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"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror." — Shakspebk. 

A  brief  prelude,  or  note  of  introduction  to  a  book,  is  a  matter  both  of  interest  and 
assistance  to  the  reader.  A  great,  and  probably  a  lengthened  struggle  has  just 
commenced  in  Europe— a  struggle  in  which  England  has  an  important  part  to  play. 
Tbe  war-cry  has  sounded  throughout  the  land,  and  an  cuthusiasm  prevails  which  invests 
the  past  military  and  naval  triumphs  of  the  country  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Our  design  is  to  present  to  our  countrymen,  "  those  better  Romans  of  a  better 
time,"  a  concise  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  great  Military  and  Naval  struggles  in 
which  England  has  been  concerned,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  labours  will  date  from  that  grand  and  terrible  convulsion, — 
the  Great  French  Revolution  of  1793.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  afterwards,  Europe 
was  one  great  battle-field  :  the  nations  were  shaken  as  with  political  earthquakes;  society  | 
rocked  to  its  foundations;  aud  it  seemed  as  if  men  stood  iu  the  vestibule  of  a  new  , 
life,  when  despotism  should  be  no  more,  freedom  be  crowned  throughout  the  earth, 
and  men  be  brothers.  The  glorious  vision  proved  but  a  dream :  and  the  Revolution, 
which  had  been  baptized  in  blood,  perished  in  blood. 

Different  opinions  will,  of  course,  be  entertained  of  the  wisdom  of  England's 
rulers  during  that  wild  time  of  war ;  and  a  different  policy  has  since  been  adopted  by 
their  successors  in  power:  but  every  British  heart  will  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in 
reading  of  the  courage,  patriotism,  and  indomitable  spirit,  by  which  our  brave 
soldiers  tore  the  laurels  from  the  brows  of  heroes  decorated  with  the  trophies  of 
Italy,  Egypt,  aud  Germany;  and  placed  their  country's  honour  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  glory.  A  love  of  his  Fatherland — a  sense  of  pride  that  he  is  an  English, 
man,  will  auimate  the  bosom  of  the  inexperienced  youth,  when  he  learns— and  will 
warm  the  heart  of  the  aged  man  when  he  remembers— that  the  efforts  of  his 
country's  warriors  have  secured  to  her  honour,  happiness,  and  independence ;— that 
they  have  rendered  her  the  sacred  fane  of  peace  and  freedom — the  centre  of  civilisation 
—the  chastiser  of  the  oppressor— the  hope,  stay,  and  avenger  of  all  suffering  nations— 
aud  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

But  while  England's  brave  soldiers  shall  be  remembered  with  the  honour  due  to 
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them,  licr  heroes  of  the  sea  shall  not  be  forgotten.  With  a  great  people,  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger  produce  great  men  to  contend  with  and  suhdue  them.  "  He  that 
wrestles  with  us,"  said  the  eloquent  Edmund  Burke,  "  strengthens  us :  our  adversary  is 
our  helper."  Disappointments  and  defeats  rouse  the  illustrious  to  renewed  exertions,  and 
point  out  to  them  the  path  to  success  and  glory.  It  was  singularly  thus  with  England 
during  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  present.  When  her 
very  existence,  in  a  political  sense,  was  threatened  with  destruction— when  her  national 
independence  was  endangered,  there  arose  a  host  of  strong-minded,  stroug-handed  men 
iu  the  cabinet,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  wave,  whose  united  exertions  snatched  her  from 
the  ordeal,  and  left  her  the  inheritrix  of  a  prouder  name  and  more  exalted  glory  than 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

At  the  head  of  that  branch  of  our  national  service— the  Navy — stands  the  glorious 
name  of  Nelson ;  and,  honour  it  as  we  may,  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  band  of 
dashing,  fearless  deeds  have  shed  a  lustre  around — 


"  The  flag  that  has  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze !" 

The  ocean  is  regarded  as  the  natural  element  of  the  dwellers  in  this  "  precious  atone 
set  in  the  silver  sea,"— as  the  habitation,  glory,  and  delight  of  Britons;  and  its 
brave  sons  have  gloriously  co-operated  with  our  armies  in  vindicating  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  in  preserving  their  beloved  country  unprofaned  and  unsullied 
by  a  hostile  foot. 

The  division  of  the  Work,  entitled  "Our  Indian*  Campaigns  and  Battle-Fields," 
will  possess  a  novelty  and  originality  impossible  in  a  mere  compilation.  All  that  is 
to  be  found  extant  on  the  subject,  in  a  printed  form,  are  a  few  isolated  and  meagre 
details  of  some  of  the  military  operations  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  Wars  which  will 
be  narrated  in  this  Work ;  and  as  they  have  been  the  production  of  civilians,  or  of 
unscientific  military  men,  they  arc  not  only  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory,  but  inaccu- 
rate and  defective.  Though  what  is  known  as  "  a  popular  style"  will  be  adopted,  yet  the 
author  will  remember  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  one  who  did  not  follow  war  as  a 
pastime,  but  studied  it  as  a  science.  Our  military  proceedings  iu  India  are  a  mystery  to 
many  well-informed  Englishmen.  The  history  of  that  vast  empire,  with  its  gorgeous 
wealth,  its  population  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore;"— their  barbaric  practices,  and  wild  mystic  traditions  of  religion;  the  sterile 
deserts  of  their  land,  alternated  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  gigantic  vegetation ;  its 
chains  of  mountains,  and  their  dreaded  rocky  passes; — arc  to  many  as  a  book  closed 
ami  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The  author  of  this  Work  will  endeavour  to  rend  those 
seals  asunder,  and  reveal  the  historic  mystery  enclosed  within  them  in  a  style  which  he 
anticipates  will  command  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen.  No  popular,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  competent  account  of  British  progress  aud  reverses,  and,  finally,  of  British 
triumphs,  has  yet  been  written.  This  is  the  reason  why  Indian  affairs  arc  uuknown, 
and  Indian  politics  turned  away  from  as  uninteresting. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  that  portion  of  the  Work  which  relates  to  the 
Hkim -HI.U-AN,  Conhci.ar,  and  Imperial  Battlb-Fielus  of  Fkavce,  in  connexion  with  her 
struggles  with  England.    In  it  will  be  celebrated,  we  trust  with  au  impartial  pen,  the  won- 
derful achievements,  and  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  patriotism  displayed  by  the  infant  and 
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undisciplined  armies  of  Republican  France ; — the  rise,  the  deeds,  and  fall  of  that  military  1 
meteor,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  the  fame  of  whose  victories  and  marvellous  fortune,"  as  j 
be  himself  has  said,  "  will  traverse  ages;"  and  be  a  lesson  to  "  despots,  prone  to  cruelty, 
aTarice,  and  dissoluteness,  and  who,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph,  are  intent  on 
defrauding  the  people  (by  whose  valour  and  suffering  they  have  conquered)  of  the  only 
reward  they  demanded—  just  government."  Wonderful  is  it  to  reflect,  that  these 
startling  deeds  were  done— these  awful  conflicts  waged,  in  our  own  time  !  Ancient  history 
can  scarcely  parallel  the  blood-stained  records  of  these  gigantic  wars.  In  executing  this 
portion  of  his  task,  the  author  will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  those  misrepresentations  and 
hyperbolical  versions  of  historic  facts  which  detract  from  the  value  of  much  that  has 
been  written  concerning  them.  He  will  strive,  by  the  rigid  and  patient  examination  of 
details,  to  extract  and  exhibit  the  truth  in  a  spirit  equally  devoid  of  adulation  or 
detraction ;— in  a  word,  to  act  the  part  of  the  faithful  and  impartial  historian. 

In  the  pages  of  this  Work,  the  operations  and  results  of  our  expeditionary  forces 
in  the  East,  and  those  of  our  fleets  iu  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  will  be  fully  and 
explicitly  detailed;  and  should,  unfortunately,  a  general  war  be  the  consequence  of 
Russian  Aggression,  a  succinct  and  vivid  narrative  of  its  operations,  casualties,  and 
results,  will  be  embodied  in  the  pages  of  "England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land."  | 
Neither  will  the  heroism  and  exploits  of  our  brave  allies,  the  gallant  French,  be  for- 
gotten or  slightingly  treated :  their  martial  bearing  and  true  military  pretensions  shall 
be  portrayed  in  all  their  lustre,  greatness,  and  renown.  The  Work  will  be  closed  with 
brief  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy ;  particularizing 
the  individual  exploits  of  the  respective  regiments  of  our  gallant  army. 

To  render  the  History  of  England's  Battles  as  complete  as  possible,  a  retro- 
spective view  will  be  given  of  the  most  celebrated  events  of  British  Military  and  Naval 
History, — Crecy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt — Blenheim,  Ramillics,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet; —  < 
and  the  other  battle-fields  and  memorable  contests  in  which  English  courage  and  ; 
heroism  have  shone  in  resplendent,  unfading,  and  imperishable  renown.  Modern  science 
Las  changed  the  aspect  of  war;  and  the  musket  has  utterly  superseded  the  bow :  but  the 
student  of  history  will  not  willingly  forget  the  deeds  of  those  brave,  keen-eyed,  brawny- 
armed  archers,  whose  winged  shafts,  falling  in  flights  which  darkened  the  sky,  spread 
terror  and  death  among  their  enemies. 

Such  is  the  design  of  the  Work  to  which  we  invite  a  nation's  attention  in  the  time  of 
strife,  of  self-denial,  and  (it  may  be,  to  some  extent)  of  peril.  Is  it  not  wise,  we  ask,  to 
review  past  struggles,  and  to  glean  from  them  the  lessons  they  yield  for  our  guidance 
now  ?  The  unthinking  clamours  of  a  people  have  sometimes  driven  governments  into 
unnecessary  wars ;  while,  at  other  times,  the  fear  of  increased  taxation  has  generated 
such  a  love  of  peace,  as  to  endanger  the  national  respect.  With  a  people  better  informed 
with  regard  to  its  history,  and  the  causes  of  the  storm  now  about  to  pass  over  Europe,  this 
will  not  be  again. 

It  is  a  solemn  time ;— a  time  pregnant  with  events  and  changes ; — a  time  whose  coming 
incidents  involve  the  fate  of  nations ; — a  time  when  freedom  is  cast  into  the  balance ; — a 
time  when  down-trodden  nations  rouse  themselves  from  momentary  despair,  and  prepare 
for  the  renewal  of  the  conflict ; — a  time  when  the  genius  of  Britain  calls  aloud  for  the 
exertions  or  endurance  of  all  her  children.    From  the  mysterious  and  murky  veil  that 
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shrouds  the  awful  Future,  there  arises  the  red  glare  of  war,  and  sounds  as  of  a  world  in 
arms — a  world  struggling  to  prevent  a  despot,  under  the  hypocritical  plea  of  religion,  from 
trampling  down  the  ancient  landmarks  of  nations,  and  creating  a  colossal  and  barbaric 
tjranny  in  Europe.  The  lovers  of  freedom  will  stand  boldly  forth  to  prevent  this  :  the 
chivalry  of  France  and  England  will  fight  side  by  side  with  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Turkey, 
to  confound  the  pretensions  of  an  overgrown  and  dangerous  despotism ! 

A  mystic  influence  seems  at  work  in  history,  and  events  move  in  circles.  Tn  the 
fifth  century,  Europe  was  threatened  with  desolation  by  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
East.  The  dreaded  Alaric  and  the  Goths ;  Attila  and  the  Huns — Attila,  whom  men  in 
terror  called  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  recognised  as  an  instrument  of  Divine  wrath  to 
rebuke  the  world  for  its  sins ;  Genseric  and  the  Vandals,  successively  burst  into  her 
boundaries,  and  threatened  the  extinction  of  civilisation  in  fire  and  blood.  Terrible  were 
these  visitations, — fearful  the  desolation  they  spread, — before  the  countless  thousands  of 
semi-barbarians  were  driven  back,  like  receding  seas  of  life.  In  the  lapse  of  time  they 
are  almost  forgotten ;  when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  is  threatened  with  a 
similar  evil  from  within.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  Russian  Autocrat  to 
blot  out  a  people  from  the  map  of  nations,  destroy  the  balance  of  power,  and  roll  back  the 
gigantic  wheels  of  civilisation.  But  surely  this  shall  not  be.  Brute  force  shall  agaiu  be 
smitten  by  intellect  and  energy.  The  arms  of  the  just  must  triumph ;  and  when  a 
terrible,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  tedious  war,  shall  have  been  closed  with  victory — a 
victory  to  which  English  courage,  strength,  and  wealth  shall  have  largely  contributed, — 
then  may  we  exclaim  with  our  national  poet — 


'  In  those  days  over)*  roan  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  hU  own  vine,  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  song*  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours." 
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The  ware  that  sprang  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  desolated  Europe  for 
•  quarter  of  a  century,  were  occasioned  hy 
the  decree  of  the  National  Convention, 
passed  November  l»th,  1792,  declaring, 
that  "  the  French  nation  would  grant  fra- 
ternity and  assistance  to  all  people  who 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty  ;"  and  thin 
notation  of  the  laws  of  international  justice 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  endeavours 
of  the  French  affiliated  societies  to  spread, 
bv  means  of  their  emissaries,  sedition 
among  the  conterminous  states. 

The  causes,  proximate  and  remote,  which 
co-operated  to  the  progress  and  formation 
of  that  revolution,  have  been  so  repeatedly 
recapitulated  and  presented  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  in  so  infinite  a  variety 
of  forms,  that  their  enumeration  in  this 
work  would  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the 
reader's  time,  and  a  disingenuous,  as  also  a 
dishonourable  encroachment  on  his  purse,  to 
repeat  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  event, 
more  momentous  in  its  results,  and  more  im- 
portant in  its  interests,  than  any  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  was  occasioned  by 
the  degeneracy  of  national  morality,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  court  and  noblesse,  the  cor- 
ruptions and  evils  of  the  church,  and  the 
increased  intelligence  of  French  society  in 
political  knowledge. 

These  causes  conduced  to  those  contests 
and  disputes  between  the  crown  and  the 
states- general,  or  tiers  Hat,  which  inclined 
tome  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to 
dread  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles. 
Gu&tavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  alarm.  On  his  death, 
William  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
consequence  of  conferences  held  in  May 
and  August,  1791,  at  Mantua  and  Pilnitz, 


entered  into  a  coalition  to  resist  the  re- 
publican tendency,  and  aid  the  King  of 
France  in  the  defence  of  his  throne. 

To  resist  this  threatened  interference  of 
foreign  princes,  the  French  convention  de- 
termined to  declare  war  for  the  protection 
of  civil  liberty  and  national  independence. 
In  this  determination,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  join,  as  also  to  publish  a  procla- 
mation agaiust   the  French  priuces  and 
noblesse   who   had   emigrated,   and  were 
assuming  a  threatening   attitude   on  the 
frontiers.    It  was  in  the  debates  on  these 
questions,  that  Isnard,  the  deputy  of  Pro- 
vence,   fulminated  that   eloquent  oration 
that  soon  resounded  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.    "  Let  us  raise  ourselves  on  this 
occasion,"  said  the  Girondist  orator,  "  to  the 
real  dignity  of  our  situation ;  let  us  speak 
to  the  ministers — to  the  king — to  Europe  in 
arms,  with  the  firmness  which  becomes  us : 
let  us  tell  the  former,  that  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  their  couduct— that  they  must  I 
make  their  election  between  public  grati- 
tude and  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and 
that  by  vengeance  we  mean  death.    Let  us  | 
tell  the  king,  that  his  interest  is  to  defend  j 
the  constitution;   that  he  reigns  by  the  I 
people,  and  for  the  people  ;  that  the  nation  { 
is  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  is  the  subject 
of  the  law.    Let  us  tell  Europe,  that  if  the 
French  natiou  draws  the   sword,  it  will 
throw  away  the  scabbard ;  that  it  will  not 
again  seek  it  till  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
victory  ;  that  if  cabinets  engage  kings  in  a 
war  against  the  people,  we  will  rouse  the 
people  to  mortal  strife  with  sovereigns.  | 
Let  us  tell  them,  that  the  combats  in  which 
the  people  engage  by  order  of  despots,  resem-  j 
ble  the  strife  of  two  friends  under  the  cloud 
of  night,  at  the  iustigation  of  a  perfidious 
emissary:   when  the  dawn   appears,  and 
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they  recognise  each  other,  they  throw  away 
their  arms,  embrace  with  transport,  and 
turn  their  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
their  discord.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  our 
enemies,  if,  at  the  moment  when  their  armies 
engage  with  ours,  the  light  of  philosophy 
strikes  their  eyes."  Alluding  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  emigrant  nobility 
by  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  same  eloquent 
orator  exclaimed : — "  They  would  bring  back 
our  noblesse  f  If  all  the  nobles  of  the  earth 
assail  us,  with  their  gold  in  one  hand  and 
their  swords  in  the  other,  the  French  people 
will  combat  that  imperious  race,  and  force 
it  to  endure  the  penalty  of  equality." 

For  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  league 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  coalition 
against  the  independence  and  security  of 
France  —  for  such  was  their  ostensible 
profession,  though  their  real  motive  was 
aggression  and  conquest  —  the  National 
Assembly  ordered  the  formation  of  four 
armies.  On  the  northern  confines  of  France, 
40,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry  were  can- 
toned,  under  Marshal  Rochambcau,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Philippeville.  Iu  the  centre, 
45,000  infantry  and  7,000  cavalry  were 
stationed,  under  the  Marquis  Lafayette, 
from  Philippeville  to  Lautre.  Thirty-five 
thousand  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry,  un- 
der Marshal  Luckner,  observed  the  course 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bale  to  Lautcrbcrg.  A 
fourth  army,  consisting  of  50,000  men, 
under  General  Montesquiou,  was  assembled 
on  the  side  of  Savoy,  charged  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  were  put  into  requisition 


*  Those  decreet  offered  "  fraternity  and  assistance 
to  all  people  desirous  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance ; 
proclaimed  the  suppression  of  all  existing  autho- 
rities ;  and  declared,  that  the  French  nation  would 


it  as  enemies  the  people,  who,  refusing  or  re- 
nouncing liberty  and  equality,  are  desirous  of  pre- 
serving their  former  and  privileged  castes,  or  of 
entering  into  an  accommodation  with  them." 

The  decrees  were  transmitted  to  all  the  generals  on 
the  frontier ;  and  they  were  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing blank  formula  of  a  letter  of  invitation  to  all 
nations  of  the  world,  beginning  thus : — ■"  The  people 

of  France  to  the  people  of  greeting.  We 

now  come  to  expel  Your  tyrants."  Commissioners  were 
also  appointed  to  all  the  armies,  whose  business  it  was 
to  superintend  the  revolutionising  of  foreign  states. 
"  Le  Peuplc  Franchise  au  Peuple— 
"  Frires  et  amis.  Nous  avons  conquis  la  liberty, 
et  nous  la  maintiendmns ;  noire  union  et  votre  force 
en  sont  les  garens.  Nous  vous  offrons  de  vous  faire 
jouir  dc  ce  bien  inestimable  que  vous  &  toujour! 
ajijinrtcnir,  et  que  vos  oppresaeurs  n'oul  pu  vous 
ravir  sans  crime.    Nous  sommes  Venus  pour  chasser 


by  the  National  Assembly,  and  20,000,000 
francs  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

To  resist  these  designs,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Francis  11.,  who  had  now  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  agreed  to  furnish  three  armies. 
Sixty  thousand  Prussians,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  inarched  by  Luxenbourgh 
upon  Longwy.  Twenty  thousand  Austriaus, 
commanded  by  General  Clairfait,  supported 
them  ou  the  right,  by  occupying  Stenay. 
Sixteen  thousand  Austrians,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  Hohenlohe-Kirchberg,  and 
10,000  Hessians  flanked  the  left  of  the 
Prussians.  The  Duke  Saxc-Tescheu  oc- 
cupied the  Netherlands,  and  threatened  the 
barrier  fortresses.  The  Prince  de  Conde 
and  12,000  French  emigrant  princes,  no- 
blesse, and  military  officers,  assembled  at 
Coblentz,  Treves,  Ettenheim,  and  Baden, 
where  they  were  organized  and  supplied  with 
horses  and  arms  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  dethronement  and  execution  of  the 
French  king  having  now  taken  place,  and  the 
National  Assembly  having,  by  its  decrees  of 
October  27th,  November lOthj  and  December 
18th,*  declared  all  governments  their  eue- 
raies,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  fraterni- 
sation with  all  those  disposed  to  revolutionary 
principles  in  foreign  states,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  issued  a  circular  letter  from 
Padua,  inviting  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
concert  measures  for  "  avenging  the  diadem." 
The  Russian  empress,  Catherine,  announced 
her  resolution  of  not  permitting  any  change 
in  the  form  of  government  in  any  European 
state.  On  its  behalf,  the  British  government 
professed  its  desire  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 

et  nous  vous  garantirons  de  leur  vengeance,  dc  leurs 
projHs,  et  de  leur  retour. 

"  De*  ce  moment  la  K£publique  Franoaisc  proclame 
la  suppression  de  tous  vos  magistrals  civils  et  mili- 
taires,  de  toutes  les  autorites  qui  vous  ont  gouver- 
nes ;  elle  proclsmc  en  ce  pays  l'abolition  de  tous  U»s 
inipots  que  vous  supported  sous  quclque  forme  qu'iis 
existent— des  droits  feodoux,  de  la  goodie,  des 
peages,  des  octrois,  des  droits  d'entrve  et  de  sortie, 
de  la  dime,  des  droits  de  chasse  et  de  peche  ex- 
clusif ;  des  corvees  de  la  noblesse,  et  g6nerulemcrit 
dc  toutc  esp^cc  de  contributions  et  de  servitude  donl 
vous  avez  etc  charges  par  vos  oppresscur*.  Elle 
aboli  aussi  parmi  vous  toute  corporation  nobilaire, 
saccrdotale  et  autres,  toutes  prerogatives,  tous  pri- 
vileges contraires  a  l'egalite  :  vous  etcs  des  ce  moment 
freres  et  amis,  tcus  citoyens,  tous  egaux  en  droits,  et 
tous  appeles  egalement  a  defendrc,  a  gouverner,  et  a 
servir  votre  patrie. 

"  Formes  vous  sur-le-champ  en  assemblies  de  com- 
unes ;  hatez  vous  d'elablirs  vos  administrations 


provision's 


:  les  agens  de  la  Kepubliquc  Francatse  se 
I  concerteront  avec  dies,  pour  assurer  votre  bonlx'ur  et 
vos  tyrans;  ils  oat  fui :  montrei  vous  hommea  libret,  la  fratcrnite  que  doit  exister  deaormaia  cntre  nous." 


I 
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trality  ;  and,  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
the  French  themselves  bear  witness.  "  There 
L*  but  one  nation,"  said  M.  Kcrsaint,  in  the 
National  Assembly,  September  18th,  1792, 
"  whose  neutralityin  tlie  affairs  of  France  is 
decidedly  announced,  and  that  is  England." 
With  the  intention  of  persevering  in  that 
neutrality,  and  its  confidence  of  the  continu- 
ation of  peace,  the  British  government  had 
reduced  the  number  of  sailors  and  marines 
to  16,000  men;  had  made  a  reduction  in  its 
very  inconsiderable  army ;  and  had  abolished 
taxes  to  the  aunual  amount  of  £200,000. 
But  the  government  of  France  was  otherwise 
disposed.  Among  numerous  hostile  provo- 
cations and  insults  that  the  French  hud 
offered  to  Great  Britain,  was  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  of  1780,  by  a 
French  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 


limited  to  the  prevention  of  their  interference 
with  other  states,  or  extending  their  con- 
quests or  propagandism  beyond  their  own 
frontier ;  and  to  this  cfl'ectj  in  the  declara- 
tion issued  29th  October,  1793,  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  British  forces  by  sea  and 
laud,  a  declaration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
government  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  the  renewal  of  friendship  between  the 
nations  was  repeated.  A  spirit  of  aggression 
and  conquest  had  been  displayed  by  the  re- 
volutionary government  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  their  proceedings.  In  the  commencement 
of  1791,  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  the 
fiefs  and  scignoral  rights  of  the  German 
princes,  and  the  dominions  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bale,  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  and  annexed  to  France, 
though  the  rights  of  the  German  vassals  of 
The  circumstances  of  that  case  were :—  Sir  ■  the  French  crown,  in  those  provinces,  had 


Richard  Strachan,  in  the  Phoenix,  meeting 
on  the  Indian  coast  several  French  mer- 
chantmen, under  convoy  of  a  French  frigate, 
and  suspecting  them  to  be  carrying  ammu- 
nition and  warlike  stores  to  Tippoo  Sultan 
— then  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Eng- 
laud — scut  an  officer  in  a  boat  to  the  captain 
of  the  Frcuch  frigate,  to  request  him  to 


make  a  signal  to  the  merchantmen  to  lay  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 


to,  in  order  that  their  certificates  might  b 
inspected.  Instead  of  complying  with  this 
request,  the  French  captain  made  a  signal 
to  the  merchantmen  to  crowd  all  sail  and 
escape,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  fired 
on  the  Phtrnix.  After  a  brief  contest,  the 
frigate  struck  her  flag.  When  complaint 
was  made  of  this  breach  of  the  treaty  and 
act  of  open  hostility,  the  National  Conven- 
tion, instead  of  apologising,  or  issuing  any 
order  to  prevent  similar  aggression,  inso- 
lently attempted  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
their  countryman.  In  the  case  of  other 
similar  aggressions,  neither  the  executive 
council  nor  the  convention  condescended 
any  excuse  or  explanation. 

Still  the  British  government  preserved  a 
peaceful  attitude.  In  the  official  despatch 
addressed  (29th  December,  1792)  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  confederation 
against  the  French  revolutionists,  it  was 
stated  that  the  basis  of  the  alliance  should 
be,  that  foreigners  should  have  no  inter- 
ference in  the  national  affairs  of  France,  but 
that  the  French  people  should  be  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  in  the  arrangement 


been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared 
against  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  its  intelligence  diffused  universal  joy 
throughout  France.  In  September,  1792, 
a  like  declaration  was  made  against  Sar- 
dinia; and,  in  the  ensuing  October,  that 
province  was  united  with  the  French  republic, 


Blanc.  The  seizure  of  Nice,  with  its  terri- 
tory, and  Monaco,  were  shortly  after  formed 
into  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
In  December,  the  French  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Geneva;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  considerable  portions  of  the 
territories  of  the  small  German  princes  were 
annexed  to  the  neighbouring  departments  of 
France.  The  opeuing  of  the  Scheldt,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  was  a  pre- 
paratory measure  to  the  invasion  of  Holland 
by  the  republican  troops. 

The  endeavours  of  the  revolutionary  agents 
of  France  to  propagate  their  principles  and 
doctrines  through  the  medium  of  the  London 
corresponding  and  other  societies  of  the  like 
description,  created  much  apprehension  and 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 
In  a  correspondence  which  ensued  between 
the  British  cabinet  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador— "  England,"  said  Lord  Granville,  in 
a  note  to  M.  Chauvclin,  the  French  envoy, 
"  never  will  consent  that  France  shall  arro- 
gate to  herself  the  power  of  annulling  at 
pleasure,  and  under  cover  of  a  pretended 
national  right,  of  which  she  makes  herself 
the  sole  judge,  the  political  system  of  En 
established  by  solemn 


of  their  government  and  iutcrual  affairs ;  I  rope,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  allies  should  be  1  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers. 
vol.  *  n  9 
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This  government  will  also  never  sec,  with 
indifference,  that  France  shall  make  herself, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  Prance  is 
really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and 
peace  with  England,  let  her  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and 
confine  herself  within  her  own  territory, 
without  insulting  other  governments,  dis- 
turbing their  tranquillity,  or  violating  their 
rights."  The  French  envoy's  reply  was: — 
"The  design  of  the  convention  has  never  been 
to  engage  itself  to  make  the  cause  of  some 
foreign  individuals  the  cause  of  the  whole 
French  nation.  But,  when  a  people,  enslaved 
by  a  despot,  shall  have  had  the  courage  to 
break  its  chaius;  when  this  people,  restored 
to  liberty,  shall  be  constituted  in  a  manner  to 
make  clearly  heard  the  expression  of  the 
general  will ;  when  that  general  will  shall 
call  for  the  assistance  and  fraternity  of  the 
French  nation  ; — it  is  then  that  the  decree  of 
the  19th  November  will  find  its  national 
application  :  and  this  cannot  appear  strange 


to  any  one."  Monge,  the  minister  of 
marine,  addressed  the  following  circular 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
sea-ports:  —  "The  king  and  the  English 
parliament  wish  to  make  war  on  us;  but 
will  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ? 
Already  those  freemen  testify  the  repug- 
nance which  they  feel  at  bearing  arms 
against  their  brethren,  the  French.  We 
will  fly  to  their  assistance — we  will  make  a 
descent  on  that  island— we  will  hurl  thither 
50,000  caps  of  liberty  :  we  will  plant  among 
them  the  sacred  tree,  and  hold  out  our  arms 
to  our  republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of 
their  government  shall  soon  be  destroyed." 
To  prevent  the  consequences  of  these  mis- 
chievous doctrines,  and  defeat  the  intentions 
of  their  authors,  the  French  ambassador  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  British  dominions 
within  eight  days ;  with  a  notification,  how- 
ever, that  the  English  government  would 
still  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  but, 
regardless  of  this  pacific  inclination,  the 
French  convention  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  on  3rd  February,  1793.* 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1792  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1792,  the 
ruling  party  in  France  were  convinced,  that 
the  existence  of  their  revolution  depended 
on  war :  as  they  expressed  themselves, "  their 
revolution  could  not  stand  still ;  it  must 
advance  and  embrace  other  countries,  or 
perish  in  their  own."  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  were  therefore  put  into  imme- 
diate requisition.  The  frontier  of  France, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Hanover,  was  divided  into 
three  great  military  commands,  and  three 
armies  were  organised,  under  the  respective 
commands  of  Marshal  Rochambeau,  Mar- 
shal Luekncr,  and  Lafayette.  Ou  the  left 
of  the  line  was  Kochambcau's  army  of  the 
north,  extending  from  Dunkirk  to  Philippe- 
ville;  in  the  centre,  Lafayette's  army  ex- 
tended from  Philippcville  to  the  lines  of 
Weissembourg  ;  while  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  commanded  by  Luckner,  stretched 
from  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  to  Bale. 
The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
where  attacks  were  expected  from  the  kings 
of  Spain  aud  Sardinia,  was  under  the  charge 
of  General  Montesquiou,  with  an  army  of 

•  The  declaration  was  rcceivid  with  universal  joy, 
and  France  became  one  great  drill-ground,  i'he 
Ilrituh  government  now  uttered  into  conventions 
10 


50,000  men.  The  direction  of  the  campaign 
was  under  the  guidance  of  Duraourier,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Encouraged  by  the  slender  force  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  country,  its  frontier  fortresses 
having  been  dismantled  by  Joseph  II.,  to- 
wards the  end  of  April,  Lieutenant-general 
Biron,  with  10,000  men,  advanced  from  Va- 
lenciennes, and  falling  in,  on  May  1st,  with 
some  of  the  Austriau  light  troops  at  Mons, 
two  dragoon  regiments  took  to  flight,  ex- 
claiming, they  were  surrounded  and  betrayed, 
aud,  throwing  the  infantry  iuto  confusion, 
the  whole  army  fled  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation, leaving  their  camp-equipage,  baggage, 
and  military  stores  and  chest  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperialists.  On  the  very  same 
day  and  hour,  Major-general  Dillon's 
division  of  4,000  men,  destined  for  the 
siege  of  Tournay,  on  reaching  Bessicu,  being 
encountered  by  a  detach meut  from  the 
garrison  of  Tournay,  of  about  800  men, 
the  cavalry  regiments,  becoming  panic- 
struck,  rushed  through  the  infantry,  and 

of  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria,  Pru»»ia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Naples,  Sardinia,  and  other  ataU-i,  to  re»i*t 
French  aggreaaion  and  spoliation. 
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fled  back  to  Lisle,  abandoning  baggage,  I 
artillery,  &c.,  to  the  enemy.  The  scared 
fugitives,  on  reaching  Lisle,  massacred  their 
leader,  and,  having  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
market-place,  threw  his  mutilated  body  into 
it,  dancing  round  the  fire  with  the  "  most 
hideous  howling. 

To  suppress  the  revolutionary  proceedings, 
and  provide  for  the  safety  of  Louis  XVI.,  as 
well  as  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  republican 
forces,  the  allies  determined  to  invade  France 
by  the  plains  of  Champagne,  as  the  only 
line  of  fortresses  which  could  interrupt  their 
march  between  Paris  and  those  plains  were 
Longwy,  Verdun,  and  Sldan,  and  the  forest 
of  Argonne,  which  occupied  a  space  of 
fifteen  leagues  between  Verdun  and  Se"dan. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  broke  up  from  Coblentz 
with  50,000  Prussians,  45,000  Austrian*, 
and  12,000  emigrant  French  noblesse and, 
on  entering  France,  on  the  30th,  issued  the 
fatal  proclamation,  which  had  so  powerful 
an  effect  in  exciting  the  patriotism  of  the 
French  people.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Longwy  surrendered ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  Verdun.  The  last  barrier,  and 
only  defensible  position  now  remaining 
between  the  capital  and  the  enemy  was 
the  forest  of  Argonne,  which  is  a  belt  of 
wood,  covering  a  space  of  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  leagues  from  Sedan  to  about  a  league 
beyond  Ste  Menehould,  and  penetrable  by 
an"  army  by  five  roads  or  passes,  named 
Grand  pre,  Cheve,  Populeux,  Croix-aux-Bois, 
and  Chalade-aux  Islettes.  Here  Dumou- 
ner,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  Lafayette  and  Luckncr,  de- 
termined to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Taking  bis  station  at  Grandpre,  and  fortify- 
ing the  other  passes,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  the 
array  of  Bournonvillc  from  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  of  the  north  under 
Kcllerman.  But  the  Austrian  general, 
Clairfait,  forcing  the  pass  of  Croix-aux-Bois, 
Dnmourier,  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  in 
the  rear,  retreated  to  the  fortified  camp  at 
Ste  Menehould.  In  this  retreat,  the  usual 
panic  which  occurs  to  young  troops  took 
place.  Dumourier,  in  his  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  said — that  though  a  panic 
had  seized  the  army,  all  was  safe.  In  his 
Memoires,  his  words  are — "More  than 
10,000  men,  belonging  to  different  corps, 
bolted  with  incredible  speed  to  the  distance 
i  of  thirty  leagues,  through  Rheims,  Chalons, 
i  and  Vitry.    But  for  the  good  conduct  of 


Duval,  Stengel,  and  Miranda,  this  retreat 
must  have  euded  in  au  irremediable  flight, 
and  1,500  Prussian  hussars  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  whole  French  armv."  Having 
taken  up  his  position  at  Ste  Menehould,  he 
was  joined,  on  the  19th  September,  by 
Kellerman  and  Bournonvillc,  when  the 
French  force  amounted  to  76,000  men. 
On  the  20th,  the  allies  arrived  on  the 
heights  of  La  Lune.  A  furious  cannonade 
was  immediately  commenced  by  the  French, 
from  the  opposite  heights  of  Valiuy.  This 
battle,  if  not  one  of  the  bloodiest,  was  one 
of  the  noisiest  on  record,  40,000  cannon- 
shot  having  been  fired,  while  the  loss  on 
each  side,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  less 
than  400  men.  At  nightfall,  the  Prussians 
remained  under  nrms  in  their  position  ;  but 
the  French  withdrew  to  their  intrenched 
camp  of  Ste  Menehould.  In  this  battle,  the 
Duke  of  Chartrcs,  who  then  styled  himself 
Philippe  Egalite"  (i.e.,  Philip  Equality),  but 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  served  as  a  general  officer  with 
much  distinction. 

Troops  now  advancing  from  all  the  great 
towns  of  France  to  take  the  Prussians  in  the 
rear,  and  his  army  being  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  by  disease  and  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forage,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  struck  his  camp 
on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  and  withdrawing 
their  garrisons  from  Verdun  and  Longwy, 
evacuated  France,  and,  about  the  end  of 
October,  recrossed  the  Rhine.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  convention,  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  abandoned 
fortresses,  took  a  bloody  revenge  on  tho 
royalist  party.  Among  other  acts  of 
cruelty,  they  sent  several  young  women, 
who  had  presented  garlands  of  flowers  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  his  entering  their 
towns,  to  be  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Paris,  as  traitoreascs  to  their  country. 
While  these  decisive  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  central  provinces,  operations 
were  in  activity  on  the  two  flanks  in  Al- 
sace. Lisle,  which  had  been  bombarded,  for 
six  successive  days,  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  was  relieved  by  Generals  Labonr- 
donnaie  and  Bournonvillc;  and  General 
Custine  had  captured  Spires,  Worms,  Fran- 
kenthal,  and  Mayence.  The  danger  being 
over,  and  the  campaign  finished,  Dumourier 
determined  to  put  his  favourite  project  of 
an  invasion  of  Flanders  into  execution. 
For  that  purpose,  the  French  army,  con- 
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listing  of  100,000  men,  on  the  4tli  of  No- 
vember, entered  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
now  styled  Belgium  ;  and,  on  the  5th, 
came  up  with  the  imperialists,  under  Saxc- 
Teschen,  who,  with  40,000  men,  occupied  an 
extended  line  from  Tournay  to  Mens,  but 
they  were  too  dispersed  to  have  the  means  of 
ready  concentration  on  their  centre,  consist- 
ing of  19,000  men,  and  which  held,  near  the 
village  of  Jemappes,  a  strougly-fortificd  po- 
sition on  the  wooded  heights  surrounding 
Mons,  and  stretching  in  a  circle  round  the 
town.  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  French 
array,  commanded  by  Dumourier,  advanced 
against  that  position,  and  formed  itself  in  a 
semi-circle,  parallel  to  the  enemy. 

At  day-break  of  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  November  the  battle  began,  and,  after 
various  alternations,  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  French  by  two  o'clock,  p.m.  The  loss 
of  the  Austrian s,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  about  5,000  men ;  that  of  the  French, 
6,000.  In  this  battle,  Philippe  Egalitc 
headed  several  charges  of  bayonets,  and 
eventually  carried  the  village  of  Jemappes, 
from  which  the  battle  takes  its  name.  The 
result  of  this  battle  filled  France  with  so 


joy. 


that  when 


Baptiste  Rcnard, 
presented  to  the 


's  servant,  was 
convention,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown  and  an  officer's  commission.  By 
this  battle  the  fate  of  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  was  decided.  Tournay, 
Courtrai,  Menai,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Mons, 


Mecklin,  Oatend,  Brussels,  &c.,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  French,  without  a  single 
musket-shot  having  been  fired.  Contribu- 
tions and  forced  requisitions  of  men,  horse*, 
and  provisions,  were  mercilessly  levied  on 
the  inhabitants ;  all  property  was  seized 
and  sold  ;  and  all  contracts  for  provisioning 
the  French  were  paid  for  in  French 
nats,  at  their  nominal  value.  By  the  end 
of  November,  Namur  and  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  were  the  only  possessions  retained 
by  the  imperialists  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. On  the  22nd  of  December,  Saxe- 
Teschen,  who  was  posted  at  Tirlcmont,  being 
defeated,  those  fortresses,  together  with  Liege, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

While  the  French  armies  and  general* 
were  making  these  aggressions  and  spolia- 
tions in  Flanders,  General  Custinc,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  men,  invaded  Germany, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Spires,  "Worms, 
Maycncc,  Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  and 
other  towns  in  the  small  circles  of  the 
empire;  and,  in  imitation  of  his  compa- 
triots in  Flanders,  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  people.  On  the  southern  and 
eastern  frontier,  the  countries  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  seized  by  the  French  armies 
under  Montesquiou  and  Anselme,  and  the 
inhabitants  subjected  to  plunder,  massacre, 
the  violation  of  their  women,  and  outrages 
of  every  description,  by  those  who  pretended 
to  be  their  friends  and  deliverers :  so  delu- 
sive were  French  professions  of  fraternisation. 
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The  convention  having,  on  February  the 
1st,  declared  war  against  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain,  20,000  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and,  when  united  to 
10,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in  Bri- 
tish pay,  were  to  co-operate  with  the  allies 
in  resisting  the  progress  of  the  French.  On 
the  25th  of  March,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia;  and,  in  the  ensuing  months  of 
April,  May,  July,  August,  and  September, 
similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  Naples,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
The  Prince  of  Coburg  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  German  Ocean. 

Dumourier,  who  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  democratic  lea- 
i  )2 


ders  at  Paris,  and  wished  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  now  de- 
termined to  pnt  his  project  of  making  an 
irruption  into  Holland  into  execution,  and, 
having  overturned  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  to  unite  it  with  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  offer  the  alliance  of  the  united 
countries  to  the  French  government,  on 
condition  of  their  restoring  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791 ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  proposal,  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  overturn  the  convention  and  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins.  Full  of  this  project,  he, 
on  February  17th,  advanced,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  from  Antwerp.  After  a 
trifling  resistance,  Breda,  Klundert,  and 
Gertruydenbcrg  capitulated,  and  large 
tions  of  their  garrisons  following  the 
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lvtism  of  their  countrvraen  of  the  Batavian  . 
legion,  fraternised  with  t!ie  French.  Siege 
was  immediately  laid  to  Williamstadt ;  but 
lie  was  arrested  there  in  his  progress,  the 
garrison  of  that  town,  which  commanded  . 
the  passage  of  au  arm  of  the  sea,  Dies  Bosch,  1 
having  been  strengthened  by  a  detachment 
of  the  English  guards  just  arrived  in  Holland. 

At  the  same  time  that  Dumouricr  had  re- 
ceived this  check,  his  lieutenant,  Miranda,  who 
was  laying  siege  to  Macstricht,  was  attacked  I 
br  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait,  aud  driven  | 
across  the  Meuse,  with  the  loss  of  7,000  I 
men  in   killed,  wounded,  and   prisoners ; 
and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Miazinski,  who 
was  posted  in  front  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  ' 
defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Roer  and  ; 
cover  Liege,  was  routed  by  the  imperial  . 
general,  with  the  loss  of  5,000  men  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.    The  two  fugitive 
armies  fell  back  to  Louvain,  when  Dumou- 
ricr, by  the  order  of  the  executive  council, 
resumed  their  command  for  the  protection 
of  Belgium. 

As  soon  as  he  readied  Louvain  he  con- 
voked the  soldiers,  and  finding  them  eager 
for  battle,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he 
marched  against  the  enemy  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Nerwinden,  and,  after  a  severe 
contest  during  the  whole  day,  the  fate  of 
the  action,  both  in  the  centre  and  the  right, 
appearing  to  be  in  favour  of  the  French, 
that  portion  of  the  army  bivouaccd  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  the  intention  of  renew- 
ing  the  engagement  on  the  day  following. 
But  the  left  wing,  under  Miranda,  having 
sustained  a  complete  dtroule,  Dumourier 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  heights 
behind  Tirlcraont,  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  desertion  of  10,000,  who  had  fled  with 
the  news  to  France.  The  issue  of  this 
battle  compelling  the  French  to  abandon 
all  their  conquests  in  Belgium,  Dumourier, 
apprehensive  of  the  resentment  of  the  club 
of  Jacobins,  where  his  head  had  been  loudly 
called  for  as  a  sacrifice  to  national  justice, 
entered,  under  pretence  of  treaty  about  the 
wounded  and  prisoners,  into  a  conference 
with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  the 
allied  generals,  for  the  suspension  of  arms, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  1791.  But,  being  discovered 
in  liis  designs,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  Austrian  lincs.with  1,500  of 
his  adherents.  The  remainder  of  the  French 
army,  being  collected  in  the  entrenched  camp 
at  Farnars,  under  the  walls  of  Valenciennes, 


was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Dampicrre. 

The  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was 
now  at  the  head  of  52,000  men,  having 
been  joined  by  the  troops  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  determined  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Conde  and  Valenciennes.  To  defeat 
that  object,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Dampierre 
attacked  the  allied  position,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  Renew- 
ing  the  battle  on  the  8th,  he  again  met  the 
same  fate ;  except  in  the  wood  of  Yicogne, 
where  the  English  guards,  advancing  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Prussians  who  had  been 
driven  back,  the  French  fled  to  their  fortified 
position  in  great  confusion.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  in  which  English  and  French 
soldiers  were  brought  into  collision  during 
the  French  revolutionary  wars.  On  the 
23rd,  the  allies  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  entrenched  camp  at  Famars,  which 
covered  Valenciennes  ;  but  Lamarthc,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Dampicrre,  unwilling  to  await  the 
issue,  evacuated  his  position  during  the 
night,  aud  fell  back  to  Caaar's  Camp,  near 
the  Scheldt.  The  investment  of  Valencienues 
immediately  took  place,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  On  the  1 1th  of  June,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  a  vigorous  and  incessant 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  place  from  250 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  ninety  mortars. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  0,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ferrand, 
made  a  gallant  defence.  On  the  night  of 
the  25th,  three  globes  of  compression  being 
fired  under  the  glacis  and  horn- work  of 
the  fortress,  the  assembled  columns  im- 
mediately rushed  forward  and  carried  the 
outworks.  Next  day  the  place  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  During  the  siege,  84,000 
cannon-balls,  20,000  shells,  and  48,000 
bombs  had  been  thrown  into  the  town. 
More  than  half  the  town  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  or  battered  to  pieces.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  strong  position  of  Caesar's  Camp.  The 
Prussians,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
captured  Mayence  on  July  25th.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  Morcau  had  been  beaten 
by  the  Prussians,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men 
and  twenty-two  cannon;  and  on  the  13th 
of  October,  he  was  driven  from  the  lines 
of  Weisscrabourg  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

To  retrieve  the  desperate  fortune  which  be 
set  the  republic  at  this  time,  the  convention, 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Salvatiou,  decreed  a  levy  of  1,200,000  men, 
ordered  a  tax  of  a  milliard  of  francs  (forty 
millions  sterling)  to  be  levied  upon  the  rich, 
and  converted  all  the  old  claims  on  the 
state  into  a  great  revolutionary  debt. 
"  Liberty  has  become  the  creditor  of  every 
citizen,"  said  Barrere,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Salvation  :  "  some  owe 
it  their  industry;  others  their  fortunes; 
some  their  councils  ;  all  their  lives.  Every 
native  of  France,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is 
called  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  The 
republic  is  a  besieged  city  :  all  its  territory 
must  become  a  vast  camp." 

After  the  French  had  been  driven  from 
Caesar's  Camp,  in  a  council  of  war  held  by 
the  allies,  it  was  determined  that  the  British, 
Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Hessians  should 
form  a  distinct  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  the  duke  advanced  to  Men  in,  to 
the  relief  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  enveloped  by  the  French.  The 
prince  was  liberated  by  a  gallant  charge  of  | 
the  English  guards,  under  General  Lake, 
and  driven  from  the  strong  post  of  Lin- 
celle8.  The  enemy  abandoning  their  camp 
at  Ghivclde,  the  duke  advanced  to  Dunkirk, 
and  opened  the  breaches  on  the  24th;  but 
finding  his  army  harassed  by  Houchard, 
who  had,  in  a  scries  of  engagements  be- 
tween the  5th  and  7th  of  September,  de- 
feated the  Austrian  covering  army,  under 
Marshal  Freytag,  he,  on  the  8th,  raised  the 
siege,  leaving  fifty-two  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage 
and  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies,  now  desirous  of  possessing 
themselves  of  Maubcuge  on  the  Sambre, 
which  would  render  them  masters  of  nearly 
all  the  country  between  that  river  and  the 
Meuse,  prepared  to  reduce  it.  Jourdan 


_  | 

advanced  to  its  succour,  and  took  possession 
of  the  entrenched  camp  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  Issuing,  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, from  that  camp,  he  attacked  the  im- 
perialists, under  Coburg,  at  "Wattignies,  but 
was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  1,200  men. 
Renewing  the  attack  on  the  1 6th,  he  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  rccross  the  Sambre, 
with  the  loss  of  G,000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  arrival,  at  Ostend,  of  a 
considerable  armament,  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  contributed  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  retension  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Netherlands  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

On  the  Pyrcncan  frontier,  the  Spaniards, 
advancing  from  Figueras,  attacked,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  the  French  fortified  camp  at 
Mas  d'Eu,  and  drove  the  republican  troops, 
under  Dcflers,  out  of  it,  with  the  loss  of 
fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  22nd  of 
September,  the  Spanish  general,  Kicordos,  , 
with  15,000  men,  attacked  the  republican 
general  Dagobert,  on  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Pyrcncan  chain,  and  defeated  him,  j 
with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  and  ten  pieces 
of  artillery.  On  the  14th  of  December,  he 
again  attacked  the  republicans,  who  had 
been  reinforced  with  15,000  fresh  levies, 
under  Davoust,  in  their  fortified  camp  near 
Boulon,  aud  defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of 
2,500  men  and  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon. 
Towards  the  cud  of  June,  the  forts  of  Bel- 
legarde  aud  Lcs  Bains  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  im- 
portant post  of  Saorgio,  on  which  depended  j 
the  quiet  possession  of  Nice,  was  the  scene  i 
of  many  bloody  combats;  but  that  of  June 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  French. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Col  d'Argentiere 
and  the  Col  dc  Sautcron. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND : — THE  SIEGE  OP  TOULON,  etc.,  1793. 


Tbe  citizens  of  Toulon,  warned  by  the  ter- 
rible fate  to  which  the  bloody  commissioners 
of  the  convention  had  subjected  the  citizens 
of  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Vice-admiral  Lord  Hood,  who 
was  cruising  with  a  British  fleet  before  that 
city,  to  afford  them  his  co-operation  in 
their  defence.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
being  concluded  that  the 


1793,  a  treaty  being 
town  should  be  held  by  the 
14 


on  the 


behalf  of  Louis  XVII.,  the  English  admiral 
entered  the  port,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Langara, 
and  a  small  Neapolitan  fleet.  The  English 
troops  amounted  to  about  5,000  men ;  the 
Spanish,  Piedmontcse,  and  Neapolitan  to 
about  8,000.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Hood, 
Lord  Mulgravc  took  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  till  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
jor-general O'Hara  from  Gibraltar.  Doppet, 
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originally  a  physician,  and  who  had  succeeded 
Carteaux  (formerly  a  music-master,  and  who 
had  the  command  of  the  republican  forces  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege),  was  super- 
seded by  the  veteran  Dugommier,  who  had 
seen  fifty  years  of  service. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  the  breach  ing- 
'  batteries  being  placed  under  the  direction  of 
|  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  the  time  a  captain 
of  artillery,  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort 
Malbosquet.  To  repel  the  attack,  O'Hara 
j  made  a  sally  in  great  force.  The  English 
were  at  first  successful ;  but  pursuing  the 
discomfited  foe  too  far,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  strong  body  of  troops  which  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  had  rallied,  and  forced  back 
with  considerable  loss.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  the  other  hill-forts  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  eucmv,  the  allied 
troops  withdrew  into  the  city,  and,  in  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  determined  to  evacu- 
ate the  place,  and  destroy  the  French  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  embarked,  and  at  the  same 
time  nearly  1 5,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 


received  on  board  the  British  fleet.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  was  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  Of  thirty-one 
ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty-five  frigates, 
which  were  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
Toulon  surrendered  to  the  allies,  eighteen 
of  the  former,  and  nine  of  the  latter,  were 
captured  or  destroyed.  The  retreating  fleets 
steered  for  the  islands  of  Hieres,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  The  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage  by  the  republican  soldiery ;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  remaining  citizens  perished, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  the  sword 
or  the  guillotine.  By  order  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  buildings  of  the  city  were  ordered 
to  be  razed  to  the  foundations,  and  its  name 
changed  to  that  of  Port  de  la  Montague. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  siege  of  Toulon 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  first  attracted 
notice,  and  began  that  carecrwhich  eventually 
made  him  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
kings  and  kingdoms,  and  the  most  powerful 
and  influential,  but  immeasurably  the  most 
gifted  and  enlightened,  despot  who  had  ever 
appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


NAPOLEON  BUONArAKTE'S  BIRTH  AND  EARLY  YOUTH. 


Napolione  Buonaparte,  or  as,  during  his 
Italian  campaigns,  he  wrote  his  name,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,*  was  born  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1769,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of 
Corsica.  His  father  was,  by  profession,  an 
advocate  of  sessions  in  that  town ;  but,  in 
the  struggle  for  Corsican  liberty,  under 
General  Paoli,  he  manifested  his  patriotism 
in  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  as  adjutant 
to  Paoli  against  the  French ;  and  through- 
out the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mountain 
campaigns,  was  accompanied  by  his  young 
and  beautiful  wife,  Letitia  Kamolini,  a 
woman  possessed  of  high  spirit  and  great 
strength  of  understanding.  Perhaps  the 
high-wrought  feelings  which  circumstances 
then  produced  in  her  bosom,  had  an  in- 
fluence on  the  temperament  and  destiny  of 
her  future  offsi  pring,  the  subject  of  this 
On  the  subjugation  of  Corsica 


I 


*  He  dropped  the  u  in  his  surname  during  the  first 
Italian  campaign ;  the  i  in  the  christian  name  was 
transmuted  into  an  t ;  and  its  final  e  dropped  in  early 
life.  The  reasons  he  assigned  for  the  change  were, 
to  assimilate  the  orthography  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  to  abbreviate  his  signature.  His  first  wife 
adapted  a  like  plan  :  her  name  was  not  Jnsfiphine, 
but  Marie-Joseph-Roae ;  and  so  she  signed  her  name 
m  the  register  of  her  marriage,  which  was  attested 


to  French  domination,  her  husband  re- 
ceived, under  the  government  of  the  Count 
of  Marbocuf,  the  appointment  of  Proaireur 
du  Roi  in  the  royal  Court  of  Assize  at 
Ajaccio — an  official  employment,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  that  of  the  English 
attorney-general. 

His  family,  on  his  father's  side,  was  of 
Tuscan  origin,  and  had  been  emiueut  as 
senators  of  the  republics  of  Florence,  San 
Miniato,  Bologna,  and  Treviso,  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  branch  from  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  was  directly  descended, 
was  that  which  had  flourished  in  San 
Miniato;  whence  they  removed  to  Corsica 
in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Ouelph  and 
Gibclline  factions,  which  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies had  distracted  Italy,  and  desolated  its 
chief  cities  and  states.  In  Corsica,  they 
were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the 

by  the  mayor  of  the  second  arrondissement  of  the 
canton  of  Paris,  and  bearing  date,  18me  Ycntose, 
an  IV.,  corresponding  to  March  9,  1796.  The 
change,  in  both  cases,  was  probably  occasioned  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  an  ear  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  effect  of  euphonious  and  pleasing 
sounds:  besides,  he  well  knew  the  effect  of  names 
and  sounds  on  the  credulous  and  unthinking  part 
of  mankind. 
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gentry  of  the  island ;  and  as  such,  Charles 
Marie  Buonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon 
Buouaparte,  was  sent  to  France  by  Count 
Marbmuf,  in  the  deputation  from  the  Corsi- 
can  noblesse,  relative  to  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  French 
generals  who  commanded  in  Corsica,  M.  de 
Marboeuf  and  M.  dc  Narbonuc  l'elez,  to 
Louis  XVI.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Buona- 
parte stauda  high  in  the  Golden  Book  of 
Bologna,  a  work  written  by  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  family,  printed  at  Cologne 
in  the  year  1656',  and  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  which  contains  a  genealogy 
of  the  Buonapartes,  carried  back  to  a  very 
remote  period.  He  was  called  Napoleoni, 
after  one  of  the  Italian  Buonaparte  family. 
A  saint  Napoleoni  once  flourished  in  the 
Koraish  calendar,  but  having  disappeared 
by  some  accident  or  neglect,  was,  iu  com- 
pliment his  imperial  namesake,  restored 
by  the  pope  to  his  former  rank  and  station 
among  the  canonized,  by  the  title  of  St. 
Napoleon  des  Ursins;  and  as  the  date  of 
j  his  festival  had  been  forgottcu,  the  birth- 
1  day  (August  13th)  of  the  victorious  soldier 
was  assigned  for  the  celcbratiou :  thus,  as  it 
has  been  naively  observed,  the  protege  "  had 
the  rare  honour  of  promoting  a  patron ;" 
and  received  some  reparation  for  the  taunts 
to  which  he  had  been  frequently  subject 
while  at  Bricnne,  where  he  had  been  often 
twitted  by  his  comrades  with  his  supposed 
descent  from  the  obsolete  saint.  On  his 
mother's  side,  his  descent  was  equally  hon- 
ourable. The  family  of  llamolini,  to  which 
she  was  allied,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  republic  of  Genoa.* 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
.  second-born  child  of  a  family  of  thirteen. 
The  name  of  his  elder  brother  was  Joseph; 
those  of  his  other  brothers  were  Lucieu, 
Louis,  and  Jerome.  His  sisters  were 
Eliza,  Pauline,  and  Caroline.    The  whole 

f 

•  When  Xapoleon  Buonaparte  had  climbed  to  sove- 
reign pow<>r,  bis  flatterers  were  willing  to  assign  him 
a  lofty  pedigree.  As  he  could  ufford  to  disregard  all 
the  luntro  of  patrician  birth,  his  reply  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  appeared  de»irous  of  assigning  a 

Tl  srijiin  or  pedigree  to  hi*  son-in-law,  was  - 
nm  the  Kod.tlf  of  my  race,"  alluding  to  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  family,  Uodolf  of  Ham- 
burg. On  a  fimilur  ocexsion,  lie  silenced  a  proles- 
sionul  genealogist,  with — "Friend,  my  patent  dates 
from  Monte  Xotte,"  an  allusion  to  the  iir>l  battle 
be  gained.  IF*  observation  to  the  poclFms,  uho 
ottered  to  compose  for  him  a  genealogy,  in  which 
proof*  should  be  adduced,  sufficient  to  convinc'  the 
most  iucrcd  ilous,  that  he  was  sprung  fn  in  the  kings 
of  Ibu  Oatnignths  "  1  thmik  >ou;  but  I  ti rut  nnself 
10 


family  was  endowed,  in  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  with  talent;  but  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  not  one  of  them, 
except  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  would  have 
risen  above  the  sphere  of  mediocrity,  and 
most  of  them  would  have  remained  below 
it.  Caroline  assumed  the  mental  superiority 
over  her  sisters,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
did  over  the  male  branch  of  the  family. 
Jerome  had  no  pretcusion  to  intellectual 
endowment;  and  his  conduct,  character, 
and  personal  appearance  were  in  accordance 
with  his  mental  pretensions  :  his  appearance 
was  so  mean  and  u  tip  repossessing,  that  his 
brother  told  him  one  day,  after  he  had  en- 
rolled him  iu  the  monarchical  list  of  the 
Napoleonic  dyuasty — "  If  the  majesty  of 
kings  was  stamped  upon  their  foreheads, 
you  might  travel  incognito;  you  would 
never  be  discovered." 

The  family  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  may 
be  said  to  be  literary.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  the  author  of  The  Supper  of  Beau- 
caire,  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
parties  iu  the  south  of  France.  While  in 
garrison  at  Valence,  in  Dauphine",  aud  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  obtaiued  the 
prize  (a  gold  medal),  offered  by  the  academy 
of  Lyons,  for  the  best  theme  on  Haynal's 
question — "  What  are  the  principles  and 
constitutions  best  calculated  to  advance 
mankind  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
happiness?"  The  manuscript  of  this  essay, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was, 
when  Napoleou  Buonaparte  was  seated  on 
the  imperial  throne,  presented  to  him  by 
Talleyrand,  who  had  obtained  it  out  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  academy,  aud,  no  doubt,  thought 
to  please  his  master  and  conciliate  his 
favour  by  the  act ;  but  as  the  tract  abounded 
iu  sentiments  on  liberty,  and  arguments  in 
its  favour,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eye  over  a  few  pages,  than 
he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  exclaiming — "  One 

more  honoured  by  the  stock  of  Buonaparte.  My 
family  ought  not  to  date  its  origin  from  any  era  but 
that  of  the  ISir.e  Brumaire."  The  day  of  the  Sec- 
tions is  equally  characteristic  of  his  lofty  sense  of 
personal  merit.  H;.*  opinion  of  the  contemptible 
adulation  mid  the  gross  incense  of  sycophantic 
flatterer*  was  strongly  displayed,  when  l>enou  pre- 
sented him,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  de*ign 
of  a  medal,  representing  an  eagle  strangling  a  leo- 
pard, as  alluuve  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  Fuglish.  "What!"  said  Napoleon  UiiMia- 
paite,  "strangling  the  leopard!  There  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  si  a  on  which  the  eagle  dare  show  himself. 
This  i*  bast-  adulation.  It  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  to  represent  the  eagle-  a»  choked  by  the 
leopard!" 
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never  observe  everything."  While  in 
garrison  at  Douay,  he  employed  his  leisure 
time  in  writing,  on  the  model  of  his  favourite 
Plutarch,  the  lives  of  those  Corsicans  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  land  of  their 
birth ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  he  also 
composed  a  brief  history  of  Corsica,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Joly,  the  book- 
seller of  Ddle,  for  its  publication;  but  the 
undertaking  was  never  put  into  execution, 
on  account  of  his  regiment  being  ordered 
into  another  garrison.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  an  heroic  poem,  to  stimulate  his 
countrymen  to  endeavour  the  regeneration 
of  the  land  of  bis  birth  ;  but  nothing  more 
is  recorded  of  his  poetical  efforts  than  the 
mention  of  the  design.*  His  Mhnoires, 
dictated  at  St.  Helena,  is  the  last  of  his 
accredited  works.  Joseph  published  a  little 
novel,  entitled  Moina.  Lucien's  literary 
productions  are  an  epic  poem,  entitled 
Charlemagne,  or  the  Church  Delivered ; 
S/ellina,  a  novel ;  and  Cerneide,  or  Corsica 
Saved,  a  poem.  The  publications  of  Louis 
are,  Maria,  or  the  Torments  of  Love,  or,  as  it 
was  entitled  in  a  new  edition,  Maria,  or  the 
Dutch  Woman ;  and  Historic  Documents  on 
the  Government  of  Holland.  Neither  of 
the  productions  of  the  literary  imperial 
family  possess  much  merit.  Mad  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  however,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  composition,  he  would  no  doubt 
hare  obtained  no  mean  position  among 
authors.  Logical  accuracy  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  He  was  one  of 
the  profonndest  thinkers  of  modern  times. 

In  early  childhood,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
gave  indications  of  superior  talent,  with  a 

•  This  vu  not  the  only  effort  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte displayed  of  hi*  devotion  to  the  muse  of  poetry. 
Hi*  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  gave  an  opportunity 
for  its  exhibition.  When  the  emperor  visited  Hol- 
land, a  Dutch  burgomaster,  to  display  his  loyalty  and 
poetical  inspiration,  affixed  on  the  triumphal  arch, 
under  which  Buonaparte  was  to  pass,  the  following 
distich : — 

"  II  n'a  pas  fait  un  sottise 
En  epousant  Marie  Louise," 
(He  ha*  made  no  mistake  in  marrying  Marin  Louisa.) 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  perceiving  the  poetical  effu- 
sion, called  the  burgomaster  to  him,  and  said — "  So 
they  cultivate  poetry  here,"    "  Sire,  I  compose  some 
verses'*  was  the  answer.     "Ah!  it  is  you — take  a 
pinch  of  snuff,"  the  emperor  rejoined,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  box  and  the  snuff,  saying  — 
"  Qunnd  vous  y  prendre*  une  prise 
Kappelez  vous  de  Marie  Louise." 
(  Whenever  you  take  a  pinch,  remember  Maria  Louisa.) 

t  When  quite  a  child,  being  in  a  party  of  young 
folk,  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room  with  a  book, 
vol.  I.  c 


strong  proncness  to  solitude  and  medita- 
tion ;f  he  displayed  great  intelligence,  rapid 
comprehension,  and  considerable  energy 
of  mind  and  character.  His  own  de- 
scription of  his  character  contains  great 
truth  and  expressiveness :  — "I  was  an 
obstinate  and  an  inquisitive  child.  1  was 
extremely  headstrong :  nothing  overawed 
me — nothing  disconcerted  me.  I  made  my- 
self formidable  to  the  whole  family.  My 
brother  Joseph  was  the  one  with  whom  I 
was  the  oftenest  embroiled :  he  was  bitteu, 
beaten,  abused.  I  went  to  complain  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  confusion. 
I  had  need  to  be  on  the  alert ;  our  mother 
would  have  repressed  my  warlike  humour : 
she  would  not  have  put  up  with  my  ca- 
prices." This  auto-portrait  of  his  disposi- 
tion exhibits  very  characteristic  traits  of  hia 
future  character  and  conduct.  Both  in 
childhood  and  manhood,  whether  aggres- 
sor or  aggrieved,  he  generally  gained  his 
point  by  his  finesse,  duplicity,  and  subtile 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
by  his  great  activity  and  celerity  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  character  which  he  has  given  of  his 
ungovernable  temper  and  disposition  to 
assume  the  masterv  over  others,  forcibly 
developed  itself  in  after-life,  especially  after 
he  had  obtained  sovereign  power.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  his  disposition,  that  he 
gave  way  to  fits  of  passion  to  that  degree, 
as  to  throw  himself  into  violent  convulsions. 
His  usual  practices,  when  angry  and  much 
excited,  were  to  stamp  with  his  foot,  strike 
his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  throw  him- 
self on  the  ground  like  one  deprived  of 
reason.     No  one  had  the  least  power  of 

while  the  rest  were  dancing  and  amusing  themselves. 
They  urged  him  to  join  in  their  amusements:  his 
reply  to  their  entreaties  was,  "  Jouer  et  dancer,  ce 
n'est  pas  la  manicre  de  former  un  homme."  (Play- 
ing and  dancing  it  not  the  way  to  form  a  man.)  The 
same  principle  was  his  rule  of  conduct  throughout 
life.  During  his  voyages  to  and  from  Egypt,  he  was 
continually  employed  in  cultivating  his  mind.  Geo- 
metry, chemistry,  Sec,  were  his  constant  occupation. 
If  the  activity  of  his  mind  found  not  wherewithal  to 
exercise  itself  in  reality,  he  supplied  the  defect  by 
giving  scope  to  imagination,  or  in  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  scavans,  or  learned  men,  attached 
to  the  expedition,  or  in  promoting  discussion  on 
literary  and  metaphysical  subjects  among  his  officers. 
The  value  of  time  was  the  great  object  he  not  only  pro- 
posed for  his  own  observance,  but  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  it  on  the  notice  of  others.  On 
one  of  his  visits  to  places  of  education— "  Young 
people,"  said  he,  addressing  the  pupils,  "  every  hour 
of  time  lost,  is  a  chance  of  misfortune  for  future 
life." 
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calming  his  imperious  and  irascible  terapcr  J  of  the  kiud  are  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
but  Josephine.    Iu  his  earliest  childhood,  historical  narration. 

as  he  has  himself  said,  he  exhibited  indica- 1  When  he  attained  manhood,  this  snpe- 
tions  of  that  disposition  and  direction  of  |  riority  was  of  a  more  positive  and  deter- 
feeling  which  incline    their  possessor  to 


assume  a  superiority  over  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  direction 
of  nflairs.  He  was  by  nature  a  despot. 
"  Master  of  a  school,  or  upon  a  throne  ; 
chief  of  a  squadron,  or  a  corporal  on  guard; 
at  Paris  or  at  Kamtschatka — everywhere  he 
would,"  as  one  of  his  biographers  has 
honestly  acknowledged,  "  have  been  a 
tyrant."  His  superiority  of  character  was 
early  felt;  and  many  were  the  previsions 
entertained  of  his  future  greatness  and 
eminence.  Among  the  admissible  class  of 
these  predictions,  that  of  his  great  uncle, 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,* 
is  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  That  ec- 
clesiastic, calling  the  children  about  his 
death-bed,  to  take  farewell  and  bless  them, 
addressed  to  them  these  memorable  words: 
— "  You,  Joseph,  are  the  eldest,  but  Napo- 
leon is  the  head  of  the  family :  remember 
my  words."  Whenever  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte mentioned  this  injunction  of  his  uncle, 
he  used  laughingly  to  say: — "This  was  n 
true  disinheritance;    it  was  the  scene  of 


minate  character,  and  was  frequently  recog- 
nised by  his  contemporaries.  "  This  man," 
said  a  close  and  sagacious  observer  of  cha- 
racter, "  will  create  a  new  era  in  the  world." 
In  a  letter,  addressed  by  Jos6phine  to  a 
friend  on  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  occur  the  following 
words : — "  I  admire  the  general's  courage ; 
the  extent  of  his  information  on  every  sub- 
ject on  which  he  converses ;  his  shrewd  in- 
telligence, which  enables  him  to  understand 
the  thoughts  of  others  before  they  are  ex- 
pressed ;  but  I  confess  I  am  somewhat 
fearful  of  the  control  which  he  appears 
anxious  to  exercise  over  everything  around 
him.  His  scrutinising  glance  has  in  it  some- 
thing singular,  which  is  felt  even  by  the 
directors:  it  really  awes  them;  therefore,  it 
may  well  lie  supposed  to  intimidate  a 
woman." — [Mt'moires  de  Josephine.)  Even 
Paoli's  remark,  whether  uttered  as  indica- 
tive of  his  superior  pretensions,  or  merely 
to  cajole  and  win  him  to  his  purpose,  is 
remarkable  : — "  This  young  man  is  cut  from 
the  antique ;  he  is  one  of  Plutarch's  men." 


Jacob  and  Esau."  This  remarkable  dis-  <  Even  iu  his  youth  his  superiority  of  intel- 
ti notion,  Las  Casus  (Memorial  de  Ste  |  leet  was  felt  and  acknowledged.  M.  dc 
lltlrne  oh  Journal  de  la    Vie  Privt'e  de 1  Keraglion,    inspector   of   the    college  of 


/' Empenur)  tells  us,  was  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  uncle  on  account  of  his  grave  and 
reflective  character,  and  sound  exercise  of 
reason  he  displayed  at  a  very  early  age. 
The  same  author  has  (aud  the  panegy- 
rically-iuclincd  biographers  of  the  empe- 
ror have  subsequently  reiterated  the  tale), 
with  great  particularity,  stated  the  remark- 
able previsions  of  his  hero's  greatness,  indi- 
cated from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth 
taking  place  on  a  temporary  couch,  covered 
with  tapestry,  representing  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  to  which  his  mother  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  from  the  sudden  supervention 
of  her  labour  while  attending  at  the  solem- 
nization of  mass  ou  a  festival.    But  stories 

•  "  The  archdeacon  of  Ajaccio  wns  an  excellent 
old  man.  Good,  generous,  and  inteliigt  nl :  he  wa*  a 
father  to  u«,  and  re-eMabli*hed  the  affair*  of  the 
family,  which  our  father's  fondnes*  for  pleasure  had 
deteriointed.  lie  «n»  rich,  hut  did  not  like  to  part 
with  his  money,  lie  utrove  hard  to  per*iinde  u» 
that  he  had  not  paved  anything.  •  Yoti  well  know,' 
he  would  ««v,  '  that  1  have  it  not :  your  father's 
f ktravAgaru'e  has  left  me  nothing'  At  the  name 
time,  he  would  nuthorife  me  to  »ell  a  head  r-f  rattle, 
or  a  hamper  of  wine  :  it  u;„  UU  a  pretence.    We  had 


Brienne,  inscribed  on  the  margin  of  the 
report  of  his  examination,  opposite  to  the 
signature  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  : — "  A  Corsiean  by  cha- 
racter aud  birth.  If  favoured  by  circum- 
stances, this  young  man  will  rise  high." 
When  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
talents  and  acquirements  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  that  he 
considered  him  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his 
scientific  d'je&nert. 

When  about  ten  years  old,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  in  the  deputation  from 
the  Corsiean  noblesse  to  the  French  king, 
and  was  placed  (April  23rd,  177U)  in  the 
Royal  Military  School   at   Brienne,  into 

hearing  him  preach  up  poverty,  while  he  had  piee»« 
of  gohi  in  hi*  pocket*,  resolved  to  play  him  a  trick. 
I'aulir.e  wa*  quite  young:  we  jjavo  her  the  iewon ; 
she  drew  out  the  bu^;  the  doubloon*  rolled  out.  and 
covered  the  tioor.  We  bur*t  out  into  fiu  of  laughter, 
while  the  good  old  man  was  nlmoH  choked  with  ro^e 
nnd  confusion.  Our  mother  come  in,  scolded,  picked 
up  the  piece*  of  gold,  and  the  archdeacon  fell  to  pro- 
tr«tiug  that  the  money  wa*  not  his  own.  We  k:irw 
what  course  to  follow  in  thi*  re«pect.  and  took  enre 
not  to  coiitr.idict  him."-  La*  CVa*.  Memorial  tie  Sit 
discovered  n  hug  of  money  ;  and  being  piqued  at  I  lleU  ne,  ou  Journal  de  la  l  ie  Pnrfe  de  f  Emnrreur. 
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[niS  MILITARY  CAREER. 


which  the  Count  of  Marbccuf  had  procured 
hira  admission.*  While  in  that  establish- 
ment, he  was  distinguished  for  his  assiduous 
attention  to  his  studies.  To  adopt  his  own 
words,  he  "  wanted  to  learn,  to  know  every- 
thing, and  to  distinguish"  himself.  He 
"devoured  all  the  books  that  came  in  his 
way."t  His  devotion  to  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  military  science,  and  gene- 
ral literature,  was  remarkable ;  but  he  made 
little  progress  in  Latin,  holding  a  very  low 
position  in  the  fourth  form  when  even  fifteen 
years'  old.  His  favourite  authors  were  Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,  Arrian,  Tacitus,  and  Ossian  ; 
the  works  of  Vauban,  Miillcr,  Cohorn,  and 
Fo'.ard.  lie  was  of  very  reserved  manners, 
and  mixed  but  little  in  the  pastimes  of  his 
school-fellows ;  but  his  love  for  such  diver- 


sions as  mimiccd  war  was  extreme;  and 
the  skill  he  displayed  in  his  miniature  for- 
tifications and  investments,  and  the  tact 
and  dexterity  in  directing  the  mock  encoun- 
ters and  Lilliputian  warfare  of  the  attacking 
and  defensive  parties,  attracted  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  all  observers.  In  1783, 
he  was  scut  to  the  Royal  Military  School  at 
Paris,  where  his  conduct  and  attention  to 
his  studies  were  the  same  as  they  had  been 
at  Brienne.:*:  "While  at  that  establishment, 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  vise-prin- 
cipal, Berton,  on  the  imperfect  discipline  and 
economy  of  that  academy.  Even  at  that 
early  age,  and  iu  the  subordinate  condition 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  could  not  restrain 
his  uncontrollable  disposition  to  detect  and 
expose  abuses. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  HIS  MILITARY  CAREER. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  examined  j  attach  him  to  his  interest,  he  appointed  him 


by  the  celebrated  La  Place,  and  obtained 
the  brevet  of  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the 
artillery  regiment  La  Ferc.§  lie  joined 
his  regiment  at  Valance,  in  Dauphine,  and 
while  in  garrison  in  that  place,  competed  for 
the  prize-medal  offered  for  the  best  answer 
to  Raynal's  question.  In  170:2,  he  became 
captain  of  artillery;  and,  iu  171)3,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  visited  Corsica. 
While  in  that  island,  he  was  importuned  by 
Paoli  (who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  the  command  in  chief 
in  Corsica)  to  join  the  intended  effort  to  re- 
assert the  independence  of  Corsica.  To 

•  His  eldest  sister,  Pauline,  was  also  educated  at  tlie 
academy  of  Slt-Cyr,  which  was  a  foundation  into  which 
only  young  ladies  of  noble  family  wore  admitted.  , 

t  He  was  a  groat  favourite  with  his  teachers,  who  | 
all,  except  one,  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
That  person  «m  the  dull,  heavy  M.  Bauer,  German 
muter  at  the  military  school  of  l'aris,  who  formed 
a  contemptuous  opinion  of  his  abilities  because  he 
did  not  make  much  advancement  iu  the  German  lan- 
guage. One  day,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  not  being  in 
hi*  place,  M.  Bauer  inquired  where  he  was,  and  being 
told  that  he  was  attending  his  examination  in  the 
d&Mof  artillery — "  Oil !  so  he  doe*  learn  something," 
•aid  the  discriminating  German.  "  Why,  sir,  he  is 
the  beat  mathematician  in  the  school,''  was  the  reply 
of  one  of  the  class.  "  Ah  !"  rejoined  Bauer,  I  have 
always  heard  it  remarket),  that  none  but  a  fool  could 
learn  mathematics."  Even  M.  Kcrnglion,  the  in- 
ipector  of  the  college,  notwithstanding  his  high 
opinion  of  his  intellectual  endowment,  formed  a 
mi»apprchension  of  the  bent  of  his  genius.  In  his 
report  presented  to  the  king  on  Buonaparte's  leav- 
ing Brienne.  he  states — "  He  would  make  an  excel- 
lent 


II 


I 


colonel  of  one  of  the  two  battalions  of  na- 
tional militia  which  had  been  raised  at 
Ajaecio;  and,  among  other  flatteries,  to 
induce  him  to  co-operate,  the  wily  Corsican 
used  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  tell  him 
he  was  "  one  of  Plutarch's  men — cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  autique."  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, however,  was  not  to  be  won:  he 
rejected  the  proposal,  seeing,  as  it  has  been 
graphically  said,  "  that  Corsica  was  no  longer 
the  scene  on  which  the  love  of  freedom,  or 
military  prowess,  could  take  their  loftiest 
stand ;  and  that  the  great  drama  that  Paoli 
had  rehearsed  in  his  younger  days,  in  an 

t  On  visiting  Brienne,  when  he  had  risen  to 
power,  he  called  on  an  old  woman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  hud  sold  him  milk  and  fruit  while  he  was 
at  that  establishment,  and  asked  her  if  she  remem- 
bered a  boy  of  the  name  of  Buonaparte?  "  Yes." 
was  her  reply.  "  Hid  he  always  pay  her  for  what  he 
had  of  her?"  "  She  believed  so  ;  perhaps  a  few  sous 
might  have  been  left."  Napoleon  Buonaparte  pre- 
sented her  with  a  purse  of  gold,  in  discharge  of  any 
outstanding  debt  between  them. 

§  Mademoiselle  I'ermon,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Abrantes,  one  of  his  earliest  female  acquaintances, 
mentions,  that  he  came  to  her  parents'  home  on  the 
day  on  which  he  first  put  on  his  uniform,  in  the 
highest  spirits,  as  is  usual  with  young  men  on  such 
an  occasion  j  and  that  her  younger  sister,  who  hud 
just  left  boarding-school,  was  so  struck  with  his 
comical  appearance,  in  the  enormous  booU  which 
were  at  that  time  worn  by  the  artillery,  that  she 
immediately  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
saying — he  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  Puss-in- 
Boots.  As  a  proof  that  he  retained  no  rancour  for 
her  raillery,  he,  a  few  days  afterwards,  presented  her 
with  an  elegant  bound  copy  of  I>u«»-in-Boot*. 
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obscure  comer,  to  which  he  still  wished  to  1  tion,  by  the  insurgents,  to  Marseilles,  which 
confine  it,  had  got  a  kingdom  for  a  stage,  was  defended  by  the  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
and  nations  to  behold  the  swelling  act."  ,  bons,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  and  j  supremacy  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
pcrsuasions  of  the  veteran  chief,  and  joined  ;  ment.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  duty, 
the  French  party,  under  the  command  of  he  composed  and  published  the  pamphlet 
Salicetti.  His  first  service  was  the  capture  !  entitled  The  Supper  of  Iieaucaire,  which, 
of  the  small  fortress,  called  the  Torre  di  j  as  has  been  before  stated,  was  descriptive  of 
Capitello,  near  Ajaccio.  On  account  of  his  the  state  of  parties  in  that  part  of  France, 
departure  from  the  national  cause,  he  and  .  and  was  designed  as  a  vindication  of  the 


his  family  were  banished  from  Corsica,  and 
their  property  confiscated.  The  family  re- 
tired to  Marseilles,  and  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte returning  to  Paris,  soon  joined  his 
regiment  at  Auxonuc,  in  Burgundy.  Hav- 
ing been  about  this  time  recommended  by 
his  countryman,  Salicetti,  to  the  notice  of 
Karros,  he  rapidly  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  promotion,  obtained  a  colo- 
nelcy, and  was  employed  in  the  south  of 


politics  of  the  Jacobins.  For  the  services 
he  had  rendered  by  his  sword  and  his  pen, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  the 
command  of  the  artillery  of  the  army  be- 
sieging Toulon,  under  the  direction  of  Gene- 
ral Cartcaux,  that  city,  like  many  of  the  chief 
towns  in  the  south  of  France,  having  risen 
in  insurrection  against  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  had  invited  the  combined 
English,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  squadrons 


France  in  preventing  the  convoys  of  ammuni-  I  which  were  on  the  coast,  to  its  aid. 


SIEGE  AND  SURRENDER  OF  TOULON. 


The  commandant  of  artillerv,  on  his  arrival 
at  head-quarters, found  that  the  measures  and 
operations  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress,  were  not  only  erroneous,  but  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  The  position  of  the 
batteries  was  not  only  wrong  and  useless, 
but  they  had  been  constructed  two  gun- 
shots' distance  from  the  walls,  and  three 
from  the  English  shipping.  The  balls,  also, 
were  heated  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they 
became  cold  before  they  reached  the  guns. 
He  pointed  out  these  errors  (in  addition  to 
that  of  attacking  the  body  of  the  place,  in- 
stead of  the  forts  situated  on  the  Hauteur 
de  Grassc  and  the  mountain  of  Farou)  to 
Cartcaux  ;  but  that  vain  coxcomb,  who  had 
been  a  music-master,  told  him,  that  his 


comments  on  it,  pointing  out  its  unscien- 
tific and  impractical  nature,  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Convention.  The 
consequence  was  Cartcaux's  recall,  and  the 
appointment  of  Doppet,  who  had  practised 
as  a  physician.  On  the  medical  general's 
arrival,  he  found  that  the  commandant  of 
artillery  had  collected  a  train  of  200  guns, 
and  had  constructed  batteries  capable  of 
commanding  the  two  forts  of  La  Grasse  (or, 
as  the  English  termed  it,  "  Little  Gibraltar," 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  its  command- 
ing the  narrow  passage  between  the  port  and 
the  Mediterranean)  and  Malbosquct,  and  of 
sweeping  the  harbour  and  roadstead.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  (Barras,  Sali- 
cetti, aud  the  younger  Robespierre — persons 


assistance  was  nut  wanted,  but  that  he  was  j  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  government 
welcome  to  stay  and  partake  in  his  ylory,  j  to  watch  and  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
without  sharing  the  fatigue.  But  Cartcaux's,  generals),  visitiug  these  works,  and  finding 
wife  had  more  sense  and  penetration  than  j  that  a  large  battery  which  the  commaudant 
her  empty-pated  husband.  "  Do  let  this  of  artillery  had  caused  to  be  formed  behind 
young  man  have  his  way,"  said  she;  "  he  Malbosquct,  but  which  he  kept  carefullv 
really  must  know  more  about  the  matter  than  concealed  from  the  enemy  by  the  cover  of 
you  :  if  he  succeeds,  you  will  get  the  credit."  \  a  plantation  of  olives— inteuding  it  for  a  ruse 
As  the  uiusic-gcueral  was  obstinate,  and  I  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy  as  to 
would  not  listen  to  advice,  Napoleon  Buo-  the  actual  attack  intended,  by  opening  its 
napartc  requested  him  to  give  his  instruc-  fire  for  the  first  time,  when  the  attack  should 
tions  in  writing,  that  they  might  be  taken  as  |  be  made  for  the  possession  of  Little  Gibral- 
a  guide  in  arrauging  the  measures  uecessary  ;  tar — had  been  made  use  of,  ordered,  in  the 
to  support  the  attack.  When  he  had  ob-  absence  of  the  commandant,  an  immediate 
tained  the  document,  he  made  marginal  cannonade,  and  the  English,  at  the  same 
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[HIS  CONDUCT  AT  TOULON. 


I  1 


time,  making  a  sally,  captured  the  batteries 
and  spiked  the  guns ;  but  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte appearing,  and  rallying  the  troops, 
the  English  were  driven  back  into  their 
forts,  and  their  general,  O'Hara,  taken. 

The  doctor  general,  who  had  superseded 
the  martial  music-master,  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  acquiring  a  splendid  military  reputa- 
tion, by  the  taking  of  Little  Gibraltar  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  in  the 
camp.  A  French  soldier,  on  duty  in  the 
trenches,  having  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
on  guard  in  the  redoubt,  was  so  ill-treated, 
within  sight  of  his  comrades,  that  the  latter 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  fort,  and  being 
supported  by  a  sufficient  force,  had  reached 
the  gorge  of  the  redoubt,  when  Doppet's 
aid-de-camp  being  killed  by  his  side,  the 
general  was  seized  with  so  great  a  panic, 
that  he  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  a  re- 
treat; "  thus  doltishly  repelling  the  rare 
fortune  that  had  come  with  out-stretched 
arms  to  meet  him."  The  soldiery  were  so 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  poltroon, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  com- 
pelled to  depose  him.  The  ex-doctor  gene- 
ral was  succeeded  by  Dugommier,  a  brave 
and  veteran  officer.  On  the  appointment 
of  that  officer,  the  business  of  the  siege  pro- 
ceeded in  earnest  and  efficiently.  Little 
Gibraltar  was  taken;  and  the  combined 
fleet  of  England  and  Spain,  after  having 
exploded  the  magazines,  and  set  the  French 
shipping  in  the  harbour  on  fire,*  having 
been  discovered  to  have  weighed  anchor, 
and  to  be  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the 
roads,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  containing 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon 
and  of  the  refugees  from  Marseilles,  who 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  convention, 
a  general  assault  was  made ;  and  thus  was 
Toulon,  after  four  months'  siege,  recovered 
to  France,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
in  the  south  of  France  wholly  subdued. 
But  the  conquest  was  tarnished  with  the 
slaughter  of  many  hundreds  of  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants,  for  their  adhesion  to  the 
fallen  monarchy ;  and  the  ferocious  butchery 
extended  even  to  the  workmen  (150  in 
number),  who  had  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  which  had  been 

•  "  Nine  aeventy-four  gun-ship*  and  four  frigates 
were  seen  blazing  at  the  game  moment  in  the  har- 
bour, the  fire  and  smoke  of  which  resembled  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano ;  while  the  shouts  of  the 
Tieiors,  the  cries  of  the  fugitives — many  of  whom 
had  not  vet  cleared  the  shore  w  hen  the  republican 
troops  had  entered  the  city — the  constant  roar  of 
the  artillery,  playing  on  the  town  and  the  retiring 


erected  by  the  disaffected  inhabitants  and 
their  English  allies.  An  amusing  anecdote 
is  recorded  in  the  Memoir  of  Las  Casas,  of  a 
transaction  that  took  place  during  this  siege. 
A  number  of  Parisians  arriving  at  the  camp, 
in  fifteen  splendid  carriages,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
reproaching  him  with  inactivity  and  delay  in 
its  operations,  and  the  breach  of  his  orders 
issued  by  the  conventional  sages,  "  to  cap- 
ture the  fortress  in  three  days,"  said,  "  We 
are  volunteer-gunners  from  Paris :  we  burn 
with  ardour  to  fulfil  our  country's  expecta- 
tions:  furuish  us  with  arms;  to-morrow 
we  will  march  upon  the  enemy."  The  com- 
mander-in-chief stood  confounded;  but,  at 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  suggestion,  directed 
them  to  man,  on  the  morrow,  a  park  of 
artillery  on  the  beach.  When  the  Parisian 
military  critics  entered  on  their  duties,  an 
English  frigate,  observing  a  great  bustle 
among  the  guns,  saluted  them  with  an  in- 
terrogative broadside ;  and  as  there  were  no 
batteries  or  epaulments  to  shelter  the 
embryo  heroes,  who  had  determined  not 
to  hide  their  candle  under  a  bushel,  but  to 
make  known  their  acts  of  noble  daring  and 
volitate  per  ora,  they  were  quickly  sent  to 
the  right-about;  aud  as  they  did  not  feel  an 
inclination  to  return  "  to  fulfil  their  country's 
expectations,"  they  furnished  the  camp  with 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  rapid  and  dextrous 
use  they  made  of  their  heels.  Two  other 
anecdotes  of  the  military  mania  which  had 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Parisians,  are 
not  uninteresting.  Above  600  plaus,  con- 
cocted by  the  good  people  of  Paris  for  the 
conduct  of  the  siege,  were  transmitted  to 
the  camp  during  the  brief  space  of  time 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  commanded  the 
artillery.  In  this  siege,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte received  three  slight  vfbunds — one 
in  the  head,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  one  in 
the  side,  which  last  he  received  from  the 
bayonet  of  an  English  serjeant  of  marines, 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  General 
O'Hara.  This  last  wound,  when  it  healed, 
left  a  hollow  mark  behind,  which  never 
filled  up,  and  which  was  visible  when  he 
was  a  corpse,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-eight 
years  from  the  time  of  its  infliction. 

vessels,  and  tho  occasional  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine,  whirling  masses  of  blazing  fragments  high 
into  the  garish  atmosphere,  formed  a  scene  as  terrific 
as  the  imagination  can  well  conceive.  It  was  on 
this  night  of  terror,  conflagration,  tears,  and  blood, 
that  the  star  of  Napoleon  liuonapartc  first  ascended 
the  horizon." — Scott's  JIUtory  of  Najtoleon  Buona- 
parte. 
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HIS  SUBSEQUENT  SERVICES  AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

The  surrender  of  Toulon  bad  established  I  misfortune  and  the  presence  of  danger  to 
the  reputation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  a  depress  his  spirits,  or  divert  his  mind  from 
man  of  commanding  abilities  and  a  cousum-  its  darling  and  appropriate  pursuits, 
mate  officer.  Though  a  studied  silence  of  his  |  Not  meeting  with  any  military  employ- 
eminent  services  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  had  '  ment  on  his  release,  he  joined  his  family, 
been  observed  in  the  despatches,  the  obser-  who  then  were  struggling  in  very  distressed 


vation  of  Barras,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  army,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
i  Carnot,  the  then  French  war-minister,  ("  1 
I  earnestly  recommend  you  to  advance  this 
young  man  speedily,  otherwise  he  will  find 
means   to   advance   himself,")  no  doubt, 
operated  in  his  favour.    He  was  accordingly 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  appointed  to 
j  survey,  and  put  into  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, the  whole  line  of  fortifications  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France.  Having 
executed  the  undertaking  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  war-minister,  Carnot,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  artillery  of  the 
army  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  serving  under 
,  General  Dumerbiou. 

His  services  at  Oneille,  Del  Cairo,  Saorgio, 
and  particularly  in  the  dislodgcmcnt  of  the 
Sardinians  from  the  narrow  ravine  between 
the  mountains  which  separate  France  from 
Italy,  known  as  the  Col-di-Tcndi,  which 
gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  range 
of  the  higher  Maritime  Alps,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  difficulties  of  their  advance  into 
Italy,  were  rewarded  by  the  commander-in- 
chief's  declaration  to  the  Committee  of 
War  : — "  I  am  iudebted,''  said  he,  "  to  the 
comprehensive  talents  of  General  Buona- 
parte for  the  plans  which  have  ensured  our 
victory."  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  was 
sent  by  the  war-minister  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Genoa,  on  matters  of  diplomatic  im- 
portance. On  his  return,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  bciug  concerned  in  the 
ambitious  designs  and  schemes  of  tyranny 


of  Robespierre,  suspended  from  his  military  duties  of  family  attachment.     Folded  in 
rank,  nnd  arraigned  before  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.    But  after  having  been 
imprisoned  a  fortnight,  his  innocence  ap- 
pearing on  inquiry,  an  order  was  issued  for 
tis  release.    When  the  officer  who  was  the 
jcarer  of  the  order  was  introduced  to  him, 
he  found  him  busy  in  his  dungeon  over  the 
map  of  Loiuhardy ; — so  little  power  had 


•  The  pawnbroker  wa»  Hourriennc'a  brother.  Fnu- 
vclet.  who,  with  several  others  hud  » titered  into  a 
speculation  of  a  national  miction.  They  received 
everything  which  those  who  desired  to  uuit  France 
wished  to  ««•!!,  and  funds  were  alwa\*  advunccd  on 
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circumstances  at  Marseilles.  Here  he  fell 
iu  love  with  a  Mademoiselle  Clcry  (whoisc 
sister  was  afterwards  married  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  she  herself  became  the  wife  of 
Hernadotte,  and  subsequently  the  Queen  of 
Swedeu),  whom  he  would  have  married,  had  , 
not  his  circumstances  been  too  straitened 
to  support  a  wife  and  supply  the  exigencies 
of  a  family. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  (171)5),  he  solicited 
the  war-office  for  employment,  but  his  ap- 
plication being  disregarded,  he  was  so  de- 
ficient of  the  means  of  support,  as  to  be 
glad  to  employ  himself  in  the  office  of  the 
Topographical  Committee,  and  for  Nonius, 
the  mapscllcr  and  publisher,  in  drawing 
maps  and  topographical  plans.  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  his  circumstances  were  so 
straitened,  that,  according  to  Bourricunc, 
such  was  his  difficulty  in  finding  daily  funds 
to  pay  for  his  dinner,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  pawning  his  watch.*  Among 
the  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes  which 
his  school-fellow  and  future  secretary  re- 
lates of  him,  were  his  proposals  to  him  to 
take  in  co-partnership  several  houses  then 
building  in  the  Hue  Montholou,  for  the 
purpose  of  sub-letting  them.  Such  was  his 
distress,  that  he  and  his  brother  Ixmis,  the 
father  of  the  present  emperor,  had  but  one 
coat  between  them,  and  used  to  wear  it 
alternately;  for  it  must  be  stated,  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
that  never,  under  the  most  trying  eircum- 
tanccs,  did  he  flinch  from  the  reciprocal 


each  other's  arms  they  lay,  during  the  long 
mornings  of  January,  without  fire  and  food, 
in  a  small  garret,  and  on  a  wretched  couch 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Moutmartre,  little 
suspecting  that  one  of  them,  in  less  than 
ten  mouths  from  that  day,  would  have  a 
terrible  renown  throughout  France ;  and 
that  the   other,  some  years  after,  would 


the  articles  previous  to  *.ile.    It  wa«  in  this  ahop, 

at  the  time  ot  the  a?.*n  nil  of  the  Tiii!crie»,  in 
AnguM,  IT!"'.',  that  Nnp..lt-on  Hnonapnrte's  watch 
tux!  hum  fur  .some  time  in  pawn.  Nourricnne'a 
Mctmrin. 
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have  a  crown  bestowed  on  him  by  the  same  ! 
hand  which  now  quivered  with  hunger  nnd 
cold.  It  was  during  this  frightful  period 
of  suffering,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  so 
often  met  with  Talma,  the  actor,  and  was 
indebted  to  that  great  tragedian  for  a  dinner 
at  the  Trois  Frores  Provencenux,  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  at  this  time,  too, 
that  he  was  arrested  in  the  street  by  the 
large-boned  lady  of  an  eating-house,  in  the 
Rue  dc  la  Huchcttc,  who  exclaimed,  as  she 
shook  him  by  the  collar — "  You  good-for- 
nothing  little  Corsican,  when  do  you  mean 
to  pay  the  seven  francs  you  owe  me — pour 
mft  frirandfatuc."  To  obtain  supplies  for  his 
necessities,  his  fancy  was  fruitful  in  devices. 
"  Every  day,"  says  Bourrienne,  "  we  con- 
ceived some  new  project  or  other."  Such  is 
generally  the  conduct  of  professional,  talented 
men,  while  pining  in  obscurity  and  neglect. 
We  have  known  the  talcutcd  but  briefless 
barrister,  devising  schemes  for  patent-medi- 
cines ;  the  skilful  but  unemployed  physician, 
projecting  companies,  railroads,  &c;  and  the 
accomplished  but  neglected  officer,  thinking 
of  converting  his  sword  into  a  pastoral  staff 
or  a  crosier,  or  planning  settlements  and  dis- 
tributions of  territory  in  distant  and  unset- 
tled regions. 

The  reasons  that  his  applications  for 
military  employment  were  not  attended  to, 
originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  interested  and 
partial  views  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  that  department 
of  the  public  service.  The  president  of  the 
military  committee,  Aubrcv,  an  old  officer 
of  the  ancient  rfyime,  objected  to  his  youth. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  reply  was  : — "  Pre- 
sence in  the  field  of  battle  might  be  reckoned 
in  the  place  of  years  ;"  a  sentiment  partak- 
ing of  the  same  lofty  confidence  in  his 
superiority  of  intellect  and  ability  to  meet 
and  provide  for  emergencies,  as  that  in  the 
reply  which  he  made  to  the  same  function- 
ary, on  his  removal  from  the  army  of  Italy 
to  that  of  La  Vendee,  when  that  officer 
reminded  him  of  his  youth  : — "  A  man  soon 
grows  old  on  the  field  of  battle ;"  or  that  in 
reply  to  the  observation  of  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, who  hesitated  about  his  appointment 
a*  general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  being  too 
young  : — "  In  a  year'l  shall  be  either  dead 
or  old."*  All  his  qualifications  and  acknow- 

•  Perhaps  Aubrev*<  objection  to  the  youthful 
pivi^niiojis  of  the  military  aspirant  might  lmve  bec-n 
comidered  to  have  been  intended  as  a  personal  insult 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  that  officer  hnd  seen 
lute  or  no  service ;  and  in  this  light,  it  is  not  im- 


ledged  military  talents  were,  however,  disre- 
garded by  the  interested  aud  partial  servants 
of  the  public,  and  he  remained  unemployed. 

Indignant  and  disgusted  at  the  treatment 
he  received,  he  meditated  entering  the 
Turkish  service,  and  with  that  view  trans- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  war-office  to  train 
the  Turkish  army,  and  iustruct  it  in  Euro- 
pean tactics,  so  as  to  enable  that  power  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  Russia ;  at  the 
same  time  soliciting  permission  to  organise 
the  Turkish  artillery.  "  With  the  European 
tactics,"  said  he,  to  a  friend,  "  I  will  teach 
the  Turks  to  pass  over  three  centuries  at 
once.  1  will  impale  ten  regiments,  if  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  one  to  obedience."  And  he 
closed  his  remarks  with  the  following  me- 
morable observation  :— "  Would  it  not  be 
strange,  should  a  Corsican  soldier  become 
King  of  Jerusalem."  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served : — "  That  go  where  he  would,  and 
wherever  he  might  find  a  field  of  action,  he 
always  contemplated  greatness— always  an- 
ticipated obtaining  the  summit  of  power." 
The  usual  ambition  of  men  of  talent — to 
be  somebody  in  the  great  firm  of  mankind, 
and  to  do  something  useful  and  merito- 
rious in  the  workshop  of  the  world's  happi- 
ness, did  not  suit  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
craving  and  restless  ambition :  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  towering  aspirations  and 
unbounded  wishes,  but  the  mastery  and 
subjugation  of  his  fcllow-mcn.  This  feeling 
took  possession  of  his  heart  in  early  life  : 
he  cherished  the  hallucination  ;  and  it  was 
bis  guiding-star — his  exciting  and  consoling 
genius  throughout  his  singular  and  eventful 
career. 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  his  appli- 
cation respecting  his  Turkish  scheme,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
of  artillery  in  Holland  ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  superseded  by  a  course  of  events 
(in  the  furtherance  of  which,  however  much 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  sense  of  humanity 
and  moral  obligation  may  be  inculpated, 
bis  future  interests  were  greatly  promoted) 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  hopes 
and  his  prospects,  and  enrolled  him  in  the 
order  of  marked  and  distinguished  men, 
who  have  given  a  tone  and  direction  to 
the  thoughts  of  men  calculated  to  improve 
and  revolutionise  the  world. 

probable  that  Buonaparte  considered  it :  for  when 
i  the  decree  pawed  for  the  unfortunate  exiles  (among 
whom  was  Aubrey),  who  had  been  barmhed  to  Cay- 
enne, to  be  restored  to  their  country,  he  excepted  him 
from  its  benefits. 
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HIS  PROMOTION  AND  MARRIAGE. 


The  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  conven- 
tion having  become  too  odious  and  insup- 
portable to  regain  public  confidence,  and 
ensure  domestic  peace  and  security,  a  re- 
modelment  of  the  government  was  contem- 
plated. But  the  projectors,  who  were  the 
original  offenders,  desirous  of  securing  to 
themselves  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of 
power,  proposed,  that  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, two-thirds  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  should  be  chosen, 
and  if  tliat  number  was  not  elected,  the 
deficiency  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  own 
body — a  proposal  rejected  with  indignation 
by  the  higher  and  intelligent  classes  of  the 
Parisian  population,  as  a  restriction  on  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  a  violation  of  all 
social  rights.  The  convention  persisting  in 
their  arbitrary  and  unjust  pretensions,  the 
citizens  assembled  in  the  several  sections  of 
Paris,  and  declaring  their  hostility  to  their 
measures,  proceeded  to  nominate  electors 
for  choosing  the  new  members.  The  na- 
tional guards  joined  in  the  opposition.  To 
oppose  the  insurgent  sections  (which  were 
forty-eight  out  of  the  fifty-three  into  which 
Paris  was  sub-divided),  General  Menou  was 
ordered  to  march,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
of  troops,  dissolve  the  assemblies,  and  disarm 
the  national  guard.  When  he  arrived  in 
the  section  lc  Pcllctier,  he  found  the  na- 
tional guards  under  the  command  of  Dani- 
can,  an  old  general  of  no  great  skill  and 
reputation,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Viviennc,  in  readiness  to  resist  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  assembly;  and  not  being  able 
to  persuade  that  body  to  oliey  the  com- 
mands of  the  convention,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  em- 
ployers. 

To  remedy  Menou's  indecision,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  appointed  Barras 
commander-in-chief ;  and,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, supported  by  that  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  had  been  with  the  army  at 
Toulon  anil  Nice,  and  by  others  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  resources 
of  his  genius  as  a  member  of  the  Topogra- 
phical Committee,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  appointed  second  in  command,  but  with 
the  virtual  and  entire  command.  Imme- 
diately on  the  investment  of  his  authority, 
he  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  designs  of  his  em- 
ployers. He  seized  the  artillery  at  Sablons, 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Paris,  and  sent  800  muskets  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  they  might  arm  themselves  during 
their  sittings. 

Matters  remained  in  suspense  between 
the  two  adverse  parties  till  the  following 
day,  when  40,000  of  the  national  guardi 
advanced,  by  different  streets,  to  the  attack 
of  the  Tuiferics,  in  which  the  convention 
held  its  sittings.  The  conventional  troop* 
were  in  readiuess  to  resist  them,  drawn  up 
in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  and  the  Place  du 
Carousal.  The  artillery  was  planted  ou  the 
bridges  and  places,  in  position,  at  the  cros- 
sings of  the  streets  through  which  the  n»-  I 
tional  guard  must  advance  to  the  attack, 
and  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  church  of 
St.  Roche,  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  commenced,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment all  the  batteries,  in  every  positiou, 
opened  their  fire,  scattering  grape-shot  on 
the  advancing  columns  and  the  assembled 
multitude,  spreading  death  and  destruction 
in  every  direction.  The  insurgent  troops, 
after  less  thau  an  hour's  contest,  takin* 
to  flight,  the  conventional  forces  marched 
into  the  various  disaffected  sections,  and 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  The  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  about  200  ou  each 
side. 

For  this  important  service,  which  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  conventionalists,  and 
established  them  in  their  usurped  power, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Paris,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Interior.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  formrd 
an  acquaintance  destined  to  be  of  no  small 
importance  to  him  in  his  future  career. 
This  acquaintanceship  originated  in  a  sin- 
gular circumstance. 

One  morning,  at  his  military  levee,  a  boy 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years'  old  presented 
himself,  and  entreated  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, that  his  father's  sword  should  be  re- 
turned to  him.  H  is  father,  the  late  Viscomptc 
Bcauharnais,  had  been  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  and  had  fallen  nndor 
the  axe  of  the  guillotine  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Robespierre.  "  1  was  so 
touched,"  says  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  by 
this  affectionate  request,  that  I  ordered  the 
sword  to  be  given  to  him.  This  boy  was 
Eugene  Bcauharnais.  On  seeing  the  sword, 
he  burst  into  tears.    I  felt  so  much  affected 
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by  bis  conduct,  that  I  noticed  and  praised  I  pudiated  the  inference,  that  he  was  indebted 


him  much.  A  few  days  afterwards,  his 
mother  came  to  return  me  a  visit  of  thanks. 
I  was  much  struck  with  her  appearance, 
and  still  more  with  her  fascinating  address." 
The  impression  made  by  her  beauty,  and  still 
more  by  her  talents  and  singular  graceful- 
ness of  address,  soon  ripened  into  a  stronger 
feeling  in  her  fascinated  lover's  bosom ;  to 
the  increase  of  which,  his  frequent  inter- 
course with  his  enchantress  at  Barras'  apart- 
ments in  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  greatly 
contributed ;  and  as  the  enchanted  hero's 
talents,  information,  and  conversational 
powers  were  great,  they  could  not  but 
interest  the  lady  in  his  favour :  thev  were 


for  the  appointment  to  his  marriage. 

Josephine  was  a  woman  extraordinarily 
endowed  by  nature :  her  goodness  of  heart, 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  and 
sound  and  intelligent  mind,  were  not  in- 
ferior to  her  beauty  and  her  attractive  grace- 
fuluess  of  manner  and  demeanour.  No 
woman  that  ever  lived,  knew  better  how  to 
practise  "  those  graceful  acts,  those  thou- 
sand delicacies" — the  high  and  heart-en- 
dearing qualities  which  ennoble  woman,  and 
tend  to  assimilate  her  to  angelic  nature. 
"  In  addition  to  her  beauty,"  says  Las 
Casas,  "  Madame  de  Beauharnais  possessed 
many  excellent  qualities :  benevolence  was 


accordingly,  after  the  due  and  becoming  her  natural  impulse;"  or,  as  Bourrienne 
period  of  "  the  sweet  intercourse  of  looks  says,  "  a  necessity  of  the  heart." 


aiid  smiles"  had  elapsed,  married  (9th 
March,  179G),  on  which  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  received  500,000  francs  as  a  mar- 
riage portion. 

Three  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage-rites,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  left 
Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italv.*  Much  contradiction  subsists  among 
his  biographers  as  to  the  channel  from 
which  he  derived  this  appointment,  which 
furnished  him  with  the  theatre  for  his  most 
splendid  achievements,  and  occupied  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  his  existence.  He 
himself  insinuated,  that  he  was  indebted  for 
the  appointment  to  his  own  merits,  and  the 
wish  of  the  directory  to  remove  him  from 
Paris.  But  Josephine's  Mtmoires  give  a 
different  version  of  the  story;  and  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  friends,  on  her  approach- 
ing marriage  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  Barras 
assures  me,  that  if  1  marry  the  general,  he 
sdiall  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy" — a  declaration  which  receives  con- 
firmation from  Las  Casas'  following  remark 
in  his  Memorial  de  Ste  Hehne .— "  The 
dowry  of  the  bride  was  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy."  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
however,  as  has  just  been  said,  always  re- 

•  On  his  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  line, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  put  himself  under  M.  Chanez, 
general  cf  brigade,  and  commandant  of  the  fortifica- 
tion* of  Pari«,  daring  the  winter  of  1795-'6,  to  be 
instructed  in  field-manasuvres  and  formations. 

•f  Could  any  one  suppose,  that  the  man  who  (fare 
ex;>r<**i»ion  to  the  language  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  could  cant  aside  the  woman  to  whom  he 
expressed  attachment  so  unbounded,  and  to  whom 
he  owed  to  great  obligation :  but  Napoleon  Buona- 


adorable  Josephine,' 


"  The 

Bourrienne  calls 
her  in  his  Memoires,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Tashcr  de  la  Payene,  a  planter  in  Mar- 
tinique, and  was  born  in  that  island,  June 
21th,  1763.  Being  sent  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  her  education,  she  married, 
at  au  early  age,  the  Viscount  de  Beauharnais 
(in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement,  when  they 
were  both  young,  between  her  parents  and 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  when  governor 
of  the  French  Antilles),  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  and  during  the  revolution  a 
general  in  the  republican  armies  on  the 
Rhine.  During  the  reign  of  terror  of 
Robespierre,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
and  his  lovely  wife  was  incarcerated  in  the 
dungeons  of  that  monster  until  his  downfall, 
and  would  have  perished  on  the  scaffold,  had 
not  his  death  superseded  the  mandate  for 
her  execution.  The  character  of  this  ad- 
mirable woman  is  well  portrayed  by  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  himself :— "  If  I  gain 
battles,  it  is  she  who  wins  hearts :  in  every- 
thing she  docs  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and 
delicacy."  But  he  made  an  ungrateful  re- 
turn for  her  affection  and  services — "  her 
perfect  submission  and  devotedness  to  him." 
He  met  with  his  reward  :  "  his  star  waned" 
from  the  moment  of  his  ingratitude.f  His 

Mb  solemn  vows,  his  prayerful  and  impassioned  pro- 
testations, that  she  should  be  cherished,  loved  and 
protected,  were  all  forgotten,  and  gave  place  to 
selfish  and  interested  motives  : — 

"  Adieu,  mine  adorable  Josephine !  Think  often  of 
me.  If  thou  dost  cease  to  love  thine  Achilles,  or  if  thy 
heart  should  ever  grow  cold  towards  him,  thou  wilt 
be  very  frightful  and  very  unjust;  but,  I  feel  as- 
sured, thou  wilt  always  lo've  me,  as  I  shall  *ver  re- 
main thy  most  attached  friend.  Death  alone  shall 
part?,  like  many  of  the  sons  of  men,  when  his  in-  dissolve  a  union  which  sympathy,  aflection,  and 
ter»-t  and  pa**ions  obtained  the  mastery  of  his  sense  sentiment  have  formed." — Letter  to  Jotfykinc,  <in- 
of  justice  and  obligation,  his  magniloquent  promises,  I  nottncitig  the  Victory  nf  Areola. 
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noble-minded  wife  proved  herself  superior 
to  all  the  weakness  of  the  female  heart — to 
even  the  resentments  common  to  our  nature.* 
When  she  heard  of  his  misfortunes,  her  dis- 
tress was  unspeakable.  "  My  poor  Cid  !" 
"  My  Achille  !'*  were  her  frequent  excla- 
mations. From  that  moment  she  was  in- 
different to  everything  :  her  health  declined ; 
life  became  burthensome  to  her.  In  a  few 
days  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and  died  with 
the  words  "  Elbe  !"  "  Napoleon  !"  on  her 
lips.  Her  letters  (which  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  the  following  pages)  to  her 


[a.d.  17U3. 

faithless  and  ungrateful  husband,  on  his 
divorce,  his  abdication,  and  exile  at  Elba, 
breathe  the  most  exalted  magnanimity  of 
feeling,  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the 
most  generous  sacrifice  of  right  and  interest, 
ever  displayed  by  womankind.  Her  levities 
and  alleged  frailties  arc  lost  in  the  splendour 
and  effulgence  of  her  many  good  qualities 
and  nobleness  of  heart.  She  died  May 
25th,  1814,  with  the  regret  of  the  whole 
population  of  France,  by  whom  she  was  con- 
sidered their  guardian,  and  styled  by  the 
unfortunate—"  their  mother." 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES 


ENGLAND'S  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES.  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  IN  1793. 

The  operations  of  the  British  contingent  I  Scilly,  between  the  British  gun-brig  sloop, 
force,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  sent  to  IIol-  '  mounting  eight  six-pounders,  and  a  crew  of 


I 


land,  in  March  of  this  year,  to  co-operate 
with  the  imperialists,  in  Flanders,  against 
the  republican  armies  of  France,  and  the  ar- 
rival, in  October,  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  at 
Ostcnd,  with  the  armament  which  had  been 
destined  for  the  West  Indies,  have  already 
been  detailed  in  "The  Campaign  of  the 
Armies  of  Republican  France"  in  this  year : 
it  merely  remains  to  state,  that  an  arma- 
ment was  sent,  in  December,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Moira,  to  the  assistance 


seventy  men,  and  the  French  privateer, 
Sansculotte,  mounting  eight  loug-poundcrs 
and  four  carrouade  twelve-pounders,  and  a 
crew  of  eighty  men.  After  a  three-hours' 
action,  the  Sansculotte  was  captured. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  lat.  42°  34'  north, 
and  long.  13°  12'  west,  the  British  twelve- 
pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  the  Iris, 
engaged  the  Citoyenne-Franraise,  mounting 
thirty-two  guns ;  when,  after  a  two-hours' 
action,  the  French  ship  hauled  to  the  wind, 
of  the  French  royalists  in  the  north  of  and  escaped,  tbe/m  having  been  too  crippled 
France;  but,  not  being  able  to  effect  a  to  pursue.  A  like  result  took  place  off  Cape 
landing  on  the  coast,  for  want  of  co-opera-  Finistcrrc,  May  27th,  between  the  English 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  royalist  leaders,  it  twelve  -  pounder  thirty  -  two  -  gun  frigate, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  The  manned  by  192  men,  and  the  French  thirty- 
operations  of  the  English,  during  the  siege  'six-gun  frigate,  crew,  300;  when,  after  two 
of  Toulon,  have  also  been  stated  in  the  hours'  action,  the  French  thirty -six- gun 
same  "  Campaign  of  Republican  France."  frigate  Ch'opdtre  appearing  in  sight,  the 
The   naval  operations  of  the   English   Venus  hauled  off  and  escaped.     In  the 


[ 
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against  the  French,  in  this  year,  except 
those  at  Toulou,  were  confined  to  engage- 
ments between  light  squadrous  of  frigates 
and  single  ships. 

The  first  naval  encounter  was  on  the  13th 
of  March,  a  few  leagues  to  the  westward  of 

•  She  ncter  permitted  herself  to  make  the  least 
complaint,  or  to  utter  a  single  reproach  of  his  per- 
fidy and  ii  gratitude.  \n  addition  to  her  declaration, 
"  If  my  fall  he  necessary  to  hU  majesty's  glory,  ^  ttln 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,"  she  mngnanimouxly  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  him  on  the  subject: — ■ 

"  If  your  majesty  have  definitively  resolved  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  title  of  your  wife,  the  only  one  of 
which  I  ever  wan  proud,  and  in  which  I  placed  my 
whole  happiness;  if  your  glory,  if  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  de|x?nd  absolutely  on  tlii*  (treat  sacrifice, 
I  am  ready  to  muke  it.  It  is  not  the  honours  with 
which  vou  have  surrounded  me  that  1  regret:  one 
thing  alone  rends  my  heart;— that  I  shall  do  longer 
2G 


same  month,  the  Hy<ena  of  twenty-four  guns, 
and  100  men,  fell  in  with  the  Concorde 
French  frigate,  of  forty  guns  and  320  men, 
off  Hispauinla,  when,  after  a  severe  and  spi- 
rited conflict,  in  which  she  was  much  shat- 
tered, the  Hyetna  was  obliged  to  surrender. 


bo  your  wife — shall  no  longer  be  your 
friend— the  faithful  depository  of  all  your 
sorrows that  I  shall  no  longer  bo  able  to  tooth* 
and  console  you.  Who  will  replace  me  ? — Grant, 
O  Heaven !  that  this  young  princess  may  give  my 
husband,  who  for  the  last  time  I  call  so,  what 
he  has  so  long  desired — a  heir.  Grant  that,  a  happy 
wife  and  a  tender  mother,  she  may  lose  herself  in 
the  interests  of  her  husband,  as  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  promote  his  happiness  alone. 

"  Your  majesty  may  immediately  give  orders  for 
the  act  to  be  drawn  up  which  is  to' break  the  tie*  of 
nature,  and  place  bc!we«i»  you  and  me  the  ba) 
of  indifference."— JoseruiKE. 
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[boston  and  embcscade. 


On  June  17th,  the  British  twelve-pounder 
thirty-six-gun  frigate,  Nymph,  crew,  240 
men  and  boys,  fell  in  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned French  frigate,  Cl&pdtre,  about  five 
or  six  leagues  distant  from  Start  Point, 
when  a  furious  action  commenced  ;  but, 
after  its  continuance  for  fifty  minutes,  a 
portion  of  the  Nymph's  crew  boarded  their 
opponeut,  and  obtained  her  possession. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  British 
twelve-pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  Bos- 
ton, CaptainCourtenay,  cruising  off  New  York, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  thirty-six-gun 
French  frigate,  Embuscade,  Captain  Rom- 
part,  lying  at  anchor  in  that  harbour,  and 
which,  during  her  last  cruise,  had  captured 
or  destroyed  more  than  sixty  British  mer- 
chant-vessels, Captain  Courtenay  expressing 
a  desire  of  meeting  the  French  ship  at  sea, 
while  anxiously  waiting  off  Long  Shore 
Island  the  expected  encounter,  reconnoitred 
on  the  30th,  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  seventy-four's,  four  frigates,  and  six 
corvettes,  in  the  south-east ;  but,  desirous  of 
keeping  his  appointment  with  the  French  cap- 
tain, he  kept  his  station,  the  hostile  squadron 
not  observing  him. 

On  the  31st,  the  Embuscade  was  descried 
coming  down  on  the  Boston.  The  English 
vessel  immediately  cleared  for  action.  At 
five  minutes  past  five  a.m.,  a  furious  action 
commenced.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six 
a.m.,  Captain  Courtenay  and  Lieutenant 
Butler,  of  the  marines,  were  killed  by  the 
same  shot ;  Lieutenants  Edwards  and  Kerr 
being  both  below,  wounded ;  but  the  crew 
being  in  confusion  for  want  of  officers,  in  a 
few  minutes  Lieutenant  Edwards  came  on 
deck,  and  took  the  command.  Both  ships 
being  now  much  shattered  and  disabled,  the 
Boston  put  before  the  wind  all  the  sail  she 
could  set,  when  the  Embuscade  stood  after 
her;  but,  at  eight  a.m.,  bringing  to  with  her 
head  to  the  eastward,  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Boston.  The  Boston's  crew  consisted 
of  204  men ;  that  of  the  Embuscade,  327. 
The  loss  of  the  English  frigate,  in  killed,  was 
ten — in  wounded,  twenty- four;  that  of  the 
French  frigate,  fifty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 


Crowds  of  Americans  viewed,  from  its 
beginning  to  its  termination,  this  long  and 
close-fought  action,  from  the  Jersey  beach. 
Captain  Courtcnay's  widow  had  a  pension  of 
£500  settled  on  her,  and  each  of  his  two 
children  £o0  each,  as  a  reward  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  services. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  British 
eighteen -pounder,  thirty -six-gun  frigate, 
Crescent,  engaged  the  French  thirty-six-gun 
frigate,  Reunion,  off  Cape  Barfleur,  when, 
after  a  resistance  of  two  hours,  the  Reunion 
struck  her  colours. 

On  the  21th  of  October,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  the  British  twelve- 
pounder  thirty -two- gun  frigate,  Thames, 
crew,  181  men  and  boys,  and  the  French 
fortv-gun  frigate,  Uranie,  crew,  320,  in  lat. 
47°  2'  north,  and  long.  7°  22'  west,  when, 
after  about  four  hours'  conflict,  the  Uranie 
hauled  off  to  the  southward ;  but  the  Thames 
was  in  too  crippled  a  condition  to  make  sail 
in  pursuit ;  and  four  French  frigates,  soon 
after  making  their  appearance,  the  Thames 
struck  her  colours. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  British 
twelve-pounder  thirty-two-gun  frigate,  cruis- 
ing in  the  bight  of  Leogane,  St.  Domingo,  fell 
in  with  the  French  thirty-six-gun  frigate,  /«- 
const  ante,  when,  after  an  hours  contest,  the 
English  vessel,  Iphigenia  appearing  in  sight, 
the  Inconstant*  hauled  down  her  colours. 

In  North  America,  the  French  small 
fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were,  on  the 
14th  of  May,  taken  possession  of  by  Briga- 
dier-general Ogilvie.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  island  of  Tobago  was,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  captured  by  Major-general  Cuyler. 
In  September,  the  British  took  possession, 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
inhabitants,  of  Cape  Nicholas-Mole,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  East  Indies, 
Pondicbcrry,  and  all  the  French  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Bengal,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms :  an  event  which 
was  the  prelude  of  the  total  extinction  of 
French  power  in  the  East. 


CAMPAIGN  OF  1794  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


The  preceding  winter  had  been  devoted, 
both  in  Europe  and  France,  to  preparations 
for  a  fresh  campaign,  in  which  all  the  esta- 
blished relations,  and  balance  of  power  in 


that  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  eventually 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  struggle.  England 
doubled  its  militia  force,  increased  the  army 
to  60,000  men,  the  navy  to  80,000  seamen, 
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and  took  00,000  German  troops  into  its  pay, 
by  virtue  of  its  subsidiary  treaties  with  the 
powers  of  the  coalition.  The  preparations 
for  the  approaching  gigantic  struggle  on  the 
part  of  republican  France  were  more  than 
commensurate.  By  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  of  23rd  August 
and  5th  September  of  the  preceding  year, 
1,200,000  men  were  iu  arms,  destined  to  de- 
fend the  frontier  and  to  fill  the  depots  of  the  ] 
interior.  This  immense  military  force  had 
been  greatly  improved  in  discipline  siucc  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  campaign ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  new  levies 
efficient,  two  of  their  battalions  were  bri- 
gaded with  one  of  the  line.  Of  this  enor- 
mous force,  230,000  men,  including  all  the 
garrisons,  were  in  the  north ;  40,000  in  the  ', 
Ardennes ;  200,000  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle;  100,000  in  the  Alps;  120,000  in 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  80,000  were  stationed 
from  Cherbourg  to  Rochelle— all  under  the 
direction  and  consummate  military  genius 
of  Carnot.  Its  equipment  was  equal.  As 
the  requisite  number  of  horses  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  process  of  requisition  of 
one  horse  out  of  every  twenty-five  horses 
in  a  canton,  every  commune,  club,  or  sec- 
tion throughout  France  presented  the  re- 
public witli  a  completely-equipped  and 
mounted  horseman  ;  the  individuals  of 
which  species  of  voluntary  contribution 
were  styled  Jacobin  cavaliers.  The  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  republic  were  commen- 
surate. Three-fourths  of  the  whole  property 
of  France  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government;  and  the  currency  of  the  re- 
public was  augmented  by  the  issue  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  sterling  of  as- 
siguats,  iU  circulation  being  enforced  and 
upheld  by  the  power  of  the  guillotiue. 
These  prodigious  exertions  were  aided  hy 
improved  methods  of  military  operations — 
by  accumulating  an  overwhelming  force 
on  one  part  of  the  enemy's  lines,  a  pro- 
cess which  gave  to  the  republican  forces  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  Austrians,  who 
still  adhered  to  their  system  of  extending 
their  forces.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  republic,  in  1794,  reaped  the  fruits  of  its 
patriotic  efforts  in  1 703.  During  those  efforts, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  the  re- 
publics of  Genoa  and  Venice  remained  neutral. 

The  campaign  first  opened  iu  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Alps.  While  severe  reverses 
had  befallen  the  arms  of  the  coalition  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  on  the  11  bine,  and  in 
Flanders,  during  the  last  campaigu,  the 
28 


Spaniards  had  kept  their  banners  on  the 
soil  of  the  republic.  They  held  the  line 
of  the  Tesh,  and  lay  in  the  fortified  camp 
of  Boulou,  situated  on  the  borders  of  that 
river.  For  the  reduction  of  that  camp, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  French  fortresses 
of  Bellegarde,  Collioure,  Port  Vendre,  and 
St.  Elrae,  which  the  Spaniards  held,  the 
central  government  determined  to  com- 
mence operations  on  both  extremities  of 
the  range  of  the  Pyrenees.  General  Du- 
gommier  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  with  a  moiety  of 
the  troops  with  which  he  had  recovered 
Toulon.  On  the  30th  of  April,  the  French 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  La  Union,  and  having 
stormed  the  Spanish  position,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  causeway  of  Bellegarde, 
which  is  the  grand  road  over  the  Pyrenees 
from  France  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards,  panic- 
struck,  fled  within  their  own  frontiers,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Figueiras, 
leaving  1,500  prisoners,  140  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, 800  mules  laden  with  their  baggage, 
and  warlike  materials  for  20,000  men.  The 
Spanish  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of  St. 
Elme,  Port  Vendre,  and  Collioure,  quickly 
surrendered,  and  that  at  Bellegarde,  which 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees, surrendered  on  the  18th  of  September. 
Early  in  October,  Dugommicr  advanced 
into  Catalonia,  and  attacked  the  line  of 
Spanish  posts  designed  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy.  Though  Dugommier  was 
slain  in  the  attempt,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  all  their  positions  and  entrench- 
ments. The  Spaniards,  in  dismay,  fled  to 
Figueiras;  and  so  great  was  their  consterna- 
tion, that  that  strong  fortress,  though  de- 
fended by  200  pieces  of  artillery  and  9,000 
men,  was  surrendered,  November  24th,  to 
the  republican  outposts  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared before  the  place.  This  occurrence 
produced  so  great  dejection  among  the  de- 
fenders of  Rosas,  that  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  5,000  men,  deserted  the  fortress  in 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  February, 
and  retired  by  sea. 

The  success  of  the  array  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees  was  equally  brilliant  on  the  side  of 
the  Biscayan  provinces.  The  republican 
forces,  in  the  early  part  of  J unc,  burst  into 
the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  and  forced  the  Col 
de  Maya.  Having  overwhelmed  the  Spa- 
niards iu  two  engagements,  Moucey  led  his 
columns  into  the  deep  valley  of  Koncesvalles, 
which  is  between  Pamplona  and  Saiut  Jean- 
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Pie-de-Port,  the  pass  in  which  romance 
represents  Charlemagne  and  all  his  paladins 
to  have  been  put  to  "  dolorous  rout "  by 
the  people  of  Navarre ;  and  though  harassed 
at  every  step,  he  overthrew  his  enemies  in 
two  successive  engagements,  on  the  16th 
and  17th  October.  Having  forced  the 
heights  of  San  Marcial,  and  captured  the 
entrenched  camp  and  fortified  posts  on  the 
Bidassoa,  he  advanced  to  Fonterabia  and 
San  Sebastian,  which  surrendered  on  the 
first  summons.  On  the  28th  November,  he 
attacked  the  Spanish  army,  which  occupied 
a  strong  position  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
between  Pamplona  and  Roncesvalles,  when 
the  French  left  wing  being  defeated,  Mouccy 
retreated  and  took  up  his  cantonments  in 
Guipuscoa.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
Dugommier  attacked  the  Spanish  army 
under  General  Courten,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  camp  of  Madeleine ;  and  though 
the  movements  of  the  republican  army  was 
for  a  moment  paralysed  by  the  death  of  its 
general,  who  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
•hell,  the  Spaniards  fell  back,  with  the  loss 
of  their  artillery,  to  their  entrenched  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Figueiras. 

Discouraged  by  these  defeats,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
provinces,  who  indicated  a  love  of  democra- 
tic institutions,  and  the  dream  of  indepen- 
dence as  a  separate  republic  under  the 
protection  of  France,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment made  proposals  for  peace,  to  which 
the  central  government  of  France  were  not 
disinclined  to  listen,  as  then  two  of  their 
armies  would  be  ready  for  attempting  the 
meditated  conquests  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  winter  of  17!)1— '5,  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  were  terminated. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps,  the  French  cen- 
tral government  determined  to  establish 
their  line  of  defence  on  that  great  chain  of 
mountains.  Towards  Savoy,  the  republican 
armies  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  driven 
the  Piediuontcsc  into  the  valley  of  Pied-  i 
mont ;  but  in  order  to  open  a  road  into  r 
Italy,  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mount 
Cenis  must  be  reduced.  On  the  side  ofj 
Nice,  the  army  of  Italy  was  still  encamped 
before  Saorgio,  without  being  able  to  force 
the  formidable  camp  of  Fourches.  General 
Dogommier  had  been  replaced  by  Dumor- 
bion,  whose  counsels  were  directed  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  obtained 
the  rank  of  general-of-brigade  for  his  scr- 
at  Toulon,  and  whose  extraordinary 


military  abilities  gave  him  great  considera- 
tion and  ascendancy  in  the  army.  Per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  carrying  the 
camp  of  Fourches  by  a  direct  attack  in  front, 
he  prepared  to  turn  Saorgio  by  its  left,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  its  garrison  aud 
the  camp  at  Fourches,  by  the  great  road 
over  the  Col,  or  defile  de  Tenda.  Saorgio 
is  situate  in  the  valley  of  Roya.  Parallel 
to  this  valley  is  that  of  Oneille,  in  which 
runs  the  Taggia.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
plan  was  to  throw  a  division  of  15,000  men 
into  the  valley  of  Oneille ;  to  march  that 
division  to  the  sources  of  the  Tanaro ;  then 
as  far  as  Mount  Tanarello;  and  thus  to  in- 
tercept the  causeway  of  Saorgio,  between 
the  camp  of  Fourches  and  the  defile  of 
Tenda.  By  this  means  he  showed,  that  the 
camp  of  Fourches,  isolated  from  the  Alps, 
must  necessarily  fall.  The  only  objection 
to  the  plan  was,  that  the  French  army 
must  invade  the  territory  of  Genoa  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  This  was  easy  to  accom- 
plish ;  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  believing 
that  the  French  would  respect  the  neutrality 
of  that  republic,  whose  territories  covered  on 
one  side  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  by  the 
Rochetta  and  other  passes  afforded  access 
to  Alexandria  and  Turin,  had  neglected  to 
take  the  precaution  of  fortifying  himself  on 
that  side,  collecting  nearly  all  his  strength 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  which  led  from 
Nice  and  Savoy,  then  in  possession  of  the 
French.  The  plan  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  therefore  adopted,  and  its  execution 
immediately  carried  into  operation. 

On  the  6:th  of  April,  the  troops  were  in 
motion.  Masscna,  with  20,000  men,  passed 
the  Roya,  and  advanced  between  Saorgio 
and  the  sea.  Dumorbion  remained  in  front 
of  the  enemy  with  10,000  men ;  while  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  with  an  equal  force,  ad- 
vanced towards  Oneille.  Dumorbion  attacked 
the  position  of  the  Piedmontcse  in  front, 
while  Masscna  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
advanced  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  Mas- 
sena  having  traversed,  at  his  pleasure,  the 
neutral  territory  of  Genoa,  stormed  the  re- 
doubts of  Col  Ardente,  one  of  the  defiles  of 
the  Alpine  ridge.  The  attack  of  the  centre, 
under  Dumorbion,  had  been  attended  with 
equal  success;  while  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
having  driven  an  Austrian  division  out  of 
Oneille,  had  advanced  to  Ormea,  in  the 
valley  of  Tanaro.  The  Sardinian,  or  Pied- 
raontcsc  forces,  being  thus  pressed  in  front, 
aud  menaced  in  the  rear  and  flanks,  aban- 
doned Saorgio  and  their  camp  at  Fourches, 
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and  fell  back  on  tlic  Col  dc  Tcnda,  and  ulti-  J 
mately  abandoned  that  post  to  take  refuge  : 
at  Limona,  beyond  the  chain  of  the  Alps. 

While  these  operation*  were  taking  place 
in  the  valley  of  Roya,  the  valleys  of  the  , 
Tinea  and  Vcsubia  were  swept  by  the  left 
of  the  army  of  Italy;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  under  General  Dumas, 
was  climbing  Mont  Ccnis  and  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  and  having  forced  those  passes 
on  the  23rd  of  April  and  the  Hth  of  May, 
were  advancing  from  the  side  of  Savoy. 
The  united  armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy, 
now  ascertaining  that  the  Picdmontcac  and 
Austrians  were  projecting  an  attack  along 
their  line  of  posts,  with  the  hope  of  com- 
pelling them  to  evacuate  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory, they  scaled  the  Apennines,  descended 
into  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September,  attacked  the 
allies  who  were  strongly  posted  at  Cairo.  The 
republican  armies  were  led  by  Dumorbiou, 
Massena,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  but 
though  they  attacked  with  their  usual  impe- 
tuosity and  assurance  of  victory,  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  600  men.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however,  the  allies  abandoned 
their  strong  position,  and  retired  across  the 
Bormida  to  Acqui.  The  results  of  this  cam- 
paign were,  that  the  imbecile  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, Vittor  Amedco,  had  lost  half  of  his 
states,  and  the  principal  passes  and  defences 
of  the  higher  Alps,  which  separate  Pied- 
mont from  Italy;  and  that  the  keys  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  republican  armies  of  France, 
the  road  opened  to  them  into  Italy,  and  an 
excellent  base  laid  from  the  Apennines  to 
Mont  Blauc  for  their  future  operations. 
While  encamped  on  these  heights,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  submitted  two  plans  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  by  which 
50,000  men  would  have  taken  up  their 
winter  quarters  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  but  which,  not  being  adopted,  post- 
poned for  two  years  tho  glories  of  his  first 
Italian  campaign. 

The  campaign  on  tho  great  theatre  of 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  opeucd  rather 
later  than  that  on  the  side  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  There,  from  the  Vosges  to 
the  sea,  500,000  men  were  about  to  cuter 
into  deadly  contest.  The  French  army  of 
the  north,  consisting  of  160,000  men, 
commanded  by  Pichcgru,  was  posted  to- 
ward Lisle,  Guise,  and  Maubeugc.  Co- 
burg,  who  still  had  the  chief  command  of 
the  coalitionists,  had  collected  about  100,000 
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men  to  blockade  Landrecies,  while  the  Prus- 
sians advanced  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Sam- 
bre.  Coburg  was  posted  towards  Guise ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  observation,  towards 
Cambray.  But  the  want  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  though  sub- 
sidised by  England  and  Holland,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague,  to  furnish 
62,400  men,  tended  greatly  to  paralyse  the 
measures  of  the  confederates;  that  prince,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  the  stipulated  contingent, 
having  employed  the  subsidy,  amounting  to 
nearly  two  and-a-quarter  million  sterling, 
in  his  designs  of  sharing  iu  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  had,  moreover,  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  for  a  separate  peace 
with  the  French  government. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  by  the  allies 
was — while  the  Spaniards  and  Sardinians 
advanced  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps 
on  Lyons,  to  capture  Landrecies,  and  from 
that  base  to  march  direct  on  Paris.  In 
pursuance  of  that  plan,  the  siege  of  that 
fortress  was  commeuccd  in  the  middle  of 
April.  During  the  operations,  the  French 
made  reiterated  efforts  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
that  made  on  the  26th  of  April  on  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  Duke  of  York,  near  Cambray, 
they  were  driven  back  in  confusion,  with  the 
loss  of  above  4,000  men  and  thirty-five  can- 
non. It  was  in  this  repulse,  that  the  15th 
hussars  charged  headlong  through  the  whole 
of  their  line,  and  completed  their  rout. 
Landrecies  now  capitulated,  and  its  garri- 
son of  5,000  men  became  prisoners  of  war. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress, 
Souhan  and  Morcau,  with  50,000  men,  ad- 
vanced into  West  Flanders  against  Clairfait, 
whose  division  of  the  imperial  army  formed 
the  extreme  right  of  the  allied  line.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  the  Austrian  general  wss 
driven  back  to  Tournay,  with  the  loss  of 
1,200  prisoners  and  thirty-three  cannon. 
The  surrender  of  Mcnin  and  Courtray  fol- 
lowed;  but  the  garrison  of  the  first-men- 
tioned town,  consisting  of  3,000  Frcuch  emi- 
grants and  Hanoverians,  cut  their 'passage 
through  the  besiegers  and  joined  the  allies. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  now 
under  the  direction  of  Carnot,  ordered 
Pichegru — an  order  which  eventually  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  campaign — to  attack 
the  coalitionists  on  their  wings  posted  on 
the  Sambre  and  the  Mcuse,  convinced,  if 
beaten  on  that  line,  they  would  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  base.  To  put  this  resolve 
into  execution,  Jourdan  was  ordered  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  the  Moselle  with  15,000 
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men,  drawn  from  the  array  of  the  Rhine  ;  to 
leave  on  the  Vosges  the  troops  necessary  to 
cover  that  frontier,  and  to  proceed  by  forced 
marches,  with  45,000  men,  on  the  Ardenne 
forest,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  rccrossed  that  river,  and  at- 
tacked the  allies  in  their  fortified  position 
at  Grandrengs.  A  furious  battle  ensued, 
which  terminated  by  the  French  being 
driven  across  that  river  with  the  loss  of 
4,000  men  and  ten  cannon ;  and,  on  the 
repetition  of  the  same  attempt  on  the  24th, 
they  were  driven  a  second  time  across  that 
river,  with  a  like  loss  of  men,  and  twenty- 
five  cannon ;  and  had  not  Kle'ber  arrived  in 
time  with  fresh  troops  t^  arrest  the  allies, 
the  whole  army  would  have  met  with  total 
destruction,  as  they  were  fleeing  over  the 
bridges  of  the  river  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. On  the  16th  of  the  same  month, 
however,  Clairfait,  who  had  crossed  the  Lys, 
with  the  intention  of  capturing  Courtray, 
was  attacked  by  Pichegru.  After  two  days' 
obstinate  contest,  without  any  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  either  party,  and  the  loss  of 
4,000  men  on  each  side,  Clairfait  fell  back 
into  Flanders,  and  took  up  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  cover  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ostend. 

The  allies,  encouraged  by  their  success, 
now  conceived  the  plan  of  enveloping  and 
cutting  off  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army  posted  at  Turcoing  on  the  Marne, 
by  moving  on  it  from  the  various  points 
which  they  occupied,  in  six  columns,  in  con- 
centric Hues. 

Those  movements  were  to  be  executed  on 
the  17th  of  May.  Souhan  and  Moreau  com- 
manded the  French  army.  The  first  notice 
they  received  of  the  design  of  the  enemy 
was  the  march  of  Clairfait  on  "Wcrwick. 
Moreau  advanced  to  Werwick  to  arrest 
the  march  of  Clairfait,  and  Souhan,  with 
45,000  men,  advanced  on  Turcoing. 

When  the  detached  corps  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  General  Otto  reached  Tur- 
coing, where  they  expected  to  find  the  head 
of  Clairfait's  column,  they  found  themselves 
enveloped  by  Souhan's  force.  At  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  Otto  was  attacked 
by  Souhan  and  soon  put  to  flight.  The 
English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  though 
surprised  and  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  also 
took  to  flight ;  and  so  sudden  was  the  rout, 
that  the  duke  with  the  greatest  difficulty  es- 


caped. The  other  columns  of  the  allies  fell 
into  confusion ;  and  the  emperor,  from  the 
heights  of  Tcmpleuve,  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  whole  army  take  to  flight,  and 
his  "  plan  of  destruction,"  as  the  design 
had  been  vauntingly  termed,  brought  to 
nought.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  3,000 
men  and  sixty  cannon.  The  emperor,  in 
discontent,  left  the  scene  of  his  discom- 
fiture, and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  to  the  Prince  of  Coburg. 

On  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Turcoing,  the  coalitionists  fell  back  on 
Touruay.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  Pichegru 
being  desirous  of  capturing  a  convoy  of 
provisions  coming  up  the  Scheldt,  attacked 
the  English  and  Hanoverian  column  at  the 
village  of  Pont-a-Chin.  A  desperate  aud 
bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  impetuosity 
of  the  French  at  first  gave  them  the  supe- 
riority ;  but  after  the  battle  had  continued 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night,  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss 
of  6,000  men.  Pichegru,  perceiving  he  could 
make  no  impression  ou  this  side,  determined 
to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  into  West 
Flanders,  and  lay  siege  to  Ypres.  So  dis- 
couraging had  been  the  Austrian  military 
operations  in  the  Netherlands,  that  in  a 
council  of  state,  held  at  the  imperial  head- 
quarters, two  days  after  the  battle  of  Tur- 
coing, the  resolution  was  adopted,  that 
as  soon  as  circumstances  would  afford  a 
plausible  pretext,  the  imperial  armies  should 
evacuate  the  Belgic  provinces,  on  account 
of  their  burdensome  nature,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Jourdan  joined 
Pichegru  with  40,000  men  of  the  army  of 
the  Moselle.  In  a  few  days,  the  republican 
army  crossed,  for  the  third  time,  the 
Sambre,  and  resumed  the  siege  of  Charleroi. 
Clairfait  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  drove 
the  French  over  the  Sambre,  with  the  loss 
of  3,000  men.  But  three  days  afterwards 
(June  13th),  the  French  army  rc-crossing 
that  river,  resumed  the  siege  of  Tournay. 
Clairfait  and  Prince  Coburg  advanced  with 
an  army,  amounting  to  75,000  men;  but 
before  they  reached  their  destination,  the 
place  had  capitulated ;  the  garrison  having 
hardly  laid  down  their  arms  without  the 
gates,  when  the  artillery  of  the  allies  an- 
nounced their  approach  for  its  relief,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  army  for  that  relief  in  the 
sight  of  the  French  lines.  On  the  following 
day  (June  26th),  the  imperialists,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  town,  attacked  the 
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enemy  at  day-break.  The  battle  lasted  the 
whole  day.  At  first,  the  allies  were  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  French  receiving  a  powerful 
reinforcement  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  the   imperialists  retreated  to  Halle. 


and  the  extension  of  the  French  dominiou 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

The  approach  of  winter  afforded  no  respite 
to  the  republican  armies  in  their  career  of 
conquest.    In  the  early  part  of  September, 


The  battle,  from  the  village  on  the  plains  the  invasion  of  Holland  was  undertaken, 
at  which  it  had  taken  place,  was  called  the  '  Cadsand  and  Sluys,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  had 
battle  of  Flcurus.    The  imperialists  con-  been  reduced  by  Morcau  towards  the  end 


tinuing  their  retreat,  took  post  at  Mont  St. 
Jean  and  Waterloo,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Soignics,  in  the  hope  of  covering 


of  August.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
taken  a  defensive  position  behind  the  An, 
for  the  defence  of  the  United  Provinces, 


Brussels.  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  advanced  beiug  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  19ih 
with  150,000  men  against  them.  Several  October,  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
minor  actions  having  taken  place  between  his  covering  position,  with  the  loss  of 
the  rear-guard  of  the  allies  and  the  ad-  1,500  men,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
vaneed  French  columns  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  [  and  eventually  across  the  Waal  and  the 


Brainc  l'Alleud,  &c.,  in  the  course  of  the 
advance,  the  republican  army  attacked  the 
allies  in  their  entrenched  camp,  and  driving 
them  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  pur- 
sued them  through  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
which  they  entered  in  triumph  on  the  10th  of 
July.  Coburg  and  Clsiirfait  retired  behind 
the  Dvlc,  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
near  their  resources  at  Cologne  aud  Coblentz ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  encamped  between 
Mechlin  aud  Lou  vain,  with  the  intention 
of  covering  Antwerp  and  Holland.  Bruges, 
Oudeuarde,  Ghent,  Osteud,  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  Landrecies,  Liege,  Antwerp,  &c, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans ;  and 
thus,  iu  one  short  campaign,  the  whole  of 
Austrian  Flanders  and  Brabant  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of 
France.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  so 
discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  war,  that 
to  prevent  his  secession  from  the  coalition, 
the  English  ministry  were  obliged  to  sub- 
sidise him  with  a  loan  of  four  million 
sterling,  to  secure  his  continuance  in  the 
coalition. 

While  this  distinguished  success  attended 


Rhine,  taking  post  at  Arnheim,  in  Guelder  - 
land.    The  strong  fortresses  of  Bois-le-duc, 
Yenloo,  Grave,  NTmegucn,  and  other  Dutch 
barrier-towns  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Early  in  Decem- 
ber, the  Duke  of  York,  transferring  the 
command  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
forces  to  General  Walmoden,  set  out  for 
Eugland.    Towards  the  eud  of  that  month, 
the  Meuse  being  completely  frozen  over, 
the  French  army  under  Pichegru  crossed 
that  river,  and  attacking  the  Dutch  troops, 
put  them  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  1,600 
prisoners  aud  sixty  pieces  of  cannou.  But 
on  the  30th,  Walmoden  detached  General 
Dundas,  with  8,000  British  infantry  from 
Arnheim,  against  the  enemy,  who  drove 
them  back  across  the  Waal  with  a  consider- 
able loss  of  men  aud  cannon. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter- 
season,  no  cessation  was  granted  to  the  re- 
publican armies  in  the  Netherlands :  by  the 
memorable  decrees  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  enforced  by  the  command  of 
the  commissioners  who  accompanied  the 
armies,  thev  were  ordered  to  resume  oflen- 


thc  army  of  the  north,  that  of  the  Rhine,  '  sive  operations.  Masses  of  men  were  thrown 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers,  was  on  the  retreating  columns  of  Clairfait,  who, 
no  less  encouraging.  Early  in  the  year,  ;  after  sustaining  another  defeat,  left  Julicrs 
the  fort  of  Kayserslautern,  the  town  of ;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Jourdan.  Having 
Spires,  with  many  other  forts  and  towns,  rallied  again,  he  was  attacked  on  the  3rd  of 
had  submitted  to  the  republican  fort- cs ;  October  at  Ruremoiule,  with  the  loss  of 
and  though  the  Prussians,  under  Wiillcn-  3,000  men  and  thirty-six  cannon.  Retreat- 
dorf,  had  in  the  early  part  of  May  recovered  ing  with  his  exhausted  army,  he  left  Cologne 
possesion  of  Kayserslautern,  the  French  and  Coblentz  open  to  the  enemy.  In  his 
army,  commanded  by  Mechand,  overthrew  cvacuatiou  of  the  first-mentioned  town,  the 
the  Prussians,  on  the  12th  of  July,  with  so  French  pressed  so  closely  on  his  rear,  as  to 
great  a  slaughter,  as  to  compel  them  to  have  the  opportunity  of  shouting  after  the 
abandon  the  Palatinate,  a  territory  of  sixty  fleeing  ho>i,  that  that  was  not  the  nwul  to 
miles  in  length,  and  atford  an  opportunity  Paris.  Bonn,  Worms,  the  formidable  for- 
of  <\>- operating  with  the  armies  of  Pichegru  tress  of  Maestricht.  ,  soon  fell  into  the 
aud  Jourdan  in  the  conquest  of  Hollaud,  possesion  of  the  rcpub'.icans ;  so  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  Maycnce,  the  French  were 
masters  of  every  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  between  Landau  and  Nimeguen. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  campaign  of 
1794  of  republican  France.  Though  it  be- 
gan inauspiciously,  it  terminated  gloriously. 
Flanders  and  Holland  were  subdued ;  the 
Italian  States  were  trembling  for  their  ex- 
istence; Spain  was  suing  for  peace;  and 


the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  were  indicating  a  like  inclination. 
In  the  execution  of  those  objects,  her  heroic 
armies  displayed  the  most  exalted,  patriotic 
devotion,  and  the  most  unbounded  self- 
sacrifice.  During  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  even  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
the  troops  wero  half-naked,  and  often  in 
want  of  the  very  necessaries  to  support  life. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND  IN  17M. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1794,  carried  on  be- 
tween the  armies  of  the  coalitionists  and 
those  of  republican  France,  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
were  first  engaged  with  the  enemy  near 
Carobray.  A  large  force  of  the  enemy 
being  collected  in  Ciesar's  Camp,  near  that 
city,  on  the  26th  of  April,  their  centre, 
under  Pichegru,  advanced  against  the  Duke 
of  York's  division,  but  was  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  15th  hussars,  at  the  head  of  the 
British  cavalry,  drove  headlong  through  the 
enemy's  line,  thus  completing  their  rout. 
In  the  battle  of  Turcoing,  fought  May  18th, 
the  Duke  of  Y  ork's  corps  being  attacked  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  45,000  men, 
under  General  Souham,  and  finding  its 
communication  with  the  main  army  cut  off 
bv  the  advance  of  another  corps  of  15,000 
men,  on  the  side  of  Lisle,  was,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  obliged  to  give  way  and 
retreat  to  Tournay.  There,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  Mav,  the 
British  contingent  was  attacked  by  Pichegru. 
After  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest,  which 
lasted  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  and  the  village  of  Pont-a-chun, 
which  was  the  object  of  contest,  remained 
in  the  bands  of  the  English.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reverses  of  the  imperialists, 
the  British  contingent  retreated  to  Oude- 
narde,  which  also  finding  untenable,  it  re- 
treated towards  Antwerp.  During  these 
transactions,  an  effective  force  of  1 0,000  men, 
under  Lord  Moira,  had,  in  the  end  of  June, 
landed  at  Ostcnd.  The  earl  immediately 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  On  his  reaching  Alost,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  repulsed  them 
with  considerable  loss.  Two  days  after- 
wards, he  effected  a  junction  with  the  duke. 
They  posted  their  united  forces  along  the 
between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  but 
vol.  I.  b 


being  attacked  there,  they  retreated  to 
Mechlin.  Being  repeatedly  attacked  here, 
they  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated  to 
Antwerp,  with  a  determination  to  take  post 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  time  to 
the  Dutch  to  put  their  strongholds  in  a 
position  of  defence ;  but  the  Dutch  appear- 
ing disinclined  to  exert  themselves,  the 
English  forces  took  a  defensive  position 
behind  the  Aa,  when  being  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  they  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men.  The 
duke  sustained  considerable  losses  in  the 
successive  attacks  on  the  10th,  19th,  and 
27th  of  October,  and  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, he  transferred  the  command  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  forces  to  the  Hano- 
verian general,  Walmoden,  and  returned  to 
England. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  island 
of  Corsica  had  been  wrested  from  France, 
and  received  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  effected  by  the  bravery 
of  Lord  Hood.  He,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Toulon,  had  remained  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  in  the  bay  of  St.  Hyeres,  an 
anchorage  formed  by  a  small  group  of 
islands  of  that  name.  Ou  the  24th  of 
January,  the  British  fleet,  with  1,4<X)  troops 
on  board,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Dundas,  got  under  weigh  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Hyeres,  and  set  sail  for  the  bay 
of  San-Fiorenzo,  in  Corsica.  On  February 
5th,  the  troops  took  possession  of  the  tower 
of  Mortella.  Lord  Hood,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  General  Dundas, 
who  deemed  the  reduction  of  Bastia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  impracticable  with  the 
force  under  his  command,  took  on  board  a 
part  of  his  fleet  that  portion  of  the  land 
forces  which  had  originally  been  ordered  to 
serve  on  board  the  fleet  as  marines,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  April  set  sail  for  Bastia,  where 
he  arrived  at  anchorage  on  the  4th.  On 
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the  same  evening,  the  troops,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Vilettes,  with  the 
guns,  mortars,  and  ordnance  stores,  and  also 
a  detachment  of  seamen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  of  the  Agamemnon, 
landed  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 
On  the  11th,  the  batteries  were  opened; 
and  on  the  27th,  the  town  and  citadel  sur- 


rendered. On  the  19th  of  June,  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Corsicana  was  transferred  to 
the  British  crown. 

A  reinforcement  of  2,000  men  now  arriv- 
ing from  Gibraltar,  the  reduction  of  the 
fortress  of  Calvi  was  undertaken ;  and  on 
the  10th  of  August,  after  a  slight  resistance, 
it  surrendered. 


THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  THE  FLEETS  OF 

As  the  spring  of  the  year  advanced,  the 
channel-fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Howe,  which  had  rendezvoused  during  the 
winter  at  Torbay,  Plymouth,  or  Ports- 
mouth, was  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  East  and  West  India 
and  Newfoundland  convoys  clear  of  the 
channel,  and  to  intercept  the  large  French 
convoy,  amouuting  to  200  vessels,  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India 
settlements,  and  flour  and  provisions  taken 
iu  American  ports,  valued  at  Ave  millioua 
sterling.  Besides  intercepting  this  rich 
convoy,  which  was  anxiously  expected  by 
the  famished  population  of  France  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  admiral  was  directed 
to  proceed  for  Ushaut,  to  look  after  the 
French  fleet,  which  bad  set  sail  from  Brest. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  fleet  aud  con- 
voy, amounting  to  148  sail,  including  forty- 
nine  ships  of  war,  set  Bail  from  St.  Helens. 
Haviug  arrived  off  the  Lizard  on  the  4th, 
Uear-admiral  Montague  was  detached  with 
six  seventy-four's  and  two  frigates,  to  pro- 
tect the  convoy  to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fin- 
'.sterre,  where  Captain  Peter  Rainer,  who  had 
been  previously  detached  with  the  Suffolk 
(seventy-four),  a  sixty-four,  and  five  frigates, 
undertook  the  escort  of  the  convoy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  passage.  Thus  the  channel- 
fleet  was  reduced  to  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  frigates,  one  hospital-ship,  one 
brig-sloop,  and  two  cutters. 

The  English  fleet  cruised  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  for  several  days,  in  blowy,  foggy 
weather,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Ushant,  in  expectation  of  falliug  in  with 
the  French  fleet  On  the  25th  of  May, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  the  enemy,  two 
French  corvettes  were  observed  steering 
after  the  fleet,  on  the  supposition,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  that  it  was  the  Freuch 
fleet.  They  were  both  captured;  the  JU- 
publicain,  eighteen  guns  and  120  men,  and 
the  Jnconnu,  twelve  guns  and  136  men, 
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both  from  Brest,  and  in  search  of  their  own 
fleet.    These,  as  well  as  several  other  prizes 
and  recaptures,  were  destroyed,  as  no  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  for  sending  them 
into  port,  without  diminishing  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet  in  regard  to  frigates.  The 
English  fleet  then  stood  under  easy  sail  to 
the  northward,  conformably  with  the  in- 
ference deduced  from  the  latest  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  the  principal  station  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  between  the 
parallels  of  45°  and  47°  30\    On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th,  several  French  ships  were 
discovered  by  the  advanced  frigates,  four  or 
five  leagues  to  windward,  the  wind  then 
blowing  fresh  from  the  south  by  west,  with 
a  rough  sea.  Chase  was  immediately  given ; 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  action 
took  place  between  the  enemy's  rear- guard 
and  the  British  vanguard,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Jicvolutionaire,  a  three-decker, 
and  the  sternmost  ship,  was  so  damaged, 
that  she  struck  to  the  Audacious ;  but  night 
coming  on,  she  was  not  taken  possession  of, 
but  was  towed,  on  the  following  morning, 
into  Rochefort.    On  the  29tb,  at  daylight, 
the  two  fleets  were  within  six  miles  distance 
of  each  other.    Each  fleet  manoeuvred  to 
gain  the  weather-gauge  of  the  other.  Howe, 
at  the  head  of  several  ships,  passed  through 
the  French  fleet,  and  then  put  them  about 
again,  in  preparation  to  renew  the  attar k  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  passing  at  the  time 
to  leeward,   and   beyond   the  sternn.ost 
ships  of  the  French  line,  the  action  was  dis- 
continued.    A  dense  fog  concealed  the 
hostile  fleets  from  each  other  during  the 
30th,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  the  fog  clearing 
off,  the  enemy  was  seen  to  the  leeward ;  but 
before  the  British  fleet  could  get  up  abreast, 
the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to  bring  on 
the  action.    During  the  fog,  the  French 
admiral  had  been  rejoined  by  the  four  sail 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  which  he  had 
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detached  to  co-operate  with  the  squad roa 
escorting  the  West  Indian  convoy. 

The  dawn  of  the  1st  of  June  (Sunday), 
disclosed  the  hostile  fleet,  about  three  miles 
to  leeward,  in  order  of  battle.  The  British 
fleet,  having  the  weather-gauge,  immediately 
bore  down,  in  an  oblique  direction,  on  its 
opponents,  and  was  abreast  of  them  about 
seven  o'clock,  a.m.  The  enemy  resolutely 
awaited  the  advance,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  British  vessels,  as  soon  as  they 
within  range.    At  about  half-past 


eight,  the  British  admiral  made  the  signal 
j  for  the  fleet  to  close,  to  pass  through  the 
i  French  line,  and  engage  to  leeward,  so  that, 
1  if  worsted,  the  enemy  could  not  escape.  At  a 
little  before  half- past  nine,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte (Howe's  flag-ship),  followed  by  the 
Defence,  the  Marlborough,*  the  Royal 
George,  the  Queen,  and  the  Brunswick, 
reached  the  centre  of  the  French  line.  The 
English  flag-ship,  steering  a  direct  course 
for  the  Montague,  the  flag-ship  of  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  Rear-admiral 
Villarct  Joycuse,  and  disregarding  the  fire 
opened  on  her  as  she  approached  the  object 
of  her  attack,  poured  her  whole  broadsides 
into  the  stern  of  the  Montague,  as  she  passed 
•lowly  through  the  line,  from  the  effect  of 
which  30O  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  hostile  vessel.  At  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  action  became  general  in  the 
centre.  In  about  an  hour  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  the  Montague 
sheered  off,  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  her 
ran  which  could  carry  sail,  and  leaving 
twelve  engaged  in  close  action.  The  battle 
having  been  maintained  by  both  sides  with 
desperate  resolution,  seven  ships  of  the  line 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors ; 
bat  one  of  them  (the  Vengeur)  having  re- 
ceived too  many  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  filled  and  foundered,  with  280  pris- 
oners on  board,  as  soon  as  the  English  Hag 

*  A  curious  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on 
board  this  ship.  When  she  «u  entirely  dismasted, 
s  whisper  of  surrender  is  said  to  have  been  uttered, 
which  Lieutenant  Monkton  (then  in  command,  the 
captain  having  been  removed  on  account  of  the  se- 
me wound  he  had  received)  overhearing,  exclaimed, 
"  be  would  be  damned  if  she  should  ever  surrender ; 
and  that  he  would  nail  her  colours  to  the  stump  of 
the  mast."  At  that  moment,  a  cock,  having  escaped 
from  the  coop  which  had  been  broken  during  the 
ctjniot,  suddenly  perched  himself  on  the  stump  of 
tie  main-mast,  and  crowed  aloud ;  in  an  instunt, 
three  hearty  cheers  rang  through  the  ship's  com- 
pany, and  they  immediately  renewed  the  fight  with  I 
redoubled  vigour.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
Plymouth,  the  cock  was  mad*  a  present  of  to  Lord  | 


was  hoisted  on  her.  The  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  had  been  great.  That  on  board  of 
the  English  fleet,  was  290  killed  and  858 
wounded.  The  French  represented  theirs  to 
have  been  8,000 ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
it  much  exceeded  that  number.  On  board 
of  the  six  ships  taken,  the  killed  amounted  f 
to  190 ;  the  wounded  to  880.  The  number 
of  prisoners  on  board  of  the  captured  ships, 
was  2,300. 

The  battle  of  the  1st  of  June  may  be  thus 
summarily  described  :  —  About  'half-past 
nine  a.m.,  the  French  van  opened  its  fire 
on  the  British  van.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  fire  of  the  French  became 
general,  and  Lord  Howe  and  his  divisional 
flag-officers,  bearing  the  signal  for  close 
action  at  their  mast-heads,  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  in  return.  A  few  of  the  British 
ships  cut  through  the  French  line,  and  en- 
gaged their  opponents  to  leewnrd ;  the 
remainder  hauled  up  to  windward,  and 
opened  their  fire,  some  at  a  long,  others  at 
a  shorter  or  more  elfectual  distance.  At 
ten  minutes  past  ten,  a.m.,  when  the  action 
was  at  its  height,  the  French  admiral,  on 
the  Montagne,  made  sail  ahead,  followed  by 
the  second  astern,  and  afterwards  by  such 
other  of  his  ships  as,  like  the  Montagne, 
had  suffered  little  in  their  rigging  and  sails. 
At  about  half-past  eleven,  a.m.,  the  heat 
of  the  action  was  over,  and  the  British  were 
left  with  eleven,  the  French  with  twelve, 
more  or  less  dismasted  ships.  None  of 
the  French  ships  had,  at  this  time,  struck 
their  colours;  or,  if  they  had  struck,  had 
since  rehoisted  them:  they,  for  the  most 
part,  were  striving  to  escape,  under  a  sprit- 
sail,  or  some  small  sail,  set  on  the  tallest 
stump  left  to  them;  and  continued  to  fire 
on  every  British  ship  that  passed  within 
gun-shot. 

After  failing  in  his  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
Queen,  in  her  disabled  state,  Villaret  stood 

tJeorge  Lennox,  the  governor,  in  whose  possession 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  whole  of  the 
colours,  except  the  white  ensign,  of  the  Marlborough 
having  been  shot  away,  she  was  fired  into  bv  several 
English  ships,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
French ;  ana  at  last,  that  colour  being  carried  away, 
Appkford,  one  of  the  crew,  loudly  exclaiming,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  British  sailor, "  the  English  colours 
shall  never  be  dishonoured  where  1  am,"  stripped 
off  the  red  coat  of  a  marine  who  had  been  killed, 
stuck  it  on  a  boarding-pike  and  exalted  it  into  the 
air,  at  the  same  time  saying,  that  when  all  the  red 
coats  were  gone,  he  would  hoist  the  blue  jackets. 
This  conduct  infused  fresh  spirit  into  his  comrades, 
and  they  fought  with  great  bravery  until  the  ship 
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on,  and  (succeeded,  contrary  to  all  expecta-  [ 
tion,  in  recovering  and  cutting  oft'  four  of 
bis  dismasted  ships,  the  H'publicain,  Mutius, 
Scipion,  and  Jemappes ;  a  fifth,  the  Terrible, 
having  previously  joined  him  by  fighting  her 
way  through  the  British  fleet.  At  about 
fifteen  minutes  past  one,  p.m.,  the  genera) 
firing  ceased;  but  it  was  not  till  thirty 
minutes  past  two,  p.m.,  that  the  six  dis- 
masted ships  nearest  at  hand,  the  Sans- 
pareil,  Juste,  Ameriqtte,  Impttuevx,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Achille,  were  secured  by 
the  British ;  and  none  of  these  opened 
their  fire  ou  the  ships  which  advanced  to 
take  possession  of  them.  At  a  little  after 
six  p.m.,  a  seventh  French  ship,  the  Vengeur, 
was  taken  possession  of,  but  in  so  shattered 
a  state,  that  iu  ten  minutes  afterwards,  she 
went  down,  with  upwards  of  200  of  her 
crew  on  board,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
wounded. 

Among  the  ships  engaged  on  this  event- 
ful day,  the  Brunswick*  and  the  Vengeur 
deserve  to  be  recorded  in  the  roll  of  fame. 
The  couduct  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
former  was  above  all  praise. 

The  oblique  mode  of  closing  on  the 
enemy's  licet,  and  the  advanced  position 
which  the  Brunswick  took,  firing  close 
abreast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  occasioned 
her  to  receive  much  of  the  fire  directed  at 
the  admiral's  ship.  From  this  cause  the 
Brunswick's  cock-pit  was  half-filled  with 
killed  and  wounded  before  she  returned  a 
shot,  nud  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging 
were  much  damaged.  Captain  Harvey  in- 
tended, in  obedience  to  Lord  Howe's  orders,  | 
to  pass  uudcr  the  stern  of  the  Jacobin,  but 
the  latter  beiug  ranged  ahead,  and  the 
Achilie,  the  Jacobin's  next  astern,  having 
taken  her  place,  he  found  this  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  that  he  must  pass  through 
the  opening  between  the  Achille  and  the 
Vengeur.  The  latter  ship,  however,  in  order 
to  frustrate  this  design,  made  sail  ahead* 
and  the  Brunswick  was  left  with  no  alter- 
native but  to  run  the  Vengeur  ou  board, 
unless,  indeed,  Captain  Harvey  disregarded 
his  orders,  and  rouuded  to  windward.  Put- 
ting her  helm  down,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
tremendous  effects  which  must  otherwise 
have  ensued  from  the  collision,  the  Bruns- 
trirk  fell  alongside  her  oppoueut,  and  her 
•  The  liruniicick  had  a  figun-hcad  rcprt«enting 
the  head  of  th*  Duke  <>f  Hnin*.wiek,  with  a  lacod  hat 
on.  During  the  buttle,  the  hat  being  utricle  off  by  a 
cannon-*hnt,  the  cr«»w  of  the  ship,  thinking  it  dero- 
rating  from  the  duke'*  character  that  bin  emblem 
continue  uncovered  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
3fi 
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best  bower,  sheet,  and  stream  anchors  hooked 
the  Vengeur's  weather,  fore,  main,  aud  mizen 
chains.  The  two  ships  then  paid  round  off 
before  the  wind  and  left  the  scene  of  action. 

It  is  reported,  that  the  master  of  the  Bruns- 
wick asked  Captain  Harvey,  if  they  should 
cut  adrift  from  the  French  ship,  and  that 
the  reply  was — "  No ;  we  have  got  her,  and 
we  will  keep  her."  One  of  the  most  deter- 
mined actions  on  record  then  took  place, 
each  individual  of  the  crews  of  both  ships 
fighting  as  if  the  fate  of  their  respective 
countries  depended  on  their  exertions ;  and 
fast  aud  furious  became  the  contest.  Eight 
of  the  Brunswick's  lower-deck  ports,  being 
found  to  be  jammed  by  the  Vengeur's  side, 
were  quickly  blown  off,  and  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  touching  each  other,  vomited  forth 
their  deadly  fire. 

The  Vengeur's  musketry  played  in  the 
meanwhile  sad  havoc  on  the  Brunswick's 
poop  and  quarter-deck,  and  having  thirty- 
six-pounder  carronades  on  the  poop,  from 
which  langridge  (old  rusty  nails  and  pieces 
of  iron)  was  fired,  the  officers  and  men  fell 
rapidly  before  it.  A  party  of  the  29th 
regiment,  doing  duty  as  marines,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Alexander  Saunders, 
made  a  most  effectual  return  by  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  fire ;  but  at  length  their  gallant 
captain  fell  dead  upon  the  deck.  Captain 
Harvey  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
which  tore  away  three  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  but  binding  his  handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  at  his  post  as  before. 
Several  other  officers  were  killed  aud  wounded 
about  the  same  time. 

At  about  eleven,  a.m.,  a  large  ship  was 
observed  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the 
Brunswick,  bearing  down  upon  her,  having 
her  forecastle,  gangways,  and  lower  rigging, 
crowded  with  meu,  with  the  apparent  inten- 
tion of  boarding  the  Brunswick,  and  re- 
leasing the  Vengeur.  As  mauy  of  tho  lar- 
board guns  as  would  bear,  were  therefore 
pointed  at  the  stranger,  which  was  the 
Achille,  and  a  double-headed  shot,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  round  shot  already  in  the  guns 
was  put  into  each.  The  Achille  having  ad- 
vanced to  within  musket-shot,  these  guns 
were  fired  with  deliberate  aim;  and  this 
bciug  repeated  four  or  five  times,  the  fore- 
mast, being  the  only  remaining  mast  of  the 
ocnt  a  deputation  to  the  quarter-deck,  to  request 
Captain  Harvcv  would  be  pl< 
vant  to  give  them  hi*  laced  co 

low.  Thu  request  being  granted,  the  carjienter 
nailed  the  enptaiu'*  hat  on  the  duke*  head,  where  it 
'  till  the  battle  ended. 


i  to  order  hi*  M.-r- 
l-hat  to  supply  the 
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Achille,  fell  over  the  bows.  Some  of  the 
Brunswick's  people  contended,  that  the 
AchiUe  lost  her  three  masts  by  this  fire. 
The  dismasted  Achille,  being  unable  to  clear 
away  the  wreck  of  her  masts  which  had 
fallen  over  the  starboard  side,  could  not 
make  any  adequate  return  to  the  firing  of 
the  Brunswick,  and,  therefore,  hauled  down 
her  colours.  Having,  however,  an  opponent 
already  attached  to  her,  whose  vigorous  fire 
was  as  yet  unsubdued,  the  Brunswick  could 
not  spare  the  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
prize,  which,  after  a  time,  rehoisted  her 
colours  and  bore  up  under  her  sprit-sail. 

The  firing,  which  had  lasted  between  the 
Brunswick  and  the  Vengeur  for  an  hour  and 
a- half,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  con- 
tinued as  vigorous  as  before.  By  this  time, 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  British  ship  was 
nearly  deserted,  but  the  main  and  lower- 
deck  guns  were  fired  with  great  effect. 
Watching  the  roll  of  their  adversary,  the 
Brunsttfick's  men  depressed  and  elevated 
their  guns,  so  as  to  pass  the  shot  upwards 
and  downwards  through  her  decks. 

In  the  heat  of  the  action,  Captain  Harvey 
was  knocked  down  by  a  splinter,  which  struck 
him  on  his  loins ;  but  he  regained  his  legs, 
although  seriously  hurt,  aud  continued  to 
animate  his  men.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
crown  of  a  double-headed  shot,  which  had 
split,  struck  his  right- arm  and  shattered  it 
to  pieces.  Finding  himself  growing  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
leave  the  deck;  and  on  assistance  being 
proffered  him,  he  refused  it,  saying — "I 
will  not  have  a  single  man  leave  his  quarters 
on  my  account.  My  legs  still  remain  to 
bear  me  down  into  the  cock-pit."  In  this 
wounded  and  shattered  state  he  essayed  to 
go,  when,  casting  a  languid,  yet  affectionate 
look  towards  his  brave  crew,  he  said — "  Per- 
severe, my  brave  lads,  in  your  duty !  con- 
tinue the  action  with  spirit,  for  the  honour 
of  our  king  and  country;  and  remember 
my  last  words — the  colours  of  the  Bruns- 


shall  never  be  struck  !"  The  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Cra- 
craft,  who  fought  the  ship  with  great  bra- 
very until  about  half-an-hour  after  noon. 
At  forty-five  minutes  past  twelve,  the  two 
ships  Laving  been  in  contest  three  hours, 
separated,  after  tearing  away  the  Bruns- 
wick's anchors  from  their  fastenings.  The 
Ramillies  (Captain  Henry  Harvey,  brother 
to  the  Brunswick1 1  captain),  now  oppor- 
tunely advanced  to  the  Brunswick's  assis- 
tance, and  also  in  time  to  save  the  rem- 


nant of  the  Vengeur' s  devoted  crew;  but 
perceiving  the  Achille  making  off  under 
sprit-sail,  he  quitted  the  two  exhausted  com- 
batants, and  made  sail  in  pursuit. 

At  one,  p.m.,  all  firing  between  the  Bruits- 
wick  and  Vengeur  had  ceased,  the  Vengeur 
having  displayed  a  union -jack  over  the 
quarter,  in  token  of  surrender,  and  as  a  means 
of  procuring  assistance.  But  the  Brunswick 
had  no  boat  to  send,  and  could  not  afford 
the  assistance  required.  At  half-past  one 
the  Brunswick's  raizen-mast  fell ;  and  at  this 
time  the  Vengeur  had  removed  the  union- 
jack  to  the  larboard  cross-jack  yard-arm. 
Finding,  from  the  Brunstmck's  disabled 
state,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  haul  up 
for  the  fleet,  Lieutenant  Cracraft  determined 
on  bearing  up  to  the  northward ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, her  crew  were  soon  busily  engaged 
in  fishing  the  wounded  masts,  in  securing 
the  lower-deck  ports,  and  stopping  the  shot- 
holes,  through  which  the  sea  was  now  rushing 
at  every  roll  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  reach  Plymouth. 

"  Just  as  the  Brunswick  quitted  the  Ven- 
geur, her  fore  and  main-masts  fell,  and  the 
ship  rolled  a  complete  and  sinking  wreck. 
In  this  state,  the  crew  became  almost  fren- 
zied ;  and  fiuding  no  ship — English  or 
French — approaching  to  their  capture  or 
rescue,  rushed  to  the  spirit -room.  The 
English  flag  was  also  torn  down,  and  the 
frantic  wretches,  rchoisting  the  republican 
flag,  endeavoured  to  get  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  friendly 
port.  Fortunately,  the  Alfred  and  Culloden, 
accompanied  by  the  cutter  Rattler,  at  about 
six,  p.m.,  approached  to  their  rescue,  and  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  used  to  save 
the  remaining  crew  of  the  sinking  ship. 
The  boats  of  the  Alfred  took  off  213;  and 
those  of  the  Culloden  and  Rattler  as  many 
more;  so  that,  when  the  ship  went  down, 
scarcely  any  but  the  badly  wounded  could 
have  perished  in  her.  The  waving  of  the 
tri-coloured  flag  to  and  fro,  and  the  cries  of 
Vive  la  Nation  !  and  Vive  la  RSpublique  I 
which  some  of  the  drowning  wretches  are 
described  as  uttering,  might  possibly  have 
been  used  by  those  who,  having  imbibed 
most  freely  of  the  contents  of  the  spirit- 
room,  were  under  its  maddening  influence." 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  three  100- 
gun  ships — the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Royal 
George,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign  /  five 
ninety-eight-gun  ships — the  Barfleur,  Im- 
pregnable, Queen,  and  Glory ;  two  eighty- 
gun  ships — the  Gibraltar  and  Casar ;  scven- 
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teen  seventy-four-gun  ships ;  seven  frigates, 
two  cutters ;  and  two  fire-ships.  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  one  120-gun  ship, 
the  Montague  ;  two  110-gun  ships — the 
Terrible  and  RJvolutionaire;  four  eighty-gun 
ships — the  Indomptable,  Jacobin,  Juste,  and 
Scipion;  seventeen  seventy -four-gun  ships, 
and  eight  frigates.  Most  of  the  ships  com- 
posing the  French  fleet  were  of  the  finest 
class,  possessing,  in  a  superior  degree,  the 

n'ities  of  sailing  and  carrying  their  lower- 
ports.  Their  weight  of  metal  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  English,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirteen  to  twelve  ;  whereas  the 
British  ships  were  all  smaller  than  those  of 
a  comparative  class  in  the  French  service, 
and  consequently  of  a  more  diminished 
scantling,  or  smaller  dimensions  of  timber — 
an  object  of  immense  importance  when  ships 
are  closely  engaged.  The  ships  taken  were 
— Le  Sans  Pareil,  Le  Juste,  Le  Jacobin, 
UAchille,  L'Empe'teux,  and  I*  Northumber- 
land. The  sunken  ships  were — Le  Vengeur 
and  L'Amirique :  of  the  first,  all  the  crew 
were  drowned  ;  of  the  second,  about  300. 

The  French  deputy  or  commissioner,  Jean 
Bon  Saint  Andre,  and  Barrere,  president  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  claimed  the 
victory.  The  former,  in  his  report,  said  that 
the  English  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-Bix  ships 
of  the  line,  and  that  the  battle  lasted  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  several  of  the  English  ships 
having  been  sunk,  the  remainder  sheered  off 
with  ail  the  sail  they  could  carry.   Barrere' s 
account  was  "  ten  times  more  fabulous." 
He,  however,  admitted,  that  he  feared  that 
the  seven  dismantled  ships,  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind 
them,  "  were  lost."    His  description  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Vengeur  was  highly  co- 
loured.   The  crew,  he  said,  seeing  that  she 
was  filling,  refused  to  a  man  to  surrender, 
and  fought  their  lower-deck  guns  tiH  the 
water  reached  them  ;  then  gathered  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  having  hoisted  every  flag, 
pennant,  and  streamer  they  had  on  board, 
went  down  with  her,  shouting — Vive  la  Rt- 
publique !  five  la  France !  the  last  thing 
disappearing  beneath  the  waves  being  the 
tri-colour  flag.    This  story  is  repeated  bv  M. 
Thiers,  and  numerous  other  French  authors, 
and  was  also  received  as  authentic,  even 
in  England,  till  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Rear-admiral  Griffiths,  in 
the  Sun  newspaper,  in  November,  1838  : — 

"  Since  the  period  of  Lord  Howe's  victory, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1791,  the  story  of  the 
38 


Vengeur,  French  seventy- four-gun  ship, 
going  down  with  colours*  flying,  and  her 
crew  crying  lrtve  la  Republique !  Vive  la 
Liberti  !  &c,  and  the  further  absurdity  of 
their  continuing  firing  the  main-deck  guns 
after  her  lower-deck  was  immersed,  has 
been  repeatedly  declared,  and  has  been  very 
recently  asserted  by  a  French  author  (M. 
Thiers.)  It  originated,  no  doubt,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  in  political  and  exciting 
motives,  precisely  as  Buonaparte  caused  his 
victory  at  Trafalgar  to  be  promulgated 
through  France.  While  these  reports  and 
confident  assertions  were  confined  to  onr 
neighbours,  it  seemed  little  worth  the  while 
to  contradict  them.  But  now,  when  two  Eng- 
lish authors  of  celebrity  (Mr.  Allison,  in  his 
History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  in  his  similar  work) 
give  it  the  confirmation  of  English  authority, 
I  consider  it  right,  then,  to  declare  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense. 
At  the  time  the  Vengeur  sunk,  the  action 
had  ceased  some  time.  The  French  fleet 
were  making  off  before  the  wind,  and  Cap- 
tain Renaudin  and  his  son  had  been  nearly 
half-an-hour  prisoners  on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  Culloden,  of  which  ship  I  was  fourth 
lieutenant;  and  about  127  of  the  crew  were 
also  prisoners,  either  on  hoard  the  Culloden 
or  in  her  boats ;  besides,  I  believe,  100  in 
the  Alfred,  and  some  forty  in  the  hired 
cutter,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (the  late 
rear-admiral)  Winne.  The  Vengeur  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  the 
Culloden,  Lieutenant  Rotherham;  and  the 
Alfred,  Lieutenant  Deschamps;  and  Captain 
Renaudin  and  myself,  who  were,  by  Captain 
Schombcrg's  desire,  at  lunch  in  his  cabin, 
hearing  the  cries  of  distress,  ran  to  the  star- 
board quarter-gallery,  and  thence  witnessed 
the  melancholy  scene.  Never  were  men  in 
distress  more  ready  to  save  themselves." 

Mr.  Rose,  who  knew,  personally,  many  of 
the  officers  engaged  on  the  1st  of  June, 
also  treats  the  story  as  a  fiction.  His  word* 
are  : — "  Far  from  challenging  certain  death, 
and  glorying  in  their  fate,  those  poor 
wretches  (the  crew  of  the  Vengeur),  whose 
gallant  defence  deserved  a  better  fate,  sub- 
stituted our  union -iack  for  the  republican 
ensign,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  sides 
and  rigging  of  the  ship,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  their  enemies,  and  supplicating 
their  assistance.  Part  of  the  crew  were 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  their  enemies ;  but 
the  crowds  which  attempted  to  spring  into 
each  boat,  made  all  further  efforts  desperate, 
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pany*s  brig-tender,  Nautilus,  were,  on  Feb- 
ruary the  2nd,  dispatched  to  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  On 
the  21st,  the  squadron  was  joined  by  the 
Houghton  East  Indiaman,  and  on  the  22nd, 
they  descried  two  French  privateers,  the 
Vengeur,  mounting  thirty-four  guns,  and 
the  Resolute,  twenty-six  guns.  These  two 
vessels,  after  a  short  encounter,  surrendered. 
On  the  25th,  the  French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Prudente,  Cybele,  Duguay- 
Troin,  and  the  fourtecn-gun  brig,  Vukain, 
were  observed  working  up  in  chase.  The 
British  squadron  cut  its  cables,  and  prepared 
to  engage.  After  the  firing,  the  French 
squadron  stood  away,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  French  frigates  and  privateers,  chiefly 
in  squadrons  of  three  or  four,  having  been 
very  destructive  to  British  commerce  in 
their  cruises  in  the  English  Channel,  the 
Arethusa,  Flora,  Melampus,  Concorde,  and 
Nymphe,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 


and  checked  the  compassionate  zeal  of  their 
conquerors.  Two  of  the  French  officers, 
indeed,  betrayed  no  anxiety  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  means  of  safety,  and  continued 
walking  up  and  down  the  stern-gallery,  appa- 

!  rently  engaged  in  conversation;  while  the 
ship  filling,  and  gradually  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper,  at  length  admitted  the  water 

;  into  her  ports ;  then  righted  for  a  moment, 

,  and  was  immediately  engulphed.  *  *  *  * 
So  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  is  this 
areount  of  Barrere,  that  there  is  not  an 
officer  who  was  present  but  bears  witness  to 

:  the  fact  of  the  French  crew  having  actually 
hoisted  the  British  ensign  ;  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  testify  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  implored  succour,  and  the  gene- 
rous anxiety  with  which  the  English  at- 
tempted to  save  them/'* 

The  battle  of  the  1st  of  June  was  fought 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any 
sea-fight  between  fleets  recorded  in  his- 
tory. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1796,  all  the 
officers  mentioned  in  Lord  Howes  letter, 
received  a  gold  medal  for  their  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  The 
other  naval  transactions  of  this  year, 
were:— 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Lord  Hood  having 
gained  intelligence  that  the  Toulon  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  had  put  to  sea,  immediately 
proceeded  in  pursuit  of  it. 

On  the  10th,  the  two  fleets  gained  sight 
of  each  other,  and  on  the  11th  were  between 
three  and  four  leagues  apart.  The  French  fleet 
pushed  for  the  anchorage  in  -Gourjean  bay, 
which  it  safely  entered.  Though  the  British 
fleet  made  all  sail  in  chase,  the  only  ship  which 
could  get  near  was  the  twenty-eight-gun 

I    frigate,  Dido,  which  received  and  returned 

1    the  fire  of  some  of  the  hostile  rear  ships,  as 
well  as  that  of  two  forts  which  guarded  the 

1    anchorage.   Had  not  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  weather  frustrated  the  intention,  Lord 

|    Hood  would  have  followed  the  French  fleet 
into  the  bay. 

The  French  frigates,  Cybele  and  Prudente, 
with  two  or  three  corvettes,  and  some  for- 
midable privateers,  having  been  very  trouble- 
some in  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  a 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Indiamen  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Britannia,  Nonsuch,  and  the  com- 

•  I 

*  To  the  professional  reader,  the  narrative  of  the 
two  partial  and  indecisive  actions  of  the  28th  and 
'    29th  of  May,  and  of  the  glorious  battle  on  June  1st, 
a*  detailed  in  Lord  Howe's  journal,  and  to  be  found 


Borlase  Warren,  were  ordered  to  sear.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  they  fell  in  with  the 
French  squadron,  composed  of  the  Engage- 
ante,  Pomone,  Rttolute,  and  the  twenty-gun 
corvette,  Babet.  After  a  contest  of  one  hour, 
the  French  set  every  yard  of  canvas  they 
could  spread;  but  the  Arethusa,  Melampus, 
and  Concorde,  rapidly  pursued,  and,  in 
coming  up  with  the  Babet,  Pomone,  and  En- 
gageante,  resuming  the  action,  those  vessels 
surrendered. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  British  squadron, 
composed  of  the  thirty-six-gun  frigate,  Cres- 
cent, a  twelve- pounder  thirty-two- gun  frigate, 
and  twenty-four-gun  ship  Eurydice,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sir  James  Sauma- 
rcz,  while  cruising  off  the  island  of  Jersey, 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  two  seventy-fours,  two  thirty-six-gun 
frigates,  and  a  fourtecn-gun  brig.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Freuch 
squadron,  the  Eurydice,  which  was  a  dull 
sailer,  was  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Guernsey,  while  the  Crescent  and 
Dmid  engaged  and  kept  at  bay  the  French 
ships.  At  length  the  two  English  vessels, 
under  a  press  of  sail,  made  for  the  Guernsey 
road,  and,  though  closely  pursued  by  the 
French  ships,  entered  the  harbour;  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  witnessing  the 
gallant  exploit.  The  other  frigate-actions 
of  this  year  were  of  little  interest,  the  com- 

at  pages  226  to  235  of  his  Life  by  Burrows;  as  also 
that  from  the  log  of  an  officer  of  the  CulioJcn, 
'  detailed  in  the  United  Service  Journal  for  1843, 
1  voL  i.,  p.  618,  &c,  aw  recommended  for  perusal. 
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batants  separating  without  any  conclusive 
results. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  French  island  of 


Sainte-Lucic  in  April ;  and  that  of  Guade- 
loupe, with  its  dependencies,  the  islands 
Marie-Galantc,  Desirade,  and  the  Sain  tea, 


Martinique  surrendered  in  March ;  that  of  i  in  the  course  of  the  same  month 


I 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  1793  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 


The  French  government  having  annexed 
to  the  republic  of  France  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
their  armies  to  subjection  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  directed  their  general,  Pichegru, 
to  invade  Holland,  tile  general  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  having  indicated 
an  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  the  victorious 
progress  of  the  French  arms  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  a  desire  to  shake  off  the  rule 
of  their  existing  government,  for  that  of  a 
republican  form. 

From  this  moment  the  French  spread 
themselves  like  a  torrent  through  Holland, 
and  they  were  everywhere  received  with 
open  arms  as  liberators.    Clothes  and  food, 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need,  were 
abundantly  furnished  to  them.  Pichegru 
was  invited  to  enter  Amsterdam  with  his 
army,  which  he  did  on  the  20th  of  January. 
All  the  strong  fortresses  threw  their  gates 
open  on  the  approach  of  the  republican 
armies  of  France ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
month,  the  seven  united  provinces  were  in 
their  possession.   The  Dutch  fleet,  anchored 
in  the  Texcl,  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
division  of  cavalry,  which  crossed  the  Zuyder- 
Zce,  then  frozen  over,  and  summoned  the 
vessels  to  surrender.    As  an  acknowledg- 
i  mcnt  of  their  fraternal  affection  for  their 
j  new  proselytes,  the  French  generals  levied 
|  heavy  requisitions  of  clothes  and  provisions 
!  on  their  new  friends.    The  contribution  of 
the  city  of  Bergcn-op-Zoora  alone  amounted 
,  to  one  million  and-a-half  sterling.  The 
i  sums  levied  ou  the  Dutch,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  in  money,  and  in  requisitions  of 
all  species  of  necessaries,  were  computed  at 
more  than  four  millions  sterling,  without 
including  the  losses  by  plunder  and  exac- 
tions to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  exposed.    It  was  by  this  system  of 
contribution — a  system  which  had  rarely 
been  resorted  to  by  belligerent  powers  siucc 
the  time  of  the  Romans— that  the  French 
government  sustained  its  war  expenditure. 
In  the  campaign  of  1794,  the  sums  thus  ob- 
tained by  seizures,  which  were  being  per- 
petually made,  of  hostile  stores,  merchandise 
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accumulated  for  the  use  of  armies,  and  the 
levying  of  enormous  contributions  of  money, 
provisions,  clothes,  &c.,  enabled  the  French 
government  to  maintain  their  large  and  nu- 
merous armies,  and  prosecute  their  various 
wars  with  vigour.    During  the  space  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  plunder  of  the  maga- 
zines and  store- houses  belonging  to  the 
allied  armies  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  to- 
gether with  the  immense  quantities  of  spe- 
cie, provisions,  aud  stores,  levied  on  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  had  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  numerous  forces  in  that 
country,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  French  exchequer.  The 
reduction  of  Holland  in  this  year,  effected 
the  same  object  in  respect  of  the  army  em- 
ployed in  its  subjection.    These  were  the 
sources  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  success  and  numerous  conquests;  a 
list  of  which,  in  this  and  the  past  year,  the 
government  caused  to  be  printed  and  affixed 
to  a  tablet  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  con- 
vention, and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
armies,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
victories  by  which  those  conquests  had  been 
effected.    The  document  stated,  that  they 
consisted  of  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  .the  seven  united  provinces, 
the  bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  and  Spires, 
the  electorates  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and  May- 
ence,  the  duchies  of  Deux-Ponts,  Juliers, 
aud  Clcvcs,  and  the  Palatinate.    In  Italy, 
their  conquests  had  been  the  duchy  of  Savoy 
and  the  principalities  of  Nice  aud  Monacho ; 
and  in  Spain,  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Catalonia — conquests  which  added  a  popu- 
lation of  thirteen  millions  to  the  thirty-seven 
millions  of  native  Frenchmen.  In  the  space 
of  seventeen  months,  they  had  won  twenty- 
seven  battles,  and  had  been  victorious  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  actions  of  less  note. 
They  had  taken  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
strong  cities  and  fortified  places:  but  what 
redounded  most  to  their  honour,  they  had, 
with  infant  and  undisciplined  armies,  struck 
terror  into  their  enemies,  and  overthrown 
the  best  disciplined  armies  of  Europe,  elated 
with  past  triumphs  over  warlike  enemies. 
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J  |  Flashed  with  so  many  glorious  exploits,  the 
i     document  concluded  with  saying,  that  a  suc- 
I  |  cessful  issue  must  attend  "their  exertions, 
!  and  eventually  the  French  republic  would 
,  give  laws  to  the  surrounding  nations.  These 
|  were  sounding  announcements;  but  it  must 
|  be  acknowledged,  they  were  not  much  ex- 
,  aggcrated.    At  this  period,  Pichegru  had 
I  commanded  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  Jour- 
I  dan  was  stationed  along  the  banks  of  the 
'  Meuse,  Moreau  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Scherer  and  Marccau  occupied  the 
'  frontiers  of  Spain,  Kellerman  was  posted  on 
the  Alps,  and  Conclava  and  Hoche  on  the 
'  j  coasts  of  the  British  Channel  and  those  of 
j  i  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  the  terror  of  the 
r  |  French  arras  had  spread  in  every  direction. 
The  campaign  of  this  year  was  first  opened 
cm  the  Italian  frontiers  of  France,  where 
i  the  arras  of  the  French  republic  had  gained 
I  important  advantages  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign.   The  Austrians  and  Sardinians  had 
I  collected  a  formidable  force  in  the  passes  of 
,  |  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  On 
I  |  May  12th,  the  French,  under  Kellerman,  ad- 
J     vanced  against  the  Col  Dumont,  near  Mont 
|     Cenis,  and  drove  the  Sardinians  from  it  with 
'     considerable  loss.  But  theFrench  forces  being 
much  diminished,  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
taching troops  to  suppress  a  revolt  at  Toulon, 
the  imperialists  availed  themselves  of  the 
'  opportunity ;  and  assuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
I  line  of  the  republican  fortified  posts,  from 
which  the  French  forces  were  driven  with 
considerable  loss. 

But  the  peace  with  Spain  having  enabled 
,  the  French  government  to  detach  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  of  Italy  the  army  of  the 
|  eastern  Pyrenees,  under  Scherer,  the  French 
determined  to  attack  the  allied  army.  The 
i  |  Austrians,  under  Argenteau,  were  esta- 
I  j  bhshed  in  the  Loavo  valley ;  the  Piedmon- 
|    tese,  under  Colli,  in  the  entrenched  camp 
I  of  Ceva.    At  six  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
,  I  the  23rd  of  November,  the  French  army, 
|  the  right-wing  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Scherer,  the  centre  by  Massena,  and  the 
1  left  by  Serrurier,  advanced  to  the  attack, 
j  '  After   an   obstinate    resistance,  Massena 
I  i  forced  the  Austrian  centre,  and  penetrated 
I  into  the  interior  of  their  line.    In  the 
course  of  the  following  morning,  Serrurier, 
1  attacking  Colli,  separated  him  from  his 
1  allies.     From  this  moment  confusion  en- 
I  sued,  and  the  allies  commenced  their  re- 
treat, in  terrific  weather,   and  through 
I  |  frightful  roads.     Five  thousand  prisoners, 
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forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  immense  stores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
slain,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  amounted  to 
2,000  men  ;  that  of  the  French  was  scarcely  j 
1,000.  This  battle,  which  was  the  most 
decisive  gained  by  the  republican  forces 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was 
the  prelude  of  the  celebrated  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  war  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  during 
this  campaign,  was  of  short  duration ;  the 
reverses  of  the  late  campaign  having  totally 
disqualified   the   Spanish    government  to 
coutend  with  its  opponents.     The  fall  of  ] 
Figueras  and  Rosas,  in  January,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  army,  near  the  town 
of  Sistella,  in  the  month  of  May,  determined  ! 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  separate  itself  from 
the  coalition.    A  treaty  of  peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded   between  the  French 
and    Spanish    governments,   at   BAle,   in  1 
Switzerland,  on  the  22nd  of  July;   by  i 
which  Spain  ceded  to  France  the  Spanish  ' 
half  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  West  Indies.    On  the  5th  of 
April,  the  King  of  Prussia  also  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  republic,  ! 
by  virtue  of  which,  in  hopes  of  prospec-  i 
tire  aggrandisements,  at  the  cost  of  A  us-  : 
tria,  and  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to 
round  his  dominions  by  the  possession  of 
Hanover,  he  ceded  to  the  French  all  the 
Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  , 
Rhine. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  that  ■ 
the  campaign  was  opened  on  the  Rhine.  . 
At  that  time,  Moreau  commanded  the  army 
of  the  north,  encamped  in  Holland ;  Jour-  1 
dan,  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  stationed 
on  the  Rhine,  near  Cologne ;  and  Pichegru,  | 
that  of  the  Rhine,  cantoned  from  Mentz 
or  Maycnce,  to  Strasburg.    The  Austrian  1 
army,  amounting  to  150,000  men,  under  j 
Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  was  stationed  on  , 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  first 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  second  on  the 
Upper  Rhine. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Jourdan  suddenly 
crossing  the  Rhine  in  great  force,  the 
Austrians,  posted  at  Diisseldorf,  abandoned 
that  city,  and  fell  back  to  effect  a  junction 
with  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen,  who 
lay  entrenched  on  the  river  Lahn ;  and  so 
great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  in  the  last  campaign, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  force  rapidly 
retreated  on  the  advance  of  Jourdan.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  Pichegru  imrae- 
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diatcly  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  crossing  |  the  enemy  encamped  under  Jourdan  before 
the  Rhine  near  Mannheim,  laid  siege  to  that  city.  To  repel  the  intended  attack, 
that  city,  which,  after  a  severe  bombard-  Pichegru  advanced  by  forced  marches  from 
ment,  surrendered.  By  this  position  on  Mannheim ;  but  before  he  could  effect  the 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  master  intended  junction  with  Jourdan,  Clairfait 
of  all  the  country  lying  between  Clairfait's '  had,  by  forced  marches,  reached  Maycnce, 
army  on  the  north,  and  Wurmser's  to  the  to  effect  its  relief.  At  day-break  of  the 
south  of  the  Maine.    The  siege  of  Mayencc  29th  October,  the  Austrians  advanced  to 


was,  therefore,  resolved  on,  and  its  invest- 
ment immediately  took  place. 

Marshal  Bender,  who  had,  on  the  retreat 
and  dissolution  of  the  grand  army  of  the 
coalition  in  the  preceding  campaign,  thrown 
himself,  with  10,000  men,  into  Luxembourg, 
surrendered  on  the  7th  of  July ;  by  which 
an  immense  train  of  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republican  forces,  and  of  which 
they  were  in  great  want.  The  marshal  was 
compelled  to  this  step,  from  the  resources 
of  the  country  being  completely  exhausted. 

With  the  exception  of  Mayeuce,  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Germanic  empire  on  the  Rhine, 
the  French  were  now  masters  of  the  whole 
of  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  of  the 
estuaries  through  which  the  Rhine  flows 
into  the  North  Sea,  from  Holland  to  Stras- 
burg.  To  recover  their  lost  position,  a 
junction  of  Wurmser's  aud  Clairfait's  armies 
was  projected.  Pichegru,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept their  junction,  posted  a  large  division 
of  his  army  midway  between  them.  Wurm- 
ser's army  first  approached ;  and,  being  im- 


cavalry  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and 
putting  a  large  number  of  them  to  the 
sword,  compelled  them  to  flee  back  to  Mann- 
heim iu  the  greatest  coufusion. 

This  circumstance  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Clairfait  having  received  rein- 
forcements, advanced  on  Jourdan's  army 


now  unable  to  continue  the  blockade,  re- 
crossed  the  Maine,  and  retreated  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  harassed  by  Clairfait. 

So  strongly  was  the  tide  of  success  now 
turned  against  the  French,  that  the  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim, 
under  Pichegru,  was  obliged  to  rccross  the 
river,  leaving  in  Mannheim  a  garrisou  of 
10,000  men.   While  these  transactions  were 
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the  attack  of  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
construction  of  which  the  French  army  had 
been  engaged  during  the  last  year.  Assailed 
in  front  by  the  garrison,  and  taken  in  flank 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  relieving  divi- 
sions, the  French  abandoned  the  first  line 
almost  without  opposition.  Having  made 
for  some  time  an  obstinate  defence  in  the 
second  line,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  whole  of 
their  artillery,  magazines,  and  stores,  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

Clairfait  now  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Wurmser.  Having 
retaken  the  Palatinate,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle,  they  laid  siege  to  Mannheim. 
Jourdan  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Pichegru,  and  advance 
to  the  relief  of  that  town.  The  central 
position  of  Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  who  both 
covered  the  siege,  prevented  that  junction, 
aud  Jourdan,  failing  in  several  unsuccessful 


petnously  attacked  by  the  republican  forces,  attempts,  fell  back,  leaving  Mannheim  to 
took  to  flight.    The  French  dispersing  on  its  fate.    The  reduction  of  the  town  took 
all  sides  in  quest  of  plunder,  the  Austrian  ;  place  in  the  end  of  November,  when  a  gar- 
rison of  9,000  men  became  prisoners. 

The  successes  of  the  Austrians  emboldened 
them  to  form  the  project  of  penetrating  to 
Luxembourg.    Wurmser  advanced  against 
Pichegru,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  lines 
of  the  Queich  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Landau ;  while  Clairfait  pressed  Jourdan  so 
which  had  invested  Mayencc,  and  falling  I  severely,  that  he  gladly  accepted  a  proposal 
on  its  rear,  took  a  large  quantity  of  artil-  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  during  the 
lery  destined  for  the  siege.    Jourdan.  being ,  winter  season. 


Such  was  the  result  of  this  campaign, 
which  had  beeu  begun  so  prosperously. 
The  career  of  French  conquest  had  been 
checked,  and  its  armies  driven  behind  the 
Rhine.  The  republic  had,  however,  com- 
pletely frustrated  the  measures  of  the 
allied  powers.  Two  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  that  formidable  coalitiou  had  been 
detached  from  it,  besides  others  of  secondary 


in  operation,  the  garrison  of  Mayence  had  influence.  It  had  revolutionised  the  gov- 
been  strongly  reinforced  by  the  Austrians,  |  ernments  of  all  the  countries  which  it  had 
while  other  divisions  of  their  army  were  effect- 1  subdued,  together  with  the  political  opinions 
ing  their  passage  over  the  Rhine,  to  attack  I  of  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
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Amtrian  Netherlands,  to  which  their  ancient 
denomination  of  Belgium  was  now  solemnly 
affixed,  besides  other  territories,  were  incor- 
porated with  the  French  republic.  The 
German  powers,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhine,  indicated  a  willingness  to  unite  with 
her,  as  did  also  Switzerland  and  the  republic 
of  Geneva. 

Since  Howe's  victory,  and  the  disasters 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  l'Orient,  the 
French  marine  had  become  so  disorganised, 
that  the  government  relinquished  all  hopes 
of  success  from  large  squadrons;  they,  there- 
fore, determined  to  confine  their  naval  ope- 
rations to  depredations  on  the  British  trade 
and  navigation — a  system  to  which  the 
politics  of  France  had  constantly  resorted 
under  the  monarchy,  after  experiencing  so 
great  disasters  at  sea  as  to  disable  her 
marine  from  successfully  encountering  that 
of  Britain  in  open  fight.  The  vast  extent 
of  British  commerce  afforded  them  an 
ample  field  for  this  species  of  warfare,  and 
they  were  proportionately  successful.  The 


list  of  their  captures,  during  the  year  1795, 1  of  only  twelve  vessels. 


they  said,  exceeded  two-thirds  of  their  own 
losses :  they  had  taken  3,000  vessels,  and  had 
lost  only  800. 

The  predatory  warfare  of  the  republic 
on  British  commerce  was  chieflv  suc- 
cessful on  that  branch  of  trade  carried  on 
with  Turkey,  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, lay  more  exposed  than  any  other. 
In  order  to  intercept  this  trade,  together 
with  that  from  the  ports  of  Italy,  a  squadron 
of  nine  ships  of  the  line  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Richery.  The  English 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  amounting  to 
sixty  sail,  was  escorted  by  three  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates :  it  had  proceeded  on  its 
way  homeward,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  it  was  attacked 
by  Richery's  squadron,  and  one-half  of  it 
was  taken,  together  with  a  ship  of  the  line. 

Besides  Richery's  squadron,  one  was 
fitted  out  at  Toulon,  and  two  at  Rochefort, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  homeward-bound 
fleets  from  Jamaica;  but  they  made  capture 
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A  rr»a  the  capture  of  Nimeguen,  the  French 
crossed  the  Waal,  and  advanced  against  the 
British  troops,  stationed  at  Arnheim  and  its 
vicinity ;  but  being  repulsed,  and  compelled 
to  retrace  their  steps,  they  waited  till  the 
setting  in  of  the  frost,  which  marked  the 
dose  of  the  year  1794,  and  the  beginning  of 
1795,  for  its  severity  ;  when  the  rivers  being 
sufficiently  frozen  over  to  bear  large  bodies 
of  men,  with  their  cannon  and  other  heavy 
materials,  they  crossed  the  Waal  and  the 
Meoae  on  the  27th  of  December,  1794,  with 
an  immense  force,  whose  operations  ex- 
tended, from  their  right  to  their  left,  over  a 
line  of  about  forty  miles.  The  allied  armies 
were  too  much  reduced,  through  sickness 
and  the  want  of  necessaries,  both  in  the 
commissariat  and  medical  departments,  to 
make  an  effectual  opposition.  The  enemy, 
therefore,  carried  all  the  posts  in  the  isle  of 
Bommel,  and  forced  the  lines  of  Breda, 
having  made  1,600  prisoners  and  taken 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  baggage.  The  enemy  being  then 
masters  of  the  north  side  of  the  Waal,  and 
menacing  the  towns  of  Culenberg  and  Gor- 
i,  it  was  determined  to  compel  them  to 
the  Waal.    For  this  purpose,  8,000 


British  troops  marched  against  them,  on  the 
30th  of  December,  under  the  command  of 
General  Dundas.  The  French  were  posted 
at  Thuyl.  A  vigorous  attack  having  been 
made  on  the  enemy,  they  were  driven  from 
all  their  posts,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  men 
and  cannon.  But  this  advantage  bad  been 
of  but  little  use  to  the  allies.  The  strength 
of  the  British  troops  was  daily  diminishing 
from  sickness,  want  of  necessaries,  and  the 
excessive  rigour  of  the  season.  This  circum- 
stance had  encouraged  the  enemy  to  renew 
their  attempt  to  recross  the  Waal.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  1795,  the  French  effected 
the  passage  of  the  river.  To  save  the  re- 
mains of  the  British  army,  an  immediate 
retreat  was  determined  on.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6th,  it  retired  towards  the  Leek,  having 
previously  spiked  its  heavy  cannon,  and 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  which  could 
not  be  removed.  The  French  immediately 
pursued,  and  so  closely  pressed  were  the 
British,  that  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  each  side  fought  with  so  much  ob- 
stinacy, that  they  were  alternately  repulsed 
and  returned  to  the  charge  four  successive 
times.  The  French  at  last  gave  way ;  but 
their  superiority  of  strength  prevented  a 
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pursuit.  The  British,  availing  themselves  of 
their  momentary  success,  continued  their 
retreat.  But  no  respite  was  given  them. 
On  the  10th,  the  French  recrosscd  the 
"Waal  in  so  great  a  force,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  withstand  them.  General 
Walmoden,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  and  the  Hanoverian  sub- 
sidiaries had  devolved,  on  the  Duke  of 
York's  return  to  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  was 
posted  between  Arnheim  and  Nimeguen,  at 
the  defile  of  the  Grcb,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht.  Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  attacked  the  British  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries on  all  sides ;  who,  after  such  a  re- 
sistance as  their  great  inferiority  would  per- 
mit them  to  make,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  their  camp  equi- 
page. An  attack  was  made,  four  days  after, 
on  some  posts  which  the  British  had  taken 
to  secure  their  retreat;  but  the  defenders 
maintained  their  ground  until  nightfall, 
when  they  retired  unpursued.  In  their 
various  operations,  the  British  army  had 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  immense 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  which  continually 
overwhelmed  all  effectual  resistance,  but 
the  Dutch  manifested  a  most  determined 
enmity  to  them.  In  the  Dutch  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  they  met 
with  every  injury  and  disservice  which  in- 
veterate malice  could  suggest,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  assembled  states  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  having,  in  the  preceding  October, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  and  enter  into  terms  of  peace 
and  amity  with  the  French  republic. 

To  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  British 
army,  thus  surrounded  by  open  and  secret 
enemies,  the  only  resource  remaining  was  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  total  retreat.  But 
this  was  no  easy  task,  in  the  woeful  situation 
to  which  it  was  now  reduced.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  the 
highest  degree  appalling.  They  were,  in 
the  midst  of  this  rigorous  season,  carried  in 
open  wagons,  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  and,  through  the  neglect 
and  peculation  of  the  commissariat  and 
medical  departments,  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries their  condition  required.  Numbers, 
even  of  those  troops  who  could  continue  the 
march,  were  frozcu  to  death  ;  many  dropped 
down  exhausted,  and  many  perished  through 
want — especially  during  the  march  in  the 
night  between  the  lGth  and  17th  of  January, 
in  the  course  of  the  retreat  across  the  sandy 
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desert  and  houseless  districts  which  inter- 
vened between  Utrecht  and  the  town  of 
Dcventcr,  in  the  midst  of  an  unceasing 
hurricane  of  wind,  suow,  and  sleet.  On 
reaching  that  town  (the  27th),  the  shattered 
British  force  had,  after  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing marches  which  ever  a  retreating 
army  had  experienced,  expected  a  respite 
from  their  sufferings  of  a  few  days;  out 
they  were  obliged,  by  the  rapid  pursuit  of 
the  cuemy,  to  quit  that  town  two  days  after 
entering  it.  Fifty  thousand  of  the  enemy 
were  pursuing  them  with  all  possible  speed, 
in  hopes  of  cutting  off  their  communication 
from  the  other  column,  directing  its  march 
to  Zutphcn,  and  thus  either  overwhelm 
them,  or  force  them  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. But  so  firm  and  steady  were  the 
movements  of  the  British  column  amidst 
incessantly  opposing  obstacles,  that  they 
surmouutcd  all  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
their  way,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  ele- 
ments. Most  of  their  marches  were  per- 
formed through  and  in  the  midst  of  ice  and 
snow,  mud  or  water,  often  np  to  the 
middle.  On  the  10th  of  February,  they 
crossed  the  Vecht,  the  river  which  sub- 
divides the  province  of  Ovcryssel ;  and  on 
the  12th,  the  river  Ems,  at  Khcine.  They 
continued  their  retreat  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  discouragements  till  the  24th.  On 
that  day,  a  body  of  the  French  army  came 
up  with  them,  and  an  engagement  ensued, 
in  which,  with  an  inconsiderable  loss,  the 
British  troops  displayed  so  great  firmness, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  make  any  effectual 
impression  on  them.  Resuming  their  march 
with  little  interruption,  they  at  length 
reached  Bremen,  about  the  end  of  March. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  other  divisions  of 
the  army.  That  division  which  was  under 
Lord  Cathcart,  had  to  encounter  even  more 
than  a  common  share  of  the  difficulties  just 
stated,  the  French  hanging  continually  on 
its  rear,  so  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  a  skirmish.  The 
country  was  hostile  to  them  all  the  way. 
The  city  of  Groniugcn  shut  its  gates  against 
them ;  and,  like  the  other  divisions  of  the 
retreating  army,  they  suffered  the  direst 
distress  and  privation,  in  addition  to  the 
rigour  of  the  season. 

Thus  assailed  in  every  direction,  both  by 
the  enemy  openly,  and  by  the  Dutch  covertly, 
the  shattered  British  divisions  traversed 
and  fought  their  way  through  the  provinces 
of  Utrecht,  Gucldcrland,  Overyssel,  and 
Griiuingcn,  almost  destitute  of 
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and  encumbered  with  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  baggage  and  wagons,  loaded  with 
sick  and  wounded.  For  upwards  of  two 
months,  the  wretched  fragments  of  the 
army,  which  had  left  the  shores  of  England 
in  1794,  in  a  state  of  most  efficient  disci- 
pline, had  endured  this  severe  trial  in  a 
country  churlishly  inhospitable  and  inimical, 
and  in  whose  defence  they  had  suffered  that 
sore  trial. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  remnant  of  the 
(arriving  army  embarked  on   board  the 

!  transports,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  near 
Bremen  Lake;  and  on  the  24th,  cleared 
the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  The  fleet  of 
transports,  with  its  convoy,  after  having 

i  sustained  much  tempestuous  weather,  on 
the  29th  reached  the  Nore,  when  it  parted 

I  into  different  divisions — one  bound  for  Har- 
wich ;  one  for  Portsmouth ;  and  one  for 
Greenwich  ;  where  they  safely  arrived. 
On  the  18th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  de- 

1  fensivc  alliance  was  coucluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  former 
with  10,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse,  and 
the  former  to  supply  the  latter  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
a  like  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and'  Austria,  in  which  each  power 
engaged  to  succour  its  ally,  in  case  of  attack, 
with  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  Iu  Feb- 
ruary, war  was  declared  against  Holland, 
and  all  Dutch  ships  in  British  ports  were 
seized.  Early  in  March,  the  Toulon  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  two  corvettes,  under  Rear- 
admiral  Pierre  Martin,  put  to  sea,  with  the 
design  of  landing  an  expedition  in  Corsica, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that 
island.  The  Mediterranean  fleet,  consisting 
of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
under  Vice-admiral  Hotham,  fell  in  with 
the  enemy  on  the  12th,  between  Corsica  and 
Genoa ;  when,  after  seven  hours'  firing,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  the  Ca  Ira  and  the  Cen- 
tner, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Nelson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, recommended  his  superior  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy.  But  Hotham's  reply  was, 
"  We  must  be  contented ;  we  have  done 
well."  But  Nelsou's  rejoinder  was,  "  Had 
we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have 
got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it  well 
done."  The  total  loss  of  the  British  fleet, 
was  seventy-four  killed  and  274  wounded ; 
that  on  board  the  French  ships,  which  were 


crowded  with  troops,  was  much  greater. 
The  French  fleet  fell  back  to  Hyeres  Bay, 
near  Toulon ;  and  the  British  to  San  Fiorenzo 
Bay,  near  Corsica. 

Pierre  Martiu  having  been  joined  by  six 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  cutters, 
from  Brest,  again  put  to  sea,  with  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates  and  corvettes. 
Hotham,  who  had  been  reinforced  with 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  from 
Gibraltar  and  England,  obtained  sight  of 
him  near  Cape  Roux,  off  Hyeres.  The 
French  fleet  immediately  fled  for  the  coast, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  English  van-ships 
being  able  to  get  up  with  its  rear,  the 
French  fleet,  after  a  smart  action,  got  safely 
into  Frejus  Bay,  leaving  the  Alcide  (seventy- 
four),  which  had  been  disabled,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  But  before  that 
ship  could  be  taken  possession  of,  a  box  of 
combustibles,  in  her  foretop,  taking  fire,  the 
whole  ship  was  enveloped  in  a  blaze,  and 
above  400  of  its  crew  were  blown  into  the 
air.  About  300  of  the  crew  were  saved  by 
the  English  boats,  nearest  to  the  Alcide. 
The  total  loss  of  the  British  fleet  was,  eleven 
killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  The 
French  fleet  returned  to  Toulon,  and  the 
British  proceeded  to  Leghorn. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  under  Vice-admiral  Comwallis, 
sailed  from  S  pithead,  on  a  cruise  off  Ushant. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  it  fell  in  with  Rear- 
admiral  Vence's  squadron,  with  a  numerous 
convoy  in  charge,  on  his  return  to  Brest. 
Chase  was  immediately  given,  and  eight 
vessels,  laden  with  wine  and  brandy,  were 
captured.  On  the  16th,  while  proceeding 
towards  Belleisle,  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
in  which  Vence  and  his  squadron  had  taken 
refuge,  the  English  admiral  fell  in  with  the 
Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  and  as  many  frigates,  under  Vice-ad- 
miral Villaret  Joyeuse,  and  which  had  been 
joined  by  Vence's  squadron.  On  the  17th,  the 
French  fleet  advanced  to  the  attack,  formed 
in  three  divisions.  Having  sustained  the  fire 
of  the  whole  French  fleet  during  seven  hours, 
the  English  admiral  formed  his  squadron 
in  a  wedge-like  form,  and  fought  his  way 
through  the  hostile  fleet,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  man  killed,  and  only  twelve  men 
wounded. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  the  channel -fleet, 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
six  frigates,  sailed  from  St.  Helens,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Bridport,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  protecting  the  expedition  under 
Commodore  Sir  John  Borlace  Warren, bound 
to  Quibcron  Bay,  to  assist  the  Vendean 
royalists.  Lord  Bridport  continued  in  com- 
pany with  his  charge  till  the  19th ;  when, 
being  near  the  Oucssant  Islands,  and  the 
wind  blowing  fair  for  Quibcron,  the  British 
i  fleet  stood  out  from  the  coast,  in  order  to 
keep  an  offing,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the 
Brest  fleet,  should  it  attempt  to  molest  the 
expedition.  On  the  22nd,  the  look-out 
frigates  of  the  English  fleet  made  the  signal 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight.  As  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  French 
admiral  to  sheer  off,  the  fastest-sailing  ships 
of  the  British  fleet  were  ordered  to  give 
chase, and  bring  the  enemy  to  action, until  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet  could  come  up.  There 
being  but  little  wind,  the  van  of  the  British 
did  not  come  up  with  the  enemy  till  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.  The  action  began  a 
little  before  six  o'clock,  off  Isle-Groix,  and 
continued  till  nine,  when  the  Alexandre, 
Tigre,  and  Formidable  struck  their  colours. 
The  French  fleet  escaped  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  batteries  of  Port  L'Oricnt ; 
where,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  tho  whole  of  it 
might  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  had  it 
not  been  for  "  the  unaccountable  forbear- 
ance of  Lord  Bridport."  "  S'ils  avaicnt  bien 
maneurre*,"  [the  British  ships]  says  the 
French  critic,  "  ils  avaient  pu,  ou  prendre 
tous  nos  vaisseaux,  ou  les  faire  pdrir  a  la 
cote."  The  loss  of  the  English  was  thirty-one 
killed,  and  113  wounded.  On  board  of  the 
French  ships  taken,  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  670. 

The  Quibcron  expedition,  of  which  men- 
tion has  just  been  made,  consisted  of  the 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  Robust,  Thunderer, 
and  Standard,  also  the  frigates  Pomone, 
Jmon,  Artoit,  Aretbute,  Concorde,  and 
Galatea,  and  fifty  sail  of  transports,  having 
on  board  about  2,500  French  emigrants, 
commanded  by  Comte  de  Puissaye,  assisted 
by  theComtes  d'Hervilly  and  de  Sorobreuil, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  the  Vendean  and  Chouan  royalists. 
'While  the  expedition  had  been  making  all 
sail,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  made  demonstrations  on  various  parts 
of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  On 
the  27th,  at  day-break,  the  emigrant  troops, 
with  800  British  marines,  were  disembarked, 
and  were  joined  by  16,000  royalists.  Fort 
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Penthievrc,  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Quibcron,  after  a  short  resis- 
tance, surrendered,  with  600  men.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  July,  the  Comtc 
d'Hervilly,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men,  in- 
cluding 200  British  marines,  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  the  right  flank  of 
General  Hochc's  army,  strongly  posted  on 
the  heights  of  St.  Barbe;  and  the  whole 
force  would  probably  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender,  had  not  some  British  ships 
anchored  near  the  shore,  compelled,  by  a 
vigorous  fire,  the  republicans  to  desist  from 
the  pursuit. 

Desertion  now  daily  thinned  the  royalist 
ranks:   those  privates   who  had  enlisted 
from  the  French  prisons  in  England,  from  a 
desire  of  recovering  their  liberty,  deserted 
and  carried  intelligence  to  the  enemy  of 
the  situation  of  the  royalist  army.    In  con- 
sequence of  that  information,  Hoche  formed 
a  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  fort  and  camp 
occupied  by  the  royalists.    Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  20th,  amidst  a  howling 
storm  and  a  pelting  rain,  a  party  of  the 
emigrant  soldiers  deserted,  and  quickly  con- 
ducted back  to  the  fort  a  large  body  of  re- 
publican troops.     In  an  instant,  all  was 
confusion.  While  the  faithful  were  stainiuz 
the  ground  with  their  blood,  the  timorous 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  joined  the  as- 
sailants in  the  cry  of  Vive  la  rfpublique  / 
and  the  traitorous  massacred  their  officers, 
and  those  of  their  comrades  who  did  not 
join  in  the  republican  war-whoop.  About 
1,100  men,  led  by  Puyssaye,  hastcued  to  the 
shore,  to  escape  to  the  shipping.  Others, 
headed  by  Sombreuil,  resisted,  until  Hoche 
consented  to  receive  their  submission  as 
prisoners  of  war,  provided  the  Convention 
assented  to  that  condition.    But,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  capitulation,  the  in- 
human General  1c  Moino  marched  the  gal- 
lant Sombreuil,  with  several  other  emigrants 
of  distinction,  to  Quimper,  where  they  were 
shot  next  day,  by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  a 
military  tribunal.    The  booty  which  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  republicans  was 
immense  :    clothing,   accoutrements,  and 
warlike  stores,  sufficient  for  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  haviug  been  landed  at"  the 
time  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 
Six  ships,  also,  which  had  arrived  only  ou 
the  evening  previous  to  the  surprise,  laden 
with  rum,  brandy,  and  provisions,  became 
a  prize  to  the  French. 

After  this  calamity,  Sir  John  Warren  took 
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possession  of  the  islands  of  Hocdic  and  Houat. 
He  next  made  an  attempt  on  the  island  of 
Noinnouticr,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
bat  the  republicans  being  too  strong  there 
to  warrant  success,  he  proceeded  to  the  Isle 
d'Yeux,  about  five  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Noirmoutier,  of  which  he  took  possession. 
Id  the  beginning  of  October,  Sir  John  was 
joined  at  Isle  d'Yeux,  by  the  thirty-eight- 
gun  frigate  Jason,  escorting  a  fleet  of  tran- 
fports,  containing  4,000  British  troops  on 
board,  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Doyle.  But  as  no  use  could  be  made  of  this 
force,  on  account  of  the  unpromising  condi- 
tion of  the  royalist  cause,  they  were,  at  the 
dote  of  this  year,  re-embarked  on  board 
the  transports;  and,  evacuating  the  Isle 
d'Yeux,  returned  to  England. 

Of  the  three  French  West  India  islands — 
Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and  Tobago — which 
had  been  captured  by  Sir  Charles  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Jervis,  in  1791,  the  last-mentioned 
had  been  retaken  by  the  French  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year.  Early  in  the  present 
jear,  St.  Eustatius,  the  great  magazine  of 
the  Dutch  islands,  had  surrendered  to  the 
French  republican  forces ;  and  having  put  it 
in  a  strong  position  of  defence,  they  made 
it  the  basis  of  their  operations  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  islands  they  had  lost,  and  the 
revolutionising  of  the  British  colonies.  For 
this  purpose,  a  large  force  was  put  under 
the  command  of  the  notorious  Victor  Hugues, 
a  mun  of  a  ferocious  disposition,  but  uncom- 
mon activity  and  courage,  with  orders  to  put 
into  execution  the  decree  of  the  Convention 
by  which  the  negroes  were  to  be  declared 
free.  He,  and  other  emissaries,  went  from 
island  to  island,  preaching  up  equality  and 
the  rights  of  man  to  the  negroes  and  people 
of  colour,  and  a  crusade  against  the  English 
and  the  French  royalists.  Arms  and  uni- 
forms were  furnished  to  all  the  blacks  and 
molattoes  disposed  to  enter  into  the  French 
service.  It  was  at  the  head  of  this  despe- 
rate multitude,  aided  by  about  4,000  regular 
troops,  that  he  had  retaken  Uuadaloupe.  The 

recovery  of  the  other  French  islands  was  now  i  ing  severity.  They  made  a  desperate  de- 
projected  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  fence,  but  were  at  length  subdued,  and 
concerted  revolt  took  place  at  the  same  time  i  almost  exterminated.  The  recesses  to  which 
in  the  other  captured  islands.  In  St.  Lucie, '  they  fled  for  shelter,  were  so  intricately 
the  English  troops  were  taken  by  surprise,  situated,  and  so  difficult  of  access  and  dis- 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  covery,  that  bloodhounds  were  procured 
retire  into  the  fort.  After  a  three  months'  from  the  Spanish  island  of  Cuba,  in  order 
blockade,  the  fort  was  compelled  to  surrender;  to  pursue  and  trace  them  by  their  scent, 
and  such  of  the  British  as  were  not  butchered  But,  fortunately,  before  the  arrival  of  those 
were  shipped  off  the  island.  The  flame  spread  dogs,  the  iusurgeuts  had  submitted  to  the 
to  Dominique;  Granada,  and  St.  Vincent ;  '  government. 
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but  after  a  severe  struggle,  it  was  extin- 
guished in  those  islands,  except  in  the  inte- 
rior and  mountainous  parts  of  St.  Vincent, 
where  the  Caribbs  were  not  subdued  until 
after  several  desperate  encounters  with  the 
British  troops.  Under  the  auspices  of  Victor 
Hugues  and  the  French  Convention,  the  Ma- 
roons of  Jamaica,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  negroes  who  had  revolted  and  fled  to  the 
mountains  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  car- 
ried on  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest  with 
the  British  troops  stationed  in  that  island. 

Another  cause  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
insurrection.  "When  Jamaica  was  conquered 
from  the  Spaniards  during  the  government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Maroon  descendants  of 
the  African  slaves,  whom  the  Spaniards  had 
left  behind  them,  refused  submission  to  the 
conquerors,  and  retired  to  the  lofty  ridge  of 
mountains  which  intersect  the  island,  insisting 
that  the  lands  which  they  inhabited  should 
be  their  own,  themselves  remain  free,  and 
retain  their  former  customs  and  privileges. 
This  having  been  agreed  to,  and  solemnly 
ratified,  they  had  lived  ever  since  indepen- 
dent of  the  British  government  in  Jamaica. 
Among  their  privileges  was  the  stipulation, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  punished  by  the 
courts  of  judicature  of  the  island,  but  to  be 
tried  and  punished  according  to  their  own 
laws.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  two 
of  them,  being  detected  in  theft,  instead  of 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men to  receive  their  merited  punishment, 
were,  by  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  sen- 
tenced to  be  whipped.  They  appealed  to 
their  clansmen  to  procure  them  redress  for 
this  breach  of  their  privilege.  The  Maroons 
complained  to  the  government  that  their 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  Not  obtaining  the  desired  re- 
dress, they  had  recourse  to  arms.  Whether 
it  proceeded  from  a  contemptuous  feeling 
towards  them,  or  a  determination  to  punish 
their  temerity,  no  endeavours  were  adopted 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation;  hut  they 
were  proceeded    against   with  unrelent- 
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On  the  declaration  of  war  with  Holland, 
measures  had  been  taken  to  gain  possession 
of  its  colonial  settlements.  In  February,  a 
small  squadron,  under  Vice-admiral  Duncan, 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  North  Sea,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying 
in  the  Texel.  Early  in  August,  a  Russian 
fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  crazy  ships  of  the 
line  and  seven  frigates,  had  associated  itself 
with  the  British  squadron;  but  the  com- 
bined fleets  had  no  other  enemy  to  en- 
counter during  the  year  than  the  storms 
and  shoals  of  the  North  Sea.  On  the  16th 
of  September  of  this  year,  the  Dutch  colony, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Elphinstone  and  General  Clarke, 
after  an  ineffectual  defence.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Trincomalee,  and  other  forts  in 
Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochin,  and  all  the  re- 
maining Dutch  settlements  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  had  previously  surrendered. 

Many  encounters  between  single  English 
and  French  ships  took  place  during  this 
year.    Though  in  each  case  the  enemy  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  amount  of  the 
crews,  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  weight 
of  metal,  victory  was  the  invariable  attendant  ! 
on  the  British  flag.  The  first  and  most  memo- 
rable was  that  between  the  Blanche  and  the 
Pique.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  Eng- 
lish battles  of  1794,  that  the  Blanche,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Faulkner,  while  cruising 
off.  the  island  of  Desirade,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Guadaloupe,  had  captured  a 
large  French  schooner  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort  of  that  island.    Having  dispatched 
his  prize  to  the  harbour  of  the  Saintes,  two 
small  islands  close  to  Guadaloupe,  and  then 
in  possession  of  the  British,  he  proceeded 
on  a  cruise  off  Pointc-a-Pitre,  a  harbour  in 
Graude-terre,  Guadaloupe,  and  in  which 
lay,  ready  for  sea,  the  French  thirty-six- 
gun  frigate,  Pique,  with  400  men  on  board. 
In  order  to  entice  his  antagonist  to  battle, 
Captain  Faulkner,  though  his  vessel  carried 
but  thirty-two  guns  of  inferior  metal,  and 
the  crew  scarcely  exceeded  200  men,  stood 
as  near  the  enemy's  fort  as  he  prudently 
could.    The  Pique  answered  the  challeuge ; 
but  when  approaching  the  Blanche,  indi- 
cating a  wavering  inclination  for  the  fight, 
Captain  Faulkner  made  towards  an  Ame- 
rican schooner,  from  Bordeaux  to  Pointc-a- 
Pitre,  with  wine  and  brandy,  and  findiug  his 
enemy  not  disposed  to  prevent  him  from  mak- 


ing the  capture,  and  despairing  of  the  Pique 
leaving  the  protection  of  the  fort  while  the 
Blanche  continued  in  sight,  he  stood  off  to- 
wards the  islands  of  Marie-Galante  and  Do- 
minica ;  and  when  between  those  islands,  he, 
observing  the  Pique  about  two  leagues  astern, 
immediately  made  sail  towards  her.  The 
Blanche  being  on  the  starboard  tack,  and 
the  Pique  on  the  larboard,  as  they  passed 
each  other  they  exchanged  broadsides.  A 
desperate  contest  ensued.  Captain  Faulkner, 
while  in  the  act  of  securing  the  enemy  with 
a  hawser,  with  which  he  had  lashed  her  bow- 
sprit to  his  own  capstan,  fell  lifeless  from  n 
musket-ball  which  had  pierced  his  heart ; 
but  his  officers  and  crew,  nothing  daunted, 
continued  the  action  until  the  Pique  struck 
her  colours,  about  five  o'clock  next  morning, 
the  contest  having  lasted  the  whole  night. 
On  board  the  Blanche,  the  killed  were 
eight,  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The  killed 
on  board  the  Pique  were  sevcuty-six ;  the 
wounded,  1 10. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  many  of  the  British  naval  officers  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  exploits  of  the 
most  daring  nature.  Captain  Pcllew,  of  the 
Nymph ;  Saumarcz,  of  the  Crescent ;  Lafo- 
rey,  of  the  Carisfort ;  Paget,  of  the  Romney  ; 
Newcome,  of  the  Orpheus,  with  many  others, 
had  rendered  themselves  and  their  ships 
highly  celebrated  in  the  naval  transactions 
of  this  war.  The  British  officers  sought  the 
enemy  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ardour. 
Both  in  foreign  parts,  and  on  their  own 
coast,  the  French  dreaded  them.  Few  of 
their  war-ships  which  ventured  out  of  their 
ports,  either  single  or  in  squadrons,  could 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English,  who 
either  took  or  destroyed  them,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  ruu  ashore,  and  burning  them. 
Many  of  their  exploits  were  of  the  most 
daring  kind.  They  ventured  close  in  with 
the  land,  exposed  to  the  superior  fire  of 
formidable  batteries,  which  they  frequently 
silenced  with  their  own  guns ;  sometimes 
landing  their  people,  and  committing  the 
enemy's  shipping  to  the  flames,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigorous  resistance.  Those  British 
officers  who  chiefly  distinguished  themsclvea 
by  actions  of  the  kind,  were  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  Sir  Edward  Pellcw,  Sfr  JohnWar- 
ren,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who,  by  their 
exertions  and  successes,  became  the  terror 
j  of  the  French  marine. 
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ThotjGB  the  close  of  the  year  1795  had  not 
been  favourable  to  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
the  Directory,  who  had  obtained  posses- 
ion of  the  government,  through  the  agency 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  determined  to 
i  keep  alive  the  martial  spirit  of  their  armies, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Directory  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  different  armies  of  the  republic. 

,  It  was  conceived  in  very  animated  terms, 
wis  sent  to  all  the  military  bodies  of  the 
republic,  and  read  to  them  with  great  solem- 

,  nitv.  The  different  armies  received  it  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  professed 
their  readiness  to  die  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public. 

But  though  the  French  armies  had  been 
driven  from  every  post  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied on  the  eastern  bauks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  recross  that 
river,  they  had  maintained  a  decided  superi- 
ority in  every  other  quarter,  especially  on  the 
ride  of  Italy.  The  Directory, therefore,  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  on  that  frontier 
with  vigour.  The  people  of  the  duchies  of 
Milan,  Parma,  and  Modena,  were  disaffected 
to  the  imperial  government ;  the  common- 
alty in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
professed  no  attachment  to  their  rulers ;  and 
i  in  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  the  papal  dominions, 
the  disaffected  were  numerous. 

The  undertaking,  however,  was  difficult. 
Environed  by  mountains,  the  passes  of  which 
'  were  strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  nu- 
merous troops,  the  French  army,  though  it 
had  reduced  many  fortresses  in  the  heart 
of  the  Alps,  had  not  been  able  to  make  an 
effectual  impression  on  Piedmont,  without 
which  an  eu trance  into  Italy  could  not  be 
practicably  undertaken.    The  powers  inter- 


quarter  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers, 
they  consisted  of  resolute  soldiers,  hardened 
by  giant  battles  amidst  the  Pyrenees  and 
Alps,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  impatient  to 
enter  into  action.  They  were  at  the  time 
cantoned  along  the  rocky  and  barren  coast 
of  the  sea,  called  the  river  of  Genoa,  within 
three  leagues  of  that  city ;  and  the  Austrians 
and  Piedmontese  were  posted  on  the  oppo- 
site mountains. 

The  general  appointed  to  carry  the  plan 
of  invasion  into  execution  was  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  he  having  recommended  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  Directory  by  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  the  actiou  be- 
tween the  troops  of  the  Convention  and  the 
sections  of  Paris,  in  October  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  new  general  reached  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  army  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1796.  From  that  moment,  a  total  change 
took  place  in  his  manner,  conduct,  and 
language :  he  assumed  a  stately  and  repel- 
ling coldness  of  demeanour  (free,  however, 
of  supercilious  hauteur  or  arrogance)  to  all 
around  him.  "  He  kept,"  says  Foy,*  "  from 
the  first,  his  lieutenants  (among  whom  were 
Bessifcrcs,  Augereau,  Bcrthier,  Massena, 
L'AUemand,  Stengel,  Latour,  Serrurier, 
Lannes,  Murat,  &c.)  at  the  same  respectful 
distance  as  he  afterwards  did  the  great  men 
of  the  earth/'t  Even  at  this  time,  the  vision 
of  establishing  dynasties,  of  settling  of  ter- 
ritories, of  making  transferences  of  subjects, 
and  the  other  little  playful  and  amusing 
acts  in  which  lawless  and  arbitrary  power 
loves  to  recreate  and  revel  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind,  seems  to  have 
flitted  before  his  eyes,  and  to  have  given  a 
direction  to  his  future  designs  and  conduct. 


ested  in  the  preservation  of  Italy,  aware  of  I  The  idea  which  then  took  possession  of 
the  hostile  iutentions  of  the  French,  had  his  brain  was  the  object  of  his  waking  and 
made  preparations  for  its  defence.    The  im- 
perial troops  amounted  to  80,000  men; 


those  of  the  Sardinian  army,  to  60,000 , 
!  and  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  pope  were 

embodying  large  numbers  of  troops. 
'     Though  the  forces  with  which  the  French 
intended  to  attack  their  enemies  iu  this 

i     *  JIutoire  de  la  Guerre  dt  la  PmituuU. 

t  Even  when  st  Brienne  he  gave  some  indications 
of  tbia  disposition.  At  the  holiday  fete*  of  that  es- 
tablish ment,  it  was  customary  for  the  pupils  to  give 
dramatic  representations,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  invited.  On  one  of  those  oc- 
casions, when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  been  ap- 
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sleeping  idolatry  during  his  after-life,  till 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  his 
own  ingenuity,  brought  it  into  life  and 
activity. 

On  his  inspection  of  the  coudition  and 
matfriel  of  the  array,  he  found  the  troops 
wretchedly  clothed,  ill-fed,  their   pay  in 

pointed  officer  of  the  day  to  see  that  order  was 
preserved,  the  janitor's  wife  presented  herself  for 
admission  without  a  ticket,  ana,  being  refused,  made 
a  clamour.  The  case  was  reported  to  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte :  in  an  imperative  tone  he  exclaimed,  "  Let 
that  woman,  who  brings  into  this  place  the  license 
of  the  cam  >,  be  removed!" 
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i  arrears,  the  cavalry  half-starved,  and  the 
artillery  deficient  of  the  means  of  transport. 
To  reorganise  the  army,  and  render  it  effi- 
cient for  service,  he  directed  all  the  energies 
and  activitv  of  his  mind.  To  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  troops,  and  animate  them  to 
exertion,  he  issued  the  following  address : — 

"  Soldiers !  you  are  almost  naked  and 
half-starved:  the  republic  owes  you  much, 
and  can  give  you  nothing !  The  patience 
and  courage  you  have  shown  in  the  midst 
of  these  rocks  are  admirable.  But  this  gains 
you  no  renown :  no  glory  results  from  your 
endurance.  I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  world !  Rich  pro- 
vinces and  opulent  cities  will  be  in  your 
power; — there,  you  will  find  honour,  glory, 
and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  Italy  !  with  such  a 
prospect  before  you,  can  you  be  wanting  in 
courage  and  constancy  ?" 

This  cheering  and  spirit-stirring  address, 
which  converted  (in  prospectu)  the  territory, 
wealth,  and  abundance  of  the  enemy  into 
the  patrimony  of  the  army,  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acclamations,  made  the 
sinking  hearts  of  the  soldiers  beat  high  with 
hope  and  confidence,  and  encouraged  them 
to  endure  their  privations  with  cheerfulness 
and  perseverance.  From  its  tenor,  the  army 
saw  that  the  road  to  glory,  honour,  and 
wealth,  was  to  follow  the  star  of  their  fear- 
^  less  and  accomplished  leader;  and  it  was 

*  Scarcely  had  he  summed  the  command  of  the 
:  army,  when  he  received  a  note  addressed  to  him  by 
|  the  Sardinian  general,  Colli,  requiring  the  liberation 
of  a  French  emigrant,  of  the  name  of  Moulin,  who, 
while  acting  aa  an  envoy  for  the  Austrian  govern* 
1  ment,  had  been  arrested  by  his  countrymen  j  threat- 
ening, in  cam  of  non-compliance,  reprisal  on  the  per- 
son of  a  French  officer,  then  his  prisoner.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  reply  was: — "Sir,  an  emigrant  is  a 
parricide,  whom  no  character  can  protect.  There 
was  a  want  of  respect  towards  the  French  people  in 
sending  Moulin  as  an  envoy.  You  know  the  laws 
of  war  :  1,  therefore,  cannot  understand  the  reprisal 
with  which  you  threaten  my  chief  of  brigade,  Bar- 
thelemy.  I*  contrary  to  all  the  rules  by  which 
belligerents  ought  to  be  regulated,  you  permit  an 
net  of  such  barbarity,  every  one  of  your  prisoners,  in 
future,  shall  answer  for  the  consequence  with  the 
most  unsparing  vengeance.  As  to  the  rest,  I  hold 
the  officers  of  your  nation  in  the  esteem  due  to  brave 
soldiers." 

t  So  great  was  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  (hat 
this  sum  was  all  that  could  be  raised  to  enable  him 
"to  conquer  Italy,  and  march  upon  the  empire  of 
the  world."  When  the  command  was  offered  him, 
Caroot  told  him,  "  It  was  to  the  command  of  men 
i  alone  he  could  be  appointed,  the  troops  being  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  but  arms."  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's reply  was  : — **  That  if  he  would  let  him  have 
men  enough,  that  was  all  be  required:  be  would 
answer  for  the  rest." 
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with  that  view  it  was  issued.  Events  proved 
its  policy*  The  object  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Italian  provinces  of  Austria  was— first,  to 
compel  that  power  to  withdraw,  or,  at  least,  1  \ 
weaken  its  armies  which  were  hovering  on  \ 
the  French  frontier  of  the  Rhine ;  secondly, 
to  detach  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  al- 
liance with  Austria;  and,  thirdly,  as  the 
cause  of  royalism  in  France  was  supposed  to 
draw  its  chief  support  from  the  secret  in-  , 
fluencc  exercised  by  the  Romish  church,  to 
lessen  the  ascendancy  of  the  popish  priest- 
hood, by  the  reduction  of  the  papal  see  into 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  republic.  . 
Independent  of  these  causes,  the  object  of 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France  . 
was  to  revolutionise  Italy,  and  to  avenge 
the  insult  offered  to  the  republic  by  the 
assassination  of  its  agent,  Basscvitle,  in  a 
popular  tumult  at  Rome. 

To  undertake  the  execution  of  these  great  ! 
and  various  objects,  the  means  were  very  i 
slender  and  inefficient.    The  army  of  Italy 
was  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and  did  not 
exceed  35,000  effective  troops,  while  those 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  80,000.    The  mili- 
tary chest  was  very  low :  it  contained  only 
the  2,000  louis  d'ors  which  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte had  brought  with  him  from  Paris,  t 
The  magazines  were  grievously  deficient  in 
stores  of  all  kinds.    As  the  republic  bad  no  | 
means  of  supplying  these  deficiencies,  they 

Las  Casss  mentions  the  following  curious  fart : —  1 
"  An  order  of  the  day  was  published,  signed  by 
Bcrlhier,  and  dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory 
at  Albenga,  directing  the  general-in- chief,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  head-quarters  at  Nice, to  distribute  to  each 
of  the  different  generals  of  division,  to  enable  them 
to  enter  on  the  campaign,  four  louis  in  specie." 
Berthier  preserved  this  order  as  a  great  curiosity. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  generals  and  their  disinterested- 
ness form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rapacitv  and 
extortion  of  the  lenders  or  the  armies  of  Franc*  , 
after  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  ascendancy.  "  During  i 
the  first  year  of  the  republic,"  general  Foy  tells  ua  I  ' 
(Hi$toire  dt  la  Guerre  de  la  PSnintute),  "  the  French 
generals  made  war  with  an  austerity  and  a  modera- 
tion befitting  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  had 
taken  np  arms.  The  pay  was  then  eight  franca  per 
month  for  the  higher  ranks.  At  head -quarters, 
they  ale  at  table  no  other  bread  than  the  bread  of 
the  soldier,  and  no  other  meat  than  the  meat  that 
l.e  received."  And  in  another  part  of  his  admirable 
work,  he  informs  us,  that  during  the  practice  and 
observance  of  that  noble  austerity  and  moderation.  , 
the  French  arms  were  not  tarnished  by  those  act*  > 
of  atrocity  and  violence — that  aerie*  of  conflagra- 
tions, massacres,  lust,  and  rapine — which  disgraced 
and  dishonoured  human  nature,  under  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the  wars,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  on  in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Portugal. 
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were  to  be  obtained  by  requisition,  that  is,  steady  and  tried  soldiers,  the  momentum 


contributions  levied  on  the  countries  with 
which  the  republic  was  at  war;  and  the 
command  was  so  strictly  observed,  that  the 
French  army  was  not  only  thus  fed  and 
paid,  but  the  generals  were  enriched,  and 
above  50,000,000  francs  found  their  way 
into  the  French  exchequer  from  the  system 
of  plunder  and  spoliation  put  into  execution 
during  the  first  Italian  campaign. 

To  surmount  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
made  a  great  change  in  the  established  rules 
and  principles  of  war ;  indeed,  the  same  had 
beeu  the  case  with  the  leaders  of  the  first 
armies  of  the  republic,  when,  to  adopt  Gene- 
ral Toy's  vivid  expression,  "  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  started  from  the  earth  at  the 
cry  of  the  country  in  danger,  to  combat  its 
enemies."  Such  were  the  tactics  of  Dumou- 
rier,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Dampier,  Dugom- 
mier,  and  all  the  able  generals  of  the  revo- 
lutionary early  times.  It  was  by  celerity  of 
action,  rapid  marches,  sudden  attacks,  pre- 
cision of  formation  and  deployment,  and 
promptitude  of  execution,  unencumbered 
with  tents,  camp-equipage,  military  hospi- 
tals, and  commissariat  stores,  that  those 
splendid  and  decisive  victories  were  won, 
(and  that,  too,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
absence  of  magazines,  of  all  sorts  of  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war ;) — that  astonished  and 
astounded  the  men  of  routine  and  precedent 
in  the  art  of  war.*  By  them,  the  system 
of  attack  in  mass  or  column  was  adopted  ; 
but  not,  however,  as  is  universally,  but  mis- 
takingly  supposed,  as  more  effective  and 
decisive  than  that  in  line,  but  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  discipline  and 
steadiness  to  which  new  levies  are  necessarily 
subject,  troops  in  column  (especially  young 
soldiers)  deriving  a  confidence  and  mutual 
dependence  from  its  density  and  compact- 
ness :  if  the  head  of  the  column  consists  of 

*  It  was  the  love  of  country,  of  liberty,  of  inde- 
pendence, that  stimulated  the  victors  of  Fleurus, 
Jemsppes,  and  Valmy.  The  wild  impulse  of  their 
leal  amounted  to  fanaticism.  The  undisciplined 
entfmsia'm  and  patriotic  energies  of  the  sansculotte 
bands  of  Pichegru,  Jourdan,  Dampier,  and  Dugom- 
nier,  set  at  nought  all  the  well-practised  tactics  of 
the  parade  of  PoUdam — all  the  theories  that  had 
been  adopted  by  the  so-called  great  masters  in  the 
an  of  war,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Bold  in 
the  strength  that  freedom  gave,  the  republican  sans- 
culottes required  no  other  tactics  but  "  Ca-ira," 
sad  no  strategy  but  "«i  acant."  The  French 
generals  of  the  infant  republic,  availing  themselves 
of  this  exalted  feeling,  and  aware  that  their  raw 
levies  were  sadly  inferior  in  discipline  to  their 


and  impetus  derived  from  the  inexperienced 
and  unsteady  in  its  other  parts,  contribute 
to  its  effects.  The  notion  entertained 
from  the  success  of  the  column-attacks 
of  the  French  on  the  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  &c,  that  that  mode  of  forma- 
tion is  the  most  conducive  to  victory,  was 
absolutely  disproved,  when  attempted  to 
be  put  into  execution  against  the  British. 
At  Talavera,  Busaco,  and  Waterloo,  the 
column-attacks  were  completely  frustrated. 
At  Talavera,  the  British  line  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant rolling  fire  on  the  head  of  the 
column,  while  the  flanks  inclining  forwards, 
directing  their  fire  against  both  sides  of  the 
column,  overthrew  it.  At  Busaco,  the  head 
of  the  French  column  fired;  when  the 
English  line,  overlapping  both  its  flanks, 
drove  it  back,  after  three  discharges,  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  At  Waterloo,  the 
whole  French  army  advanced  to  the  charge 
in  column-formations,  the  guard  being 
formed  into  three  distinct  bodies,  each  hav- 
ing a  battalion  in  line  and  a  battalion  in 
column  on  each  of  its  flanks;  when  the 
English  li  ne,  converging  its  extremities  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  poured  in  so  steady  and 
well-directed  a  fire,  as  to  stagger  and  over- 
throw the  foe.  The  same  skilful  and  high- 
minded  men  adopted,  and  put  into  force  in 
their  tactics,  the  first  great  principle  of 
the  science  of  war — (and,  indeed,  of  mecha- 
nical and  mathematical  science,  which  con- 
stitute the  principles  and  basis  of  military 
science) — that  victory  is  generally  dependent 
on  the  greatest  quantity  of  effective  force 
brought  into  action,  on  the  decisive  point 
or  points  of  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  same 
moment.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  adopted 
and  developed  the  same  system,  and  was 
favoured  with  the  same  results.  He  deemed 
that  the  best  formation  or  manoeuvre  was  that 
which  produced  those  effects,  and  he  was  suc- 

veleran  opponents,  formed  them  into  massea  or 
columns,  that  they  might  by  their  weight  break 
an  extended  line,  and  cutting  or  separating  it  into 
parts,  might  thus  turn  and  attack  it  in  detail. 
From  these  masses,  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  re- 
publican soldiers,  as  the  columns  advanced  to  the 
assault,  the  boldest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
men  started  forward  to  act  as  tirailleurs,  or,  as  the 
light  troops  were  latterly  called,  voltigeurs.  In  tho 
more  improved  state  of  French  military  science,  the 
French  generals,  thinking  that  some  great  physical 
force  was  inherent  and  mysteriously  concealed  in 
their  column-attacks,  reduced  the  formation  and 
mode  of  attack  into  an  apparently  scientific  form. 
The  evolution  received  its  full  development  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
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cessful.  His  practice  was,  to  bring  the  greatest 
force  that  he  possibly  could  against  a  weak, 
a  detached,  or  an  isolated  point  of  his  adver- 
sary's army ;  and  having  become  victorious 
there,  the  dependent  parts  fell  into  his 
power,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  He 
was,  however,  highly  skilled  in  stratege- 
tical  operations,— was  eminently  endowed 
with  the  power  of  combination  of  masses  to 
execute  those  decisive  manoeuvres  that  de- 
cide the  fortune  of  battles, — and  possessed 
the  military  coup  (fceil  in  a  manner  almost 
infallible.    No  general  who  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  warfare,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  calculation  (by 
which  the  precise  moment  at  which  his 
columns  of  infantry  could  attack  the  dis- 
ordered lines  of  his  enemy,  with  all  but  cer- 
tainty of  success)  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
thau  he.  In  more  abstract  language,  it  may 
be  said,  that  his  system  of  tactics  consisted  in 
concentrating  his  forces  on  important  points, 
instead  of  extending  them  in  long  lines  of 
posts  and  detached  bodies — in  making  his 
preliminary  movements  by  vast  swarms  of 
voltigeurs,  or  light  troops,  when  drawing 
near  his  enemy's  position,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  direction  of  the  attack ;  and  in  attack- 
ing promptly  and  vigorously  when  the  mo- 
ment for  action  arrived.    But  great  as  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  military  talent  was,  it 


ture  would  have  compelled  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  assume  a  new  disposition  of 
his  forces,  yet  its  loss  would  not  have  so 
seriously  compromised  the  safety  of  the 
army  as  is  generally  supposed,  particularly 
as  it  stood  low;  and,  therefore,  had  it  been 
taken,  its  capture  would  have  had  no  com- 
manding influence  on  the  British  army, 
and  could  have  decided  nothing ;  and  thus 
the  time  of  which  it  was  of  importance 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  avail  himself 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  receive 
any  co-operation  from  the  Prussian  army, 
was  fatally  wasted;  secondly,  that  those 
columns  which  were  slaughtered  before  its 
defences,  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  might  possibly  have  de- 
cided the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  he  made 
the  grand  attack.    A  consummate  know- 
ledge  of  military  science  would,  therefore, 
have  suggested  the  turning  or  flanking  of  that 
post.    On  the  other  hand,  the  obstinate  de- 
fence of  that  position  by  Wellington,  proved 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.    His  object 
was  to  gain  time  until  he  received  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Blucher ;  and  the  retention  of  this 
position  enabled  him  to  protract  the  contest 
until  he  was  able  to  make  the  grand  assault 
which  was  to  decide  the  battle.    The  three 
and  entire  divisions  which  contended  against 
the  ten  battalions  in  and  about  Hoii"o- 


must  be  admitted,  that  he  committed  many  mont,  and  the  Ave  battalions  that  disputed 
great  errors.  Let  us  investigate  the  case ;  the  place  with  the  few  hundred  men 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  confine  ourselves  stationed  there,  were  profitably  occupied  for 
to  his  two  last  displays  of  "  consummate  I  the  interests  of  the  British 


military  genius"— the  battles  of  Fleurus  and 
Waterloo. 

In  those  contests,  was  the  skill  displayed 
with  which  popular  and  even  military 
opinion  gave  him  the  credit  for  prepariug 
his  plans  of  operation?  There,  most  as- 
suredly, he  did  not  display  that  consummate 
and  unequalled  military  genius  for  which  he 
had  been  so  much  lauded.  What  was  the 
mode  of  his  operations?  Was  it  on  the 
field  of  Fleurus,  by  repeated  and  successive 
attacks  and  repulses  on  and  from  the  vil- 
lages of  Ligny  and  St.  Amand ;  and  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  on  Hougomont  and  La 
Haye  Sainte,  that  he  gave  proofs  of  his 
great  military  capacity  ?  Without  wasting 
time  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  Prussian 
positions  of  Ligny,  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  the  English  one  of  Hougomont. 

The  attack  on  Hougomont  was  erroneous 
for  two  reasons:  first,  though  it  was  the 
key  of  the  position,  and  covered  the  right 
wing  of  the  British  army,  and  that  its  cap- 
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army,  but  most 
unprofitably  for  those  of  the  French  army. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  grand  or  geueral 
attack  with  the  columns  composed  of  the 
old  and  young  guard,  was  also  erroneous, 
as  they  advanced  to  the  attack  without  their 
flanks  having  any  support  or  protection. 
His  attacks  during  the  battle  were  also  ill- 
planned: — infantry  alone  in  one  part  of  the 
line,  and  cavalry  alone  in  another  part,  were 
sent  to  attack  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
combined. 

Nor  were  these  the  entire  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  military  errors.  At  the  battle 
of  Marengo,he  committed  the  following  great 
error: — when  Melas  contracted  his  front 
upon  his  centre,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
stead  of  manoeuvring  in  mass  upon  his  ad- 
versary* s  centre,  weakened  His  own  centre 
to  strengthen  his  wings,  with  the  intention 
of  surrounding  the  Austrian  army.  As 
soon  as  Melas  observed  this  movement,  be 
advanced  his  centre  rapidly  in  mass  on  the 
weakened  centre  of  the  French,  and 
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persing  it,  divided  his  victorious  column 
into  two  parts,  and  rapidly  wheeling  to  the 
right  and  left,  advanced  on  both  the  French 
wings,  which,  seeing  their  centre  in  flight, 
followed  its  example.  The  battle  was  alone 
saved  by  the  advance  of  the  divisions  of 
Lemoncicr  and  Dessaix  at  the  critical 
moment ;  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  the  fugitives,  he  formed 
the  whole  in  two  close  columns,  and  rushed 

,  impetuously  on  the  victorious  Austrians 
before  they  could  form  again  in  mass,  or 
assume  any  available  attitude  of  defence. 
Id  his  Russian  campaign  also  he  committed 
a  series  of  errors  and  blunders  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  great  principles  of 
military  science.  Even  his  preparations  for 
its  inception  were  defective  and  inefficient 
in  the  highest  degree.  He  could  not,  had 
he  exerted  the  least  thought,  have  reason- 
ably expected  to  put  his  system  of  rcqui- 
ation — of  "  making  the  war  feed  the  war " 
— into  operation,  in  the  deserted  steppes  of 
Rastia,  and  that,  too,  in  the  tract  of  a  large 

,  retreating  army.  The  French  commissariat 
was  in  so  defective  a  state,  and  the  supplies 
to  insufficient,  that  the  Marquis  Chambray 
says,  in  his  Expedition  de  Eussie,  the  troops 
were  obliged  to  subsist  by  marauding  in  their 
march  even  through  Prussia  and  Poland. 

i  His  inaction  after  the  battle  of  Borodino 
was  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  his  discomfiture. 

But  the  errors  which  prevailed  in  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  system  of  tactics  were 
not  confined  to  himself  j  they  extended  to 
bis  generals.  The  plan  of  attacking  posts 
and  positions  which  might  safely  have  been 

'  turned  or  passed,  and  which  would  have 
followed  the  fate  of  the  day,  was,  instead 
of  making  one  well-combined  simultaneous 
effort,  put  into  execution  at  Fuentcs  d'Onor 
and  Albuera.  Had  the  troops  employed  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  first-mentioned 
village  been  called  into  action  on  that  part 
of  the  field  on  which  the  fusilecr  brigade 
determined  the  fortune  of  the  day,  the  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Albuera  might  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  was. 

The  impolicy  of  this  system  of  modern 
tactics,  especially  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  attack  on  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  as  was  the  case 

1  it  Waterloo,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  and  Albuera, 
»  self-evident.  You  not  only  uselessly 
sacrifice  your  men,  but  you  waste  time, 


I  and  present  your  adversary  with  the  chance 
of  availing  himself  of  the  occurrence  of  some 
of  those  freaks  of  fortune  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  battles,  and  often  frustrate  the 
best  and  wisest  plans  and  combinations.  To 
assailants,  therefore,  partial  actions  and  the 
capture  of  particular  points  are  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  him  who  acts  on 
the  defensive.  The  defence  of  posts  and 
positions,  situated  either  on  his  front  or 
flank,  is,  to  a  weak  or  dispirited  enemy,  of 
the  highest  importance.  To  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  walls  and  barricades  are  great : 
he  is  enabled  to  resist  the  heavy  columns  of 
his  adversary  with  a  small  number  of  his 
forces ;  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  bo 
great  before  those  positions,  if  they  be  well 
and  obstinately  defended,  can  be  carried. 
To  adopt  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  modern  practice  of  la  petite 
guerre,  or  the  war  of  posts  and  positions, 
implies  a  capacity  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  generals  and  particulars — 
between  a  rule  and  its  exceptions. 

But  for  the  errors  just  stated,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  made  large  compensation  in  his 
deviations  from  the  routine  methods  of  war- 
fare. In  his  invasion  of  Italy,  he  not  only 
deviated  from  the  established  rules  of  tactics, 
and  disregarded  the  practice  of  supplying 
his  army  with  the  usual  materiel  and  equip- 
ments of  war  —  with  stores,  a  commissa- 
riat, and  a  military  chest — but  he  even  de- 
viated from  all  his  predecessors  in  his  method 
of  invasion.  Instead  of  penetrating  the 
country  by  some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alpine 
range,  and  encountering  the  difficulties  which 
would  thereby  have  presented  themselves  to 
his  ill-provided  army,  he  made  his  irruption 
by  the  comparatively  level  country — namely, 
the  narrow  pass,  called  the  Boschetta,  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  form  a  junction — that  is,  where 
the  former  range  melts  as  it  were  into 
the  first  and  lowest  elevation  of  the  latter 
range. 

Another  inducement  to  adopt  this  line  of 
invasion  was,  the  probability  it  presented  of 
enabling  him  to  intersect  and  separate  the 
Austrian  and  Sardinian  forces ;  as  from  tho 
point  he  intended  to  debouch,  it  would  be 
as  practicable  to  march  upon  Milan,  which 
the  Austrians  were  interested  to  defend,  as 
on  Turin.  In  the  execution  of  these  opera- 
tions, the  Italian  campaign  commenced,  of 
which  the  battle  of  Montcnotte  was  the 
precursor. 
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BATTLE  OF  MONTENOTTE. 


To  protect  Genoa  and  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
the  Austrian  general,  Bcaulicu,  distributed 
his  army  into  three  divisions.  D'Argentcau 
was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Montenotte 
and  the  two  villages  beariug  the  same  name ; 
the  Sardinian  forces,  under  Colli,  occupied 
Ceva,  which  formed  the  extreme  right  line 
of  the  allied  army;  and  Beaulieu  himself 
took  post  at  Voltri,  a  small  town,  six  miles 
west  of  Genoa,  for  the  protection  of  that 
city.  The  Austrian  general  supposed  he 
had  posted  his  several  divisions  sufficiently 
in  communication  with  one  another.  The 
tactics  of  the  French  general  were  to  render 
that  communication  impracticable. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  van  of  the 
French  army  had  reached  Voltri ;  but  was 
forced  back  on  the  main  body.  D'Argeu- 
teau  at  the  same  moment  attacked  the 
French  redoubts  at  Montelcgino;  but,  being 
gallantly  resisted  by  Colonel  Rampon,  he 
retreated  with  the  intention  of  renewing  tho 


his  shattered  and  dispirited  forces.  Thus 
did  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  first  principle  of  military  and 
mechanical  science— that  the  greater  mo- 
mentum must  overpower  the  less,  and  that 
mathematical  accuracy  of  combination  ne- 
cessary to  execute  decisive  manoeuvres — win 
his  first  field  of  glory,  and  baffle  the  mea- 
sures of  the  adherents  to  routine  and  eti- 
quette, who  fancied  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  in  warfare  but  by  a  servile  observance 
of  rule  and  regular  usage.  Thus  was  lost 
the  battle  of  Montenotte,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise termed,  Montenuovo;  and  no  other 
result  could  have  taken  place  from  the  faulty 
disposition  of  the  allied  army — the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  so  preventing 
communication  between  the  separate  divi- 
sions, that  the  battle  was  lost  before  Beau- 
lieu  and  Colli  had  any  information  of  its 
commencement — an  error  which  attended 
the  Austrian   operations   throughout  the 


Augcreau  on  his  flank  and  in  his  rear,  and 
Napoleon  Buouaparte  behind  the  redoubts. 
Iu  the  engagement  which  ensued,  his  loss 
was  1,000  slain,  2,000  prisoners,  and  all  his 
colours  and  cannon.  He  effected  his  retreat 
with  difficulty,  and  retired  among  the  intri- 
cate mountains  of  those  rcgious  to  reorganise 


assault  next  day.  In  the  course  of  the  <  whole  of  the  contest  of  the  revolutionary 
night,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  left  a  '  and  imperial  wars  of  France.  The  armies  of 
sufficient  force  to  watch  Bcaulieu,  concen-  that  power  were  always  too  much  subdivided; 
trating  his  whole  force,  threw  it  on  the  j  and  the  subdivisions  were  posted  over  too 
Austrian  centre.  In  the  morning,  D'Argcu-  extended  a  liue  of  operations  to  allow  a 
tcau  saw  himself  surrounded ;  Masscna  and  combination  of  force  soon  enough  to  offer  a 


chance  of  success  against  such  active,  enter- 
prising, aud  impetuous  foes  as  they  had 
to  contend  with.  Time  and  experience 
never  convinced  the  Austrian  generals  of 
their  error  :  discomfiture  was,  therefore,  the 
necessary  consequcuce  of  their  obstinacy 
and  ignorance. 


BATTLES  OF  MILLESIMO  AND  MONDOVI. 

The  victory  of  Montenotte  having  opened  f  genteau.  But  their  active  and  enterprising 
to  the  French  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  adversary  was  not  inclined  to  allow  them 
separated  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies,  such  respite. 

Bcaulieu  retreated  on  the  village  of  Dcgo,  On  the  13th  of  April,  the  day  following 
to  cover  the  road  to  Milan,  and  Colli  took]  the  battle  of  Montenuovo,  Napoleon  Buo- 
uaparte made  a  general  assault  on  the  line 
of  the  allied  army,  and  totally  defeated 
Bcaulieu  and  Colli  at  Millesimo.  Nine 
days  afterwards,  Colli  was  again,  in  his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  overthrown  at  Mondovi,  aa 
Wukassowich  had  previously  been  at  Dego.* 


post  at  Millesimo,  with  the  strong  position 
of  the  heights  of  Bicstro  between  them,  to 
protect  the  entrance  into  Piedmout.  Their 
intention  was  to  remain  in  their  positions 
until  they  received  succour  from  Lombardy, 
and  were  joined  by  the  troops  under  D'Ar- 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lannes,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Montcbcllo,  and  one  of  the  bravest  mar- 
shals of  the  empire,  first  attracted  the  notice  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  "The  talent  of  Lannes," 
said  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  was  equal  to  his  bra- 
very. He  was  at  once  the  Roland  of  tbe  anuv, 
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and  a  giant  in  capacity.  He  had  {Treat  experience 
in  war :  had  been  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  and 
three  hundred  combats.  He  was  cool  in  the  mid*t 
of  fire;  and  possessed  a  clear  penetrating  rye,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  might 
present  iUelf."—  (fMeara. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  MONTENUOVO,  MILLESIMO,  AND  MONDOVL 


Tars,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  were  the  two 
great  roads  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  (or, 
to  adopt  an  ingenious  historian's  emphatic 
expression,  "  the  gates  of  Italy")  thrown 
open  to  the  French.  Through  these  they 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  speedily  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  They 
had  been  conquerors  in  three  great  battles 
against  forces  much  superior  to  their  own, — 
k*d  inflicted  a  loss  on  their  enemies  of 
25,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, — 
had  captured  twenty-one  standards,  and 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery, — reduced  the  king 
of  Sardinia  to  the  necessity  of  suing  for  an 
snnistice,  which  was  granted  him  on  the 
condition  of  his  giving  up  possession  of  the 
itroDg  fortresses  of  Coni,  Cevi,  and  Alexan- 
dria, called  "the  keys  of  the  Alps,"  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors ;  and  peace  was  granted 
only  on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  up 
five  other  fortresses, —  that  he  renounced 
the  alliance  of  the  combined  powers  at  war 
*;th  the  republic, — and  that  the  French 
troops  should,  at  all  times,  have  right  of 
passage  through  his  dominions,  to  Italy. 
For  these  great  and  splendid  achievements, 
the  Convention  voted  thanks  five  times,  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  to  the  array  of  Italy, 
and  ordered  a  medal  (the  first  of  the  splen- 
did series  recording  his  victories,  designed 
by  David)  of  the  victorious  chief  to  be  struck, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  genius. 

The  consummate  genius  displayed, by  the 
leader  of  the  republican  armies  during  this 
brief  campaign  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  the 
modest  language  of  the  young  general's 
despatches  to  the  Directory,  lent  additional 
£Tace  to  his  fame.  At  this  time,  the  name 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  (in  a  political 
point  of  view)  spotless ;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  in  admiration  on  his 
career.  His  character  and  principles,  at 
that  period,  appear  to  great  advantage  from 
the  following  proclamation,  issued  to  restrain 
the  atrocities  and  depravity  of  the  French 
troops,  and  infuse  into  their  bosoms  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  a  sense  of  the  honour  and 
integrity  which  ought  to  be  the  emphatic 
distinction  of  the  military  character,  and  on 
the  observance  of  which  the  welfare  and 
success  of  armies  materially  depend. 

"  Friends  !  I  promise  you  the  conquest 
of  all  Italy.  But  there  is  one  condition 
which  you  must  swear  to  fulfil :  it  is,  that 

j 


you  respect  the  people  whom  you  come  to 
set  free— that  you  forbear  those  frightful 
pillages  to  which  some  depraved  men  arc 
excited  by  our  enemies.  Without  this  for* 
bearance,  you  will  not  be  considered  the 
liberators  of  an  enslaved  people :  you  will 
be  their  scourge ;  you  will  not  be  an  honour 
to  the  French  nation ; — they  will  disown 
you.  Your  victories,  your  courage,  your 
success — the  blood  of  your  brothers  slain  in 
the  field — all  will  be  lost — even  honour  and 
glory.  As  to  myself  and  the  other  generals 
who  possess  your  esteem,  we  should  blush 
to  command  an  array  without  discipline, 
without  curb — who  know  no  law  but  force. 
But,  invested  with  the  national  authorities, — 
strong  in  justice  and  in  law,  I  can  make 
that  small  portion  of  heartless  and  cowardly 
men  respect  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
honour,  which  they  thus  trample  under 
foot.  I  will  not  suffer  brigands  to  soil  your 
laurels :  the  robbers  shall  be  shot  without 
mercy :  some  have  been  shot  already.  It 
has  given  me  satisfaction  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  the  true  soldiers  of  the  republic 
have  executed  such  orders.  People  of  Italy ! 
the  French  are  the  friends  of  all  nations. 
Range  yourselves  with  confidence  under  our 
colours.  Your  property,  your  religion,  and 
your  customs,  shall  be  sacredly  respected." 

His  moral  character,  also,  at  this  period, 
was  exemplary,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  unbounded  licentiousness  in  which  he 
indulged  after  he  had  obtained  the  consular 
and  imperial  powers.  His  letters,  at  this 
time,  were  full  of  the  most  affectionate  ex- 
pressions of  regard  and  attachment  to  his 
wife.  The  indications  they  contain  of 
"  home-sickness,"  aud  the  longings  for  the 
calm  and  quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life, 
in  the  society  of  her  from  whom  honour  and 
duty  to  his  country  had  compelled  him  to 
separate  himself  "  in  her  prime  of  love,  her 
very  spousal  embraces,"  leave  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  It 
is  with  regret  that  we  shall  have  to  state,  in 
the  sequel,  that  bis  life  was  not  "  unstained 
by  any  private  vice,"  as  has  been  asserted 
by  the  author  of  The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  current  stories  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  amours  and  love  peccadilloes 
were  numerous  and  piquant ;  but  they 
were  probably  exaggerated  and  embellished 
to  suit  the  prurient  fancies  of  his  Parisian 
subjects. 
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BATTLE  OF  FOMBIA. 


Napoleon  Buonaparts  allowed  his  victo- 
rious troops  to  remain  no  longer  in  inaction 
than  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  co- 
lumns. As  soon  as  that  was  accomplished, 
he  prepared  for  instant  motion,  and  issued  the 
following  proclamation,  dated  from  Chcrasco, 
a  town  situated  within  ten  leagues  of  Turin: — 

"  Soldiers  !  you  have,  in  fifteen  days, 
gained  six  victories ;  taken  twenty-one  stand 
of  colours,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
several  fortresses ;  and  have  reduced  to  sub- 
jection the  richest  part  of  Piedmont.  You 
have  captured  15,000  prisoners,  and  killed 
or  wounded  more  than  10,000  of  your  foes. 
Hitherto  you  have  been  fighting  for  barren 
rocks,  made  memorable  by  your  valour, 
though  useless  to  your  country ;  but  your 
exploits  now  equal  those  of  the  armies  of 
Holland  and  the  Rhine.  Destitute  at  first, 
your  valour  has  supplied  all  your  wants. 
You  have  gained  battles  without  cannon ; 
passed  rivers  without  bridges;  performed 
forced  marches  without  shoes;  and  bivou- 
acked without  wine  and  liquors,  and  often 
without  bread.  None  but  republican  pha- 
lanxes— the  soldiers  of  liberty — were  capable 
of  such  sacrifices.  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  ! 
for  your  perseverance.  Your  grateful  and 
admiring  country  owes  its  safety  to  you. 
But,  soldiers !  you  have  yet  doue  nothing 
while  anything  remains  to  do.  Neither 
Turin  or  Milan  is  yours :  the  ashes  of  the 
conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  assassins  of  Basseville. 
I  am  told  there  are  some  among  you  whose 
courage  is  giving  way;  who  would  rather 
return  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines.  No :  I  cannot  believe  it.  The 
couquerors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of 
Dego,  of  Mondovi,  burn  to  carry  still  further 
the  glories  of  the  French  name." 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations, 
and  animated  his  troops  to  co-operation  in 
his  great  designs,  he  determined  to  scire  on 


Tuscany,  Venice,  and  the  other  Italian  states, 
before  they  had  time  to  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude ;  and  to  occupy  the  Milanese  territory 
before  the  Austrian  government  could  dis- 
patch an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Beaulieu. 

Piedmont  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  Beaulieu,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Lombardv,  by  covering  Milan,  and 
preventing  his  adversary  from  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  Po,  concentrated  his  forces 
behind  that  river.  But,  by  a  series  of  well- 
planned  feints,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  so 
effectually  deceived  the  Austrian  general, 
that,  in  a  rapid  and  well-executed  march  of 
fifty  miles,  he  reached  Placenza,  and  crossed 
the  river  at  that  point,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man ;  while  the  old  Austrian  routine- 
general  was  waiting  for  him  at  Valenza,  at 
which  place  he  was  sure  that  the  French 
would  attempt  a  passage,  because  he  himself 
had  effected  "a  passage  at  that  point!" 
The  advanced  divisions  of  the  hostile  armies 
met  at  Fombia  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
the  Austrians,  being  defeated  with  a  heavy 
loss,  retreated  in  great  confusion  across  the 
river  Adda,  leaving  all  their  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  French  troops  now  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  obliged 
to  pay  2,000,000  of  francs  in  silver,  besides 
furnishing  supplies  of  corn,  provisions,  and 
artillery  horses  for  the  use  of  the  French  army. 
In  addition  to  the  military  contribution,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  twenty  of  the 
principal  paintings  in  the  gallery  of  Parma, 
among  which  was  the  celebrated  St.  Jerome, 
by  Correggio.  The  duke  offered  a  million  of 
francs  as  its  ransom,  which  several  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's  officers  urging  him  to 
accept,  he  replied—"  The  million  he  offers 
would  soon  be  spent ;  but  the  possession  of 
such  a  chef.<Tceuvre  at  Paris,  will  adorn  that 
capital  for  ages,  and  give  birth  to  similar 
exertions  of  genius." 


BATTLE  OF  LODI,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


To  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  the 
Austrian  general  had  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Lodi,  a  town  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  his  outposts  and  rear-  ,  

guard  were  driven  through  the  town ;  but  a  1  a  strong  battery  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
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battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  wooden  bridge,  so 
as  to  sweep  it  completely,  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  assailants,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
constructed,  on  the  French  side  of  the  river, 
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The  French  opening  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  Austrian  general  caused  his  line  of 
battle  to  fall  back  a  considerable  distance 
from  his  artillery,  to  avoid  the  range  of  the 
French  fire.  During  the  contest,  General 
Beaumont,  who  had  been  detached  with  the 
cavalry  to  ford  the  river  at  a  distant  point, 
falling  on  the  enemy's  flank,  occasioned 
some  confusion  in  that  quarter,  which  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  observing,  he  ordered 
the  column  of  grenadiers,  which  was  drawn 
up  ready  for  the  purpose  close  to  the 
bridge,  under  the  shelter  of  the  houses,  to 
advance  to  force  its  passage.  The  column, 
consisting  of  6,000  men,  rushed  forward 
with  the  war-shout  of"  Vive  la  rtpuhliqxie .'" 
but  the  tempest  of  grape-shot  with  which 
they  were  assailed,  checking  them,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  Berthier,  Maasena, 
Lsnnes,  D'Allemague,  and  Dupont  hurried 
to  the  front  of  their  men,  and  dashing  on- 
wards, followed  by  the  whole  column,  crossed 
the  bridge — Lannes  being  the  first,  and  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  the  second  who  reached 
the  Austrian  side.  The  artillerymen  were 
cat  down  before  the  infantry  could  advance 
to  their  support,  and  the  French  forces  form- 
ing rapidly  as  they  crossed  the  bridge,  ad> 
rauced  forwards,  when  the  Austrian  army, 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  own 
cavalry,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
"The  terrible  passage"  of  this  bridge — the 
result,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  his  offi- 
cial despatch,  of  promptitude  of  execu- 
tion, and  "the  sudden  effect  produced  on 
the  enemy,"  by  the  boldness  of  "  the 
charge  of  the  intrepid  column"  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  but  200  men  to  the 
French.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
soldiery,  delighted  with  the  valour  and 
dauntless  exposure  of  his  person,  conferred 
on  Napoleon  Buonaparte  the  toubriquet  or 
nick-name  of  "The  Little  Corporal,"  an 
expression  which  became  their  favourite 
camp-appellation  of  him.4  On  this  occasion, 
also,  the  conqueror  addressed  to  his  soldiers 
one  of  those  eloquent  and  heart-stirring 
proclamations,  which  contributed  as  much 
as  his  victories,  by  captivating  the  minds  of 
men,  to  his  astonishing  success.  The 
touching  expression — "Your  parents,  your 

*  A  singular  custom  was  established  in  the  army 
of  Italy.  After  each  battle,  the  oldest  soldiers  used 
to  hold  a  council,  and  confer  a  new  rink  on  their 
TOTjng  general,  who,  when  he  made  his  appearance  , 
m  the  camp,  was  receded  07  the  veterans,  and 
ahted  with  his  new  title.  They  mode  him  a  cor- 
jmral  at  Lodi,  and  a  sergeant  at  Caatiglione.  At 
Vehagio,  they  had  auraamed  him  "The  lnTincible."  i 
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wives,  your  sisters,  your  lovers  rejoice  at 
your  success,  and  glory  in  their  connexion 
with  you  :  when  you  return  to  your  homes, 
your  fellow- citizens  will  say  of  each  of  you, 
in  passing,  '  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Italy,'"  could  not  fail  of  producing  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  army,  and  of  fostering 
the  military  spirit  in  the  people  of  France. 
The  proclamation  ran  thus  :— 

"  Soldiers !  You  have  rushed  like  a  torrent 
from  the  heights  of  the  Apennines:  you 
have  overwhelmed  and  dispersed  all  that 
opposed  your  march.  Piedmont,  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  has  resigned 
itself  to  its  natural  inclination  for  peace  and 
friendship  for  France.  Milan  is  yours,  and 
the  republican  standards  wave  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  The  dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  owe  their  political  existence 
to  your  generosity.  The  army  which  so 
proudly  menaced  you,  can  now  no  longer 
find  a  barrier  to  protect  itself  against  your 
courage:  the  Po,  the  Tessino,  the  Adda, 
could  not  stop  you  for  a  single  day.  Those, 
boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy— the  Alps,  have 
proved  useless ;  you  have  crossed  them  as 
rapidly  as  you  did  the  Apennines.  Such 
success  has  carried  joy  into  the  bosom  of 
your  country :  fe'tes  in  honour  of  your  vic- 
tories have  been  ordered  by  your  national 
representatives,  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the 
communes  of  the  republic.  Then  your 
mothers,  your  wives,  your  sisters,  your 
lovers  will  rejoice  at  your  success,  and  glory 
in  their  connection  with  you.  Yes,  soldiers ! 
you  have  done  much;  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Shall  it  be  said  of  us, 
that  we  have  gained  victories,  without 
knowing  how  to  profit  by  them?  Shall 
posterity  have  to  reproach  us  with  having 
found  a  Capua  in  Lombardy?  But  I  see 
you  are  desirous  of  hastening  to  arms.  Well, 
then,  let  us  set  forth.  We  have  still  forced 
marches  to  make — enemies  to  subdue  — 
laurels  to  reap — injuries  to  avenge  !  .  .  .  . 
The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck.  But  let 
the  people  of  all  nations  rest  in  peace :  we 
are  the  friends  of  every  people,  and  especially 
of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and 
the  other  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  as 
our  models.   To  restore  the  capitol — to  re- 

'*  Le  Petit  Caporal,"  however,  continued  his  preva- 
lent title.  Perhaps  this  nick  -name  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  his  miraculoui  success  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  in  1613.  "While  he  was  haranguing 
the  troops  sent  to  oppose  and  capture  him,  a  voice 
from  the  ranks  exclaimed,  "  Fire  notre  petit  capo- 
ral J  we  will  never  fight  against  him." — memorial  de 
St*  Utline,  par  La*  Catat. 
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place  there  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who 
rendered  it  immortal — to  rouse  the  Roman 
people  from  ages  of  slavery ; — such  will  be 
the  fruit  of  our  victories.  They  will  form 
an  epoch  in  history :  to  you  will  belong 
the  glory  of  having  changed  the  face 
of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Europe. 
The  French  people,  free  within  and  re- 
spected without,  will  give  to  Europe  a 
glorious  name,  which  will  indemnify  it  for 
all  the  sacrifices  it  has  made  for  the  last  six 
years.  You  will  then  return  to  your 
homes,  and  your  fellow-citizens,  will  say, 
as  thev  point  at  you,  '  He  was  of  the  army 
of  Italy.'  » 

The  results  of  this  splendid  achievement 
were  the  surrender  of  Cremona,  Pizzighitone, 
and  the  city  of  Milan.  The  only  exertion 
made  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  French, 
was  an  invocation  of  the  aid  to  be  derived 
from  superstition.  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand (the  governor  of  Milan,  and  the  em- 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Milan,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was 
engaged  to  dine  at  the  mansion  of  a  lady  of  conse- 
,  quence,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  high  reputation 
|  of  her  guest,  conducted  the  honours  of  her  table 
J  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness, 
<  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  however,  being  fully  occupied 
j  with  the  momentous  events  that  were  to  characterise 
the  succeeding  day,  replied  with  coldness  and  brevity 
to  the  repeated  marks  of  deference  which  his  hostess 
pointedly  expressed  towards  him,  who,  at  length,  in 
order  to  give  animation  to  the  company,  requested 
to  know  the  general's  age,  adding,  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion of  the  apparent  rudeness  of  the  inquiry,  "  that 
he  appeared  by  far  too  young  to  have  already 

S lined  so  many  laurela."  "  Truly,  madam,"  answered 
apoleon  Buonaparte,  amiling,  "  I  am  not  indeed 
very  old  at  the  present  moment ;  but  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  I  shall  count  much  more ;  for  to 
day  I  have  to  number  twenty-five  vears,  whereas,  to 
i  morrow,  I  shall  have  attained  Mil-an  (mille-ans,  a 
thousand  years.")  Though  not  remarkable  for  bis 
courtly  grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  he  could 
render  himself  eminently  agreeable,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

"  Politeness,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex," 
■ays  Bourricnne,  in  his  Memoir;  "  was  no  part  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte:  he  rarely  had 
anything  agreeable  to  say  to  them.  Often,  indeed, 
he  addressed  to  them  unbecoming  compliments,  or  the 
most  extraordinary  remarks.  Sometimes  he  would 
say, 1  Heavens !  how  red  your  arms  are !'  at  others, 
•  What  a  villanoua  head-dress  you  have !'  or  '  Who 
has  bundled  up  vour  hair  in  that  fashion  ?'  Some- 
times, '  What  a  shabby  dress  you  have ;  I  have  seen 
you  in  that  one  at  least  twenty  times !'  or  again, '  How 
dirty  your  gown  is!  Do  you  never  change  it?*  To 
the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  remarkable 
for  her  fioe  flaxen  hair,  be  said, '  Why,  bless  me 
your  hair  is  red !  (  rout  octa  let  ehevetu*  roux ;') 
but  as  this  was  evidently  a  play  on  her  name,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  be  anything  but  offensive.  On 
the  subject  of  finding  fault  with  the  dress  of  the 


peror's  representative  in  Lorn  bard  y)  under- 
went the  most  select  penances,  made  many 
long  prayers  and  endless  processions,  and 
unweariedly  invoked  the  whole  calendar  of 
saints  to  take  compassion  on,  and  assist  him 
in  the  defence  of  his  trust ;  but  finding  their 
saintships  all  deaf  to  his  supplications  and 
entreaties,  he  fled  from  Milan ;  nnd  four 
I  days  after  the  affair  of  Lodi,  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  that  city,*  when  they 
levied  twenty  millions  of  livres,  and  selected 
twenty  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  Am- 
brosian  gallery,  and  other  superb  works  of 
art,  to  enrich  the  Parisian  collection.  At 
this  time,  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
tended  greatly  to  tarnish  the  French  arms, 
and  "  fixed  the  first  dark  and  indelible 
stain  on  the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte." 

The  intolerable  exactions  and  peculations 
to  which  the  Italians  were  exposed — the 
pillage  of  their  works  of  the  fine  arts— and 
the  little  reverence  the  French  seemed  dis- 


ladies  of  his  court  he  had  no  mercy,  as  he  liked  to  tee 
females  appear  attractive  and  elegant,  and  wished  to 
see  money  disbursed.  He  was  often  present  at  the 
toilet  of  his  wife,  who  had  a  most  correct  taste,  and 
had  probably  rendered  him  fastidious  as  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  ladies.  This  was  also  his  practice  with 
his  second  wife,  Maria  Louisa.  At  first,  elegance  in 
female  dress  was  what  he  chiefly  admired  :  at  a  later 
period,  splendour  and  magnificence  ;  but  always  pro- 
priety. At  the  commencement  nf  the  consulate,  he 
expressed  his  dislike  of  the  fashion  which  left  the 
neck  exposed.  And  he  was  not  only  fond  of  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  in  female  apparel,  but  also 
throughout  all  his  household  arrangements,  taking 
care,  however,  that  ho  was  not  imposed  on  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  checked  his  accounts  himself,  and 
adopted  a  very  simple  process  for  the  purpose — one 
that  convinced  his  dependants  that  they  could  not 
impose  on  him,  and  which  exempted  him  from  the 
trouble  of  frequently  undertaking  the  task,  as  his 
household  was  in  constant  fear  of  detection.  Hi* 
method  was  thus :  —When  the  accounts  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  would  east  his  eyes  on  the  first 
article  (sugar,  for  example),  and  finding  some  millions 
of  pounds  set  down  as  having  been  consumed,  be 
would  take  a  pen.  and  say  to  the  person  who  drew 
the  accounts: — '  How  many  individuals  are  there  in 
my  household  ?' — •  Sire,  so  many.'  '  And  how  many 
pounds  of  sugar  do  you  suppose  they  consume  a  day, 
on  an  average  ?' — •  Sire,  so  many.'  He  immediately 
made  his  calculation,  and  having  satisfied  himself,  he 
would  give  back  the  paper,  saving — '  Sir,  I  hare 
doubled  your  estimate  of  the  daily  consumption,  and 
yet  you  are  enormously  beyond  the  mark.  Your 
account  is  faulty.  Make  it  out  again,  and  let  me 
have  greater  correctness.'  This  reproof  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  strictest  regularity.  Speak- 
ing of  his  private,  as  well  as  of  his  public  adminis- 
tration, he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying — '  I  have 
introduced  such  order,  and  employea  so  many 
checks,  that  I  cannot  be  much  imposed  on.  If  1  am 
wronged  at  all,  I  leave  the  guilty  person  to  settle 
the  matter  with  Lis  own   ~     .  . 
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posed  to  pay  to  the  shrines  of  Catholicism 
sod  the  clergy,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  population  of  Lorabardy,  and 
drove  them  into  open  insurrection  against 
their  oppressors.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
inarched  against  the  insurgent  city  of 
Paris,  and  having  reduced  the  insurgents 
to  submission,  inflicted  military  execution 
on  the  whole  municipality,  as  well  as  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  had  taken  an  active 


part  against  the  French  garrison ;  and  also 
levied  a  tribute  of  25,000,000  francs  on  the 
devoted  city.  At  the  same  time,  Lannes 
took,  "everywhere  throughout  the  impe- 
rial fiefs,  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  on  the 
insurgents  that  military  execution  could  in- 
flict." He  burnt  Binasco,  and  massacred  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Lugo  met  with  the  same  sad  fate. 


BATTLE  OF  VALLKGOIO. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte  having  by  his  se- 
verity stifled  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in 
Lombardy,  continued  his  march ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  he  entered  the  city  of 
Brescia,  situate  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
In  the  meanwhile  Bcaulicu,  having  col- 
lected his  scattered  forces,  and  received 
some  additional  aid,  had  taken  position  at 
Valleggio,  on  the  river  Mincio;  and  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  French  general  would 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Peschiera, 
had  prepared  to  receive  him  at  that  place. 
But  Napoleon  Buonaparte  (who,  about  this 
time,  had  dropped  the  u  in  his  name)  re- 
peating the  tactics  that  he  had  pursued  at 
Placenza,  passed  that  river  at  the  bridge  of 
Bonrhetto,  and  forced  the  Austrian  general 
to  retreat  behind  the  Adige,  another  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po.  An  occurrence,  however, 
now  happened,  had  fortnne  l)een  propitious 
to  the  Austrians,  that  would  have  consoled 
tbem  for  all  their  reverses  and  blunders. 
A  detachment,  consisting  of  dragoons  and 
hussars,  of  the  left  of  the  Austrian  line, 
stationed  at  Puzxuolo,  which  lies  further 

•  It  first  bore  the  appellation  of  the  comular 
guard,  and  consisted  of  about  2,100  veteran  soldiers, 
distinguished  as  horse  and  foot  grenadier*,  horse 
snd  foot  chaaaeurs,  and  artillery.  In  1804,  the 
period  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  assumption  of  the 
imperial  diadem,  it  assumed  the  title  of  Me  imperial 
guard,  and  numbered  about  10,000  men;  and  a 
squadron  was  formed  from  the  corps  of  guides  who 
fcad  accompanied  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  his  Egyp- 
tian campaigns,  clad  in  the  oriental  costume.  In 
1S07,  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers  was  added.  In 
1809,  eight  new  regiment*  were  added,  under  the 
denomination  of  tirailleurs  grenadiers  tirailleurs 
chasseurs,  and  conscript  chasseurs,  under  the  gene- 
ral title  of  the  young  guard.  In  1810,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  an  augmentation 
of  the  old  guard  took  place,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  the  incorporated  body  of  the  old  and  young 
guard  numbered  33,500  men.    In  1911,  the  Dutch 


pants  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  on  his  abdication, 
incorporated  into  the  young  guard ;  on  which  occa- 


down  the  Mincio  than  Valleggio,  hearing 
the  cannonade  at  Borghetto,  advanced  to 
the  assistance  of  their  countrymen.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  small 
retinue  of  officers.  The  attack  of  the  Aus- 
trians was  so  sudden,  that  his  friends  had 
barely  time  to  shut  and  barricade  the  gates 
of  the  house.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  escaped 
by  a  back  passage,  and  hurriedly  reached 
Massena's  division,  which  was  occupied 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  cooking 
their  dinner ;  the  rest  of  the  French 
army  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
discomfited  and  fleeing  foes.  To  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  Napoleon  Buouaparte 
caused  the  formation  of  a  body  or  company 
of  men,  called  Guides  (veterans  of  ten  years' 
service  at  least),  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
to  the  personal  safety  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  who  were  never  brought  into 
action  except  when  important  movements 
and  desperate  emergencies  required  the 
utmost  efforts.  This  corps  was  the  germ  of 
the  imperial  guard.* 

sion  the  old  and  young  guard  received  an  addition 
of  9,000  men.  Latterly,  the  number  of  the  old  and 
young  guard  exceeded  60,000  men.  On  the  birth 
of  the  King  of  Home,  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  of 
boys,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  jnipiU  of  the  guard,  to  be 
called  guard*  of  the  King  of  Rome. 

The  imperial  guard  was  only  called  on  to  act  in 
great  emergencies.  When  it*  columns  were  ordered 
to  move  to  the  attack,  every  soldier  knew  that  it 
was  to  march  where  the  struggle  was  deadliest,  and 
the  fate  of  ihe  army  was  to  be  decided.  The  bugle 
was  never  to  sound  a  retreat  for  him,  and  no  reserve 
was  to  help  him  to  sustain  the  shock.  Betiten 
troops  rallied  at  its  approach — despair  gave  way  to 
confidence—  and  the  cry  of  terror  was  changed  into 
the  shout  of  victory.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  saw  the  deep  and  massive  columns  of  the 
guard  approaching,  were  already  half  beaten.  The 
prestige  of  victory  paralysed  their  arms,  and  they 
struggled  against  hope.    No  sooner  were  they  or* 
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All  that  remained  now  to  Austria  of  her  I  strong  and  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Italian  possessions  was  the  citadel  of  Milan,  Mantua;  and  these  were  destined  shortly  to 
which  still  resisted  the  French,  and  the  •  fall  into  the  hRnds  of  the  conqueror. 


SIEGE  AND  BLOCKADE  OF  MANTUA. 


Both  the  city  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are 
situated  on  the  island  of  Seraglio,  which 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  stagnant  waters  and 
morasses  formed  by  the  river  Mincio,  and  is 
connected  by  five  narrow  causeways  to  the 
mainland,  three  of  which  are  defended  by 
fortresses  or  intrenched  camps;  the  other 
two  by  gates,  draw-bridges,  and  batteries. 
The  garrison  had  been  reinforced  by  Beau- 
lieu,  and  consisted  of  about  14,000  men, 
with  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  determined  on  its 
immediate  iuvestment.  By  sudden  and 
overwhelming  assaults  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  four  of  the  causeways ;  but  learning 
that  Wurmscr,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  of  the  Austrian  generals,  was 
advancing,  with  a  great  additional  force,  to 
supersede  Beaulieu,  he  prepared  to  meet 
the  emergency.  He  accordingly  converted 
the  siege  of  Mantua  into  a  blockade,  leaving 
Scrrurier  in  command,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
to  execute  the  treaty  for  which  preliminaries 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia and  the  states  of  Genoa  and  Venice. 
By  intrigue  and  intimidation,  the  French 
general  had  detached  the  king  of  Naples  from 
the  coalition  with  the  allied  powers,  aud 
thus  weakened  the  army  of  Beaulieu  by  the 
separation  of  many  thousand  veteran  and 


experienced  troops.  He  compelled  the  Vati- 
can to  submission  and  quiescence,  and  ob- 
tained from  that  power,  for  his  friendship, 
the  cession  of  Ancona,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna, 
a  contribution  of  24,000,000  francs,  and  the 
right  of  selection  of  100  statues  and  paint- 
ings,  chosen  out  of  the  national  musucms  or 
the  private  collections,  by  Monge  and  other 
sea  vans  or  connoisseurs  who  accompanied 
the  French  army;  having  before  obtained 
similar  contributions,  and  forty  works  of  the 
fine  arts,  from  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena.  He  seized  Leghorn,  confiscated 
the  whole  of  the  English  merchandise  found 
there,  and  destroyed  the  English  factory.  He 
collected  a  number  of  Corsican  emigrants  in 
Tuscany,  and  arming  them,  conveyed  them 
to  that  island,  which,  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  detached  itself  from  its  British 
alliance,  and  became  a  division  of  France, 
after  it  had  cost  England  .£2,500,000 
sterling.  He,  moreover,  revolutionised  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  establishing 
there  a  group  of  republics,  ready  to  be  the 
subservient  allies  of  France.    At  the 


time  the  citadel  of  Milan  capitulated ;  and 
he  was  thus  supplied  with  a  park  of  artil- 
lery, consisting  nearly  of  150  guns,  for  the 
commencement  of  his  operations  against 
,'  Mantua. 


BATTLES  OF  SALO,  LONATO,  AND  CAST10LIONE 


All  Lombardy,  except  Mantua,  being  now 
subdued,  the  couqueror  prepared  to  oppose 
the  overwhelming  torrent  which  was  ready 
to  pour  dowu  upon  Lombardy  from  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Having  opened  the 
trenches  before  Mantua,  he  marched  to 
combat  the  foe  with  an  army  amounting  to 
about  40,000  men. 

The  Austrian  army,  to  the  amount  of 
80,000  men,  was  advancing  iu  three  did- 
dered up.  than  the  general  conviction  ro,  that  the 
final  hour  of  the  one  or  the  other  army  wan  at  hand : 
then  the  control  along  the  different  portions  of  the 
French  line  became  apparently  of  no  moment ;  every 
one  awaited  the  n-»ult  of  their  shock.  At  Auster- 
00 


sious.  The  right  wing,  under  Davidovich, 
was  detached  to  Brescia;  the  left,  under 
Quasdonovich,  was  to  descend  the  Adige 
and  manoeuvre  on  Verona ;  while  the  centre, 
under  Wurmscr,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  This  disposition  was  adopted  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  as  the 
fighting  old  general  made  a  sure  calculation 
that  he  should  beat  them,  and  the  disposi- 
tion would  have  been  judicious  for  the  pur- 

litz,  Jena,  Fricdland,  Wagram,  and  Marengo,  they 
had  carried  terror  and  confusion  into  the  rank*  t-f 
their  opponent*.  But  Waterloo  broke  the  spell,  as 
the  glonoun  battles  of  the  Peninsula  haddiaeacWud 
the  belief  in  French  invincibility. 
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pose ;  but  the  large  extent  of  country  taken 
up  for  that  purpose,  so  separated  the  columns, 
as  to  prevent  them  supporting  one  another 
in  proper  time,  should  they  be  attacked — an 
error  that  had  prevailed  in  all  Bcaulieu's 
movements,  and  which,  as  has  been  before 
said,  attended  those  of  all  the  other  Aus- 
trian generals  during  the  whole  war,  and 
was  the  cause  of  their  frequent  defeats. 

The  hostile  armies  soon  came  in  presence 
of  each  other;  and,  during  the  first  two 
davs,  the  French  retreated  before  the  Aus- 
trian columns,  leaving  them  in  possession  of 
Castiglione,  Brescia,  Salo,  and  Corona.  But 
the  tide  of  success,  which  had  for  thirteen 
consecutive  days  run  against  the  French, 
had  no  visible  effect  on  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's measures.  Having  rendered  the  rear 
>  of  bis  army  secure,  and  brought  the  two 
wings  into  connection,  he  determined  to  put 
his  usual  and  decisive  manoeuvre  (of  attack- 
ing his  adversary's  separated  divisions  in 
detail)  into  practice.  He,  therefore,  on  the 
31st  of  July,  broke  up  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
barring  his  guns  and  balls  which  he  could 
not  remove  in  the  trenches,  and  casting 
his  powder  and  the  gun-carriages  into  the 
l&kc. 

He  first  attacked  one  division  of  Quas- 
dooowich's  column  at  Salo,  and  another  at 
Lonato.  In  the  meanwhile,  Wurmser  having 
forced  the  French  rear-guards  from  their 
potts,  advanced  to  resume  his  communica- 
.  tioo  with  Quasdonovich ;  but  having,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  left  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian line  greatly  weakened,  Massena  and 
Angereau  attacked  it  at  Lonato  and  Cas- 
tiglione, and  threw  it  into  complete  discom- 
fiture and  rout.  Here,  again,  one  of  those 
accidents  nearly  favoured  the  discomfited 
Austrians  and  proved  fatal  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  He  had  entered  Lonato  with 
s  small  retinue,  when  an  Austrian  general, 
who  had  received  information,  from  some 


peasants,  that  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  was  in  the  town,  appeared  with  a 
body  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  before 
the  place,  and  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  summon  the  French  troops 
who  were  in  possession  to  surrender.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  received  the  Austrian 
officer  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  desiring 
his  eyes  to  be  uubandaged,  said — "What 
means  this  insolence?  Do  you  beard  the 
French  general  in  the  midst  of  his  army  ? 
Go  and  tell  your  general,  that  I  give  him 
eight  minutes  to  lay  down  his  arms :  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  army !  That 
time  passed,  he  has  nothing  to  hope."  The 
boldness  of  the  demand  inclined  the  enemy 
to  submit  to  a  force  not  above  a  fourth  of 
their  number,  and  thus  saved  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  from  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Wurmser,  with  an  acti- 
vity not  familiar  to  German  policy,  occu- 
pied himself  in  endeavouring  to  repair  his 
disasters.  Having  victualled  Mantua,  and 
collected  the  scattered  remains  of  his  routed 
army,  he  advanced,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
to  Castiglione.  In  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  Austrian  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Trent 
and  Roveredo,  the  very  places  from  which 
the  Austrian  general  had  advanced,  confi- 
dent of  victory,  and  in  which  the  Austrian 
soldiers  had  made  various  exhibitions  emble- 
matic of  their  overthrow  of  the  republican 
sans- culottes.  In  this  disastrous  campaign 
(which  the  French  army  called — from  the 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  vic- 
tories — "  the  campaign  of  five  days"), 
Wurmser  lost -above  half  his  army,  and  all 
his  cannon  and  stores.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  foundation  of  the  Polish  legion 
(which  afterwards  became  so  renowned  in 
the  imperial  wars)  was  laid,  from  the  emi- 
grants of  that  nation  who  flocked  in  num- 
bers to  Napoleon's  standard. 


BATTLES  OF  ROVEREDO, 

The  Austrian  general  was,  however,  not  yet 
subdued.  Being  reinforced  with  20,000 
fresh  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua;  and  again  committed  the  besetting 
error  of  Austrian  generals — of  dividing  his 
force  beyond  the  power  of  combination,  as 
instant  necessity  or  circumstances  might 
require.  He  left  20,000  men  under  Da- 
vidovich,  at  Eoveredo,  to  cover  the  Tyrol, 


RIMOLANO,  BA88AN0,  Etc. 

while  he  advanced  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Mantua. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  suffered  him  to  ad- 
vance to  Bassano,  a  distance  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  combination  in  suffi- 
cient time,  when  either  division  was  attacked ; 
and  then,  rapidly  marching  against  Da- 
vidovich,  attacked  him  in  his  strongly-inr 
trenched  camp,  in  front  of  Roveredo,  and 
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defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  7,000  pri- 
soners, and  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery 
and  colours.  The  consequence  of  this  vic- 
tory was,  that  Trent  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  Wurmser's  communication 
with  the  Tyrol  was  cut  off. 

To  redeem  his  ill-fortune,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief  adopted  the  following 
plan : — Being  of  opinion  that  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  about  to  put  into  execution 
Carnot's  masterly  scheme  of  operation — 
namelv,  the  junction  of  the  army  of  Italy 
with  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under  Jourdan 
and  Moreau ;  and  that  thus  their  joint  ad- 
vance would  be  effected  on  Vienna — he 
determined  to  wait  in  Lombardy,  in  order 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  through  Italy.  But 
his  anticipations  proved  disastrous  to  him. 
For  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  recourse 
to  his  accustomed  plan  of  forced  marches, 
passed  over  sixty  miles  of  ground  in  two  days, 
and  suddenly  coming  on  Wurmser,  attacked 
him  in  his  position  at  Primolano,  and  de- 
feated his  rearguard,  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
prisoners.*  Next  day,  September  8th,  he  at- 
tacked him  at  Bassano,  and  took  6,000  pri- 
soners with  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
colours.  Wurmser,  effecting  his  escape  with 
great  difficulty,  threw  himself  into  Mantua, 
with  16,000  men— the  remnant  of  the  fine 
army  with  which  he  had  entered  Italy,  and 
been  reinforced  with  during  his  ill-fated  ope- 
rations in  that  country.  Another  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  narrow  escapes  from 
being  captured — like  those  he  had  met  with 

*  It  i»  stated,  that  on  the  evening  after  this  battle, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue  the 
fleeing  enemy,  outrode  all  hi*  suite,  and  passed  the 
night  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  on  the  ground  in 
the  midkt  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  who  bivouacked 
round  the  town.  "  A  private  soldier  shared  with  him 
bis  rations,  and  reminded  him  of  it,  after  he  became 
emperor,  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne." 

t  The  following  anecdote  of  this  battle  is  stated 
by  Laa  Ca*a»  to  have  been  narrated  by  Napohon 
Buonaparte  in  one  of  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena : 
— On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Bassano,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  accompanied  by  some  superior 
officers,  was  going  over  the  field  on  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  wounded  were  attended  to.  The  moon 
shed  her  light  on  the  scene,  and  the  profound 
silence  of  the  night  was  disturbed  only  by  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Sud- 
denly a  dog,  which  had  been  lying  upon  a  dead  body, 
came  forward  moaning,  alternately  advancing  and 
receding,  a»  if  hesitating  between  the  desire  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  master,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  allowing  the  body  to  become  cold,  which  he 
appeared  to  be  denirous  of  reviving.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  checked  his  hone,  and  after  remaining 
for  some  minutes  absorbed  in  profound  meditation, 
exclaimed,  "what  a  lesson  for  man  T  Perhaps  the 
02 


at  Valleggio  and  Lonato — occurred  at  this 
time.  In  one  of  the  fierce  skirmishes  that 
took  place,  he  was  completely  surrounded 
for  a  moment,  but  escaped  by  reining  aside 
his  charger,  and  spurring  away  at  a  furious 
rate.f 

Having  again  dispersed  the  imperial  army, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the 
Tyrolese  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
and  revolutionise  themselves.  But  those 
hardy  and  gallant  mountaineers  rejected 
the  proposal,  preferring  their  German  con- 
nection to  French  fraternisation;  and  arming 
themselves,  waited  the  signal  to  resist  their 
invaders. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  appeared  again  he- 
fore  Mantua.  A  battle  ensuing,  September 
13th,  between  the  hostile  armies  near  the 
suburb  of  St.  George,  which  is  close  to  the 
citadel,  terminated  in  the  flight  of  the  Aus- 
trian array  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  after 
having  sustained  a  severe  loss.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  then  appointed  Serrurier  to  the 
command  of  the  blockade,  and  placing  his 
army  in  cantonments,  went  to  Milan,  to 
organise  the  various  republics  which  he  had 
instituted  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

At  this  time  he  wrote  to  the  Directory, 
complaining  of  their  not  putting  a  larger 
force  at  his  disposal,  and  informing  them 
that  he  was  about  to  lose  the  whole  of  bis 
Italian  conquests: — "  Mantua  cannot  be  re- 
duced before  the  middle  of  February ;  you 
will  perceive  from  that  how  critical  our 
situation  is ;  and  our  political  system  is,  if 

incident  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  reader  if  pre-  1 
sented  in  the  graphic  language  of  Napoleon  Boons-  j 
parte,  as  given  by  Las  Casas.  "  In  the  deep  ailenc« 
of  a  beautiful  moonlight,  while  passing  over  the 
Grid  of  battle,  strewn  with  the  deaa  and  the  dyin^r, 
a  dog  leaping  suddenly  from  beneath  the  clothes  of 
his  dead  master,  rushed  upon  us,  and  th<-n  imme- 
diately returned  to  his  hiding-place,  howling  pite- 
ously  :  he  alternately  licked  bis  master's  face  and 
again  flew  tt  us — thus  at  once  soliciting  aid  and 
(H  i  king  revenge.  Whether  owing  to  my  own  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind  at  the  moment — the  time,  the 
place,  or  the  action  itself — no  incident  on  any  6eld 
of  battle  ever  produced  so  deeti  an  impression  on 
me.  This  man.  thought  I,  perhaps  has  friends  in 
the  camp,  or  in  his  company ;  and  here  he  lies,  for- 
saken by  all  except  his  dog.  What  a  lesson  nature 
here  presents  through  the  medium  of  an  animal ! 
What  a  strange  being  is  man  ;  and  how  mysteriooa 
are  his  impression* !  I  had,  without  emotion,  ordered 
battles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army  ; 
I  had  beheld,  with  tearless  eyes,  the  execution  of 
these  operations,  by  which  number*  of  my  country- 
men were  sacrificed  j  and  here  my  feelings  were 
roused  by  the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog  '."  Several 
similar  occurrence*  are  detailed  in  the  Campaign* 
and  Battle  Field*  of  Wellington  and  hi*  tWi- 
radc*.  | 
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possible,  still  worse.  Peace  with  Naples  is 
indispensable ;  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and 
Turin  necessary.  Lose  no  time  in  taking 
the  people  of  Lombardy,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Fcrrara  under  your  protection,  aud, 
ibore  all,  send  reinforcements.  The  em- 
peror has  thrice  reformed  his  army  since 
tbe  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Every 
thing  is  going  wrong  in  Italy ;  the  prestige 


of  our  forces  is  dissipated ;  the  enemy  now 
count  our  ranks.  It  is  indispensable  that 
you  take  into  your  instant  consideration  the 
critical  situation  of  the  Italian  army,  and 
forthwith  secure  it  friends  both  among  kings 
and  people.  The  influence  of  Rome  is  in- 
calculable ;  you  did  wrong  in  breaking  with 
that  power ;  I  would  have  temporised  with 
it,  as  we  have  done  with  Venice  and  Genoa." 


BATTLE  OF  ARCOLA. 


Acttria  availed  herself  of  the  breathing-  \ 
time  which  the  inaction  of  the  French  armies  I 
now  presented.  Having,  by  the  discomfiture  S 
of  the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under  I 
Jourdan  and  Moreau  been  enabled  to  recruit ' 
her  resources,  she  prepared  to  resume  the 
nu  in  Italy  with  renewed  vigour.  Marshal 
Alrinzi,  a  general  of  high  reputation,  was 
therefore  ordered  to  march  with  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
remnant  of  Quasdonovich's  army,  which  had 
been  recruited  in  the  Tyrol,  and  amounted 
to  18,000  men  under  Davidowich,  and  ad- 
Ttnce  to  the  relief  of  Mantua  and  the  re- 
conquest  of  Lombardy. 

On  the  advance  of  the  imperial  army  into 
the  Lombard  territory,  the  French,  under 
Musena  and  Joubcrt,  being  compelled  by 
Davidowich  to  retreat  from  their  positions  of 
Corona  and  Rivoli,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
harried  to  the  assistance  of  his  retreating 
forces.  Presenting  himself  to  the  discom- 
fited troops — "Soldiers!"  said  he,  "you 
have  displeased  me.  You  have  shown 
neither  discipline,  constancy,  nor  courage  : 
you  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  driven 
from  positions  where  a  handful  of  brave 
men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  an 
army.  You  are  no  longer  French  soldiers. 
Let"  it  be  written  on  the  colours— '  They 
belong  not  to  the  army  of  Italy.' "  "  These 
words,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Montholon 
Memoirs,  "  were  answered  by  the  tears  aud 
groans  of  the  soldiery.  The  rules  of  disci- 
pline could  not  stifle  their  sense  of  humilia- 
tion ;  and  several  of  the  grenadiers,  who  had 
deserved,  and  who  wore  emblems  of  distinc- 
tion, called  out  from  their  ranks—'  General ! 
we  have  been  misrepresented.  Place  us  in 
the  van  of  the  army,  and  you  shall  then 
judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the  army 
of  Italy.'"  Events  soon  proved  that  the 
general  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  cle- 
mency. 
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A  severe  rencontre  ensued  at  Vicenza  ; 
aud  as  the  victory  remained  undecided,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  retreated,  and  took  up 
his  position  at  Verona.  Alvinzi  occupied 
the  strong  heights  of  Caldiero,  from  which 
he  repulsed  Massena's  assault  with  great 
loss. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  now  fearing  that 
Alvinzi  would  effect  a  junction  with  Davi- 
dowich, to  deceive  his  adversary  made  the 
feint  of  retreating  to  Mantua;  but  after 
marching  some  distance  rearwards,  suddenly 
wheeling  his  columns  towards  the  Adige, 
he  returned  in  the  night,  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Areola,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
morasses,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinzi's  army. 
Having  thus  turned  Alvinzi's  position,  and 
brought  the  battle  to  a  field  where  the 
bravery  of  a  few  would,  on  the  narrow 
causeways  which  traversed  those  marshes, 
be  of  more  avail  than  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  he  divided  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  advanced  at  daybrcnk  (No- 
vember 15th)  to  the  attack  of  that  place 
by  the  causeways,  across  which  the  marshes 
that  surround  the  town  arc  passable,  aud 
attacked  the  two  battalions  stationed  there. 
The  Austrians  defended  the  causeways  and 
bridge  with  great  gallantry,  and  drove 
Augereau,  who  commanded  the  first  column, 
back  with  much  loss.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, seizing  a  standard,  and  dashing  for- 
ward through  a  tempest  of  shot,  exclaiming, 
"  Follow  your  geucral !"  at  the  head  of  a 
column  planted  the  standard  on  the  middle  of 
the  bridge ;  and  at  the  same  time,  recalling  to 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  the  glories  of  Lodi, 
said,  "  Frenchmen  !  grenadiers !  will  you 
then  abandon  your  colours?"  The  column  im- 
mediately rushed  forward  to  the  bridge ;  but 
Alvinzi  having  reinforced  his  battalions,  the 
effects  of  the  fire  of  the  artillery  was  so  de- 
vastating, that  the  French  were  again  driven 
back,  and,  in  the  meUe,  Napoleon  Buona- 
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parte  fell  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
into  the  morass,  where  he  remained  sunk 
up  to  the  middle,  without  the  power  of  ex- 
tricating himself.  The  troops  seeing  his 
imminent  danger,  rushed  forward  again  to 
the  charge,  with  the  cry,  "  Forwards ! — for- 
wards ! — save  the  general  \"  and  pressed 
forwards  with  a  violence  so  irresistible,  as 
to  overpower  all  opposition.  They  carried 
the  bridge  ;  and  Areola  was  taken.  "  Dur- 
ing this  terrible  strife,  Lannes  received  three 
wounds.  His  aid-de-carop,  Meuron,  was 
killed  by  his  side  when  covering  his  gene- 
ral with  his  body;  and  all  his  personal 
staff  were  badly  wounded." 

Alvinzi,  now  fearing  that  his  communi- 
cation with  Davidowich  would  be  cut  off, 
abandoned  Caldiero,  and  retired  behind 
Areola.  By  the  interposition  of  Alvinxi  be- 
tween him  and  Yaubois,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte being  apprehensive  that  Davidowich 
might  either  overwhelm  Vaubois,  or  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  evacuated 
Areola,  and  assumed  his  former  position  at 
Ronco.  But  ascertaining  next  day,  that 
Davidowich  had  made  no  movement,  he  ad- 
vanced again  on  Areola,  which,  having  been 
repossessed  by  the  Austrian*,  was  as  bravely 
defended.  This  attack  not  succeeding,  Na- 
poleon Bnonnpartc  retreated  again  to  Ronco ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  the  assault 
was  renewed,  and  the  battle  raged  during 
the  day  with  fluctuating  success  and  un- 
diminished fury,  until  decided  by  a  general 
charge  of  all  the  French  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  stratagem, 
which  will  be  best  described  in  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  own  words,  as  he  uttered 
them  in  one  of  his  conversations  at  St. 
Helena  :— 

"At  Areola,  T  gained  the  battle  with 
twenty-five  horsemen.  I  perceived  the 
critical  moment  of  lassitude  of  both  armies, 
when  the  oldest  and  bravest  would  have 
been  glad  to  he  in  their  tents.  All  mv  men 
hail  been  engaged.    Three  times  I  had  been 


obliged  to  re-establish  the  battle.  There  re- 
mained near  me  about  twenty-five  "guides." 
I  sent  them  round,  under  Colonel  Hercule,  1 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  four  or  five  | 
trumpets,  ordering  them  to  blow  loud 
and  charge  furiously.  '  Here  is  the  French 
cavalry,'  was  the  cry ;  and  all  took  to  flight/' 
The  Austrians  supposed  that  Murat  had, 
with  all  the  French  cavalry,  forced  his  way 
through  the  bogs;  and  at  that  moment, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordering  a  general 
assault  in  front,  a  complete  rout  took 
place,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three 
days'  duration. 

;f  hus  ended  the  three  battles  of  Areola, 
with  the  loss  of  12,000  slain,  6,000  pris- 
oners, eighteen  cannon,  and  four  stand  of 
colours,  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians ;  and 
8,000  killed  on  that  of  the  French.  It 
was  on  the  first  of  these  days,  while  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  perilous  condition  in  the 
marsh,  that  the  brave  Meuron,  who  at 
Toulon  had  saved  his  life  by  a  similar  dis- 
play of  heroism  and  devotion,  observing  a 
bomb  about  to  explode  near  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  threw  himself  between  it  and 
his  general,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot* 

The  battle  of  Areola,  which  lasted  three 
days,  or  rather  combined  three  separate 
actions,  fought  on  consecutive  days,  forms  a 
splendid  epoch  in  the  annals  of  warfare, 
and  ranks  amoug  those  military  movements 
which  display  the  strategctic  skill,  as  well 
as  the  never-failing  presence  of  mind  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Although  several 
times  worsted,  still  his  fertile  genius  sup- 
plied him  with  fresh  schemes,  which  not 
only  enabled  him  to  retrieve  what  he  had 
lost,  but  also  to  turn  the  very  reverses  he 
had  sustained  into  means  for  ultimately 
J  carrying  his  object.  It  is  in  the  rapid  con- 
ception of  the  means  of  escaping  danger, 
and  of  converting  the  chance  of  success  tol 
his  own  advantage,  that  the  genius  of  a 
consummate  general  chiefly  consists. 


DATTI.E  OF  1UVOU. 


The  Austrian  generals  now  began  to  put 
into  operation  those  measures  which  they 
should  before  have  attempted.  Davidowich 

•He  improved  the  condition  of  the  officer  and  the 
soldier  when  retired  from  aeirice-  An  impcrinl  de- 
cree reserved  for  wounded  military  officers  all  the 


made  an  advance  on  Verona,  and  Wurmser 
a  desperate  sally  from  Mantua,  in  order  to 
effectuate  a  junction;  but  they  were  frns- 


The  brave  man,  when  expiring;  on  the  field  of  liuuUUI, 
felt  no  pang  for  the  lot  of  those  whom  he  left  be- 
hind him.    "'  The  emperor  was  there  to  succour  the 


civil  employment*  which  they  coiild  properly  fill.  1  widow,  and  be  a  father  to  the  orphan." 
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tr&ted  in  their  attempts.    Thus  the  impe-  ■ 
niluts  were  baffled  in  their  fourth  effort 
to  regain  possession  of  Lombardy,  in  which  ' 
they  might  probably  have  been  successful, 1 
had  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich  not  neglected 
to  form  a  junction  after  the  discomfiture  of 
YauboU  and  Maascna.    The  consequence  of 
tbeir  unaccountable  error  and  delay  was 
the  possession  of  Trent,  and  the  command 
of  the  passage  into  the  Tyrol  by  the  French. 

During  the  period  of  inaction  that  fol- 
lowed the  battles  of  Areola,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  employed  himself  in  reorganising 
the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics; 
sad  his  favours  were  repaid  by  a  body  of 
Italian  troops  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Austria,  ever  slow  in  action,  and  perverse 
in  effort,  but  persevering  in  purpose,  pre- 
pared again  to  renew  the  contest.  Alvinzi, 
being  reinforced  with  new  levies,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men;  but 
aot  profiting  by  the  experience  of  his  for- 
mer disasters,  he  descended  from  the  passes 
of  the  Tyrol  by  two  distinct  lines  of  march 
and  double  plans  of  operation,  with  the 
intention  of  forming  a  junctiou  before  the 
walls  of  Mantua. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
having  concentrated  his  forces,  posted  Jou- 
bert  at  Rivoli,  with  orders  to  dispute  the 
important  position  with  all  his  might,  should 
Alvinzi  attempt  to  force  it.  The  Austrian* 
attacked  Joubert  on  the  13th  of  January 
1797,  with  so  much  vigour,  that,  fearing 
he  should  be  dislodged,  he  sent  information 
of  his  situation  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who,  after  examining  his  maps,  exclaimed 
— "  It  is  clear — it  is  clear ; — to  Rivoli !"  and 
immediately  advanced  from  Verona  to  his 
assistance,  and  by  a  forced  march,  reached 
Rivoli  just  at  the  moment  that  Joubert 
was  retreating  from  his  position.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  ascended  the  heights  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
•urveying  from  them  the  Austrian  encamp- 

*  When  Napoleon  Buonaparte  saw  the  perilous 
situation  that  Joubert's  division  was  exposed  to  by  ; 
Losignan's  appearance  in  its  rear,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Alvinsi.  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  1 
for  half-an-hour,  as  he  had  some  propositions  to 
■ake  in  consequent*  of  the  arrival  of  a  courier 
with  despatches  from  Pari*.  Alvinzi,  ever  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  military  ought  to  be  subordinate 
U>  diplomatic  operations,  fell  into  the  snare ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  French  having  made  the  move, 
■ttnts  necessary  to  repel  the  danger,  extricated 
thmmelves. 

t  On  this  subject  the  anecdote  told  of  a  Hungn- 
r,  who  was  among  the  prisoners  taken  at 


ment  in  the  plains  below  (which  he  was 
easily  enabled  to  do,  as  the  moon  shone 
bright,  aud  the  Austrian  watch-fires  were 
numerous),  he  judged,  from  the  unoccupied 
distances  between  the  five  separate  encamp- 
ments, that  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had 
not  then  arrived;  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  attack  without 
delay.  At  break  of  day  ho  began  the 
action  by  driving  the  Austrians  from  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mark.  This  post  was  twice 
taken  and  retaken.  But  the  Austrian  co- 
lumns, having  made  their  attacks  on  the 
heights  by  isolated  movements,  instead  of 
one  combined  simultaneous  effort,  and  being 
assailed  by  a  heavy  and  destructive  can- 
nonade from  the  French  batteries  (to  which 
they  had  no  artillery  to  oppose,  supported 
by  successive  charges  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, were  utterly  broken  and  routed ;  and 
the  fifth  division,  which  had  been  detached, 
under  Lusignan,  to  bring  up  the  artillery, 
and  then  proceed  to  out-flank  the  French 
army  and  cut  off  Joubert,  now  making  its 
appearance,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  its 
arms;  and  thus,  as  the  French  soldiery 
humorously  observed,  on  seeing  its  approach, 
to  "  furnish  further  supplies  for  their  mus- 
kets." Had  Lusiguan's  movement  been 
better  timed,  and  Alvinzi  not  have  fallen 
into  the  snare  contrived  for  him  by  his 
wily  adversary,*  Lusignan's  appearance  in 
the  rear  of  the  French  might  have  made 
the  14th  of  January  one  of  the  darkest, 
instead  of  one  of  the  brightest,  days  in 
the  military  chronicles  of  Napoleon  Buo-  I 
naparte.  But  the  Austrians  were  not,  as  • 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  sarcastically  observed  1 
on  this  occasion,  "  apt  to  calculate  the  value  | 
of  minutes."  Their  sluggish  movements, 
want  of  decision,  and  servile  adherence  to 
rule  and  etiquette,  were  the  cause  of  all  their 
discomfiture.  Well  might  they  complain, 
that  their  great  opponent  would  not  make 
war  by  rule  and  method. t 

the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Fombia,  is  not  unin- 
teresting. The  remark  was  made  by  him  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  while  the  army  was 
in  bivouac.  The  old  Hungarian,  not  being  aware  with 
whont  he  was  conversing,  expressed,  in  strong  terms, 
his  disapprobation  of  the  irregularity  of  the  French 
general's  tactics.  "  The  French  have  a  young  general," 
said  the  old  routine  tnctitioner,  "  who  knows  no- 
thing of  the  regular  rules  of  war.  To-day  ho  is  in 
our  rear;  to-morrow  on  our  flank;  and  the  next  day 
in  our  front.  There  is  no  enduring  such  violations 
of  all  the  rules  of  war  :  the  practice  is  intolerable." 
In  the  battle  of  ltivoli  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him. 


vol.  I. 
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INVESTMENT  AND  CAPTURE  OF  MANTUA. 
During  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle !  anecdotes  as  these,  ever  and  anon  flying 


of  Rivoli,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received 
information  that  Provera  had  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adigc,  Augereau  not  l>eing  ahlc 
to  resist  him  ;  and  that  he  had  already  ad- 
vanced to  Lago  di  Guarda,  by  means  of 
which  he  held  communication  with  "Wurm- 
ser  in  Mantua.  He  immediately  prepared 
to  meet  the  emergency.  Leaving  Massena, 
Murat,  and  Joubert  to  pursue  Alvinzi,  he 
hurried  to  the  assistance  of  Serrurier  and 
the  blockading  force  before  Mantua. 

Having  marched  during  the  whole  of  the 


from  column  to  column,  nourished  "  the  de- 
votion of  the  soldiery ;  and  to  adopt  Gen- 
eral Foy's  expression,*  rendered  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  "  the  life  of  camps  and  of 
glory."  "  The  power  he  exercised  over  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers,"  was,  as  Marmont 
observes,  "  like  the  mysterious  power  bv 
which  nature  animates  and  calls  into  life 


the  various  objects  of  creation 


His 


ascendancy  over  the  affections  of  the  army, 
and  their  devotion  to  him,  were  such,"  says 
Sdgur.t  "  that  even  during  the  horrors  and 


night  and  of  the  following  day,  be  reached  privations  of  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
the  vicinity  of  Mantua  at  night-fall.  Find-  Moscow,  some  men  crawled  to  fall  and  die 
ing  Provera  strongly  posted,  and  Scrruricr's  at  his  feet;  and  even  in  the  ravings  of  deli- 
situation  highly  critical,  he  determined  on  rium,  they  implored,  but  never  reproached 
immediate  action,  and  proceeded  forthwith  him.  If  there  were  any  imprecations,  they 
to  make  the  requisite  dispositions  for  the  \  were  not  heard  when  he  was  present.  Of 
purpose.  So  great  was  his  anxiety  to  asccr-  all  our  misfortunes,  the  greatest  was  still 
tain  that  all  the  necessary  preparations  had  that  of  displeasing  him.  He  was  the  idol 
been  attended  to,  that  he  occupied  the  whole  of  the  army,  and  like  hope  in  the  heart  of 


of  the  night  in  visiting  the  outposts.  At 
one  of  these  he  found  the  sentinel,  fatigued 
and  overpowered  with  the  preceding  day 
and  night's  march,  asleep  by  the  root  of  a 
tree.  The  general,  taking  the  musket  of 
the  sentry  without  waking  him,  performed 
duty  in  his  place.  At  the  soldier's  waking, 
and  perceiving  with  terror  and  despair  the 
countenance  and  occupation  of  his  general, 
he  fell  on  his  knees.  "  My  friend,"  said 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  mildly,  "  here  is  your 
musket:  as  yon  fought  hard  and  marched 
long  yesterday,  your  sleep  is  excusable ;  but 
a  moment's  inattention  might  at  present 
ruin  the  army.  I  happened  to  be  awake, 
and  have  held  your  post  for  you.  You  will 
be  more  careful  another  time."  As  Mr. 
Lock  hart  has  observed,  this  anecdote  has 
been  adopted  by  the  various  biographers  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  story  notwithstanding  the  air  of  im- 
probability that  seems  to  belong  to  it.  Such 

•  HiUain  dt  la  Guerrt  dt  la  Penimvla  tou* 
Napnbnn. 

t  fMoirt  dt  Xapoleo*  et  dt  la  Grande  Armtt, 
tn  1812. 

\  Among  the  number  of  instances  that  occurred 
while  the  woundrd  were  undergoing  amputation 
of  their  limb*,  or  other  »evere  t  urgiral  opt* ration*, 


man."  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhousc  tells  us, 
in  his  Travels,  "  that  at  a  parade  in  the 
Tuilcries  (Sunday,  May  30th,  1815),  I  re- 
marked an  enthusiasm,  an  affection,  a  do- 
light,  apparent  in  the  countenances  of  tha 
troops  at  the  sight  of  their  general,  whi«  h 
no  parent  can  command  in  the  midst  of  his 
family."! 

This  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  so 
wrought  on  the  spirits  of  the  men  as  to 
amount  almost  to  idolatry,  was  produced  by 
several  causes. —  1.  The  solicitude  he  man- 
ifested for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
army,  provided  that  solicitude  did  not  tend 
to  compromise  his  plans  and  ambition. 
2.  The  purity  of  his  military  adminis- 
tration. Favouritism  found  no  countenance 
with  him :  merit  and  ability  alone  won  his 
favour.  Among  thousands  of  instances, 
mav  be  cited  the  cases  of  Bernard  and  the 
"  ill-fated  dragoon.*'  3.  The  sympathy  and 
interest  he  evinced  in  l>ehalf  of  the  suffer- 

"  an  inch  deeper,  and  you  will  find  the  emperor"  a* 
also  that  of  the  man  who  threw  hi*  amputated  arm 
into  the  air,  with  an  exclamation  of  hi*  devotion  and 
attachment  to  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  "  Often,1* 
nay*  Lannea,  "  would  the  dying  men,  in  their  la*t 
agonies  feebly  shout  the  national  cry—'  Vive  I'Knv 
pereur." '  The  inatancm  in  which,  when  he  waa  ex- 
in  which  they  expre/*ed  their  devotion  to  their  '  noted  to  danger,  hi*  soldier*  interposed  their  own 
general,  that  of  the  soldier  who,  while  undergoing   bodiea  tn  protect  him,  are  innumerable.  Hiaaid-de- 

"euron,  did  thi*  both  at  Toulon  and  Areola, 
laat-mentioned  place  he  sealed  his  fidelity 


the  extraction  of  a  ball  from  hi*  left  »idc,  gaily  camp,  Meuron,  did  thU  both  at  Toulon  and  Areola, 
said  to  the  surgeon  a*  the  probe  went  into  the   at  which  laat  mentioned  pli 
wound,  and  he  thought  it  waa  approaching  hi*  heart,  I  and  devotion  by  hi*  death. 
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ings  of  the  troops.    He  often  spent  hours 
in  the  field  of  battle  to  see  that  the 
voonded  received  the  attention  the  occasion 
would  allow.     He  visited  the  hospitals  in 
person,  to  ascertain  that  the  sufferers  were 
properly  attended  to,  often  applying  his 
hands  to  their  wounds  and  counting  their 
scan,  at  the  samo  time  cheering  and  sooth- 
ing them  with  his  voice.    4.  When  he 
reviewed  the  troops,  it  was  his  practice  to 
go,  at  a  slow  pace,  through  the  ranks  on 
foot,  asking  questions,  listening  patiently 
to  the  history  of  the  grievances  of  every  one 
and  their  pretensions,  and  on  the  spot  to 
satisfy  well-founded  claims.    On  such  oc- 
casions, he  always  asked  the  officers,  and 
often  the  soldiers,  in  what  battles  they 
had  been  engaged ;  and  to  those  who  had 
received  serious  wounds,  he  gave  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.    He  always  endea- 
voured to  impress  the  minds  of  the  army, 
that  all  its  members  were  known  to  him ; 
by  which  policy  the  devotion  of  the  troops 
was  enthusiastically  excited.    To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  he,  as  Bourrienne  tells 
as  in  his  Memoira,  resorted  to  the  following 
piece  of  charlatanism  : — "  He  would  direct 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  ascertain  from 
the  colonels  of  regiments  whether  they  had 
in  their  corps  men  who  had  served  in  the 
campaigns  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  &c. ;  and  to 
ascertain  their  names,  where  they  were  born, 
the  particulars  of  their  families,  &c. ;  to 
learn  their  numbers  in  the  ranks,  and  to 
what  companies  they  belonged.    On  the 
day  of  the  review,  he,  at  a  single  glance, 
from  the  card  he  held  inclosed  iu  his  hand, 
could  perceive  the  man  who  had  been  de- 
scribed to  him.    He  would  go  up  to  him  as 
if  he  recognised  him,  address  him  by  his 
name,  and  say — '  Oh  !   so  you  are  here  ! 
You  are  a  brave  fellow.     I  saw  you  at 
Aboukir.    How  is  your  old  father?  What! 
have  you  not  got  the  cross?    Stay,  I  will 
give  it  you.'    Then  the  delighted  soldiers 
would  say  to  each  other,  'you  see  the  em- 
peror knows  us  all :  he  knows  our  families  : 
he  knows  where  we  have  served.'  "  What  a 
stimulus  was  this  to  the  soldiers,  whom  he 
thus  persuaded  that  they  would  all,  some 
time  or  other,  become  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire.   "  I  have  seen  him,  on  several  occa- 
sions," says  Assaline,  "  in  the  hospital  at 
Jaffa,  inspecting  the  wards,  and  talking 
familiarly  with  the  patients   attacked  by 
epidemic  fever — a  conduct  that  produced  the 
best  effect,  not  only  on  the  spirits  of  the 
i,  but  of  the  whole  army.    This  heroic 


example  of  braving  the  danger  of  disease, 
encouraged  at  the  same  time  the  hospital 
attendants,  whom  the  progress  of  the  epi- 
demic and  the  fear  of  contagion  had 
alarmed  considerably,  to  a  more  zealous  and 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty."  This 
tribute  of  applause,  due  to  him  for  the  care 
and  attention  he  always  paid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  all  periods  of  his  career, 
whether  in  Egypt,  Italy,  or  Germany,  is 
confirmed  by  Baron  Larrcy,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt e  et  Syrie.  After  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  while  riding  over  the  field  to  ascertain 
that  the  wounded  had  been  carried  off,  he 
found  a  young  quarter- master,  who  was  still 
living,  though  his  head  had  been  shot 
through ;  but  the  heat  and  the  dust  had  so 
speedily  coagulated  the  blood,  that  the  air 
had  not  been  able  to  affect  the  brain.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  slipped  from  his  horse; 
felt  the  man's  pulse;  aud,  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, cleaned  out  the  nostrils,  which 
were  stuffed  with  earth.  Then,  having  put 
a  little  brandy  to  his  lips,  the  soldier  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  at  first,  seemed  quite  insensi- 
ble to  the  humane  action  of  which  he  was 
the  object;  but  soon  after  opening  them 
again,  he  lifted  them  to  the  emperor,  when 
his  eyes  were  instantly  filled  with  tears,  and 
he  would  have  sobbed,  if  his  streugth  had 
allowed  him.  Another  of  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  his  astonishing  influence 
and  ascendancy  over  the  troops,  was  his 
participation  in  their  hardships  and  difficul- 
ties— of  his  thrusting  himself  forward  as  the 
foremost  man,  when  the  stoutest  heart  sunk 
and  quailed  under  the  emergency.  His 
heroic  daring  at  Lodi  aud  Areola, — his  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  in  its  march  across  the  desert  to- 
wards Demanhour,  after  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria; and  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
in  the  march  from  Madrid,  in  pursuit  of 
the  British  army,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
when  the  general  commanding  the  columu 
reported  that  the  passes  were  impracticable, 
being  choked  up  with  snow,  —  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  French  soldiery.  Even  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  he  was. 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  though 
many  of  them  had  reason  to  recollect  hit 
deeds  in  the  suppression  of  their  attempt 
against  the  conventional  troops  on  "  the 
Day  of  the  Sections."*    Ready,  however, 

*  The  influence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  charac- 
j  ter  was  not  confined  to  the  French  army ;  it  extended 
even  to  the  British  sailors  on  both  his  voyage*  to 
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as  he  was  to  play  the  bon  camarade  with 
his  soldiers,  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  even  to  re- 
ceive their  suggestions,  —  to  his  marshals 
and  generals,  and  the  rest  of  his  suhjects, 
he  was  distant  and  haughty  —  brief  and 
abrupt  in  his  speech,  austere  and  inac- 
cessible in  his  manners.  Thus,  while  by 
the  freedom  and  accessibility  allowed  to  the 
privates  aud  inferior  officers,  he  connected 
himself  intimately  and  personally  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  he  countenanced 
no  immediate  favourite  whose  popularity 
among  the  troops  might  interfere  with  his 
own.  His  liberality  also  tended  to  attach 
the  army  to  him.  Among  other  benefits, 
he  had,  after  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  distributed  above  500,000,000  francs 
in  donations  among  the  troops.  He  adopted 
the  children  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  and  instituted 
an  asylum  at  the  chateaux  of  St.  Ecouen, 
near  St.  Denis,  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  officers  killed  in 
the  service. 

To  resume  the  narrative  of  the  military 
movements  of  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies : — 

Even  at  this  period  of  the  drama,  the 
perversity  of  Austrian  tactics,  and  absence 
of  decision  in  plan  and  action,  still  retained 
their  iufluence  over  the  Austrian  generals. 
Provera  had  been  long  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Wurraser;  but  their  procrastinating 
habits,  and  dogmatical  adherence  to  their 
fatal  mode  of  warfare,  prevented  them  from 
adopting  any  measures  whieh  might  have 
conduced  to  their  safety  aud  success.  In- 
stead of  uniting,  they  let  the  precious  oppor- 
f  unity  escape  in  the  employment  of  flying 


kites  across  the  lake,  with  mutual  exhorta- 
tions to  unite.  This  fully  met  with  its 
recompense.  Their  adversary  was  on  the 
eve  of  convincing  them  of  their  error. 

On  the  17th,  they  proceeded  to  put  their 
concerted  measures  iuto  execution,  by  en- 
deavouring to  effectuate  a  junction.  Wurin- 
Bcr  attacked  St.  Antoine,  and  Provera  as- 
saulted the  citadel  of  Favorita;  but  their 
efforts  to  effect  their  junctiou  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  French  forces,  which  had, 
during  the  preceding  night,  been  stationed 
(under  Victor)  between  the  two  positions. 
The  consequcuce  was,  Wurmser  was  driven 
back  into  Mantua;  and  Provera,  and  his 
forces,  amounting  to  5,000  men,  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  rest  of 
his  division  (except  about  2,000  men),  which 
was  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brcnta, 
voluntarily  surrendered.  The  fugitive  army 
of  Alvinzi,  after  abandoning  one  position 
after  another,  experienced  the  same  fate ; 
and  so  great  was  the  prevailing  terror  that 
had  seized  the  Auatrians,  that  one  division, 
amounting  to  G00O  men,  surrendered  to  a 
force  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of  their 
number.  Thus  the  imperial  armies  were, 
for  the  fifth  time  during  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's first  Italian  campaign,  scattered  and 
almost  annihilated,  having  lost  above  30,000 
men,  of  whom  19,000  were  prisoners,  with 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twenty-four 
stand  of  colours.  Their  reverses  again  placed 
Trent  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  Italian  Tyrol. 

Mantua,  reduced  to  the  greatest  necessity, 
now  capitulated  ;  by  which  event  500  pieces 
of  brass  caunon,  an  immense  quantity  of 
military  stores,  sixty  stand  of  colours,  and 
18,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 


Lombardy  being  now  finally  reduced  under 
the  power  of  the  French,  Napoleon  Buona- 

Elba  and  St.  Helena.  When  he  was  put  on  board 
Captain  liner's  frigate  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  Elba,  the  sailors,  with  their  usual  coarse- 
ness and  good-humour,  began  to  pass  their  jokes  on 
him,  and  to  show  some  degree  of  exultation  that  he 
was  at  last  a  prUom-r  in  a  British  ship.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  perceived  it,  but  treated  all  the  men 
with  tne  greatest  affability  and  kindness  making 
observations  to  Captain  I'sher  on  the  character  of 
British  seamen.  lie  seemed  to  relish  their  humour ; 
took  everything  in  good  part;  and  even  made  some 
attempts  to  talk  with  the  men  in  thiir  native  tongue, 
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parte  proceeded  to  the  suppression  of  the 
hostile  demonstrations  which  the  pope  had 

laughing  with  them  at  bis  mistakes.  By  the  time 
he  had  been  three  or  four  days  on  board,  he  became 
what  they  called  "  a  prime  favourite"  with  the  whole 
crew ;  and  though  he  supported  his  consequence 
and  dignity,  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  waa  rather 
pleasing  from  its  condescension  than  unpleasant 
from  its  haughtiness.  So  much  had  he  wound  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  the  men,  that  when  the 
voyage  ended,  the  sailors  requested  their  captain  to 
wait  on  the  emperor,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that 
they  were  so  soon  to  lose  him,  and  with  sincere  good 
wishes  for  "  all  sorts  of  good  luck." 
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indicated,  a*  well  as  to  compel  him  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Bologna, 
which  he  had  objected  to  do,  on  the  ground 
that  "  all  negotiation  was  incompatible 
with  the  catholic  religion.''  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  French  general  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  tinder  Victor,  at  Bologna, 
and,  on  the  31st  of  February,  1797,  reachod 
Castel  Bologncsc,  on  tho  Scnio;  on  which 
river  the  papal  forces,  consisting  chiefly  of 
peasantry  and  monks,  under  Cardinal  Busea, 
were  encamped,  to  dispute  the  passage.  The 
French  vanguard,  having  forded  the  river  in 
the  night,  a  little  higher  up  than  the  bridge, 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  papal  forces ; 
and  the  main  body,  at  the  same  time,  forced 
the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The  papal  troops 
— among  whose  ranks  monks  were  running 
about  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands,  exhort- 
ing the  soldiers  to  fight  bravely  for  their  coun- 
try and  their  faith — finding  themselves  be- 
tween two  fires,  fled,  after  a  trifling  resistance, 
panic-struck.  Fuenza,  and  the  strong  sea- 
port town  of  Ancona,  were  next  occupied  by 
the  French,  with  very  little  opposition.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  Colli  and  his  army 
laid  down  their  anus,  and  surrendered  the 
celebrated  seat  of  superstition,  Loretto. 

The  French  army  had  now  advanced  to 
Tollentino,  which  is  within  three  days'  march 
of  Rome,  when  the  pope  supplicated  for 
mercy,  and  entered  into  preliminaries  of 


peace 


these  were  ratified,  February  13th, 


by  the  treaty  of  Tollentino,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  ceded  the  territory  of  Avignon, 
and  the  legations  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and 
Romagna ;  agreed  that  the  port  of  Ancona 

•  While  in  his  march  through  Romagna,  catching 
a  \iew  in  the  distance  of  a  high  bare  rock,  lighted 
bv  the  sunshine,  Napoleon  demanded  it*  rame. 
lie  was  answered,  "  San  Marino."  Tic  halted,  and 
gazing  on  the  rude  site,  where  for  1,300  years  liberty 
bad  found  refuge  among  barren  rocks,  he,  who 
warred  upon  all  the  de*]K>ti*m  of  Europe,  resolved 
to  respect  a  republic  whose  example,  bright  but  un- 
ioAuential  through  successive  ages,  appeared  little 
more  than  a  beautiful  abstraction.  As  a  compliment 
to  the  intellect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  sense  of  their  spirit  and  virtue  in 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  he  sent  to  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic,  a  deputation, 
headed  by  Mooge,  of  the  national  institute,  and  of 
the  commission  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Italy, 
offering  the  citizens  an  extension  of  territory,  with  the 
gift  of  four  pieces  of  Beld  artillery,  and  1,000  quintals 
of  corn  for  their  supply  until  the  harvest;  at  the 
same  time  addressing  them  in  the  following  grate- 
ful and  animating  strain  :— "  Liberty,  which,  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  transformed  the 
Greeks  into  a  nation  of  heroes, — which  in  the  ages 
of  the  republic  made  the  Romans  perform  prodigies, 
—which  during  the  brief  interval  of  her  reign  in  a 


should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
till  a  general  peace;  consented  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional contribution,  amounting  to  36,000,000 
francs,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Bologna  respecting  the  works 
of  art. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  leaving  Victor  to 
attend  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
ceeded to  Lorn  hardy.  He  there  superin- 
tended the  repair  of  the  fortifications  of 
Mantua ;  formed  an  alliance  with  the  small 
republic  of  San  Marino,  which  consisted  of 
a  single  mountain  and  a  town  extending 
over  an  area  of  twenty-seven  miles ;  *  and 
organised  the  various  Italian  states  which  ho 
had  conquered,  incorporating  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara, Reggio,  and  Modena,  under  the  title  of 
the  Cispadane  Republic,  and  entitling  Lom- 
bard)-, the  Transpadane  Republic.  Among 
other  public  works,  he  traced  the  plan,  and 
commenced  a  canal  on  the  Mincio,  and  su- 
perintended the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Virgil:  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  government  of  Venice, 
though  professing  "  a  perfect  and  an  impar- 
tial neutrality"  towards  the  belligerent 
powers,  was  levying  forces,  and  forming 
military  magazines,  he  required  the  doge  to 
form  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
France;  but  the  doge  evading  compliance, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Venetian  envoy,  Pessaro,  concluded 
their  discussions  with  this  haughty  and  in- 
timidating declaration: — "Be  neuter;  but 
see  that  your  neutrality  be  indeed  sincere 
and  perfect.  If  any  insurrection  occur  in 
my  rear,  to  cut  off  my  communications  in 

few  towns  of  Italy,  revived  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  shed  a  lustre  over  Florence,  was  almost  entin-ly 
banished  from  Europe ; — liberty  existed  only  at  San 
Marino;  where,  ciuzens,  by  the  wisdom  of  your 
government,  and  particularly  by  your  virtues,  you 
have  preserved  that  inestimable  treasure  through 
numerous  revolutions,  and  have  defended  the  sacred 
deposit  during  a  long  succession  of  years.  I  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  that  circumstances  have  presented 
me  of  expressing  the  veneration  with  whioh  the 
people  of  San  Marino  inspire  ali  friends  of  liberty. — 
Napoleon  Hionapartb.''  The  little  state  accepted 
the  corn,  as  a  token  of  the  friendly  feeling  exhibited 
towards  them,  but  refused  the  cannon  and  the  prof- 
fered extension  of  territory;  resolved  to  keep  within 
their  narrow  boundaries,  whose  limitation  had  been, 
in  part,  the  cause  of  their  protracted  freedom.  The 
cannon  were  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  do  need  of  them,  being  always  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours.  San  Marino  is  situated  in  the 
papal  province  of  Urhino,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Tho  origin  of  this  petty 
republican  state  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  antiquity  of  its  independence  of  all 
foreign  dominion  is  equally  unknown. 
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the  event  of  my  marching  on  Germany — if 
any  movement  whatever  betray  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  senate  to  aid  the  enemies  of 
Prance,  be  sure  that  vengeance  will  follow — 
from  that  hour  the  independence  of  Venice 
has  ceased  to  be." 

Thus  terminated  the  third  Italian  cam- 
paign of  republican  France,  and  the  first  Ita- 


and  glorions  to  France.  No  nation  had  ever 
acquired  so  great  an  extent  of  territory,  so 
large  a  number  of  the  trophies  of  war,* — 
had  its  exchequer  so  replenished,  its  mu- 
seums so  enriched,  its  military  fame  so 
exalted,  and  its  armies  so  maintained  and 
remunerated,  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time. 
The  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy,  with  the 


ban  campaign  of  Napoleon — one  unequalled  exception  of  the  territories  of  Venice,  was 


in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  achievements,  the  rapidity  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  its  decisive  results :  the  genius  of  its 
leader  and  the  military  qualifications  of  its 
soldiery  shone  conspicuously.  No  conqueror 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  warfare 
of  less  tarnished  and  sullied  conduct,  than 
Buonaparte  was  up  to  this  period:  fortu- 
nate would  it  have  been  for  his  fnmc  and 
character,  had  his  earthly  career  ceased 
with  its  termination.  To  implicate  him 
with  the  atrocities  of  the  savage  Lannes, 
and  the  exactions  and  peculations  which 
took  place  in  Italy,  is  unjust :  the  one  was 
perpetrated  before  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  atrocity ;  the  other  he  put  into  execu- 
tion in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Direc- 
tory. To  condemn  him  for  compliance  with 
those  orders,  is  about  as  rational,  as  to 
blame  a  faithful  servant  for  fulfilling  the 
commands  of  his  master.  His  clemency 
to  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  peasants 
who  were  taken  in  arms  under  Busca,  and 
his  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
emigrant  French  priests,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Home,  and  whom  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff had  basely  offered  to  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  French  soldiery  and  go- 
vernment, will  ever  remain  memorials  of  the 
nobleness  of  his  disposition  when  unwarped 
by  ambition,  and  uninflatcd  by  the  impulses 
of  arbitrary  power. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  were  great 

*  Among  lite  various  raptures  of  different  kinds 
made  by  the  French,  were  two  of  a  very  singular  na- 
ture: the  first  at  Ancona;  the  second  at  Loretto. 
At  the  former  place  the  priests  had  an  extraordinary 
antique  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  said  to  be  of  celes- 
tial origin,  the  corporeal  construction  of  which  had 
been  made  on  principles  so  sympathetic  with  worldly 
affairs,  that  while  the  soldiers  helped  themselves  to 
whatever  ornaments  and  relics  pleased  their  fancy, 
she  was  actually  shedding  a  constant  current  of  tears, 
for  the  disaster*  of  the  country.  The  Frr nch,  how. 
ever,  being  more  hard-hearted  or  less  reverentially 
credulous  than  the  poor  Italians  (whose  charity 
it  had  been  originally  designed  to  stimulate),  took 
down  the  weeping  Virgin,  and  sent  her  to  head- 
quarters; where,  on  examining  the  sources  of  her 
sensibility,  no  founUin  of  t*  srs  was  discovered,  but 
a  fine  circlet  of  glass  beads,  which  pacing  from 
her  eyes,  and  escaping  into  the  folds  of  her  rones, 
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now  in  the  power  of  the  French,  and  wa* 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio.  The  French  army  of  Italy  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  descended 
from  the  mountain  ridges  of  their  own  fron- 
tier, had  burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  con- 
quered Piedmont  and  Lomhardy,  aud  hum- 
bled the  whole  of  the  Italian  States.  The 
conqueror,  besides  clothing,  feeding,  and 
abundantly  paying  his  troops  by  means  of 
forced  requisitions,  had  remitted  50,000,000 
francs  to  the  French  treasury,  and  had 
sent  all  the  valuable  paintings  and  works  of 
art  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to  adorn  the 
French  capital.  He  even  compelled  the 
old  pope  to  pay  15,000,000  franca  in 
cash,  6,000,000  in  provisions,  horses,  &c, 
and  to  give  up  a  number  of  paintings,  an- 
cicut  statues,  and  vases,  and  500  MSS.,  to 
be  selected  from  the  Vatican  library  by 
French  connoisseurs.  While  the  conditions 
of  peace  were  arranging,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador, with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  said — "  The  French  republic 
shall  be  acknowledged."  "  Expunge  that 
passage,"  said  Napoleon ;  "  the  existence  of 
the  French  republic  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Italian  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  Buonaparte  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
admiration.    A  /<tf<?  was  celebrated  for  the 

was  made  to  revolve  with  a  flowing  effect  by  means 
of  clock-work  in  the  concealed  shrine,  in  a  manner 
•similar  to  that  which  is  observable  in  toys  or  mantel- 
piece ornaments,  in  the  form  of  fountains  issuing  from 
the  mouths  of  lions,  &c.  At  Loretto  was  the  Santa 
Casa,  or  Holy  House,  authenticated  in  the  Roman 
calendar  as  having  been  the  original  residence  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  when  she  received  the  visit  of  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  which,  on  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Saracens,  was  transported  from  Nazareth  to 
Ix)retto  through  the  air  by  angela.  The  wooden 
innate  in  it  representing  the  Virgin,  and  styled  by 
the  priesthood.  "  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  was  also 
held  kacred.  There  was  also  obtained  from  this  "holy 
place"  a  bed-gown,  of  dark-coloured  camlet,  which 
was  warranted  to  be  the  identical  one  worn  by  tha 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  These  "sacred"  curiosities  were  all 
ported  to  Paris. 
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purpose  of  his  presentation  to  the  Directory, 
iu  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg, 
when  he  delivered  the  following  address : — 
"  Citisen  Directors, — The  French  people, 
in  order  to  be  free,  had  to  combat  with 
kings :  to  obtain  a  constitution  founded  on 
reason,  they  had  to  vanquish  the  prejudices 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Religion,  feudality, 
and  royalty,  have  successively  governed  I 
Europe ;  but  the  peace  which  you  have  con-  , 
eluded,  dates  the  era  of  representative  go- 
vernments. You  have  organised  the  grent 
nation  whose  vast  territory  is  circumscribed  1 
only  by  the  limits  of  nature  herself.  You 
have  done  more :  the  two  most  beautiful 
parts  of  Europe,  formerly  so  celebrated  for 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  great  men 
cradled  in  them,  behold,  with  glad  expecta- 
tion, the  genius  of  liberty  rising  from  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Such  are  the 
pedestals  on  which  destiny  is  about  to  place 
two  powerful  nations.  1  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  you  the  treaty  signed  at  Campo 
Formio,  and  ratified  by  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror. When  the  happiness  of  the  Freuch 
people  shall  be  established  on  the  best  organic 
laws,  the  whole  of  Europe  will  then  become 
free." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  admirable 
address,  Bourrienne  says,  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  demeanour  of  the  speaker  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
the  sentiments  it  contains. 

While  the  army  of  Italy  was  fulfilling  so 
gloriously  the  task  assigned  it  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  campaign,  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many, though  the  armistice  entered  into  in 
the  winter  of  the  past  year  expired  on  the 
30th  of  May,  were  unable  to  put  themselves 
in  motion.  The  difficulty  of  organising 
their  magazines,  and  of  obtaiuing  horses, 
on  account  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
French  exchequer*  had  detained  them  in  in- 
action. The  detaching  of  30,000  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  Rhine,  under  Wurmser,  to  the 
assistance  of  Beaulieu,  in  Italy,  had  placed 
Austria  in  the  same  condition.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  hostile  armies  were  : — Moreau, 
with  70,000  infantry  and  0,000  cavalry,  was 
posted  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  under  Jourdan, 
amounting  to  68,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry,  were  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  from 
the  environs  of  Mayence  to  Diisseldorf; 

*  The  minuter  of  finance  estimated  tho  arrears 
in  his  department  at  1,500,000,000  francs,  or  above 
£60,000,000  sterling,  so  badly  had  the  taxes  been 
paid  of  late  years. 


the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  succeeded 
Clairfait  in  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
array,  had  71,000  infantry  and  21,000  ca- 
valry, on  the  right  bank  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river ;  and  about  4,000  infantry  and 
20,000  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Wurmser,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

The  armistice  having  expired,  hostilities 
commenced  by  a  general  reconnaisanee  by 
the  French  on  the  allied  advanced  posts. 
The  French  plan  of  operations  was  to  move 
forward  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Mouse,  by  Diisseldorf,  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  order,  by  threatening  the 
communication  of  the  Archduke  with  Ger- 
many, to  induce  him  to  recross  the  river, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  by  Moreau. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Klcber, 
with  25,000  men,  crossed  on  May  25th 
that  river  at  Diisseldorf,  and  drove  back  the 
Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of  Wurtcm- 
burg,  to  Altcnkirchcn.  In  this  operation, 
the  Austrians  had  lost  1,500  men  and  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery.  As  soon  as  Kleber 
reached  the  height  of  Neuwied,  Jourdan 
passed  the  river  at  that  point,  and  forming 
a  junction  with  Klcber,  their  united  force 
amounted  to  45,000  men,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  covering  the  investment  of  Ehren- 
breitzen. 

The  archduke,  who  was  near  Mayence 
at  the  time,  desirous  of  succouring  his 
menaced  points,  on  the  10th  of  June  passed 
the  river  with  45,000  infantry  and  18,000 
cavalry.  On  the  15th,  he  attacked  at  Wetz- 
lar,  aud  defeated  Jourdau's  extreme  left, 
formed  by  Lefebvre's  division.  Jourdan,  after 
provoking  a  deviation  of  the  Austrian  forces 
from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  retired 
to  Neuwied,  and  recrossed  the  Rhine,  at 
the  same  time  sendiug  orders  to  Kleber  to 
retire  to  Diisseldorf  and  regain  the  left  bank 
of  the  river;  but  the  archduke,  closely  pur- 
suing  Kleber,  a  furious  encounter  ensued  at 
Ukerath,  which  terminated  to  the  disad 
vantage  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  Moreau  had  commenced  of- 
fensive operations,  to  delude  the  Austrian 
forces  which  the  archduke  had  left  between 
Mayence  and  Mannheim,  under  General 
Latour,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French. 
After  making  a  variety  of  movements,  indi- 
cating an  attack  of  several  of  their  posts, 
Moreau  drew  off  his  army  unperceived,  and 
reached  Strasburg  unobserved  by  the  Aus- 
trians.   On  the  14th  of  June,  Dessaix  sur- 
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prised  the  Kehl  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Moreau  was  i 
at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains.  On  that 
day  he  attacked  the  Swabian  contingent  of 
10,000  men  and  Conde's  corps,  at  Rcnchcn, 
a  village  situated  in  the  defile  through 
those  mountains,  and  defeated  them  with 
the  loss  of  800.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he 
reached  Kadstadt,  and  immediately  attneked 
Latour,  posted  at  Ettlingen,  who  was  routed 
with  the  loss  of  1,000  prisoners.  He  halted 
on  the  field  of  battle  until  the  Oth :  on  that 
day,  the  Archduke  Charles  reached  that 
place  with  25,000  men,  to  the  aid  of  his 
lieutenant.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  hostile 
armies  engaged.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  fury  on  both  sides.  The  village  of 
Malsch  was  taken  aud  retaken  several 
times,  and  the  French  were  repulsed  in 
four  successive  charges ;  but  succeeding  in 
a  fifth,  the  archduke  retired  in"  the  evening 
to  Pforzheim,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
1,500  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of 
slain.  On  the  14th,  he  broke  up  from 
Pforzheim,  and  retreated  to  Stutgard  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  to  be  closer  to 
the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  War- 
tenslcben.  By  this  victory,  the  French  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority  on  the  Ithiue, 
and  were  in  possession  of  an  extent  of  coun- 
try fifty  leagues  in  breadth,  from  Stutgard 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  No  sooner  had 
Jourdan  received  information  of  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  the  movement  of 
the  archduke  to  the  assistance  of  the  army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  than  he  directed  Klcbcr 
to  rccross  the  river  at  Diisseldorf,  while  he 
effected  its  passage  to  Neuwied,  near  Co- 
blentz.  Uniting  their  forces,  they  advanced 
against  Wartensleben,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  25,000  infantry  and  11,000  cavalry.  In 
the  action  which  ensued,  the  Austrians  lost 
about  2,000  men.  Frankfort-on-thc-Mainc, 
Wurzburg,  aud  the  capital  of  Franconia, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  on 
which  cities  Jourdan  levied  heavy  contri- 
butions. He  then  renewed  his  march  up 
the  hanks  of  the  Maine,  towards  Bohemia, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Moreau  in  his 
advance  into  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  his  victory  at  Ettlingen, 
Moreau  took  possession  of  Friburg  and  Stut- 
gard, when  the  respective  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtcmburg  and  the  Margravine 
of  Baden,  falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  these  princes  were  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace.  On  the  25th  of  July,  he  came 
up  with  the  archduke's  army  ou  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Neckar ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  attacked  it.     After  an  obstinate 
engagement,  both  parties  remained  on  tie 
field  of  battle;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day,  the   imperialists  retreated 
through  the  Alb  mountains  to  the  Danube, 
where  they  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive. 
Moreau  followed  the  retreating  imperialists, 
and  collected  his  columns  at  Neresheim. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  the  archduke  ad- 
vanced  in  order  of  battle  to  this  town,  and, 
by  a  rapid  movement,  forced   back  and 
turned  the  right  of  Moreau;  aud  pressing 
forward  with  his  left  wing,  was  in  the  rear 
of  the  republican  army.    So  great  was  the 
consternation  of  the  French,  that  all  the 
parks  of  ammunition  retreated   from  the 
field  of  battle.     But  the  French  centre, 
under  St.  Cyr,  vigorously  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.    In  this  undecisive 
state  of  the  action,  the  firing  ceased  on 
both  sides,  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men  to 
each  party.     On  the  following  day  the 
archduke  recrosscd  the  Danube.    An  event 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  which 
determined  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 

Jourdan  ou  his  march  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Moreau,  had  encountered  YVar- 
tenslcben's  retiring  forces  in  several  bloody 
actions,  but  without  any  decisive  success; 
and  was  within  a  day's  march  of  Ratisbon. 
No  time  was  now  to" be  lost  for  the  relief  of 
Wartensleben.  Leaving  35,000  men  under 
Latour,  to  make  head  agaiust  Moreau,  the 
archduke  hastened  towards  the  Danube, 
which  he  crossed  on  the  17th  of  August, 
at  Ingolstadt;  and  on  the  20th,  effecting 
a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  by  which  their 
united  force  amounted  to  63,000  men,  on 
the  22nd  he  attacked  the  French  division 
under  General  Bernadotte,  and  forcing  him 
to  fall  back  to  Nuremberg,  the  left  wing 
and  rear  of  Jourdnn's  army  at  Atnbcrg 
were  thus  exposed.  On  the  2-kh,  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  the  republicans.  The 
French  assailed  at  ouce  in  flank  and  rear, 
fell  back  to  the  plateau  in  rear  of  their 
position,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
retreated,  their  rear-guard,  under  General 
Ney,  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  commencement  of  their  retreat, 
till  their  arrival  at  Wurzburg,  they  were 
engaged  in  a  scries  of  encounters  and  skir- 
mishes; but  their  firmness  and  discipline 
saved  them  from  destruction.  On  the  3rd 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Wurzburg,  in  which 
victory  declared  for  the  imperialists;  but 
the  republicans  had  so  ably  contested  the 
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action,  that  only  a  few  prisoners  and  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  yictors.  After  the  battle,  Jourdan  de- 
termined to  retire  behind  the  Lahn,  to  rally 
round  his  standard  the  force  under  Mar- 
ceau,  blockading  Mayence,  and  the  rein- 
forcements expected  from  the  north.  Dur- 
ing his  retreat,  in  which  he  was  much 
harassed  by  the  peasants,  who  were  exaspe- 
rated at  the  enormous  contributions  which 
had  been  levied  on  them,  several  obstinate 
contests  took  place  with  the  enemy,  but  in 
general  in  favour  of  the  French.  On  the 
9th,  they  reached  the  Lahn,  but  the  arch- 
duke advancing  against  them,  a  battle  took 
place  on  the  lGth,  in  which  the  republicans 
being  defeated  at  all  points,  they  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  on  the  20th, 
rrcrassed  the  Rhine  at  Bonn  and  Ncuwicd, 
in  a  stiattered  and  disorganised  state,  having 
lost  above  20,000  men  since  they  had  crossed 
that  river.  Soon  after  these  reverses,  Jour- 
dan being  seriously  indisposed,  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse,  by  General  Bournonville, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  north. 

While  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the 
Meuse  was  sustaining  these  reverses,  Moreau 
was  contending  successfully  with  Latour, 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  forces  opposed 
to  him.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Amberg,  he  forced  the  fords  of  the  Lech, 
and  attacked  Latour  at  Friedberg.  The 
Austrian  general,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
1,700  men  and  fourteen  cannon  in  this  en- 
pa^ement,  retired  behind  the  Isar ;  Moreau, 
however,  deeming  it  not  possible  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  the  heart  of  Germany, 
after  the  discomfiture  of  Jourdan,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Austrians  on  the  tete-du-pont, 
at  Kehl,  which  commanded  his  communica- 
tion with  France,  determined  to  retrograde 
on  the  Rhine.  He  accordingly  broke  up 
his  encampment  before  Ingolstadt  on  the 
10th  of  September,  and  retired  leisurely 
towards  Ncuburg,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
fn  bis  way,  and  defeating  every  corps  of  the 
enemy  which  attempted  to  oppose  his  march. 
Augsburg  and  Munich,  the  capitals  of  Ba- 
varia, were  taken  by  him,  and  the  elector 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  difficulty  that  he  accom- 
plished his  object.  On  reaching  the  Lech, 
Latour  disputed  his  passage;  but,  beiug 
totally  defeated,  Moreau  crossed  that  river, 
and  advanced  through  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  to- 
wards the  Black  Forest,  on  the  confines  of 
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Switzerland,  and  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  But  he  was  so  closely 
pressed  by  Latour,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  stand  at  Stcinhausen,  near  that 
forest,  and  deliver  battle.  The  contest  took 
place  on  the  last  day  of  September,  and  was 
fought  with  the  greatest  fury  on  both  sides. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  taken.  The  corps  of  emi- 
grants, under  Conde,  suffered  greatly  in  this 
action,  as  they  had  also  done  in  that  of  the 
12th  of  the  month.  Latour  still  incessantly 
harassed  the  retreat ;  and  as  the  French 
army  was  about  to  enter  the  denies  of  the 
forest,  Moreau  saw  the  necessity  of  dis- 
couraging their  attacks.  Turning,  there- 
fore, on  the  2nd  of  October  fiercely  on 
his  pursuers,  a  select  body  attacking  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  posted  be- 
tween Biberach  and  the  Danube,  and  rout- 
ing it,  the  Austrian  right  and  centre  ad- 
vanced vigorously  on  the  centre  of  the 
republican  army.  The  battle  was  fiercely 
contested  for  six  hours,  but  at  length  ter- 
minated in  favour  of  the  republicans.  Des- 
saix  had  broke  the  enemy's  right,  while 
Moreau  had  turned  their  left.  Five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  several  standards  were  the  fruits  of  the 
victory. 

Moreau  now,  October  the  12th,  boldly 
entered  the  defile  of  the  forest  called  the 
Valley  of  Hell,  a  name  given  it  from  the 
frightful  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains which  overhang  its  sides,  and,  in  many 
places,  are  scarcely  thirty  feet  apart,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  debouche  by  Frei- 
burg before  the  archduke  should  be  able  to 
arrive  to  interrupt  his  progress.  The  valley 
extended  several  leagues;  and  at  the  open- 
ing which  led  out  of  it,  a  formidable  body 
of  Austrians  were  posted,  while  every  inlet 
on  each  side  was  filled  with  troops,  awaiting 
the  moment  of  assailing  the  flanks  of  the 
French  in  their  passage  through  it.  St.  Cyr 
speedily  dissipated  the  troops  which  invested 
the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  Valley  of 
Hell ;  and  Dcssaix  and  Ferino  so  ably  pro- 
tected the  movements  on  the  right  and  left, 
that  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  made 
to  the  passage  of  the  French  army :  it 
not  only  passed  the  defiles  without  confu- 
sion or  loss,  but  when  it  debouched  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  strong  body  of 
the  enemy,  posted  at  the  outlet  to  dispute 
the  passage,  retreated,  and  the  republican 
army  reached  Freiburg  nest  day. 
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The  archduke  had  been  no  less  active 
than  the  French  general.  Instructing  La- 
tour  to  join  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Kruzig, 
with  their  united  forces  he  advanced  against 
Moreau,  who  was  posted  at  Freiburg.  On 
the  17th  of  October,  he  attacked  the  repub- 
lican advanced  posts  at  Emmendingen.  The 
contest  was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
by  both  sides ;  but  the  republican  army  was 
at  length  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men. 
Again,  on  the  23rd,  the  imperialists  attacked 
the  republicans  posted  on  the  strong  ground 
of  Schlicngcn,  near  Freiburg,  whence,  after 
three  days'  contest,  Moreau  retreated  in  the 
night  to  Huningen,  with  the  intention  of 
repassing  the  Rhine. 

In  order  to  gain  time  to  defile  over 
the  bridge  of  Huningen,  Moreau  took 
post  iu  the  strong  position  of  Schlien- 
gen.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the  Aus- 
trians  attacked  the  fortifications  which 
covered  the  head  of  the  bridge  on  their 
side.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  the  French  were  driven 
from  their  works.  Recovering,  however, 
from  their  disorder,  they  fell  upon  their 
assailants,  retook  their  works,  and  compelled 
them  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  speed.  So 
rancorous  was  the  feeling  on  both  sides,  that 
no  prisoners  were  made.  The  loss  on  each 
side  amounted  to  2,000  men.  During  the 
night,  and  the  following  day,  the  republi- 
cans commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

On  Moreau  taking  his  position  at  Schli- 
engen,  Dcssaix  had  passed  the  Rhine,  to 
occupy  the  fortress  of  Kchl,  with  a  force  of 
30,000  men.    As  soon  as  Moreau  had,  with 


the  main  body  of  his  army,  crossed  that 
river,  Latour,  with  40,000  men,  invested  on 
the  9th  of  October  the  fortress,  while  the  i 
remainder  of  the  imperialists  were  cantoned,  I 
as  a  covering  force,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  ' 
On  the  21st  of  November  the  trenches 
were  opened.   Soon  afterwards  the  besieged 
made  a  grand  sortie,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  enemy's  works,  and  gaining 
their  park  of  artillery,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss.    On  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January  of  the  following  year,  ! 
the  first  line  of  entrenchments  round  the  1 
republican  camp  was  carried;  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  second  line  was  stormed, 
after  a  bloody  resistance.    Kehl,  being  then 
enveloped  on  every  side,  and  being  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  capitulated  on 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  glorious 
defence  of  eight  weeks.    Huningen,  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  capitulated  on 
the  1st  of  February.    Thus  terminated  the 
third  German  campaign;   and  both  sides 
agreed,  by  armistice,  to  retire  into  winter 
cantonments. 

The  only  advantage  gained  by  the  French 
at  sea,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  at  , 
Newfoundland,  where  Admiral  Richery,  after  ; 
his  escape  from  his  long  thraldom  at  Cadiz, 
had,  with  his  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  plundered  and  set  fire,  in  the  month 
of  August,  to  the  huts  of  the  poor  fisher- 
men, and  destroyed  their  vessels  and  fishing- 
stages  in  the  bays  of  Bulls  and  Castles,  and 
in  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  aud  Miguelon. 
In  November,  he  reached  L'Orient,  having 
captured  or  destroyed  above  100  British 
merchant  vessels. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FORCES  IN  1796. 


The  operations  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  during  this  year,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  were  attended 
with  the  most  decisive  success.  General 
Nichols,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  year  1795,  had  met  with  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  Grenada,  iu  March  of  the 
present  year  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  insurgents,  who  submissively  acknow- 
ledged allegiance  to  the  British  government. 
In  May  following,  the  loss  incurred,  on  the 
reduction  of  this  island,  was— nine  privates 
killed,  and  sixty  officers  and  privates  wounded. 
In  that  month,  St.  Lucie  was  reduced  by 


when  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2,000  men, 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  laid  down  their 
arms ;  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  British, 
in  the  rcductiou  of  this  island,  was — fifty- 
six  officers  and  privates  killed,  378  wounded, 
and  122  missing.  In  June,  St.  Vincent, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  composed  chiefly  of  people  of 
colour  and  Charibs,  capitulated  to  General 
Abcrcromby.  The  loss  of  the  British  had 
been,  thirty-eight  officers  and  privates  killed, 
and  145  wounded.  Iu  May,  Essequibo  and 
Demerara  (two  Dutch  colonial  islands  in  the 
West  Indies)  had  been  taken  possession  of 


Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby,  by  General  White.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
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in  expedition,  composed  of  the  Heroine  J 
frigate  nnd  three  sixteen-gun  sloops,  with 
ore  armed  ships  belonging   to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  t 
Colonel  Stuart,  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Ceylon;  and,  on  the  15th, 
after  slight  opposition,  Colombo  surrendered. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Amboyna, 
the  capital  of  the  Molucca  colonics,  and  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  that  • 
quarter,  surrendered  to  the  squadron  under 1 
Admiral  Rainer  ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Banda,  or  Banda  Neira  (the  chief  of  the 
Banda  or  Nutmeg  Islands)  surrendered  to 
the  same  expedition.    In  those  places,  ira- 
mmsc  quantities  of  pepper,  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  mace,  military  and  naval  stores, 
ad  specie,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
So  valuable  had  been  the  amount  of  property 
taken,  that  five  captains  of  the  navy,  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Amboyna  and  Banda, 
received  415,000  sterling  each  as  their  share 
of  prize. 

The  cruel  Victor  Hugues  sent  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  the  Decitu,  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  and  the  brig  he  Vaillant,  of  four 
gaa*.  with  300  troops  on  board,  with  orders 
to  destroy  the  little  defenceless  colony  of 
Anguilla.  Captain  Barton,  of  the  Lapwing, 
of  twenty -eight  guns,  receiving  intimation  of 
his  infamous  design,  taking  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  disobedience  to  the  order  of 
service  he  had  received,  sailed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  Anguillans,  who  were  now  suffer- 
ing all  the  miseries  of  plunder,  conflagration, 
and  massacre.  He  immediately  attacked 
both  of  the  French  vessels;  and,  after  a 
severe  action,  compelled  the  Decitu  to  sur- 
render, and  he  burnt  the  brig,  which  had 
run  on  shore.  The  contest  had  been  so 
severe,  that  out  of  300  people  on  board  the 
Deciuf,  120  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  the  most 
valuable  of  any  to  France,  and  tho  source 
of  its  former  commercial  prosperity,  was  in 
a  state  of  confusion  which  baffled  all  efforts 
made  to  restore  it  to  order.  The  blacks  and 
the  xnulattoes  had  now,  in  consequence  of 
French  instigation  throughout  the  West 
Indian  colonies  to  the  participation  of  equal 
rights,  become  its  rulers.  The  estates  of 
the  ancient  proprietors  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  former  slaves.  They  were  armed, 
and  soon  took  forcible  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  districts,  where  they 
declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
people.  The  French  commissioners  being 
unable  to  reduce  them,  the  planters  and 


1 1 


original  proprietors  called  on  the  English  to 
protect  them,  they  having  previously  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  from  France  to  Great 
Britain.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, many  of  the  principal  places  of  the 
island  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

On  the  18th  of  March  of  this  year,  a  de- 
tachment of  British  and  colonial  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Major-general  Forbes, 
from  the  garrison  of  Port-au- Prince,  pro- 
ceeded on  board  a  squadron  of  three  linc-of- 
battle  ships  and  two  frigates,  and  the  same 
number  of  sloops,  against  the  town  and  fort 
of  Leogane.  On  the  21st  they  were  landed ; 
but  the  town  and  fort  being  much  stronger, 
and  the  enemy  more  numerous  than  had 
been  expected,  they  re-embarked  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day  and  night,  and 
proceeded  against  the  fort  of  Bombarde, 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  After  a  slight 
attack,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  300  whites, 
capitulated.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  was 
eight  officers  and  privates  killed,  eighteen 
wounded,  and  four  missing.  But  the 
strength  of  the  English  was  never  suffi- 
ciently great  to  effect  any  important  pro- 
gress in  the  reduction  of  that  valuable  is- 
land. Continual  diseases,  of  the  most  deadly 
kind,  had  swept  away  the  reinforcements 
sent  from  England  almost  as  soon  as  they 
arrived.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  ar- 
rival in  May  of  a  French  squadron,  having 
on  board  1,200  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Gcueral  Rnchambeau,  with  20,000  mus- 
kets, 400,000  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  British  influence 
speedily  declined  in  the  island. 

The  rapid  and  extraordinary  successes  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Italy  had  tended 
much  to  reduce  British  influence  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  kings  of  Sardinia  and  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  had  been  compelled  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  republic,  and 
the  territories  ceded  by  the  first-men- 
tioned had  been  named  by  the  conquerors 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  annexed  to  France.  The  French  now 
thought,  that  their  long  cherished  wish  of 
the  sole  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
about  being  realised,  with  the  assistance  of 
Spain  as  their  ally.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  recover  the  possession  of  Corsica. 
The  disaffection  of  the  Corsicans  to  the 
British  government  also  encouraged  them 
to  the  undertaking.  Leghorn,  after  its  pos- 
session by  the  French,  became  the  chief 
scat  of  preparation  for  the  attempt. 
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The  British  government  being  acquainted  . 
with  this  state  of  matters,  and  in  daily  ex-  \ 
pcctation  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  had  sent ' 
out  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  I 
and  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  stores  to  I 
Porto-Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  of  I 
which  island  Nelson  had  taken  possession  I 
at  the  time  Leghorn  was  seized  by  the ! 
French.    In  the  meantime,  a  committee  of  [ 
thirty  of  the  partisans  of  France  had  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Bastia,  had  se- 
questered all  British  property,  and  were  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  ex- 
pedition to  their  assistance,  to  resist  the 
embarkation  of  the  British  troops  and  pro-  [ 
perty.    In  the  port  lay  the  two  line-of- 
battle  ships,  Captain  and  Egmont,  and  some 
other  vessels  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
British  troops,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
modore Nelson.  The  commander,  on  ascer- 
taining the  design  of  the  committee,  took 
immediate  measures  for  frustrating  their 
project.    He  sent  word,  by  Captain  Sutton, 
to  the  committee,  that  if  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition was  made,  he  would  batter  the  town 
down.  A  privateer,  moored  across  the  mole, 
pointing  her  guns  at  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  muskets  being  levelled  at  him 
from  the  shore,  he  pulled  ont  his  watch,  and 
gave  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  consider 
their  answer,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
ships  would  open  their  fire.    The  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  and  stores  was  allowed  to  go 
on  uninterrupted.    Just  as  the  embarkation 
was  being  completed,  the  Spanish  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line  and  ten 
frigates  and  corvettes,  under  Admiral  Lan- 
gara,  appeared  in  sight,  having  under  its 
protection  the  French  and  Corsicans  who 
had  been  embarked  at  Leghorn  for  the  re- 
duction of  Corsica.    The  French  landed  at 
Cape  Corso,  and  marched  into  the  citadel  of 
Bastia,  only  an  hour  after  the  English  had 
spiked  the  last  gun  and  evacuated  it. 

The  Dutch  or  Batavian  republic,  desirous 
of  recovering  repossession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fitted  out,  in  the  Tcxel,  three 
ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  other 
vessels,  under  Rear-admiral  Lucas,  with  a 
force  of  2,000  soldiers  on  board ;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
British  blockading  squadron,  put  to  sea,  in 
expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  French 
squadron,  for  which  the  Dutch  had  paid 
over  the  expenses  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  off  Saldanha  Bay,  when  in- 
telligence being  conveyed  of  its  arrival  to 
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Admiral  Elphinston,  who,  lying  with  the 
British  squadron — two  seventy-fours,  five 
sixty-fours,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  two  frigates,  and 
four  sloops — put  to  sea.  A  storm  occur- 
ring, compelled  the  English  fleet  to  re-enter 
Simon's  Bay,  where  it  remained  weather- 
bonnd  till  the  15th,  on  which  day  it  njrain 
put  to  sea,  and  steering  towards  Saldanha 
Bay,  discovered  the  Dutch  squadron  lying 
there  at  anchor.  The  British  ships  forming 
in  line,  anchored  within  gun-shot  of  the 
Dutch,  to  whose  commanding  officer  the 
British  admiral  sent  a  requisition  of  sur- 
render. On  the  17th,  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  to,  and  Admiral  Lucas  surrendered 
his  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  the  British 
admiral. 

The  French  government  had,  for  the  last 
two  years,  been  contemplating  the  dispatch 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Indian  seas,  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  our  commerce  there. 
In  March  of  this  year,  Rear-admiral  Sercey  | 
put  to  sea  with  four  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes, having  800  troops  on  board,  and  two  . 
companies  of  artillery,  under  General  Maga-  | 
Ion.    On  the  18th  of  June,  the  squadron 
cast  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  Isle  of  1 
France,  when  the  commissioners,  Baco  and  i 
Bumel,  who  were  sent  out  in  the  expedition  i 
to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  compliance 
with  the  decree  of  September,  1795,  went  | 
on  shore;  but  as  soon  as  their  mission  was 
known,  it  was  so  unfavourably  received  by 
the  colonists,  that  the  governor-general, 
Malartic,  was  obliged  to  send  them  back  to 
France.    On  the  22nd,  he  steered  towards 
the  coast  of  Coromandcl.    On  the  Uth  of  i 
August,  he  made  the  south-east  point  of 
Ceylon,  where  he  made  a  few  prizes ;  then, 
standing  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  be- 
tween Pondichcrry  and  Madras,  he  obtained  1 
a  few  more  prises.  On  the  7th,  while  cruis-  j 
ing  off  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  he  de- 
scried two  large  ships  to  the  leeward,  which 
were  the  two  British  seventy-four-gun  ships, 
the  Arrogant  and  Victorious,  Captains  Lucas 
and  Clark.    Sercey  having  reconnoitred  his 
enemy,  tacked  and  stood  away,  as  if  desi- 
rous of  seeking  a  less  troublesome  opponent. 
On  the  9th,  the  hostile  ships  were  again  in 
sight  of  each  other,  when  Sercey,  seeing  no 
chance  of  escape,  signalled  his  six  frigates 
and  the  Triton  Indiaman  to  put  about  and 
form  line  of  battle.    After  a  severe  contest 
during  four  hours,  the  French  squadron 
hauled  off,  nndcr  a  crowd  of  sail.  The 
British  ships  were  too  disabled  to  pursue. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Arrogant  and  I'ic- 
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foriotu  was — twenty-four  killed  and  eighty- 
four  wounded ;  that  cn  board  the  French 
squadron  was  —  forty-two  killed  aud  10 1 
wounded. 

In  this  year  occurred  the  formidable 
Irish  rebellion.  The  discontented  part  of 
the  Irish  population,  desirous  of  forming 
an  Hibernian  republic,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  France,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
for  shaking  off  their  allegiance.  Above 
200,000  men  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  enrolled  for  the  purpose.  A  secret 
correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the 
heads  of  the  malcontents  and  the  French 
gorernment,  and  plans  laid  for  a  general  in- 
surrection. The  French  engaged  to  furnish 
in  armament  to  assist  the  insurgents,  which 
they  chiefly  equipped  with  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Dutch  for  the  fleet  which 
ro  to  accompany  their  squadron  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  recovery  of  that 
settlement. 

The  armament  designed  for  this  expedi- 
tion had  been  in  preparation  at  Brest  during 
the  whole  summer.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
6ve  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  besides 
ships  and  transports,  and  25, 000  men  on 
board.  The  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  Vice-admiral  Morard  de  Gal  lea ;  the  land 
force*  under  General  Hoche,  who  had  much 
signalised  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Ven- 
dean  royalists.  The  fleet  left  Brest  harbour 
on  the  17th  of  December,  and  rounding 
the  Saintes,  stood  away  to  the  southward. 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  in  the  Indefatigable 
frigate,  who  had  been  watching  the  enemy's 
motions,  frequently  within  half  gun-shot  of 
their  leading  ships,  went  in  quest  of  Admiral 
C'olpoys.  But  stress  of  weather  had  driven 
the  English  admiral  off  his  station.*  The 
day  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  it  was 
dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  many  of 
the  ships  damaged.  On  the  21th,  Rear- 
admiral  Bouvct,  the  second  in  command, 
anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
ten  other  vessels,  having  about  6,000  men 
on  board.  Bouvet  endeavoured  to  land  the 
troops,  but  the  tremendous  swell  of  the  sea 
prevented  this,  and  the  crew  of  a  boat,  who 
were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  were  made  prison- 
er*. The  coast  was  also  lined  with  bodies  of 
militia  and  other  forces  ready  to  oppose  a 
After  remaining  seven  days  in 


*  On  information  of  the  French  design,  the  chan- 
nel fle«t  had  been  divided  into  three  squadron* :  one 
Coipoys,  to  cruise  off  Brest,  with  a  fixed  ren- 
eight  leagues  to  the  west  of  Ushaat  j  the 


this  bay,  and  the  weather  continuing  very 
tempestuous,  Bouvct  determined  to  return  to 
Brest ;  and  on  the  military  officers  objecting 
to  his  return,  he  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  staying  longer,  as  General  Hoche,  who 
alone  was  in  possession  of  instructions  for 
conducting  the  expedition,  had  probably 
been  taken,  or  returned  to  France.  He 
therefore  put  his  determination  into  execu- 
tion, aud  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  last  day 
of  December.  Hear- admirals  Nielly  and 
Hicbery's  squadrons  kept  beating  about  the 
Irish  coast,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the 
other  portions  of  the  fleet,  until  they  were 
scattered  by  another  terrible  gale.  Among 
the  ships  which  last  arrived  in  the  French 
harbour  was  the  Fraternity  frigate,  with  Mo- 
rard de  Galles  and  Hoche  on  board.  Only 
one  seventy-four,  the  Droits  de  I' Homme, 
Captain  la  Grasse,  remained  at  sea. 

The  fate  of  the  Droits  de  V Homme,  a 
French  seventy-four,  may  be  here  related. 
She  was  encountered  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
in  the  Indefatigable,  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
Captain  Robert  Carthew  Reynolds,  in  the 
Amazon,  of  thirty-six.  The  strife  between 
them  was  most  desperate.  The  French  two- 
decker  had  no  poop,  and  through  her  defec- 
tive construction,  and  the  tempestuous  sea 
passing  over  her,  she  was  forced  to  close  her 
lower  ports,  and  could  make  little  use  of  her 
first-deck  guns.  It  was  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  January,  that  the  Indefatigable, 
which  first  came  up  with  the  euemy,  brought 
the  Droits  de  P  Homme  to  close  action.  She 
sustained  the  unequal  contest  alone  for  at 
least  an  hour,  when,  having  unavoidably 
shot  a  little  ahead.  Captain  Reynolds,  in  the 
Amazon,  came  up  and  opened  a  well-directed 
fire,  but  she,  too,  shot  ahead,  as  her  con- 
sort had  done.  The  Droits  de  VHomme 
kept  up  a  murderous  cannonade,  and  was 
sometimes  enabled  to  use  her  guns  on  both 
Bides  at  the  same  time.  She  carried  1,050 
land  troops,  and  these,  from  her  lofty  decks, 
and  from  her  tops,  poured  a  shower  of  mus- 
ket-balls upon  the  frigates.  Eventually  tho 
Indefatigable  placed  herself  on  one  quarter, 
the  Amazon  on  the  other,  and  both,  while 
an  awful  tempest  was  raging,  kept  up  a  de- 
structive fire  during  five  hours.  It  was 
dusk  when  the  Indefatigable  commenced 
her  attack :  the  contest  was  continued  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  no  one  knew 

other,  under  Rear-admiral  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  to  cruise 
well  to  the  westward ;  and  the  third  to  remain  at 
Spithead,  under  Lord  Bridport,  ready  to  be  dis- 
patched wherever  intelligencemight  renderexpedient. 
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with  certainty  what  part  of  the  coast  they 
were  near;  though  all  were  aware  that  a 
I  lee-shore  and  perilous  rocks  were  not  far 
1  distant.    The  Indefatigable  and  Amazon  at 
length  found  it  necessary  to  sheer  off,  to 
secure  their  masts  and  loose  rigging.  They 
were,  in  fact,  in  a  very  dangerous  condi- 
tion, as  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that 
the  sailors  on  the  main-decks  of  the  frigates 
were  standing  up  to  their  waists  in  water. 
The  Indefatigable  had  four,  the  Amazon 
three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  Their 
masts  were  so  damaged  that  hardly  one  of 
them  could  be  said  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing, and  the  crew,  diminished  in  numbers, 
were  completely  exhausted.*    If  such  the 
distressed  state  of  the  English  frigates,  still 
more  deplorable  was  that  of  the  French 
man-of-war.    On  their  renewing  the  action 
her  fore-mast  was  shot  away,  her  main  and 
mizen-masts  were  shaken,  her  rigging  and 
sails  destroyed,  and  her  decks  strewn  with 
the  dying  and  the  dead.    At  half-past  four 
in  the  morning  the  moon  came  through  the 
clouds,  and  Lieutenant  G.  Bell,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  Indefatigable' s  forecastle, 
perceived  laud.     This  had  scarcely  been 
reported  to  Pellcw,  when  breakers  were  seen 
ahead.    The  crew  then  hauled  the  tacks  on 
board,  and  the  ship  immediately  sailed  to 
the  southward,  but  still  uncertain  where 
they  were,  and  supposing  the  land  they  had 
seen  to  be  the  Isle  of  Ushant.    Had  the 
supposition  been  right,  they  would  have 
sailed  in  comparative  safety ;  but  they  had 
not  long  shaped  their  course  in  this  belief, 
when  breakers  were  seen  upon  their  other 
bow.    Then  the  ship  wore  to  the  north- 
ward, and  when  daylight  came  land  was 
found  close  ahead,  and  they  discovered  that 
they  had  been  all  night  in  Audicrnc  Bay, 
half  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Ushant.  The 
people  of  the  Indefatigable,  looking  in-shorc, 
saw  the  Droits  de  I' Homme  lying  broadside 
uppermost,  with  a  tremendous  surf  breaking 
over  her,  and  their  own  consort,  the  Amazon, 
distant  about  two  miles  from  the  French- 
man, in  the  same  condition.    Pellcw  passed 
within  a  mile  of  the  French  ship,  but  could 
render  her  crew  no  assistance,  as  attempting 

•  James,  in  hi*  Xaral  History  says.  "  So  terribl0 
was  the  motion  of  the  two  frigates,  that  some  of  the 
Indffatigublt'n  Runs  broke  their  breechings  four 
times  j  some  drew  their  ring-bolts  from  her  sides ; 
and  many  of  the  gun*,  owing  to  the  water  beating 
into  them,  were  obliged  to  be  drawn  immediatcly 
after  loading.  All  the  Indefatigable*  masts  were 
wounded;  her  main  topmast  was  completely  un- 
rigged, aod  w«»  sated  only  by  the  astonishing  cool- 
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it  he  must  weather  the  Penmarcks  or  drive 
on  shore,  and  the  state  of  the  Indefatigable 
was  then  such  that  it  seemed  almost  impos- 
sible to  save  her  from  the  breakers.  Fa- 
voured by  the  gale,  he  passed  half-a-mile  to 
windward  of  the  dreaded  rocks,  and  escaped 
the  danger.    The  Amazon  had  sailed  to  the 
northward  on  the  first  alarm  being  given  of 
"  breakers  ahead ! "   and  had  struck  the 
ground  almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
Droits  de  V Homme,  but  preserving  better 
order  than  was  maintained  on  board  the 
French  ship,  the  officers  and  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  six  men  who  stole  away  the 
cutter,  all,  by  means  of  a  raft,  got  safely  on 
shore  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morniug.  They 
were  immediately  made  prisoners  of  war, 
and  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the 
people  of  Brittany.  The  Droits  de  V Homme 
had  got  aground  much  further  on  the  beach, 
and  the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  crowd  on 
board  arc  described  to  have  been  moat 
heart-rending.     There  were  nearly  1,800 
men  in  the  ship  when  the  battle  com- 
menced ;  of  those  that  still  survived,  many 
were  suffering  from  severe  wounds,  and 
frantic  from  pain.    The  country  people  as- 
sembled on  the  shore  and  marked  their 
distress,  but  could  afford  no  relief.  Rafts 
were  prepared,  and  boats  got  in  readiness ; 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  them,  and 
the  day  closed  without  affording  the  sufferers 
any  consoling  hope.    Ou  the  following  day, 
at  low  water,  an  English  captain  and  eight 
English   sailors,  prisoners  on   board  the 
Droits  de  I' Homme,  ventured  into  a  small 
boat,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
Some  of  the  Frenchmen  attempted  to  follow 
the  example  which  had  thus  been  set,  but 
all  were  lost.    Another  dreadful  night  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  all  the  horrors  of  cold, 
hunger,  and  maddening  thirst,  were  to  be 
endured.    Larger  rafts  were  constructed  on 
the  third  day,  and  the  largest  ship-boat  was 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  womcu 
and  the  wounded.    Anguish,  and  the  view 
of  instant  death,  could  not  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  gallantry  or  pity,  and  regard- 
less of  the  claims  of  the  softer  sex,  and  the 
hopeless  condition  of  their  maimed  com- 

ness  and  alacrity  of  the  men.  The  Amazon  had  her 
in  iron  topmast,  gaff,  »pankt-r-hnom,  and  main  toj>- 
sail-yard  completely  shot  away,  her  fore  and  main- 
mast cut  through  by  shots,  lind  all  her  sails  and 
rigging  more  or  less  injured  ;  and  she  had  exjwr-ded, 
during  the  action,  every  inch  of  her 


spare 

The  crews  of  both  frigates,  whose  exertions,  between 
the  chase  and  the  battle,  had  lasted  nearly  ten  hours, 
were  almost  worn  out  with  * 
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rades,  the  active  and  stronger  soldiers  and 
sailors  sprang  into  the  boat.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  crowded  into  the  small  bark, 
which  was  almost  immediately  swamped. 
The  fourth  dismal  night  drew  near.  Nine 
hundred  men  had  already  perished,  and  the 
i  dreadful  condition  of  the  survivors  was  such, 
that  they  regarded  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  perished  as  enviable.  Burning  thirst 
drove  them  to  swallow  salt  water,  which 
increased  their  sufferings,  and  the  billows 
beating  against  the  ship  caused  her  timbers 
to  fail.  When  the  next  day  opened  on  the 
sufferers,  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  so  great, 
that  they  proposed  to  cast  lots  which  should 

i  die,  that  his  companions  might  feed  on  the 
corpse.  Before  they  had  time  to  carry  this 
design  into  execution,  the  weather  cleared 
np,  and  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  with  a 
brig  and  a  cutter  entered  the  bay,  and  an- 
chored near  the  wreck.  They  sent  boats 
and  rafts  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  sur- 
vived. From  weakness,  or  some  other 
cause,  only  150  successfully  availed  them- 
selves of  the  proffered  relief.  More  than 
200  perished  in  seeking  to  gain  the  rafts. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  helpless  crea- 
tures were  left  on  board,  to  suffer  through 
another  night,  during  which  more  than  half 
of  them  died.  In  a  word,  only  between 
three  and  four  hundred  were  saved  out  of 
eighteen  hundred,  which  had  been  embarked 
in  the  Droits  de  Momme.    Among  those 

.  who  were  saved  were  Jean  Kaimond  La- 
crosse, formerly  a  baron,  and  General  Hum- 
bert.   It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 

'  English  prisoners,  in  consideration  of  the 
hardships  they  had  endured,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  save  the  unfortunates  on  board  the 
lost  man-of-war,  were  sent  home  in  a  cartel, 
without  any  stipulation  for  an  exchange.* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  179C  there  had 
been  numerous  encounters  between  single 
ships  and  small  squadrons.  Among  the  for- 
mer, tho)«c  fought  by  Captain  Trollope,  in 
the  Glaiton,  and  by  Captain  Bowcn,  in  the 
Terpsichore,  were  the  most  distinguished. 
The  gallantry  displayed  by  the  officers  and 

•  Vide  Oaspey's  England,  pasum. 
f  The  carrtmade  is  a  piece  of  carriage  ordnance 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  17HO.  It  wan 
shorter  than  the  nary  four-pounder,  and  lighter  than 
the  navy  twelve-pounder,  yet  it  equalled  in  iu 
cylinder  the  eight-inch  howitzer.  From  its  great 
destructive  power  it  was  termed  the  tmather.  It 
was  invented  by  General  Melville,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable scientific  attainment*,  and  obtained  its 
cast  at  the  iron- works  of  the  Car- 


men of  these  ships  entitle  them  to  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Glatton  was  one  of  the  East-India- 
men  purchased  into  the  service  a  few  years 
previous,  and  on  Captain  Trollope's  appoint- 
ment, he  had  her  fitted  wholly  with  carro- 
nades,  a  kind  of  ordnance  which  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  the  service.f 
The  Glatton  mounted  on  her  first  deck 
twenty-eight  sixty-eight  pounders ;  and  on 
her  sccoud  deck,  twenty-eight  thirty-two 
pounders  :  her  complement  of  men  and 
boys  was  324;  her  broadside-weight  of 
}  metal,  1,500  lbs.  Captain  Trollope  left 
I  Yarmouth-roads  on  the  14th  of  June,  with 
orders  to  join  Captain  Savage's  squadron 
I  cruising  off  the  Dutch  coast.  Previous  to 
:  this  he  had  been  cruising  in  the  North  Sea 
I  for  various  months,  but  had  met  with  no 
'  enemy  on  whom  he  could  try  the  effect  of 
his  powerful  broadside.  On  the  15th,  the 
Glatton  having  made  the  land,  descried  a 
squadron  of  five  men-of-war  and  a  cutter, 
i  From  the  direction  in  which  the  ships  lay, 
Captain  Trollope  at  first  thought  that  they 
j  belonged  to  the  fleet  he  had  instructions  to 
join;  but  the  distance  he  was  from  them 
prevented  his  signalling.  A  breeze  having 
sprang  up  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
tiie  Glatton  nearcd  the  strange  ships,  when 
they  were  discovered  to  belong  to  the  enemy. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  fearful  odds  opposed 
to  him,  Captain  Trollope  kept  on  his  course, 
determined  to  join  action  with  the  squadron 
as  speedily  as  possible.  As  the  Glatton  bore 
towards  the  strangers,  they  weighed  and 
dropped  out  in  a  line.  The  Glatton  selected 
the  largest  of  the  French  ships  as  her  prin- 
cipal opponent,  supposing,  from  her  size,  that 
she  carried  the  flag  of  the  commodore,  and 
also,  being  the  third  ship  from  the  van,  she 
was  rather  distant  from  her  second  ahead, 
and  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Captain 
Trollope  to  lay  his  ship  alongside.  About 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  Glatton  was  close 
upon  her  antagonist's  larboard- quarter,  and 
creeping  up  abreast  of  her,  when  another  of 
the  frigates  tacked,  and  came  close  upon  the 
larboard  side  of  the  English  ship.  The 

ron  Company,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Carron  in  Scotland,  a  few  miles  from  where 
it  joins  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Carronades  were  first 
used  by  privateers,  fitted  out  during  the  American 
war,  and  they  were  shortly  after  introduced  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  navy.  M.  Lescailier,  in 
his  Voctdiulaire  det  Termtt  de  Marine,  describes  it 
thus:— "The  carronade  is  a  species  of  gun,  stout 
and  short,  carrying,  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
I  length,  balls  of  an  enormous  size." 
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three  ships  were  within  twenty  yards  of 
each  other,  and  they  opened  their  fire  almost 
simultaneously.  The  Giatton  poured  her 
heavy  broadsides  into  both  ships  with  such 
tremendous  effect,  that,  in  about  twenty 
minutes'  time,  the  damaged  state  of  the 
hulls  of  the  two  ships,  and  the  frightful  car- 
nage which  had  taken  place  among  the  men, 
caused  them  to  sheer  off  out  of  range  of 
shot.  Duriug  the  time  the  Giatton  was  dis- 
charging her  heavy  broadsides  into  the  com- 
modore's ship  aud  his  second  ahead,  the 
two  frigates  which  were  lying  astern  kept 
up  a  raking  fire,  which  considerably  da- 
naged  the  rigging  and  masts  of  the  Giatton; 
but,  from  the  range  being  too  high,  did  but 
little  injury  to  the  hull  or  the  crew.  Im- 
mediately on  the  two  disabled  ships  dropping 
astern,  the  two  rear-most  of  the  French  fri- 
gates bore  down  upon  the  right  side  of 
their  antagonist,  while  the  leading  frigate 
on  an  opposite  tack  came  down  on  the  other 
side.  The  Giatton  was  now  exposed  to'  the 
fire  of  the  three  frigates  ;  but  she  replied  so 
effectually,  and  with  such  tremendous  effect 
did  the  shot  from  her  long  carronades 
plough  up  the  decks  of  the  three  French 
vessels,  that  in  less  than  half-an-hour  they 
also  dropped  out  of  range  of  her  shot, 
having  been  considerably  damaged  in  their 
hulls,  and  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

On  her  antagonist  dropping  out  of  gun- 
shot, the  Giatton  attempted  to  wear,  in 
order  to  pursue  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  found 
that  her  masts  and  rigging  were  so  crippled, 
that  this  was  impossible.  The  crew  were 
therefore  set  to  repair  the  damage  they  hail 
I  sustained,  and  all  exertion  was  made  that 
they  might  be  able  to  renew  the  action  in 
the  morning.  The  principal  part  of  the 
enemy's  shot  had  passed  between  the  tops 
and  gun-wale,  very  few  of  her  shots  having 
struck  the  hull.  None  of  the  men  were 
killed,  aud  but  two  wounded.  During  the 
night,  the  French  ship  and  brig,  which  had 
been  lying  to  leeward,  fired  into  the  Giatton, 
and  did  some  slight  damage  to  her  newly- 
spliced  ropes  and  spars.  Captain  Trollope 
was  in  hopes  all  the  night,  that  when  morn- 
ing dawned  he  should  be  able  to  sec  some 
I  of  the  ships  of  Captain  Savage's  squadron, 
I  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
made  a  prize  of  one  or  more  of  the  French 
ships.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, as  although  he  was  on  the  very 
spot  where  his  orders  directed  him  to  join 
the  squadron,  not  one  of  Savage's  ships  was 
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visible.    In  his  present  state,  Captain  Trol- 
lope did  not  deem  it  prudent  a  second  time  1  i 
to  become  the  assail aut :  he  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  make  any  attempt  to  escape  from  his  ( 
antagonists  of  the  day  before.    The  Glatlon  \ 
bore  up  under  easy  sail  just  beyond  the  I 
range  of  shot,  and  then  hove-to ;  the  French  ;  ' 
ships  doing  the  same,  but  showing  no  desire  ; 
to  renew  the  contest.     After  remaining 
in  this  position,  looking  at  each  other  for 
about  an  hour,  the  French  ships  weighed 
and  sailed  away,  the  Giatton  bearing  off  I 
towards  the  northward.    Captain  Trollope 
felt  disinclined  to  quit  the  coast,  still  think- 
ing that,  some  friendly  sail  coming  up,  he 
might  be  able  to  strike  another  blow.  In 
this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  and 
next  day  he  saw  the  French  squadron  ncar- 
ing  the  port  of  Flushing,  and  a  breeze  setting 
in  on  shore,  he  returned  to  Yarmouth-roads, 
where  he  anchored  on  the  21st  of  June. 

The  prompt  decision  and  gallant  conduct 
of  Captain  Trollope,  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  officer* 
and  crew,  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise. 
Opposed  to  a  force  of  seven  ships,  two  of  1 
which  were  each  larger  than  his  own  by 
300  or  400  tons,  it  would  by  most  com- 
manders have  been  considered  but  prudent 
to  keep  at  as  respectable  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible; but  the  captain  of  the  Giatton  was 
one  of  the  Nelson  school  of  seamen ;  and 
feeling  that  in  a  good  ship  British  sailors 
are  invincible,  he  boldly  became  the  assail- 
ant. For  his  brave  conduct  Captain  Trol- 
lope received  from  his  majesty  the  order  of 
|  knighthood,  and  the  merchants  of  London 
j  presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of  I 
plate. 

The  Terpsichore,  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate,  \ 
Captain  Richard  Bowcn,  had  been  cruising 
for  some  time  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
having  had  great  sickness  on  board,  left 
thirty  of  her  men  in  hospital  at  Gibraltar, 
while  she  had  still  more  than  that  number 
on  board.  On  the  13th  June  she  was  off  the 
port  of  Carthagcna.  There  was  but  little 
wind  at  the  time,  when  about  day-break  she  , 
observed  a  strange  frigate  to  windward, 
and  apparently  bearing  towards  her.  From 
the  absence  of  her  men  in  hospital,  and  so 
many  on  tho  sick-list,  the  Terpsichore  was 
not  anxious  for  an  encounter  with  an 
enemy  apparently  much  superior  to  herself. 
Besides,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  known  to  be 
in  this  quarter,  and  a  small  Spanish  vowel 
was  at  the  moment  seen  making  for  Cartha- 
gcna, the  port  to  which  the  fleet  belonged. 
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However,  the  idea  of  getting  away  as  fast  as  I 
he  could,  never  presented  itself  to  Captain  j 
Bo  wen  ;  so  he  steadily  pursued  his  course, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  stranger. 
At  about  half-past  nine  the  enemy's  vessel 
had  got  within  hail  of  the  Terpsichore,  when 
she  was  discovered  to  be  the  Spanish  frigate 
The  Spaniard  having  made  a 
,  which  Captain  Bowen  considered 
ras  done  to  place  herself  to  advantage,  he 
fired  into  her.  This  was  immediately  re- 
turned by  a  broadside  from  the  Mahonesa, 
and  the  action  then  proceeded  with  spirit 
on  both  sides.  In  abont  an  hour  the  firing 
on  board  the  Spanish  frigate  began  to 
slacken,  and  in  about  an  hour  and-a-half, 
she  showed  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  make 
off.  The  guns  of  the  Spaniard  had  been 
well  worked,  and  the  consequeuce  was  that 
the  Terpsichore  had  had  her  masts  and  bow- 
sprit wounded,  as  well  as  her  rigging  and 
sails  cut  up.  Notwithstanding  her  crippled 
condition,  however,  she  prevented  her  an- 
tagonist from  getting  away ;  and  in  about 
another  twenty  minutes  the  Mahonesa, 
booms  had  fallen  over,  and  was 
altogether  in  a  defenceless  state,  hauled 
down  her  colours.  The  Terpsichore,  de- 
ducting those  who  were  sick,  had  but  152 
men,  while  the  Mahonesa  had  275 :  the 
English  ship  carried  thirty-two  guns,  the 
Spanish,  thirty-four:  the  English  vessel's 
broadside,  in  weight  of  metal,  was  174*  lbs. ; 
while  her  opponent's  was  182 :  the  tonnage 
was— Terpsichore,  682;  Mahonesa,  921. 

Notwithstanding  the  crippled  state  of  the 
Terpsichore,  she  managed  to  take  her  prize 
to  Lisbon ;  she  had,  however,  received  such 
rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  her  captors, 
that  she  was  not  considered  worthy  the  ex- 
pense of  a  thorough  repair. 

The  Terpsichore  put  into  Gibraltar  to 
refit,  where  she  lay  until  the  beginning  of 
December.  On  the  12th  of  that  month 
she  was  again  at  sea,  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opponent.  Early  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  she  was  lying- to,  several  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Cadiz;  while  there,  Captain 
Bowen  descried  an  enemy's  frigate  at  about 
four  miles  distant :  the  preceding  night  hav- 
ing been  stormy,  the  frigate  was  also  lying-to. 
Chase  was  immediately  given.  At  nine,  p.m. 
of  the  13th,  the  Vestale  hauled  up  her 
courses  and  hovc-to.  At  ten,  p.m.,  ranged 
alongside  of  her  opponent  within  ten  yards, 
and  opened  her  fire.  A  furious  action  en- 
sued, which  lasted  till  forty  minutes  past 
even,  p.m.,  when  the  Vestale  struck  her 
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colours.  Out  of  her  complement  of  166 
men  and  boys,  the  Terpsichore's  loss  was 
four  killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  among 
the  last  of  whom  was  her  second  and  only 
lieutenant  on  board.  The  Vestale,  out  of  a 
complement  of  270,  lost  in  killed,  her  cap- 
tain, two  officers,  and  twenty-seven  seamen ; 
and  in  wounded,  thirty-seven  officers  and 
seamen. 

The  Terpsichore,  however,  was  not  fated 
ultimately  to  retain  her  well-earned  prize. 
In  the  crippled  state  of  his  ship,  Captain 
Bowen  was  only  able  to  spare  his  master,  a 
midshipman,  and  seven  seamen,  to  go  on 
board  and  take  possession  of  the  Vestale. 
After  the  battle,  the  Vestale's  crew  having 
got  drunk  and  incapable  of  assisting  in  the 
management  of  the  ship,  she  was  drifting 
ashore,  there  being  no  anchor  on  board  clear 
to  let  go.  She  was,  however,  brought  up 
for  that  night  in  three  fathoms'  water.  On 
the  next  day  the  Terpsichore  stood  in  to 
secure  her  prize,  and  after  much  labour, 
owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  a  cable 
was  got  on  board  the  Vestale;  but  while 
making  sail  together,  the  stream-cable  got 
foul  of  a  rock,  and  the  Terpsichore  was 
obliged  to  detach  herself  from  her  prize. 
An  anchor  having  been  let  go,  the  Terpsi- 
chore stood  off  for  the  night.  The  next 
morning  a  Swedish  vessel  having  hove  in 
sight,  Captain  Bowen  gave  chase,  and  on 
returning  to  where  he  had  left  his  prize,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  her  being  towed 
within  the  shoals  straight  to  Cadiz.  The 
French  crew  having  recovered  from  their 
state  of  intoxication,  took  the  charge  from 
the  master,  and  some  Spanish  boats  coming 
alongside,  she  was  towed  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  captors.  Captain  Bowen  did  not  on 
this  occasion  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, but  the  merchants  of  London  pre- 
sented him  with  a  piece  of  plate. 

A  gallant  affair  was  performed  on  the 
18th  of  March  of  this  year  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith.  He  having,  iu  the  Diamond  frigate, 
attacked  a  French  corvette,  Etourche,  four 
brigs,  two  sloops,  and  two  armed  luggers, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  port  of  Hcrnui,  near 
Cape  Frchel,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Hav- 
ing sounded  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and 
found  water  enough  for  his  frigate,  he  de- 
termined to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying off  or  destroying  the  ships.  The  har- 
bour was  defended  by  two  batteries,  erected 
on  a  promontory  which  commanded  the 
entrance.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  mounted 
on  another  eminence,  was  brought  to  bear 
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on  the  Diamond,  as  she  boldly  steered  into 

,  the  port.  The  frigate  soon  silenced  this 
with  her  guns.  As  she  rounded  the  point 
at  the  entrance,  and  steered  into  the  port, 
the  Diamond  suffered  considerably  from  the 

I  Railing  fire  of  the  batteries.  Sir  Sydney 
immediately  determined  to  storm  them,  and 

,  Lieutenants  Pine  and  Carter  were  sent  with 
a  detachment  to  effect  this  object.  The 
troops  on  shore  formed  on  the  beach  to 

j  prevent  n  landing,  and  checked  by  their 
fire  the  approach  of  the  boats.  Lieutenant 
Pine,  however,  ran  his  boat  to  a  point  im- 
mediately below  the  guns  of  the  battery, 
landed  his  men,  and  scaled  the  rocky  height 
on  which  the  guns  were  placed  before  the 
military  could  regain  their  position  at  the 

!  fort.  They  soon  spiked  the  guns,  and  re- 
turned to  their  boats.  There  was  only  one 
man  injured  in  this  assault,  Lieutenant 
Carter,  who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 
Having  now  effectually  silenced  the  batteries, 
the  Diamond,  with  her  consorts,  a  fourteen - 
gun  brig,  named  the  Liberty,  and  the  Auto- 
crat (a  hired  lugger),  proceeded  nt  once  to 
attack  the  French  ships.  The  Liberty  at- 
tacked the  corvette,  and  in  spite  of  a  well- 
sustained  fire  from  the  French  ships  and  the 
troops  on  shore,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
corvette,  the  four  brigs,  and  one  of  the  two 
luggers,  were  set  fire  to  and  effectually 
destroyed.  The  loss  in  the  performance  of 
this  service  was  two  killed  and  five  wounded. 
But  in  another  enterprise,  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
was  less  fortunate.  On  the  1 7th  of  April, 
being  at  anchor  in  the  outer  road  of  Havre, 
he  discovered  a  large  lugger  privateer  at 
anchor  in  the  inner  road  ready  for  sea.  He 
resolved  to  cut  her  out.  Accordingly,  man- 
ning the  boats  of  his  squadron,  he  proceeded 
with  them  on  the  night  of  the  18th.  He 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  her;  but 
the  flood-tide  setting  in,  and  the  wind  being 
unfavourable,  the  prize  and  boats  were  obliged 
to  come  to  anchor.  Sir  Sydney  returned  to 
the  Diamond;  but  on  the  approach  of  day- 
light, observing  his  prize  drifting  up  the 
Seine,  and  nearly  abreast  of  Harflcur,  and 
several  vessels  coming  out  of  Havre  to  at- 
tempt her  recapture,  he  returned  to  the 
lugger,  determined  to  defend  her  till  the 
north-cast  tide  made,  or  a  propitious  breeze 
sprang  up.  Ry  the  time  he  reached  his 
prize,  she  was  attacked  by  a  large  armed 
lugger  and  a  variety  of  small  craft  filled 
with  troops.  After  a  gallant  resistance,  Sir 
Sydney  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  a 
loss  of  four  of  his  party  killed,  and  seven 
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wounded.  On  the  22nd,  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
and  John  Westlcy  Wright,  a  midshipman, 
were  sent  to  Paris,  and  confined  as  prisoners 
of  state,  in  separate  cells  of  the  Temple,  from 
which  they  effected  their  escape  two  years 
after,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the  month 
of  May,  1798. 

Sir  John  Jcrvis  deputed  Nelson  to  super- 
intend the  evacuation  of  Elba  ;  the  English 
here  sailed  on  the  14th  of  December  from 
Gibrnltar,  in  the  Minerve,  a  frigate  of  thirty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Cock- 
burn.  The  Blanche  sailed  in  company  with 
the  Minerve.  On  the  night  of  the  19th, 
they  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  Santa  Sabina,  an 
eightccn-pounder  frigate  of  forty  guns,  »m 
brought  to  action  by  the  Minerve:  after 
a  resistance  of  two  hours  the  Spanish  ship 
struck  her  colours.  The  Blanche  during 
this  time  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  the 
other,  the  Ceres ;  but  the  Sabina  had 
scarcely  been  taken  in  tow  before  the  Mi- 
nerve was  attacked  by  the  La  Perla,  of 
thirty-four  guns,  which  was  the  advanced 
frigate  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  by  which,  a* 
the  day  dawned,  the  Minerve  perceived 
she  was  surrounded.  With  masts  badly 
wounded,  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  every 
stitch  of  canvas  was  crowded  in  the  Mi- 
nerve. Two  sail  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates immediately  chased  her,  but  after 
having  been  four  hours  nearly  within  gun- 
shot, she  was,  by  the  freshening  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  strenuous  union  of  coolness  and 
seamanship,  clear  of  danger  before  sunset, 
having  in  one  night  captured  one  frigate, 
beat  another  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  out-sailed  every  ship  which  pur- 
sued her.  The  loss  of  the  Minerve  was 
seven  killed  and  forty-four  wounded.  The 
Ceres  escaped  from  the  Blanche.  Captain 
Cockburn  being  obliged  to  cast  off  his  prize, 
in  which  he  lost  twenty-two  men,  among 
whom  was  Lieutenant  Hardy,  subsequently 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy. 

Before  closing  the  record  of  the  events  of 
this  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  British  government,  in  the  month 
of  October,  sent  an  envoy  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  general  peace.  The 
English  minister  was  the  more  disposed  to 
this  course  from  the  attitude  which  affairs 
had  assumed  on  the  continent.  The  disas- 
trous condition  in  which  the  allies  of  Eng- 
land had  been  placed  by  the  successes  of 
Napoleon  and  the  other  republican  generals, 
and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Britain 
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by  Spain,  had  rendered  her  situation  any- 
thing but  cheering.  There  was  also  a  power- 
ful and  influential  party  in  England  who 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
the  minister,  Pitt,  was  anxious  to  disarm  his 
adversaries  of  one  of  their  principal  weapons, 
by  proving  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
peace,  if  it  could  be  concluded  on  terms  in 
accordance  with  the  national  honour.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  Lord  Malmesbury 
waa  dispatched  to  Paris  to  open  negotia- 
tions, and  he  arrived  there  on  the  22nd. 
He  was  received  with  rejoicings  by  the 
Parisians,  who  seemed  desirous  of  repose. 
The  terms  which  he  offered  to  the  Directory 
were— the  recognition  by  England  of  the 


republic,  and  the  willingness  of  Britain  to 
hand  over  to  France  and  Holland  all  the 
colonies  which  she  had  conquered  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  French 
were  to  restore  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
emperor,  Holland  to  the  Stadtholder,  and 
;;ive  up  all  their  conquests  in  Italy,  but  to 
retain  Namur,  Nire,  and  Savoy.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  the  Directory  refused  to  make 
peace  on  these  terms ;  and  after  negotiations 
had  gone  on  for  about  two  months,  they 
were  suddenly  broken  off,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Thus  ended  every  pros- 
pect of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  England  and  France. 
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In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
arms  of  the  republic  had  been  gloriously 
triumphant  in  Italy ;  and  though  the  army 
of  the  Sambro  and  the  Meuse,  under  Jour- 
dan,  had  been  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments by  the  Austrians,  and  that  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,  to  prevent 
the  hazard  of  being  cut  oft'  or  captured,  had 
been  compelled  to  retrograde,  the  honour  of 
the  republican  arms  was  unimpaired ;  and 
both  armies  were  in  safety  within  the  French 
frouticr. 

The  policy  of  France  was  not  less  success- 
ful than  its  arms.  After  detaching  Prussia 
and  Spain  from  the  European  confederacy, 
it  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  those 
1  powers.  Availing  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  the  republican  rulers  deter- 
i  mined  to  make  use  of  the  maritime  force 
of  Spain  aud  the  Batavian  republic,  to 
enable  them  to  crush  the  maritime  power 
and  accomplish  the  downfall  of  England, 
and  aa  the  initiative  to  that  measure,  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Ireland.  On  the  re- 
turn of  their  shattered  fleet  to  Brest,  a 
proclamation  was  published,  wherein  the 
troops  who  had  been  embarked  for  the 
discomfited  expedition  to  Ireland,  were  told 
that  another  expedition  was  in  prepara- 
tion. As  a  preparatory  step,  a  corps  of 
about  1,500  felons  and  old  troops,  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  no  artillery,  were  em- 
barked in  three  frigates,  which  sailing  from 
Brest  about  the  20th  of  February,  anchored 
in  the  harbour  of  Ilfracombe,  in  the  north  of 
Devonshire,  where  they  scuttled  several  mer- 
chantmen; but  hearing  that  the  North  Devon 


regiment  of  volunteers  were  on  the  march 
against  them,  they  stood  over  to  the  head- 
land off  St.  David's,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
came  to  an  anchorage  in  a  bay  near  Fish- 
guard. On  the  23rd,  they  had  effected  the 
landing  of  their  whole  force,  and  imme- 
diately marched  forward.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  instant  alarm.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  more  than  3,000  men,  of  whom 
700  were  militia,  were  collected  under  Lord 
Cawdor,  who  marched  directly  against  the 
enemy,  in  front  of  whom  they  were  before 
the  setting  in  of  night.  To  present  as 
formidable  an  appearance  as  possible  to  the 
enemy,  2,000  Welsh  women  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  summit  of  the  boundary  of  the 
adjoining  hills,  accoutred  in  their  red  whit- 
tle cloaks  and  round  beaver  hats,  armed 
with  clubs,  spades,  toasting-forks,  and  the 
like  species  of  unwarlike  implements,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  consider 
them  troops;  and  those  Amazoniandameswerc 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  attacking  the 
invaders.  The  French  commander,  alarmed 
at  the  formidable  array  presented  to  his 
vision,  sent  a  letter  intimating  his  desire 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  surrender. 
Lord  Cawdor  required  their  immediate  un- 
conditional submission.  With  that  requisi- 
tion they  complied,  and  laid  down  their  arms 
on  the  following  day.  The  vessels  from  which 
they  had  disembarked,  set  sail  immediately 
after  the  disembarkation  had  been  effected.* 

*  It  was  by  many  supposed  that  this  force  was  sent 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  captured,  as  it 
consisted  of  the  ofTscourinps  of  Paris — pests  to  society, 
of  whom  it  was  advantageous  to  France  to  get  rid. 
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THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLEETS. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1797,  while  the 
finances  were  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
money-panic,  occasioned  by  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  among 
the  sailors  in  the  navy  into  so  mutinous  a 
state,  as  seemed  at  the  time  to  have  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  seamen  of  the  British  navy  having 
for  some  time  been  discontented  with  the 
smallncss  of  their  pay  and  pensions,  the 
unequal  distribution  of  prize-money,  and 
the  reduced  weight  and  measure  at  which 
their  provisions  were  served  out  by  the 
pursers,  several  letters  enclosing  petitions 
from  the  battle-ships  of  the  line  at  Ports- 
mouth, were  scut  in  the  course  of  February 
and  March  of  this  year,  to  Lord  Howe. 
But  as  they  were  auonvmous  and  appeared 
to  have  been  written  by  only  one  person, 
Lord  Howe  merely  directed  the  command- 
ing-officer at  that  port,  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
to  ascertain  whether  discontent  did  really 


miralty,  and  one  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
declaring  their  grievances,  and  praying  re- 
lief.   A  deputation  of  the  Admiralty  board 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  accommodate  the 
matter;  and  on  their  return  to  London, 
the  Admiraltv  committee,  on    the  20th 
of  April,  acceded  to  the  increase  of  the 
wages  and  the  pension,  to  the  demand  of 
the  full  weight  and  measure  of  provisions, 
and  the  promise  of  pardon.    But  the  sea- 
men refused  to  accept  these  concessions, 
unless  ratified  by  royal  proclamation  and 
act  of  parliament,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  government  would  faithfully  keep  its 
promise,  and  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty. 
On  those  documents  being  forwarded  to 
Portsmouth  the  fleet  returned  to  its  duty  ; 
and  on  the  23rd,  Lord  B rid  port  rchoistcd 
his  flag  on  board  tho  Royal  George.  The 
fleet  then  dropped  down  to  St.  Hclcu's,  for 
the  purpose  of  resuming  the  blockade  of 
Brest  harbour ;  but  a  foul  wind  delaying 
its  departure  till  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 


exist  in  the  fleet.  The  reply  was  so  favour-  May,  the  crews  of  all  the  snips,  in  conse- 
able  that  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  quence  of  a  deliberation  arising  from  the 


affair. 

On  the  return  of  the  channel  fleet  to  port, 
on  March  31st,  of  this  year,  the  neglect  of 
the  petitions  occasioned  a  correspondence 
by  letter  to  be  kept  up,  and  passed  from 
ship  to  ship,  through  the  whole  fleet,  till 


silence  of  the  proclamation  as  to  their 
demauds,  refused  obedience  to  the  signal 
to  weigh  anchor  unless  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  put  to  sea,  in  which  case  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  go  and  fight  them, 
and  return  into  port  and  renew  their  corn- 
it  became  unanimously  agreed,  that  no  ship  j  plaints.    The  mutineers  immediately  sum- 


should  lift  anchor  till  the  demands  stated 
were  complied  with.  In  this  state  matters 
remained  till  the  Kith  of  April — being  the 
day  before  the  seamen  had  determined  to 
take  the  command  of  the  ships  from  their 
officers — when  orders  were  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth for  Lord  B rid  port  to  sail  with  the 
channel  fleet ;  but  when,  on  the  following 
day,  the  signal  to  prepare  was  made,  not  a 
ship  obeyed.  Instead  of  weighing  anchor, 
the  sailors  mounted  the  rigging  of  his  flag- 
ship, the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  gave  three 


moned  a  convention  of  delegates  on  board 
the  London,  Vice-admiral  Colpoys'  flag- 
ship. They  accordingly  put  out  their  boats, 
collected  the  deputies  from  the  diffcreut 
ships,  and  rowed  in  return  to  that  ship. 
On  Colpoys'  refusing  to  admit  them,  and 
his  crew  insisting  that  they  should  come 
on  board,  a  seaman  began  to  unlaau  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  guns,  and  to  point 
it  aft  towards  the  quarter-deck,  where 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship  were 
collected  armed,  when  one  of  the  licute- 


eheers,  which  were  returned  by  every  ship  in  !  nants,  by  order  of  the  vice-admiral,  fired 
the  fleet ;  and  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was '  and  shot  him  dead.  The  men  rushed  to 
immediately  hoisted  by  all  the  ships  at  Spit- 1  arms,  and  the  boats'  crews  forcing  their 
head.  On  the  following  day,  the  respective  ,  way  on  board,  the  officers  and  marines  fired 
ships  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  act  on  them,  when  five  men  were  mortally,  and 
as  delegates;  and  on  the  17th,  every  man  in  three  others  badly  wounded.  The  marines 
the  flctt  was  sworn  to  support  the  cause  in  throwing  down  their  arms,  the  crew  of  the 
which  he  had  embarked,  and  yard-ropes  London  rushed  up  the  hatchways,  and  furi- 
werc  reeved  at  the  main  and  fore-yard-arms  ously  attacked  the  officers.  They  were  pro- 
of each  ship  to  punish  the  refractory.  Two ;  cceding  to  hang  the  first-lieutenant  at  the 
petitions  were  forwarded,  one  to  the  Ad-  ]  yard-arm,  but  were  diverted  from  their  pur- 
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pose  by  the  intercession  of  the  chaplain  and 
the  surgeon  of  theship.  The  vice-ad mirnl,  the 
captain,  and  all  the  officers,  were  then  or- 
dered to  their  respective  cabins.  The  rest 
of  the  fleet  adopted  the  same  course.  In 
this  state  of  mutinous  ferment  the  channel 
fleet  continued  till  the  14th  of  May,  when 
Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  bringing 
with  him  an  act  of  parliament  which  bad 
been  passed  on  the  9th,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  and  a  proclama- 
tion with  an  unlimited  amnesty.  In  a  few 
days  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  resume  the 
blockade  of  Brest  harbour.  While  at  St. 
Helen's,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  ships'  com- 
panies talked  openly  of  carrying  her  to 
France,  but  that  when  the  circumstance 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  delegates, 
they  threatened  immediate  destruction  to 
that  ship  if  such  language  continued  to  be 
held ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  crew  from 
holding  any  communication  from  the  shore 
(whence  the  suggestion  was  supposed  to  have 
been  derived),  guard-boats  were  stationed  to 
row  round  the  disaffected  ship  night  and 
day.  During  the  whole  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  conduct  of  the  mutineers  had 
been  orderly,  systematic,  and  determined ; 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  magazines, 
loaded  the  gnus,  confined  every  officer  to  his 
respective  ship,  and  kept  watch  as  regularly 
as  if  they  had  been  at  sea.  Intoxication 
or  misconduct  was  severely  punished,  and 
no  spirituous  liquors  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  on  board  any  of  the  mutinous  ships. 
The  severest  discipline  was  maintained; 
the  most  respectful  attention  was  paid  to 
their  officers ;  and  the  admiral  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  command  of  the  fleet,  the 
only  restriction  put  on  him  was  that  of  not 
putting  to  sea. 

No  sooner  had  the  mutiny  at  Portsmouth 
been  suppressed,  than  one  broke  out  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  on  board  the  ships  lying  at 
the  Nore;  and  towards  the  eud  of  the 
month,  the  whole  of  the  north  fleet  from 
the  blockading  station  off  the  Texel,  except 
Lord  Duncan's  flag-ship  and  the  Adamant, 
the  mutineers.  In  imitation  of  the 
fleet,  two  delegates  were  chosen  from 
each  ship,  and  Peter  Parker,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Sandwich, 
was  elected  their  president,  under  the  title 
of  "The  President  of  the  Floating  Republic." 
The  mutiueers  moored  the  fleet  in  order 
of  battle  across  the  Thames,  and  detained 
every  merchant-vessel  bound  up  and  down 
the  river.    Besides  the  increase  of  pay  and 

\ 


provisions  which  had  been  demanded  by  the 
channel  fleet,  the  Nore  mutineers  insisted  on 
a  more  equal  division  of  prize-money,  more  1 
regular  and  frequent  payment  of  wages,  and  j 
certain  privileges  of  permission  to  go  on 
shore  when  in  port.  The  conduct  of  the 
government,  on  this  occasion,  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  was  "for-  ' 
mally  communicated  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  1st  of  June,  and  was  imme- 
diately taken  into  consideration.  The  oppo- 
sition seemed  at  first  disposed  to  back  the 
mutineers ;  but  a  bill  was  speedily  passed,  by 
a  large  majority,  through  both  houses,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.  This  bill 
declared  the  punishment  of  death  for  any 
person  to  hold  communication  with  the  mu- 
tineers after  the  revolt  had  been  declared  by 
proclamation;  and  all  persons  who  might 
endeavour  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors  from 
their  allegiance  were  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.  It  was  urged  by  some  that  these 
enactments  were  too  severe;  but  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
plied, "that  the  tender  feelings  of  those  brave 
out  misguided  men  were  the  sole  avenues 
which  remained  open  for  recalling  them  to 
their  duty,  and  that  a  separation  from  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country, 
would  probably  induce  the  return  to  duty 
which  could  alone  obtain  a  revival  of  those 
affections."  The  officers  of  the  admiralty 
repaired  to  Shcerncss,  and  received  deputa- 
tions from  the  mutineers;  their  demands, 
however,  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no  ac- 
commodation could  be  come  to.  Meanwhile 
a  number  of  the  men  returned  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  and  were  anxious  to  desert  from 
the  mutineers.  This  feeling  became  stronger 
when  it  was  known  that  their  conduct 
was  reprobated  by  the  whole  of  the  sailors 
on  board  the  channel  fleet.  On  the  9th  | 
of  June  two  ships  slipped  their  cables  | 
and  abandoned  the  insurgents  at  the  Nore,  I 
amidst  a  heavy  fire  from  the  whole  line; 
and  on  the  13th  and  the  next  day,  seve- 
ral others  followed  their  example.  By  the 
15th,  the  red,  or  bloody  flag,  had  disap- 
peared from  every  mast-head,  and  on  that 
morning,  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  carried 
the  ship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  of  Sheer- 
ness,  and  delivered  up  Parker  to  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  On  the  30th,  after  a  solemn  trial, 
he  was  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  Sand- 
wich— a  fate  which  several  other  leaders  of 
the  revolt  shortly  after  met. 

Though  deserted,  Lord  Duncan  continued 
the  blockade  of  Texel  with  the  admiral's 
flag-ship  and  six  frigates.     Though  left 
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with  so  trifling  a  force,  he  undismayed  kept 
his  station,  and  prevented  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral from  availing  himself  of  his  cufecblcd 
condition  by  stationing  one  of  Ins  frigates 
in  the  oiling,  and  frequently  making  signals 
if  to  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  thus 


leading  the  Dutch  to  believe  that  he  was 
still  surrounded  by  his  ships.  To  encou- 
rage his  crew,  he  called  them  on  deck,  and 
addressed  them  in  so  touching  a  manner, 
that  they  one  and  all  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  abide  by  him  in  life  or  death.*  He 
kept  his  station  till  rejoined  by  the  mutinous 
ships.  But  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  insub- 
ordination was  not  confined  to  the  home 
ports.  Early  in  July,  a  mutiny  broke  out 
on  board  the  St.  George,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  It  was  quelled,  how- 
ever, by  the  spirited  conduct  of  Captain 
Pcard,  her  commander,  his  lieutenant,  Hart- 
ley, and  Captain  Hinde,  who  commanded  a 
party  of  the  25th  foot,  then  on  board.  Three 
men,  who  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  for  mutinous  conduct  in  other 
ships  of  the  fleet,  had  been  scut  on  board 
the  St.  George  to  be  executed.  The  crew, 
headed  by  two  of  the  men,  came  aft  on  the 
qnartcr-deck  to  present  a  letter  to  the  cap- 
tain, desiring  him  to  intercede  with  the  Earl 
of  St.  Vincent  in  behalf  of  the  condemned. 
The  captain  promised  that  the  letter  should 
be  sent,  but  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  the  men  coming  aft  in  a  body.  Being 

•  The  following  is  the  touching  and  manly  address 
of  Admiral  Duncan  : — "  My  lad*,  — I  once  more  cull 
you  together,  with  n  sorrowful  heart,  from  what  I 
have  lately  seen  of  the  disaffection  of  the  fleets  ;  I 
call  it  disaffection,  for  they  have  no  grievance*.  To 
be  diverted  by  mv  fleet,  in  the  fitcc  of  the  enemy,  i» 
a  disgrace  which, \  believe,  never  liefore  happened  to 
a  British  admiral,  nor  could  I  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible. My  greatest  comfort,  under  God,  is,  that  I 
have  been  supported  by  the  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  thw  ship,  for  which,  with  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  gratitude,  1  request  you  to  accept  my 
sincere  thanks.  I  flutter  myself,  much  good  may 
result  from  your  example,  by  bringing  those  deluded 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  which  they  owe  not 
only  to  their  king  and  country,  but  to  themselves. 
The  Hritish  navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  thut 
liberty  which  hns  been  handed  down  to  u*  from  our 
ancestors,  nnd  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  maintain  tn 
the  latest  posterity;  and  thut  can  only  be  done  by 
unanimitv  and  obedience.  This  ship's  company,  and 
others,  who  have  distinguished  thamselvcs  by  their 
loyulty  and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and  doubtless 
will  be,  the  favourites  of  a  grateful  nation.  They 


secretly  informed  by  one  of  the  crew  that 
the  men  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  the 
prisoners  should  not  be  executed  on  board 
the  St.  George,  and  would  assemble  the 
next  morning  to  put  their  resolution  into 
force,  Captain  Peard  immediately  informed 
the  crew  that  a  warrant  for  the  execution  to 
be  carried  into  force  next  morning  had  been 
sent  to  him.  Information  being  now  given 
to  the  captain  that  the  crew  intended  to 
deprive  him  of  the  command  of  the  ship, 
he  immediately  seized  the  ringleaders,  and 
sent  them  in  irons  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  where  a  court-martial 
was  at  once  assembled,  when  they  were 
tried,  and  sentence  of  death  passed  on  tbem. 
Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  that 
every  ship  of  the  fleet  should  by  half-past 
seven  o'clock  next  morning,  send  two 
boats,  with  an  officer  in  each,  alongside  the 
St.  George,  to  attend  the  punishment  of 
the  mutineers.  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  and  no  more  mutinous  con- 
duct appeared  in  the  fleet. 

The  mutiny  which  broke  out  on  board 
the  fleet  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope,  waa 
suppressed  by  the  declaratiou  of  the  go- 
vernor, Lord  Macartney,  that  if  the  red 
flag  was  not  struck  before  the  expiration 
of  two  hours,  he  would  sink,  with  red-hot 
shot,  every  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  at 
anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Amsterdam 
battery. 


will  also  have  from  their  inward  feelings  a  comfort 
which  will  be  la-sting,  and  not  like  the  floating  and 
false  confidence  of  those  who  have  swerved  from 
their  duty.    It  has  been  often  my  pride  with  you  to 
look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded 
comiug  out  to  meet  us.    My  pride  is  now  humbled 
indeed! — my  feelings  cannot  easily  be  expressed. 
Our  cup  has  overflowed,  and  made  us  wanton.  TLe 
all  wise  Providence  has  given  us  this  check  as  a 
warning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  improve  by  it.  On 
Him,  then,  let  us  tru't,  where  our  only  security  is  to 
be  found.    1  find  there  are  many  good  men  among 
us:  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence  in 
all  in  this  ship,  and  once  more  beg  to  express  my 
approbation  of  your  conduct.    May  God,  who  ha* 
thus  far  conducled  you,  continue  to  do  so ;  and  may 
the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  support  of  our 
country,  be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendour,  and 
be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror 
of  the  world.    But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  our  duly  and  obedience  ;  and  let 
1  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may  keep  us  all  in 
j  the  ripht  wav  of  thinking.— God  bless  you  all  — 
Ann.  1UV.  1797,  214. 
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The  British  minister  having  informed  the 
parliament  in  both  houses  that  a  termination 
had  been  put  to  any  hopes  which  might  hnve 
been  entertained  of  effecting  a  peace,  he  was 
supported  by  large  majorities  to  make  every 
exertion  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour ; 
and  the  supplies,  although  unprccedentedly 
large,  were  readily  voted.  The  sums  re- 
quired  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  this 
year,  amounted  to  £12,800,000.  The  land 
forces  for  the  year  were  195,000  men ;  01,000 
being  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder 
stationed  in  the  colonics.  The  naval  force 
in  commission  was  12 1  ships  of  the  line, 
eighteen  of  fifty  guns,  180  frigates,  and 
184  sloops. 

The  naval  force  which  France  was  now 
enabled,  by  her  alliance  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  to  bring  to  bear  against  Britain, 
was  very  considerable.  She  had  arranged 
with  Spain  and  the  Bataviau  republic  a 
nnion  of  the  fleets  of  the  three  powers,  for  a 
simultaneous  and  combined  effort  to  enable 
them  effectually  to  destroy  the  British  chan- 
nel fleet,  and  make  a  successful  impression 
on  that  part  of  the  empire  which  was  most 
vulnerable,  and,  if  possible,  carry  out  the 
grand  object  of  Truguet — the  invasion  of 
England.  Brest  was  appointed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  allied  fleets. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  to  proceed  from 
Cadiz,  and  having  raised  the  blockade  of 
Brest  and  the  other  French  harbours,  the 
combined  fleets  of  both  powers  were  then 
to  unite  with  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the 
Texc-1,  iu  the  English  channel.  The  Span- 
ish fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  ships  of 
the  line — six  of  112  guns,  one  of  136,  two 
of  S^,  and  seventeen  of  74,  besides  twelve 
frigates  and  a  brig. 

The  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  Sir  John 
Jervis,  had  been  actively  employed  during 
the  winter,  and  had  met  with  various  casu- 
alties. The  instructions  to  the  admiral 
were,  "to  guard  against  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets;  to  protect  the 
territories  of  our  Portuguese  ally ;  to  provide 
against  any  attack  on  Gibraltar;  and  to 
counteract  any  design  of  invading  England 
or  Ireland."  *  As  has  been  already  related, 
the  island  of  Corsica  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  English,  the  performance  of  this  delicate 
service  having  been  intrusted  to  Nelson. 
Having  left  some  of  the  most  active  frigates 


to  watch  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  and  to  keep 
open  a  communication  with  the  Austrian 
army  of  Wurmscr,  Jervis  appointed  a  rich 
convoy  from  Smyrna  to  rendezvous  at  St.  j 
Fiorcnzo,  and,  directing  each  of  his  line-of-  j 
battle  ships  to  take  one  of  them  in  tow,  he 
thus  proceeded  with  his  slender  force,  and  1 
reached  Gibraltar  with  his  convoy  in  safety,  i 
Losses  at  sea  had  reduced  the  number  of  the  1 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  a  detachment  of 
six  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Mann, 
having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
squadron,   under    ltichcry,    had  further 
weakened  it ;  so  that  when  Jervis  put  into 
Lisbon  to  repair,  he  could  collect  no  more 
than  nine  sail-of-the-linc.    Having  learned 
the  designs  of  the  hostile  fleets,  the  English 
admiral  resolved  to  proceed  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, where  he  arrived  on  the  Gth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  there  joined  by  Admiral  ; 
Parker  with  Ave  fresh  ships  from  England. 
On  the  11th  he  was  further  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Nelson  in  the  Minerve  frigate ;  j  [ 
he  having  been  chased  two  days  before  by  a 
portiou  of  the  Spauish  fleet  off  Carthagena,  1 
brought   certain  news  of  their  advance.  . 
Nelson  removed  his  broad  pendant  to  his 
own  ship  the  Captain,  and   Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  the  late  governor  of  Corsica,  who 
had  accompanied  Nelson  from  thence,  on 
his  way  to  England,  requested  that  the 
frigate  which  conveyed  him  and  his  suite 
should  be  detained,  that  he  might  be  grati- 
fied with  a  sight  of  the  expected  engage- 
ment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  advance 
ships  of  the  enemy  were  clearly  descried  by 
the  frigates  on  the  look-out,  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  February, 
the  British  fleet  being  on  the  starboard- 
tack,  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet,  extending 
from  south-west  to  south  of  the  Cape.  The 
morning  was  foggy,  aud  a  clear  view  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  obtained  until  near 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  seen  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line ;  Admiral  Jervis,  per- 
ceiving that  the  Spanish  ships  were  much 
scattered,  determined  to  pass  between  tbem, 
and  immediately  signals  were  made  to  break 
through  the  opening  in  the  enemy's  line,  and 
rut  off  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  For 
this  purpose,  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the 
Citlloden,  followed  by  the  Blenheim,  Prince 
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George,  Orion,  and  Irresistible,  as  they 
paused,  shot  through  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  ships  of  the  enemy's  line,  where 
there  was  a  gap, poured  double-shotted  broad- 
aides  into  the  hostile  ships,  and  having  thus 
separated  the  sternmost  and  leeward  most 
from  the  main  body,  tacked,  and  prevented 
their  again  forming  in  line. 

The  Spanish  admiral  now  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  neutralized  part  of  his  fleet ;  but 
Nelson,  who  was  then  a  commodore,  and  com- 
manded the  sternmost  Bhip  (the  Captain)  in 
the  British  line,  observing  the  van  of  the 
enemy  keeping  off  the  wind,  with  the  evident 
design  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  sepa- 
rated ships,  ran  the  Captain  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  hostile  squadron,  to  assist  the 
Culloden,  at  that  time  closely  engaged.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Collingwood,  in 
the  Excellent.  These,  with  Troubridge's 
companion  ships,  turned  the  Spaniards,  who 
again  hauled  before  the  wind,  on  the  lar- 
board-tack. 

In  effecting  this  movement,  the  British 
squadron  exhibited  the  most  gallant  con- 
duct. Nelson  having  wore  his  ship,  bore 
down  on  the  enemy,  and  ran  her  be- 
tween a  Spanish  four-dcekcr,  the  Santissima 
Trinidada  (reported  to  be  the  largest  ship  in 
the  world,  and  carrying  130  guns)  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  San  Josef,  a  threc-dcekcr 
of  112  guns,  on  the  other.  The  Santissima 
Trinidada  bore  the  flag  of  Admiral  Cordova. 
Nelson  having  got  alongside  his  powerful 
antagonists,  poured  his  heavy  broadsides 
into  them  with  great  rapidity  and  tremen- 
dous effort,  and  maintained  this  unequal 
contest  with  the  utmost  spirit  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Collingwood,  in  the  Excellent, 
seeing  his  friend  Nelson  so  severely  pressed, 
hastened  on  to  his  assistance ;  Collingwood 
in  the  meantime  had  engaged  the  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  of  1 1 2  guns.  The  Salvador  was  a 
very  fine  three-decker;  and  Collingwood's 
ship  carried  only  seventy-four  guns ;  but,  after 
experiencing  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  Ex- 
r<7/<fi/'*caniionading,thc  Spaniard  struck  her 
colours.  When  the  fight  commenced,  the 
two  vessels  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
apart.  Collingwood,  having  seen  the  colours 
of  the  Spanish  ship  hauled  down,  passed  on, 
not  feeling  disposed  to  lose  time  in  taking 

•  The  (Treat  a««i«tnnee  rendered  by  Collingwood 
to  Nelson  in  this  buttle,  the  latter  promptly  and 
warmly  acknowledged  in  a  loiter  the  following  day. 
Writing  to  Collingwood,  hp  nay*.  "  *  A  friend  !n 
need  is  a  friend  in  deed'  w.n  never  more  truly 
verillrd  than  by  your  nio*t  neMe  and  gallant  con- 
duct yesterday,  in" sparing  the  Captain  from  further 


possession  of  his  prize.  The  Salvador  again 
hoisted  her  colours,  and  commenced  firing, 
but  she  was  ultimately  taken  possession  of  by 
another  ship  of  the  British  fleet.  Collingwood 
pressing  onwards  to  relieve  Nelson,  came 
alongside  the  San  Ysidro,  a  seventy-fonr  :  in 
a  short  time  this  vessel,  also  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  Excellent' $  double -shotted  guns, 
struck  her  colours,  and  she  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Lively  frigate.  Colling- 
wood, not  yet  contented  with  his  share  of 
the  gallant  exploits  of  this  memorable  day, 
still  kept  pressing  onwards  to  where  Nelson 
was  engaged  with  his  colossal  opponents.  He 
had  now  got  the  San  Nicolas  and  San  Josef 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Trinidada  on  the 
other.  Collingwood  laid  his  ship  alongside 
the  San  Nicolas — which  was  the  outside 
ship  of  the  Spaniards — and  plied  her  so 
effectively,  that  the  shot  from  the  Excellent 
passed  right  through  the  two  Spanish  ships, 
and  struck  the  Captain  on  the  other  side. 
Having  silenced  the  fire  of  the  San  Nico- 
las, and  thus  relieved  Nelson  of  one  ad- 
versary, the  Excellent  passed  on  and  en- 
gaged the  Santissima  Trinidada* 

The  San  Josef  and  San  Nicolas  now 
ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  Nelson,  passing 
under  their  lec,  with  his  fore-topmast  lean- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  Captain,  put  his  helm 
down,  and  his  ship  having  no  head-sail, 
quickly  flew  up  in  the  wind,  and  fell,  as  her 
gallant  commander  intended,  on  board  the 
San  Nicolas.  Nelson  rushed  in,  sword  in 
hand,  followed  by  his  officers  and  boarders ; 
and  having  carried  her,  proceeded  to  the 
San  Josef,  which  he  took  in  the  same  gal- 
lant manner.  This  heroic  action  is  best 
portrayed  in  his  own  graphic  language:  — 
"The  soldiers  of  the  (59th  (doing  duty  as 
marines),  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever 
do  them  credit,  and  Lieutenant  Pearson,  of 
the  same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost 
on  this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped 
into  the  enemy's  mizen-chains  was  Captain 
Berry,  my  late  first  lieutenant ;  he  was  sup- 
ported from  our  sprit-yard,  which  was  hooked 
on  the  mizen-rigging.  A  soldier  of  the 
(iOth  regiment  having  broken  the  upper- 
quarter  gallery  window,  I  jumped  in  myself, 
and  was  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  pos- 
|  siblc.  1  found  the  cabin-doors  fastened,  and 

I  toss.  We  shall  meet  at  Lagos ;  but  I  couM  nnt 
l  eoirte  nenr  you  without  assuring  you  how  wn*il>lf  1 
am  of  your  «»>.i«tnnce,  in  nearly  a  critieal  »itu»i.  n. 
1  be  answer  of  Collingwood  w»»  eliar.icieri»tic.  He 
replied—'*  It  added  v.  ry  much  to  the  s.-imfartion 
which  I  fvlt  in  thumping  the  Spaniard*,  that  I  re- 
leased you  a  little." 
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»omc  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols ;  but '  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  nine 
having  broken  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers  ships  that  were  cut  off  to  leeward,  appeared 
fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  (commodore,  j  to  make  a  movement  as  if  with  a  view  to 
with  a  distinguishing  pendant)  fell  as  he  join  the  latter.  This  design  was  completely 
was  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I  frustrated  by  the  timely  opposition  of  Com- 
puted onwards  immediately  for  the  quar-  [  modore  Nelson,  whose  station  in  the  rear  of 
tcr-deck,  where  I  found  Captain  Berry  in  i  the  British  line  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  of  observing  this  manoeuvre.    His  ship,  the 


I 


etisi;m  hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my 
people  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  along  the 
larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where 
I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prison- 
ers to  mv  seamen  :  they  delivered  me  their 
swords.  A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening 
from  the  admiral's  stern-galley  of  the  San 
Josef,  1  instructed  the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her 
stem ;  and  calling  to  Captain  Miller,  ordered 
him  to  send  more  men  into  the  San  Nicu/as, 
and  directed  my  people  to  board  the  first- 
rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  Captain 
Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main-chains. 
At  this  moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked 
over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  said  they 
surrendered.  From  this  most  welcome  in- 
telligence it  was  not  long  before  I  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  when  the  Spanish  captain, 


Captain,  had  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  ships  that  were  to  windward, 
than  he  ordered  her  to  wear,  aud  stood  on 
the  other  tack  towards  the  enemy.  In  exe- 
cuting this  bold  aud  decisive  manoeuvre, 
the  commodore  reached  the  sixth  ship  from 
the  enemy's  rear,  which  bore  the  Spanish 
admiral's  flag,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of 
13(>  guns,  a  ship  of  four  decks,  reported  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  inequality  of  the  force,  the  commo- 
dore instantly  engaged  this  colossal  oppo- 
nent, and  for  a  considerable  time  had  to 
contend  not  only  *rith  her,  but  with  her 
seconds,  ahead  and  astern,  each  of  three 
decks.  While  he  maintained  this  unequal 
combat,  which  was  viewed  with  admiration, 
mixed  with  anxiety,  his  friends  were  flying 


rith  a  bow,  presented  me  his  sword,  and ,  to  his  support.    The  enemy's  attention  was 
said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  woquds.  j  soon  directed  to  the  Culloden,  Captain  Trou- 
I  asked  him,  on  his  honour,  if  the  ship  was!  bridge;  and  in  a  short  time  after  to  the 
surrendered.     He  declared   she  was.;  on 
which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired 
him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany, and  tell  them  of  it,  which  he  did ; 
and  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first- 
rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem, 
did  I  receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished 
Spaniards,  which,   as  I    received,  I  gave 
to  William  Fearncy,  one  of  my  barge- 
men, who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sung 
arm 


Blenheim,  of  ninety  guns,  Captain  Frederick, 
who  fortunately  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
intrepid  conduct  of  the  commodore  stag- 
gered the  Spanish  admiral,  who  already 
appeared  to  waver  in  pursuing  his  intention 
of  joining  the  ships  cut  ofl*  by  the  British 
fleet;  when  the  Culloden' $  timely  arrival, 
and  Captain  Troubridge's  spirited  support 
of  the  commodore,  together  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Blenheim,  followed  by  Rear- 


Francis  Cook  (all  old  slgamemnom),  and 
several  other  brave  men — sailors  and  sol- 
diers." Thus  fell  these  two  ships,  their 
captor,  the  Captain,  lying  alongside  them 
a  complete  wreck. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Drinkwater,  who  ac- 
companied Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  in  the  Lively 
frigate,  was  also  a  spectator  of  this  battle, 


frvid  under  bis  arm.  I  was  surrounded  |  admiral  Parker,  with  the  Prince  George, 
hv  Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant  Pearson  (of  i  Orion,  Irresistible,  and  Diadem,  not  far  dis- 
the  69th),   John  Sykcs,  John  Thompson,  tant,  determined  the  Spanish  admiral  to 


and  published  a  very  lively  and  interesting  the  Captain,  Commodore  Nelson's  ship,  and 
account  of  it,  from  which  we  extract  the ,  her  gallant  seconds,  the  Blenheim  aud  Cul- 
fbllowing  : —  '  loden,  the  cannonade  became  more  animated 

"When  Sir  John  Jcrvis,  on  the  1  Uh  of  and  impressive.  In  this  manner  did  Com- 
Fcbruary,  had  accomplished  his  bold  in-  modore  Nelson  engage  a  Spanish  three- 
tention  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  the  decker  until  he  had  nearly  expended  all 
Spanish  admiral,  who  had  been  separated  '.  the  ammunition  in  his  ship,_  which  had 
to  windward  with  his  main  body,  consisting  suffered  the  loss  of  her  fore-topmast,  and 
vol  i.  m  89 


change  his  design  altogether,  and  to  throw 
out  the  signal  for  the  ships'  main  body  to 
haul  their  wind,  and  to  make  sail  on  the 
larboard  tack.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
improving  the  advantage  now  apparent  in 
favour  of  the  British  squadron.  As  the 
ships  of  Rear-admiral  Parker's  division  ap- 
proached the  enemy's  ships,  in  support  of 
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received  such  considerable  damage  in  her  '  task.  The  stern  of  the  thrcc-dceker,  his 
sails  and  rigging,  that  she  was  almost  ren-  former  opponent,  was  placed  directly  amid- 
dcrcd  hor$  du  combat.  At  this  critical  ships  of  the  weather  beam  of  the  prize,  San 
period,  the  Spanish  three-decker  having  i  Nicolas;  and  from  her  poop  and  galleries 
lost  her  mizen-mast,  fell  on  board  a  Spanish  the  enemy  sorely  annoyed  with  musketry 
two-decker  of  eighty-four  guns,  that  was  her  the  British,  who  had  boarded  the  San 
second :  this  latter  ship  consequently  now  Nicolas.  The  commodore  was  not  long  in 
became  the  commodore's  opponent,  and  a  resolving  on  the  conduct  to  be  adopted  on 
most  vigorous  fire  was  kept  up  for  some  ,  this  momentous  occasion.  The  two  alt< 
time  by  both  ships  within  pistol-shot.  It  natives  that  presented  themselves  :  ,n- 
was  now  that  the  commodore's  ship  lost  shaken  mind,  were,  to  quit  the  prize,  or 
many  men,  and  that  the  damages  already  instantly  board  the  three-decker:  confident 
sustained  through  the  long  and  arduous  of  the  bravery  of  his  seamen,  he  determined 
conflict  which  she  had  kept  up,  appeared  on  the  latter.  Directing,  therefore,  an  ■ 
to  render  a  continuance  of  the  contest,  in  ditional  number  of  men  to  be  sent  from  t! 
the  usual  way,  precarious  or  perhaps  im-|  Captain  on  board  the  San  Nicola  .  n- 

possible.    At  this  critical  moment,  the  com-  daunted  commodore,  whom  no  dangc 
modore,  from  a  sudden  impulse,  instantly  appalled,  headed  himself  the  assailai 
resolved  on  a  bold  and  decisive  measure;  this  new  attack, exclaiming — '  \Yi 
and  determined,  whatever  might   be  the  Abbey!  or  Glorious  Victory  !'  Succe**, 
event,  to  attempt  his  opponent  sword  in  in  a  few  minutes,  aud   with   little  Iocs, 
hand.    The  boarders  were  summoned,  and  crowned  the  enterprise.    Such  indeed  was 
orders  given  to  lay  his  ship  on  board  the  the  panic  occasioned  by  h 
enemy.    'Fortune  favours  the  brave!'  nor  duct,  that  the  British  no  sooner  ap 
on  this  occasion  was  she  unmindful  of  her  on  the  quarter-deck  of  their  new  opp.  n. 
favourite.    Ralph  WUIet  Miller,  the  com-  than  the  commander  advanced,  and  aski 
inodore's  captain,  so  judiciously  directed  the  for  the  British  commanding  officer,  dropped 
course  of  the  ship,  that  he  laid  her  aboard  on  one  knee,  and  presented  his  sword,  auo- 
the  starboard-quarter  of  the  Spanish  eighty-  Iodising  at  the  same  time  for  the  Spanish 
four,   her   spritsail-yard  passing  over  the  admiral's  not  appearing,  as  he  was  dan- 
enemy's  poop,  and  hooking  in  her  mizen  gcrously  wounded.    For  a  moment, 
shrouds;   when  the  word  to  l>oard  being  modore  Nelson   could   scarce]]!    p<  rsuade 
given,  the  officers  and  seamen  destined  for  i  himself  of  this  second   instance  of  good 
this  perilous  duty,  headed  by  Lieutenant  fortune :  he  therefore  ordered  the  Spanish 


Bern',  together  with  tlic  detachment  of 
the  69th  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieute- 
nant Pearson,  then  doing  duty  as  marines 


commandant,  who  had  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, to  assemble  the  officers  on  the  quarter-  I 
deck,  and  direct  means  to  be  taken  instant 
on  board  the  Captain,  passed  with  rapidity  1  for  communicating  to  the  crew  the  snrr. 
on  board  the  enemy's  ship;  and  in  a  sliort  of  the  ship.    All  the  officers  imm< 
time  the  San  Nicolas  was  in  possession  of  appeared,  and  the  commodore  had  the  snr- 
her  intrepid  assailants.    The  commodore's  I  sender  of  the  San  Josef  duly  confirmed  by 
ardour  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  an   each  of  them  delivering  h  -word." 
inactive  spectator  of  this  scene,    lie  was      While  Nelson  had  been  thus  engaged 
aware  the  attempt  was  hazardous,  and  he  making  what  he  called   a  "  glorious 
thought   his  presence  might  animate  his  Valentine's -day,"  other  sli  .-vis's 
brave  companions,  and  contribute  to  the  squadron  had    been  nobly   doing  " 
success  of  this  bold  enterprise;  he,  there-  duty."   The  Salvador  del  M undo,  not  h u 
fore,  as  if  by  magic  impulse,  accompanied   been  taken  possession  of,  bad  again  h< 
the  party  in  this  attack  ;  passing  from  the  !  her  colours,  when  the  Victory  boi 


fore-chains  of  his  own  ship  into  the  enemy's 
quarter-gallery,  and  thence  through  the  cabin 
to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  arrived  in 
time  to  receive  the  sword  of  the  dying  com- 
mander, who  had  been  mortally  wounded  by 


upon  her  lee-quarter,  and  threw  a  most 
structive  fire  into  her.     I  be  Barflcvr  also 
came  up.  and  brought  her  guns  to  bear  on 
the  Spaniard.    Having  lost  her  fore  and 
main-mast,  and  being  scriouslv  damaged  in 


the  boarders.    He  had  not  long  been  cm-  her  hull,  she  again  hauled  down  her  flag, 

ployed  in  taking  the  necessary  measures  to  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Diadem. 

secure  this  hard-earned  conquest,  when  he  The  battle  had  now  lasted  for  a  consider- 

fouud  himself  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  able  time,  when  Collingwood  got  his  ship 
90 
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under  the  Ice  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
with  whom  lie  was  engaged  for  upwards  of 
an  hour;  at  the  same  time,  the  Blenheim, 
Orim,  and  Irresistible,  were  also  engaged 
»ith  tins  leviathan  ship,  until,  having  lost 
her  fore  and  mizen  masts,  and  having  had 
her  sails  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  rigging  and 
bull  severely  damaged,  she  at  last  struck  her 
colours.  At"  this  time,  thirteen  vessels  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  bore  dowu  to  save  their  ad- 
miral's ship  from  being  made  a  prize.  Dark- 
ness setting  in,  and  the  day  being  won, 
Jervis  made  signal  to  his  fleet  to  bring- 
to  on  the  starboard  tack,  leaving  the 
Spanish  admiral's  ship  surrounded  by  his 
ova  fleet. 

At  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  San  Josef 
and  Salvador,  each  of  112  guns,  and  the 
San  Nicolas  and  San  Ysidro  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was 
seventy-four  men  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded ;  of  the  killed  and  wounded  one- 
fourth  had  formed  part  of  the  crew  of 
Nelson's  ship,  the  Captain.  The  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  great ; 
that  on  board  of  the  captured  ships  amount- 
ins  to  599  men.   The  prisoners  were  3,000. 

The  English  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships 
of  the  Ifne — naim-ly,  the  Victory,  100  guns; 
Britannia,  100;  Barfleur  and  Prince  George, 
each  98 ;  Blenheim  and  Namur,  each  90 ; 
Captain,  Goliath,  Excellent,  Orion,  Colossus, 
Egmont,  Culloden,  and  Irresistible,  each  71 ; 
Diadem,  G4. 

The  Spauish  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line — namely,  Santissima 
Trinidada,  130 guns;  Mexicana,  Principe  de 
Anurias,  Conception,  Conde  de  Regla,  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo,  and  San  Josef,  each  112; 
&n»  Nicolas,  84  ;  Oriente,  Glorioso,  Atlante, 
Conquestador,  Sobcrano,  Firtne,  Pclayo,  San 
Genaro,  San  Juan,  Nepomuceno,  San  Fran- 
cuco  de  PauJa,  San  Ysidro,  San  Antonio,  San 
Pablo,  San  Firmin,  Neptuna,  Bahama,  San 
Domingo,  Teitible,  and  //  Defenso,  each  71 
?uns. 

During  the  night  both  fleets  lay-to  repair- 
ing their  damages,  and  day-break  on  the  15th 
showed  them  on  opposite  tacks,  each  formed 


in  line  of  battle  ahead.  On  the  16th  the 
British  fleet  proceeded  with  the  prizes  to 
Lagos  Bay.  On  their  way  thither,  the 
Spanish  admiral  formed  his  line,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  renewing  the  action ;  but 
on  the  British  admiral's  making  the  signal, 
and  preparing  for  battle,  the  Spanish  fleet 
stood  away  and  soon  disappeared. 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a  pension 
of  £3,000  a-year;  Vice-admirals  Thomp- 
son, Parker,  and  Captain  Calder,  were 
created  baronets ;  and  Nelson  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  with  a  pension 
of  £  1,000  a-ycar.  Each  one  of  the  six 
admirals  and  captains  received  an  emble- 
matical gold  medal.  The  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  was  presented  to  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson  in  a  gold  bos  ;  also  that  of  Norwich, 
Bath,  and  Bristol. 

As  will  be  seen  above,  due  honour  was 
done  to  the  victors  in  this  battle  ;  but  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  exhibited  among 
the  officers  of  the  fleet  when  it  was  known 
that  but  one  of  them  was  named  in  the 
admiral's  account  of  the  battle,  viz.,  Cap- 
tain Calder,  of  the  Victory,  who  was  sent 
home  with  the  despatch.  It  is  but  just  to 
add,  that  when  Sir  John  Jervis  received 
Nelson  in  the  Victory  after  the  action,  he 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  all  dirty  and  be- 
grimed with  smoke  as  he  was,  and  with  part 
of  his  hat  shot  away.  When  Nelson  handed 
him  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  which 
he  had  obtained  when  he  boarded  the  San 
Josef,  Sir  John  Jervis  returned  it  to  him, 
saying  that  he  was  best  entitled  to  wear  it 
after  he  had  so  nobly  won  it,  and  that  he 
could  not  sufficiently  thank  him  for  his 
gallant  efforts  during  the  battle.* 

•  As  everything  connected  with  Lord  Nelson  is 
fraught  with'  interest  to  hi*  countrymen,  we  may 
mention,  that  he  presented  thi*  *word  to  the  city  of 
Norwich,  he  being  a  native  of  that  county.  The 
corporation  were  highly  gratified  with  the  gift,  and 
have  preserved  it  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  hall 
in  the  market-place. 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  CADIZ— ATTACK  ON  SANTA  CRUZ* 


The  vanquished  fleet  withdrew  to  Cadiz, 
whither  it  was,  on  the  31st  of  March,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  victors,  who  blockaded  it  in  so 
closely,  that  not  a  single  ship  dared  to  ven- 
ture out  beyond  the  reach  of  its  numerous 
powerful  batteries.  While  this  vigorous 
blockade  continued,  fresh  preparations  were 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  French  fleet.  By  the  end  of  June, 
twenty-eight  vessels  were  ready  manned  for 
sea.  To  provoke  the  Spanish  admiral  to 
attempt  putting  to  sea,  Sir  John  Jcrvis  (now 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent)  determined  to  bombard 
the  town  of  Cadiz.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the 
Thunder  bomb-vessel,  covered  by  launches 
and  barges  of  the  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Rear-admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  or  iu-shore  squadron, 
took  her  station  within  2,500  yards  of  tlic 
walls  of  the  town,  and  threw  some  shells 
into  it,  but  the  condition  of  its  chief  mortar- 
piece  being  found  injured  by  former  services, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  her  by  a 
number  of  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches. 
Nelson,  with  his  similar  description  of  force, 
immediately  closed  with  them.  The  conflict 
was  obstinate,  and  both  sides  behaved  with 
great  valour.  Don  Miguel  Tyrason,  in  his 
barge,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-six  men,  at- 
tempted to  capture  Nelson's  comparatively 


the  Spaniards  being  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  we  succeeded  in  taking  their  com- 
mander." Nelson's  despatch  to  the  Earl  of 
St.  Vincent,  describing  this  engagement, 
will  be  read  with  interest:— 

"  The  Spaniards  having  sent  ouh  a  great  num- 
ber of  mortar  gun-boats  and  armed  launches,  I 
directed  a  vigorous  attack  to  be  made  on  tbein, 
which  was  done  with  such  gadautry,  that  they 
were  drove  and  pursued  close  to  the  walls  of 
Cadiz,  and  must  have  suffered  considerable  loss; 
and  1  have  the  pleasure  to  iut'omi  you  that  two 
mortar  boats  and  an  armed  laundi  remained  in 
our  possession.    I  feel  myseif  particularly  in- 
debted for  the  successful  termination  of  this 
contest,  to  the  gallantry  of  Captains  Fremantle 
and  Miller,  the  former  of  wloru  accompanied 
mo  in  my  barge ;  and  to  my  coxswain,  Joha 
Svkes,  who,  in  defending  my  person,  is  most 
severely  wounded;  as  was  Captain  Fremantle 
slightly  in  the  attack.    And  my  praises  are  ge- 
nerally due  to  even  officer  a:.d  man,  some  of 
whom  I  saw  behave  in  the  most  noble  manner, 
and  1  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  particu- 
larize them.    1  must  o'so  beg  to  be  permitted 
to   express   my  admiration   of   Don  Miguel 
Tyrason,  the  commander  of  the  gun-boats.  In 
his  barge,  he  laid  my  boat  alongside,"  and  his 
resistance  was  such  as  did  honour  to  a  brave 
officer;  eighteen  of  the  twenty-six  men  being 
killed,  and  himself  and  all  the  rest  wounded." 

On  the  night  of  the  iith,  a  second  bom- 
bardment took  place  with  the  bomb- vessels, 


smaller  boat,  with  only  fifteen  hands  besides  i  the  Thunder,  Terror,  and  Slromboli,  covered 


himself.  A  hand-to-hand  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  respective  commanders  took  a 
conspicuous  personal  part.  Eighteen  of 
Tvrason's  crew  having  been  killed,  and  him 


by  the  Theseus  seventy-four,  and  the  frigates 
Terpsichore  and  Emerald.  Advancing  with 
the  bomb-vessels  as  near  to  the  shore  as  was 
practicable,  Nelson  threw  into  the  town,  and 


self  and  all  the  remainder  wounded,  he  •  among  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  so  large 
surrendered.    At  length  the  Spaniards  were  .  a  number  of  shells,  us  to  compel  ten  sail  of 


driven  to  the  walls  of  Cadiz,  leaving  two 
mortar-boats  and  the  commandaut's  launch, 
with  several  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Nelsou  always  regarded  this  service 
as  the  greatest  trial  of  his  personal  courage 
that  he  had  ever  encountered.  In  one  of 
his  letters  at  this  time,  he  says: — "  In  an 
attack  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats  I  was 
boarded  in  my  barge,  with  its  common  crew 
of  ten  men,  coxswain,  Captain  Fremantle, 
and  myself,  by  the  commander  of  the  gun- 
boats. The  Spanish  barge  rowed  twenty- 
six  oars,  besides  officers  —  thirty  in  the 
whole;  this  was  a  service  hand-to-hand, 
with  swords,  iu  which  mv  coxswain,  John 


Sykcs, 


twice  saved 
<J2 


the  line  to  warp,  with  much  precipitation, 
out  of  shell-range.  The  British  and  Spanish 
gun-boats  again  encountered  each  other. 
The  British  loss  was  one  seaman  killed  and 
one  captain  of  marines;  two  licutenauts,  two 
midshipmen,  ami  eleven  seamen  and  mariues 
wounded.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giviug  the 
following  characteristic  passage  from  Nelson's 
despatch  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  on  this  oc- 
casion: — "News  from  Cadiz,  by  a  market- 
boat,  that  our  ships  did  much  damage  ;  the 
town  was  on  fire  in  three  place-* ;  a  shell 
that  fell  in  a  convent  destroyed  several 
priests  (that  no  harm,  they  will  never  be 
missed)  ;    that  plunder   and    robbery  was 


my  life.     Eighteen  of !  going  on — a  glorious  scene  of  coufusion." 
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Nelson  meditated  a  third  bombardment 
on  the  8th;  but  the  rumoured  arrival  in 
Santa  Criu,  ia  the  island  of  Tenerifle,  of 
a  richly- freighted  Manilla  ship,  and  the 
town  being  represented  vulnerable,  Earl 
St.  Vincent  dispatched  a  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  four  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates, 
and  a  cutter,  under  the  command  of  Nel- 
son, to  attempt  their  capture.  The  squadron 
parted  company  with  the  fleet  off  Cadiz, 
and  reached  Tcncrifte  on  the  l'Jth.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th,  Nelson  made  an  at- 
tempt to  land  the  men,  hut  tempestuous  wea- 
ther prevented  their  disembarkation.  Early 
on  the  22nd,  the  squadron  bore  up  to  Santa 
Cms,  but  having  been  observed  by  the  in- 
habitants, they  stood  off,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  land.  On  a  consultation  of  the  principal 
officers,  it  was  determined  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  that  night.  About  nine  in 
the  evening  the  men  were  lauded  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town ;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  advance,  they  again  re-embarked  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Nelson  being 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  enterprise  without 
striking  a  blow,  determined  to  make  another 
attempt  on  the  evening  of  the  21th.  As  it 
was  intended  to  attempt  a  surprise,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  about  1,000  seamen  and  marines, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  embarked 
on  board  the  boats  of  the  squadron  and 
the  Fojc  cutter :  they  proceeded  without 
being  discovered  till  they  were  within  less 
than  gun-shot  of  the  mole.  Their  approach 
being  perceived,  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  on  them  from  all  the  batteries  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  town.  On 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  oniy 
five  boats  could  find  the  mole.  The  Fox 
cutter  being  struck  by  a  shot  between  wind 
and  water,  immediately  sank,  with  about 
10O  of  the  assailants  on  board.  A  grape- 
shot  striking  Nelson  on  the  elbow  just  as 
he  was  stepping  out  of  his  boat,  he  was  so 
disabled,  that  he  was  carried  back  to  his 
ship.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  opposition, 
the  assailants  landed,  and  stormed  and 
carried  the  mole-head.  Having  spiked  the 
puns,  they  were  about  to  advance,  when 
they  were  mowed  down  in  scores  by  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  citadel  and  houses  near  the 
moJe.     In   the  meantime, 1  Captain  Trou- 

•  A  strong  trait  in  Nelson*  character  was  his 
kindly  cniisitk'ralion  of  others.  At  the  time  of  this 
•ttack,  Mr.  NNbet,  son  of  his  lady  by  a  former  hus- 
band, was  serving  on  board  the  Tftrsats.  Knowing 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
about  to  be  engaged,  he  resolved  that  this  young 
man  should  not  accompany  him.    When  all  wus  pre- 


bridge  and  his  party,  having  missed  the 
mole,  landed  under  a  battery  close  to  the  i 
southward  of  the  citadel,  making  their  way 
through  a  raging  surf,  which  stove  all  their 
boats,  and  wetted  the  ammunition  in  the  ' 
men's  pouches.  Having  c  flee  ted  a  landing,  i 
they  pushed  on  to  the  great  square,  the 
appointed  rendezvous  for  all  the  storming 
parties,  but  not  meeting  with  their  com- 
rades, they  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  citadel.  At  daylight  they  had 
collected  the  surviving  seamen  and  marines, 
to  the  number  of  about  310;  when  Trou- 
bridge,  being  informed  by  the  prisoners 
taken,  that  H,000  Spaniards,  aided  by  100 
French,  were  advancing  upon  him,  and  j 
seeing  all  the  streets  commanded  by  field- 
pieces,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor, 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Gutterez,  proposing  to 
be  allowed  to  re-embark  without  molesta- 
tion. On  the  governor's  reply,  that  he 
required  the  assailants  to  surreuder  pri- 
soners of  war,  Captain  Head,  the  bearer  of 
the  proposal,  told  him  that  if  the  terms 
were  not  complied  with,  the  town  would  be 
immediately  fired.  The  truce  was  forthwith 
concluded,  and  Troubridgc  and  his  men 
marched  to  the  mole,  where  they  embarked 
on  board  boats  furnished  by  the  Spaniards. 

"  In  this  attack  Nelson  received  the  wound 
which  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  his  official  despatch  he 
does  not  make  mention  of  the  loss  he  had  , 
personally  sustained.  It  was  a  grape-shot 
through  the  elbow,  as  he  was  drawing  out 
his  sword,  and  stepping  out  of  the  boat.  1 
His  step-son,  Josiah  Nisbct,*  was  with  him, 
and  nobly  and  affectionately  tended  him, 
laid  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  bound 
up  the  shattered  limb,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Lovel,  one  of  the  admiral's  barge- 
men, who  tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and 
made  of  it  a  sling  for  the  wounded  arm. 
The  boat  was  then  got  afloat  (for  it  had 
grounded  from  the  falling  of  the  tide),  and 
Josiah  Nisbct  took  one  of  the  oars.  The  i 
voice  of  his  step-son  giving  orders  roused 
Nelson,  whose  faintness  was  subsiding,  and 
he  desired  to  be  lifted  up,  to  look  a  little 
about  him.  The  scene  of  destruction  and 
the  tempestuous  sea  (it  is  said)  were  sub- 
limely dreadful,  a  painful  uncertainty  pre- 
pared, Nisbet  appeared  before  him  ready  equipped. 
Nelson  strongly  urged  him  to  reinoin  on  board,  say- 
ing— "Should  we  both  fall,  Josiah,  what  will  be- 
come of  your  poor  mother?  the  care  of  the  Theseus 
falls  to  you."  Nisbet  replied—"  Sir,  the  ship  must 
take  care  of  herself.  1  will  go  with  you  to-night,  if 
I  never  go  uguin." 
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vailed  respecting  the  fate  of  his  brave  com- 
panions ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  general 
shriek  from  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  which  had 
sunk  from  a  shot  she  had  received  under 
water,  made  the  admiral  forget  his  own 
weak  and  painful  state.  Many  were  rescued 
from  a  watery  grave  by  Nelson  himself, 
whose  humane  exertions  on  this  occasion 
added  considerably  to  tlie  agony  aud  danger 
of  his  wound.  Ninety-seven  men,  including 
Lieutenant  Gibson,  were  lost,  and  eighty- 
three  were  saved.  The  first  ship  which  the 
boat  could  reach  happened  to  be  the  Sea- 
horse;  but  nothing  could  induce  the  admiral 
to  go  on  board,  though  he  was  assured  that 
it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  if  they 
attempted  to  row  to  another  ship  :  '  Then  I 
will  die,'  he  exclaimed,  '  for  I  would  rather 
suffer  death  than  alarm  Mrs.  Fremantle  by  her 
seeing  me  in  this  state,  and  when  1  can  give 
her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her  husband.' 
They  accordingly  proceeded  without  further 
delay  for  the  Theseus;  when,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  pain  and  weakness  which 
he  experienced,  he  peremptorily  refused  all 
assistance  in  getting  on  board :  '  .Let  me 
alone,  1  have  yet  my  legs  left,  and  one  arm. 
Tell  the  surgeon  to  make  haste  and  get  his 
instruments.  I  know  I  must  lose  my  right 
arm,  so  the  sooner  it's  o(T  the  better.'  "* 
In  this  disastrous  affair,  the  loss  of  the 
English,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
to  270  men. 

It  has  hern  truly  remarked  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  this  attack  did  not  full  fur  short, 
in  numlwr,  "  and  much  exceeded,  in  officers 
of  rank  and  value,  the  loss  by  which  the 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  had  been  ob- 
tained." There  was  one  captain,  four  sea- 
lieutenants,  and  two  lieutenants  of  marines 
killed  ;  llear-admiral  Nelson  lost  his  arm  ; 
Captains  Krcmantlc  and  Thompson,  and 
one  midshipman  were  wounded.  Captain 
Richard  Howcn,  who  fell  fighting,  after  hav- 
ing carried  the  mole,  was  much  regretted  in 

•  Pettigrew'a  Lift  of  X,  ■!»,». 

t  Captain  Richard  ft  o  wen  was  it  native  of  Devon- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1701.  He  joined  the  merchant 
•err ire  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years.  At 
Jamaica,  in  177\  he  volunteered  into  the  navy,  and 
made  a  friend  of  Admiral  Caldwell,  who  then  com- 
manded at  that  station.  Howen  afterwards  joined 
Captain  Jervis  (Karl  St.  Vincent.)  He  nlso  served 
in  the  Went  Irxli,.*.  under  Sir  Kichard  Hughes,  and 
ohtaincd  the  approbation  of  all  who  kn  -T  him.  In 
1700,  Sir  John  Jervis  appointed  hint  ns  his  fl«j»- 
lientcnant  on  board  the  Prince.  In  17?M,  he  sailed 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  was  absent  tor  two  years, 
performing  such  services  as  procured  linn  the  tfinnk* 
of  the  navy  board  and  the  *ecrctary  of  stale  for  the 
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the  service ;  and  the  rear-admiral,  in  his  des- 
patch, but  expressed  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  fleet,  when  he  stated — "than  whom  a 
more  enterprising,  able,  and  gallant  officwr 
docs  not  grace  his  majesty's  service  "  Both 
Karl  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  importuned 
Earl  Spencer  to  erect  a  monument  to  this 
noble  young  man.f 

At  an  earlier  period  of  this  year,  rear- 
admiral  Nelson  had  submitted  to  Earl  St. 
Vincent  a  plan  which  he  then  had  in  his 
mind  for  the  taking  of  Tcncriffc ;  but  no- 
thing definite  was  at  that  time  determined 
on.  When,  however,  the  intelligence  reached 
the  admiral,  in  July,  that  the  Spanish 
ship,  Principe  D'Asturias,  richly  laden  from 
Manilla,  was  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  suggestion  of 
Nelson  was  then  determined  to  be  acted  on, 
and  he  received  instructions  to  carry  the  plan 
into  effect.  In  justice  to  Nelson,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  original  document  which  was 
hande  d  to  Lord.  St  Vincent  should  be  laid 
before  the  reader,  as  the  departure  from  the 
plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  has  been  held 
by  many  to  account  for  its  unsuccessful 
issue,  The  waut  of  assistance  from  a  land- 
force  certainly  altered  the  circumstances 
very  materially.  The  document  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Trotibridge  talked  to  me 
last  night  about  the  viceroy  at  Teneriffe. 
Since  I  first  believed  it  possible  that  his 
excellency  might  have  gone  there,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  master  of  the 
situation,  and  means  of  approach  by  sea 
and  laud.  I  shall  begin  by  sea.  The 
Spanish  ships  generally  moor  with  two 
cables  to  the  sea,  and  four  cables  from  their 
stern  to  the  shore;  therefore,  although  we 
might  get  to  be  masters  of  them,  should  the 
wind  not  come  off  the  shore,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  we  should  succeed  so  completely 
as  we  might  wish.  As  to  any  opposition, 
except  from  natural  impediments,  1  should 
not  think  it  would  avail.    1  do  not  reckon 

colonies.  He  ngain  joined  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  took 
share  in  the  attack  on  Martinique,  he  commanding 
the  gain-boat*  on  this  occasion.  In  17SH,  he  »n» 
made  a  commander,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
/shea,  afterwards  to  the  I'rttntn,  and  then  to  the 
T#rj>*irlwrc.  His  exploits  in  the  latter  frigate  »f 
have  already  hail  occasion  to  record.  He  was  with 
Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz; 
nnd  from  thence  accompanied  him  to  the  unfortu- 
nate attack  on  Santu  Cruz.  He  effected  a  Liuding 
tit  the  mole,  stormed  the  battery.  sp;ked  the  gun«, 
and  in  his  progress  to  the  town  received  several 
wounds  which  proved  mortal.  The  body  of  the  ^»J- 
hnt  commander  was  comv.iMed  to  the  deep  on  u>» 
2 Tin  of  July. 
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myself  equal  to  Blake ;  but  if  I  recollect 
right,  he  was  more  obliged  to  the  wind 
coming  off  the  land,  than  to  any  exertions 
of  his  own :  fortune  favoured  the  gallant 
attempt,  and  may  do  so  again.  But  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  state  all  the  difficulties,  as 
you  have  done  mc  the  hononr  to  desire  me 
to  enter  on  the  subject.  The  approach  by 
sea  to  the  anchoring  place  is  under  very 
high  land,  passing  three  valleys ;  therefore 
the  wind  is  either  in  from  the  sea,  or 
equally,  with  calms  from  the  mountains. 
Sometimes  in  night  a  ship  may  get  in  with 
the  land-wind  and  moderate  weather.  So 
much  for  the  sea  attack,  which  if  you  ap- 
prove, I  am  ready  and  willing  to  risk  it,  or 
to  carry  into  execution.  But  now  comes  jny 
plan,  which  would  not  fail  of  success,  would 
immortalise  the  undertakers,  ruin  Spain,  and 
has  every  prospect  of  raising  our  country  to 
a  higher  pitch  of  wealth  than  she  ever 
yet  attained  :  but  here  soldiers  must  be 
consulted  ;  and  I  know  from  experience,  ex- 
cepting General  O'Hara,  they  have  not  the 
same  boldness  in  undertaking  a  political 
measure  that  we  have :  we  look  to  the 
benefit  of  our  country,  and  risk  our  own 
fame  every  day  to  serve  her  :  a  soldier  obeys 
his  orders,  and  no  more.  By  saying  soldiers 
should  be  consulted,  you  will  guess  I  mean 
the  army  of  3,700  men  from  Elba,  with 
cannon,  mortars,  and  every  implement  now 
embarked ;  they  would  do  the  business  in 
three  days,  probably  much  less.  I  will 
undertake,  with  a  very  small  squadron,  to 
do  the  naval  part.  The  shore,  although  not 
Tery  easy  of  access,  yet  is  so  steep  that  the 
transports  may  run  in  and  land  the  army  in 
one  day.  The  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
town  in  wooden  troughs :  this  supply  cut  off, 
would  probably  induce  a  very  speedy  sur- 
render :  good  terms  for  the  town,  private 
property  secured  to  the  islanders,  and  only 
the  delivery  of  public  stores  and  foreign 
merchandise  demanded,  with  threats  of  utter 
destruction  if  one  gun  is  fired.  In  short, 
the  business  could  not  miscarry.  Now  it 
comes  for  me  to  discover  what  might  induce 
General  De  Burgh  to  act  in  this  business. 
All  the  risk  and  responsibility  must  rest 
with  you.  A  fair  representation  should  also 
be  made  by  you  of  the  great  national  advan- 
tages that  would  arise  to  our  country,  and 
of  the  ruin  that  our  success  would  occasion 


to  Spain.  Your  opinion  besides  should  be 
stated,  of  the  superior  advantages  a  fort- 
night thus  employed  would  be  of  to  the 
army,  to  what  they  could  do  in  Portugal; 
and  that  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  sterling, 
the  army  should  have  one-half.  If  this  sum 
were  thrown  into  circulation  in  England, 
what  might  not  be  done  ?  It  would  ensure 
an  honourable  peace,  with  innumerable 
other  blessings.  It  has  long  occupied  ray 
thoughts.  Should  General  Dc  Burgh  not 
choose  to  act,  after  having  all  these  blessings 
for  our  country  stated  to  him,  which  arc 
almost  put  into  our  hands,  we  must  look  to 
General  O'Hara.  The  royals,  about  600, 
are  in  the  fleet,  with  artillery  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  You  have  the  power  of  stop- 
ping the  store-ships;  1,000  men  would  still 
insure  the  business,  for  TencrifFe  never  wa9 
besieged,  therefore  the  hills  that  cover  the 
town  arc  not  fortified  to  resist  any  attempt 
of  taking  them  by  storm ;  the  rest  must 
follow — a  fleet  of  ships,  and  money  to  reward 
the  victors.  But  I  know  with  you,  and  I 
can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  say  the 
same, — It  is  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  that  we  wish  to  extend. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  Horatio  Nelson." 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  arm, 
Nelson  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
where  honours  were  heaped  upon  him. 

In  October  of  this  year  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  pension  of  £1,000  per  annum  to 
Nelson;  and  as  it  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions to  present  a  memorial,  detailing  the 
grounds  on  which  the  pension  is  granted,  he 
drew  up  one  in  which  he  set  forth  the  services 
he  had  performed  during  the  war.  It  stated 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  four  battles 
with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three 
actions  in  boats  employed  in  cutting  out  of 
harbour,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking 
three  towns;  lie  had  served  on  shore  with 
the  army  four  months,  and  commanded  the 
batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi ; 
he  had  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and 
eleven  privateers;  had  taken  or  destroyed 
fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels;  and  been 
engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  of  120 
times;  in  which  service  he  had  lost  his 
right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
wounded  and  bruised  on  his  body. 
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RATTLE  OF  CAMPERDOWN. 


Though  the  plan  of  operations  for  the 
descent  on  Ireland,  formed  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  had  been  disconcerted  by  the 
naval  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  fleet 
!  of  the  Batavian  republic  still  remained  to 
second  the  designs  of  the  French.  The  naval 
preparations  in  Holland  had  been  extraordi- 
nary :  they  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  attempted  by  the  united  pro- 
vinces for  above  a  century.  Though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Spanish  fleet  lately  defeated, 
the  Dutch  ships  were  incomparably  better 
manned;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  Euglish 
fleets  would  be  extremely  obstinate.  The 
remembrance  of  the  many  hard-fought  bat- 
tles between  those  states  in  former  days, 
revived  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  sca-faring 
natives  of  the  united  provinces.  During 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
Dutch  armament,  consisting  of  four  ships  of 
seventy-four  gnus,  five  of  sixty-eight  guns, 
seven  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  four  of  fifty ; 
and  three  frigates  of  forty,  forty-four,  and 
thirty-two  guns — all  completely  manned  and 
provided  with  every  requisite— was  ready  for 
sea. 

As  soon  as  the  equipment  of  this  fleet  had 
been  effected,  the  Batavian  government, 
urged  by  importunities  of  the  French  Dircc- 


i 


tory,  gave  orders  for  its  immediately  putting!  on  the  enemy's  rear,  followed  by  the  whole 
to  sea.    The  intention  was,  that  it  should  ' 
proceed  directly  to  Brest,  and  join  the 
French  fleet  assembled  there  for  a  second 
invasion  of  Ireland.  In  watching  the  motions 
of  this  fleet,  Admiral  Duncan  had  closely 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  Texel ;  but  the 
blockading  fleet,  having  much  suffered  from 
tempestuous    weather,   had  been  obliged, 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  to  return  to  Yar- 
mouth Roads  to  refit  and  revictual ;  a  small 
squadron  of  frigates  in  observation  being 
left  off  the  Dutch  coast,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Tmllopc. 

On  the  Gth,  the  Dutch  fleet  quitted  the 


one  sloop,  four  cutters,  and  one  lugger. 
The  Hussel  frigate,  Captain  Trollope's  ship, 
was  observed  to  leeward,  with  the  signal  fly- 
ing for  an  enemy's  fleet.  Duncan  instantly 
bore  up,  and  saw  the  object  which  be  had 
been  anxiously  watching  for  two  years. 
When  the  captains  of  the  fleet  came  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship  for  their  final  in- 
structions— "There,  gentlemen,"  said  Dun- 
can, as  he  pointed  towards  the  Dutch  fleet, 
"you  sec  a  very  Revere  winter  before  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  up  a  good  fire !"  i 
which  humorous  laconism  occasioned  much 
merriment  among  the  officers,  who  assured 
him  they  would  punctually  follow  his  ad- 
vice. The  British  admiral  formed  his  fleet 
so  as  to  prevcut  the  enemy  from  regaining  the 
Texel.  The  hostile  fleet  no  sooner  observed 
their  opponents,  thau  they  kept  constantly 
edging  away  for  their  own  shore,  uutil  their 
progress  was  arrested,  in  nine  fathoms'  water, 
off  the  heights  or  sandhills  between  Camper- 
down  and  Egmont,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  land.  At  about  half-past  eleven, 
the  British  admiral  made  the  signal  to  bear 
up,  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  get  between 
the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  shore.  The  move- 
ment was  immediately  executed  in  two  lines 
of  attack  ;  the  Monarch,  which  carried  the 
flag  of  Vice-admiral  Onslow,  bearing  down 


Texel.  Immediately  that  Captain  Trollope 
received  information,  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  the  commander-in-chief.  On  the 
l)th,  Admiral  Duncan  was  informed  of  the 
movements  of  the  Dutch  fleet :  he  imme- 
diately set  sail,  and  on  the  1 1th  he  arrived 


division.    In  less  than  au  hour  the  hostile 
line  was  broken,  and  the  Monarch,  passing 
under  the  Dutch  vice-admiral's  stern,  im- 
mediately lay  alongside  of  him,  and  engaged 
him  at  three  yards'  distance.    In  the  mean 
time  Duncan,  at  the  head  of  the  second  line, 
had  attacked  the  van  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
hnving  pierced  its  centre,  laid  himself  beside 
De  Winter's  flag-ship.   At  the  same  time  the 
battle  became  general,  each  ship  engagiug 
its  enemy  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  be- 
tweeu  the  Dutch  ships  und  the  lee-shore. 
I'or  two  hours  and-a-half  the  battle  lasted 
between  the  two  British  flag-ships ;  nor  did 
it  terminate  till  the  Dutch  ship  had  lost  all 
her  masts,  and  half  her  crew  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.    The  contest  between 
the  two  vice-admirals  had  been  equally  obsti- 
nate, and  every  ship  in  the  British  fleet  had 
been  engaged  iu  a  furious  combat  with  an 


on  his  old  cruising-ground,  with  sixteen  |  antagonist,  often  yard-arm  to  yard-arm. 
sail  of  the  line  and  frigates— namely,  seven  While  the  battle  thus  raged  in  the  centre 
seventy-four's,  seven  sixty-four's,  two  fifty's,  and  rear  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  three  ships, 
two  frigates  of  fortv  aud  twentv-cight  guns, I  which  were  in  the  van,  made  off  under  a 
90) 
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crowd  of  sail,  aud  escaped  into  the  Texel, 
their  captains  having  held  a  cautious  distance 
during  the  action.  The  contest  between 
the  two  admirals  had  been  unusually  severe. 
The  Vryheid  did  not  strike  until  she  had 
lost  upwards  of  250  of  her  men,  and  De 
"Winter  was  the  only  one  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  his  ship  who  was  not  cither  killed 
or  wounded.* 

About  four,  p.m.,  the  victory  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  British,  and  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  two  of  56-gnns,  and  two  fri- 
gates were  the  reward  of  the  victors.  At 
this  time  the  British  fleet  was  in  nine-fathom 
water,  and  only  five  miles  from  the  enemy's 
coast.  The  carnage  on  board  each  fleet 
had  been  groat.  The  loss  of  the  English, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  825 ;  on  board 
of  the  ships  of  the  admiral  aud  vice-admiral, 
the  loss  had  been  very  severe.  The  Dutch 
loss,  according  to  their  returns,  had  been 
1,160.  The  prisoners  on  board  the  captured 
vessels  were  6,000.  When  the  battle  was 
over,  the  ships  of  the  English  fleet  were 
found  to  hare  suffered  considerably  from 
the  shot  of  their  opponents.  Unlike  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  had  aimed 
at  the  hulls  of  the  vessels,  and  while  the 
spurs,  rigging,  and  sails  were  comparatively 
uninjured,  the  hulls  of  some  of  the  ships 
were  completely  riddled,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  pumps  constantly 
going.  One  ship,  the  Ardent,  had  received 
no  less  than  ninetv-cight  round  shot  in  her 
hull. 

Admiral  Story  having  collected  the  scat- 
tered  remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  sought 
refuge  in  the  Texel ;  and  Duncan  returned 
with  his  prizes  to  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 
Tempestuous  weather  having  succeeded  the 
battle,  two  of  the  prizes  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstaucc,  escaped  into  the 
Texel,  the  English  who  had  been  put 
on  board  being  too  few  to  preserve  their 
command  against  the  Dutch  officers  and 
crews.  The  Delft,  a  56-gun  ship,  went 
down  astern  of  the  vessel  which  had  her  in 
tow.  Eight  linc-of-battle  ships,  and  two 
of  56-guns,  were  brought  into  Yarmouth 
Roads  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delighted 
spectators ;  but  the  prizes  were  iu  so  shat- 
tered a  state  that  they  were  utterly  useless, 
except  to  be  exhibited  as  trophies. 

The  news  of  this  great  and  important 

•  Alison  relates,  that  De  Winter  and  Admiral 
Duncan  dined  together  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
the  battle  was  fought  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
they  played  a  robber  of  whiat  together,  when  Dun- 

VOL.  I.  N 


battle  caused  great  joy  and  exultation  in 
Britain.  Bonfires  blazed,  and  the  bells 
rung  out  a  merry  peal,  from  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  to  the  most  remote  village. 
The  public  spirit  nnd  patriotic  pride  of  the 
nation  were  revived,  and  confidence  was 
fully  restored  in  that  popular  arm  of  the 
service— the  navy — seeing  that  this  great 
victory  was  effected  by  the  very  men  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  exhibited 
such  a  stubborn  spirit  of  mutiny.  When 
Admiral  Duncan  returned  homo  he  was 
created  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  and  Viscount  Duncan  of 
Campcrdown,  from  the  place  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  off  which  he  gained  his  victory  ; 
Vice-admiral  Onslow  was  created  a  baronet ; 
and  Captains  Trollope  and  Fairfax  were 
knighted.  A  general  illumination  took 
place  throughout  the  kingdom :  the  king 
went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's,  on  occasion 
of  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the  many 
signal  and  important  victories  obtained  by 
his  majesty's  navy  during  the  war.  The 
procession  was  attended  by  three  wagons 
bearing  flags  that  liad  been  taken  from  the 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  and  these 
were  severally  borne  to  the  altar  by  a  flag- 
officer  who  had  been  present  when  they 
were  takcu.  The  royal  family  were  present 
at  this  service,  and  seats  were  reserved 
for  the  flag-officers  who  had  commanded, 
or  who  had  been  present  in  a  general  action 
in  which  any  ships  of  the  enemy  had  been 
captured.  Amongst  those  present  was  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  who  had  been  detained  from 
joining  his  ship  in  consequence  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  amputation  of  his 
arm.  Nelson  was  attended  by  Captains 
Bcny  and  Noble. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  expedition 
under  Admiral  Harvey  and  General  Aher- 
cromby  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
island  of  Trinidad,  where  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  gun-frigate,  taking  fire,  were  consumed. 
Iu  the  following  April,  the  same  expedition 
made  an  attack  on  Porto  Rico;  but  the 
approaches  to  the  fort  were  so  strongly 
fortified,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  them  with  the  in- 
considerable artillery  of  the  assailants;  the 
attempt  was  therefore  desisted  from,  and  the 
troops  re-embarked  without  molestation. 

can  having  won  the  game,  De  Winter,  with  the 
greatest  good-humour,  remarked,  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  be  twice  beaten  in  one  day  by  the  some 
"Dponent. 
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The  Caribs  of  the  West  India  Islands 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  1797,  at  which 
time  they  capitulated,  and  rations  were  al- 
lowed them  to  subsist  on  till  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  lluatan,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  At  the  same  time,  the  Maroons 
of  Jamaica  were  sent  to  an  islet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
and  lands  granted  them  to  subsist  on.  The 
commissioners  sent  to  execute  the  decree 
for  the  proclamation  of  equality  and  equal 
rights  among  the  eolouists  in  the  isles  of 
Bourbon  and  France  having  been  expelled 
by  the  inhabitants,  made  heavy  complaints 
on  their  return  to  France ;  but  the  French 
government,  warned  by  the  fate  of  their 


West  Indian  colonies,  readily  listened  to 
the  remonstrances  of  their  East  Indian  colo- 
nial subjects  ;  and  from  that  time  no  more 
rebellions  of  the  slave  population  occurred. 

Karly  in  July  of  this  year  the  English 
government  made  another  attempt  at  pacifi- 
cation, and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to 
Lisle  for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotia- 
tions; but  the  French  Directory  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  proposal,  unless  the  British 
government  surrendered  all  the  conquests 
which  it  had  made  during  the  war,  accom- 
panied with  an  intimation  that  if  this  de- 
mand was  not  acceded  to,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary must  quit  Lisle  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  Lord  Malmesbury  returned  home. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  ARMIES  DJ  GERMANY. 


Haviko  conquered  Italy,  Napoleon  hastened 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Being  recruited  with  20,000  men  from  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mcusc,  he 
advanced,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  to  the 
frontier  of  Cariuthia,  where  the  main  array 
of  Austria  was  preparing  to  open  a  sixth 
campaigu,  under  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria ;  the  other  army  was  under  Alvinzi, 
on  the  Tyrolesc  frontier: — the  fntal  double 


the  army ;  and  you  have  sent  30,000,000 
franca  to  the  public  treasury.  You  have 
enriched  the  National  Museum  with  300 
master-pieces  of  the  arts,  the  produce  of 
thirty  centuries.  You  have  conquered  the 
finest  countries  in  Europe.  The  Transpa- 
danc  and  Cispadane  republics  owe  to  you 
their  freedom.  The  French  flag  waves,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  to  Macedon,  and  within  twenty- 


plan  of  operation  still  being  tho  military  four  hours' sail  of  the  country  of  Ah  zander 
creed  of  the  empire. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  plan  was  to  enter 
Germany  by  the  Carinthian  road,  and  cross 


*  *  *  *  Still  higher  destinies  await 
you ;  I  know  you  will  prove  yourselvrs 
worthy  of  them.  Of  all  who  were  leagued 
to  stifle  the  French  republic  in  its  birth, 
the  Austrian  emperor  alone  remains  before 
you.  To  obtain  peace,  we  must  seek  it  in 
the  heart  of  his  hereditary  states." 

On  the  10th  of  March  all  the  column*  ol 
Napoleon's  troops  were  in  motion ;  and  on 
the  16th  the  hostile  armies  confronted  ench 
other;  the  French  drawn  up  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagliamento,  the  Austrian* 


ing  Carniola  and  Styria,  reach  the  Sim- 
mering, and  thence  march  on  Vienna ; 
while,  should  he  be  turned  in  this  attempt, 
Joubert  was  ordered  to  the  Austrian  fron- 
tiers, and  by  penetrating  through  the  htghcr 
ridges  of  the  Alps  which  commanded  them, 
force  the  passes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol;  and 
Victor  was  to  advance  to  the  Adige  to  check 
the  Venetian  levies,  and  secure  the  commu- 
nications of  the  main  army.  On  the  9th  of  j  on  the  left,  in  front  of  the  rugged  mountains 
March,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  hcad-quar-  of  Carinthia,  which  guard  the  passage  in 
ters  were  advanced  from  Verona  to  Bassano,  I  that  quarter  from  Italy  to  Germany.  The 
where  he  addressed  the  army  in  the  follow-  |  Austrian  cavalry  was  marshalled  in  two 
ing  order  of  the  day : — "  Soldiers  !  the  fall  of  lines,  ready  to  fall  on  the  enemy  the  instunt 
Mantua,  and  the  campaign  just  terminated,  he  crossed  the  river,  while  its  vast  army  nf 


lave  given  you  eternal  claims  to  the  grati 


runs 


was  ready  to  scatter  destruction  anion  ^ 


tude  of  your  country.  You  have  been  vie-  i  the  advancing  columns.  To  attempt  the 
torious  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seven- 1  passage  in  the  presence  of  so  formidable 
teen  combats.  You  have  taken  100,000  an  army  would  be  rash :  Napoleon  Buona- 
prisoncrs,  ii(X)  field-artillery,  2,000  of  heavy  '  parte,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 


calibre,  and  five  pontoon  trains.  The  con- 
tributions levied  in  the  countries  which  you 

have  conquered,  have  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  The  archduke,  knowing  that  the  French  had 


After  a  slight  cauuonade,  the  French  soldiers 
piled  their  arms,  and  formed  their  bivouacs. 
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marched  all  night,  supposed,  from  these 
motions,  that  their  general  had  deferred  the 
attack  till  the  morrow,  and  in  like  manner 
withdrew  to  his  camp.    About  two  hours 
afterwards,   the   French,   resuming  their 
|    arras,  rushed  towards  the  river,  and  plung- 
|    ing  into  the  water,  gained  the  opposite  shore 
before  the  Austrian  line  of  battle  could  be 
I    formed.     Soon  the  firing  became  general 
|    along  the  lines  of  the  hostile  armies.  After 
about  three  hours'  contest,  every  effort  to 
dislodge  the  French  having  failed,  and  the 
archduke's  flank  having  been  turned,  he 
ordered  a  retreat,  leaving  six  cannon  and 
J    some  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
'    The  French  rapidlv  pursued  him.    On  the 
10th  they  stormed"  Gradisca,  where  they 
captured  3,000  prisoners;  and  in  the  course 
'     of  a  few  days  they  were  masters  of  Trieste, 
Fiume,  and  even'  stronghold  in  Carinthia. 
Ou  the  2  Uh,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
entered   Klagcufurt,  its  capital.     In  the 
course  of  this  campaign  of  twenty  days,  the 
Austrian*  had  contended  with  the  French 
in   ten  battles,   in  the  course  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  two  divisions  had  laid 
down  their  arms ;  besides  which,  thirty-five 
cannon,  ten  standards,  and  400  artillery  and 
baggage-wagons  had  been  the  prize  of  the 
French. 

During  these  operations  in  Carinthia, 
Joubert  had  gained  decisive  advantages  in 
the  Italian  Tyrol.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
he  had  defeated  the  imperial  generals,  Kcrpen 
and  Laudon,  at  Ccmbra  and  Neumarckt, 
with  the  loss  of  3,500  prisoners,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  28th  he  Btruek 
into  the  Pusterthal  road,  and  in  a  few  days 
joined  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  12,000 
men,  at  Klagcufurt. 

Thus,  in  a  campaign  of  twenty  days,  the 
archduke  had  becu  driven  over  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  the  French  were  masters  of  the 
provinces  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Trieste, 
Fiume,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol, — Trieste  and 
Fiume  being  the  two  only  ports  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Only  sixty  leagues  now 
intervened  between  Vienna  and  the  French 
armv,  flushed  with  victory.  Towards  the 
capital  Archduke  Charles  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches, — a  resolution  he  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  Venetians  having  de- 
clared war,  and  that  their  army  had  passed 
the  frontier. 

The  news  of  the  disasters  to  which  the 
Austrian  army  had  been  subject,  and  of  the 
storming  of  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
the  greatest  consternation.  But  not- 


withstanding his  success,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's situation  was  not  without  difficulty. 
On  the  31st  of  March  he  received  a  des- 
patch from  the  Directory,  announcing  that 
he  must  not  depend  on  the  expected  co- 
operation of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Moreau  and  Hoehe,  as  they  had  not  boats 
to  cross  that  river.  Thus  deprived  of  the 
co-operation  on  which  he  had  relied  on 
crossing  the  Alps,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
endeavour  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
emperor.  Accordingly,  a  few  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  Directory's  despatch,  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  arch- 
duke:— "Geneial-in-chiof !— A  brave  soldier, 
while  he  makes  war,  wishes  for  peace.  The 
present  war  has  lasted  six  years.  Have  we 
not  slain  enough  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
inflicted  a  sufficiency  of  woes  on  suffering 
humanity?  Humanity  has  great  claims 
on  us ;  it  demands  repose.  Europe  has 
laid  down  the  arms .  she  took  up  against 
the  French  republic.  Your  nation  alone 
perseveres ;  and  blood  is  to  flow  in  greater 
profusion  than  ever.  Sinister  omens  attend 
the  opening  of  this  carapaigu.  Whatever 
may  be  its  issue,  many  thousands  of  men 
must  be  sacrificed  on  each  side ;  and  after  all 
the  mischief,  we  must  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation; for  everything  must  have  a  termina- 
tion— even  the  vindictive  passions.  The 
Directory  has  already  evinced  to  the  im- 
perial government  its  anxious  wish  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities :  the  court  of  London 
aloue  broke  off'  the  negotiation.  But  you, 
general,  whose  birth  places  you  so  near  the 
throne,  and  above  the  potty  passions  which 
too  often  govern  ministers  and  governments 
— are  you  disposed  to  merit  the  title  of  a 
benefactor  of  humauity,  and  the  saviour  of 
Germany  ?  Do  not  imagine,  general,  that  I 
deny  the  possibility  of  saving  Germany  by- 
force  of  arras  ;  but  even  in  that  event,  Ger- 
many will  not  be  the  less  ravaged.  As 
for  myself,  should  the  overture  1  am  making 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a  single 
man,  I  shall  feel  prouder  of  the  civic  crown, 
which  I  shall  be  conscious  of  having  de- 
served, than  the  melancholy  glory  the  most 
distinguished  military  success  can  confer." 
To  this  skilful  diplomatic  document,  the 
archduke  made  the  following  reply  : — "  Un- 
questionably, general,  in  making  war,  obe- 
diently to  the  call  of  honour  and  duty,  I 
desire  as  much  as  you  the  attainment  of 
peace,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ;  but  in  the 
duty  which  is  assigned  to  me,  there  is  no 
power  either  to  scrutinize  the  causes,  or 
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terminate  the  duration  of  the  war ;  and  as 
I  am  not  invested  with  any  powers  in  that 
respect,  you  will  easily  conceive  that  I  can 
enter  into  no  negotiation  without  express 
authority  from  the  imperial  government." 

To  give  weight  to  his  overture,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  determined  to  push  forward  to 
Vienna.  Ou  the  1st  of  April,  the  Austrian 
rear-guard  in  advance  of  Triesack,  was  driven 
back  to  Neuraarckt,  where  the  archduke  had 
taken  a  position  to  defend  the  gorge  of  the 
defile  of  that  name.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  French  com- 
menced the  attack  at  all  points,  when,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  the  archduke,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  fell  back  to  llunds- 
marck,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  village  of  Lcobcn. 
Vienna  was  in  the  greatest  terror.  On  the 
7th,  Generals  Bcllcgardc  and  Meerfeld  pre- 

•  It  is  impossible  to  pass  thin  infamous  act  of  per- 
fidy and  spoliation,  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Nu- 
I  polcon,  without  marking  it  as  one  meriting  the  must 
I  signal  reprobation.  There  is  not,  perhaps  iti  the 
I  page  of  history  a  more  disgusting  record  than  that 
|  which  details  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  her  con- 
'  nivance  at  the  dismemberment  and  appropriation 
of  the  territory  of  Poland,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Inoffensive  and  defenceless  state  of  Venice,  after  she 
had  caused  the  latter  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
revolutionary  France  by  her  fidelity  towards  herself. 
Napoleon,  in  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  the 
Venetian  republic,  seems  even  to  have  gone  beyond 
his  instructions  from  the  revolutionary  government. 
In  a  despatch  from  the  Directory,  Venice  is  thus 
referred  to  : — "  Venice  should  be  treated  as  a  neutral, 
but  not  a  friendly  power ;  it  has  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  latter  character."  Napoleon,  however, 
took  umbrage  at  eTery  act  which  the  Venetians  per- 
formed, and  endeavoured  to  make  every  event  an  ex- 
cuse for  levying  money  upon  the  effete  and  spiritless 
republic.  Writing  to  the  Directory  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1796,  he  says:—"  If  vour  object  "is  to  extract  five  or 
six  millions  out  of  Venice.  I  have  secured  for  you  a 
pretence  for  a  rupture.  You  may  demand  it  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  combat  of  Borghctto,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  sustain  to  take  I'eschicra.  If  ijuii  have 
more  decided  cu  trt,  tee  mutt  take  rare  n  it  to  let  that 
tuhjeet  of  discord  drop.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  and 
be  assured  1  will  seize  the  most  tilting  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  according  to  circum- 
stances." Thus  wrote  Napoleon,  in  17NU;  und  true- 
to  his  plan,  we  find  him,  in  17'.'*,  taking  care  that 
"  subjects  of  discord"  were  not  allowed  to  drop,  but 
others  were  anxiously  looked  fur;  and  if  not  con- 
veniently to  be  oh'-ai'ticd  at  the  moment,  were  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  nearness  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory to  the  uewly-made  republics  of  Italy,  afforded 
a  good  opportunity  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  among  the  Venetians.  The  belter 
to  effect  this  object,  Buonaparte  appointed  I,an- 
drieux,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  cavalry,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  the  disaffected,  and  meittly 
promise  them  the  aid  of  1/ ranee.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  vptvl i  ga\e  order-,  that  no  assistance  wa-  ; 
100 
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scnted  themselves  at   the  outposts;  and 
when  admitted  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  i 
presence,  they  produced  a  letter  from  the  |  1 
emperor,  desiring  an  armistice  for  five  days,  1 
till  preliminaries  for  a  definitive  peace  were  I 
arranged.    The  result  was  the  provisional 
treaty  of  Lcobcn,  signed  April  18th.   The  | 
conditions  on  which  this  peace  was  granted  1 
were, — the  cession  of  Austrian  Flanders  to 
the  republic,  and  the  extension  of  its  frontier  I 
to  the  Khine :  the  cession  of  Savov,  and 
the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit 
of  the  Picdmontesc  Alps:  as  a  suitable  in- 
demnity, the  emperor  was  to  receive  the 
whole  of  the  continental  states  of  Venice.*  j 

No  sooner  was  this  negotiation  concluded, 
than  Napoleon  prepared  to  inflict  vengeance  I 
on  the  Venetians  for  what  he  characterised 
their  breach  of  neutrality,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  French  at  Veroua,  Viccnaa,  Padua, 
and  Venice.    On  the  10th  of  April  he  had 

to  be  given  to  the  discontented.    Landrieux  i«-r- 
formed  his  part  so  well,  that  lie  not  only  (according 
to  a  secret  despatch  of  Napoleon)  "  instigated  the 
revolt  in  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  was  paid  for 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  revealed  the  plot  to  the 
Venetian  government,  and  was  jmid  for  that  also  by 
them."    The  consequence  of  these  secret  conspiracies 
was,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  J'Jth  of  March  a 
revolt  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  in  which  the  insur- 
gents boldly  proclaimed  that  thev  had  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  France,  and  proceeded*  to  establish  a  pro*- 
visional  government.    Brescia  and  Crema  foliowed 
the  example.    The  French  pretended  to  be  unablo 
to  prevent  these  outbreak*,  but  covertly  did  all  in 
their  power  to  fan  the  flame  of  insurrection.    A  de- 
putation was  sent  from  Venice  to  Napoleon,  but  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  him ;  and  it  w.ia 
abundantly  evident  on  which  side  his  sympathies 
lay.    The  Vene  tian  government  then  made  up  the-ir 
minds  to  take  decisive  measures  ;  and  in  their  effort* 
to  disarm  the  rebels,  and  put  down  the  various  at- 
tempts at  insurrection,  unjustifiable  excesses  were 
perpetrated  by  the  loyalists  and  rabble  of  Venice. 
It  was  in  reference  to  these  murder*  and  excesses  that 
Napoleon  fulminated  bis  manifi  sto  against  the  ancient 
republic  of  the  Adriatic.    It  must  lie  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  he  had  Agreed  to  hand  over  to  Aui»- 
tria,  by  the  treaty  of  J,,  "hen,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinental territory  of  Venice  before  these  outbreak* 
had  occurred ;  and  he  was  only  too  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforde-d  him  of  satisfying  Austria, 
by  giving  him  a  pretext  for  at  once  ceuifiacalinK 
the  territory  he  had  prcxinusly  promised  to  haxi-i 
over  to  her.    The  massacre  at  Verona  occurred  on 
the  17th  of  April;  that  at  Lido  on  the  IMrd;  whii_« 
the  treaty  of  l.coben,  in  which  ihc  Venetian  terri- 
tories were  transferred  to  Austria,  ic<u  u./rtrd  to  m* 
the  Vth,  and  finally  signed  on  the  lNth.    it  i*  rather 
■in  anachronism,  then,  to  say  that  the  treatv  of  the 
<Jth  was  causeil  bv  the  acts  of  the  17th  and  23rd. 
Napoleon,  in  his  Mrnuiir*,  has  endeavoured  to  tnskr 
it  appear  that  Hie  transfer  of  the  Venetian  ixj«»— »- 
sions  to  Austria  was  in  punishment  of  their  orrav  n 
of  neutrality.    We  leave  the  abovo  date*,  to  speavk 
f.ir  themselves. 
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dispatched  Junot  with  a  menacing  letter 
to  the  senate.  To  appease  the  wrath  of 
Buonaparte,  a  deputation  of  two  senators 
was  dispatched  to  his  head-quarters  at  Gratz, 
to  offer  any  reparation  he  might  demand. 
A  like  deputation  was  dispatched  to  the 
Directory.  Both  deputations  had  with  them 
large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  the  sources 
of  influence  both  at  Grata  and  Paris.  A 
purse  of  7,000,000  francs  was  offered  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  for  his  private  use. 
But  all  the  offers  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  "The  Lion  of  St. 
Mark"— the  ancient  emblem  of  Venetian 
sovereignty — "  must  lick  the  dust,"  was  the 
reply. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  he  issued  from  Palraa 
Nuova  his  declaration  of  war  against  Venice, 
and  the  French  minister  to  that  state  was 
recalled  at  the  same  time.  Venice  became 
panic-struck,  and  immediately  universal  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  republican  troops 
from  Germany,  by  forced  marches,  were 
soon  on  the  confines  of  the  Lagooti,  within 
sight  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark.  During 
the  contests  between  the  government  and 
the  revolutionary  party,  the  French  troops, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  were  conducted  by 
Venetian  boats  to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark. 
The  oligarchy  ceased  to  rule,  and  a  democra- 
tical  government  was  formed,  provisionally, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  France.  Thus 
Venice,  after  1,300  years  of  independence,  I 
disappeared  from  the  scroll  of  nations.  The 
treasures  of  Venice  were  immediately  seized  | 
by  the  French  generals ;  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Milan,  a  contribution  of  3,000,000  francs 
in  gold,  as  many  more  in  naval  stores,  the 
surrender  of  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates,  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
twenty  of  the  best  pictures,  500  manu- 
scripts, aud  the  Corinthian  bronze  horses, 
commemorating  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Venetian  crusaders,  were  ex- 
acted as  the  fruits  of  French  republican 
fraternisation.  The  Venetian  senate  scaled 
their  degradation  by  seizing  the  French 
emigrant,  the  Count  D'Entraigue,  who  had 
been  living  in  that  city  as  agent  of  the 
exiled  house  of  Bourbon,  and  surrendered 
him  and  all  his  papers  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. 

While  these  memorable  events  were  in 
operation  on  the  borders  of  Austria,  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  were  carrying  on  their 
campaigns  in  a  no  less  brilliant  manner; 
but  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  public  revenues,  occasioned  by  the  fear 


ful  depreciation  of  the  paper  system,  the 
government  had  not  been  able  "to  furnish 
their  generals  with  the  equipage  necessary 
for  crossing  that  river.  Moreau,  to  provide 
his  army  with  the  necessary  equipments, 
had  pledged  his  private  fortune. 

Having  made  the  requisite  preparations, 
he,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  effected  in 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  April  the  passage 
at  Diersheim.  Towards  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  the  French  were  attacked  by  the 
Austrians  under  Latour,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  34,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry, 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  the  attack  was 
gallantly  repulsed  by  Dessaix.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  at 
length  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. Moreau  immediately  advanced  to 
Kehl,  of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In 
these  contests,  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  had 
been  3,000  in  prisoners,  2,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  twenty  pieces  of  caution,  all  their 
camp  equipage,  and  military  chest.  The 
intelligence  of  the  armistice  of  Leobeu 
stopped  the  conqueror  in  his  career  of  suc- 
cess, and  terminated  the  campaign  in  this 
quarter. 

Hoche,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  amounting  to 
70,000  men,  had  crossed  the  Lower  Rhine 
at  Diisseldorf  on  the  18th,  and  made 
an  impetuous  attack  on  the  Austrians, 
amounting  to  30,000  men,  under  General 
Kray.  The  imperialists,  being  strongly  en- 
trenched, made  a  vigorous  resistance ;  but 
after  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  Freuch, 
supported  by  a  formidable  artillery,  suc- 
cessively stormed  all  the  redoubts,  and  drove 
back  the  Austrians  with  the  loss  of  4,000 
prisoners,  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixty  caissons,  and  most  of  their  baggage. 
The  imperial  army  under  Werncck,  who 
had  effected  a  junction  with  Kray,  dislodged 
from  every  post  where  it  attempted  to  make 
a  stand,  crossed  the  Lahn,  aud  pushed  to- 
wards Frankfort.  Thither  he  was  imme- 
diately follow  ed  by  I  Iodic,  where  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Lefebvre,  was  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  when  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  the  intelligence  of  the  prelimina- 
ries of  Leoben. 

Genoa,  which  had  maintained  its  consti- 
tution given  to  it  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Audrca  Doria,  had,  in  an  early  part  of 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  purchased  its 
neutrality  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
French  Directory,  guaranteeing  the  payment 
cf  2,000,000  fraucs,  and  a  loan  to  the  same 
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amount.    Excited  by  the  establishment  ofl 
republics,  ou  a  democratic  basis,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Po,  the  disaffected  part  of  its ; 
population,  under  the  secret  influence  of. 
the  French,  was  desirous  of  a  similar  form  I 
of  government.    Accordingly,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  on  the  22ml  of  May,  when 
the  slaughter  of  several  French  families  took  t 
place.     Napoleon  Buonaparte  immediately 
dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavalette,  to 
(kin and  reparation.    On  the  Oth  of  June,  a 
demoeratical  constitution  was  established, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian  Bcpublic, 
when  Genoa  became  a  mere  outwork  of  the 
French  republic. 

While  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  engaged 
in  his  concoction  of  the  Ligurian  republic, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  (which  no  less 
deserves  record  than  his  military  achieve- 
ments) to  the  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  who 
had  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  people 
of  his  diocese,  recommending  them  to  ab- 
stain from  all  violence  towards  the  French ; 
and  of  which  he  sent  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
a  copy  :— "  In  reading  your  pastoral  letter, . 
reverend  citizen,  1  thought  I  recognised  one , 
of  the  apostles.  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
wrote.  How  truly  respectable  is  religion, 
when  enforced  by  such  supporters  as  you. 
You  arc  a  true  apostle  ;  for  you  preach  the 
gospel,  and  compel  your  enemies  to  esteem 
you.  How  happens  it  that  the  priests  of 
your  diocese  arc  actuated  by  so  different  a 
spirit?  Chri>t  sought  only  to  act  by  con- 
viction, and  submitted  to  death  rather  than 
use  violence  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  Ouly 
wicked  priests  can  preach  the  effusion  of 
blood.  1  hope  shortly  to  be  at  Genoa,  when 
1  shall  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness  to 
converse  with  a  person  of  your  character. 
Such  prelates  as  Fcnelon  was,  and  as  the 
bishops  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa  are 
at  present,  confer  the  highest  lustre  on  re- 
ligion. They  not  only  preach,  but  practise 
it.  A  good  and  a  virtuous  bishop  is  the 
best  preseut  that  heaven  can  make  to  a 
citv,  and  to  a  whole  country." 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
established  himself  in  his  princely  residence  1 
at  Montcbello,  nciir  Milan,  where  he  held  his 
court  in  rcjjal  splendour,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
pope,  Genoa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
the  Swiss  republic ;  negotiated  with  Austria; 
and  overawed  their  "  five  majesties  of  the 
Luxembourg,"  as  tlic  directors  now  began 
to  be  called.  The  French  army  went  into 
cantonments  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
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The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  placo 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Venice,  but  the 
Austrian  cabinet  supposed  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  was  approaching  a  crisis, 
from  the  defection  of  Pichcgru  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  royalists  at  Paris  ;  but  when 
that  expectation  disappeared  by  the  arrest 
and  exile  of  Pichegru,  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  the  documents  which  had  been 
found  in  D'Entraigue's  possession  when  he 
was  delivered  over  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio  was  signed  ou  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober. By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  ceiled 
to  France  Austrian  Flanders,  and  guaran- 
teed the  boundary  of  the  Hhiue,  and  that 
the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  summit  of  the  Maritime 
Alps.  In  addition,  he  surrendered  Mantua, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  imperial  states  in 
Italy,  and  Maiyence,  the  bulwark  of  the 
empire  on  the  Rhine.  As  an  indemnifi- 
cation, Venice  and  all  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces were  handed  over  by  Buonaparte  to 
Austria,  except  the  Ionian  Isles  and  Dal- 
matia,  of  which  the  French  kept  the  sove- 
reignty. By  virtue  of  the  same  treaty, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  added,  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  the  Italian  territory 
of  the  Valtellina  (which  for  ages  had  been 
subject  to  the  Swiss)  to  the  Cisalpiue  republic. 
Various  minor  arrangements  remaining  to 
be  considered  besides  those  which  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Cam  po- Form  io, 
a  congress  of  all  the  German  powers  waa 
summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  at  Ras- 
tadt,  whither  Napolcrn  Buonaparte  received 
orders  from  the  Directory  to  appear,  to  per- 
fect his  work,  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
of  France. 

Thus  terminated  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  year* 
of  age.  His  future  career  seems  well  por- 
trayed by  the  writer  of  a  letter  preserved 
by  'De  Bourricnne  :  —  "In  that  thought- 
ful head  and  soaring  mind,  there  are  bold 
conceptions  which  will  hereafter  influeucc 
the  destinies  of  Europe."  About  this  time, 
full  of  his  design  of  destroying  England — 
(or,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to 
the  Directory,  dated  18th  of  October  in 
this  year,  "  It  is  indispensable  for  our  go- 
vernment to  destroy  England :  that  douc, 
Europe  is  at  our  feet") — he  published  au 
address  to  the  sailors  of  the  squadron  of 
Admiral  Brueys,  which,  while  foreshadowing 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  seems  to  " 
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his  hopes  on  the  British  possessions  in 
India  : — "  Sailors  !  without  you  we  should 
be  unable  to  make  known  the  French  name 
beyond  a  small  corner  of  Europe.  With 
you,  we  will  traverse  the  seas,  and  bear  the 
standard  of  the  republic  into  countries  the 
most  remote." 

The  Directory  presented  the  army  of  Italy 
with  a  magnificent  flag,  having  inscribed  on 
one  side  the  words,  "  A  grateful  country  to 
the  army  of  Italy ;"  on  the  other,  the  record 
of  that  army's  achievements  in  the  campaign  ' 
just  ended;  viz. — "One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
standards,  five  hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  six 
hundred  field-pieces,  five  bridge  equipages, 
nine  61-gun  ships,  twelve  32-gun  frigates, 
twelve  corvettes,  and  eighteen  galleys :  armis- 
tices with  Sardinia,  Naples,  the  pope,  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma :  convention  at  Monte- 
bello  with  the  Liguriau  republic:  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio :  liberty  conferred  on 
Bologna  and  fifteen  other  states;  and  also 
on  Couyra,  Ithaca,  and  the  iEgean  Isles : 
sent  to  Paris  the  master-pieces  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Guercino,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, 
Correggio,  Albano,  the  Carracci,  Raphael, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  The  flag  was 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Directory,  as  a  me- 
morial of  national  heroism.  The  document, 
however,  omitted  to  state,  that  400,000,000 
francs  had  been  levied  on  the  unfortunate 
couutries  in  the  course  of  the  two  years 
which  the  war  had  lasted. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte's  stay  at  Rastadt 
was  but  short.  The  minute  matters  of 
diplomacy,  which  were  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, were  not  to  his  taste.  "  As  he  was 
not  a  man,"  his  secretary,  Bourricnnc, 
observes,  "to  spin  out  years  in  manufac- 
turing German  treaties,  he  quitted  the 
congress,  leaving  the  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  minor  arrangements  to  other  hands, 
and  set  out  for  Paris,  where  his  return  was 
anxiously  desired."  Among  the  troops  who 
had  returned  from  their  fields  of  glory, 
■ongs  were  sung  extolling  their  general  as  a 
god ;  and  their  common  cry  was,  that  "  it 
was  time  to  turn  out  the  lawyers,  and  make 
the  little  corporal  king."  He  reached  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  December.  As  related 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  a  grand 
ffte  was  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  presented  to  the  Directory.  In  the 
month  of  October,  this  body  had  auuounced 
to  the  French  people  their  intention  to 
carry  the  war  with  the  English  into  Eng- 
.  land  itself;  the  immediate  organisation  of 


a  great  invading  array ;  and  tlicir  desigu 
to  place  it  under  the  command  of  citizen 
General  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  deportment  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
on  his  return  to  the  French  capital,  covered 
with  so  great  glory  as  he  was,  bespoke  con- 
summate prudence  and  discretion,  and  a 
well-regulated  mind.  lie  received  the  pub- 
lic congratulations  with  an  air  of  dignified 
sensibility.  So  far  from  courting  the  public 
eye,  he  lived  in  a  house  of  ordinary  appear- 
auce,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  city,  lie 
spent  his  time  among  the  most  distinguished 
literary  persons  of  the  day  and  the  members 
of  the  National  Institute.  To  the  intima- 
tion that  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of 
that  body,  his  reply  was,  in  a  letter  to 
Canens: — "Citizen  President, — The  votes 
of  those  distinguished  men  who  compose 
the  National  Institute  do  me  honour.  1 
am  very  sensible,  that  before  1  am  their 
equal,  I  must  be  a  long  time  their  scholar. 
If  I  knew  of  any  more  expressive  mode  of 
expressing  my  esteem  for  them,  I  would 
adopt  it.  True  conquests,  which  alone  an: 
followed  by  no  regrets,  are  the  conquests 
made  over  ignorance.  The  pursuit  that  is 
of  all  the  most  honourable,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  to  nations,  is  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  human  knowledge." 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
received  his  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  "the  army  of  England,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coasts,  visiting  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  AValehercn,  and 
other  points  opposite  to  the  KnglUh  coasts ; 
at  the  same  time  interrogating  the  sailors, 
fishermen,  and  smugglers  in  these  localities, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  channel  and  the 
coasts  and  harbours  of  England.  At  length, 
having  organised  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  he  perceived  that,  ere  the 
attempt  could  be  made  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, preparations  were  indispensable,  which 
France  was  not  in  a  condition  to  execute. 
Having  determined  in  his  own  mind  the  in- 
defeasibility  of  the  attempt,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  resigned  his  command,  telling  the 
Directory  "the  attempt  would  be  too  despe- 
rate a  hazard." 

Before  closing  the  record  of  this  year's 
eveDts,  we  may  here  mention,  thnt  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  contrived,  in  the  month  of 
September,  to  effect  his  escape  from  the 
Temple  iu  France,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fined. Sir  Sidney  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  his  countrymen,  who  looked  upon 
his  escape  as  a  miracle.    George  III.  eon- 
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ferred  the  most  marked  attention  on  dim 
when  he  preseutcd  himself  at  court,  and 

•  The  circumstance*  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  deten- 
tion and  <  scape  from  pri<on,  lire  so  interesting  and 
remarkable,  thai  no  apology  is  necessary  for  hiving 
them  before  the  reader.  When  Sir  Sidney  was  taken 
prisoner  off  Havre  de  Grace,  there  was  then  with 
him,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  mine  time,  a  French 

emigrant,  M.  de  Tr  ,  and  who,  it  had  been 

agreed,  was  to  pass  as  Sir  Sidney'*  servant,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  save  hi*  life*  in  that  disguise. 
His  secretary  was  also  made  prisoner  at  the  fame 
time.  The  Frenchman  took  the  name  of  "  John." 
The  three  prisoners  W(  re  removed  to  I'm  is  and  con- 
fined in  the  Ahbaye,  and  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  To  effect  their  escape  was  the  subject  on 
which  they  employed  all  their  thoughts.  The  window 
of  their  prison  was  towards  the  street,  and  they 
observed  that  a  lady  from  an  upper  window  on  the 
opposite  side  frequently  looked  over  to  that  part  of  th*> 
prison  where  they  were  confined.  It  occurred  to  Sir 
Sidney,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  his  fair  neighbour 
might  be  made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  what 
he  so  much  desired — his  escape  from  prison.  In 
order  to  attract  her  attention,  whenever  he  observed 
her  ut  the  window,  he  played  plaintive  oirs  upon  his 
flute;  and  one  morning,  seeing  that  she  was  looking 
attentively  at  him  with  a  glass,  he  tore  a  leaf  out  of 
an  old  book  which  was  lying  in  his  room,  and  with 
Home  soot  from  the  chimney,  he  marked  upon  it  the 
letter  A.  This  he  held  up  to  the  window,  when  the 
lady  nodded  in  token  that  she  understood  what  it 
meant.  Sir  Sidney  then  touched  the  top  of  the  first 
bar  of  the  grating  of  the  window  of  his  cell,  and 
ngain  held  up  the  letter  A  ;  he  then  touched  the 
second,  and  held  up  the  letter  B  ;  when  the  lady  by 
her  manner  showed  that  she  quite  comprehended  his 
intention,  in  this  novel  manner,  to  construct  an  al- 
phabet by  touching  the  bars,  the  first  representing 
the  letter  A,  the  second  B,  and  so  on.  Sir  Sidnpy 
spent  several  days  in  informing  his  unknown  friend 
his  name  and  quality,  and  implored  her  to  get  some 
royalist  of  sufficient  a  J  dress  to  assist  in  procuring 
bin  escape.  He  aKo  by  this  means  enabled  her  to 
draw  confidential  und  accredited  bills  for  considerable 
sums  of  money,  to  aid  the  promotion  of  the  scheme. 
Sir  Sidney  was  removed  to  the  Temple,  and  here  his 
lady  friend  contrived  to  correspond  with  him.  Seve- 
ral plans  were  proposed  for  bis  escape,  but  none  were 


determined  on,  as  they  could  not  b 


d  tr 


brace  the  liberation  of  his  two  friends,  whom  he  de- 
termined not  to  leave  behind  him.    "  John's"  wife. 

Madame  de  Tr  ,  at  length  came  to  Paris,  and 

arranged  with  a  royalist  in  France  to  assist  in  de- 
livering them  from  pii*on.  The  following  was  the 
plan  determined  on  A  house  was  taken  adjoining 
the  orison,  and  a  hole  wns  to  be  excavated  twelve 
feet  long  from  the  cellar,  and  thus  a  communication 
would  be  made  with  the  Temple,  through  which  they 
could  pais.  The  friends  of  Sir  Sidney  had  pro- 
ceeded in  their  process  of  excavation  for  several  days, 
and  the  communication  was  almost  complete,  when, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  expected  to  make 
their  escape,  a  stone  fell  from  the  wall  and  rolled  to 
the  f  jot  of  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty.  This  hav- 
ing attracted  his  attention,  an  alarm  was  given,  and 
the  whole  was  discovered.  The  parties  concerned 
in  the  attempt,  however,  all  got  safety  off ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Centftl  Bureau,  when  they  arrived, 
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finding  only  a  few  pieces  of  furniture,  trunks  filled  with 
logs  of  wood,  hay,  \c,  und  the  hats  adorned  with  tri- 
coloured  cockades,  which  the  prisoners  intended  to 
wear.  This  first  attempt,  although  so  well  planned, 
having  failed,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  turned  his  mind  to 
new  schemes  for  their  deliverance.  He  was,  how- 
ever, now  very  closely  watched.  The  keeper  and 
Sir  Sidney  were  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  he  never 
rtdaxed  in  carefully  watching  his  prisoner.  An  ex- 
change of  prisoners  between  the  two  countries  hav- 
ing taken  place,  Sir  Sidney  contrived  to  gvt  M.  de 

Tr  ,  who  still  passed  for  hi*  servant,  included 

in  the  cartel.    He  shortly  after  arrived  safely  in 
London.    On  the  4th  of  September,  the  keeper  who 
had  charge  of  Sir  Sidnev  was  displaced,  and  a  man 
of  the  name  of  I.nsnes,  of  grot  strictness  and  rigour, 
was  placed  over  him.    A  new  plan  of  escape  was  at 
this  time  suggested,  and  approved  of.    'I  he  mode 
pursued,  was  to  have  forged  orders  drawn  up  for  his 
removal  to  another  prison.    An   order  was  then 
drawn,  an  exact  factimife  of  thosf  in  use,  and  by 
means  of  a  bribe 'the  real  stamp  of  the  minister  wns 
obtained.    Two  friends  of  Sir  Sidney's  holdlv  pre- 
sented themselves  at  ihe  prison  with  this  forged 
order,  and  demanded  the  prisoners  to  be  handed 
over  to  them.    One  of  the  parlies  was  dressed  as  an 
adjutant,  the  other  as  an  oflicer.    The  keeper  care- 
fully examined  the  order,  and  having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  genuineness  of  the  minister's  signature,  he 
sent  for  the  prisoner*,  and  informed  them  of  the  order 
of  the  Directory.    Sir  Sidney  Smith  pretended  to 
be  very  much  concerned  at  the  change;  but  the 
pretended  adjutant  addressed  him,  and  in  the  most 
serious  manner  assured  him,  that  "the  government 
were  very  far  from  intending  to  aggravate  hi»  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  he  should  be  very  comfortable  at 
the  place  to  which  they  were  about  to  conduct  him." 
Sir  Sidney  then  proceeded  to  pack  up  his  cloth,  s. 
On  his  return,  and  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  go, 
the  registrar  of  the  prison  observed,  that  at  least 
six  men  from  the  guard  must  acroinpnny  him.  This 
was  an  honour  he  had  not  reckoned  on ;  but  bis 
friends  with  great  tant/  fnritl  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  registrar's  precaution.    After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  adjutant  remarked,  that  on 
rrjtrction  he  would  dispense  with  the  guard  if  Sir 
Sidney  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  tu-t 
attempt  to  escape.    Addressing  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
he  said,  "Commodore,  vou  are  an  officer;  I  am  an 
officer  also.    Your  parole  will  be  enough ;  give  m« 
that,  and  I  have  no  need  of  nn  escort.     "  Sir,"  re- 
plied Sir  Sidney,  "  if  that  is  sufficient,  I  swear  upon 
the  faith  of  an  officer,  to  accompany  you  wherever 
yon  choose  to  conduct  me."     The  keeper  of  thr 
prison  now  a*ked  for  a  discharge,  and  one  of  Sir 
Sidney's  friends  signed  the  book,  "  L Oyer,  A'iju- 
Utnt-gcncraL"    They  then  passed  out  of  the  prison 
and  entered  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  towards  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain.    Before  they  had  proceeded 
far,  however,  the  carriage  broke  down,  and  they  were 
obliged,  with  their  portmanteaus  in  their  hands,  t«» 
make  the  best  of  their  wov  to  the  rendexvous,  wht-rv 
they  all  safely  arrived.    They  then  started  off  imme- 
diaU  ly  for  ltouen,  which  in  a  few  days  thrv  quitted 
in  an  open  boat,  and  were  soon  afterwards  discovered 
by  an  English  cruising  frigate  which  picked  then* 
up  j  and  they  shortly  after  arrived  in  London. 
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The  French  revolutionary  government  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  their  designs  against  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  aud  a  large  portion  of  Italy, 
determined  to  turn  their  arms  against 
Switzerland.  To  give  colour  to  their  de- 
signs, they  alleged  that  the  Swiss  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  French  emigrants; 
and  (according  to  their  uuiform  system, 
when  they  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
country)  they  offered  fraternal  support  to 
that  part  of  the  population  which  was  dis- 
contented with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Besides  this  design,  the  accumulated  treasure 
of  three  centuries  in  Berne  (which  report 
had  greatly  maguificd,  but  which  really 
amounted  to  20,000,000  francs)  was  au 
irresistible  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Direc- 
tory. 

The  part  of  Switzerland  where  the  French 
began  their  military  operations  was  the 
country  of  the  Vaud,  or  Valteliue,  bordering 
on  that  part  of  France  formerly  called 
Franche-Comte.  A  large  division  of  the 
French  forces,  under  General  Menard,  had 
marched  thither  towards  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1797.  This  country  had  become 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  malcontents  in 
the  thirteen  cantons,  and  who  had  sent  a 
deputation  to  Paris  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  the  French  republic  in  furthering  their 
desigus.  Sanctioned  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory, the  insurgents  constituted  the  Pays-de- 
Vaad  the  "  Leinan  Republic,"  which  was 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory'. General  Menard  advanced  to  Fcrncy, 
near  Geneva ;  aud  General  Mounicr,  the 
commander  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  to  support  the 
expected  insurrection  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  diet  of  Berne  was  ap- 
prised of  the  movements  of  Menard,  they 
dispatched  Colonel  Weiss  with  a  force  to 
take  possession  of  Lausanne.  Menard  sum- 
moned Weiss  to  evacuate  the  Pays-de-Vaud ; 
and  two  soldiers  of  the  flag  of  truce  having 
been  by  accident  killed,  Menard  issued  a 
declaration  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  demo- 
cratic party  had  revolutionised  all  the  plain 
or  northern  part  of  Switzerland :  Zurich, 
Bale,  and  Argovie  had  hoisted  the  tri- 
coloured  flag. 

In  this  critical  emergency  the  diet  of  Berne 
published,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  a  dccla- 
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ration,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by 
solcmu  oath  to  defend  their  country  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  precedent  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  cantons  of  Frihourg, 
Uri,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Schaffhauseu. 
The  intrepid  Steigcr,  throwing  up  his 
civil  functions,  repaired  to  the  army  com- 
manded by  General  d'Erlach.  The  pa- 
triotic example  of  this  venerable  man  had 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  youth  of  all 
the  respectable  families  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  that  they  followed  him,  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  survive  the  subjugation 
of  their  country.  A  like  spirit  animated  all 
classes.  D'Erlach  found  his  forces  so  con- 
sidcrable,  that  he  solicited  permission  to 
attack  the  enemy  without  delay.  Timidity, 
however,  presiding  over  the  Swiss  councils, 
they  preferred  treaty  and  concession  to  the 
exhibition  of  national  courage  aud  patriotism. 
A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened,  and 
General  Brune,  who  had  succeeded  Menard, 
agreed  to  an  armistice  till  the  2nd  of  March, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his 
designs  into  execution. 

During  the  night  preceding  the  expiration 
of  the  armistice,  Brune  assailed  by  surprise 
the  Swiss  army,  which  amounted  to  21,000 
men.  The  Swiss  defended  themselves  with 
great  bravery  :  a  battalion  was  cut  to  pieces 
at  the  advanced  posts;  but  an  officer,  high  in 
command,  abaudoned  his  charge  and  fled. 
This  sudden  desertion  spread  universal  dis- 
couragement and  confusion.  Fribourg  and 
Soleure  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  French. 
During  their  retreat,  the  Swiss  fought 
desperately  on  the  3rd  and  -1th  of  March. 
The  rapid  advance  of  the  French  soon 
brought  on  a  decisive  battle.  By  day-break 
of  the  5th,  the  enemy,  making  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  left  division  of  the  Swiss  army, 
was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  though  the 
Swiss  army  consisted  of  but  8,000  men, 
while  the  French  were  15,000.  But  while 
fortune  smiled  on  the  arms  of  freedom,  a 
fatal  disaster  occurred  ou  the  right.  D'Er- 
lach, after  having  five  times  renewed  the 
contest,  was  overpowered  by  his  antagonist. 
In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Berne,  and  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Switzerland,  the  illustrious  Steiger  fell. 
The  wlsole  body  of  the  young  men  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  camp  when  he  renounced 
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his  place  in  the  senate,  shared  his  fnte :  they 
would  not  accept  of  quarter,  hut  fought  till 
the  last  man  was  slain.  Numbers  of  them 
were  youths  of  fifteen.  The  remains  of  the 
vanquished  army,  enraged  at  their  defeat, 
and  imputing  treasonable  practices  to  their 
commanders,  massacred  the  brave  d'Erlach 
and  some  of  his  principal  officers.  The  re- 
duction of  the  city  of  Berne  took  place  the 
same  evening;  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted, 
and  a  democratic  constitution  promulgated. 
The  fall  of  Berne  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  other  cantons,  which  had  e fleeted  a  closer 
union  with  it  than  that  which  formed  the 
Helvetic  confederacy.  Revolutionary  princi- 
ples, at  the  same  time,  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  level  parts  of  Switzerland :  but  the 
deluded  republicans  soon  tasted  of  the  fruits 
of  their  folly.  The  democratic  allies  of  the 
Swiss  now  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
the  confederacy,  which  was  erected  into  a 
republic,  one  and  indivisible. 

But  while  the  large  and  populous  cantons 
were  assenting  to  the  mandates  of  the 
French,  and  had  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
fraternising  allies,  the  small  cantons  and 
mountain  districts  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Appcn- 
zell,  Unterwalden,  Glaris,  and  St.  Gall 
remained  unintimidatcd,  and  rejected  the 
new  constitution.  They  formed  a  con- 
federacy to  resist  their  French  aggressors, 
and  determined  fearlessly  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them.  Women  even  joined  the  rauks 
of  their  husbands.  They  were  headed  by 
Aloys  Reding,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  the  triumphs  of  Morgartcn, 
Lam  pen,  and  Naefels  over  Austria,  and 
those  of  Granson,  Morat,  Nancy,  and  Ver- 
celli  over  France  and  its  chivalry  flitted  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  animated  them  to  the 
contest. 

They  immediately  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Lucerne  capitulated ;  but  when 
they  reached  Zurich,  they  found  the  French 
in  great  force.  General  Schauenberg  sur- 
prised the  town  of  Zug,  and  captured  8,000 
of  its  peasant  defenders.  But  Schwytz  was 
still  uusubdued.  Its  little  army  of  3,000 
men  took  post  at  Morgartcn.  At  day- 
break of  the  2nd  of  May,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  when,  after  a  furious 
conflict,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the 
patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Fresh  reinforcements  reaching  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  another  furious 
contest  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
which  lasted  till  darkness  prevented  its 
continuation.  The  patriots  now  learning 
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that  a  body  of  the  French  was  advancing 
in  their  rear  on  Schwytz,  agreed  to  a  con- 
vention, and  their  example  was  followed  by 
tho  other  small  cautons.     Thus  fell  tbe 
Helvetic  confederacy,  which  had  subsisted  l 
some  500  years  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  i 
enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and  liberty. 
Pillage   had   attended   the   steps  of  tbe 
French  army  in  every  direction  through  ' 
these  peaceful  regions.     Here  enormous 
contributions  were  levied  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  au  army  of  40,000  men :  tho 
spoliations  which  Bruuc  and  his  commissaries 
inflicted  on  Berne  and  Fribourg,  were  tri- 
fling in  comparison  with  those  of  the  com- 
missaries in  the  total  reduction  of  the  con- 
federacy.   A  fresh  contribution  of  six  mil- 
lion francs  was  levied  on  Berne,  of  seven 
and-a-half  on  Zurich,  Fribourg,  and  Solcurc, 
and  proportional  sums  on  the  other  cantons. 
The  French  commissary-general,  on  his 
arrival  in  Switzerland,  seized  ou  all  the 
treasures  and  stores  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  they  were  confiscated  as  prize  to  tbe 
French  republic.    The  Directory,  by  pro- 
clamation, informed  the  Swiss  that  they 
were  a  conquered  nation,  aud  must  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

These  harsh  measures  increased  the  dis- 
content of  the  couquered,  and  when  com- 
pliance with  the  oath  imposed  by  the  new 
constitution  was  required,  the  shepherds  of 
Uutcrwalden  unanimously  refused  to  take 
it,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  Those 
of  Schwytz  and  Uri  followed  their  example. 
Against  the  united  forces  of  these  three 
forest  cantons,  amountiug  to  3,000  men, 
16,000  French,   under   Schauenberg,  ad- 
vanced to  compel  their  submission.  For 
several  days  the  Swiss  levies  kept  their 
adversaries  at  bay.     Their  resistance  waa 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.    Young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  threw  themselves  into 
the  fight;  but  resistance  was  vain  against 
the  vast  superiority  of  their  enemies.  The 
conquerors  pursued  the  fugitives  into  their 
houses,  and  massacred,  without  mercy,  all 
whom  they  found  there,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex  ;  and  to  consummate  their  atrocity, 
they  set  fire  to  the  habitations  and  destroyed 
the  very  cattle.     In  the  midst  of  thc*c 
atrocities,  about  200  men  of  the  canton  of 
Schwytz  were  on  the  march  to  join  their 
confederates  of  Unterwalden:  on  their  arrival 
late  at  night,  within  sight  of  Stantx,  seeing 
that  village  and  the  adjoining  ones  in  flames, 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  revenge  the 
sufferings  of  their  confederates.    They  in- 
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stantly  rushed  on  the  French,  and  after 
slaying  three  times  their  own  number, 
perished  to  the  last  man.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Grison8,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
calamities  which  their  confederates  in  the 
forest  cantons  were  suffering,  invoked  the 
aid  of  Austria,  guaranteed  by  ancient  trea- 
ties. In  the  middle  of  October,  7,000  Aus- 
trians  entered  the  Coire,  the  capital  of  the 
Grison  country,  and  occupied  positions  which 
were  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflicts  in 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Swabia,  which  was 
meditating  the  formation  of  a  republic,  was 
no  less  deterred  from  an  attempt  of  the 
kind  by  what  had  befallen  their  neighbours 
the  Swiss. 

The  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
most  credulous  as  to  the  ultimate  designs 
of  republican  Franco  in  other  countries. 
"  It  was  an  act,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  deeds  of 
rapine  and  blood  perpetrated  ou  the  world 
are  innocence  itself.  The  motive  was  as 
infamous  as  the  act.  An  innocent  treasure, 
sustained  by  the  tears  of  the  poor,  but 
which  attested  the  virtue  of  a  long  series  of 
magistrates,  caught  the  eye  of  the  spoiler, 
and  became  the  ruin  of  a  country  whose 
government  was  the  only  one  which  ever  ac- 
cumulated wealth  without  imposing  taxes." 

The  Directory  now  prepared  to  exercise 
their  revolutionising  powers  in  the  papal 
dominions :  the  treaty  of  Tollentino  was  a 
mere  semblance  of  reconciliation,  the  Di- 
rectory being  determined  on  "  the  conquest 
of  Rome"  (letter  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
12th  February,  1797),  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  that  document.  The  condition  of 
the  pope  had  been  deplorable.  His  treasury 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  the 
30,000,000  francs  stipulated  as  the  price  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Tollentino.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  best  possessions  and  of  his 
anthority  over  the  remaining  parts.  Revo- 
lutionary movements  were  encouraged  by 
the  French  in  every  portion  of  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Roman  re- 
public, under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  French,  was  recommended  by  the  authors 
of  these  outbreaks.  An  event  soon  occurred 
which  favoured  their  designs. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  a  crowd  of 
democratical  Romans  assembled  about  the 
Palazzo  Corsini,  the  residence  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  the  French  ambassador  to 
exclaiming — "  Long  live  the  Roman 
!"  and  invokiug  the  aid  of  the 


French  to  enable  them  to  plant  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  in  the  capital.  The  papal  go- 
vernment dispatched  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
to  disperse  the  malcontents.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  in  the  court-yard,  General 
Duphat,  who  was  attached  to  the  embassy, 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  down  stairs,  calling 
on  the  mob  to  follow  him  and  drive  away 
those  cowardly  soldiers  of  priests.  In  the 
combat  which  ensued,  Duphat  was  shot.  As 
soon  as  the  Directory  was  apprised  of  this 
catastrophe,  they  sent  orders  to  Berthier  to 
march  instantly  to  Rome  and  overthrow  the 
papal  government.  Immediately  Berthier 
ordered  Dombrowski,  with  0,000  Poles,  to 
advance  into  the  states  of  the  Church,  while 
he  himself  crossed  the  Apennines.  On  the 
10th  of  February  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  18,000  men  before  the  Eternal  City.  The 
terrified  cardinals  signed  a  capitulation  sur- 
rendering up  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  while 
the  pope  was  imploring  divine  aid  in  the 
Vatican.  On  the  following  day  he  made  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome ;  and  on  the 
15th,  the  democrats  of  Rome  erected  the 
tree  of  liberty  in  the  Campo-Vaccino,  the 
ancient  Fiumc,  and  proclaimed  the  Roman 
republic.  The  pope,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  Vatican,  under  a  French  guard 
of  500  men,  was  now  directed  to  retire  into 
Tuscany.  Refusing  obedience,  he  was,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  conducted  thither  by 
a  regiment  of  French  dragoons,  and  allowed 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  convent  of 
Augustinian  monks  in  Sienna. 

On  the  removal  of  the  pope,  the  systema- 
tic plan  of  French  spoliation  and  robbery 
commenced.  A  contribution  was  demanded 
of  4,000,000  livres  in  specie,  2,000,000  in 
provisions,  and  3,000  horses.  All  the  valu- 
able works  of  art  were  collected,  and  the 
Vatican  and  public  galleries  stripped  to  their 
naked  walls.  The  territorial  possessions  of  the 
church  and  the  monasteries  were  also  con- 
fiscated, and  heavy  contributions  and  forced 
loans  exacted  from  the  wealthy  classes. 

Holland  and  the  papal  dominions  having 
undergone  fusion  in  the  French  revolu- 
tionary crucible,  an  attempt  was  now  made 
to  incorporate  the  newly-created  Cisalpine 
republic  with  that  of  France.  In  March,  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Paris,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  infant  offspring  was  to  receive 
from  the  parent  republic,  a  French  garrison 
of  22,000  infantry  and  2,500  cavalry,  to  be 
maintained  and  clothed  by  the  former.  As 
soon  as  the  Frenchmen  were  comfortably 
housed,  proceedings  were  adopted  for  effect- 
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ing  a  change  in  the  democratic  constitution 
which  hat!  been  granted  by  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, and  as  discontent  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  nt  the  design,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  the  legislative  assembly  was  sur- 
rounded by  French  troops,  and  the  refrac- 
tory members  having  been  expelled,  a  con- 
stitution was  established  under  the  dictation 
of  the  French  ambassador,  which  placed  the 
Cisalpine  republic  at  the  mercy  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  France.  The  Cisalpine  republic 
was  now  bound  to  become  a  party  to  all  the 
wars  wherein  the  French  republic  should 
engage,  and  to  assist  it  with  all  its  means 
and  forces  when  required.  The  Ligurian 
republic  also  experienced  similar  treatment 
to  that  of  its  neighbour  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. 

During  these  events,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  France  were  heavily  felt  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  whose  dominions  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  conquests  in  Italy, 
were,  though  not  nominally,  more  subject 
to  the  French  than  to  himself.  His  terri- 
tories were  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
French  troops,  without  any  other  formality 
than  notice  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  to 
be  expected,  of  their  numbers,  and  the  sup- 

Klies  required  for  them.  An  event  now 
appened  which  furnished  the  Directory 
with  a  pretext  for  putting  their  designs  iuto 
execution. 

An  insurrection  having  broken  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carrosio,  supported  by 
2,000  troops  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  and 
instigated  by  the  councils  of  the  French 
Directory,  the  King  of  Sardinia  solicited 
permission  of  the  Ligurian  republic  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  Picdmontcse  troops  over 
their  territory,  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
sulated district  of  Carrosio.  On  refusal  of 
the  permission  solicited,  the  troops  effected 
their  passage,  and  in  two  engagements  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  the  insurgents 
and  the  Genoese.  The  French  Directory 
complaiued  of  this  passage  as  a  breach  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  with 
which  they  were  in  alliance,  and  required 
the  immediate  cession  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  as  a  sceuritv  of  the  conciliatory  dis- 
position  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
cession  was  made  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
a  body  of  French  troops  took  possession  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  By  the  cession  of  this 
impregnable  fortress,  the  French  considered 
themselves  masters  of  the  Sardinian  territories 
in  Piedmont.  They  soon  became  |>osscsse<l 
of  the  strongest  towns  and  fortresses  of 


these  states;  and  in  a  few  months  the  king 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  continental  do- 
minions, and  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  was  experiencing  the  con- 
sequences of  subjection  to  the  French,  the 
Directory  and  its  generals  were  solicitously 
preparing  the  means  of  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  south.  Naples  had  hitherto 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  revolutionary 
movements;  it  was  now  deemed  to  come 
within  the  vortex  of  French  fraternisation. 
The  cause  assigned  by  the  French  Directory 
for  aggression,  was  the  danger  arising  from 
the  increase  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and 
the  secret  negotiation  which  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  had  entered  into  with  Austria, — 
measures  which  that  court  had  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  from  the  fears  inspired  by 
the  proximity  of  the  French  armies,  anil 
the  propagandism  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples which  they  disseminated. 

At  this  moment,  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  news  of  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Nile, 
in  Egypt,  over  the  French  fleet.  Great 
were  the  effects  produced  by  that  event. 
The  submissive  and  adulatory  style,  which 
the  dread  of  the  French  had  occasioned, 
vanished  both  from  speech  and  writing ; 
and  people  boldly  expressed  their  real  sen- 
timents, and  renounced  their  infatuated  be- 
lief in  French  invincibility.  The  insup- 
portable haughtiness  with  which  the  French 
invariably  treated  the  conquered  countries, 
concurred  to  increase  the  odium  and  ab- 
horrence in  which  they  were  held.  Among 
instances  of  tyrannical  pride  which  the 
French  had  established  at  Rome,  GencrM 
Macdonald  issued  a  proclamation, concluding 
thus : — "  Such  is  the  will  of  the  great  nation,  j 
and  it  must  be  obeyed." 

At  the  time  that  the  French  republicans 
were  effecting  a  fusion  of  Switzerland  and  the 
papal  dominions  into  commonwealths,  on  the 
model  of  their  own,  thev  busily  em- 

ployed in  devising  a  constitution  so  as  to  as- 
similate that  of  the  Batavian  republic  to  the 
model  republic  of  France.  Delacroix,  their 
minister  at  the  Hague,  undertook  the  office. 
At  a  public  dinner,  given  by  him  on  the 
22ud  of  Jauuary  of  this  year,  after  the 
popular  toasts,  he  exclaimed,  glass  in  hand, 
"  Is  there  no  Batavian  who  will  plunge  a 
pouiard  iuto  the  constitution,  on  the  altar 
of  his  country?"  On  the  same  night  the 
leading  deputies  were  arrested,  and  the  bar- 
riers closed.    All  the  public  functionaries 
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were  superseded ;  and  numbers  were  pro- 
scribed and  banished.  A  military  despotism, 
in  the  iuterest  of  France,  was  immediately 
established. 

The  inhabitants  of  Goza,  a  small  depen- 
dent island  of  Malta,  were  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  insurrection  against  their 
oppressors.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  his 
leaving  that  island  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage  to  Egypt,  had  left  there  a  garrison 
of  3,000  men.  They  made  so  many  re- 
quisitions, particularly  of  the  plate  belonging 
to  the  churches  and  the  hospitals,  that  a 
general  rising  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
August,  wheu  the  people,  whose  patience  was 
exhausted  by  their  insolence  and  extortions, 
attacked  them  with  so  great  fury  that  they 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  forts, 
where  the  inhabitants  kept  them  closely 
confined. 

The  Neapolitan  government  was  the  next 
to  display  its  detestation  of  French  princi- 
ples and  aggression.  They  solicited  Austria 
to  send  General  Mack  to  command  their 
army.  On  the  23d  of  November  the  King 
of  Naples  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  accompanied  by  General  Mack,  and 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. His  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance so  disconcerted  the  French  and  their 
partisans  that  they  hastily  withdrew  from 
Rome,  which  was  left  open  and  defenceless 
to  the  Neapolitan  troops.  Mack  rapidly 
advanced,  and  the  King  of  Naples  made  his 
triumphal  eutry  into  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
29th. 

The  Neapolitan  general  even  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  extent  of  country.  But 
General  Championct,  who  had  succeeded 
Berthier  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  collecting  the  various 
bodies  of  French  forces  which  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  Roman  territory,  marched 
against  the  enemy.  The  first  action  was  at 
Porto  Ferino,  where  the  Neapolitans,  amount- 
ing to  1 8,000  men,  were  defeated  by  General 
Rosea,  at  the  head  of  less  than  4,000,  with  the 
loss  of  their  baggage,  and  a  large  number  of 
slain  and  wounded.  At  Monterosi,  General 
Kellerman,  with  scarcely  2,000  men,  en- 
countered 8,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  made 
prisoners,  a  large  number  slain,  and  all  their 
artillery,  equipage,  and  baggage  taken.  The 
remnant  of  the  vanquished  retired  to  Civita 
Castellana,  where  it  united  itself  to  10,000 
men  commanded  by  Mack,  who  surrounded 
himself  with  strong  entrenchments,  which 
attacked  and  carried  by  Generals 


Macdouald  and  Mathicu,  by  whom  5,000 
men  were  made  prisoners.  Several  other 
engagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the 
French  were  victorious.  Thus,  in  the  space 
of  three  weeks  from  his  invasion  of  the 
Roman  territory,  Mack  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  Naples,  the  Neapolitan  king  hav- 
ing previously  fled,  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
from  Rome;  18,000  French  veterans  having 
driven  before  them,  in  the  most  hurried 
flight,  10,000  gaily-dressed  martinets  and 
their  followers. 

Championct  vigorously  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives. The  court  of  Naples  was  thrown  into 
so  great  terror,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  of  December,  they  and  the  ministers 
withdrew  on  board  Nelson's  fleet,  and  em- 
barked for  Sicily,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  valuables,  and  a  million  of  specie  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  leaving  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  capital  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  power  and  extent  of  country  which 
the  French  republic  had  acquired,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  were,  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  It  had  already  estab- 
lished its  dominion,  by  intrigue  and  con- 
quest, over  more  than  one-half  of  Europe. 
From  the  Tcxcl  to  the  extremity  of  Italy,  a 
chain  of  dependent  and  affiliated  republics 
had  been  formed  under  its  auspices  :  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  it  had  organised  the 
Batavian,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Ligurian ; 
and  before  its  close  it  had  added  to  the 
number,  the  Helvetic,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Parthcnopcian ;  for  though  the  last-men- 
tioned was  not  constituted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1799,  the  French  agents  at  Naples 
had  already  founded  its  basis  and  ensured 
its  establishment.  To  maintain  these  con- 
quests, and,  by  the  propagation  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  and  principles,  continue  to 
extend  their  power  over  the  remaining  states 
of  Europe  not  yet  subject  to  their  sway,  the 
government  of  France  applied  itself  with 
uuwearied  devotion  to  furnish  the  means. 
For  this  purpose,  the  law  of  conscription 
was  adopted,  by  which  every  Frenchman, 
from  twenty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  was 
declared  amenable  to  military  service. 
France  was  ordered  immediately  to  furnish 
a  levy  of  200,000  men ;  the  affiliated  re- 
publics of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  18,000 
each,  from  sixteen  to  forty -five  years  of  age ; 
and  the  Cisalpine  republic  to  put  its  whole 
contingent  at  the  disposal  of  France.  The 
means  to  maintain  this  large  force  were  com- 
mensurate.   Besides  the  vast  sums  which 
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had  already  been  levied  on  the  conquered  24,000,000  francs,  and  fresh  contributions 
states,  as  contributions  and  compensations, !  were  enforced  on  the  Kiug  of  Sardinia  and 
in  specie,  warlike  stores,  &c,  the  Cisalpine  !  the  Roman  republic  of  eight  and  twclre 
republic  was  now  assessed  with  a  loan  of  |  million  francs. 


THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798. 


!  I  Thk  year  1798  opened  iuauspiciously  for 

1  j  England.    Ireland  was  a  scene  of  danger. 

I  The  excitement  produced  by  French  revo- 
lutionary principles  gave  rise  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the  year 

i  171)3,  the  professed  objects  of  which  were 
|  parliamentary  reform  and  Roman  Catholic 
!  emancipation  ;  but  the  real  one,  the  erection 
,  of  an  Hibernian  republic,  affiliated  with  the 

republic  of  France. 
I     This  institution  was  projected  and  orga- 

1  nised  by  Wolfe  Tone.  The  plan  of  union 
and  action  was  simple  and  judicious.  It 
formed  a  concatenation  of  agents,  and  a  unity 
of  design,  which  combined  order,  expedition, 
nnd  secrecy.  For  the  purpose  of  effectual 
concealment,  no  meeting  consisted  of  more 
than  twelve  persons :  five  of  these  meetings 
were  represented  by  five  members  in  a  com- 
mittee vested  with  the  management  of  all 
their  affairs  :  from  each  of  these  committees, 
which  were  styled  baronial,  a  deputy  attended 
in  a  superior  committee,  which  presided  over 
all  those  of  the  barony  or  district :  one  or 
two  deputies  from  each  of  these  superior 
committees  composed  ono  for  the  whole 
county,  and  two  or  three  from  every  county- 
committee  composed  a  provincial  one.  The 
provincial  committees  chose,  in  their  turn, 
five  persons  to  superintend  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  uniou :  they  were  elected  by 
ballot,  and  only  known  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  provincial  committees,  who  were  officially 
the  scrutineers.  Thus,  though  their  power 
was  great,  their  agency  was  invisible,  and 
they  were  obeyed  without  being  seen  or 
known.  Their  military  confederacy  was 
equally  effective.  All  the  Irish  malcontents, 
to  the  number  of  200,000,  were  enrolled  in 
this  confederacy. 

To  this  association  the  French  govern- 
ment had,  by  secret  propagandism,  held  out 
hopes  of  co-operation  for  the  dismemberment 
of  Ireland  from  England — a  plan  which 
France,  a  century  before,  had  attempted  to 
put  into  execution,  and  erect  Ireland  into  a 
separate  state,  under  tho  expelled  Stuarts. 
;  The  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  with 
I  which  the  French  agents  filled  the  ardent 


and  enthusiastic  minds  of  the  Irish,  favoured 
their  designs.  All  the  Romish  population 
of  Ireland  soon  became,  by  the  strongest 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  secrecy,  leagued  together 
for  the  establishment  of  their  Hibernian  , 
republic.  To  support  the  Protestant  cause, 
the  members  of  that  creed  assumed  the  name 
of  Orangemen,  in  remembrance  of  William 
III.,  to  whom  the  protcstants  of  Ireland  con- 
sider themselves  indebted  for  their  deliver- 
ancc  from  the  oppression  of  the  Romanists. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  designs 
into  execution,  the  French  government  had, 
in  the  beginning  of  1793,  dispatched  a 
secret  agent  to  Ireland,  to  offer  to  the 
leaders  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen 
the  aid  of  French  arms  for  the  revolution- 
ising of  Ireland.    Again,  in  1794,  another 
emissary,  of  the  name  of  Jackson,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  and  a  p  rotes  tan  t  clergyman 
by  profession,  came  over  from  France  on  the 
same  mission.    Ho  communicated  his  ob- 
jects to  Hamilton  Rowan,  Wolfe  Tone,  Nap- 
pcr  Taudy,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  others  of 
the  Irish  revolutionists,  and  repeated  the 
promises  of  the  French  to  assist  "  in  break- 
ing their  chains."    Jackson,  who  had  en- 
trusted the  secrets  of  his  errand  to  a  person 
in  the  confidence  of  the  English  ministry, 
was  arrested,  and  having  been  tried  for  high 
treason,  was  condemned  nnd  executed.  Wolfe 
Tone   and   Hamilton   Ilowan  escaped  to 
America.    In  1796,  Tone  went  to  France, 
where,  being  introduced  to  General  Clarke 
(afterwards  the  notorious  Dukcde  Feltre).  to 
induce  him  to  expedite  the  promised  assis- 
tance to  the  Irish  malcontents,  he  promised 
him  £1,000  a-year  for  life,  and  hinted  thnt 
liberal  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
French  generals  who  assisted  in  liberating 
Ireland;  but  at  the  same  time, acknowledging 
his  own  necessitous  condition,  the  French 
authorities  appointed  him  a  brigadier-general, 
with  a  month's  pay  in  advance.    The  French 
government,  professing  a  desire  of  entering 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  member*  of 
the  United  Irishmen  of  the  most  exalted 
station,  Lord  Edward  Fitxgerald,  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Arthur  O'Connor, 
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1  nephew  to  Lord  LongueTille,  were  appointed 
|  to  settle  the  treaty,  and  for  that  purpose , 
they  went  over  to  France,  and  arranged  the  ' 
business  with  General  llochc.    This  trans-  j 
action  took  place  ahout  the  middle  of  1796, 
and  in  1 797  the  French  expedition  sailed  for 
Bantry  Bay,  with  the  liberating  army  and 
Wolfe  Tone  on  board.    The  fate  of  this  ex- 
pedition has  been  already  detailed  at  p.  77 
of  this  work.    In  the  month  of  February 
of  the  present  year  (1798),  a  pressing  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Irish  executive  of  the  j 
malcontents  to  the  French  Directory,  stating 
that  already  300,000  United  Irishmen  were  ! 
regimented  and  armed,  and  urgently  soliciting  ! 
the  co-operation  of  their  French  friends. 
!  Tafleyraud  assured  their  agent  at  Paris  that 
the  French  expedition  would  sail  in  the  month 
of  April :  but  Arthur  O'Connor,  Quigley 
(an  Irish  priest),  and  ttinus,  an  active  mem- 
i  ber  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
were  arrested  at  Margate  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking  for  France.    A  paper 
being  found  on  Quigley,  inviting  the  French 
Directory  to  invade  England,  he  was  put  on  his 
trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
was  executed.    In  consequence  of  other  dis- 
>  coveries,  obtained  by  the  information  of  one 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  originally  been  a 
woollen  manufacturer,  but  had  joined  the  so- 
ciety of  United  Irishmen,  and  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  insurgent  levies, 
fourteen  of  the  chief  delegates  were  arrested 
in  Dublin ;  and  the  retreat  of  Lord  Edward 
riUsgerald  being  discovered,  in  the  attempt 
to  arrest  him  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterwards.*  M'Cann,  Byrne, 
and  the  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Shcares, 
were  tried  and  executed.   Arthur  O'Connor, 
Emmet,  M'Neviu,  and  others,  were  banished. 
Immediately  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  counties  of  Wexford,  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick.  The  insurgents  commenced  their 
operations  on  the  23rd  of  May — (the  day 
appointed  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  for  the 
general  rising,  when  he  was  to  have  assumed 
the  duties  of  commander-in-chief) — by  at- 
tacking Naas,  a  town  distant  fifteen  miles 
from  Dubliu,  but  they  were  forced  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded.    At  the  heights  of  Kilcullen, 
the  farm-house  of  Rath,  Tallaghthill,  Car- 
low,  and  Kildare,  they  also  sustained  a  loss  of 
wme  hundreds  at  each  place.  On  the  25th, 
about  15,000,  headed  by  Father  John  Mur- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  formidable  attempt  at  ■ 
rebellion,  see  Wright's  J/trtory  of  Ireland,  published  ' 
by  the  London  Printing  and  Publish -ng  Company.  : 


phy,  marched  against  Wexford.  Part  of  the 
garrison  marched  out  to  give  them  battle, 
but  they  were  surrounded  nnd  entirely  de- 
feated, Colonel  Footc  and  two  soldiers  alone 
escaping.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
marched  to  Enuiscortliy,  which  they  took, 
but  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  The  town  of 
Wexford,  being  now  no  longer  teuablc,aurrcn- 
dered  on  the  30th.  Having  fortified  a  posi- 
tion at  Vinegar  Hill,  they  advanced  against 
New  Ross,  on  the  confines  of  Kilkenny,  but 
they  were  here  defeated  by  Major-general 
Johnson,  with  the  loss  of  above  2,000  men. 
In  revenge,  they  massacred  about  100  pro- 
testaut  prisoners,  whom  they  had  taken  at 
Wexford.  At  Ncwtownbarry,  after  having 
taken  and  retaken  the  town,  they  were  put 
to  flight  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 

Lord  Lake,  having  by  this  time  collected 
10,000  men,  advanced  against  the  eutreuclied 
camp  of  the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill.  On 
the  21st  of  June  he  assailed  their  position, 
and,  though  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance, 
it  was  carried  with  a  severe  loss  to  both  sides, 
and  all  their  cannon  and  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  surren- 
der of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy  immediately 
followed.  Thus  the  rebellion  iu  the  south 
of  Ireland  was  entirely  suppressed,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  for  all  who 
submitted  before  a  certain  day.  In  this 
lamentable  contest  not  less  than  30,000  per- 
sons must  have  perished  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  and  more  than  half  that  number  on 
the  side  of  the  royalists.  The  French  Di- 
rectory, by  means  of  their  emissaries  and 
spies,  made  several  attempts  to  rekindle  the 
expiring  flame  of  rebellion.  To  furt  her  their 
designs,  General  Humbert  was  dispatched 
from  Rochfortwith  1,1 50  men,  and  uniforms 
and  equipments  for  3,000  rebel  Irishmen. 
On  the  22d  of  August  three  French  frigates, 
having  eluded  the  British  marine,  landed 
Humbert  and  his  forces  at  Killala.  Having, 
with  the  aid  of  Napper  Tandy,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  France,  organised  a 
provisional  government,  and  enrolled  such 
of  the  peasantry  of  Connaught  as  could  be 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  he  advanced 
to  Castlebar,  having  previously  published  the 
following  proclamation  :— 

"  United  Irish  !  The  soldiers  of  the  great 
nation  have  landed  on  your  shores,  amply 
provided  with  arms,  artillery,  and  muni- 
tions of  all  kinds,  to  aid  you  iu  breaking 
your  fetters  and  recovering  your  liberties. 
Napper  Tandy  is  at  their  head":  he  has  sworn 
to  break  your  fetters,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
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tempt.  To  arms!  freemen,  to  arras!  the 
trumpet  calls  you.  Do  not  let  your  brethren 
perish  unrevenged  :  if  it  be  their  destiny  to 
fall,  may  their  blood  cement  the  glorious 
fabric  of  freedom." 

On  reaching  Castlcbar,  Humbert  attacked 
Lord  Lake,  who  had  under  his  command  a 
force  of  4,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  yeomanry 
and  militia,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  can- 
non and  000  prisoners.  Advancing  to  Tuam, 
Humbert  was,  on  the  8th  of  September,  en- 
countered by  the  advanced  guard  of  Lord 
Cornwall!*,  and  being  surrounded,  was  com- 
pelled, after  a  gallant  resistance,  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  No  sooner  was  Napper  Tandy 
apprised  of  the  fate  of  Humbert,  than,  in- 
stead of  "  perishing  in  his  attempt,"  as  the 
proclamation  phrased  it,  he  fled  on  board  the 
French  brig  Anacreon,  and  escaped  to  France. 

Within  one  mouth  after  the  surrender  of 
Humbert  and  his  "  Arme'e  d'  Irlande,"  the 
French  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  ferment  in  Ireland,  dispatched  from 
Brest  a  strong  squadron,  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  and  a  schooner, 
haviug  on  board  3,000  men,  under  the  com- 
maud  of  Generals  I  larch  and  Menage,  with  a 
traiu  of  artillery,  some  battering  cannon,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  military  stores;  and,  on 
the  1 1th  of  October,  arrived  off  Lough  Swilly, 
where  they  were  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Borlasc  Warren,  who  was  cruising  near  that 
port  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Immediately 
the  signal  was  made  for  a  general  chase,  and 
for  the  ships  to  "  form  in  succession  as  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy."  On  the  12th, 
at  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  was  seen  at  a  little  distance  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  French,  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  avoid  fighting,  formed  in  order 
of  buttle.  At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the 
fight  began.  After  a  defence  of  nearly  four 
hours  the  enemy's  liuc-of-battlc  ship  struck. 
The  frigates  made  all  sail  away ;  but,  being 
pursued,  iu  five  hours  three"  were  taken. 
Another  was  soon  after  captured ;  and,  ou 
the  morning  of  the  lfith,  two  others  were 
taken.  The  total  loss,  ou  board  the  British 
squadron,  of  killed  was  thirteen,  of  wounded 
seventy-five;  that  on  board  the  French  line- 
of- bat  tie  ship  was  270  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  that  on  board  of  two  of  the  captured, 
thirty-three  killed,  and  fifty-seven  wounded. 
The  loss  on  board  the  remaining  six  frigates 
could  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  The 
troops  and  seamen  captured  ou  board  the 
French  ships  amounted  to  nearly  4,000  men, 
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with  the  commodore  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
two  generals  of  the  land  forces.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  was  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  being 
tried  and  condemned,  prevented  execution 
by  suicide  in  Dublin  gaol.  In  his  autobio- 
graphy, he  styled  himself  "  adjutant-general 
and  chief  of  brigade  in  the  French  and  Ba- 
tavian  republics." 

Though  the  French  Directory  had  been 
foiled  in  their  designs  against  Ireland,  they 
still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  successful 
in  their  contemplated  invasion  of  England ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  an  army  amounting  U> 
27,000  men,  under  the  name  of  "  the  army 
of  England,''  was  dispersed  along  the  shores 
of  France  and  Holland,  from  Brest  to  the 
Texel,  within  twenty-four  hours'  march  of 
their  respective  ports  of  embarkation,  and  it 
was  their  intention  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte should  take  the  command  of  that  im- 
mense force.  The  fleets  of  Cadiz  and  Toulon 
were  in  readiness  to  unite  with  that  of  Brest, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops,  were  in  daily  construction. 
But  England,  with  an  elevated  courage,  be- 
held without  dismay  this  formidable  host. 
From  Caithness,  to  Kent  aud  Cornwall,  the 
British  people  were  in  arms.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  year  the  volunteer  system,  or  gene- 
ral arming  of  the  people,  had  taken  place. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  150,000  volun- 
teers were  embodied ;  and,  iu  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  government  was  authorised  to 
call  out  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  population. 

The  British  government,  having  received 
intelligence  that  a  large  number  of  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  or  transport-schuyts,  were 
being  fitted  at  Flushing  preparatory  to  their 
being  conveyed  by  the  Bruges  canal  to  Dun- 
kirk and  Oatend,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
threatened  invasion,  a  squadron,  consisting 
of  a  44-guu  ship,  seven  frigates,  and  seven- 
teen sloops,  bombs,  and  gun-vessel*,  with  a 
body  of  troops  on  board,  under  Major-general 
Kyre  Cootc,  were  dispatched  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Home  Popham,  to  destroy  the 
sluices,  gates,  and  basin  of  the  Bruges  canal 
at  Ostcud.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  squa- 
dron set  sail  from  Margate,  and,  on  the  19th, 
reached  their  intended  anchorage  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Ostcnd.  The  troops,  about  1,1-10 
officers  and  men,  effected  their  landing,  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  gunpowder,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  their 
sailing  from  Margate.  The  batteries  opened 
immediately  upon  the  nearest  British  ves- 
sels, and,  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  a  mu- 
tual cannonade  was  kept  up.    The  troops 
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had,  in  the  meantime,  blown  up  the  locks 
and  sluice-gates  of  the  canal,  and  destroyed 
Kraal  boats  lying  in  the  basin;  but,  on 
returning  to  the  beach  to  re-embark,  being 
prereated  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  ana 
turf,  they  took  up  their  position  on  some 
ana-hills  near  the  beach,  and  there  remained 
under  arms,  unmolested  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  the  ensuing  night ; 
but,  by  day-break  of  the  20th,  the  French, 
baring  collected  a  considerable  force,  ad- 
rauced  to  attack  them.  After  a  smart  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  British  sustained  a  loss 
of  sixty-five,  in  killed  and  wounded,  Coote 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering. 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Britain,  the  French  Directory  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  they  had  constructed  to  aid  them  in 
effecting  a  landing  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  possession  of  the  two 
imall  islands  of  St.  Marco  of — each  not  above 
200  yards  long,  by  120  broad — situated 
about  eight  miles  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  and 


which  had  been  taken  possession  of,  in 
1795,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  while  cruising 
on  that  coast,  and  were  garrisoned  with 
250  seamen  and  marines,  chiefly  invalids, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Price, 
R.N.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about  sixty 
boats  and  gun-brigs,  manned  with  a  large 
body  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  came  out  of 
Havre,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
night,  both  brigs  and  gun-boats  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  little  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued their  attack  for  about  five  hours; 
but  the  British  plied  them  with  their  bat- 
tery guns,  loaded  with  round,  grape,  and  can- 
nistcr  shot,  so  effectually,  that  they  were  glad 
to  sheer  off,  with  the  loss  of  seven  boats 
sunk,  and  one  taken  by  the  victors.  The 
loss  of  the  garrison  was  one  killed  and 
four  wounded ;  that  of  the  invaders,  accord- 
ing to  one  French  account,  was  900  killed 
and  drowned,  and  S00  wounded ;  according 
to  another  account,  the  loss  had  been  tri- 
fling. Lieutenant  Price  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain  for  his  gallant  de- 
I  fence.  s 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 


Napoleon  Buonapabte,  on  reporting  to  the 
Directory  the  impracticability  of  an  invasion 
of  England,  impressed  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  crippling  the  resources  of  that 
important  power  in  another  quarter.  To 
the  East  his  mind  had  for  some  time  been 
directed,  as  the  place  where  the  heaviest 
and  most  decided  blow  might  be  struck 
against  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Britain. 
The  objects  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  as  stated  by  himself, 
were — To  establish,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  a  French  colony  which  could  exist 
without  slaves,  and  supply  the  place  of  St. 
Domingo;  to  open  a  vent  for  French  manu- 
factures in  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and 
obtain  for  French  commerce  the  productions 
of  these  countries;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  to  set  out  from  Egypt  as  a  vast  place 
;  to  push  forward  an  army  of  60,000 
to  the  Indus,  rouse  the  Mahrattas  to 


s  revolt,  and  excite  against  the  English  the 
population  of  those  vast  countries.  Sixty 
thousand  men, — half  Europeans,  half  na- 
tives,— transported  on  50,000  camels  and 
10,000  boraes,  carrying  with  them  provisions 
for  fifty  days,  water  for  six,  with  150  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  double  ammunition,  would, 
VOL.  i  p 


he  said,  arrive  in  India  in  four  months. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  practicability 
of  his  project,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  de- 
clared, in  the  inflated  language  to  which  he 
was  now  becoming  accustomed — "  The  ocean 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle  when  vessels  were 
constructed ;  the  desert  becomes  passable 
the  moment  you  have  camels  and  drome- 
daries in  abundance."  The  Directory  for 
some  time  opposed  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
views,  on  the  grounds  that  the  expedition 
would  withdraw,  at  the  least,  40,000  of  the 
Site  of  the  French  troops ;  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  and  one  of  her  best  generals,  but 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  faith 
of  Austria.  The  objections  of  the  Directory 
were,  however,  overcome  by  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte; and  being  secretly  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  such  an  able  and  popular  general 
as  he  had  proved  himself,  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  was  agreed  to,  and  Napoleon 
at  once  proceeded  to  carry  his  plans 
into  execution.  With  the  usual  energy  of 
his  character,  he  commenced  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  great  armament ;  and  Toulon, 
Genoa,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  fixed  upon  for  the  assembly  and 
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embarkation  of  the  troops.  Let  us  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  measures  which 
Great  Britain  was  taking  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  storm  which  seemed  about  to 
burst  over  her  head. 

The  Mediterranean  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  still  continued 
its  blockade  of  Cadiz.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance had  occurred  at  this  station  during 
the  winter;  the  Spaniards  keeping  them- 
selves safe  inside  the  harbour.  On  the  29th 
of  April,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  joined  the 
fleet.  Having  recovered  from  the  wounds 
he  received  at  Santa  Cruz,  he  had  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  a  convoy, 
his  instructions  being  to  join  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  off  Cadiz  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  The  British  ministry  were 
aware  that  a  vast  armament  was  being  col- 
lected at  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and 
Civita  Veccia,  but  had  no  idea  where  the 
blow  which  these  preparations  portended, 
was  to  be  struck.  In  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  Earl  St.  Vincent  determined, 
on  Rear-admiral  Nelson's  arrival  off  Cadiz, 
to  employ  him  with  a  squadron  to  observe 
the  preparations  of  the  French.  Nelson 
left  the  fleet  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  joined 
by  three  sail-of-the-line  and  a  few  frigates. 
He  left  that  port  on  the  9th.  On  the  17th, 
having  captured  a  privateer,  he  obtained  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  of  the  force 
collecting  at  Toulon.  There  were  lying 
in  that  port,  including  the  Venetian  ships, 
nineteen  sail-of-the-line :  fifteen  ships  were 
ready  for  sea ;  and  in  these  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  was 
prepared  to  embark ;  but  for  what  destina- 
*  On  this  occasion,  the  perilous  nature  of  Nelson's 
•hip  wis  such,  that  when  the  AUxander  took  her 
in  tow,  Nelson,  conceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  Vanguard,  and  that  in  his  exertions  to  pre- 
serve that  ship,  Captain  Ball  might  lose  his  own,  he 
seised  the  speaking-trumpet,  and  ordered  Ball  to 
throw  off  the  cable,  and  let  him  loose.    To  this  Ball 

i  replied,  that  he  felt  confident  he  should  bring  him 
safe  into  port ;  and  added,  "  I  therefore  must  not,  and 
with  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  not  leave  you." 
When  they  arrived  in  the  harbour,  Nelson  embraced 
Ball,  and  thanked  him  as  his  deliverer ;  and  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  Nelson  ranked  him  as  one  of  his 
best  and  bravest  friends. 

t  In  describing  the  particulars  of  this  storm,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Nelson,  the  hero  of  the  Nile  thus 

I  writes: — " I  ought  not,"  he  says,  "  to  call  what  has 
happened  to  the  Vanguard  by  the  cold  name  of  ac- 
cident :  I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty's  good- 
ness, to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  1  hope  it  has 
made  me  a  better  officer,  as  1  feel  confident  it  has 
made  me  a  better  man.  I  kiss  with  all  humility  the 
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tion  Nelson  was  unable  to  learn.    On  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  the  little  squadron  was  1 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  in  the  gulf  of 
Lyons.    The  Vanguard  suffered  so  severely  i 
in  this  gale,  that  she  had  to  be  taken  in  tow  , 
by  the  Alexander,  Captain  Ball,*  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  of  St.  Pietro,  where  ' 
they  got  into  harbour  at  noon  of  the  22nd. 
The  Vanguard  had  lost  her  main  and  mizen- 
masts ;  also  her  foremast ;  and  her  bowsprit 
was  sprung  in  three  places.    By  great  ex- 
ertions the  Vanguard  was  ready  for  sea  on 
the  27th,  and  the  three  ships  again  steered 
for  Toulon.f    The  French  fleet  had  now  , 
sailed  from  that  port ;  and  Earl  St.  Vin-  , 
cent  had,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  ' 
home,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  dis-  , 
patched  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the  Cutto- 
den,  with  the  in-shore  squadron  of  the  Me- 
diterranean fleet,  consisting  of  nine  sail-of- 
the-line,  to  strengthen  Rear-admiral  Nel- 
son's force.     On  the  5th  of  June,  the 
Mutine  brig  brought  Nelson  this  welcome 
intelligence.    The  Mutine  also  brought  him  j 
instructions  from  Earl  St.  Vincent,  that  ]  | 
on  being  joined  by  the  ships  named  in  his  ,  1 
orders,  he  was  to  take  them  and  their  cap-  | 
tains  under  his  command,  in  addition  to 
those  already  with  him,  and  proceed  with 
them  in  quest  of  the  armament  which  had 
been  preparing  at  Toulon  and  Genoa.  "On 
falling  in  with  the  said  armament,"  his  in- 
structions went  on  to  state,  "or  any  part 
thereof,  you  are  to  use  your  utmost  endea- 
vours to  take,  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  it." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  to  Nelson's 
mind  than  this  service,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  eager  to 
come  up  with  the  French.    About  sunset 
of  the  8th  of  June,  Troubridge  effected  a 
rod.    Figure  to  yourself  a  vain  man,  on  Sudsy 
evening,  at  sunset,  walking  in  his  cabin,  with  asqaa- 
dron  about  him  who  looked  up  to  their  chief  to  Had 
them  to  glory,  and  in  whom  this  chief  placed  the 
firmest  reliance,  that  the  proudest  ships,  in  equal 
numbers,  belonging  to  France,  would  nave  bowed  > 
their  flsgs,  and  with  a  very  rich  prize  lying  by  him 
Figure  to  yourself  this  proud,  conceited  man,  when  ! 
the  sun  rose  on  Monday  morning,  his  ship  dismasted,  : 
his  fleet  dispersed,  and  himself  in  such  distress,  that 
the  meanest  frigate  out  of  France  would  have  been 
a  very  unwelcome  guest.    But  it  has  pleased  Al-  , 
mighty  God  to  bring  us  into  o  safe  port,  where, 
although  we  are  refused  the  rights  of  humanity,  yet  ■  I 
the  Vanguard  will  get  to  sea  again  as  an  English  . 
man-of-war." 

Writing  to  Earl  St  Vincent,  about  the  same  event, 
on  the  31st  of  May,  he  says—"  My  pride  was  too 
great  for  man  t  but  I  trust  my  friends  will  think  that 
I  bore  my  cliasti&ement  like  a  man.  It  bas  pleased 
Ood  to  assist  us  with  hia  favours,  and  here  I  am 
again  off  Toulon." 
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junction  -with  Nelson,  who,  having  previously 
learned  that  the  French  fleet  and  armament 
had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  with  the  wind  at  north-west,  con- 
cluded that  their  course  was  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  accordingly  thither,  as  soon 
as  a  provoking  calm  would  allow  him  to 
make  sail,  he  directed  his  pursuit.  He 
first  steered  to  Corsica,  and  on  the  12th 
arrived  off  Cape  Corse,  and  in  the  evening 
lay-to  off  the  isle  of  Elba.  On  June  the 
15th,  he  wrote  to  Earl  Spencer  from  off  the 
island  of  Ponza :— "  The  last  account  I  had 
of  the  French  fleet,  was  from  a  Tunisian 
cruiser,  who  saw  them  on  the  4th  off  Tra- 
pani,  in  Sicily,  steering  to  the  eastward.  If 
they  pass  Sicily,  I  shall  believe  they  are 
going  on  their  scheme  of  possessing  Alex- 
andria, and  getting  troops  to  India — a  plan 
concerted  by  Tippoo  Saib,  by  no  meaus  so 
difficult  as  might  at  first  view  be  imagined ; 
but  be  they  bound  to  the  Antipodes,  your 
lordship  may  rely  on  it  that  I  will  not  lose 
■a.  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action,  and 
endeavour  to  destroy  their  transports."  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  British  fleet 
stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  when  the 
admiral  learned  that  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  steering  towards  Malta.  On  reaching 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  he  was  informed  that 
the  French  bad  taken  possession  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies,  the  two  small  islands  of 
Goza  and  Canino.  Thither  he  pressed  all  sail ; 
but,  when  about  twelve  leagues  south-east 
of  Cape  Passero,  in  Sicily,  he  ascertained 
from  the  master  of  a  Ragusian  brig  that  the 
enemy  had  quitted  Malta  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  had  directed  his  course  to  the  north- 
east. As  their  point  of  destination  now  ap- 
peared to  be  Egypt,  he  pressed  on  thither 
under  all  the  sail  which  his  ships  could 
On  the  28th  he  came  within  sight 


carrv. 


of  Alexandria,  but  saw  no  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  nor  could  any  intelligence  be 
gained  respecting  them.  His  future  course 
depended  on  conjecture.  Imagining  that 
the  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Darda- 
nelles, he  first  proceeded  to  Rhodes,  then 
by  Candia  to  Sicily,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
entered  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  and 
water,  and  a  stock  of  live  cattle ;  but  so 
eager  was  he  and  the  whole  of  the  fleet  to 
meet  the  enemy,  that  in  five  days  they 
were  ready  for  sea.  Nelson,  still  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Egypt  was  the  destination 
of  the  French,  again*  steered  towards  that 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  wrote  to  Lady 


Nelson  : — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  French  fleet,  to  my  great  mortification, 
or  the  event  I  can  scarcely  doubt.  "We  have 
been  off  Malta,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  into  Asia,  and  are  returned  here 
without  success :  however,  no  person  will 
say  that  it  is  for  want  of  activity.  I  yet 
live  in  hopes  of  meeting  these  fellows ;  but 
it  would  have  been  my  delight  to  have  tried 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  a  wind;  for  he  com- 
mands the  fleet  as  well  as  the  army.  Glory 
is  my  object,  and  that  alone." 

On  the  25th,  when  in  the  Gulf  of  Coron, 
off  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  he  heard  that 
the  French  fleet  had  been  seen  steering  in 
a  south-east  direction  from  the  island  of 
Candia.  In  that  direction  he  pressed  for- 
ward under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and,  about  ten 
o'clock,  a.m.,  of  the  1st  of  August,  came 
in  sight  of  the  pharos  of  Alexandria ;  aud 
soon  after,  the  two  ports  displayed  to  the 
anxious  view  of  the  British  admiral  a  forest 
of  masts.  On  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June 
the  hostile  fleets  had  unperceived,  and  with- 
in a  few  leagues'  distance,  crossed  each  other's 
track  off  the  coast  of  Candia,  the  French 
steering  east  from  Candia,  while  Nelson  stood 
south-east  along  the  African  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Alexandria. 

The  armament,  under  Napoleon,  had 
landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  June,  without  encountering  any 
opposition ;  but  the  knowledge  that  Nel- 
son was  in  their  neighbourhood,  caused  the 
French  general  to  disembark  his  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Admiral  Brueys  hav- 
ing received  orders  from  Napoleon  to  re- 
main at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  get  his  ships  into  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria,  had  drawn  up  his  fleet 
in  a  strong  position,  in  the  bay  of  Abou- 
kir.  When  the  English  squadron  bore 
up,  the  French  fleet  was  seen  lying  at 
anchor  in  this  bay,  about  twenty  miles 
east-north- east  of  Alexandria,  in  the  form 
of  a  curve,  having  its  convex  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  its  flanks  protected  by 
a  gun  and  mortar  battery  on  Aboukir— or, 
as  it  has  been  subsequently  named,  Nelson  Is- 
land—as also  by  bomb- vessels  and  gun-boats. 
The  French  line-of-battlc  extended  about  one 
mile  and-a-half,  the  ships  being  placed  about 
150  yards  apart.  From  their  curved  or  pro- 
jecting position,  the  French  ships  were  pre- 
pared to  pour  in  a  concentric  fire,  should  the 
British  fleet  attempt  to  break  their  line.  To 
neutralise  the  enemy's  intention,  the  British 
admiral  determined,  by  placing  his  fleet  half 
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on  the  outer  and  half  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  French  line,  to  penetrate  between  them 
and  th»  shore,  and  thus,  having  placed  the 
enemy  between  two  fires,  attack  his  van  with 
the  whole  British  fleet.  "  Where  there  is 
room,"  he  said,  "  for  them  to  swing,  there 
must  be  room  for  us  to  anchor." 

Now  was  about  to  take  plnce  the  most 
memorable  battle  recorded  in  naval  history. 
Nelson  had  forewarned  his  captains  of  the 
nature  of  the  plan  they  were  to  adopt,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  British  naval  history,  gave 
orders  to  anchor  and  form  in  line-of-battle 
ahead  and  astern  of  the  flag-ship.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  plan  was  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  power  of  raking  the  British  ships,  as 
they  would  have  swung  round  and  exposed 
their  bowH  or  sterns,  had  they  been  anchored 
in  the  usual  way.  'When  the  commanders 
of  the  various  ships  had  got  their  instruc- 
tions. Captain  Berry  remarked  to  Nelson, 
"If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  sav?" 
"If!"  said  Nelson  :  "  There  is  no  t/in  the 
case ;  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain :  who 
may  live  to  tell  the  talc  is  a  very  different 
question."  Nelson  then  hailed  Captain 
Hood  if  he  thought  there  was  sufficient  room 
for  the  British  vessels  between  the  enemy  and 
the  Bhore.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  bore  away 
and  ascertained  the  precise  distance  to  which 
the  shore  could  be  approached.  The  hostile 
fleets  consisted  of  the  following  vessels : — 

British. — Thirteen  74-gun  ships,  one  50, 
and  one  brig :  via.,  Culloden,  Captain  Trou- 
bridge;  Theseus, Captain  Miller;  Alexander, 
Captain  Ball ;  Vanguard,  Rear-admiral  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  Captain  Berry ;  Minotaur, 
Captain  Lewis;  Swtftsure,  Captain  Hallo- 
well  ;  Audacious,  Captain  Gould  ;  Defence, 
Captain  Peyton ;  Zealous,  Captain  Hood ; 
Orion,  Captain  Sir  J.  Saumarez;  Goliath, 
Captain  Foley;  Majestic,  Captain  Wcstcott; 
Jiellerophon,  Captain  Darby;  the  Leander, 
50  guns,  Captain  Thompson ;  and  the  brig 
La  Mutine,  Captain  Hardy.  The  frigates 
had  parted  company  from  the  fleet  in  the 
course  of  the  pursuit  for  the  discovery  of  the 
French  fleet  and  expedition. 

French. — Three  80-gun  ships — Le  Ton- 
nan  t,  Le  Franklin,  Le  Guillaume  Tell:  nine 
74's — Le  Guerrier,  Le  Conqueranl,  Le  Spar- 
tiate,  L'Aquilon,  Le  Souverain  Peuple, 
L'Heureux,  Le  TunoUon,  Le  Mercure,  Le 
Gentreux  :  one  of  120  guns,  L' Orient four 
frigates— La  Deane,  48  guns;  La  Justice,  44 
guns ;  L' Art  Anise,  36  guns ;  La  Serieuse,  30 
guns :  two  brigs,  three  bombs,  and  several 
gun-boats. 
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The  feelings  of  the  men  and  officers  in 
Nelson's  squadron,  on  descrying  the  French 
fleet,  are  well  described  in  a  narratire  of  the 
battle  published  by  Sir  Edward  Berry,  who 
was  then  captain  on  board  Nelson's  flag, 
ship: — "The  utmost  joy,"  says  Captain 
Berry,  "  seemed  to  animate  every  breast  on 
board  the  squadron  at  sight  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  admiral  himself 
felt,  was  perhaps  more  heightened  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  as  he  had  now  a  cer- 
tainty by  which  he  could  regulate  his  future 
operations.    The  admiral  had,  and  it  ap- 
peared most  justly,  the  highest  opinion  of, 
and  placed  the  firmest  reliance  on,  the 
valour  and  conduct  of  every  captain  in  his 
squadron.    It  had  been  his  practice,  during 
the  whole  of  the  cruise,  whenever  the  wea- 
ther and  circumstances  would  permit,  to 
have  his  captains  on  board  the  Vanguard, 
when  he  would  fully  develop  to  them  his 
own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes 
of  attack,  and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  to 
execute  upon  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
whatever  their  position  or  situation  might 
be,  by  day  or  by  night.    There  was  no  pos- 
sible position  in  which  they  could  be  found, 
that  he  did  not  take  into  his  calculation, 
and  for  the  most  advantageous  attack  of 
which  he  had  not  digested,  and  arranged 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  the  force 
which  he  commanded.    With  the  masterly 
ideaa  of  their  admiral,  therefore,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  tactics,  every  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  his  squadron  was  most  thoroughly 
acquainted ;  and  upon  surveying  the  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy,  they  could  ascertain 
with  precision  what  were  the  ideas  and  in*  | 
tentions  of  their  commander,  without  the 
aid  of  any  further  instructions;  by  which 
means  siguals  became  almost  unnecessary, 
much  time  was  saved,  and  the  attention  of 
every  captain  could  almost  undistractedly 
be  paid  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  particular 
ship,  a  circumstance  from  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  the  advantages  to  the  general  ser- 
vice were  almost  incalculable." 

At  half-past  five  o'clock,  r.u.,  the  fleet 
being  nearly  abreast  of  the  extremity  of  the 
shore,  the  signal  was  made  to  form  in  line  of 
battle  ahead  and  astern  of  the  flag-ship  . 
and  about  six,  r.M.,  the  signal  to  fill  and  stand 
in  was  made.  The  ships,  obeying  the  signal, 
were  arranged  in  the  following  order :  Go- 
liath, Zealous,  Orion,  Audacious,  Theseus, 
Vanguard,  Minotaur,  Defence,  Belierophon, 
•  Majestic,  Leander',  and  away  at  some  dis- 
|  tance  to  the  westward,  the  Culloden  ;  and  ax 
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a  still  greater  distance  to  the  westward,  the 
Alexander  and  Svnfisure,  using,  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  every  exertion  to  get  up.  In 
the  attempt,  theCulloden  grounded  on  a  ledge 
of  rocks  off  Aboukir.  Having  formed  the 
line,  the  British  ships  hoisted  their  colours, 
and  displayed  union-jacks  in  various  parts 
of  their  rigging.  For  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  confusion  of  a  night  attack,  and  to 
prevent  the  ships  jostling  one  another,  each  ; 
vessel  bore  four  horizontal  lights  at  her] 
mizen-peek,  and  the  fleet  went  into  action 
with  the  white  or  St.  George's  ensign,  the  red 
cross  in  its  centre  rendering  it  easy  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  tri-coloured  flag  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  ships  hoisted  their 
colours  about  twenty  minutes  past  six,  p.m. 

The  French  line  of  battle,  beginning  at  the 
Tan,  was  as  follows  : — Guerrier,  Conquer  ant, 
Spartiate,  Aquilon,  People  Souverain,  Frank- 
It*,  Orient,  Tonnani,  Heurettx,  Mercure, 
GuUlaume  Tell,  Genireux,  and  Timotfon. 

The  Goliath,  commanded  by  Captain  Foley, 
led  the  fleet,  and,  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
French,  van,  was  assailed  by  their  starboard 
guns,  as  also  a  cannonade  from  the  batteries. 
Undeterred,  he  rounded  the  bow  of  the 
enemy's  van  ship ;  thus,  having  doubled  their 
line,  or  got  on  the  iuuer  side  of  it,  he  dropped 
his  anchor  alon  gside  of  the  Conquer  ant,  second 
ship  in  their  van,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
minutes,  Bhot  away  her  topmasts.    Hood,  in 
the  Zealous,  followed,  and  having  anchored 
on  the  bow  of  the  Guerrier,  the  van  ship, 
in  twelve  minutes  dismasted  her.  Next 
came  the  Orion,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
de  Sanmarez  :  the  frigate  La  Serieuse,  lying 
rfritism  the  line,  gave  him  a  broadside,  which 
Sir  James  returned  with  his  starboard  guns, 
and  she  instantly  went  down.  He  then  pro- 
needed  to  take  his  station  on  the  bow  of  the 
and  the  quarter  of  Le  Sovverain 
People,  engaging  both.  The  Audacious  came 
neat,  and  let  go  her  anchor  on  the  bow  of 
the  Conqu front,  having  passed  between  that 
"  ip  and  the  Guerrier.    Captain  Gould  in- 
itly  began  a  destructive  fire.  The  Theseus, 
commanded  by  Captain  Miller,  was  the  fifth 
•mad  last  ship  which  came  inside  of  the 
enemy's  line.    Passing  between  the  Zealous 
and  her  opponent  the  Guerrier,  he  poured  in 
a  broadside  as  he  brushed  their  sides.  Im- 
mediately a  hot  and  close  action  commenced 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  enemy's  line. 

While  the  advanced  ships  doubled  the 
French  line,  the  Vanguard,  Nelson's  flag- 
ship, had  auchored  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
enemy's  line,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the 


Spartiate,  and  by  her  fire  covered  the  ad- 
vance of  her  comrades,  the  Minotaur,  Defence, 
Bellerophon,  and  Majestic,  which  came  up  in 
the  succession  named ;  Lewis,  in  the  Mino- 
taur, brought  the  Aquilon  to  action ;  Peyton, 
in  the  Defence,  engaged  the  Franklin ;  West- 
cott,  in  the  Majestic,  received  the  fire  of 
the  Heureux  and  the  Tonnani ;  but  Darby, 
in  the  Bellerophon,  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  200  of  his  crew  and  three  of  bis  lieute- 
nants from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Orient, 
the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Brueys,  against 
which  he  had  brought  up  his  ship  exactly 
abreast,  cut  his  cable,  and  drifted  out  of  the 
bay.    The  Sunflsure  and  Alexander,  com- 
manded by  H  alio  well  and  Ball,  having  been 
sent  to  look  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  did 
not  come  into  action  till  eight  o'clock  at 
night.    At  three  minutes  past  eight,  the 
Swift  sure,  dropping  anchor  nearly  on  the 
spot  which  had  been  occupied  by  tbe  Belle- 
rophon, took  her  station  alongside  of  the 
Orient,  and  opened  fire  on  the  bows  of 
that  ship  and  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin. 
Soon  after,  the  Alexander,  passing  under  the 
stern  of  U  Orient,  raked  her,  and  anchored 
withinside  on  his  larboard  quarter.  These 
two  ships,  the  Steiftsure  and  Alexander,  en- 
tered the  bay,  and  took  up  their  position 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  had  been 
performing  certain  evolutions  in  a  review 
at  Spithead.    The  Leander,  Captain  Thomp- 
son, which  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Culloden,  finding  that  no  effort  could 
move  that  ship  till  she  could  be  lightened, 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  anchor- 
ing athwart  the  Franklin,  raked  her  with 
great  effect.    The  battle  now  raged  with  in- 
describable fury,  though  both  sea  and  land  i 
were  enveloped  in  darkness,  illuminated  only 
at  intervals  by  the  fire  of  the  hostile  fleets. 
Nelson's  ship  suffered  severely.    The  men 
working  the  forecastle  guns  had  been  three 
times  swept  off  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
and  the  admiral  himself  was  badly  wounded, 
and  had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  cockpit. 
But  Captain  Berry  so  well  supplied  his 
place,  that  as  Nelson  remarked,  in  his  des- 
patch, "  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by  that 
event."    Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than 
the  sight  this  battle  presented  to  the  specta- 
tors who  witnessed  it  on  shore.  Tbe  volumes 
of  flame  which  at  intervals  burst  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  and  cast  a  lurid  glare 
upon  the  combatants,  half-naked  and  be- 
grimed with  smoke  and  gunpowder,  gave  to 
tbe  scene  a  most  startling  effect ;  whilst  the 
!  roar  of  upwards  of  2,000  cannon  sounded 
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more  like  the  artillery  of  heaven  in  some 
grand  convulsion  of  nature,  than  the  contest 
of  mortals  in  those 

"  Oak  leviathans  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creators  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lords  of  thee  [the  sea],  and  arbiters  of  war." 

The  Guerrier,  the  foremost  ship  in  the 
French  van,  received  a  raking  broadside 
'  from  each  of  the  English  ships  as  they 
passed  her,  and  having  also  suffered  severely 
from  the  broadsides  of  the  Zealous,  without 
being  able  to  do  any  serious  damage  to 
her  adversary,  was  the  first  to  strike  her 
colours.  Before  doing  this,  however,  she 
had  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  ere  her 
flag  was  hauled  down,  she  had  lost  her 
three  masts  aud  her  bowsprit.  The  whole 
of  her  head  was  shot  away ;  and  the  two 
anchors  on  her  bows  were  each  cut  in  two. 
Two  of  her  foremost  ports  were  knocked 
into  one;  the  masts  had  fallen  in-board, 
and  with  the  rigging,  still  lay  over  the  dead 
and  living  of  the  crew.  The  Conou&ant, 
also,  from  the  position  she  occupied  in  the 
enemy's  line,  received  a  portion  of  the  fire 
of  the  various  ships  that  passed  her;  and 
the  Goliath  and  Audacious  poured  such  a 
destructive  fire  into  her,  that  in  a  short 
time  her  fore  and  mizen-masts  were  shot 
away,  and  before  she  was  baJf-an-hour  in 
action  she  struck  her  colours.  Iler  oppo- 
nents in  the  encounter  had  not,  however, 
come  off  scatheless,  both  vessels  having  suf- 
fered severely.  The  Spartiate  was  the  next 
vessel  that  hauled  down  her  flag,  but  not 
till  she  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Van- 
guard's  heavy  broadside,  as  well  as  having 
stood  for  some  time  the  direct  fire  of  the 
Theseus,  The  French  ship,  U  Aquilon,  oc- 
cupied a  position  which  enabled  her  to  pour 
a  raking  and  destructive  fire  on  board  the 
English  admiral's  ship,  and  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  board  the  Vanguard  proved  the 
fatal  accuracy  with  which  her  shot  told. 
The  Minotaur  and  the  Theseus,  however,  in 
a  short  time  silenced  the  guns  of  the 
Aquilon,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender. 
The  Souverain  Peuple  also  struck  her  flag 

•  Part  of  L' Orient'*  mainmast  was  picked  up  by 
the  Swifl$ure.  Captain  Hallowell  directed  his  car- 
penter to  make  a  coffin  of  it ;  with  which  Hal- 
lowcll  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  rear- 
admiral  :— "  8ir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  ofprcscnt- 
ing  you  a  coffin  made  from  the  mainmast  of  2/ Orient, 
that  when  you  have  finished  your  military  career  in 
this  world,  you  may  bo  buried  in  one  of  your  tro- 
phies, liut  that  that  period  may  he  far  distant, 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  sincere  friend,  Benjamin 
HallowelL"  An  offering,  to  suited  to  the  occasion, 
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and  quitted  the  line.  Thus  by  half-past 
nine,  five  ships  of  the  hostile  fleet  had  sur- 
rendered; and  about  ten  o'clock,  L' Orient, 
the  French  admiral's  flag-ship,  with  £600,000 
sterling  on  board — the  plunder  of  Malta — 
blew  up  with  so  tremendous  an  explosion, 
that  every  ship  in  both  fleets  shook  to  its 
centre  ;  and  so  great  was  the  consternation, 
that  the  battle  was  suspended  for  nearly  a 
qnarter-of-an-hour.* 

James,  in  his  Naval  History,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  catastrophe  : — 
"At  about  ten,  the  Orient  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  explosion.  Any  description  of 
the  awful  scene  would  fall  far  short :  we 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  the  adjacent  ships. 
The  Alexander,  Swiftsure,  and  Orion,  as  the 
three  nearest,  had  made  every  preparation 
for  the  event;  such  as,  closing  their  porta 
and  hatchways,  removing  from  the  decks  all 
combustible  materials,  and  having  ready 
with  their  buckets  a  numerous  body  of  fire- 
men. The  shock  shook  the  ships  to  their 
kelsons ;  opened  their  seams ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  did  them  considerable  injury.  The 
flaming  mass  flew  over  the  Swiftsure,  as  was 
wisely  conjectured  by  her  commander,  when 
urged  to  attempt  moving  further  off ;  but  a 
part  of  it  fell  on  board  the  Alexander,  who 
lay  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the 
Orient,  on  her  lec-quartcr.  A  port- fire  set 
the  Alexander's  main- royal  in  flames;  and 
some  pieces  of  the  burning  wreck  set  fire 
to  the  jib.  In  both  quarters  the  crew 
extinguished  the  flames ;  but  not  without 
cutting  away  the  jib-boom  and  spritsail-yard. 
The  Alexander,  with  the  little  air  of  wind 
that  the  cannonade,  and  the  more  mighty 
concussion  that  interrupted  it,  had  left,  then 
dropped  to  a  safer  distance.  Among  the 
French  ships,  the  franklin  received  the 
greatest  share  of  the  Orient's  wreck :  her 
decks  were  covered  with  red-hot  seams, 
pieces  of  timber,  and  burning  ropes ;  and 
she  caught  fire,  but  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing it.  The  Tonnant  had,  just  before  the 
explosion,  cut  or  slipped  her  cable,  and 


was  received  by  Nelson  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  waa 
sent.    As  if  he  felt  it  proper  to  hare  death  present  > 
to  his  thoughts  and  eyes,  he  ordered  the  coffin  to  be 

Idnced  upright  in  his  cabin.  But  the  odd  piece  of 
urniture  not  being  quite  agreeable  to  the  feclingw 
of  his  guesU,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  enlreatira  of 
an  old  favourite  servant,  to  have  it  carried  below, 
but  with  strict  injunctions  for  its  preservation  until 
the  purpose  for  which  its  donor  hsd  designed 
I  it,  occurred.  In  that  singular  present  he  was 
I  buried.  I 
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dropped  clear  of  the  burning  wreck.  The  j 
Hevrevx  and  Mercure,  although  too  far  off 
to  be  injured,  had  done  the  same.  Either 
amazement  at  what  had  happened,  or  a 
strong  feeling  towards  self-preservation, 
or  both  causes  united,  made  it  full  ten 
minutes  ere  a  gun  was  again  fired  on  either 
tide.  By  this  time,  too,  the  wind,  as  if  just 
recovering  from  the  trance  into  which  all 
nature  bad  been  hushed  by  the  catastrophe, 
freshened  up ;  and,  as  it  ruffled  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  clattered  among  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ships,  reanimated  the  half-be- 
numbed faculties  of  the  combatants." 

After  the  suspension  of  arms,  caused  by 
tbe  dreadful  explosion  of  the  Orient,  the 
French  ship  Franklin  recommenced  hosti- 
lities, opening  a  fire  upon  the  Defence  and 
Sviftsure.  These  two  vessels,  lying  on  the 
starboard-bow  and  quarter  of  the  French 
ship,  returned  the  cannonading  of  the 
Franklin  with  such  deadly  effect,  that  her 
main  and  mizen-masts  shortly  after  fell, 
and  having  lost  more  than  one-half  of  her 
crew  in  killed  and  wounded,  she  struck  her 
colours. 

By  midnight,  the  only  vessel  which  kept 
np  an  active  fire  was  the  Tonnant ;  but  the 
firing  did  not  cease  between  the  hostile 
fleets  until  after  three  o'clock.  When  the 
day  broke  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
August  2nd,  the  sight  presented  itself  of 
tbe  French  van  being  either  dismasted,  or 
having  struck.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
battle  was  renewed  between  five  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  of  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  tbe  Alexander  and  Majestic  of  the 
British  fleet ;  but  it  was  soon  terminated  by 
tbe  surrender  of  the  Mercure  and  Heureux. 
Tbe  Tonnant,  which  had  been  dismasted  and 

*  Brueys,  shortly  before  the  Orient  blew  up,  wa» 
almost  cut  in  twain  by  a  cannon-ball ;  but  he  re- 
futed to  be  remored,  saying,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
s  French  admiral  to  die  on  nis  quarter-deck,  which  he 
did,  exhorting  his  men  with  his  latest  breath  to  con- 
tinue the  combat  to  the  last  extremity.  His  cap- 
tain, t'a*a  Bianca,  and  his  son,  a  boy  only  ten 
Tears  of  age,  exhibited  equally  heroic  bearing.  The 
fsther,  being  mortally  wounded,  his  son  contrived, 
jo»t  before  the  Orient  blew  up,  to  bind  his  dying 
parent  to  the  mast  which  had  fallen  into  the  tea ; 
and  pushing  forward,  he  continued  to  float  with  his 
precious  charge,  until  they  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  the  explo- 
«i«n  of  that  ship. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
the  widow  of  Admiral  Bruevs : — "  Your  husband  has 
been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  combating  on  his 
quarter-deck.  He  died  without  suffering;  the  death 
ue  most  easv  and  the  most  envied  by  the  brave. 
I  feel  warmly'  for  your  grief.    The  moment  which 


1  i 


lay  a  complete  wreck,  did  not  surrender 
until  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  Only  the 
Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Gtnereux,  and  the 
frigates  Diane  and  Justin,  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  make  their  escape.  The  TimolAm 
endeavoured  to  follow  their  example;  but 
being  badly  manoeuvred,  she  ran  on  shore, 
and  was  set  on  fire  by  her  crew.  The  battle 
had  been  fought  close  to  the  Egyptian 
shores,  which,  though  shaken  for  many 
leagues  around  by  the  discharges  of  the 
artillery  and  the  explosion  of  V  Orient,*  were 
crowded  with  astonished  and  trembling 
spectators.  The  wing  of  the  French  army 
at  Rosetta,  though  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  Aboukir,  were  eagerly  employed 
with  their  glasses,  in  order  to  gain  a  sight 
of  the  scene. 

Of  the  French  fleet,  nine  surrendered, 
two  were  destroyed,  and  four  escaped.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  men.  The  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  British  fleet  were  895.  The 
prisoners  were  sent  on  shore  en  cartel,  on 
the  usual  conditions;  namely,  not  to  serve 
until  they  had  been  exchanged ;  but  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,  soon  after  they  had  been 
landed,  formed  them  into  a  battalion,  which 
he  named  the  nautical  legion,  and  pave  its 
command  to  the  captain  of  the  Franklin. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  but 
which  the  French,  in  their  detracting  no- 
menclature, termed  "  le  Combat  d' Aboukir." 
On  the  8th  the  British  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Aboukir,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Nelson's  Island.  On 
the  19th,  Nelson,  in  the  Vanguard,  accom- 
panied by  the  Culloden  and  Alexander,  sailed 
for  Naples,  leaving  Captain  Hood  with  the 

separates  us  from  the  object  which  wo  love  is  ter- 
rible ;  we  feel  isolated  on  the  earth ;  we  almost  ex- 
perience the  convulsions  of  the  last  agony;  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  annihilated ;  its  connexion 
with  the  earth  is  preserved  only  across  a  veil  which 
distorts  everything.  We  feel  in  such  a  aituation, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  yet  binds  us  to  life; 
that  it  were  far  better  to  die ;  but  when,  after  such 
first  and  unavoidable  throes,  we  press  our  children 
to  our  hearts,  tears,  and  more  tender  sentiments 
arise ;  life  becomes  bearable  for  their  sokes.  Yes, 
madame,  they  will  open  the  fountains  of  your  heart , 
you  will  watch  their  childhood  ;  educate  their  youth ; 
you  will  speak  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  pre- 
sent grief,  and  of  the  loss  which  they  and  the  re- 
public have  sustained  in  hia  death.  After  having 
resumed  the  interest  in  life  by  the  chord  of  maternal 
love,  you  will  perhaps  feel  some  consolation  from 
the  friendship  and  warm  interest  which  I  shall  ever 
take  in  the  widow  of  my  friend." — Napoleon  $  Con- 
fidential Correspondence. 
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Zealous,  Goliath,  Swiflaure,  Seahorse,  Eme- 
rald, Alanine,  and  Bonne  Citoyenne,  to 
cruise  off  the  port  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
14th,  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  dispatched 
with  the  Orion,  Bellerophon,  Minotaur, 
Defence,  Audacious,  Theseus,  and  Majestic, 
accompanied  by  the  prizes  taken  at  Aboukir, 
to  refit  at  Gibraltar. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  August,  the  day 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  Nelson's  fleet  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty,  for  the  victory  they 
had  obtained.    Service  was  performed  on 

i  board  the  Vanguard  and  other  ships,  and 
all  were  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  This  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  Deity,  is  said  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  French  prisoners  on  board 
the  British  ships. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  relating  to 

I  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  addressed  to  "Admiral 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  Commander-in- 
chief,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  off  Cadiz": — 

"  Vanguard— Off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

"  August  8rd. 
"  My  Lord, — Almighty  God  has  blessed 
his  majesty's  arms,  in  the  late  battle,  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
whom  I  attacked  at  sunset,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The 
enemy  was  moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Shoals,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boats,  four 

*  Captain  Westcott  was  a  rising  officer,  and  was 
much  respected  in  the  service.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
baker,  who  lived  at  Honiton,  in  Devonshire;  and 
the  following  sketch  of  his  career  is  given  in  vol. 
xii.  of  the  Natal  Chronicle :—"  Being  led  by  his 
1  profession  to  a  connexion  with  the  millers,  young 
|  Westcott  used  frequently  to  be  sent  to  tho  mill.  It 
happened  in  one  of  his  visits,  that  by  the  accidental 
breaking  of  a  rope,  the  machine  was  disordered ; 
and  neither  the  owner  nor  his  men  being  equal  to 
the  task  of  repairing  it,  Westcott  offered  to  use  his 
•kill  in  splicing  it,  although  attended  with  danger 
and  difficulty.  The  miller  complied,  and  the  job 
was  executed  with  such  nicety,  that  he  told  him  '  he 
was  fit  for  a  sailor,  since  he  could  splice  so  well ;  and 
if  ever  be  should  have  an  inclination  to  go  to  sea,  he 
would  get  him  a  berth.'  Accordingly  an  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  of  which  the  lad  accepted  ;  and 
he  began  his  naval  career  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
a  cabio-boy ;  a  situation  the  most  common  in  the 
ship,  and  not  much  calculated  to  afford  vent  to  the 
expansion  of  genius.  But  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  abilities  to  such  good  purpose,  and  discovered 
such  an  acuteneaa  of  understanding,  that  he  was,  in 
a  very  short  time,  introduced  among  the  midship- 
men t  in  which  rank  his  behaviour  was  so  concili- 
atory and  prudent,  that  farther  advancement  followed. 
From  that  time  he  became  so  signally  conspicuous 
boUi  for  his  skill  and  bravery,  that  he  gradually,  or 
rather  hastily,  continued  to  be  promoted,  until  he 


frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars 
on  the  island  in  their  van ;  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  squadron  [which]  your 
lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  place  under 
my  command.  Their  high  state  of  disci- 
pline is  well  known  to  you;  and  with  the 
judgment  of  the  captains,  together  with 
their  valour,  and  that  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  every  description,  it  was  absolutely 
irresistible.  Could  anything  from  my  pen 
add  to  the  character  of  the  captains,  I  would 
write  with  pleasure ;  but  that  is  impossible. 

"I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain 
Westcott,*  of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed 
early  in  the  action ;  but  the  ship  continued 
to  be  so  well  fought  by  her  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Cuthbcrt,  that  I  have  given  him  an 
order  to  command  her,  till  your  lordship's 
pleasure  is  known. 

"  The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all  but  their  two 
rear  ships,  are  nearly  dismasted ;  and  these 
two,  with  two  frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
made  their  escape  ;  nor  was  it,  I  assure  you, 
in  my  power  to  prevent  them.  Captain 
Hood  most  handsomely  endeavoured  to  do 
it ;  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to  sup. 
port  the  Zealous,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call 
her  in. 

"The  support  and  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently expressed.  I  was  wounded  in  the 
head,f  and  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the 
deck ;  but  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by 

reached  that  honourable  station  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  Had  he  survived  the  battle,  his  seniority  at 
appointment  would  have  obtained  him  an  admiral'* 
flag ;  but  alas !  human  expectations  end  in  the  grave  !" 
By  a  vote  of  parliament  a  monument  was  ordered  to 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  young 
officer. 

t  He  had  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  bead 
from  a  piece  of  langridge  shoL  The  effusion  of 
blood,  occasioning  an  apprehension  that  the  wound 
was  mortal,  he  was  carried  down  into  the  cock-pit.  I 
The  surgeon,  with  a  natural  and  pardonable  eager- 
ness, quitted  the  poor  fellows  then  under  his  bands, 
that  ho  might  instantly  attend  the  admiral.  u  No." 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  ray  brave 
fellows."  Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  wound  to  be 
examined,  till  every  man — and  the  cock-pit  was 
crowded  at  the  time — who  had  been  previously 
wounded,  had  been  properly  attended  to.  When 
the  surgeon  came  to  examine  his  wound,  it  was  with 
inexpressible  joy  that  the  wounded  men  and  the 
whole  crew  heard,  that  the  wound  was  merely 
superficial.  Having  dressed  the  wound,  the  sur- 
geon requested  his  patient  to  remain  quiet:  but  no 
sooner  aid  Nelson  hear  the  cry,  that  the  Orient 
was  on  fire,  than  ho  hurried  on  deck,  and  cave 
orders  that  boots  should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
endangered  crew.  Nelson  had  already  lost  his  rigui 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Baatia,  and  his  right  arm  at 
Santa  Crux,  in  Tencriffe. 
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that  event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal 
to  the  important  service  then  going  on,  and 
to  him  1  must  beg  to  refer  you  for  every 
information  relative  to  this  victory.  He 
will  present  you  with  the  flag  of  second  in 
command ;  that  of  the  commander-in-chief 
being  burnt  in  the  Orient.  Herewith  I 
transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and  the 
French. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  Horatio  Nklsok." 


Captain  Berry  quitted  Nelson  on  the  6th 
of  August,  and  proceeded  iu  the  Leander, 
Captain  Thompson,  with  the  above  despatch 
to  join  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  was  still  with 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  off  Cadiz.  On  the 
I  18th,  the  Leander  fell  in,  near  Candia,  with 
the  Gfafreux,  74-guns,  one  of  the  French 
vessels  that  had  escaped  from  Aboukir. 
This  ship  had  behaved  very  disgracefully 
in  the  battle  of  the  1st  of  August;  having 
made  off  from  the  fleet  before  she  had  re- 
ceived the  slightest  damage  either  in  her 
hull  or  her  rigging.  Seeing  the  disabled 
state  of  the  leander,  the  Ge'ne'reux  bore  down 
upon  her ;  but  although  Captain  Thompson 
was  eighty  men  short  of  his  complement, 
and  several  of  his  crew  had  been  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  still  he  determined 
to  fight  his  ship  as  long  as  he  could.  The 
Gtnereux  having  fired  a  Bhot  ahead,  the 
Leander  answered  by  bringing  her  broadside 
to  bear,  and  keeping  up  a  vigorous  cannon- 
ade. A  severe  action  ensued,  which  lasted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  hnlf-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Leander  became 
totally  unmanageable,  not  a  stick  standing 
but  the  shattered  remains  of  her  fore  and 
mainmasts,  and  the  bowsprit ;  her  hull  sent 
to  pieces ;  her  deck  covered  with  the  dead 
and  wounded ;  and  herself  scarcely  able  to 
float.  In  this  forlorn  state  the  Leander 
struck  her  colours,  having  lost,  out  of  her 
crew  of  343  men,  thirty-five  killed  and  fifty- 
■even  wounded  ;  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  her 
opponent  in  killed,  100,  and  wounded,  188. 

When  the  relative  size  and  strength  of 
the  two  ships  are  considered,  it  will  be 

*  To  the  observations  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Common*,  that  the  title  of  boron  was  not  com- 
mensurate to  Nelson's  merits,  Pitt  nobly  replied, 
"Admiral  Nelson's  fame  will  be  coequal  with  the 
British  j  and  when  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  the  great- 
en  or.  natal  record,  is  mentioned,  no  man  will  think 
of  asking  whether  he  had  been  created  a  baron,  a 
tiicount,  or  an  earl  "  This  noble  sentiment  drew 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  performance  of 
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seen  Captain  Thompson  sustained  no  loss 
in  honour,  when  he  surrendered  to  so 
powerful  an  antagonist.  The  force  of  the 
British  ship  was :— guns,  60;  broadside 
weight  of  metal,  516  lbs.;  men,  258;  ton- 
nage, 1,052.  The  force  of  the  Ge'nSreux 
was:— guns,  78;  weight  of  metal,  985  lbs. ; 
crew,  700;  tonnage,  1,926.  Captain  Berry, 
before  the  ship  struck,  threw  his  despatches 
into  the  sea,  so  that  the  British  miuistry 
had  no  intelligence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  1st  of  August,  until  the  2nd  of 
October,  on  which  day  Captain  Capel,  who 
had  been  sent  overland,  by  way  of  Naples, 
arrived  in  London  with  duplicates  of  the 
despatches. 

The  greatest  rejoicings  took  place  through- 
out the  country  when  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  of  the  Nile  was  made  know.  On 
the  6th  of  October  the  Gazette  announced 
that  Nelson  was  created  Baron*  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  A  pension  of  £2,000 
per  annum  was  settled  on  him  and  his  two 
next  heirs  male.  The  Irish  parliament 
voted  him  an  additional  £1,000  a-year; 
and  the  East  India  Company  presented 
him  with  £10,000.  To  the  corporation  of 
London,  of  which  city  he  had  previously 
received  the  freedom,  he  presented  the 
sword  of  the  French  admiral,  Blanquct :  for 
this  the  corporation  voted  their  thanks  to 
Nelson  and  to  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command.  They  also  presented  him 
with  a  sword,  valued  at  200  guineas.  The 
Ottoman  Porte  instituted  the  order  of  the 
Crescent,  and  made  the  English  rear-admiral 
its  first  knight-companion.  He  moreover 
received  many  presents  from  foreign  princes. 
The  grand  seignor  made  him  a  present  of 
a  pelisse  of  sables,  valued  at  5,000  dollars, 
and  an  aigrette,  taken  from  one  of  the  im- 
perial turbans,  valued  at  X0,000.  The  czar 
Paul  sent  him  his  portrait,  set  with  dia- 
monds, in  a  gold  snuff-box ;  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  made  a  like  preseut.  Gold 
medals  were  presented,  with  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet; 
and  the  first  licutenantst  of  all  the  ships 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  comman- 

illustrious  deeds  and  the  trappings  of  idle  baubles 
and  paltry  appellations. 

t  On  this  occasion  Nelson  exhibiled  a  noble  trait 
in  his  character.  Observing  that  the  order  for  the 
promotion  of  the  first  lieutenants  was  limited  to 
tbose  engaged  in  the  action,  he  was  feorful  that  this 
would  affect  the  officers  of  Troubridge's  ship,  and 
wrote  to  the  Karl  of  St.  Vincent  as  follows: — "I 
sincerely  hope  this  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the 
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dors.  Nelson,  in  remembrance  of  an  old 
friendship,  had  appointed  Alexander  Davi- 
son sole  prize-agent  of  the  captured  ships. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness. 
Davison  expended  .£2,000  of  his  agency  in 
gold  medals  for  the  captains,  silver  ones  for 
the  lieutenants  and  warrant-officers,  gilt- 
metal  ones  for  the  petty  officers,  and  copper 
medals  for  the  seamen  and  marines;  which  last 
cheap  badges  were  so  highly  prized  by  their 
owners,  that  when  anv  one  of  them  died  on  a 
foreign  station,  his  last  request  was,  his  Nile 
medal  should  be  sent  home  to  his  friends. 

The  houses  of  parliament  passed  votes  of 
thanks  to  Nelson ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
Lord  Minto,  with  great  eloquence,  spoke  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Referring  to  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  said, 
— "  That  as  it  had  done  more  to  exalt  the 
reputation  of  our  country,  and  added  more 
to  the  ancient  and  already  accumulated  stock 
of  British  naval  glory,  so"  it  had  contributed 
more  essentially  to  the  solid  interests  and 
security  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  to  the 
salvation  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  per- 
haps any  other  single  event  recorded  in 
history."  Prayer  and  thanksgiving  were 
offered  up  in  all  churches,  and  "  Nelson  and 
the  Nile,"  became  as  household  words 
throughout  the  land. 

One  present  which  Nelson  received  on 
the  occasion  of  this  victory  he  valued  very 
highly.  The  captains  of  his  squadron  met 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  voted  a  sword  to 
their  admiral,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sense 
of  his  skill  and  intrepidity.  They  also 
established  the  Egyptian  club,  to  comme- 
morate the  battle,  and  solicited  Nelson  to 
sit  for  his  portrait,  that  it  might  be -hung 
up  in  the  room  of  the  club. 


On  his  way  to  Gibraltar  with  the  prizes, 
Sir  James  Saumarez  fell  in  with  the  I'ortu-  i 
guese  squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of 
the  line,  a  fire-ship,  and  a  brig,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  de  Niza ;  these 
ships  had  been   detached,  in   the  early  ■ 
part  of  J uly,  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  from  off 
Cadiz,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Kcar- admiral 
Nelson.    AVhilo  detained  off  the  island  of 
Malta  by  calms,  a  deputation  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  island  waited  on  Sir 
James,  soliciting  a  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  his  co-operation  in  their  at-  j 
tempts   against   tho    French   garrison  of  ; 
Valetta.    Before  he  proceeded  on  his  desti-  i 
nation,  1,200  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  i 
gunpowder  taken  out  of  the  captured  ships,  ' 
were  given  to  the  Maltese :  the  Portuguese  ! 
squadron  was  left  to  blockade  the  harbour 
of  Malta.      In  the  middle  of  October,  ' 
Ncison  detached   Captain   Ball  with  the 
three  linc-of- battle  ships,  Alexander,  Cul- 
led en,  and  Colossus,  to  co-operate  in  the 
blockade ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  he,  with  the  Vanguard  and  Minotaur, 
effected  a  junction  with  Ball  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Niza.    Already  10,000  Maltese  were 
in  arras,  and  had  several  skirmishes  with 
the  French  garrison.    On  the  28th,  Goza 
surrendered  to  Captain  Ball,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  for  the  King  of  Sicily. 

In  November  of  this  year,  a  squadron  of 
ships,  under  Commodore  Duckworth,  with  a 
division  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Stewart,  was  dispatched 
by  Karl  St.  Vincent  for  the  capture  of  the 
island  of  Minorca.  After  a  show  of  resis- 
tance the  Spaniards  entered  into  a  capitula- 
tion, and  the  English  became  masters  of  the 
islaud. 


01'ERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  Ere. 


I\  February,  Rear-admiral  Harvey  and 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 

first  lieutenant  of  the  CulMcn  ;  for  heaven"*  sake — 
for  my  sake — if  it  be  so,  get  it  altered."  To  Nelson's 
satisfaction  he  waa  informed  that  the  limitation  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  Troubridge's  ship,  and  in- 
M  ructions  from  the  Admiralty  were  sent  to  I,ord  £t, 
Vincent  to  promote  the  lieutenant  of  the  (VWf« 
to  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred.  Captain  Trou- 
bridge  «>t  ol«o  awarded  a  medal,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  rmjagrd.  'Die  king  expressly 
ordered  that  the  medal  should  he  presented  to  him 
"  for  his  services  both  Iwfnre  and  since,  and  for  the 
great  and  wonderful  service*  he  made  at  the  time  of 
the  action,  in  saving  and  getting  off  his  (ship,"  Lord 
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attacked  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad, 
which,  with  the  mainland  of  South  America, 

Nelson,  on  this  occasion,  thus  gave  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  this  gallant  officer :—"  The  eminent  ser- 
vices of  our  friend  deserve  the  very  highest  reward. 
I  have  experienced  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  hod  v. 
It  was  Troithridgc  who  equipped  the  squadron  »o 
?oon  at  Svracuse :  it  was  Trouhridge  t»no  exerted 
himself  for  roe  after  the  action :  it  was  Trouhridge 
thnt  saved  the  Cullodrn,  when  none  that  I  know  in 
the  service  would  have  attempted  it:  it  Ls  Tmu- 
bridge  whom  I  have  left  ns  myself  at  Naples; — he>  j«. 
as  a  friend  and  an  officer,  a  "~ 
M'Arthur's  Lift  of  3YW 
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forms  the  iulet  called  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  in 
the  bocca  or  mouth  of  which  lay  four 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate.  So 
ted  were  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
set  fire  to  their  ships,  of  which  three  and 
the  frigate  were  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
before  the  assailants  could  devise  any  means 
to  save  them.  The  San  Domingo,  a  74-gun 
ship,  the  island,  together  with  1,500  pris- 
oners, and  a  large  quantity  of  naval  and 
military  stores  were  the  reward  of  the  vic- 
tors. In  the  attempt,  in  April,  on  Porto 
Rico,  the  British  were  not  so  successful,  the 
position  being  too  strong  for  their  means. 

Insurrection  still  raged  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  where  the  negroes  contended 
spainst  the  mulattoes  nnd  the  French ;  but 
doring  their  coutests  the  English  still  kept 
possession  of  Port-au-Prince,  St.  Mark,  and 
Arcahaye  in  that  island.  The  continual 
drain,  however,  on  our  land  and  sea  forces, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  in- 
duced the  British  ministry  to  direct  General 
Maitland  to  evacuate  the  island.  In  con- 
formity with  his  instructions,  the  general 
sent,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  republican  general,  Toussaint-L'Ou- 
verture,  with  a  proposal  for  a  suspension  of 
anus,  and  for  a  guarantee  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  who  might  choose 
to  remain  in  the  island.  The  proposal  being 
assented  to,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  con- 
cluded, the  British  troops  and  French  roy- 
alists, on  the  9th  of  May,  embarked  on  board 
of  a  British  squadron,  and  evacuating  the 
inland,  proceeded  to  Cape  Nicolas  Mole,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  they  were  dis- 
embarked. Soon  afterwards,  the  negroes 
having  triumphed  over  their  masters,  St. 
Domingo  became  a  negro  republic. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Spaniards 
attacked  the  British  settlement  at  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  with  a  flotilla  consisting  of 
tircnty  schooners  and  sloops,  and  having  on 
board  2,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  redoubtable  field-marshal,  Arthur 
O'Neil ;  but  they  met  with  so  warm  a  recep- 
tion from  the  small  detachments  of  the  G3i  d 


and  6th  West  India  regiments,  stationed 
there  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Barrow,  and  the  Merlin  sloop,  Captain 
Moss,  that  they  were  glad  to  sheer  off,  and 
leave  the  British  settlers  in  Honduras  Bay 
in  quietucss  for  the  future. 

Among  the  single  ship-fights  of  this  year, 
that  of  the  Mars  and  Hercule,  both  74's, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  While  Lord  Brid- 
port,  with  the  fleet,  was  standing  across  the 
Du  Kaz  passage,  the  Mara  discovered,  Jan- 
uary 21st,  the  Hercule  working  up  along 
shore  towards  Brest.  After  attempting  to 
escape  through  the  passage  Du  Kaz,  the 
Hercule  put  herself  in  a  position  to  meet  her 
antagonist.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  nine, 
p.m.,  the  Hercule  opened  her  starboard 
broadside  upon  the  Mars,  which  was  as 
promptly  returned.  The  ships  now  became 
so  entangled  with  each  other,  that  the  guns 
on  the  lower  deck  of  each  could  not  be  run 
out,  but  were  obliged  to  be  fired  within 
board :  in  this  condition  they  continued 
fighting  till  thirty  minutes  past  ten,  p.m., 
rubbing  their  sides  together,  until,  after  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  board,  the  Hercule, 
struck  her  colours. 

In  1797,  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte  dis- 
solved the  Venetian  republic,  he  possessed 
himself,  on  behalf  of  the  French  republic,  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  belonging  to  Venice,  in 
the  Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  a 
powerful  army  of  Turks  and  Albanians, 
under  Ali  Pasha,  having  swept  away  the 
French  from  the  Ionian  dependencies  in 
Albania,  on  the  6th  of  October,  a  Turco- 
llussinn  fleet— between  which  powers  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  co-operation  had  been 
concluded — appeared  oft'  the  island  of  Cerigo, 
with  a  division  of  8,000  troops  on  board. 
Hy  the  10th,  the  coalitionists  had,  with 
little  difficulty,  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  islands,  except  Corfu,  with  a  loss  of 
1,500  men  to  the  French.  On  the  20th, 
they  commenced  their  operations  against 
that  island ;  but  the  French  general,  Chabot, 
conducted  its  defence  so  skilfully,  that  it 
remained  unsubdued  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTES  CAMPAIGNS  IN  EGYPT  IN  1798  Ann  1799. 


Having  renounced  the  command  of  "the 
army  of  England,"  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
turned  his  entire  thoughts  towards  the  East 
— "  to  that  theatre,"  as  he  described  it,  "  of 
mighty  empires,  where  all  the  great  revolu- 


tions of  the  earth  had  arisen,  where  mind 
had  its  birth,  and  all  religions  their  cradle,  | 
and  where  six  hundred  millions  of  men  still 1 
had  their  dwelling-place."    "  Europe,"  he  , 
observed,  "  is  no  field  for  glorious  exploits. 
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While  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
peace  of  Cain j>o- Form io,  he  hnd  suggested, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Directory,*  the  importance 
of  an  expedition  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  ' 

For  this  purpose,  active  preparations  were  I 
made  in  all  the  ports  of  Italy  and  the  south  | 
of  France.  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and 
Civita  Veccia,  were  assigned  as  the  stations 
for  the  assembling  of  the  convoy  and  tran- 
sports. Thither  the  elite  of  the  "  army  of 
Eugland"  marched.  Dcssaix,  Richer,  Lannes, 
Murat,  Berthier,  and  Andreosse,  were  among 
the  officers  selected.  The  naval  force  was 
collected  at  Toulon,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Brueys.  A  troop  of  100  scavans — 
men  eminent  in  art,  science,  and  literature 
— among  whom  were  Mongc,  Bertholet, 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilairc,  Sec,  accompanied  the 
expedition.  The  army  consisted  of  -10,000 
picked  men,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian 
campaigns;  the  fleet,  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  fourteen  frigates,  and  seventy-two  brigs 
and  cutters.  Four  hundred  transports  con- 
veyed the  troops.  Three  millions  of  livres 
— the  treasure  which  had  been  seized  at 
Berne — were  applied  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
quitted  Paris,  and  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the 
9th  of  that  month.  Before  the  embarkatiuu 
commenced,  he  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  the  troop9: — "Soldiers  !  you  arc 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  army  of  England ; 
you  have  made  war  in  mountains,  plains, 
and  cities;  it  remains  to  make  it  on  the 
ocean.  Soldiers!  the  eyes  of  Europe  are 
upon  you.  The  Roman  legions  combated 
Carthage  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  and 
victory  never  deserted  their  standards,  be- 
cause they  never  ceased  to  be  brave,  patient, 
and  united.  The  genius  of  liberty,  which  has 
rendered  from  its  birth  the  republic  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  has  now  determined  that 
it  should  become  so  of  the  seas,  and  of  the 

*  During  these  negotiation*,  in  the  *timnierof  1707, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  took  awav  from  the  Ambro- 
»ian  library  ot  Milan,  all  the  booVs  he  could  find  on 
subject*  relating  to  the  East,  and  on  their  being 
brought  to  Pari*,  marginal  note*  were  appended  in 
every  page  which  treated  on  Egypt.  A  plan  for  the 
*eizurv  and  colonization  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  *tepping-»tone  for  undermining  the 
Brilith  power  in  India,  had  beta  »ugge«trd  by 
Count  Vergeone*  to  the  French  government  during 
the  monarchy.  The  project  wa»  found  by  the  Direc- 
tory in  the  royal  cabinet,  and  wa*  given  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  for  his  guidance. 

t  White  engaged  in  the  Italian  campaign*,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  conceited  the  project  of  re\olu- 
tionuing  Greece.    With  thi*  design,  he  sent  a  litter 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Mar.mite*,  C'Lii^ians  of  the 
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most  distant  nations.  I  am  come  to  lead 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  liberty, 
across  mighty  seas,  into  remote  realms, 
where  your  valour  may  achieve  wealth  such 
as  could  never  be  hoped  for  beneath  the  cold 
skies  of  the  West.  The  lowest  soldier  in 
the  army  shall  have  seven  acres  of  land  as 
his  share  in  the  enterprise/' 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  squadrons  in  the  harbours  of  Ajaccio  and 
Civita  Castellana,  bore  away  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Malta,  off  which  island  they  ap- 
peared on  the  Mith  of  June.  The  grand- 
master and  principal  officers  having  been 
successfully  tampered  with  l>eforc  the  expe- 
dition set  sail,  after  a  feeble  show  of  resis- 
tance, threw  open  the  gates  to  the  invaders.t 
Having  left  3,000  men,  under  General 
Vaubois,  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and 
distributed  all  the  Turkish  prisoners  found  in 
the  galleys  through  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  moral  influence  on  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  Egypt,  Napoleon  *et 
sail  for  that  country,  and  on  the  29th  came 
in  sight  of  Cape  Aza.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  fleet  was  off  Alexandria,  when  he  heard 
that  the  English  fleet,  uuder  Nelson,  hnd 
left  only  two  days  before.  So  great  was 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  apprehension  of 
Nelson's  return,  that  he  ordered  an  imme- 
diate disembarkation  of  the  troops,  w  hich 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night,  at 
Marabout,  an  anchorage  about  three  leagues 
from  Alexandria.  While  on  board  the 
Orient,  he  had  issued,  on  the  22nd  of 
Juuc,  this  proclamation  : — "  Soldiers  !  You 
are  about  to  undertake  a  conquest,  the 
effects  of  which  on  the  commerce  and  civili- 
sation of  the  world  arc  incalculable.  You 
will  strike  a  blow  at  England — the  nio^ 
severe  and  vital  bIic  can  receive  before 
you  inflict  her  death-blow.  We  have  some 
fatiguing  marches  to  make,  some  actions  to 

Greek  church,  by  an  aged  Greek,  named  Dirr.o.  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Comes  from  TurkUh  opprenMon, 
ottering  the  Gucks  the  coo|w-ration  of  the  French 
republic  for  their  emancipation,  and  the  cha*ti<tc- 
ment  of  the  Turk*,  their  aggrr*«or*.  At  the  *ame 
time,  pamphlet*,  pot  ins,  «ong*,  in  ancient  and 
modern  Greek,  were  circulated  throughout  Mart— 
donia,  Epirus,  Albania,  the  Morca,  and  the  I»le*  of 
the  Archipelago,  with  the  intention- of  raiting  tt.c 
Greeks  to  an'  emulation  of  their  anceMors,  und<  » 
the  auipice*  and  protection  of  the  "  gnat  nation."  On 
obtaining  the  po**e»iou  of  Malta,  he  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  i*sued  from  the  central  department  cf 
the  Ionian  I»lcs,  announcing  the  reduction  vf  thr- 
fortrc**,  and  inviting  the  Greek*  to  listen  to  the  gene- 
ral cry  therr  for  liberty,  and  holding  out  to  them  hope* 
from  the  French  conquest*  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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win  ;  but  success  will  crown  our  exertions,  tyrants,  and  revive  the  true  worship  of 
These  destinies  are  favourable.  The  Manic-  Mohammed,  which  the  French  venerate  more 
hikes,  who  arc  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  :  than  the  Mamelukes.  Tell  them,  that  all 
tyrannize  over  this  unfortunate  country,  will,  men  arc  equal  in  the  sight  of  God;  that 
soon  after  our  landing,  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue  alone  constitute 


The  people  with  whom  we  arc  about  to  be 
connected  arc  Mohammedans.  It  is  the  first 
article  of  their  creed  that  '  there  is  no  other 
God  butGod,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.' 
Do  not  gainsay  them  :  live  with  them  as 
you  have  lived  with  the  Italians  and  the 
Jews.  Pay  the  same  deference  to  their 
muftis  and  imams,  as  you  have  paid  to  the 
bishops  and  rabbins.  Show  to  the  ceremo- 
nies prescribed  by  the  Koran,  and  to  the 
mosques,  the  same  tolerance  as  you  have 
shown  to  the  convents  and  the  synagogues, 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  of  Moses.  All 
religions  were  protected  by  the  legions  of 
ancient  Rome.  You  will  find  here  customs 
which  arc  greatly  at  variance  with  those  of 
Europe :    accustom   yourselves   to  respect 


the  difference  among  them.  And  what  arc 
the  virtues  which  distinguish  the  Mamelukes, 
which  entitle  them  to  appropriate  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life  to  themselves?  Is  there 
a  beautiful  woman  ?  she  belongs  to  the 
Mamelukes.  So  of  every  other  valuable 
possession.  If  Egypt  is  their  farm,  let  them 
show  the  tenure  from  God  by  which  they 
hold  it.  No  !  God  is  just,  and  full  of  pity  to 
the  suffering  people.  For  a  long  period  a 
horde  of  slaves,  bought  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia,  have  tyrannised  over  the  fairest  part 
of  the  world ;  but  God,  on  whom  every- 
thing depends,  has  decreed  that  this  tyranny 
should  terminate.  Cadis,  scheiks,  imams, — 
tell  the  people  that  we  are  the  friends  of 
true  Mussulmans.    Did  we  not  destroy  the 


them".  The  inhabitants  treat  their  women  I  pope  who  preached  eternal  war  against  the 
differeutly  from  us:  but,  in  every  country, 5  Mussulman ?  Did  we  not  crush  tlie  Knights 
he  who  violates  is  a  monster.    Pillage  en- '  of  Malta,  because  those  foolish  men  thought 


riches  only  a  few,  while  it  dishonours  an 
army,  destroys  its  resources,  and  makes 
enemies  of  those  whom  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  to  attach  as  friends.  The  first  town  we 
arc  about  to  enter  was  built  by  Alexander  :  at 
everv  step  we  shall  meet  with  recollections 
worthy  to  excite  the  emulation  of  French- 
men." At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued 
that  every  individual  of  the  army  who  should 
pillage,  steal,  or  commit  extortion  of  any 


that  God  wished  war  to  be  carried  on  against 
Mussulmans?  Arc  we  not  the  men,  who,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  the  friends  of  the  grand 
signior,  and  the  enemies  of  his  enemies? 
"We  have  not  come  to  make  war  against  true 
believers,  but  against  the  blasphemers  who 
have  revolted  from  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  Sublime  Porte.  Thrice  happy  shall 
they  be  who  are  with  us ! — blest  in  their 
fortunes  and  inheritance.   Happy  those  who 


kind,  should  be  shot ;  and  that  when  any  arc  neuter :  they  will  have  time  to  know  us, 
individual  of  a  division  should  have  com- land  to  he  with  us;  but  woe  to  those  who 
mitted  any  disorders  in  a  country,  the  l  shall  arm  in  defence  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
whole  division,  if  the  offender  should  not  be  tight  against  us.  For  them  there  is  neither 
discovered,  should  be  responsible,  and  pay  recompense  nor  hope.  It  is  decreed  that 
the  sum  necessary  to  indemnify  the  iuhabi-  they  shall  perish  !'' 


tants  for  the  loss  sustained. 

To  conciliate  the  scheiks  aud  civil  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  he  flattered  the  animosity 


hich  they  and  the  people  of  Egypt  cherished  \  Alexandria,  w  hich  city  they  reached  shortly 


against  the  beys  and  Mamelukes,  the  mili- 
tary rulers  of  the  country,  who  exercised  the 
most  unlimited  despotism  over  every  other 
class.  Proclamations,  in  French  and  Arabic, 
were  issued  from  head-quarters,  setting  forth 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  French,  who  were 
the  friends  of  God  and  all  true  Mussulmans, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny  and 
oppression.  One,  dated  June  30th,  was 
•s  follows  : — "  People  of  Egypt !  The  beys 
will  tell  yon  I  am  come  to  destroy  your 
religion.  'Believe  them  not.    Tell  them  I 


As  soon  as  about  5,000  men  had  reached 
the  shore,  they  were  formed  in  battle  order 
on  the  beach,  and  immediately  marched  oil 


after  day-break  of  the  2nd.  An  assault 
was  immediately  ordered :  iu  a  few  hours 
the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
for,  the  defenders  having  in  the  confiiMon 
left  one  of  the  principal  gates  open,  the 
troops  on  the  walls  were  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  those  who  had  rushed  in.  The 
garrison,  in  confusion,  fled  into  the  interior 
of  the  city.  The  French  quickly  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  capital  of  Cleopatra 
and  the  Ptolemies. 

While  at  Alexandria,  De*saix  was  dis- 


am  come  to  restore  your  rights,  punish  your  \  patched  with  5,000  men  to  Beda,  to  open 
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communications  with  the  native  Arabs, 
whose  assistance  he  was  instructed  to  obtain. 
Napoleon,  before  ho  left  Alexandria,  ordered 
the  harbour  to  be  sounded,  with  tbe  view  of 
placing  the  fleet  in  safety ;  but  the  draught 
of  water  being  found  insufficient,  the  fleet 
remained  at  their  anchorage  off  Aboukir. 
On  the  7th,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  leaving 
Richer  with  3,000  men  in  garrison  at 
Alexandria,  prepared  to  advance  to  Cairo 
beforo  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered 
military  operations  difficult.  His  inarch 
lay  over  burniug  sands,  at  some  distance 
from  the  Nile.  The  miseries  the  troops 
endured  were  severe  in  the  extreme.  The 
air  was  crowded  with  pestiferous  insects; 
the  glare  of  the  sand  weakened  the  eyes  of 
the  troops,  and  blinded  many ;  the  water  was 
scarce  aud  bad ;  and  the  country  had  been 
swept  clear  of  everything  that  could  furnish 
nutriment.  The  tortures  which  the  troops 
suffered  were  so  exquisite  as  to  produce  loud 
murmurs.  "  Is  this  the  country,"  exclaimed 
the  soldiers,  "in  which  the  general  promised 
us  farms  of  seven  acres  each  ?  He  might 
have  allowed  us  to  name  our  own  quan- 
tities: we  should  not  have  abused  his  libe- 
rality." Nor  was  complaint  confined  to  the 
men;  even  the  officers  could  not  restrain 
themselves  from  giving  utterance  to  expres- 
sions of  disappointment.  Lanncs  aud  Murat 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
gave  way  to  despair.  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
alone  was  superior  to  all  evils.  While 
others,  suffused  in  perpetual  floods  of  per- 
spiration, rid  themselves  of  their  clothes, 
he  altered  nothing :  wore  his  uniform  but- 
toned up,  as  at  Paris ;  marched  on  foot  at 
the  head  of  the  troops;  aud  never  thought 
of  repose,  except  to  lie  down  in  his  cloak 
the  last  at  night,  and  start  up  the  first  in 
the  morning. 

On  reaching  Pariianhou,  the  army  halted 
two  days  to  recruit  its  exhausted  Btrength. 
Resuming  its  march  across  the  saudy  wilder- 
ness, on  its  approach  to  the  Nile,  scattered 
groups  of  horsemen  began  to  appear.  On 
the  10th  it  reached  Hahmanich ;  and  now 
the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  increased 
by  the  scattered  groups  of  the  Mamelukes, 
which  hovered  on  its  flanks  on  each  side  of 
the  Nile,  and,  discharging  their  carbines 
with  unerring  aim,  wheeled  and  instantly 
were  out  of  reach.  To  leave  the  line  in 
pursuit  brought  instant  and  certain  death. 
A  troop  of  horsemen  would  dash  on  the  ad- 
venturers, cut  them  down,  and  be  off  beyond 
reach  before  a  musket  could  be  levelled  to 
12(1 


punish  their  audacity.  It  was  not  until 
the  army  had  reached  the  village  of  Che- 
brcisse,  that  the  Mamelukes  appeared  in 
force.  There,  Murad  Bey  had  collected 
4,000  Mamelukes  and  Fellahs  (foot-soldiers); 
his  left  resting  on  the  village,  and  his  right  I  I 
supported  by  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  on  the 
Nile.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  marshalled  his 
army  into  five  divisions,  each  composed  of 
squares  six  deep,  with  artillery  planted  in  i 
the  intervals.  The  grenadiers  and  the  ■  ' 
cavalry  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
squares,  to  support  the  menaced  points.  1  1 
As  soon  as  the  French  were  within  the  dis- 
tance of  half-a-milc  of  the  village,  the 
Mamelukes  charged  at  full  gallop ;  but  the 
rolling  fire  and  impenetrable  lines  of  thpir  i 
opponents  disconcerting  them,  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest,  they  retreated  in  disorder 
towards  Cairo,  with  the  loss  of  600  men. 
In  the  meantime  a  contest  had  taken 
place  between  Murad  Bey 'a  flotilla  and 
that  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  while 
at  Alexandria,  had  dispatched  under  Com- 
modore Bree;  but  the  Turkish  commander, 
being  discouraged  by  the  blowing  up  of  his 
boat,  precipitately  drew  off  further  up  the 
Nile. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  French  army 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  pyramids  and 
the  city  of  Cairo.  There  Murad  Bey  had 
collected  8,000  Mamelukes,  and  twice  that 
number  of  Fellahs,  Arabs,  aud  Copts,  ex- 
tending from  the  Nile  towards  the  pyramids, 
so  as  to  cover  the  approach  to  Cairo.  Na- 
poleon, riding  forward  to  reconnoitre,  per- 
ceived that  the  guns  in  the  entrenched  camp 
were  immovable,  being  unprovided  with  field- 
carriages;  he  therefore  determined  to  move 
his  army  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramids, 
which  would  bring  it  out  of  the  range  of 
the  enemy's  cannon.  Instantly  his  plan 
of  attack  was  decided.  With  the  design  of 
throwing  his  force  on  the  enemy's  left,  the 
columns  began  their  march.  Riding  in 
frout  of  the  advancing  columns,  and  pointing 
to  the  pyramids — "  Remember,  soldiers  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  from  the  summit  of 
those  pyramids,  forty  centuries  contemplate 
your  actions." 

As  soon  as  the  French  columns  were  in  i 
motion,  Murad  Bey,  penetrating  their  de-  ! 
sign,  immediately  charged,  at  the  head  of  i 
seven  thousand  Mamelukes,  Deasnix's  square, 
I  with  wild  yells  aud  dreadful  cries.  They 
|  rushed  on  the  line  of  bayonets,  backed  their 
horses  upon  them,  and,  at  last,  maddened 
(  by  the  firmucss  which  they  could  not  shake, 
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•lashed  their  pistols  and  carbine*  into  the  |  their  rupture  with  the  Russians — those  irrc- 
foces  of  their  opponents,  while  those  who  i  concilable  enemies  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
fell,  crawled  along  the  ground  to  cut  at  the  '  pure  God,  who  meditate  the  capture  of 
legs  of  their  foes  with  their  scimitars.  At  Constantinople,  and  incessantly  employ  alike 
last,  thirty  or  forty  of  the  bravest  penetrated  violence  and  artifiro  to  subjugate  the  faith 
into  the  square,  but  only  to  meet  death  at  of  Mohammed.  But  the  attachment  of  the 
the  feet  of  the  officers.  "With  dauntless  French  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  power- 
intrepidity  they  pierced  between  the  inter-  ful  succours  which  they  are  about  to  bring 


vals  of  the  other  squares,  and  galloping 
round  them,  strove  to  find  an  entrance : 
but  in  vain.    The  ceaseless  shower  of  grape, 
shot,  and  shell,  and  the  continued  roll  of 
ball,  mowed  down  their  ranks.     In  despair 
tbey  fled  to  their  camp.    The  French  im- 
mediately advancing,  the  confusion  became 
irretrievable.    The  enemy  abandoned  their 
entrenched  camp,  and  fled  in  all  directions 
'  towards  Upper  Egypt.     The  carriage  was 
great ;  above  10,000  men  having  been  slain 
or  drowned  in  the  Nile.     Their  artillery, 
baggage,  1,000  prisoners,  and  about  twice 
that  number  of  camels  and  horses  were  the 
:  reward  of  the  victors.    Thus  was  the  fate  of 
{  Lower  Egypt  decided.     On  the  following 
morning,  the  French  army  entered  Cairo ; 
;  when  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  visitiug  the 
:  interior  of  the  great  pyramid,  repeated  his 
confession  of  faith,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet:"  to 
,  which  the  bearded  Orientals  who  accom- 
anied  him,  solemnly  responded,  "  Thou 
ast  spoken  like  the  roost  learned  of  the 
prophets."    To  conciliate  their  good  opinion 
and  attachment,  he  moreover,  at  the  festival 
in  honour  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  as  also 


C 


to  him,  will  doubtless  confound  their  impious 
designs.  The  Russians  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Sophia,  and  the  other  temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  to 
convert  them  into  churches  consecrated  to 
the  exercise  of  their  perverse  faith ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  Heaven,  the  French  will  enable 
the  sultan  to  conquer  their  country,  and 
exterminate  their  impious  race."  The  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  French  fleet,  reached 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  the  14th  of  August, 
when  on  his  way  from  Salahich  to  Cairo. 
Having  read  the  despatch,  he  called  the 
bearer  (an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Klcbcr) 
to  him,  and  demanded  in  a  loud  voice  to 
hear  the  details.  As  soon  as  they  were 
related,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  we  have  no 
longer  a  fleet,  we  must  cither  remain  here, 
or  quit  it :  in  cither  case,  let  us  leave  the 
people  a  heritage  of  greatness."  With  this 
view,  he  proceeded  to  the  civil  and  military 
organisation  of  Egypt.  Among  his  first 
acts,  was  the  establishment  of  an  institute, 
on  the  model  of  Paris,  for  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  general  knowledge.  He 
then  proceeded  to  organise  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  resources  of  the 


on  other  occasions,  partook  with  the  schciks  country  might  be  turned  to  the  best  advan- 


and  imams  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Great 
Mosque;  joined  in  the  responses  of  their 
litanies  as  piously  as  the  most  faithful  Mus- 
I  sulman;  and  balanced  his  body  and  turned  his 
head,  in  imitation  of  the  followers  of  the 
Mohammedan  creed.   So  successfully  had  he 
I  |  succeeded  iu  winning  them  over  to  his  views, 
I    that  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself, 
i    and  furthering  his  plans  with  the  Egyptians, 
,  1  he  induced  the  schciks  to  issue  the  following 
proclamation,  which  evidently  bears  the  mark 
of  Napoleonic  composition  : — "  You  are  not 
ignorant,  that  the  French   aloue,  of  all 
I    European  nations,  have,  in  every  age,  been 
the  firm  friends  of  Mussulmans  and  Moham- 
1    medanism,  and  the  enemies  of  idolaters  and 
1  their  superstitions.    They  are  the  faithful 
1    and  zealous  allies  of  our  sovereign,  the 
\    tnltan;  ever  ready  to  give  proofs  of  their 
affection ;  and  to  fly  to  his  succour :  they 
j    lore  those  whom  he  loves,  and  hate  those 
whom  he  hates;  and  that  is  the  cause  of 


tage 


The  strictest  discipline  was  enforced 
in  the  army.  The  mosques,  the  harems,  the 
civil  and  religious  customs  and  rites  of  the 
people,  were  scrupulously  respected  ;  and  so 
greatly  superior,  iu  point  of  personal  security, 
was  the  administration  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief to  that  of  the  Mameluke  beys, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  creed, 
the  most  friendly  understanding  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  French ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  Moslem  establishment  issued  a 
proclamation,  signifying  that  it  was  right 
and  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  the  French. 
The  virtuosi  and  artists  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  were  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  long-smothered  traces  of  the  ancient 
devices  for  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  Canals,  which  had  been  shut  up 
for  many  centuries,  were  reopened ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Nils  flowed  once  more  where 
they  had  been  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies.  Cultivation 
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was  extended  ;  property  secured  ;  and  many 
signal  advantages  introduced  into  Egypt. 
Tlic  brief  code  established,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of : 
the  country.     Perhaps  Egypt  had  never,  j 
since  the  Saracen  government  was  over- ! 
thrown  by  the  Ottomans,  enjoyed  so  much 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
an  invading  army.    In  such  labours,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  employed  the  autumn  of 
1798;  but  during  his  iutcrval  of  repose,  he 
received  information  that  the  Ottoman  Porte 
had  declared  war  against  the  French  repub- 
lic, and  was  summoning  all  the  strength  of 
her  empire  to  pour  in  overwhelming  numbers 
on  the  army  of  Egypt. 

While  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  engaged 
in  these  pacific  pursuits,  Dessaix  was  pur- 
suing Murad  Bey  and  the  Mamelukes,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
At  this  time,  intelligence  reached  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  that  Ibrahim  Bey  had  collected 
a  multitude  of  Arabs  from  the  borders  of 
the  desert,  and  was  making  head  in  Syria, 
where  he  was  in  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  a  Turkish  armament,  which  was  assem- 
bling at  Rhodes.  He  dispatched  the  divi- 
sions of  Le  Clcrc  and  Rcgnier  to  subdue  the 
bey  before  the  expected  reinforcement  should 
arrive.  The  French  overtook  the  Mame- 
lukes at  Salahieh,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  The  French  cavalry,  about  300, 
were  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
the  infantry.  A  combat  ensued.  The 
Mamelukes  at  length,  appearing  to  yield, 
retired;  but  returning  suddenly  on  their 
opponents  with  their  wings  extended,  en- 
closed their  pursuers  on  every  Ride.  In  the 
mflec,  every  Frenchman  was  engaged  singly 
often  with  two  or  three  opponents;  but  the 
infantry  coming  up  to  their  assistance  at  the 
most  critical  time,  the  Mamelukes  took  to 
flight,  and  Ibrahim  crossed  the  desert, 
leaving  Murad  Bey  alone  to  maintain  the 
war  in  Upper  Egypt. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  the  anniver- 
sary ft'te  of  the  foundation  of  the  French 
republic,  was  observed  by  the  French  sol- 
diers at  all  their  stations,  but  with  more 
especial  magnificence  at  Cairo.  At  the 
public  dinner.to  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  invited  the  Turkish  officers  and  Arabian 
chiefs,  he  gave  for  a  toast— no  doubt  to  im- 
press his  hearers  with  a  belief  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  French  republic— "To  the  three-hun- 
dredth year  of  the  French  republic."  At 
the  same  time,  lie  pave  a  considerable  sum 
of  moiu-v  fi>r  defraving  the  expense  cf  a 


magnificent  feast,  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  prophet, — an  act  which  so  con- 
ciliated the  good-will  of  the  Mussulman*, 
that  they  named  him  Ali  Buonaparte.  On 
this  occasion,  the  republican  flag  and  the 
Mussulman  banner  floated  side  by  side  ;  the 
Crescent  by  the  cap  of  liberty;  and  the 
Koran  formed  a  pendant  to  the  Rights  of 
Man. 

But  while  these  conciliatory  measures 
were  being  adopted  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, the  Arabs  were  designing  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  On  the  21st  of 
October,  in  consequence  of  previously  con- 
certed measures,  Cairo  teemed  with  insur- 
rection. The  malcontents  had  established 
themsclv.es  in  the  mosques,  and  they  were 
not  subdued  until  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand of  them  had  been  put  to  the  sword. 
The  fate  of  the  survivors,  in  their  fliglit 
being  met  in  front  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  attacked  by  the  pursuing  French 
cavalry,  was  either  death  or  slavery. 

On  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — "  Scheiks,  ulcmahs,  orators  of 
the  mosque,  teach  the  people,  that  tho^c 
who  become  mv  enemies  shall  have  no 

* 

refuge  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is  there 
any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  the 
Man  of  Destiny?  Make  the  people  under- 
stand, that  from  the  beginning  of  time,  it 
was  ordained,  that  having  destroyed  the 
enemies  of  Islamism,  and  vanquished  the 
Cross,  I  should  come  from  the  distant  parti 
of  the  West,  to  accomplish  my  task.  Show 
them,  that  in  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran 
my  coming  is  foretold.  I  could  demand  a 
reckoning  from  each  of  von  of  the  most 
secret  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  since  to  ir.c 
everything  is  known;  but  the  day  will  come, 
and  is  shortly  at  hand,  when  all  shall  know 
from  whom  i  have  derived  my  commission, 
and  that  human  efforts  cannot  prevail 
against  me.  You  may  see,  therefore,  the 
follv  of  disobedience  to  mv  commands.*' 

W  hile  the  insurrection  "had  been  ferment- 
ing at  Cairo,  the  French  troops  were  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  plots,  and  in  Mihdumg 
open  resistance  in  other  quarters.  On  thv* 
night  between  the  I Oth  and  17th  of  Sep 
tcmbcr,  the  French  garrison  of  Pamirtta 
was  attacked  bv  the  Arabs;  but  being  rr- 
pulsed,  Generals  Vial  and  Audreossi  pursued 
them  to  their  head-quarters,  in  the  village 
of  Schouarra,  situated  within  cannon-shot 
of  Damictta,  and  defeating  them,  with  tl.e 
loss  of  1,:"00  men,  took  and  burned  that 
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tillage:  and  as  soon  as  the  inundation  of  desirous  that  you  should  send  to  Suez,  or 
the  Nile  had  subsided,  Dessaix  marched  in  Grand  Cairo,  some  person  of  ability  who 
pursuit  of  the  broken  remains  of  Murad  enjoys  your  confidence,  with  whom  I 
Bey's  corps.  At  day-break  of  the  7th  of!  may  confer."  The  territory  of  Napoleon's 
October,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the ,  "  citizen  king"  having  become  an  integral 
army  of  the  bey,  consisting  of  5,000  Mame- 1  part  of  British  India,  in  less  than  three 
lukes  and  Arabs,  and  about  the  same  nuin- 1  mouths  after  this  letter  had  been  dispatched, 
bcr  of  Fellahs,  posted  at  the  village  of  i  and  Tippoo  having  been  numbered  among 


Sediman,  in  Fayoum,  a  province  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  French  general  immediately 
formed  his  infantry,  about  2,000  men,  into 
two  squares,  flanked  by  two  small  squadrons 
of  horsemen.  The  Mameluke  and  Arab 
cavalry,  without  hesitation,  charged  them 
with  wild  cries.  In  an  instant  the  smallest 
square  was  broken  by  the  impetuous  charge. 


the  dead,  prevented  a  reply.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte's letter  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
disposition  Tippoo  had  previously  indicated  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  French.  Towards 
the  close  of  1798,  the  Mysoreau  prince  hud 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  proposing  an 
offensive  alliance  between  himself  and  the 


They  then  marched  forwards  on  the  larger  i  French,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a 
square,  which  reserved  its  fire  until  the  war  of  aggression  against  the  British  power 
enemy  was  within  ten  paces,  and  then  poured  ;  in  India,  and  expelling  the  people  of  that 
it  in  with  withering  effect.    The  barbarian  j  nation  from  the  Indian  continent ;  and  for 


cavalry,  nowise  discouraged,  impetuously 
continued  their  charge.  After  firing  and 
throwing  their  pistols  and  carbines  at  the 


that  purpose  Tippoo  offered  to  subsidize 
and  supply  whatever  number  of  troops 
France  miirht  furnish. 


beads  of  their  enemies,  they  rushed  on  into  Encouraged  by  the  probable  consequences 
close  action  with  their  spears  and  sabres.  Here,  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Turkey  had  de- 
also,  as  elsewhere,  the  dismounted  horsemen  clared  war  agaiust  France,  and  formed  an 
crept  under  the  French  bayonets,  in  order  I  alliance  with  Russia.  Before  the  end  of 
to  cut  at  the  legs  of  their  enemies.  But!  January,  1799,  two  Turkish  armies  were 
though  all  the  frenzied  valour  of  the  battle  of  |  in  readiness  to  take  the  field.  One  was 
the  Pyramids  was  displayed  by  the  Arabs,  the  collected  at  Rhodes,  and  was  to  be  landed 
enemy  was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  at  Aboukir;  the  other  in  Syria,  under  the 
Murad  Bey  retreated  to  the  mouutaius  in  command  of  Achmet,  the  bashaw  of  St.  Jean 
the  gorges  of  Tajain-Rast,  to  recruit  his  d'Acre,  surnamed  Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher, 
broken  forces.  This  battle,  which  was  de-  on  account  of  his  merciless  disposition.  In- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  Upper  Egypt,  had  been  formation  of  these  preparations  reaching 
more  bloody  than  any  which  had  as  yet  oc-  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  he  resolved  to  march 
curred  iu  that  country ;  the  French  haviug ;  on  Syria,  chastise  Djezzar,  possess  himsclt 
loat  in  it  340  men  killed,  and  1G0  wounded,  i  of  the  enemy's  raagaziucs,  ravage  the  coun- 
On  his  return  to  Cairo,  Napoleon  Buo-  try,  and  thus,  by  ruining  its  resources,  render 
naparte  had  busily  occupied  himself  in  his  the  passage  of  the  hostile  armies  across  the 
project  of  invading  British  India  by  way  of  desert  impracticable.  Having  accomplished 
Persia;  aud  for  that  purpose  he  entered  his  design,  it  was  his  intention  to  turn  on 
into  negotiations  with  the  shah  for  the  re-  the  army  of  Rhodes,  and  dispose  of  it  at  his 
qubite  supplies  and  leave  of  passage  through  leisure. 

bis  dominions.  In  prosecution  of  his  design, '  For  this  purpose,  on  the  1 1th  of  February, 
be  dispatched,  ou  the  25th  of  January,  1799,  having  directed  the  artillery  designed 
1799,  an  envoy  to  Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan  I  for  the  siege  of  Acre  to  be  put  on  board 
of  the  Mysore : — "  To  the  most  magnificent  three  frigates,  which  were  to  cruise  ofi"  Jaffa, 
Tippoo  Sultan,  our  greatest  friend.— Citizen !  \  and  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
You  will  have  been  already  informed  of  my  j  army,  he  commenced  his  march  with  13,000 
arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with '  infantry,  and  900  cavalry,  uuder  the  cora- 
an  army  as  invincible  as  it  is  innumerable;  j  mand  of  Murat,  over  the  desert  which  sepa- 
aud  auimated  with  a  fervent  desire  to  free  ;  rates  Africa  from  Asia,  and  which  is  seventy- 
you  from  the  iron  yoke  of  England.  I  five  leagues  across.  In  the  course  of  this 
hasteu  to  acquaint  you  with  my  desire  to  march  the  army  had  to  endure  the  same 
receive,  by  way  of  Muskat  or  Moka,  iutelli-  ,  sufferings  from  want  of  water  aud  the  in- 
gence  from  yourself,  respecting  the  political  tenseness  of  the  heat,  which  they  had  cx- 
ntuation  in  which  you  stand.  1  am  even  perienced  in  that  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo, 
vol..  i.  n  V2\) 
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"  It  was  amusing,"  says  De  Bourrieunc,  in '  place.  So  horrible  had  been  the  carnage,  \ 
his  Memoirs,  "  to  see  the  soldiers,  includiug  ',  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  himself  admitted, 
the  commander-in-chief,  sprawling  on  the  "  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  hideous." 
earth,  digging  miniature  wells  with  their  During  this  scene  of  slaughter,  a  part  of 
hands,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  scanty  sup- .  the  garrison — amounting,  according  to  Buo- 
ply  of  water."  naparte,  to  1,200  men,  but  stated  by  others 

On  the  lGth,  the  army  reached  El-Arish, ,  as  uearly  3,000  in  number — held  out  in  the 
a  village   situate  on  the  river  Pcncus,  J  caravansera,  a  large  fortified  building  sur- 
whithcr  Djcziar's  vanguard  had  retreated  ,  rouuding  a  court-yard  :  here  they  stipulated 
on  the  advance  of  the  French.  In  the  night  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  aides-de-camp, 
tho  camp  of  tho  pasha  was  surprised,  and  Beauharnais  aud  Crosier,  to  surrender,  if 
his  Mameluke  cavalry  cut  to  pieces.    Two  their  lives  were  spared.    The  proposal  was 
days  afterwards  the  fortress  of  El-Arish  ,  assented  to;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
capitulated  ;  and  that  part  of  its  garrison  the  French  camp  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
consisting  of  500  Maugrabins,  entered  iuto '  sternly  condemned  the  conduct  of  his  two 
the  French  service,  aud  were  formed  into  staff-officers.    A  council  of  war  was  imuic- 
an   auxiliary   corps.     On   the   22nd,  the  diatcly  held  in  the  tent  of  the  commander- 
army  resumed  its  march,  and  on  the  fol-  in-chief,  to  determiuc  on  the  fate  of  the 
lowing  day,  iu  its  advance  on  Gaza,  came ;  prisoners.    After  two  lon#  deliberations  on 
in  view  of  Djczzar's  cavalry,  amountiug  to  j  the  subject,  on  the  10th,  two  days  after 
about  4,000  men,  who  were  drawn  up  to ,  they  had  surrendered,  they  were  marched, 
oppose  the  march  of  the  French;  but  on  strongly  fettered,  out  of  Julia,  in  the  centre 
Mu rat's  lancers   being   launched   against  of  a  battalion  under  General  Bon.  On 
them,  they  precipitately   took   to   flight,  reaching  the  sand-hills,  a  little  to  the  south- 
Gaza  was  entered  without  opposition.    On  east  of  the  town,  they  were  divided  into 
the  4th  of  February  tho  army  reached  Jaffa,  detachments,  and  fired  at  for  several  sue- 
the  Joppa  of  antiquity,  when  a  flag  of  truce  cessive  hours.    A  number  of  them  having 
being  sent  to  summon  the  town  (a  seaport  broke  their  bonds,  swam  to  a  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine),  the  bearer  was .  out  of  reach  of  the  shot.     Deceived  by 
beheaded  on  the  spot.  Immediately  trenches !  the  French  troops,  who  made  signals  to 
were  opened,  and  tho  breach  Wing  declared  them  Wtokening  a  cessatiou  of  the  massacre, 
practicable  on  the  Oth  of  March,  the  assault  the  devoted  wretches  again  approached  the 
was  made  at  daybreak  of  the  7th,  aud  by  shore;  but  no  sooner  had  they  come  within 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  French  musket  range,  than  they  were  fired  at,  aud 
were  masters  of  the  town,  when  an  indis-  perished  amidst  the  waters.    Such  was  the 
criminate  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  together  terrible  and  remorseless  massacre  of  Jaffa.* 
with  women,  children,  and  old  men  took  Previously  to  quitting  Jaffa,  Napoleon  Buoua- 


*  The  circumstances  attending  this  horrible  massa- 
cre are  tuch  as  to  call  for  more  than  a  mere  patting 
notice.  Various  writers  hare  attempted  to  palliate 
Oil*  enormity  of  the  crime  ;  but  the  massacre  of  Jaffa 
must  for  ever  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Napoleon,  and  take  it*  plare  beside  the  murder 


the  distance  to  take  off  the  burden  on  the  fide  of  the 
ocean  :  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  became 
every  day  more  grievous.  The  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  unanimously  reported  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death,  and  Napoleon,  with  re- 
luctance, signed  the  fatal  order.    It  was  carrie-d  into 


of  the  l)uc  D'Enghien,  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  execution  on  the  10th  March ;  the  melancholy  troop 
iron])*,  and  the  assassination  of  Pichegru 


The 

eloquent  author  of  the  History  nf  Europe  thus 
describes  the  event :— "  For  two  days  the  terrible 
question  was  debated,  what  was  to  be  done  with  these 
captives;  and  the  French  officers  approached  it  with- 
out any  predisposition  to  cruel  measures.  But  the 
J.tlit  ultiea  were  represented  as  insurmountable  on  •  all  met  tl 
the  side  of  humanity.  If  they  sent  litem  back,  it  was  to  the  ca 
said,  to  Egypt,  a  considerable  detachment  would  be 
required  to  guard  so  large  a  body  of  captives,  and 
that  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  army  in  its  present 
situation ;  if  they  gave  them  their  liberty,  they  would 


were  marched  down,  firmly  fettered,  to  the  ssmd-hills 
on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  were  divided  into  small 


squares,  and  mowed  down,  amidst  shrieks  which  yit 
ring  in  the  souls  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  by 
successive  discharges  of  musketry.  No  separation  of 
the  Egyptians  from  the  other  prisoners  took  place ; 

same  tragic  fate.  In  vain  they  appealed 
itutaUon  uy  which  their  Uvea  had  been 
guaranteed  j  bound  as  thev  stood  together,  they  were 
fired  at  for  hour*  successively,  and  such  as  survixcd 
the  shot  were  dispatched  with  the  bayooet.  One 
young  man,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  burst  his  bonds. 


forthwith  join  the  garrison  of  Acre,  or  the  clouds  of  j  threw  himself  among  the  horses  of  the  French  oftic*r». 
Arabs  who  already  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  army  ;  \  and  embracing  their  knee*,  passi  onately  implore  <1 
if  they  were  incorporated  unarmed  in  the  ranks,  the  1  that  his  life  might  be  spared  ;  he  was  sternly  refused, 
prisoners  would  add  grievously  to  the  number  of  and  bayoneted  at  their  feet.  But  with  this  exeep- 
mouths  for  whom,  aJreadv,  it  was  sufficiently  difficult  I  tion,  all'  the  other  prisoners  received  their  fate  with 
to  procure  subsistence.  No  friendly  sail  appeared  in  I  the  fortitude  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
1 30 
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parte  had  dispatched  an  officer  with  a  letter 
to  Djezzar,  offering  to  treat  for  peace,  and 
holding  out  a  hope  to  that  ferocious  chief  of 
a  government  independent  of  the  Porte. 
His  first  messenger  returned  without  an 
answer;  the  head  of  his  second  was  struck 
off,  and  his  body  being  sewn  up  in  a  sack, 
van  cast  into  the  sea. 

On  the  14th,  the  French  army  com- 
menced its  march  from  Jaffa,  and  on  the 
17th  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
of  Acre,  which  is  above  8,000  yards  distant 
from  the  fortress.  On  the  18th,  the  army 
crossed  the  river,  and  encamped  upon  an 
insulated  eminence,  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  sea ;  and  immediately  the  trenches 
were  opened,  at  about  300  yards  from  the 
fortress. 

Prom  the  18th  to  the  28th  of  March,  the 
French  laboured  hard  in  their  trenches ; 
■nd  on  the  28th  a  breach  was  effected, 
which  the  grenadiers  mounted  with  so  fiery 
teal,  that  the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way,  until  Djcwar  appeared  on  the 
battlements,  and  flinging  his  pistols  at  the 
heads  of  his  men,  urged  and  compelled 

the  Mussulman  faith  ;  they  calmly  performed  their 
ablutions  in  the  stagnant  pools  among  which  they 
were  placed,  and  taking  each  other'*  hands,  after 
having  placed  them  on  their  lips  and  their  hearts,  in 
the  Mussulman  mode  of  salutation,  gave  and  received 
an  eternal  adieu.  One  old  chief,  slightly  wounded, 
had  strength  enough  left  to  excavate  with  his  own 
hands  his  grave,  where  he  was  interred  while  yet 
»irre  bv  his  followers,  themselves  sinking  into  the 
srtcs  of*  death.  After  the  massacre  had  lasted  some 
lime,  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them  shook  the 
hearts  cf  many,  especially  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
captives.  Several  at  length  broke  their  bonds,  and 
swam  to  a  ridge  of  coral  rocks  out  of  the  reach  of 
shot ;  the  troops  made  signs  to  them  of  peace  and 
forgiveness,  and  when  they  came  within  a  short  dis- 
tance, fired  at  them  in  the  sea.  where  they  perished 
from  the  discharge  or  the  waves.  The  bones  of  the 
vast  multitude  still  remain  in  great  heaps  amidst  the 
esnd-hills  of  the  desert ;  the  Arab  turns  from  the  field 
cf  Mood,  and  it  remains  in  solitary  horror,  a  melan- 
choly monument  of  Christian  atrocity.  It  would  he 
la  little  purpose  that  the  great  drama  of  human  event* 
•ere  recorded  in  history,  if  the  judgment  of  posterity 
were  not  strongly  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of  the 
principal  actors  on  the  scene.  Napoleon  lived  for 
posthumous  celebrity ;  in  this  instance  he  shall  have 
his  dcacrts :  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  is  an  eternal  and 
ise&eeable  blot  on  his  memory  |  and  so  it  is  consi- 
dered by  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  bis  own 
auKtary  historians.  The  laws  of  war  can  never  jus- 
tify the  massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  three 
d*y»  after  the  action  has  ceased ;  least  of  all,  of  those 
who  bad  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  the  plea  of  expedience 
eta  never  be  admitted  to  extenuate  a  deed  of  cruelty. 
If  it  were,  it  would  vindicate  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris,  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew, 


them  to  renew  the  defence.  Those  who 
had  taken  flight  being  rallied  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  the  British  officers,  rejoined 
those  who  still  manned  the  walls.  In  the 
end,  the  French  retreated  with  great  loss ; 
and  the  Turks,  headed  by  the  English  sea- 
men, pursued  them  to  their  lines.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  a  second  assault  meeting  with 
no  better  success,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  re- 
solved to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy 
artillery  from  Damietta. 

During  these  contests,  a  vast  Mussulman 
army  had  been  collected  by  Ibrahim  Bey, 
among  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Junot  marched  with  his  division  to  disperse 
them ;  but  the  French  general  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  Itnd  not  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ad- 
vanced to  his  rescue.  A  battle  ensued 
(April  8th)  at  Nazareth,  when  the  Mame- 
luke cavalry  were,  as  on  all  former  oc- 
casions, unable  to  resist  the  solid  squares 
and  well-directed  musketry  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Klebcr,  who  had  been  dispatched 
with  another  division  to  effect  a  junction 

the  burning  of  Jonn  of  Arc,  or  any  of  the  other  foul 
deeds  with  which  the  page  of  history  is  stained. 
Least  of  all  should  Napoleon  recur  to  such  an  argu- 
ment, for  it  justifies  at  once  all  the  severities  of  which 
he  so  loudly  complained,  when  applied  in  a  much 
lighter  degree  to  himself  at  St.  Helena.  If  the  peril 
arising  from  dismissing  a  few  thousand  obscure  Al- 
banians justified  their  indiscriminate  massacre,  what 
is  to  be  said  against  the  exile  of  him  who  had 
wrapped  the  world  in  flumes  ?  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  have  disarmed  the  captives  and  sent  thein 
away ;  the  Vendeans,  in  circumstances  infinitely  more 
perilous,  had  given  a  noble  instance  of  such  humanity, 
when  they  shaved  the  heads  of  eleven  thousand  of 
the  republican  soldiers,  who  had  been  made  prison- 
ers, and  gave  them  their  liberty.  Even  if  they  had 
all  taken  refuge  in  Acre,  it  would,  so  far  from 
strengthening,  have  weakened  the  defence  of  that 
fortress;  the  deed  of  mercy  would  have  opened  a 
wider  breach  than  the  republican  batteries.  In 
reality,  the  iniquitous  act  was  as  shortsighted  as  it 
was  atrocious  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  such  execrable 
deedsVeven  in  this  world,  work  out  their  own  punish- 
ment. It  was  despair  which  gave  such  resolution  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Turkish  fortress.  Napoleon  has 
said,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  made  him  miss  his  des- 
tiny, and  threw  him  back  from  the  empire  of  the 
East  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  Atlantic;  in  truth, 
however,  it  was  not  the  sword  of  his  enemi  es,  but  his 
own  cruelty  which  rendered  the  battlements  of  Acre 
invincible  to  his  arms  ;  if  the  fate  of  their  comrades 
at  Jaffa  had  not  rendered  its  garrison  desperate,  all 
the  bravery  of  that  gallant  chevalier  would  have  been 
exerted  in  vain  ;  and,  instead  of  perishing  by  a  lin- 
gering death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  the  mighty 
conqueror  might  have  left  to  his  descendants  the 
throne  of  Constantinople." — See  Alison's  History  of 
Europe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  470. 
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with  Junot,  was  also  endangered,  but  was  Acre  of  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and  transports, 
rescued  from  his  perilous  position  by  Buona-  with  7,000  men  on  board,  under  the  com- 
partc.  On  April  the  15th,  that  general  mand  of  Hussan  Bey,  reanimated  the  hopes 
had  been  attacked  at  Mount  Thabor  by  of  the  besieged,  and  determined  the  besiegers 
30,000  Turkish  militia,  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  make  a  desperate  etTort  before  the  reiu- 
and  though  he  had  bravely  maintained  the  forcemcnt  could  be  landed.  Accordingly, 
unequal  contest  for  six  hours,  behind  a  |  Lanues  was  ordered  to  head  Bon's  division, 
rampart  of  the  fallen  men  and  horses  of  the  '  and  endeavour  to  enter  a  breach  w  hich  had 
enemy,  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  lately  been  effected  in  nuothcr  part  of  the 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Napoleon  Buona-  wall.  The  stormers  were  already  in  pos- 
parte  with  fresh  troops  ;  when  the  valour  of  session  of  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  and  the 
that  army  which  the  people  of  the  coun- j  tri-coloured  flag  was  waving  on  the  outer 
try  had,  in  Oriental  phraseology,  termed  angle  of  the  tower.  In  this  extremity  Sir 
"innumerable  as  the  stars  of  the  heavens  Sidney  Smith  landed  the  crews  of  the  British 
and  the  sands  of  the  sea/'  was  fotind  to  vessels,  and  led  them,  armed  with  pikes,  to 
be  unavailing  against  the  steady,  con-  \  the  breach.  This  sight  reanimated  the  Turks, 
tinuous  fire,  and  the  immovable  squares  of]  A  furious  contest  ensued,  and  the  fray  be- 
their  enemies.  !  came  a  mere  multitude  of  duels,  in  which 

About  this  time  an  insurrection  took  place  the  Orientals,  with  their  scimitars  and 
in  Lower  Egypt,  occasioned  by  a  religious  pistols,  overpowered  their  enemies,  and  ex 


fanatic  of  the  desert  of  Dernu,  who  pre- 


i 


tinguished  them  almost  to  a  man.    Such  of 


i  i 


tended  to  be  the  angel  El  Modi,  a  deliverer  j  the  French  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
whom  the  prophet  had  promised,  in  the  by  fleeing  into  a  neighbouring  mosque, 
Koran,  to  send  to  the  elect  in  critical 1  were  indebted  for  their  lives  to  the  humane 
emergencies.  By  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  intercession  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the 
he  soon  collected  some  thousands  of  foU  efforts  of  the  British  sailors.  In  this  affair, 
lowers,  whom  he  partly  armed  with  warlike  the  loss  of  the  French  had  exceeded  1,500 
weapons,  and  partly  with  shovels.     The 1  men. 

shovel-armed  troops  were  exercised  to  throw,  •  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Napoleon 
with  that  implement,  "  blessed  dust"  against  •  Buonaparte's  desire  to  capture  the  place  was 
the  French,  which  their  fanatical  leader  I  unabated.  On  the  10th  of  May,  he  was 
asserted,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sultau  Kleber  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  with 
or  Ali  Buonaparte  could  not  withstand.  In  1  Klebcr's  division,  which  had  been  brought 
an  encounter  with  Oeueral  Lanussc,  the 1  up  from  its  advanced  post  on  the  Jordan, 
invincible  dustmen  being  defeated,  took  to 1  While  standing,  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
flight  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Fifteen  eeutre  of  a  semicircle  of  generals  and  aides- 
hundred  of  them,  with  their  fanatical  leader,  de-camp,  assembled  on  a  mount  called 
being  taken  prisoners,  were  shot  on  the  spot. :  Cceur  de  Leon,  "The  fate  of  the  East," 
During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  t  exclaimed  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  "  depends 
Acre  had  been  in  prosecution.  Fresh  as- ,  on  yonder  petty  town.  Behold  the  key  of 
saults  had  been  made  by  the  besiegers,  and'  Constantinople,  or  of  India  !"  And  about  the 
sorties  by  the  besieged.  The  former  were, '  same  time  he  is  said  to  have  unbosomed  him- 
on  the  28th  of  April,  encouraged  by  the '  self  thus  to  his  secretary  Bourrienne  : — "If 
arrival  of  the  battering  artillery,  which  had  r  we  succeed  in  taking  this  paltry  town,  I  shall 
been  brought  to  Jaffa  from  Damictta,  by  |  obtain  the  treasures  of  the  pasha,  and  arraa 
the  frigate  commanded  by  Vice-admiral  1  for  300,000  men.  I  will  then  raise  and  arm 
Perde.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  re-  the  whole  population  of  Syria,  already  so 
turned  to  the  siege,  pressed  it  with  desperate  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  Djezzar,  for 
assaults  day  after  day,  but  which  were  re-  whose  fall  all  classes  daily  supplicate  heaven, 
pel  led  with  vigour  by  the  garrison  and  its  I  shall  advance  on  Damascus  and  Aleppo ; 
allies— the  British  sailors  and  Sir  Sidney  recruit  my  army  by  enlisting  all  the  dis- 
Smith.  At  length,  however,  the  assailants  contented,  and  by  announcing  the  abolition 
succeeded  (May  (5th),  by  a  desperate  effort,  of  slavery,  and  of  the  tyrannical  government 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  great  tower  ; '  of  the  pashas.  My  armed  masses  will  peuc- 
hut  they  were  soon,  after  a  furious  assault 1  trate  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Mussulman 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  his  gallant  sea- ,  dominion  will  be  overturned.  I  shall  found 
men,  driven  out.  On  the  evening  of  the ;  in  the  East  a  new  and  a  mighty  empire, 
following  day,  the  appcarauce  in  the  Bay  of ,  which  will  fix  my  position  with  posterity  ; 
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and,  perhaps,  when  this  lias  been  accom- 
plished, I  may  return  to  Paris  by  Adrianople 
and  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  the 
hoase  of  Austria  by  the  way."  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  at  St.  Helena,  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Siduey  Smith,  he  said,  "  that 
man  made  me  miss  ray  destiny  :  had  it  not 
been  for  hira,  I  should  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  globe.  1  should  have  reached 
India,"  Having  given  expression  to  the 
declaration  above  stated,  he  advanced  in 
person  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  finding 
it  perfectly  practicable,  lie  ordered  an  im- 
mediate assault.  A  little  before  sunset, 
Bon  advanced  with  his  division  to  the 
breach ;  and  their  entrance  not  being  im- 
peded, they  descended  into  the  garden  of 
the  pasha.  No  sooner  had  they  reach c 
that  spot  than  they  were  assailed  with  irre- 
sistible fury  by  the  Turks,  who  speedily 
exterminated  the  whole  column.  In  vain 
other  columns  advanced;  they  were  ns 
speedily  annihilated. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  sixty  days :  the 
French  army  had  lost  nearly  3,000  men  in  its 
prosecution ;  and  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  sick  and  wounded.    A  retreat,  there- 
fore, seemed  unavoidable,  which  was  put 
into  execution  on  the  night  between  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May.    In  the  course  of 
I  the  retreat,  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets, 
1  and  rich  corn-fields  were  delivered  over 
to  conflagration,  and  all  the  camels,  cattle, 
;  grain,  and  provisions,  either  carried  off  or 
destroyed,  in  order  to  render  pursuit  im- 
practicable.   "  An  army,"  said  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  "cannot  exist  amidst  ruins." 
0»  the  5th  of  June,  the  army  reached 
Jaffa,  and  halted  there  for  five  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, and  all  the  artillery  of  the  place 
was  thrown  into  the  sea.    Here,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  to  veil  his  defeat   at  Acre, 
published   the  following  proclamation : — 
"  Soldiers !  You  have  traversed  the  desert 
which  separates  Asia  from  Africa  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  Arab  horse.     The  army 
which  was  advancing  to  invade  Egypt  is 
destroyed;  you  have  made  prisoner  its  gene- 
ral, its  baggage,  its  camels ;  you  have  cap- 
tured all  the  forts  which  guard  the  wells  of 
;  the  desert ;  you  have  dispersed,  on  the  fields 
of  Mount  Thabor,  the  innumerable  host  which 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  Asia  to  share  in 
the  pillage  of  Egypt.    Finally,  after  having 
with  a  handful  of  men  maintained  the  war 
for  three  months  in  the  heart  of  Syria,  taken 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  standards,  6,000 


prisoners,  and   razed  the  fortifications  of 
Gaza,  Jaffa,  Caffa,  and  Acre,  we  are  about 
to  re-enter  Egypt :  the  season  of  debarka- 
tion demands  it.    Yet  a  few  days,  and  you 
would  have  taken  the  pasha  in  the  midst  of 
his  palace ;  hut  at  this  moment  such  a  prize 
is  not  worth  a  few  days'  combat :  the  brave 
men  who  would  have  perished  in  it  are 
essential  for  further  operations.    Soldiers  ! 
we  have  dangers  and  fatigues  to  encounter : 
after  having  disabled  the  forces  of  the  East, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  we  shall, 
perhaps,  have  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  part 
of  the  West,"*    Here,  as  if  Jaffa  had  not 
already  affixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  occurred  the 
poisoning  (on  May  27th)  of  his  sick  aud 
plague-stricken  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  by 
the  administration   of  opium   under  the 
guise  of  medicine.    "  A  large  part  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  of  Jaffa,"  says  Miot, 
"  died  of  what  was  administered  to  them  in 
the  form  of  medicine."    Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
states  the  number  of  those  who  had  been 
poisoned,  at  580.    On  the  30th  the  army 
reached  Gaza,  where  heavy  contributions 
were  levied  on  the  inhabiants,  which  had 
also  been  the  case  at  Jaffa  ;  aud  on  the  3rd 
of  June  reached  El-Arish.    The  desert  be- 
tween this  place  and  Ker-Jouanesse,  a  space 
of  eleven  leagues,  was  now  to  be  crossed. 
The  march,  consequently,  was  a  continued 
scene  of  wretchedness  and  privation.  The 
heat  was  oppressive  ;  the  thirst  intolerable  : 
the  ferocious  Djczzar  was  close  behind,  and 
the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert  hovered  around 
the  army  on  every  side.    All  the  horrors  ot 
war  were  accumulated  on  the  troops  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  lay  on 
the  line  of  retreat.    Buonaparte  still  per- 
severing in  his  short-sighted  policy  of  de- 
stroying everything  belonging  to  the  people 
through  whose   country  he   was  passing, 
in  retaliation,  his  pursuers  and  the  irritated 
inhabitants,  put  to  death  every  one  of  their 
enemies  who  fell  into  their  hands.  To  expe- 
dite the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  every  horse, 
mule,  and  camel  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
use  ;  and  gave  his  own  last  horse  to  that  ser- 
vice, walking  on  foot  by  the  side  of  the  sick 
— cheering  them  with  his  eye  and  voice,  aud 
exhibiting  to  the  soldiery  an  example  of 
endurance  and  compassion. 

•  Thi*  passage  alluded  to  ihe  force  from  India, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  which  had  landed  at 
Sue/. 
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After  a  painful  march  of  twenty-fire  days, 
the  army  reached  Cairo  on  the  14th  of 
June.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July, 
a  despatch  arrived  from  Marraont,  the 
governor  of  Alexandria,  announcing  the 
appearance,  on  the  1 1  th,  of  the  English  and 
Russian  fleets,  with  a  large  army  of  Turkish 
troops,  under  Mustapha  Pasha,  in  Abonkir 
Bay.  Immediately  the  army  at  Cairo  was 
in  full  march ;  and,  pushing  forward  with 
incredible  speed,  the  advanced  guard  reached 
Alexandria  on  the  23rd.  In  a  few  hours 
they  were  joined  by  the  divisious  of  Murat, 
Lanncs,  and  Bon,  with  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte at  their  head.  At  daybreak  of  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  the  army  moved 
forward  towards  Aboukir,  of  which  the 
Turkish  forces,  amounting  to  18,000  men, 
had  taken  possession.  After  a  march  of 
two  hours,  the  advanced  guard  came  within 

i  sight  of  the  Turks,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines ;  the  first  about  half  a  league  in 
frout  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir,  the  second 
about  300  toisca  in  rear  of  the  village  of 
that  name.  The  outposts  were  immediately 
assaulted  and  driven  in  with  great  slaughter. 
Lannes  wan  appointed  to  attack  the  left  of 
the  front  line;  D'Estaing  the  right;  while 
Murat  was,  with  the  cavalry,  to  pierce  the 
centre,  and  turn  both  wings.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  came  within  the  range  of  the 
batteries,  and  that  of  the  shippiug,  which 
lay  close  to  the  shore,  their  march  was 
checked ;  but  the  undisciplined  eagerness 
with  which  the  Turks  engaged  in  despoiling 
and  maiming  those  who  had  fallen,  gave 
Murat  the  opportunity  of  charging  their 

1  main  body  in  flank  with  his  cavalry ;  and 
the  French  infantry,  at  the  same  moment, 
profiting  by  their  disordered  and  scattered 
condition,  vigorously  assaulted  them.  From 
that  moment  the  battle  became  a  massacre. 
Attacked  on  all  sides,  and  their  retreat  to 
the  fort  being  cut  oft',  the  panic-struck  Turks 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  sea;  and 
being  fired  upon  with  grapeshot  from  the 
artillery,  suffered  so  great  a  loss,  that  the 
sea  appeared  covered  with  floating  turbans. 
The  fort  and  village  of  Aboukir  were  quickly 
carried,  and  Mustapha,  with  about  3,000 
men,  taken  prisoners.  All  the  Turkish 
camp-equipage,  and  tweutv  pieces  of  cannon, 
of  which  two  were  English,  having  been 
prescuted  by  the  British  government  to  the 
grand  seignior,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  On  this  occasion,  Buonaparte,  no 
doubt  pleased  with  his  British  trophies, 
issued  the  following  declaration,  dated — 
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"  Army  of  the  East :  General  Orders.— The 
gcncral-in-chief  orders  the  commandant  of 
artillery  to  send  to  the  brigade  of  cavalry 
of  General  Murat,  the  two  English  pieces  of 
cannon  which  had  been  sent  by  the  court 
of  London  as  a  present  to  Constantinople, 
and  which  were  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  On  each  cannon  shall  be  engraven 
the  names  of  the  three  regiments  composing 
that  brigade ;  and  the  words  '  Battle  of 
Aboukir'  shall  be  engraved  round  the  touch, 
holes."  In  the  second  order  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing expression,  indicative,  no  doubt,  of 
his  prospective  hopes : — "  We  have  now  re- 
conquered our  establishments  in  India,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  by  a  single  operation." 
But  Buonaparte,  though  possessed  of  great 
sagacity,  was  no  prophet. 

In  the  course  of  some  negotiations  which 
took  place,  after  this  battle,  between  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
relative  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners, 
among  the  courtesies  and  little  presents 
which  were  interchanged  between  the  par- 
ties, Sir  Sidney  sent  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte a  file  of  English  newspapers  and 
a  Frankfort  Gazette,  containing  details  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Europe 
during  the  period  of  the  operations  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt.  Having  perused 
these  papers,  as  he  laid  them  down,  he  said 
—  *'  Things  go  ill  in  France  :  I  must  be  gone 
and  sec  what  is  passing  there."  Orders  were 
immediately  given  to  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
to  prepare,  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  two 
frigates,  La  Muirun  and  La  Carrera,  and 
two  small  brigs,  La  Ravanche  and  La  Fortune, 
with  provisions  for  four  or  five  hundred  men  ; 
and  in  order  to  mask  his  intention  of  quit- 
ting Egypt,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
countenanced  a  report  that  he  intended  to 
make  au  expedition  into  Upper  Egypt. 
While  at  Cairo,  he  drew  up  instructions  for 
Kleber,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  army :  and  in  the  letter  containing 
these  instructions,  he  added — "  I  hope,  if 
fortune  smiles  on  us,  to  reach  Europe  before 
the  beginning  of  October." 

All  things  l>eing  ready,  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  he  secretly  left  Alexandria,  accom- 
panied by  Marmont,  Murat,  Lauues.  An- 
dreotsi,  and  Berthicr;  the  scavans  Monge, 
Berthollet,  Oenou,  and  his  secretary  Bour- 
rienne ;  and  having  reached  an  unfrequented 
part  of  the  coast,  where  boats  were  ready  to 
receive  the  party,  the  embarkation  was 
completed  by  starlight;  and  by  daylight 
next  morning  the  vessel  was  ont  of  sight. 
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Prior  to  his  departure,  he  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  army  : — "  Sol- 
diers!— Intelligence  from  Europe  has  decided 
my  departure  for  France.  I  leave  the  coin- 
rnaud  of  the  army  to  General  Klebcr.  I 
cannot  now  make  fuller  explanations.  It 
gives  me  pain  to  leave  soldiers  to  whom  I 
am  most  attached ;  but  our  separation  will 
be  brief,  and  the  general  who  succeeds  me, 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  myself." 

For  above  three  weeks  the  little  squadron 
beat  against  adverse  winds  along  the  African 
coast.  At  length  a  favourable  breeze  enabling 
it  to  stretch  across  the  Mediterranean,  it 
reached  Corsica  on  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  first  day  of  the  followiug 
month,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  landed  in  his 
native  town  of  Ajaccio,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  wind  proving  favourable  on  the  8th,  he 
renewed  his  voyage.  On  the  following  even- 
iug,  an  English  squadron  was  descried  in 
the  midst  of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  off 
the  French  coast.  Gantheaume  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Corsica,  or 
take  to  the  longboat;  but  he  would  not 
consent,  saying—"  That  experiment  may  be 


: 
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reserved  for  the  last  extremity."  The 
French  frigates  passed  at  midnight  unseen, 
through  the  English  fleet.*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  the  long-wished-for  moun- 
tains of  Provence  appeared ;  and  iu  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  little  squadron 
was  moored  in  safety  in  the  Bay  of  Frcjus. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  that  "the  con- 
queror of  Italy  and  the  East"  was  at  hand, 
than  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  quarantine  regulations, 
persons  of  all  denominations  hurried  on 
board  the  vessel  to  congratulate  him  as  the 
deliverer  and  guardian  angel  of  the  re- 
public. 

Throughout  the  country  the  bells  were 
rung;  illuminations  and  public  rejoicings 
made ;  and  the  news  of  his  disembarkation 
was  received  at  Paris  as  the  tidings  of  a 
great  national  triumph.  At  six  o'clock  of 
the  evening  of  his  landing  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  lGth  of  October,  alighted 
at  his  house  iu  the  Rue  de  la  Yictoire,  his 
progress  towards  the  capital,  wherever  his 
person  was  recognised,  having  borne  all  the 
appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  His 
presence  alone  was  considered  the  pledge  of 
victorj'  and  the  advent  of  redemption. 


NAPOLEON'S  ARRIVAL  IN  PARI8-TI1E  CONSULATE. 


When  the  telegraph  of  Paris  gave  the  I 
official  intelligence  that  he  who  had  caused 
the  French  standard  to  float  ou  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, had  arrived  on  the  soil  of  France,  the  1 
public  joy  knew  no  bounds :  a  leader  was 
anticipated  who  was  to  save  the  sinking  for-  I 
tunes  of  the  republic,  and  restore  the  con- 
quests it  had  lost. 

Two  hours  after  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  I 
arrival  in  Paris,  he  weut  to  the  Luxembourg, ! 
and  being  recognised  by  the  soldiers  on  j 
guard,  his  visit  was  announced  to  the  trem- 
bling directors — Barras,   Ducos,  Moulins, 
Gobier,  and  Sieyes — by  the  shouts  of  glad- 
ness with  which  ho  was  welcomed.  The 
interview  was  one  of  constraint  and  dissimu- 
lation on  both  sides. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  forty  officers 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  requested 
leave  to  wait  on  him  for  the  purpose  of  tcn- 

•  The  French  vessels  were  descried  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet ;  but  being  of  Venetian  build,  were  pro- 
bably thought  to  be  Italian  store-ships,  and  owed 
their  safety  to  that  - 


dcring  the  expression  of  their  admiration 
and  attachment ;  and  three  regiments  of 
dragoons,  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  petitioned  for  the  honour  of  being  re- 
viewed by  him.  The  assembly  received  each 
application,  but  delayed  appointing  the  time. 

He  continued  for  a  short  period  to  avoid 
public  notice,  observing  apparently  the 
same  studious  and  sequestered  life  which  lie 
had  led  when  last  in  Paris.  It  was,  how- 
ever, remarked,  that  when  recognised  by 
the  populace,  he  received  their  salutations 
with  uncommon  affability ;  and  that  if  he 
met  any  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he 
rarely  failed  to  recollect  the  man,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand. 

Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  intrigues  sur- 
rounded and  occupied  him.  His  house  was 
daily  thronged  by  those  who  had  shared  his 
fortunes  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  who  were 
willing  to  support  him  in  the  assumption  of 
a  military  dictatorship.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  Sieyes  and  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, that  instead  of  the  four  directors, 
three  consuls  should  be  appointed;  namely — 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos. 
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The  plot  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  and 
the  time  for  action  having  arrived,  it  was 
resolved,  between  Sieyes  and  Napoleon  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow  on  the  9th  of 
November  (18th  Brumaire.)  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  secret  Council  of  the  An- 
cicnts  should  appoint  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
commander-iu-cliief  of  the  national  guard 
and  of  the  troops  of  the  military  division 
of  Paris,  who  were  to  be  assembled  by  j 
•even  o'clock  of  that  morning,  wheu  he  I 
would  assume  the  command  of  them  and 
of  the  capital.  The  following  proclamation ! 
was  immediately  read,  by  beat  of  drum, 
in  all  the  streets  of  Paris: — "Citizens! 
— The  Couucil  of  Ancients- -the  depository' 
of  the  national  wisdom — has  just  pronounced  ; 
a  decree,  imposing  on  General  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  the  duty  of  taking  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  internal  representation. 
In  conformity  with  the  act  of  constitution  j 
(102 ml  article),  the  legislative  body  is  re- 
moved, iu  order  that  it  may  deliberate  in 
security,  and  devise  means  to  rescue  the 
republic  from  the  disorganisation  to  which 
the  imbecility  and  treachery  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government  is  tending.  At  this 
important  crisis,  union  and  confidence  are 
required.  Rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
republic :  there  is  no  other  method  of  fixing 
the  government  on  the  basis  of  civil  liberty, 
victory,  peace,  and  happiness." 

As  soou  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  received 
the  announcement  of  his  authority,  he 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators  and  1,500 
dragoons,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  Ancients.  "Citizen  representatives," 
said  he,  "  the  republic  was  about  to  perish, 
when  you  saved  it.  Woe  be  to  those  who 
shall  attempt  to  oppose  your  decree  !  Aided 
by  my  brave  companions,  I  will  speedily 
crush  them  to  the  earth.  You  arc  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  nation :  it  is  for  you 
to  point  out  the  measures  which  arc  to  save 
it.  I  come  surrounded  by  the  generals  of 
the  republic,  to  offer  you  their  support. 
Let  us  not  lose  time  in  looking  for  prece- 
dents. Nothiug  in  history  resembled  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;— nothing 
in  the  eighteenth  century  resembles  this 
moment.  Wc  are  resolved  to  have  a 
republic :  we  are  resolved  to  have  it , 
founded  on  true  liberty  and  a  representative  . 
system.  Your  w lsdoni  has  devised  the  neces-  | 
sary  measure  which  our  arms  shall  put  into 
execution."  The  command  entrusted  to 
Napoleou  Buonaparte  was  immediately  an- 
1HT, 


nounccd  to  the  soldiery,  who  received  the 
intelligence  with  enthusiasm;  and  at  the 
same  moment  their  new  general  proceeded 
to  the  garden  of  the  Tuillcries,  where  he 
parsed  in  review  the  regiments  of  the  gar- 
rison. Thus  was  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  placed  in  a  provisional  consulate;  and 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21>th 
Brumaire,  the  new  government  was  in* 
vested  with  its  authority.  At  dawn  of  day, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  elevation,  and  concluding 
with  these  words  : — "  Frenchmeu  !  you  win 
doubtless  recognise  in  my  conduct  the  zeal 
of  a  soldier  of  liberty — of  a  citizen  devoted 
to  the  republic." 

On  the  establishment  of  the  consulate, 
Sieyes  had  hoped  that  the  post  of  chief 
consul  would  have  been  conceded  to  him  ; 
but  he  was  soon  foiled  in  his  expectatioua. 
Napoleou  Buonaparte,  on  entering 
council- room,  on  the  first  moruing  of  their 
meeting,  seated  himself  at  once  iu  the  only 
armed-chair  at  the  table.  On  Sieves  intro- 
ducing the  question  of  the  presidency, 
Ducos  said,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  Mas 
already  in  the  chair  which  belonged  to  him 
of  right ;  for  he  alone  was  able  to  save 
France,  and  on  that  account  he  would  sup- 
port him.  Sieyes  was  obliged  to  submit. 
To  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  con- 
certing the  measures  for  the  18th  Brumaire, 
he  said — "Gentleraeu,  we  have  a  master; 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  can  and  will  do  every- 
thing himself." 

At  first  the  consulate  was  for  three 
months.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
December,  the  government  determined  ou 
was — that  of  a  first  consul,  and  two  subor- 
dinate consuls.  The  first  and  second  consuls 
to  remain  in  office  ten  years ;  the  third  five 
years.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  the  first 
eousul,  and  Cambacercs  and  Lcbrun  suc- 
ceeded Sieyes  and  Ducos.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, though  nominally  eousul,  was 
invested  with  kingly  power.  He  fixed 
residence  in  the  Tuilleries,  where  he  im 
diately  caused  all  the  bonnets  roup?  and 
republican  emblems  to  be  effaced,  and  ftt 
once  established  the  ceremonial  of  a  court, 
with  all  the  retinue  of  chamberlains,  pages, 
esquires,  kc.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  army  : — 

"  Soldiers !  I  know  your  valour.  You 
are  the  roeu  who  have  conquered  Holland, 
the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  made 
walls  of  astonished  Vicuna. 
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"Soldiers!  It  is  no  lougcr  your 
to  defend  your  frontiers :  you  are  now  to 
invade  the  states  of  your  enemies.    There  ! 
cannot  be  one  among  you  who  have  made  ' 
different  campaigns,  but  who  knows  that . 
the  most  essential  duty  of  a  soldier  is,  with  1 
patience  and  constancy,  to  suffer  privations.  ! 
Several  years  of  bad  government  are  not 
to  be  repaired  in  a  day. 

1  "  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  first  magistrate,  to  proclaim  to  the 
aation  the  corps  which,  by  its  discipline 
and  valour,  shall  best  deserve  to  be  hailed  j 
as  the  support  of  their  country. 

"Soldiers!  In  due  time,  I  shall  be  in1 
the  midst  of  you ;  and  astonished  Europe 
shall  recollect  that  you  are  a  race  of  brave 

!  men." 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  having  established 
a  constitution  and  a  government,  addressed 
the  following  letter,  dated  December  25th, 
1799,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
I  re  laud  : — 

"  French  republic  —  Sovereignty  of  the 
people — Liberty  and  equality. — Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  first  consul  of  the  republic 
to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation 
to  occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  repub- 
lic, 1  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office, 
to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  to 
ronr  majesty. 

"  Must  the  war  which,  for  eight  years, 
has  ravaged  the  world,  be  eternal?  Are 
there  no  means  of  coming  to  aii  under- 
standing ?  How  can  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and  strong 
beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence 
require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  grandeur 
commercial  advantages,  national  prosperity, 
and  domestic  happiness?  How  is  it  that 
they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory? 
These  sentimeuts  cannot  be  new  to  the 
heart  of  your  majesty,  who  rules  over  a  free 
nation  with  no  other  view  than  to  render  it 
happy. 

"  Your  majestv  will  see  iu  this  overture 
only  my  siucere  desire  to  contribute  effica- 
ciously, for  a  second  time,  to  the  general 
pacification,  by  a  prompt  step  taken  in  con- 
fidence, and  disengaged  from  those  forms 
which,  necessary,  perhaps,  to  disguise  the 
apprehensions  of  weak  states,  prove,  in  those 
which  are  strong,  only  the  mutual  desire  of 
deceiving  each  other. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of 

vol..  i.  s 


their  strength,  may  still,  for  a  long  time, 
to  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the 
period  of  their  being  exhausted ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  all  civilised 
nations  depends  on  the  termination  of  a 
war  which  involves  the  whole  world." 

The  answer  of  Lord  Grcnville,  the  British 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  this  letter 
was,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire 
for  the  re-establishment  of  secure  and  per- 
manent tranquillity  in  Europe ;  and  that  he 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  maintain- 
ing against  aggression  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  That  while  he  made 
no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  should 
be  her  form  of  government,  or  in  whose 
hands  the  necessary  authority  should  be 
invested,  he  would  eagerly  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  concert  with  his  allies  the 
means  of  a  general  pacification,  as  soon  as 
sufficient  stability  could  be  obtained  by 
the  parties  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
French  nation. 

Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  for  fo- 
reign afl'airs,  replied  to  Lord  Grenville's 
note,  iu  which  he  made  the  strange  asser- 
tion, that  "  from  the  very  commencement  of 
her  revolution,  France  had  solemnly  pro- 
claimed her  love  of  peace,  her  disinclination 
for  conquests,  and  her  respect  for  tho  inde- 
pendence of  all  governments;" — a  bold 
assertion  in  the  face  of  the  affiliated  Bata- 
vian,  Ligurian,  Cisalpine,  Helvetian,  Ro- 
tnan,  and  Parthenopeian  republics,  aud  the 
enormous  contributions  and  plunder  which 
had  been  exacted  from  the  conquered 
states.  Also,  by  way  of  commenting  on 
Lord  Greuville's  answer,  the  Moniteur 
published  a  fictitious  letter  from  the  last 
heir  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  demand- 
ing from  George  III.  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  as  the  principle  of  divine 
right  was  in  the  asceudaut  iu  the  doctrines 
of  the  coalitionists,  the  writer  maintained 
could  not  be  justly  withheld  from  the  legiti- 
mate owner.  The  senate  of  Hamburg 
having,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russiau  em- 
peror, Paul,  surrendered  up  the  Irish  rebel 
Napper  Tandy  aud  his  accomplices  to  the 
English  government,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte laid  an  embargo  on  all  Hamburg 
vessels  in  French  ports;  and  denounced 
vengeance  for  the  act.  The  burgomasters 
seut  a  cringing  letter  to  the  chief  consul, 
soliciting  the  suspension  of  the  threat,  and 
the  acceptance  of  their  homage.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  reply,  dated  December  80th, 
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1799,  was — "We  have  received  your  letter,  hordes  of  the  desert.  Your  fellow- citizens 
gentlemen :  it  is  no  justification  of  your  j  will  impute  it  to  you  as  an  eternal  reproach, 
conduct.  It  is  by  virtue  and  courage  that  The  two  unfortunate  men  whom  you  have 
<states  are  preserved:  cowardice  and  vice 1  given  up  will  die  illustrious;  but  their, 
1  prove  their  ruin.  You  have  violated  the  I  blood  will  be  a  source  of  greater  evils  to 
laws  of  hospitality.  Such  a  violation  would  their  persecutors  than  could  be  brought  on 
not  have  taken  place  among  the  barbarian  '  them  by  a  whole  army." 


WAH  WITH  TIPPOO  SA1B 
our  attention  to  the 


I  We  must  now  turn 
affairs  of  the  British  empire  in  the  cast.  In 
j  the  course  of  this  year  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore  was  dismembered,  and  its  sultan, 
Tippoo  Saib,  destroyed.  As  previously  stated, 
i  Napoleon's  designs  upon  India  were  the 
i  cause  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  during 
his  operations  there,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
i  Tippoo  Saib,  requesting  him  to  send  a  con- 
I  fidential  person  to  Suez  or  Cairo,  to  confer 
I  with  him,  and  concert  measures  for  the 
|  liberation  of  India  from  British  rule.  In 
i  the  year  1797,  Tippoo  had  sent  two  ambas- 
j  sadors  to  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  or 
Isle  of  France,  to  propose  an  alliance  with 
the  French  republic,  and  solicit  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  troops  to  assist  him  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  Hindoostau. 
The  Mysorcan  sultan  had  also  sent  embas- 
sies to  Zamorin  Shah,  emperor  of  Candahar 
and  Cabul,  to  treat  for  the  co-operation 
;  of  the  Affghan  tribes ;  and  he  was  in  ne- 
1  gotiation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan, 
and  other  native  princes. 

Information  of  these  designs,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  preparations  making  by  the 
French  in  Egypt,  reaching  the  knowledge 
of  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
Mornington,  he  issued  orders  in  June  to 
assemble  the  armies  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel;  and  in  August  he  directed  the 
|  attention  of  Rear-admiral  Rainier  to  the  dc- 
I  fence  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  hoping,  by 
his  provident  measures,  to  compel  Tippoo  to 
detach  himself  from  his  French  alliance,  or 
i  to  be  able  to  prevent  his  co-operating  with 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  On  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, necessary  orders  were  issued  to  the 
government  of  Madras,  for  the  equipment  of 
the  battering  train,  and  for  the  advancing  it, 
with  all  practicable  dispatch  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Carnatic,  with  a  view  of  proceeding 
towards  Seringapatam.  Orders  were  also 
issued  to  the  government  of  Bombay  for  the 
collection  of  the  troops  and  the  largest  pos- 
sible supplies  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
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While  these  preparations  were  in  active 
execution,  an  event  happened  which  con- 
tributed to  eucouragc  the  hope  of  a  complete 
triumph  over  the  confederacy  of  Tippoo  and 
the  French  against  the  British  power  in 
India — the  British,  having  by  their  influence, 
procured  the  dismissal  of  the  French  faction 
from  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  ' 
This  had  been  accomplished  at  Hyderabad, 
and  a  new  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied with  that  power.     French  influence, 
before  this  event,  was  considerable  in  the 
Deccan.   Above  10,000  foreigners,  French  1 
and   others,  were  in  the  service  of  the  ; 
Nizam. 

Before  proceeding  to  active  operations, 
Lord  Mornington  addressed  two  letters  to 
Tippoo,  proposing  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  all  differences ;  but  his  propositions  being 
met  with  duplicity  and  cunning  on  the  part 
of  the  sultan,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  was  ordered  into  the  Mysorcan  terri- 
tory. Intimation,  at  the  same  time,  being 
given  to  the  allies  of  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  immediate  hostilities,  the  Nizam's 
army,  consisting  of  0,000  native  troops, 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  company's 
troops,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  took 
the  field,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  Madras,  under  Major-general 
Harris,  which  amounted  to  about  24,000 
strong.  The  united  forces  entered  the  My- 
sorcan country  on  the  5th  of  March,  with 
orders  to  advance  immediately  on  Seringa- 
patam. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Malabar  army, 
under  General  Stuart,  had,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  marched  from  Cananore,  and  as- 
cended the  Ghauts  on  the  25th.  Ilia  annv 
was  divided  into  four  different  corps,  each 
advancing,  successively,  as  might  enable  bim 
to  form  the  earliest  possible  junction  with 
the  powerful  army  from  the  Coromandel 
coast.  With  this  view  he  took  post  at 
|  Sedasecr,  near  which  is  a  high  hill  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  Mysore,  almost  to 
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the  environs  of  Seringapatam.  From  the 
summit  of  that  mountain  a  party  of  obser- 
vation, on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March, 
discovered  a  body  of  troops  forming  be- 
tween Sedaseer  and  Seringapatam.  Be- 
fore the  evening  their  encampment  assumed 


ceding  night  to  collect  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
to  examine  the  new  fort  of  Mysore.  The 
party  returned  with  considerable  success  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  encamped  near 
the  line  of  General  Harris.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  erecting  batteries 


a  formidable  appearance,  and  covered  a  !  and  preparing  for  the  siege  of  the  city.  The 
great  extent  of  ground.  On  further  obser-  j  batteries  began  to  batter  in  breach  on  the 
vat  ion,  the  whole  of  the  army  here  en-  [ 30th  of  April,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
camped  was  perceived  to  be  in  motion ;  but ,  of  May,  had  made  so  large  an  opening, 
their  movements  were  so  well  concealed  by  that  preparations  were  made  for  assaulting 
the  woody  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  the  place  on  the  next  day.  The  troops  de- 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  im-  signed  to  be  employed  were  stationed  in 
possible  to  ascertain  their  object.  Before  ,  the  trenches  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
their  design  could  be  discovered,  they  had  j  4th,  that  no  extraordinary  movement  might 
penetrated  a  considerable  way  into  the  i  lead  the  enemy  to  expect  the  assault, 
jungle,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the  General  Harris  having  determined  that  it 


British  line,  about  the  hour  of  ten,  p.m.,  of 
the  6th. 

On  the  7th,  the  enemy  pierced  through 
the  jungles  so  secretly  and  expeditiously, 
that  they  attacked  the  rear  and  front  of  the 
British  line  almost  at  the  same  instant ;  at 
the  same  time  a  column  of  above  5,000  men 
obstructed  the  communication  between  the 
corps  attacked  at  Sedaseer,  and  the  other 
three  Bombay  corps,  which  were  posted  two 
miles  and-a-half  in  the  rear. 

On  the  8th  the  brigade  was  completely 
surrounded,  but  was  unable  to  repulse  the 
enemy,  until  General  Stuart,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
brigade  at  Sedaseer,  proceeded  with  the  flank 
companies  of  the  royal  75th  and  the  whole 
of  the  77th,  to  their  assistance.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  rear, 
and  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  great 
road  leading  to  Sedaseer.  After  a  smart 
engagement,  which  lasted  about  half-an- 
hour,  the  enemy  fled  with  precipitation 
through  the  jungles. 

A  junction  being  at  length  effected  be- 
tween the  Bombay  and  the  main  army,  and 
Tippoo  having  taken  refuge  within  his 
capital  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  with  the  Bombay  army,  crossed 
the  Cavery  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  extending  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  that  river ;  while  General  Floyd, 
with  the  left  wing  and  cavalry  of  the  Madras 
army,  moved  to  the  Delawaverv,  beyond 


should  be  made  in  the  heat  of  day,  as  the 
time  best  calculated  to  ensure  success ;  for 
Tippoo's  troops,  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  making  this  the  season  of  repose, 
would  then  be  least  prepared  to  offer 
opposition.  At  one  o'clock,  the  troops 
moved  from  the  trenches,  and  crossing  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  passed  the  glacis 
and  ditch,  ascended  the  fausse-braye  and 
rampart  of  the  fort.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
the  enemy  gave  way  on  every  side,  and  the 
city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  assailants. 
Tippoo  was  slain  in  the  confusion  of  the 
assault.  Among  the  numerous  prisoners 
taken  in  the  fortress,  were  a  few  French 
officers;  and  among  Tippoo's  papers  were 
found  documents,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  Bombay,  when  reduced,  was  to  be  given 
up  to  the  French. 

On  the  reduction  of  Seringapatam,  a  par- 
tition was  made  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore. 
The  province  of  Canara;  the  districts  of 
Coimbatoor  and  Daraporam,  with  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  extending  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  including  Mangalore ;  also  the  capital, 
with  its  fortress,  and  the  island  on  which 
they  are  situate,  were  allotted  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  remainder  was  divided 
between  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  the  My- 
sore, whose  throne  had  been  seized  by  Hyder 
Ali,  the  father  of  Tippoo  Saib.  The  sons 
of  Tippoo,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
palace  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  were 


Mysore,  to  cover  a  party  sent  out  the  pre-  taken  under  British  protection. 
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i 

Lire  all  great  battles,  the  victory  of  the .  tect  Europe  against  the  encroachment*  of  . 
Nile  had  a  powerful  effect  upou  the  position  '  the  French  republic.    To  carry  out  this  de-  I 
of  the  various  parties  engaged  in  the  great  sign,  she  had  given  orders  to  embody  an 
struggle  which  was  now  going  on  in  Europe  I  army  of  150,000  men.    But  her  death,  in 
and  in  the  East.  Whilst  the  steady  opponents  1796,  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  her  de- 
of  France  were  confirmed  in  their  opposition  signs.  Catherine's  son,  the  czar  Paul  Petro-  ! 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  republic,  the  \  witz,  inherited  his  mother's  disposition  to  op- 
wavering  and  doubtful  were  rendered  stable  pose  l  he  French  republic;  and  being  influenced 
and  trustworthy ;  ami  even  the  weak  took  by  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  entered 
courage  when  thoy  found  that  the  spell  of  into  a  permanent  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
French  invincibility  was  broken.  In  Europe, 1  By  virtue  of  that  treaty,  executed  at  St. 
it  served  again  to  band  together  that  coalition  Petersburg  December  18th,  1 798,  Russia 
which  had  almost  fallen  asunder ;  aud  in  the  engaged  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of 
East  it  at  once  brought  on  the  Egyptian  45,000  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 


army  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ottomau 
empire.  Napoleon  had  endeavoured,  even 
while  his  army  was  laying  waste  one  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
to  hoodwink  the  Porte,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  no  intention  of  injuring 
that  power,  hut  had  entered  Egypt  merely 
to  punish  the  beys  for  insults  they  had  com* 


the  British  forces  in  the  north  of  Germany ; 
and,  as  an  equivalent,  England  engaged  to 
pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of  jfc75,000,  in 
additiou  to  the  immediate  advance  of 
£225,000  for  the  first  nod  roost  urgent  ex- 
penses. Paul  also  manifested  his  real  in 
the  common  cause  of  crowned  heads,  by  de- 
claring war  against  Spain,  for  "the  dread 


m  it  ted  on  French  commerce.  This  the  1  and  pusillanimous  submission  she  is  malting 
Turkish  government  was  slow  to  believe;  to  the  French  republicans;"  and  in  the 
and  no  sooner  had  the  power  of  Nelson's  same  temper  he  laid  an  embargo  ou  the 
arms  rid  the  Levant  of  the  French  fleet,  Hamburg  ships  in  the  Russian  ports ;  and 
than  the  Divan  formally  declared  war  against  also,  in  a  meuacing  manner,  endeavoured 
France.    Shortly  before  this  the  Porte  had  to  draw  off  that  republic,  as  also  Sweden, 


arranged  its  differences  with  Russia,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that 
power.  So  promptly  was  this  brought 
about,  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  one 
month  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  bevicld   of  a 


Denmark,  and  Prussia,  from  their  system  of 
neutrality  to  the  side  of  the  coalition. 

Bv  virtue  of  the  treaty  entered  iuto  with 
England,  a  Russian  squadron  of  twelve  sail- 
of-thc-line  was  seut  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  fleets  in  the  German  Ocean,  off  the 


Turko-Russian  fleet  soiling  under  the  walls  coast  of  Britain.     The  combined  Turko- 


of  the  Seraglio,  and  passing  aloug  the 
Hellespont.  Although  nt  this  time  there 
w  us  no  formal  treaty  existing  between 
them,  yet  the  three  powers  of  England, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  acted  in  concert. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  then  reigning  empress  of 
Russia,  Catherine  11.,  jealous  of  a  union 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  not  dis 


Russian  fleet  which  sailed  through  the 
Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  sbips-of-the-line  and  sixteen 
frigates,  gun-boats,  &c.,  with  12,000  troops 
on  board.  This  fleet,  as  already  mentioned, 
blockaded  and  besieged  Corfu;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
possession  of  it  was  not  obtained  till  the  1st 
of  March  of  the  year  1799. 


pleased  to  see  those  preponderating  powers  j  Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  con- 
exhaust  their  strength  in  a  conflict  with  i  tinued  in  the  command  of  the  detached 
Fraucc,  acceded  at  first  to  the  confederacy  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
of  kings  against  the  French  republic,  only  course  of  the  winter,  visited  Malta  and 
in  name.  But,  on  the  secession  of  Prussia  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean;  he  also 
from  that  coalition,  she  evinced  her  in-  assisted  in  protecting  the  royal  family  of 
tcntion  of  listcuing  to  the  solicitations  of  Naples  after  the  reverses  of  Ccucral  Mack 
her  general,  Suwarroff,  to  send  him  against  |  in  Italy.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  joined  the  Me- 
the  "  French  atheists,"  as  he  denominated  diterraneau  squadron  in  the  cud  of  the 
them,  and  had  entertained  a  project  for  the  year  1788.  Sir  Sidney,  shortly  after  making 
formation  of  a  powerful  confederacy  to  pro-  his  escape  from  prison,  had  l>een  appointed 
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to  the  Ttgrt  of  84  gun*,  and  was  sent  out 
a*  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ottoman  court  at 
Constantinople;  and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
he  superseded  Captain  Troubridgc  in  his 
command,  who  had  been  cruising  off  Alex- 
andria. This  appointment  gave  much  offence 
to  Nelson,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding between  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  the  hero  of  the  Nile. 
On  December  30th,  1798,  we  find  Nelson 
writing  as  follows  to  Earl  St.  Vincent : — 

"My  Lord, — The  great  anxiety  I  have 
undergone  during  the  whole  time  I  have 
been  honoured  with  this  important  com- 
mand, has  much  impaired  a  weak  consti- 
tution. And  now,  finding  that  much  abler 
ufticers  are  arrived  within  the  district,  which 
I  had  thought  under  my  command,  having 
arranged  a  plan  of  operations  with  the  em- 
bassy, with  which  I  have  been  honoured  by 
the  grand  signior,  having  opened  an  unre- 
served correspondence  with  the  Turkish  and 
Russian  admirals,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  hav- 
ing made  the  British  nation  and  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  more  beloved  and  respected 
than  heretofore ;  under  these  circumstances, 
1  entreat,  that  if  my  health  and  uneasiness 
of  mind  should  not  be  mended,  that  I  may 
have  your  lordship's  permission  to  leave  this 
command  to  my  gallant  and  most  excellent 
second  in  command,  Captain  Troubridgc,  or 
some  other  of  my  brave  friends  who  so  glo- 
riously fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Cap- 
tain Ball  has  the  important  command  of  the 
blockade  of  Malta,  and  is  as  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  his  conciliating  maimer,  as  he 
is  for  his  judgment  and  gallantry.  1  shall 
not,  if  I  can  help  it,  quit  this  commaud  till 
I  receive  your  approbation ;  for  I  am,  with 


"  Yours,  &c.,  Nelson." 
He  again  writes  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  on 
the  31st  December: — "  /  do  feel,  for  1  am 
a  man,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  serve 
in  these  seas,  with  the  squadron  under  a 
junior  officer : — could  I  have  thought  it ! — 
and  from  Earl  Spencer! — uevcr,  never  was 
I  so  astonished  as  your  letter  made  mc.  As 
soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  Troubridgc,  I  shall 
■end  him  to  Egypt,  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  ships  in  Alexandria.  If  it  can  be  done, 
Troubridge  will  do  it.  The  Swedish  knight 
(Sir  Sidney  Smith)  writes  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, that  he  shall  go  to  Egypt,  and  take 
Captain  Hood  and  his  squadron  under  his 
command.  The  knight  forgets  the  respect 
due  to  bis  superior  officer :  he  has  no  orders 
from  you  to  take  my  ships  away  from  my 


command  ;  but  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Is  it  to 
be  borne  ?  Pray  grant  me  your  permission 
to  retire,  and  I  hope  the  Vanguard  will 
be  allowed  to  convey  mc  and  my  friends, 
Sir  William  aud  Lady  Hamilton,  to  Eng- 
land." 

To  this  communication  Earl  St.  Vincent 
replied  as  follows  : — "  I  ain  not  surprised  at 
your  feelings  being  outraged  at  the  bold  at- 
tempt Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  making  to  wrest 
a  part  of  your  squadron  from  you.  I  have 
received  much  the  same  letter  from  him,  as 
the  one  you  describe  to  have  been  addressed 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  a  copy  of  which, 
with  ray  answer,  you  have  inclosed,  and 
orders  for  you  to  take  him  immediately 
under  your  command.  I  have  informed 
Lord  Spencer  of  all  these  proceedings,  and 
sent  him  copies  of  the  letters.  The  ascen- 
dance this  gentleman  has  over  all  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  is  to  me  astonishing,  and 
that  they  should  have  sent  him  out  after 
the  strong  objectiou  I  have  made  to  him,  in 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Nepean,  passes  my 
understanding.  For  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
try, and  the  existence  of  its  power  in  the 
Levant,  moderate  your  feelings,  and  con- 
tinue in  your  command.  .  .  .  The  sen- 
sations you  must  have  gone  through  before 
and  since  your  departure  from  Naples,  must 
have  been  very  trying ;  nevertheless,  I  trust 
the  greatness  of  your  mind  will  keep  up  the 
body,  aud  that  you  will  uot  think  of  aban- 
doning the  royal  family  you  have  by  your 
firmness  and  address  preserved  from  the  fate 
of  their  late  royal  relations  in  France.  Em- 
ploy Sir  Sidney  Smith  iu  any  manner  you 
think  proper:  knowing  your  magnanimity, 
I  ain  sure  you  will  mortify  him  as  little  as 
possible,  consistently  with  what  is  due  to 
the  great  characters  senior  to  him  on  the 
list,  and  his  superiors  in  every  seusc  of  the 
word.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Lord,  be 
assured  no  man  loves  and  esteems  you  more 
truly  than  your  very  affectionate, 

"  St.  Vincent." 

A  better  understanding,  however,  shortly 
after  took  place  between  Sir  Sidney  and  his 
commanding  officer ;  and  when  N*clsou  re- 
ceived the  account  of  the  gallant  defence  of 
Acre,  and  Sir  Sidney's  exploits  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  he  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  merit,  and  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  — 
"  Yesterday  brought  us  letters  from  your 
worthy  brother ;  and  we  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  hearing  that  your  truly  meritorious 
and  wonderful  exertions  were  in  a  fair  train 
!  for  the  extirpation  of  that  horde  of  thieves 
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who  went  to  Egypt  with  that  arch-thief 
Buonaparte." 

On  August  the  20th,  1799,  he  again  wrote 
to  Sir  Sidney  from  Palermo : — "  I  have  re- 
ceived with  the  truest  satisfaction  all  your 
very  interesting  letters  to  July  16th.  Tho 
immense  fatigue  you  have  had  in  defending 
Acre  against  such  a  chosen  army  of  French 
villains,  headed  by  that  arch-villain  Buona- 
parte, has  never  been  exceeded,  and  the  bra- 
very shown  by  you  aud  your  bravo  compa- 
nions is  such  as  to  merit  every  encomium 
which  all  the  civilized  world  can  bestow. 
As  an  individual,  and  as  an  admiral,  will 
you  accept  of  ray  feeble  tribute  of  praise 
and  admiration,  and  make  them  acceptable 
to  all  those  under  your  command." 

At  the  risk  of  slightly  repeating  ourselves, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  he  fore  the 
reader  a  brief  account  of  the  gallant  assis- 
tance Sir  Sidney  Smith  rendered  at  the 
siege  of  Acre.  Sir  Sidney,  having  been  for 
some  time  at  Constantinople,  arranging  a 
plan  of  offensive  war,  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
Turks  against  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
proceeded  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1799^  to 
take  command  of  the  squadron,  which, 
uuder  Commodore  Troubridgc,  had  been 
cruising  in  the  Archipelago.  The  squadron, 
of  which  he  thus  assumed  the  command, 
consisted  of  his  own  ship,  the  Tigre,  of  81 
guns ;  the  Theseus  (Captain  Miller),  74 ;  the 
bomb-vessels,  Bull-dog  and  Perseus,  Captains 
Drummond  and  Oswald  ;  and  the  Alliance 
frigate-flute,  Captain  Wilmott.  The  plan 
of  operation  for  a  general  attack  on  Buona- 
parte, by  land  and  sea,  had  been  arranged 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  as  follows:— 

*  St  Jean  d'Acre,  or  the  city  of  Acre,  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity ;  it  was  called  Accho  by  tho 
Hebrew*  and  Phoenicians  and  afterwards  Ptole- 
mois  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  named  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  by  the  French,  on  account  of  iu  being  the 
residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they 
defended  against  the  Saracens.  It  is  the  most 
southern  city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  So  early 
as  the  period  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable place ;  as  we  find  it  related,  that  the  tribe 
of  Asher  could  not  drive  out  its  inhabitants.  After 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem,  who  kept  it  till 
the  war  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Christians  in  1104.  Possession  of  it  was  again 
obtained  by  the  lurks,  under  Saladin.  It  was 
wrested  from  them  a  second  time,  in  1191,  by  Guy, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Itichard  I.,  King  of  England, 
and  Philip,  King  of  France.  It  was  then  given  lo 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  who  held  it  with  gTcat 
bravery  for  about  100  years.  A  dispute,  however, 
about  the  possession  of  the  city  taking  place  in  the 
year  1291,  among  the  Christians  themselves,  afforded 
uu  opportunity  to  the  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with  an 
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A  descent  was  to  be  made  by  the  bashaw 
Djczzar  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  on  the 
side  of  the  desert  of  Syria.  Djczzar  was  to 
be  supported  by  an  army  which  was  to 
march  across  Asia-Minor  from  Damascus; 
and  the  combined  operation  of  these  armies 
from  Syria  was  to  be  favoured  by  a  diversion 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  Mourad 
Bey,  who,  although  he  had  been  forced  to 
retreat  before  Buonaparte,  was  yet  in  con- 
siderable strength,  and  would  be  joined  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Arabs.  Commodore 
Hood  continued  to  block  up  the  port  of 
Alexandria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  but 
had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  French  frigates,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  enable  him  to 
disembark  aud  attack  Alexandria.  In  order 
to  deceive  Buonaparte,  Sir  Sidney  bom- 
barded Alexandria,  but  with  no  further 
injury  to  the  French  than  sinking  two 
transports. 

Receiving  information  from  the  pasha  of 
Syria  that  Acre*  was  about  to  be  attacked, 
on  the  7th  of  March  he  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at 
Acre,  just  two  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  French.  On  the  lGth,  after  a  chase 
of  three  hours,  he  captured,  off  tho  Cape 
of  Carmcl,  the  whole  French  flotilla,  laden 
with  heavy  caunon,  platforms,  kc,  necessary 
for  the  siege.  This  artillery,  consisting  of 
forty- four  pieces,  was  immediately  mounted 
on  the  ramparts  of  Acre,  against  the  lines 
and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  body  of  seamen  and  marines, 
headed  by  Sir  Siduey,  were  landed  to  co- 
operate iu  the  defence  of  the  works. 

army  of  150,000  men,  again  to  reduce  it  under  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  Crescent  was 
once  more  raised  above  the  Cross  on  the  blood-stained 
walls  of  Acre.  In  this  city,  Edward  I.  of  England, 
then  a  prince,  received  a' wound  with  a  poisoned 
arrow.  Acre  is  beautifully  situated,  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  sea  and  land ;  it 
is  encompassed  on  the  north  and  east  side  by  a  spa- 
cious and  fertile  plain ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  on  the  south,  by  a  large  bay  ex- 
tending from  the  city  to  Mount  Curmel.  Faccardino, 
a  chief  of  the  Druses,  in  the  15th  century,  threw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  Arrc 
into  an  entrepot  for  commerce.  He  carried  on  a 
trade  with  India,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  foremost  men  of  Italy.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  court  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  where  he  waa  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  hospitality,  aud  returned 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  accompanied  by  the  first  ar- 
tist* of  his  day.  Bridges  and  various  other  public 
buildings  were  commenced  by  Faecandino,  but,  un- 
fortunately, were  not  finished  t  and  shortly  after  his 
death.  Acre  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  batte- 
ries were  approached  to  within  ten  yards  of 
the  Turkish  ravelins,  which  they  attacked 
for  many  successive  nights,  but  were  invari- 
ably repulsed  with  loss.  A  constant  fire 
was  kept  up  to  produce  a  practicable  breach. 
Nine  times  were  the  French  led  on  to  the 
storm,  and  as  often  beat  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  siege  had  been  one  con- 
tinued battle  for  fifty-one  days,  when,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  a  fleet  of  corvettes  and  trans- 
ports, with  7,000  men  on  board,  under  the 
command  of  Hassan  Bey,  entered  the  bay 
from  Rhodes.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  the  place  before 
the  troops  could  land  for  its  relief,  ordered 
a  fresh  assault  during  tlie  night.  The 
assailants  advanced  to  the  attack,  and 
mounting  the  breach,  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  second  story  of  the  north-cast  tower,  the 
upper  part  of  which  had  been  beaten  down, 
and  its  ruins  falling  into  the  ditch,  formed 
the  acclivity  by  which  they  mounted.  At 
daylight  the  tri-colour  flag  was  seen  flying 
on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower ;  and  the 
points  of  the  enemy's  bayonets  appeared 
above  the  bloody  parapet  which  they  had 
formed  of  the  bodies  of  their  slain. 

At  this  moment  the  troops  of  Hassan 
Bey  had  effected  a  landing.  These  and  the 
crews  of  the  ships,  armed  with  pikes,  Sir 
Sidney  led  to  the  breach.  In  the  furious 
combat  which  ensued,  the  muzzles  of  the 
hostile  muskets  touched  each  other,  and  the 
spear-heads  of  the  standards  were  locked 
together.  A  succession  of  troops  ascended 
to  the  assault,  who  were  valiantly  resisted, 
the  heaps  of  slain  forming  a  breastwork  for 
both  sides.  At  length  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  town,  and  fled  with  great 
loss  to  their  trenches.  But  while  success 
was  gained  in  this  quarter,  ruin  was  impend- 
ing elsewhere.  The  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ramparts,  and  leaping  down 
into  the  town,  were  in  possession  of  the 
garden  of  the  Seraglio,  which  now  became 
an  important  post.  Immediately  Sir  Sid- 
ney, at  the  head  of  the  Chiffleck  regiment 
of  Janizaries,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  after 
a  desperate  conflict,  compelled  the  assailants 
to  take  refuge  in  a  mosque,  where  they  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  humane  inter- 
cession. 

The  enemy,  nowise  discouraged,  began  a 
new  breach  to  the  southward  of  the  old  one. 
Being  declared  practicable,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Kleber's  division,  which  had  just 
come  up  from  Mount  Thabor,  advanced  to 


the  assault.  The  pasha  had  determined  to 
admit  them,  to  a  certain  number,  within  the 
wall,  and  to  close  with  them  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Turks.  The  column 
mounted  the  breach  unmolested,  and  de- 
scended from  the  rampart  into  the  garden  of 
the  Seraglio;  but  in  an  instant  they  were 
assailed  uy  a  body  of  Jauizaries,  with  a 
scimitar  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  an- 
other. In  a  few  moments  the  whole  body 
of  the  assailants  were  headless  trunks ;  and 
though  succeeding  columns  advanced  to  the 
attack,  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  their  trenches  with  great  loss  and 
precipitation.  This  event  closed  the  siege 
of  Acre  on  the  17th  of  May,  it  hav- 
ing lasted  sixty  days.  In  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  Sir  Sidney  harassed  it 
incessantly  in  its  movements  with  the  largest 
vessels  of  his  squadron.  On  the  10th  of 
July  he  landed  at  Aboukir,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  squadron,  the  troops  which 
had  been  landed  at  Acre  from  Rhodes. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  while  the 
grand  Turkish  army  was  advancing  by  the 
desert,  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  troops 
having  arrived  from  Constantinople,  deter- 
mined Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  endeavour  to 
create  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  He  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  Damietta  brauch 
of  the  Nile,  sounded  the  coast,  and  marked 
the  passage  with  Turkish  gun-boats  and 
buoys.  The  boats  of  the  Tigre  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  a  ruined  castle 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
channel,  which  was  insulated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  was 
accessible  by  a  fordable  passage.  When  the 
Turkish  flag  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  turrets 
of  the  castle,  the  Turkish  gun-boats  ad- 
vanced towards  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  by  the  French  upon 
the  little  garrison,  from  a  redoubt  on  the 
mainland,  which  mounted  two  36-poundcrs 
and  an  8-pounder  field-piece.  The  fire  was 
briskly  returned  from  the  launch's  carro- 
nade,  which  had  been  mounted  on  a  breach 
in  the  castle,  and  four  field-pieces  which 
were  placed  in  the  boats.  A  body  of  cavalry 
was  seen  advancing  along  a  neck  of  land, 
and  Lieutenant  Stokes,  with  the  boats,  was 
sent  to  check  the  advance  of  this  force. 
This  service  he  gallantly  performed,  with 
but  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  from 
the  castle,  by  the  Turks  and  their  allies,  for 
three  days,  which  was  well  replied  to  from 
the  redoubt  garrisoned  by  the  French,  and 
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which  was  within  point-blank  distance.  But 
at  length,  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  the 
magazine  at  the  French  redoubt  blew  up, 
and  silenced  one  of  the  guns.  Orders  were 
then  given  to  disembark,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  November,  a  landing  was 
effected.  The  French  had  drawn  up  a  large 
body  of  infantry  on  the  shore,  to  receive 
the  troops  when  they  landed,  and  the  Turks 
had  scarcely  time  to  form  before  they  were 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  advanced  to 
the  charge  with  the  bayonet.  As  the  comba- 
tants joined  in  the  melee,  the  guns  from  the 
castle  and  from  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
suspend  their  fire — friend  and  foe  were  so 
mixed  together.  The  Turks  rushed  on 
with  great  impetuosity,  and  overthrew  the 
first  line  of  French  infantry  ;  but  their 
ardour  carried  them  too  far,  having  no 
reserve  to  support  them,  and  the  boats  not 
being  able  to  return  in  time  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  to  assist  their  com- 
rades who  were  ou  shore.     The  fortune 


of  the  day  being  now  completely  changed, 
jthe  troops  were  withdrawn  into  the  boats; 
I  but  nearly  1,100  were  taken  prisoners  by 
'  the  French. 

'  Shortly  after  this  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Damietta,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  conveyed  to 
General  Kleber,  the  coromaudcr-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  in  Egypt,  the  reply  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  overtures  which 
had  been  made  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Kleber,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  communication,  made  proposals  to  Sir 
Sidney  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt.  Sir  Sidney  acceding  to  these 
proposals,  General  Dessaix  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  finances,  Poussielgue,  re- 
paired on  board  the  English  commodore's 
ship,  the  Tigre,  to  enter  into  a  conference 
on  the  subject ;  but  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
driving  the  ship  and  the  negotiators  out  to 
sea  on  the  29th  of  December,  no  further 
proceedings  took  place  during  this  year  on 
the  subject. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  HOLLAND. 


The  recovery  of  the  united  provinces 
from  the  influence  and  dominion  of  France 
was  an  object  of  importance  to  the  con- 
federacy, as  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
stadth older,  an  opening  would  again  be  pre- 
sented for  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  even  if  the  attempt  should  not  be  suc- 
cessful, a  diversion  would  be  effected  in 
favour  of  the  allies,  as  the  French  would 
thereby  be  compelled  to  send  to  Holland  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  forces  destined 
for  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  To  put  into 
execution  this  purpose,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, on  June  22nd  of  this  year,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  Eugland  should  funmh 
25,000  men,  and  Russia  17,000,  and  employ 
her  whole  naval  force  in  the  support  of  the 
operations  of  a  descent  on  that  country, 
Russia  receiving  a  monthly  indemnity  of 
£14,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops  so 
furnished. 

In  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  preparations 
were  made  by  England  and  Kusria.  In  the 
middle  of  July,  Sir  Home  Popham  aailed 
for  the  Baltic  to  receive  on  board  the 
Russian  contingent*.  In  the  meantime 
12,000  troops  were  assembled  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  and  12,000  more  were  preparing  to 
reach  the  same  rendezvous.  On  the  13th 
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of  August,  the  first  division,  consisting  of 
12,000  men,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby, 
set  sail  from  Deal,  and  joined  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Duncan,  then  cruising  in  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  20th,  they  were  within  sight 
of  the  Dutch  coast ;  but  from  the  tempes- 
tuous weather  and  a  high  surf,  were  pre- 
vented coming  to  anchor  until  the  25th, 
which  they  did  near  the  shore  of  the 
Ileldcr,  a  strong  point  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  mainland  of  Holland,  and 
which  commands  the  Mars  Diep,  where  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  moored.  At  daylight  of 
the  27th,  the  disembarkation  began.  As 
soon  as  the  first  detachment,  consisting  of 
;  2,500  men,  under  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
James  Pultency,  had  reached  the  shore,  it 
was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Dutch 
troops,  under  General  Daeudclls ;  but  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  to  the  sand-hills,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  ;  the  British 
loss  being  about  one-third  of  that  number. 
In  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
Heldcr,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Mars 
Diep  got  under  weigh,  and  retired  into  the 
Vlieter  canal. 

Having  fortified  the  Helder,  Admiral 
Mitchell,  whose  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
shipvof-the-liuc  and  forty  frigates  and  brigs, 
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having  entered  the  Texel,  summoned  the 
Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Storey,  consist- 
ing of  eight  ships-of-the-line,  three  of  54- 
guns,  eight  of  -14,  two  of  32,  four  of  24,  one 
of  16,  and  four  Indiamcn,  to  surrender,  and 
hoist  the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  which 
he  did  without  having  fired  a  gun.  At  the 
same  time  the  island  of  the  Tcxel  was  taken 
possession  of. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Brune,  haviug 
taken  the  command  of  the  Frcuch  and 
Dutch  forces,  amounting  to  25,000  men,  on 
the  10th  of  September  attacked  the  British 
army,  which  had  remained  on  the  defensive, 
expecting  the  reinforcement  of  the  Russian 
contingent.  An  obstinate  engagement  en- 
sued, but  the  enemy  being  repulsed  at  all 
points,  withdrew  to  his  position  at  Alkmaar, 
with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  Duke  of 
York  arrived  and  took  the  command.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  three  days, 
7,000  Russians  from  Revel,  and  the  third 
embarkation  from  the  Kentish  coast,  con- 
sisting of  7,000  British  troops  and  10,000 
Russians,  joined  the  army.  As  the  array 
now  consisted  of  nearly  35,000  men,  the 
Duke  of  York  resolved  on  a  general  attack. 
Accordingly,  at  daybreak  of  the  19th,  the 
army  advanced  in  four  columns.  The  column 
to  the  extremity  of  the  right,  under  the 
command  of  the  Russian  Lieutenant-general 
D' Herman,  consisted  of  twelve  battalions  of 
Ru**ians,  the  7th  light  dragoons,  and  Gen- 
eral Manver*a  brigade,  and  extended  to  the 
sr.ud-hills  on  the  coast  near  Camperdown. 
The  second,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
general  Dundas,  consisted  of  two  brigades  of 
foot-guards,  Major-general  Prince  William 
of  Gloucester's  brigade,  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  11th  light  dragoons.  Its  object  was 
to  force  the  enemy's  positions  at  Walmcn- 
huysen  and  Schovcldam,  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  column  under  D' Herman.  The 
third  column,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Pultcney,  consisted  of  the  brigades  of  Major- 
general  Daw  and  Major-general  Coote,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  11th  light  dragoons. 
This  column  was  intended  to  take  possession 
of  Oud-Scarpel,  at  the  head  of  the  Lang- 
Dyke,  the  great  road  leading  to  Alkmaar. 
The  fourth  and  left  column,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  consisted 
of  the  brigade  of  Major-general  Moore, 
Major-general  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
Major-general  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  British  grenadiers  of  the 
tol.  t.  t 


line,  the  first  battalion  of  light  infantry  of 
:  the  line,  two  squadrons  of  the  18th  light 
j  dragoons,  and  the  23rd  and  25th  regiments; 
and  their  object  was  to  turn  the  enemy's 
right  on  the  Zuyder-Zcc. 

The  Russians,  furiously  attacking  Bergen, 
were  soon  in  possession  of  it;  but  falliug 
into  disorder  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  their  advance,  they  were,  after  a  murder- 
ous conflict,  put  to  total  rout.  The  column 
under  Duudas,  after  carrying  the  posts  it 
was  destined  to  attack,  extended  to  the 
right  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place 
of  D'Hcrman's  fleeing  column,  and  renewed 
the  battle  with  considerable  success;  but 
being  too  much  weakened  by  its  dispropor- 
tionate extension,  was  at  length  obliged  to 
retire.  The  third  column  effected  its  object 
by  carrying  by  storm  the  post  of  Oud- 
Scarpcl,  made  1,000  prisoners,  and  forced 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  uudcr  the  fire 
of  the  English  artillcrv.  The  fourth  column 
had  taken  possession  of  Hoora,  and  captured 
its  garrison.  Successful,  however,  as  the 
centre  and  left  had  been,  the  flight  of 
D' Herman's  column  neutralised  that  success, 
and  compelled  the  allied  army  to  retire  to 
its  former  position.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
had  been  3,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  that  of  the  English,  120  killed, 
400  wounded,  and  500  prisoners ;  and  that 
of  the  Russians,  3,500  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  among  the  last  of  whom  was 
D'Hcrman,  twenty-six  cannon,  and  seven 
standards.  The  advantage  in  the  affair  of 
the  19th  having  been,  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  in  the  centre  and  left  of  the  line,  on 
the  junction  of  a  third  Russian  division, 
consisting  of  4,000  men,  a  company  of  the 
60th,  and  three  troops  of  15th  light  dra- 
goons, which  had  been  disembarked  on  the 
25th  at  the  Helder,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
sumed the  offensive  on  the  2nd  of  October. 
The  hostile  armies  were  each  about  30,000 
strong.  The  attack  commenced  about  six 
o'clock  iu  the  morning.  In  the  centre,  the 
right,  and  the  left,  the  enemy  being,  after  a 
stubborn  coutcst,  entirely  defeated,  re- 
treated in  the  course  of  the  night,  abandon- 
ing Alkmaar  and  all  his  former  line.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  3,000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  seven  cannon 
and  many  tumbrils ;  that  of  the  allies,  1,500. 
The  sickly  state  of  the  troops,  and  the  in* 
creasing  number  of  the  enemy,  now  pointed 
out  the  policy  of  obtaining"  possession  of 
some  fortified  town,  to  enable  the  allies  to 
retain  their  footing  in  Holland.  Haarlem 
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being  the  place  selected,  the  allied  army  was 
put  in  motion  to  dislodge  Brune  from  the 
strong  position  he  had  taken  in  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  Bervcrwick  and  the  Zuyder- 
Zee,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to 
reach  Haarlem.  For  this  purpose  the  allied 
army  made  a  forward  movement  on  the  6th 
of  October.  After  a  spirited  resistance 
along  the  whole  line,  from  the  Lemmer  to 
the  sea,  and  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the 
enemy  retired,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  in 
possession  of  the  allies.  The  loss  on  each 
side  was  about  2,000  men.  That  of  the 
English  amounted  to  1,200. 

Intelligence  being  now  obtained  from  the 
prisoners  taken  in  this  action,  and  who 
amounted  to  500,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
reinforced  with  6,000  men,  and  that  a 
I  large  force  was  stationed  at  Purmcrend,  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  position  (which  force, 
as  the  allied  array  advanced,  would  be  in  its 
rear),  the  Duke  of  York  convened  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
fall  hack  to  the  entrenchments  at  Schagen- 
brug,  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
battle  of  Bergen,  and  there  wait  for  rein- 
forcements or  further  instructions  from  the 
British  cabinet. 

Brune  immediately  pursued  the  retreating 
army ;  and  resuming  his  position  in  front  of 
Alkmaar,  several  skirmishes  took  place  be- 
tween the  allied  rear-guard  and  the  advanced 
posts  of  their  pursuers.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  General  Daendels  attacked,  with 
6,000  men  and  six  cannon,  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  in  an  advanced  post  near 


Wincle,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
William  of  Gloucester;  and  though  the 
prince  had  only  1,200  men  aud  two  canuon, 
he  forced  the  Dutch  general  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  200  men  and  one  French  general. 
But  Daendels  being  almost  instantly  rein- 
forced by  4,000  Dutch  troops,  the  prince 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Cohorn. 

The  situation  of  the  allied  army  was  now 
daily  becoming  desperate ;  it  was  reduced 
by  sickness  and  the  sword  to  20,000  men, 
aud  the  magazines  contained  only  eleven 
days'  rations.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  17th  of  October,  pro- 
posed to  General  Brune  a  suspension  of 
arms,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Hol- 
land by  the  allied  troops.  By  the  terms  of 
the  convention,  all  prisoners  on  both  sides 
were  given  up;  aud  that,  for  permission 
to  embark  without  molestation,  8,000  sea- 
men (whether  Dutch  or  French  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  taken  before  the  pre- 
sent campaign,  and  now  in  England)  should  be 
restored  to  the  French  government.  Before 
the  end  of  November  the  conditions  were 
executed  by  each  side.  The  British  troops 
were  landed  in  England,  and  the  Russians  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  In  this  unfortunate 
expedition  the  British  army  sustained  a  loss 
of  536  men  killed,  2,791  wounded,  and 
1,455  missing.  Three  ships  were  also  lost, 
having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  —  the 
Nafsau,  a  reduced  sixty-four,  aud  the  Blanche 
and  Luton  frigates ;  on  board  the  last  men- 
tioned of  which  were  £140,000  in  specie  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops. 


AFFAIKS  OF  NAPLES. 


When,  on  the  reverses  of  General  Mack, 
the  King  of  Naples,  in  a  cowardly  and  pusil- 
lanimous manner,  got  on  board  Nelson's 
fleet,  carrying  off  with  him  all  the  specie  in 
the  country,  and  leaving  his  people  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  French  republicans 
aud  the  care  of  St.  Januarius,  Championct 
having  obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the  great 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  in  front  of  Capua, 
Mack,  on  the  last  day  of  that  year,  proposed 
an  armistice,  on  accouut  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather  and  the  badness  of  the  roads. 
The  French  general  returned  for  answer, 
that  as  his  army  had  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties both  of  the  way  and  the  weather,  he 
should  not  halt  until  he  had  made  his  entry 
into  Naples:  but  his  communication  with 
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Rome  being  cut  off  by  the  formidable  in- 
surrection of  the  rural  districts  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  he  had  called  in  his  outposts, 
resolved  to  conquer  or  perish,  when  a  flag 
of  truce  presented  itself,  proposing  an  armis- 
tice with   more  extensive  powers.  The 
proposal  was  joyfully  accepted ;   and  an 
,  armistice  for  two  months  concluded  January 
I  11th,  1799,  on  condition  of  payment  by 
Naples  of  10,000,000  franca  in  fifteen  days, 
the  surrender  to  the  French  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Capua,  Acerra,  and  Benevento, 
i  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Neapolitan  ports 
!  by  the  ships  of  all  hostile  powers. 

By  the  time  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
1  the  king  aud  the  royal  family  had  been 
1  safely  landed  at  Palermo.    Having  created 
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Prince  Pignatelli  viceroy,  they  embarked  on  ] 
board  the  British  ships  commanded  by 
Lord  Nelson,  duriug  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
January.  For  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  a 
civic  guard  was  formed ;  and  large  sums  of 
money,  as  well  as  arms,  were  distributed 
among  the  lazzaroni,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  and  encouraging  their  wonted 
loyalty. 

The  cowardice  and  incapacity  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  deserting  his  people  at  this  time, 
are  proved  by  the  fact  that  Championet,  in  j 
a  secret  note  which  he  sent  to  the  Directory 
along  with  the  treaty  of  Capua,  declared 
that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  articles 
of  every  kind  ;  that  the  loss  of  a  battle 
would  have  ruined  his  whole  army ;  and  a 
victory,  even  before  Capua,  would  have 
availed  him  nothing.  He  looked  on  the 
possession  of  Capua  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, since  there  was  in  it  a  supply  for 
the  army  of  all  its  wants,  and  it  greatly 
hastened  the  conquest  of  Naples.  It  is 
evident  from  this,  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  have  saved  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
was  courage  and  patriotism,  aided  by 
ordinary  capability  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
imbecile  and  heartless  Ferdinand  possessed 
none  of  these  qualities.  In  fact,  Nelson 
only  spoke  the  truth  in  his  own  plain 
fashion,  when  he  described  Naples  as  a 
"  country  of  fiddlers  and  poets,  whores  and 
scoundrels." 

Championet  had,  from  his  head -quarters, 
opened  communications  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party  of  Naples.  A  regular  cor- 
respondence was  soon  established  between 
the  malcontents  and  the  French  general. 
The  crisis  desired  was  precipitated  by 
the  following  circumstance  : — A  French 
agent  had  been  sent  bv  the  general  to  ^ 
hasten  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  i 
of  contribution  stipulated  by  the  conven- 
tion. But  the  object  of  his  mission  was  ^ 
no  sooner  known,  than  the  indignation  of 
the  Neapolitans  knew  no  bounds.  The  laz- 
zaroni flew  to  arms,  and  forming  themselves 
into  bands,  ran  through  the  streets,  in- 
voking the  aid  of  St.  Januarius,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Long  live  our  holy  faith  !  Long  live 
the  Neapolitan  people !"  General  Mack 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor.  The  viceroy 
and  provisional  government  fled  to  Sicily ; 
and  Mack  and  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  went 
over  to  the  French.  The  exasperated  laz- 
zaroni collected  themselves  in  a  body,  and 
rushed  on  the  French  advanced  posts  at 


Ponte  Botto,  routed  the  advanced  guards, 
and  had  penetrated  even  to  the  line.  Naples 
was  now  about  to  undergo  every  kind  of 
horror,  when  the  Prince  Moliterno,  mixing 
among  the  people,  persuaded  them  to  choose 
himself  as  their  leader. 

Moliterno,  in  concert  with  the  reigning 
authorities  of  the  city,  had  begun  to  establish 
order,  and  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
Championet,  when  the  lazzaroni,  informed 
of  his  designs,  revolted  against  their  chief, 
and  renewed  their  pillage.  To  save  the 
city  from  their  ravages,  they  determined 
to  call  in  the  French  to  their  assistance. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  with 
Championet,  that  as  soon  as  Moliterno  and 
his  party  were  in  possession  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  he  should  open  his  fire  on  the 
city,  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
occupants  of  St.  Elmo.  At  the  same  time, 
the  whole  French  army  was  to  rush  forward 
and  bear  down  everything  that  opposed 
them. 

The  lazzaroni,  being  informed  of  this 
design,  deposed  Moliterno,  and  elected  two 
of  their  own  class  for  their  leaders.  Having 
barricaded  the  principal  streets,  and  inflamed 
their  zeal  by  means  of  a  nocturnal  procession 
of  the  head  and  blood  of  St.  Januarius 
around  the  city,  they  drew  themselves  up 
in  two  columns  on  the  plain  outside  the 
town,  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  French. 
The  contest  lasted  for  three  days.  When 
repulsed,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
several  times  bore  back  the  French  in  their 
turn.  During  the  first  night  the  hostile 
ranks  bivouaced  within  pistol-shot  of  each 
other.  Next  day  the  contest  was  renewed 
with  equal  fury.  When  the  tumultuary 
ranks  were  mowed  down  by  volleys  of 
grapeshot,  fresh  multitudes  rushed  forward, 
crowd  after  crowd  succeeding,  until  the 
plain  was  covered  with  dead  and  dying. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  third  day,  the  fury  of 
the  combatants  was  redoubled.  Two  attacks 
of  the  French  were  repulsed  at  the  gate  of 
Capua,  with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  lazzaroni  continued  with  un- 
abated resolution,  until  a  junction  was 
formed  between  the  French  and  their  par- 
tisans in  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo.  At  this 
moment,  the  exhausted  state  of  both  parties 
occasioned  a  momentary  cessation  of  mutual 
slaughter.  In  this  interval,  Championet 
spoke  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
crept  forth  from  their  houses,  and  gave 
them  assurances  of  protection.  He  professed 
profound  respect  for  St.  Januarius,  to  whom 
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ho  put  up  fervent  ejnculatury  prayers  for  monasteries,  the  banks  containing  the  pri- 

the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  the  vate  property  of  individuals,  the  allodial 

restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Naples.    The  lands,  and  everything  of  value  on  which  he 

report  of  the  general's  respect  for  the  saint  could  lay  his  rapacious  hands.  Chanipionet, 
was  no  sooner  carried  into  the  ranks  of  the  ,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  principle  of  hon- 

people,  than  the  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  our  left,  objected  to  this  system  of  robbery, 

French !  "  were  heard  among  the  lazzaroni ;  and  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  Mac- 

to  which  the  French  responded,  "  Long  live  donald  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 

St.  Januarius  !  "    The  French  general  paid  mand.    The   provisional   government  was 

profound  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  intrusted  to  twenty-one  citizens,  and  they 

and  ordered  a  guard  of  honour  to  be  sta-  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution.  An 

tioncd  at  the  church  of  the  tutelary  deity,  assembly  was  soon  after  convoked ;  Jacobin 
The  lazzaroni,  enraptured  with  homage  paid  ]  clubs  were  established ;  the  right  of  elec- 


to  their  saint,  and  the  conversion  of  their 
foes  to  his  authority,  embraced  the  French 


tion  was  confided  to  colleges  of  electors 
named  by  the  government ;  and  every  means 


they  had  previously 

The  French  having  become  masters  of 
Florence  and  Leghorn,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia took  refuge  in  Cagliari.  The  King  of 
Naples  having  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Palermo,  the  island  was  put  iu  an  effective 
state  of  defence  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lord  Nelson.  Having  been  joined  by 
four  sail-of-the-line,  under  Captain  Trou- 
bridgc,  Nelson  detached  this  force,  along 


soldiers  with  whom,  the  moment  preceding,  were  used  to  take  from  the  unfortunate 
they  had  becu  engaged  in  mortal  strife,  people  the  few  remnants  of  liberty  which 
No  sooner  had  the  French  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Naples,  than  an  order  was  issued  for 
|  disarming  the  Neapolitans;  and,  on  the  day 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
1  cardinal,  archbishops,  and  other  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  sang  Te  Deum,  "thanking,"  as 
their  published  advertisement  phrased  it, 
"  the  Most  High  for  the  glorious  entry 
of  the  French  troops  in  Naples,  who  had 
come  to  regenerate  and  to  establish  the 

prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Neapoli-  with  a  Portuguese  71,  ou  the  31st  of  March, 
tans:"  adding,  that  St.  Jnuuarius  rejoiced  to  effect  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Naples, 
in  their  arrival,  and  gave  sanction  to  their  The  squadron  stood  into  the  bay  on  the 
proceedings ;  his  blood  being  miraculously  2nd  of  April,  anchoring  off  the  island  of 
liquified  ou  the  very  day  of  their  entering  Procida.  This  island,  along  with  Ischia, 
'.  the  city.  On  the  same  day  Championet  Capria,  and  all  the  other  of  the  Ponzn 
abolished  Neapolitan  royally,  and  pro-  !  islands,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  hoisted 
claimed  in  its  stead  the  Parthcnopeian  re-  the  royalist  flag.  A  strict  blockade  of 
l  public;  aud  levied  on  the  affiliated  member  Naples  was  kept  up;  Captain  Edward  Foote, 
of  the  Freuch  republic  a  contribution  of  who  arrived  in  the  Seahorse  on  the  22nd  of 
27,000,000  francs.  I  May,  taking  the  command. 

While  Championet  was  employed  in  the  When  Ferdinand  IV.  deserted  his  capita], 
conquest  and  revolutionising  of  Naples,  he  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned  by  his 
General  Scrrurier  invaded  the  little  republic  subjects ;  and  when  the  excesses  and  exoc- 
of  Lucca ;  and,  having  revolutionised  it,  j  tions  of  the  Freuch  had  taught  the  people 
imposed  on  it  a  contribution  of  2,000,000  J  what  advantages  they  were  to  derive  from 
francs.  !  republican    fraternisation,    a  considerable 

When  General  Championet  had  succeeded  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
in  reducing  Naples,  he  gave  orders  for  the  family.    These  sentiments  in  the  minds  of 


disarming  of  the  lazzaroni,  garrisoned  the 
forts  which  commanded  the  town  with 
French  soldiers,  and  proclaimed  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Parthcnopeian  republic. 
Heavy  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
inhabitants — but  the  Neapolitans  had  fur- 
ther advantages  in  store  for  them  from  their 
affiliation  with  the  French  republic.  Shortly 
after  the  occupation  of  the  territory,  Fay- 
poult,  the  commissary  of  the  Directory,  from  Naples,  by 
arrived,  and  proceeded  ut  once  to  seques-  of   the  Russians 


the  people  were  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
very  extraordinary  character  in  the  interest 
of  the  King  of  Naples, — Cardinal  Uuffo.  He 
had  been  authorised  by  the  king  to  levy 
forces  in  his  name,  and  had  been  so  fur  suc- 
cessful as  to  have  embodied  an  army  of 
several  thousands,  with  whom  he  had  at- 
tacked the  French ;  and  when  General 
Macdonald  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
the  successful  advance 
under  Sutvarron",  Car- 


trate  the  royal  propertv,  the  estates  of  the  dinnl  Ruffo,  as  vicar-general  of  the  rovalisl  1 
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Neapolitan  forces  look  possession  of  the 
■  capital.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
combined  English,  Russian,  and  Neapolitan 
force  entered  the  port.  The  Cartel  del 
Uovo— which,withCastel-Nuovo,  constituted 
the  principal  sea-defence  of  Naples,  and, 
with  St.  Elmo,  were  the  only  strongholds 
then  possessed  by  the  French  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  capital — capitu- 
lated on  the  26th  of  June  to  Captain  Foote, 
of  the  Seahorse.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  St.  Elmo  sur- 
rendered to  Captain  Troubridge,  as  did  also 
Capua  on  the  29th,  and  Civita-Veccia. 
Cornatto,  and  Tolfa  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber. Captain  Louis,  of  the  Minotaur,  re- 
duced Oaeta  on  the  31st.  By  these 
capitulations  between  five  and  six  thousand 
French  troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
were  conveyed  to  neighbouring  ports  of 
France.  The  same  treaty  by  which  these 
places  were  surrendered  gave  up  Home, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  detach- 
ment of  seamen  under  Captain  Louis,  of  the 
Minotaur,  who  rowed  up  the  Tiber  in  his 
barge,  and  hoisted  the  English  colours  on 
the  Capitol.  The  French  were  forced  to 
abandon  tlicir  conquests  in  Italy ;  and  thus 
were  Naples,  Home,  and  Tuscany  freed,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  their  dominion  by  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  British  navy. 
Leghorn  had  becu  previously  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  joint  squadron  of  British  and 
Portuguese  ships  of  war;  and,  in  its  port,  a 
large  uumber  of  vessels  laden  with  corn 
from  the  ports  of  France  and  Genoa,  and 
several  privateers  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  to 
operate  against  British  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  captured.  Troubridge's 
capture  of  the  Italian  fortresses  had  been  so 
!  rapid,  that  Nelson's  designation  of  him  as 
I  "a  first-rate  general,"  did  not  seem  too 
hyperbolical  a  phrase.  In  a  letter  written  to 
I  the  Duke  of  Clarence — "  I  find,"  said  the 
hero  of  the  Nile,  "that  General  Koehler  does 
|  not  approve  of  such  irregular  proceedings  as 
naval  officers  attacking  and  defending  forti- 
1  fictitious.  \Yc  sailors  have  but  one  idea — 
,  to  get  close  alongside.  None  but  a  sailor 
:  would  have  placed  a  battery  only  180  yards 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Klmo:  a  soldier  must 
1  have  gone  according  to  art,  and  in  a  zigzag 
way.  My  brave  Troubridge  went  straight 
on,"  for  we  had  no  time  to  spare." 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  de- 
1  tail  "  a  deplorable  transaction  ! — a  stain  on 
tlie  memory  of  Nelson  and  the  honour  of 
England!    To  palliate  it  would  be  vain;  to 


[CAPITULATION  OK  NAFLK8.  j 

I  justify  it  would  be  wicked :  there  is  no 
alternative  for  one  who  would  not  make 
himself  a  participator  in  guilt,  but  to  record 

I  the  disgraceful  story,  with  sorrow  and  with  1 
shame." 

On  the  capitulation  of  the  Castel  del  Uovo 
and  Castel-Nuovo,  the  Neapolitan  republican 
garrisons  had  stipulated  that  they  and  their 
families  should  be  secured  in  their  persons 
and  properties  if  they  remained  at  Naples — 
a  condition  which  was  guaranteed  by  Captain 
Foote,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Cardinal  Buffo,  on  that  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  About  six-and-thirty  hours  after  the 
execution  of  the  capitulation,  Nelson  arrived 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples  with  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen sail-of-tbe-liue,  and  having  on  board 
his  flag-ship,  the  Foudroyant,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton.    A  flag  of  truce  was 
flying  at  the  mast-head  of  Captain  Foote's 
ship,  the  Seahorse,  and  on  the  castles  of 
Nuovo  and  Uovo.    Nelson  made  a  signal  to 
aunul  the  treaty,  declaring  that  he  would 
grant  rebels  no  other  terms  than  those  of 
unconditional  submission — a  resolution  he 
adopted,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  by 
the  instigation  of  the  artful  woman  for  , 
whom  he  entertained  an  infatuated  passion. 
"  Haul  down  the  flag  of  truce,  Bronte !" 
exclaimed  Lady  Hamilton  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Foudroyant,  as  the  ship  entered 
the  bay ;  "  no  truce  with  rebels ! "  Cardinal 
Ruffo"  strongly  protested  against  Nelson's 
determination,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  suspension  of  the  capitulation.    Nelson  i 
was,  however,  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose.    On  the  2(Hh  of  June,  the  repub-  i 
licans  who  garrisoned  Nuovo  and  Uovo,  being  > 
removed  from  the  castles  under  pretence  of  j  ; 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  were  bound  j  ; 
two  and  two  together,  delivered  over  as  j  ; 
rebels  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Siciliau  court,  |  | 
the  administration  of  whose  justice  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  Lady  Hatnil-  j 
tou.  Numbers  were  immediately  condemned 
and  executed.    The  fate  of  the  Neapolitau 
admiral,  Prince  Francesco  Caraccioli,  the  j  | 
younger  branch  of  one  of  the  noblest  Nea-  ! 
politan  families,  and  who  had  served  with  ; 
distinction,  not  only  in  the  Neapolitan  navy, 
but  had  commanded  the  Tancredi,  a  Neapo-  j 
litan  seventy-four,  in  Admiral  Hotham's  , 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  on  the  17th  of  ; 
March,  1793,  excited  great  interest. 

That  brave  but  unfortunate  officer,  when 
the  Neapolitan  revolutionary  government,  j 
or  Parthcuopeiau  republic,  issued  an  edict  j 
ordering  all  absent  Neapolitans  to  return, 
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on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their  property,  soli-  [  rose  upright  as  far  as  its  middle  in  the 


cited  and  obtained  the  King  of  Naples'  per 
mission  so  to  do.  On  reaching  Naples,  the 
French  refused  the  restoration  of  his  pro- 
perty, unless  he  consented  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  Neapolitan  fleet.  He  con- 
sented, and  ably  directed  the  offensive  ope- 
rations of  the  revolutionists.  But  when  the 
recovery  of  Naples  was  evidently  at  hand, 
he  applied  to  Cardinal  Huffo  for  protection, 
expressing  hopes  that  forty  years'  faithful 
services  would  outweigh  the  few  days  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  forced  to  obey  the 
French.  Instead  of  protection,  a  price  being 
set  on  his  head,  he  fled  from  Naples;  but 
being  discovered  in  the  disguise  of  a  pea- 
|  sant,  he  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
|  June,  at  about  nine,  a.m.,  brought  alongside 
the  Foudroyant,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 


water  under  the  stern  of  the  Foudroyant, 
as  if  to  reproach  Nelson  for  his  pusillani- 
mous subjection  to  a  wicked  and  revengeful 
woman. 

In  the  whole  of  this  disgraceful  transac- 
tion, Nelson's  conduct  calls  for  severe  and 
unqualified  condemnation.  After  his  victim 
had  been  found  guilty,  the  ill-fated  Carac- 
cioli  requested  Lieutenant  Parkinson,  under 
whose  custody  he  was  placed,  to  iutercede 
with  Nelson  for  a  second  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  Thurn,  the  president,  and  the  members 
of  the  court-martial,  were  his  personal  ene- 
mies. Nelson's  answer  was — that  the  pri- 
soner having  been  fairly  tried,  he  could  not 
interfere.  To  Caraccioli's  request  that  he 
might  be  shot,  instead  of  being  hung — in 
his  own  words,   "  the  disgrace  of  being 


him.    The  tragedy  which  ensued  was: —  hanged  is  dreadful  tome," — Nelson,  wheu 


Nelson  issued  an  order  to  the  Neapolitan 
commodore,  Count  Thurn  (Caraccioli's  bit- 
terest enemy),  to  assemble  a  court-martial 
of  Neapolitan  officers  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant, and  proceed  immediately  to  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner.  At  ten,  the  trial 
began ;  at  twelve,  ho  was  declared  guilty ; 
and  Nelson,  immediately  issuing  an  order 
for  his  execution,  at  five  he  was  hanged 
at  the  vard  -arm  of  the  Minerva,  Thurn's 
ship.*  While  the  body  of  this  brave  man 
was  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  frigate, 
*'  Come,"  said  the  demon  woman,  who  had 
had  the  power  to  expel  every  generous  feeling 
from  the  breast  of  her  infatuated  admirer,  and 
substitute  in  their  stead  the  worst  of  those 
vindictive  passions  which  degrade 


nuinan 

nature — "Come,  Bronte1,  let  us  take  the 
barge,  and  have  another  look  at  Carac- 
cioli."  The  barge  was  manned;  and  the 
vindictive  pair  rowed  round  the  frigate,  and 
satiated  their  eyes  with  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle. At  sunset  the  body  was  cut  down, 
and  being  carried  to  a  considerable  distance, 
was  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  two  double- 
headed  shots,  weighing  250  lbs.,  being  at- 
tached to  the  legs  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
the  body.  Between  two  and  three  weeks 
after  the  performance  of  this  tragic  scene, 
the  body  having  swollen  by  putrefaction,  but  with  you." 

*  When  Count  Thurn  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
the  court  on  CaruccioW,  the  aged  Neapolitan  re- 
plied :— "  Hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  called  to 
your  great  account,  you  will  weep  for  this  unjutt 
sentence  in  tear*  of  blood.    I  take  *haroe  to  mwlf 


Lieutenant  Parkinson  communicated  the 
request  to  him  with  much  agitation,  told 
the  applicant  to  "go  and  attend  to  his 
duty." 

If  the  following  anecdote  be  true,  the 
instigator  of  this  tragic  scene,  did  not  escape 
retributory  justice.  Brenton,  in  his  Naval 
History  of  Great  Britain,  says: — "1  have 
heard  that  Lady  Hamilton,  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, uttered  the  most  agonising  screams 
of  repentance  for  this  act  of  cruelty.  The 
prince  was  ever  before  her  eyes ;  she  could 
not  endure  to  be  in  the  dark ;  and  left  the 
world,  a  sad  but  useful  example  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  revenge  and  of  unbridled 
licentiousness."  The  power  and  ascendancy 
which  this  artful  woman  had  obtained  over 
her  infatuated  admirer,  whose  affections  for 
his  wife  were  now  entirely  alienated,  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  her  : — "  How  dreary  and  uncom- 
fortable the  Vanguard  appears,  is  only  telling 
you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  plcasantest 
country  to  a  solitary  cell;  or  from  the 
dearest  friends  to  no  friends.  I  am  now 
perfectly  the  great  man — not  a  creature 
near  me.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  myself 
the  little  man  again.  You  and  good  Sir 
William  have  spoiled  me  for  any  place, 


in  asking  any  favour  from  such  men;  but,  if  pos- 
sible, 1  wish  to  be  shot,  as  becomes  my  rank,  and 
not  hung  up  like  a  felon  and  a  dog."  "  It  is  inad- 
missible," said  Count  Thurn, "  and  the  < 
diasolved." 
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[THE  FRENCH  UETREAT. 


THE  FRENCH  CAMPAIGN'S  IN  GERMANY  IN  17U9. 


The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  having  been 
considered,  by  both  French  and  Austrian?, 
merely  as  an  armed  truce,  enabliug  each 
party  to  put  itself  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  war,  military  preparations  were,  during 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  carried  on  witli  un- 
remitting activity  by  both  sides.  At  this  time 
the  disposition  of  the  French  armies  in  Ger- 
many was : — a  force  of  15,000  men,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Massena,  occupying  Swit- 
zerland and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost 
from  its  source  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  from  that  point, 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Basle. 
Betweeu  that  town  and  Diisscldorf  were  sta- 
tioned 05,000  men,  commanded  by  Jourdan, 
occupying  the  fort  of  Kehl,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  lining  its  left  bank 
from  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  to  Maycnce, 
aud  from  that  town  to  Diisseldorf:  80,000 
men,  under  Bernadotte,  formed  an  army  of 
observation  from  Diisseldorf  to  Mannheim. 
The  plan  of  operations  of  these  armies  was 
to  invade  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria, 
and  form  a  junction  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  The  army  of  Jourdan  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  traverse  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  extending  itself  into  Swabia, 
turn  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Tyrol :  the  army  of  Switzerland, 
under  Massena,  was  to  drive  the  Austrians 
from  the  Grisons,  and  attacking  the  Tyrol 
in  front,  seize  on  the  valleys  of  the  Lech  and 
Inn ;  while  the  army  of  Italy  penetrated 
into  Germany  through  either  the  Tyrol  or 
Friuli.  To  oppose  these  forces,  the  Aus- 
trian armies  were  collected  between  the 
Lech  and  the  Danube,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  on 
the  Adige,  under  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
generals  Bellegarde,  Laudon,  and  Kray. 
The  Russians,  who  had  entered  Brunn,  in 
Moravia,  in  December  last,  under  Suwarroff, 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  their  destined  place 
of  operation. 

The  first  military  event  which  took  place 
this  year  was  the  capitulation,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ehrenbritstein,  which  bad  been  blockaded 
since  April,  1797,  and  which  had  continued 
longer  than  any  blockade  in  modern  history. 
By  the  reduction  of  that  place,  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
from  Schaffhauscn  to  Diisseldorf. 

Austria,  to  enable  her  to  engage  in  the 
approaching  contest,  bad,  in  the  close  of  the 


preceding  year,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
co-operation  with  the  Emperor  Paul,  of 
Russia.  In  pursuance  of  that  treaty,  sixty 
thousand  Russians,  under  General  Suwarroff, 
had  arrived  at  Brunn  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt 
having  received  no  answer  to  their  demand 
for  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  under  Su- 
warrofF,  Jourdan  received  orders,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  advance 
towards  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Bernadotte  took  possession  of 
Mannheim.  Immediately  the  Archduke 
Charles  passed  the  Lech,  and  advanced  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  opera- 
tion between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 

I  the  war  had  commenced  in  the  country  of 
the  Orisons.    On  the  5th  of  March,  Mas- 

j  scna  attacking  the  Austrian  generals  in  that 
country,  after  several  severe  encounters, 
made  himself  master  of  the  upper  extremi- 

j  ties  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
the  Inn,  and  the  Adige.  But  these  successes 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  the  Archduke  Charles 
over  Jourdan,  in  Swabia.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  a  desperate  contest  took  place  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Jourdan  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  lasted  until  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict :  again,  on  the 
i>5th,  a  second  action  was  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Leiblingen,  when  night  separat- 
ing the  combatants,  left  the  victory  un- 
decided; but  in  that  fought  the  following 
day  at  the  village  of  Stockach,  the  impe- 
rialists defeated  the  republican  army,  with 
the  loss  of  5,000  men  on  each  side.  The 
French  army  immediately  retreated  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  recrossed 
the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  on  April  the  7th ; 
Massena  also  having,  in  his  attempt  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Tyrol,  been  repulsed 
by  the  Tyrolese,  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men, 
at  Feldkirch,  retreated  into  the  central 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  victory  of  Stockach,  having  placed 
Rastadt,  where  the  congress  was  still  con- 
tinuing its  proceedings,  in  the  centre  of 
the  seat  of  war,  aud  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
wishing  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  secret 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  French  Directory  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  instructed  their  minister 
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plenipotentiary,  at  the  congress,  to  possess  that  able  general  to  retrieve  the  campaign, 
himself  of  thepapersof  the  French  embassy,  At  this  time  the  Austrian  arms  had  been,  to 
who  had  demanded  their  passports,  and  a  certain  extent,  successful ;  but  the  fate  of 
were  about  to  return  to  France.  A  dc-  the  Italian  provinces  was  still  in  suspense, 
tachmcut  of  hussars  was  commissioned  |  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  Marshal  Su war- 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  French  pleni-  roff,*  the  Russian  general,  reached  the 
potentiaries  had  scarcely  passed  the  gates,  centre  of  Lombardy.  Suwarroff  had  been 
when  they  were  dragged  by  force  out  of  sent  by  the  czar  to  take  upon  himself  the 
the  ir  carriages,  their  papers  seized  and  car-  command  of  the  Austro-Rnssian  army, 
ried  off,  and  two  of  them  slain  by  the  hus-  estimated  at  100,000  men.  Suwarroff  had 
sars.  This  atrocious  outrage  and  violation  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  and  on 
of  the  law  of  nations,  excited  so  stroug  a  the  25th  of  April,  joined  the  Austrians, 
feeling  of  horror  and  resentment  throughout  who  were  encamped  on  the  shores  of 
France,  that  the  National  Council  directed  the  Mincio,  and  assumed  the  joint  com- 
that  a  banner  should  be  sent  to  every  array  mand  of  both  armies,  expressing  a  regret  that 
by  sea  and  land,  with  au  inscription  provoca-  "  that  famous  youngster,  Buonaparte,  had 
tire  of  vengeance  against  the  Austrians ;  got  away  before  he  came  to  trim  his  jacket." 
and  immediately  a  general  military  con-  In  the  meantime  Korsakoff  had  joined  the 
scriptinn  was  ordered,  to  enable  the  republic  j  Archduke  Charles  in  Switzerland,  with 
to  inflict  the  requisite  punishment.  ;  40,000  Russians.    Ou  the  26th,  Suwarroff 

The  French  forces  in  Italy,  at  this  time,  haviug  surrounded  Serrurier's  division,  com- 
wcrc  distributed  into  two  armies,  that  of  Italy  pelled  it  to  surrender;  on  the  29th,  he 
and  that  of  Naples.  The  army  of  Italy  oc-  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  on  the  27th 
cupied  the  Modcncsc  territory,  the  state  of  of  May,  having  surprised  one  of  the  gates 
Genoa,  Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  the  Valtel-  of  Turiu,  and  rapidly  iutroduced  his  troops, 
line,  and  the  countries  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  he  captured  that  city,  with  260  pieces  of 
aud  Mantua;  that  of  Naples,  the  capital  and  j  cannou,  eighty  mortars,  60,000  muskets, 
the  conquered  part  of  the  Neapolitan  do-  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores, 
minions,  as  also  Rome  and  the  different  Moreau,  unable  to  face  his  adversaries, 
states  of  the  church.  Schcrer,  who  had  had  in  the  meantime  retreated  on  the  Ap- 
obtained  the  title  of  the  peculator,  was  ap-  pen  nines,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  junction 
pointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Italian  |  with  Macdonald,  who  had  received  orders  to 
armies.  The  Austrian  army,  under  General  evacuate  the  Partheuopcian  republic  and  re- 
Kray,  occupied  the  line  of  the  Adigc  from  tire  ou  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  covered 
the  Italian  Tyrol  to  beyond  Rovigo.  On  the  principal  line  of  retreat  for  both  armies 
the  16th  of  March,  Schcrer  advanced  iuto  France.  Macdonald,  in  consequeuce 
against  the  imperialists;  but  after  a  furious!  of  measures  concerted  between  himself  and 
contest,  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  Moreau,  advancing  with  the  army  of  Naples, 
and  all  his  artillery.  In  the  decisive  battle  to  form  a  junction,  was  encountered  bv  Su- 
of  Magnan,  on  April  the  5th,  he  was  over-  warroft',  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  banks 

contest  lasted  for 
The  French  were 


thrown,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  besides  4,000  prisoners,  and 


of  the  Trebbia.  The 
three  successive  davs. 


several  standards  and  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and,  at  last  defeated.  Each  side  had  sustained 
in  less  than  a  month,  he  was  driven  from  the  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  In  the  disastrous 
Mincio  to  the  Adda,  where,  conscious  of  his  retreat  of  the  French  over  the  Apennines, 
incapacity,  he  delivered  up  the  command  of  their  loss  was  equal  to  that  in  the  battle, 
the  army  to  Moreau;  but  it  was  too  late  for  The  prisoners  who  had  fallen,  in  the  battle 


•  Kield-Mamhal  Suwarroff  was  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  through  all  the  interme- 
diate gradation*,  to  that  of  grneral-inchief,  and 
earned  with  him  a  reputation  established  in  more 
than  fifty  campaigns.  He  had  first  distinguished 
himself  during  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  afterwards 
acquired  a  notorious  fame  in  carrying  on  the  Rus- 
sian war  against  the  I'oles,  the  Tartars,  and  the 


which  he  inflicted  upon  his  enemies;  and  the  butcher 
of  Ismail  and  Praga  had  won  wore  the  dread  than 
the  applause  of  mankind.  He  was  much  regnnltd 
by  his  troops,  as  he  won  their  affections  by  partici- 
pating in  ail  their  hardships;  and  he  had  the  ad- 
dress to  insinuate  himself  into  the  superstitious  feel- 
ings of  his  countrymen,  by  pretending  a  feeling  of 
reverence  for  their  religion,  and  seised  every  op- 
portunity of  rousing  the  valour  of  his  soldiers 


Turks.    The  victory  he  obtained  at  Uyminisk  gave  n  curring  to  their  popular  superstitions.  He  was  pas- 
him  the  surname  of  Ryminiski,  a*  well  as  the  title  sionatcly  fond  of  the  dang«r  and  escitement  alien- 
or count,  conferred  on  him  by  two  emperors.    His  dant  upon  a  life  of  warfare,  but  hsd  no  ki.owlrdKo 
braTcst  deeds,  however,  were  stained  by  the  cruelties  of  war  as  a  »ciencr. 
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and  the  pursuit,  into  the  hands  of  the  allie*, 
were  between  13.000  and  14,000  men.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  following  the  second  , 
day's  combat  in  the  Trebbia,  occurred  the  j 
spectacle  of  a  midnight  combat  by  moon- 
light. Some  French  troops  entered  into  the 
lied  of  the  Trebbia,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry  on  the  Russian  vidcttes.  In  an 
instant,  troops  on  each  side  marched  into 
the  stream,  and  commenced  a  conflict  while 
standing  in  the  water  up  to  their  middle. 
Their  officers,  however,  soon  putting  a  stop 
to  the  useless  fray,  both  parties  again  sunk 
into  sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other, 
amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Directory  having  appoiuted  Jouhert 
to  the  com  maud  of  the  army  of  Italy,  that 
general  gave  battle  to  Suwarroff,  at  Novi, 
!  on  the  lath  of  August.    In  a  few  hours  the 
battle  had  raged  with  the  utmost  fury,  when 
the  Austrian  general,  Melas  (who  had  su- 
perseded Kray  in  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian*), bringing  up  the  left  wing,  the  joint 
forces  rushed  forward  with  resistless  ardour 
and  deafening  cheers :  the  French  fled  in 
tumultuous  confusion.    The  loss  on  each 
side  was  great;  that  of  the  French,  1,500 
killed,  5,500  wounded,  and  3,000  prisoners ; 
and  that  of  the  allies,  1,800  killed,  5,200 
wounded,  and  1,200  prisoners.  Joubert  hav- 
ing been  killed,  Moreau  succeeded  to  the 
command.    For  these  services,  the  Emperor 
Paul  conferred  on  his  famous  general  the 
title  of  Prince  Italinski,  which  signifies  he  of 
Italy,  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  Catherine, 
who  had  conferred  on  the  butcher  of  Ismail 
that  of  Ismailinski,  he  of  Ismail.  Massena, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps  had  devolved,  having 
I  repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Aus- 
trians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  the 
position  he  had  taken  behind  the  Limmat 
and  the  Lake  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  re- 
treated from  his  entrenched  camp  at  that  place 
under  cover  of  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June, 
and  took  post  in  the  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
Albos,  between  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  On 
that  occasion,  the  auxiliary  (18,000)  troops 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  the  service  of 
France,  seceded  from  their  French  alliance. 

Suwarroff  concerted  a  plan  of  operations 
with  General  Korsakoff,  who  commanded 
the  second  Russian  force  in  Switzerland, 
that  after  he  had  forced  the  passage  of  St. 
'  Gothard,  the  two  Russian  armies  should 
effect  a  junction,  and  assail  the  rear  of 
Massena's  position  on  the  Limmat.  Rut 
Massena,  anticipating  their  design,  on  the 
roL.  I.  v 


2 7th  of  September   advanced  on  Korsa- 
koff's troops  concentrated  in  Zurich,  with 
an  overpowering  force.    Reaching  the  Rus- 
sian position,  he  commanded  Korsakoff  to 
surrender — a  proposal  to  which  no  answer 
was  returned,  the  Russian  chief  being  de- 
termined to  cut  his  passage  through  the 
enemy.     Accordingly,  at  daybreak  of  the 
28th,  the  Russian  columns,  forming  in  order 
of  battle,  advanced  against  the  French,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  contest,  the  head  of  the 
column  cut  its  passage  through  its  oppo- 
nents.   In  the  meantime,  the  French  having 
entered  the  city  before  its   garrison  had 
begun  its  march,  a  desperate  engagement 
took  place  in  the  streets  and  suburbs.  In 
the  frightful  carnage  which  ensued,  the 
Russians  lost  8,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
5,000  prisoners,  all  their  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, baggage,  and  military  chest.  Neither 
was  this  the  only  discomfiture  the  allies 
experienced  at  this  moment  in  the  same 
quarter.    Soult,  crossing  the  Linth  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  defeated  the  imperial 
right,  under  General  Hotze,  at  "Wescott, 
with  the  loss  of  3,000  prisoners,  twenty 
pieces  of  cannou,  and  all  their  baggage. 
While  these  disasters  attended  the  allied 
arms  in  Switzerland,  Suwarroff  had  effected 
the  passage  of  St.  Gothard.    He  had  ex- 
pected to  come  on  the  flank  of  the  French, 
while  they  were  pressed  on  the  front  by 
Korsakoff  and  Hotze;  but  when  he  arrived 
in  the  valley,  the  forces  with  which  he  was 
to  have  co-operated  had  been  dispersed.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  had  no  alternative  but  re- 
treat, and  that,  too,  through  the  tremendous 
defile  of  Shachenthal,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
lying  before  him,  with  its  banks  shut  up 
with  inaccessible  precipices  on  either  side. 
Abandoning  their  baggage  and  artillery,  the 
whole  army  advanced  in  single  file,  drag- 
ging their  beasts  of  burden  after  them  up 
the  narrow  rocky  paths.    Numbers  (dipping 
down  the  precipices,  perished  miserably ; 
others  worn  out  bv  fatigue,  lnv  down  in  the 
track,  and  were  cither  trodden  to  death  by 
the  multitude  who  came  after,  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  closely  pressed 
behind.    So  calamitous  was  their  retreat, 
that  the  precipices  beneath  the  line  of  march 
were  covered  with  horses,  men,  equipage*, 
j  and  arms,  which  had  fallen  over  the  nar- 
!  row  path.    On  reaching  the  valley  of  the 
Venthental,  where  Suwarroff  hoped  to  find 
:  some  respite  for  his  exhausted  troops,  he 
beheld   the  enemy  on  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  ready  to  oppose  his  passage.  In 
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this  extremity  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
proposed  an  advance  to  Schwytz,  and  thus 
endeavour  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
position  at  Zurich ;  but  the  council  urging 
the  necessity  of  advancing  into  the  Grisous, 
to  endeavour  to  effect  a  junction  with  Kor- 
sakoff's division  and  the  left  wing  of  the 
!  allied  army  which  yet  remained  unbroken, 
orders  were  issued  for  proceeding  over  the 
summits  of  the  Alps  winch  divide  the  canton 
of  Glaris  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  a 
passage  more  rugged  than  that  of  Shachen- 
thal.    The  march  corameuced  in  a  fall  of 
snow,  which  by  obliterating  the  track,  aug- 
mented all  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
passage.    With  incredible  toil,  the  head  of 
the  columns,  on  the  following  morning,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  colossal 
rocks,  from  which  a  sea  of  snow-clad  moun- 
tains were  seen  to  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye 


could  reach.  Here  commenced  a  series  of 
hardships  seldom  experienced  by  retreating 
armies.  Whole  companies  fell  into  preci- 
pices, and  were  buried  in  the  drifting  snow. 
Winter  was  in  all  its  severity ;  not  even  a 

*  * 

tree  was  to  be  found  in  the  vast  wilderness 
of  the  inhospitable  scene  to  form  the  fire  of 
the  bivouacs  for  the  preparation  of  food 
for  the  famished  troops,  or  the  restoration 
of  heat  to  their  frost-bitten  limbs.  At  length, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  the  remnant  of 
exhausted  fugitives  rallied  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Rhine,  and  head-quarters  were  esta- 
blished at  Ilanx,  where  Suwarroff,  iudignant 
against  his  Austrian  allies,  by  whom  he  as- 
serted he  had  been  betrayed,  broke  his  sword 
in  anger,  and  resigned  fits  command.  The 
consequence  of  this  exasperated  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Suwarroff,  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria. 


DETACHED  OPERATIONS  IN  1799. 


It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Octo-  18-poundcr  30-gnn  frigate  San  Fiorrnzo, 
her  of  the  preceding  year,  Goza,  a  depen-  Captain  Sir  Harry  Ncale  I  leak*,  and  the 
dency  of  Malta,  had  surrendered  to  Captain  .  38-gnn  frigate  Amelia,  Captain  the  Honour- 
Ball,  of  the  Alexander.  After  that  event, !  able  Charles  Herbert,  with  the  three  French 
the  British  and  Portuguese  squadrons,  under  frigates,  Comttie,  Vengeance,  and  Stinil/ante. 
Captain  Ball  and  the  Marquis  de  Niza,  The  British  ships  having,  on  the  Oth  of 
were  left  to  continue  the  siege  and  blockade  I  April,  observed  two  French  frigates  in  the 
of  Malta.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  those  '  port  of  Lorient,  stood  towards  Belle- Isle. 
Maltese  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  j  As  the  British  ships  nenred  the  port,  they 
French  in  1708,  again  rising  in  insurrection  (  discovered  three  French  frigates  and  a  large 
against  their  oppressors,  sent  a  deputation  I  gun-vessel.  While  reconnoitring,  the  Amelia 
to  Captain  Ball,  inviting  him  to  assume  the  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall,  which  brought 


government  of  the  island,  and  reduce  the 
French  garrison  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Valctta.  The  garrison  of  Ya- 
letta  consisted  of  5,000  men ;  the  besieging 
force  of  500  English  and  Portuguese  marines, 
and  about  1,500  armed  peasants.  Trou- 
bridge  arriving  at  Messina,  co-operated  in 
the  siege  which,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
force  and  supplies  to  carry  it  on  effectively, 
proceeded  but  slowly. 

Iu  August,  the  Dutch  island  of  Surinam 


down  her  main-topmast  and  fore  and  ruizcu 
top-gallant  masts.  Promptly  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  the 
Amelia,  the  French  frigates  weighed  anchor, 
and  made  sail  towards  the  British  ships.  The 
Amelia,  having  set  her  fore  and  wizen  top- 
sails, bore  up  in  company  with  her  com- 
panion, the  San  Fiorenzo.  When  the  French 
and  British  vessels  met,  the  latter  opened 
fire,  and  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  betwern 
them,  a  battery  on  the  rocks  assisting  the 


surrendered  to  the  expedition  consisting  of  I  Frenchmen,  who,  notwithstanding,  showed  a 


the  squadron  under  Lord  Hugh  Seymonr.and 
the  troops  under  Lieutenant-general  Trigge, 
which   had   been    dispatched    from  Port 


great  aversion  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
their  opponents.  After  an  engagement  of 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  the  French  fri- 


Royal,  Martinique;  when  the  French  brig  gates  made  off  under  all  sail,  and  the  San 

corvette,  Hussar,  and  the  Dutch  brig  cor-  Fioremo  and  the  Amelia  were  prevented,  by 

vctte,  Camphaan,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  their  disabled  state,  from  following  up  their 

victors.  three  opponents  in  their  escape  to  the  river 

Among  the  numerous  frigate  actions  of  Loire.    The  joint  complement  of  the  two 

this  year,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  I  English  frigates  was  552  men  and  boys ; 
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that  of  their  three  opponents  not  much  less 
than  1,000.  The  joint  loss  of  the  San 
Fiorenzo  and  the  Amelia  was  two  killed  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  According  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Moniteur,  the  loss  on  board 
the  commodore's  ship,  the  Cornilie,  was  up- 
wards of  100  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Another  frigate  action,  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, is  that  of  the  Cerberus,  82 
guns,  Captain  Macnamara,  and  a  squadron  of 
fire  Spanish  frigates,  namely  the  18-poundcr 
40-gun  frigate  Ceres,  and  the  3-1- gun  frigates 
Diana,  Esmeralda,  Mercedes,  and  another, 
as  also  two  brig  corvettes,  in  charge  of  a 
convoy  of  eighty  Spanish  merchantmen  off 
Cape  Ortugal,  October  20th.    The  British 
ship  having,  early  in  the  morning,  dis- 
covered the  merchant-vessels  and  their  con- 
voy, Bhe,  undismayed  by  the  formidable  ap- 
pearance of  the  foe,  stood  towards  the  hos- 
tile squadron,  and  at  eight,  p.m.  commenced 
the  action  with  the  nearest  frigate,  and  at 
auch  close  quarters,  that  the  two  ships  almost 
touched  each  other.     In  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  the  Cerbenu  had  silenced  the  fire  of  her 
opponent;  but  was  prevented  from  taking 
possession  of  her  by  the  approach  of  the  four 
other  frigates.    The  leading  fresh  frigate 
taking  the  place  of  the  disabled  ship,  opened 
her  fire  on  the  Cerbenu,  at  which  moment 
a  third  frigate  took  part  in  the  action,  in 
which  unequal  contest  the  Cerbenu  had  to 
fire  both  her  broadsides  at  the  same  time. 
At  thirty  minutes  past  ten,  p.m.,  while  main- 
taining this  unequal  action,  she  being  nearly 
surrounded,  hauled  to  the  wind  and  effected 
her  escape.    At  eleven,  p.m.,  she  captured  a 
brig,  one  of  the  convoy  ;  but  as  the  French 
frigates  were  distant  only  one  mile,  the  Cer- 
berus set  fire  to  her  prize. 

On  the  28th  of  February  an  action  was 
fought  by  Captain  Edward  Cooke,  in  the 
Sybille,  of  44  guns,  oft'  the  sand- heads  of 
Bengal  river,  against  the  French  frigate 
La  Forte.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  28th,  through  the  darkness, 
Captain  Cooke  discovered  three  vessels 
lying  in  a  cluster.  The  SybUle  had  extin- 
guished all  her  lights,  and  was  close  upon 
the  French  ships  before  they  discovered  her. 
The  two  other  vessels,  in  addition  to  the 
frigate,  were  the  Endeavour  and  the  Lord 
Mormngton,  country  ships  from  China, 
which  had  been  captured  by  La  Forte.  The 
Sybille,  having  made  every  preparation  for 
boarding,  stood  on  under  top-gallant  sails. 
The  Forte  bore  down  on  the  SybUWs  lar- 
board-bow, and  fired  a  broadside.  The 


latter  then  bore  up  close  to  her  opponent, 
and  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade,  which 
she  coutinucd  for  nearly  two  hours.  The 
French  ship  made  but  a  feeble  defence,  and 
having  lost  all  her  masts,  she  struck  her 
colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  action  the  Forte  made  an 
attempt  to  board,  but  finding  every  prepara- 
tion made  for  her,  she  stood  off  and  resumed 
her  fire.  When  the  republican  ship  struck 
the  tricolor  flag,  she  was  found  to  be  a 
complete  wreck;  and  a  number  of  English 
prisoners  who  were  on  board  hailed  the 
Sybille  that  the  ship  was  sinkiug.  The 
principal  loss  sustained  by  the  English 
ship  was  in  her  sails  and  rigging.  Early 
in  the  engagement  the  Sybille  was  deprived 
of  her  commander,  who  was  struck  by  a 
grapeshot,  and  survived  the  action  only  a 
few  days.  The  loss  of  the  Sybille,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  commander,  was  five  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded ;  while  the  French  ship's 
loss  was  100  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 
The  comparative  force  of  the  combatants 
was — La  Forte,  52  guns;  broadside  weight 
of  metal,  006  lbs ;  number  of  crew,  360 ;  ton- 
nage, 1,401.  Sybille,  48  guns;  weight  of 
metal,  503  lbs;  crew,  300;  tonnage,  1,091. 

In  closing  the  account  of  this  year's 
events,  we  may  state  that  the  British  navy 
continued  to  assert  its  superiority.  The 
wooden  walls  of  England  had  swept  the 
seas,  and  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  a  blockade,  rather  thancommit 
themselves  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  so  for- 
midable an  adversary. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  five  sail-of-the- 
line.one  ship  of  52  guns, one  of  42,  and  another 
of  40,  were  taken  from  the  French ;  and  two 
of  86  from  the  Spaniards.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  inferior  force,  no  less  than 
twenty  frigates,  corvettes,  and  luggers  be- 
longing to  France,  and  ten  to  Spain,  were 
either  taken  or  run  on  shore ;  but  not  so 
much  as  a  single  frigate  or  sloop  of  war  was 
lost  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Dutch  navy  wag  almost  entirely 
destroyed  this  year.  Admiral  Storey  sur- 
rendered twelve  ships  to  the  British  admiral 
without  firing  a  gun ;  and  twelve  others 
surrendered  within  the  Texel.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Batavian  republic  lost  a  50-gun 
ship,  the  Hertog  van  Brunswick,  in  the 
straits  of  Sunda ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  that 
the  seamen  were  disaffected  towards  the  re- 
publican government,  all  further  operations 
by  sea  were  interdicted. 
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KX1T.DITIO.N  TO  QUIHKUON  HAY— FOUDBOYAOT  AND  (illLL.U'ME  TELL,  ETC. 

In  June,  Sir  Edward  Pcllew,  with  a  flying  !  puns,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  and  there 
squadron  of  seven  men-of-war  and  five  fri-  j  formed  a  junction  with  the  fleet  and  forces 


gates,  on  hoard  which  were  embarked  5,000 
troops  under  General  Maitland,  sailed  from 
the  English  shores  for  the  purpose  of  again 
rendering  assistance  to  the  rovalist  insur- 
gents  in  the  Morbihan.  On  the  4th,  the 
squadron  anchored  in  Quiberou  Bay,  and  a 
small  body  of  troops  being  landed,  the  forts 
on  the  south  point  of  the  peninsula  having 
been  previously  silenced  by  the  shipping, 
were  destroyed.    On  the  0th,  300  troops, 


under  Lord  Keith  and  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Ralph  Abercomby.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
then  ready  for  sea,  this  powerful  armanent, 
consisting  of  tweuty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
thirty-seven  frigates  and  sloops,  and  eighty 
transports,  having  on  board  18,000  men, 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  where  com- 
ing to  anchor  on  the  4th  of  October,  the 
town  was  summoned  to  surrender.    At  this 


i  i 


covered  and  sustained  by  a  division  of  >  time  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  prc- 
small  craft  and  gun-launches,  lauded  on  the  |  ciucts  of  the  unfortunate  city,  with  a  ma- 
Morbihan,  and  attacking  the  little  port  ofilignancy  greater  than  ever  had  been  known 
that  place,  burnt  the  French  brig  Tricolaute,  I  to  prevail  in  the  West  Indies.  The  gover- 
and  several  smaller  vessels,  and  brought  off  nor,  De  Morla,  adjuring  the  British  corn- 
two  brigs,  two  sloops,  and  some  merchant-  i  mandcrs  not  to  add  the  calamities  of  war  to 
men,  on  board  of  which  were  above  100  those  of  disease  now  prevalent,  the  British 
men.  An  attack  was  meditated  on  the  armament  withdrew  from  the  iufected  isle  to 
island  of  Belle-Isle;  hut  it  being  asccr-  ;  the  Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  lest  the  ulterior 
tained  that  above  7,000  troops  were  on  the  objects  of  the  expedition  should  be  frustrated 
island,  the  nttempt  was  deemed  impracti-  by  the  effects  of  the  contagion, 
cable.  The  troops  were  then  landed  and  Malta  had  now  been  besieged  for  the 
encamped  on  the  llouat,  a  small  island  about  space  of  two  years  by  a  powerful  force 
two  leagues  south-east  of  Quiberou  point,  (Maltese,  Neapolitans,  and  British),  and 
until  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  squadron  was  blockaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  a 
directed  to  eti'ect  a  juuctiou  with  that  of  squadron  of  British  and  Portuguese  ships. 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  which  had  on  The  garrison,  consisting  of  3,000  men, 
board  a  strong  body  of  troops  commanded  ]  under  General  Vaubois,  having  been  re. 
by  Sir  James  Pultcuey.  \  duced  to  the  direst  necessity  by  want  and 

This  armament  was  in  the  first  instance  the  ravages  of  typhus  fever,  on  the  20th  of 
sent  to  Quiberon  Bay  and  Belle.lsle,  for  the  September  surrendered  the  fortress  of  Va- 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Chouans  ,  letta  and  the  island  of  Malta  to  General 


and  other  royalists  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons; 
but  it  being  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  success,  the  joint  force  steered 
for  Ferrol,' for  the  purpose  of  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  Spanish  squadron,  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  war,  lying  ready  in  that  port 


Pigot  and  Captain  Ball.  By  the  terms  of 
the  capitulatiou,  the  garrison  was  conveyed 
to  Toulon.  During  this  siege,  the  contest 
between  the  GuUiaume  Tell,  Ucar-adiuiral 
Dccres,  and  the  British  line*  of- battle  ships, 
the  Lion  and  Foudroyant,  and  the  32-guu 


for  sea.     Reaching  Ferrol  on  the  25th  of  frigate  the  Penelope,  on  the  30th  of  March, 


I  I 

i  I 


August,  the  troops  were  immediately  dis 
embarked ;  and,  ou  the  following  moruiug, 
were  in  possession  of  the  heights  which  com- 
mand the  town  and  arsenal.  But  though 
the  garrison  was  not  equal  to  one  moiety 
of  the  besieging  force,  Sir  James  requested 
the  rear-ad  mind  to  embark  the  troops  and 
eannou  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

From  Ferrol,  the  squadron  and  fleet  of 


was  one  of  the  most  heroic  defences 
the  records  of  naval  actions.    The  history  of 
this  gallant  action  was  as  follows : — 

Provisions  having  become  very  scarce  in 
Malta,  the  GuUiaume  Tell,  the  last  liue-of- 
battle  ship  of  the  Nile  fleet  which  had 
fought  so  bravely  under  the  gallant  Vice- 
admiral  Brueys,  remained  uncapturcd,  at- 
tempted to  escape  with  part  of  the  garrison 


i 


transports  sailed  to  Vigo,  where,  after  having  on  board,  but  was  pursued  by  the  Penelope 
made  a  demonstration,  and  the  boats  of  the  frigate,  Captain  Blackwood  dispatching  the 
Renown  and  Courageux,  under  the  command  Minorca  brig  with  the  intelligence  to 
of  Lieutenant  Burke,  having  cut  out  the  |  the  commodore,  Captain  Troubridgc,  who 
French  brig-of-war,  La  Guope,  of  sixteen  was  cruising  with  the  squadron  off  the 
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i-daiui,  tlmt  tlie  chase  was  on  the  starboard- 
tack.    Tlic  Penelope  having,  about  half-an- 
hour  after  midnight,  arrived  close  up  with 
the  GuiilttHine  Tell,  luffed  under  her  stern, 
and  gave  her  in  succession  the  larboard 
and  starboard  broadsides.    The  Guiliaume 
Tell,  observing  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
the  hostile  ships  advancing  to  the  assistance 
of  tlie  Penelojte,  continued  her  retreat,  being 
still  pursued  by  the  frigate,  who  poured  in 
her  raking  broadsides  with  so  decisive  an 
effect,  that  just  before  the  break  of  day  she 
had  carried  away  the  main  and  mizen-top- 
masts  of  her  enemy,  while  the  gallant  little 
vessel  had  sustained  only  a  slight  damage  in 
her  rigging  and  sails,  with  the  loss  of  one 
killed  and  three  wouuded  of  her  crew. 
About  five,  a.m.,  the  Lion  came  up  with 
the  chase,  and  placing  herself  athwart  the 
bows  of  the  Guiliaume  Tell,  maintained  the 
contest  until  the  Foudroyant  came  up  under 
a  crowd  of  sail.    The  Lion  was  so  near  to  her 
adversary,  that  their  guns  were  almost  touch- 
ing, and   the  jib-boom  of  the  Guiliaume 
Tell  passed  through  her  main  and  mizen 
shrouds.    In  a  short  time,  however,  from  the 
rolling  of  the  vessels  the  jib-boom  of  the 
Guiliaume  Tell  broke  across,  and  thus  the 
Lion  was  freed  from  the  risk  she  had  run 
of  being  boarded.   About  half-past  five,  this 
vessel,  having  kept  up  a  steady  cannonade 
for  half-an-hour,  and  considerably  damaged 
her  antagonist,  became  unmanageable,  and 
was  obliged  to  drop  astern.   The  Foudroyant 
arrived  at  six  o'clock,  and  laid  herself  so  close 
alongside  of  her  opponent,  that  her  spare 
anchor  was  but  just  clear  of  the  French  ship's 
mizen  chains.  Having  called  upon  the  French 
ship  to  strike,  the  Foudroyant  followed  the 
demand  by  pouring  into  her  a  treble-shotted 
broadside.     Immediately  the  action  be«au, 
and  t>otb  ships  were  soon  in  such  a  state, 
that  they  separated  as  unmanageable ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  repaired  their  damages 
they  recommenced  hostilities.    The  French 
admiral  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast;  nor 
did  he  strike  until  all  his  masts  and  rigging 
were  shot  away,  and  his  ship  lay  like  a  log 
on  the  water,  with  upwards  of  200  of  her 
crew  killed  and  wounded,  the  Guiliaume  Tell 
inflicting  a  loss  on  her  opponents  of  seven- 
teen killed  and  101  wouuded.    The  Lion 
and  the  Penelope  took  no  share  in  the  action 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Foudroyant,  having 
been  disabled  by  the  shot  of  the  French  ship. 

As  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
from  Holland  to  its  extremity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  blockaded  by  the  British  navy, 


the  naval  events  of  thin  year  were  few,  cither 
in  that  or  other  part*' of  the  globe.  The 
most  memorable  were  :  — In  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  tlie  1st  of  March,  the  British  12- 
pouudcr  3G-gun   frigate  Nt'iviiie,  Captain 
|  Watkins,  discovered  to  westward  a  squa- 
dron consisting  of   five  privateers  and  a 
schooner.     On   arriving  withiu  gun-shot, 
the  foe  appeared  determined  for  battle;  but 
suddenly  (though  the  total  of  his  guns  were 
ninety-lour,  and  his  crews  amounted  to  G81 
men),  his  heart  failed  him,  and  immediately 
the  squadron  made  all  sail  on  different 
cruises.    The  XtWide  went  in  immediate 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  2nd,  after  a  chase  of 
twelve    hours,  and  a  run   of  123  miles, 
captured  the  Vengeance,  of  eighteen  long 
6-pouuders  and  17-1  men.  "While  the  Amity, 
a  pilot-boat  belonging  to  Bembridge,  was 
in  February  of  this  year  looking  out  for 
ships,  a  hostile  lugger-privateer  approached 
so  close  to  them  (not  having  been  observed 
on  account  of  the  haziness  of  the  weather), 
that  no  chance  of  escape  appearing  to  the 
master  of  the  boat,  he  and  a  seaman  getting 
into  a  small  boat  which  was  lying  alongside 
the  pilot-boat,  began  to  make  their  escape, 
desiring  the  boy  (James  Wallis,  the  only 
other  person  forming  the  pilot-boat's  crow) 
to  accompany  them,  a  proposal  he  declined 
to  accede  to,  declaring  he  would  remain  by 
the  vessel,  whatever  might  be  his  fate;  at 
the  same  time  handing  over  to  them  his 
watch,  which  he  desired  might  be  delivered 
to  his  father.    Having  promised  to  perform 
his  request,  they  left  him  to  his  fate.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  lugger  ran 
up  under  the  lee  of  the  pilot-boat;  but  just 
as  her  crew  were  in  the  act  of  throwing 
their  grappling-liiie,  Wallis  put  the  helm  of 
the  boat  down  and  tacked,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  make  headway  before  the  lugger 
had  time  to  resume  her  course.   Small  arms 
and  swivels  were  now  fired  by  the  crew  of 
the  lugger  at  tlieir  determined  adversary, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  again  approached  him, 
tacked  again.    For  the  space  of  two  hours 
the  boy  repeated  this  manoeuvre  as  soon  as 
the  lugger  approached  him :  at  length  a 
fresh  breeze  springing  up,  the  boy  succeeded 
in  baffling  the  attack  of  his  foe,  and  at  last 
brought  his  boat  safe  into  port.  During 
the  whole  time  a  regular  and  constant  fire 
of  small  arms  and  swivels  had  been  kept  up 
by  tl.j  crew  of  the  lugger.    The  following 
exploit  possesses  the  character  of  heroism  in 
a  high  deg-ec. 

On  the  2Gth  of  Jul v,  the  Viper  cutter, 
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commanded  by  Lieutenant  Coghlan,  and 
attached  to  Sir  Edward  Pellcw's  squadron, 
was  stationed  to  watch  Port  Louis,  where  a 
strong  squadron  of  the  enemy  was  lying. 
In  a  ten-oared  boat,  manned  with  twenty 
picket!   men,  he  set  out  to  capture  the 
Cerbtre  gun-brig,  the  advance  of  the  cuemy, 
mounting   three    long   21- pounders,  and 
four  6- pounders,  moored  within  pistol-shot 
of  three  batteries,  surrouuded  by  armed 
vessels,  and  within  a  mile  of  a  74  ship- 
of-the-linc  and  two  frigates.     As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  brig,  in  the  act  of  jumping 
on  board,  he  became  entangled  in  a  trawl- 
net,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  at  this  same 
moment,  was  pierced  through  the  thigh, 
and  he  and  several  of  his  men  knocked 
back  into  their  boat.    No  way  discouraged, 
he  hauled  the  boat  further  ahead,  and  at 
length  effected  boarding  his  opponent.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  every 
officer  on  board  the  French  vessel  was  cither 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
was  carried,  with  eighty-seven  people  on 
board.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  six  killed 
and  twenty  wounded ;  that  of  the  British, 
one  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

"While  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  wan  at 
anchor  in  Bournouf  Bay,  being  informed 
that  a  ship  of  war  and  a  large  eonvoy,  des- 
tined for  the  fleet  at  Brest,  were  lying 
within  the  sands  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
and  the  island  of  Noirmouticr,  moored  in  a 
strong  position,  under  the  protection  of  six 
batteries,  on  the  1st  of  July,  he  detached 
the  boats  of  three  of  his  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Burke,  to  attempt 
their  destruction.  The  assailants,  reaching 
their  destination  by  midnight,  immediately 
commenced  boarding,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  succeeded  iu  obtaining  possession 
of  the  ship  of  war,  four  armed  vessels,  and 
fifteen  merchantmen,  which,  as  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  remain  there,  they  burned.  Having 
performed  the  object  designed,  the  party 


prepared  to  return,  but  the  tide  having  fallen, 
the  boats  were  found  to  be  aground.  In  this 
situation  the  assailants  were  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinued fire  from  the  forts,  as  well  as  from  a 
body  of  400  soldiers  drawn  up  in  their  rear. 
Placed  in  this  dilemma,  they  immediately 
came  to  the  determination  of  deserting  their 
own  boats,  and  effectiug  their  escape  in  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  They  accordingly 
possessed  themselves  of  a  vessel  which  lay 
on  the  sands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay ;  but  before  they  could  get  it  afloat, 
they  had  to  drag  it  above  two  miles.  In 
this  they  effected  their  escape,  having  iu 
their  retreat  lost  four  officers  and  eighty- 
eight  men,  out  of  their  original  complement 
of  192  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  the 
island  of  Goree,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  with  the  dependent  French  factory 
of  Joul  on  the  mainland,  surrendered  to  a 
British  squadron  under  Sir  Charles  Ha- 
milton ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Suri- 
nam, Bcrbice,  Curacoa,  St.  Eustache,  and 
Demerara,  became  subject  to  British  do- 
minion. 

During  tho  month  of  April,  a  body  of 
about  500  English  troops,  under  Colonel 
Murray,  had  been  landed  from  an  English 
man-of-war  at  Sues,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  about  the  same  number  of  Arab  auxi- 
liaries ;  but  it  being  ascertained  that  a 
powerful  French  force  was  advancing  to 
recapture  the  place,  the  English  were  re- 
embarked,  and  Suez  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  Arabs. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  confederacy 
or  coalition  of  the  northern  powers  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  maritime  preponderance  of 
Great  Britain,  was  entered  into,  in  imitation 
of  the  armed  neutrality  adopted  in  17h0, 
during  the  American  war,  by  the  same 
powers  against  that  state. 


THE  FRENCH  CAMPAIGNS  LN  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  IN  1800. 


At  this  time  France  had  four  armies  on 
her  frontiers  :— that  of  the  north,  under 
i  Bruuc,  watched  the  partisans  of  the  stadt- 
holdcr,  and  guarded  the  Dutch  coasts  from 
any  new  iuvasion  by  the  English  :  the 
second  was  the  army  of  the  Danube,  under 
,  Jourdan,  which,  since  the  defeat  at  Stockach, 
!  had  been  obliged  to  recross  the  Rhine :  the 
third,  under  Masscna  (styled  the  army  of 
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Helvetia),  had  been  compelled,  in  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  to  evacuate  the  greater  part 
of  Switzerland  ;  but,  gaining  the  battle  of 
Zurich  against  the  Russians,  now  reoccu- 
picd  the  whole  of  that  republic:  the  fourth 
was  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which, 
after  the  disastrous  conflict  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  hod  rallied  in  disorder  ou  the  ' 
Apennines  and  the  heights  of  Genoa. 
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Moreau  was  now  ordered  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  two  armies  of  the  Danube 
and  Helvetia,  and  to  consolidate  them  into 
oue  combined  body,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Army  of  the  Rhine."  His  orders  were  to 
march  on  Ulm,  and  take  in  the  rear  the  im- 
perialists between  the  Rhine  and  the  defiles 
of  the  Black  Forest,  at  the  risk  of  placing 
the  Austrian  army,  under  Kray,  between 
him  and  France ;  but  lie  was,  at  all  hazards, 
to  prevent  Kray  from  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  Italy  by  way  of  the  Tyrol ;  and 
also  to  detach  15,000  of  his  troops  for 
the  service  of  the  "  army  of  reserve"  in  its 
passage  into  Italy  by  the  defiles  of  St. 
Got  hard.  Massena  was  sent  to  assume  the 
command  of  "the  army  of  Italy."  In 
February  a  proclamation  was  issued,  com- 
plaining of  the  obstinacy  of  Great  Britain  in 
continuing  hostilities,  and  inviting  the 
French  people  to  furnish  subsidies  and  men 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  peace ;  at 
the  same  time  60,000  conscripts  were  or- 
dered to  be  assembled  at  Dijon,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  army  of  reserve,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  the  Austrians  in  regard  to 
its  destination.  From  its  central  position, 
it  was  enabled  to  support  or  reinforce  either 
Massena  or  Moreau,  according  as  circum- 
stances demanded.  The  muster  at  Dijon 
was  merely  a  feint  to  deceive  Melas  as  to 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  A  numerous  and 
efficient  staff  was  sent  thither.  To  Dijon, 
accordingly,  the  agents  and  spies  of  Austria 
and  England  were  attracted,  who,  when 
they  saw  that  the  vaunted  force  did  not 
exceed  five  or  six  thousand  men,  consisting 
of  raw  undisciplined  recruits,  or  maimed 
and  aged  men,  they  transmitted  such  ac- 
counts to  their  employers,  that  caricatures 
representing  a  few  boys  and  invalids  in  the 
process  of  drilling,  inscribed  "  Buonaparte's 
army  of  reserve,"  were  circulated  through- 
out Europe.  But  while  his  opponents  were 
diverting  themselves  with  these  pleasantries, 
the  object  of  them  was  employing  all  his 
energies  in  the  formation  of  the  real  army 
of  reserve,  and  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  approaching  campaign.  His 
design  he  thus  explained  to  Bourrienne, 
who,  suddenly  entering  his  cabinet,  found 
him  stretched  on  the  floor  fixing  pins  (the 
heads  of  which  were  covered  with  black  and 
red  sealing-wax,  to  denote  the  Austrian  and 
French  troops)  in  Chanchard's  large  map  of 
Italy  : — "  I  intend  to  beat  Melas  thus,"  said 
he:  "that  general  is  now  at  Alessandria, 
where  he  will  remain  till  Genoa  has  sur- 


rendered. Passing  the  Alps  at  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  I  shall  fall  upon  his  rear  before 
he  even  suspects  I  am  in  Italy ;  and  having 
taken  his  magazines,  stores,  and  hospitals, 
and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Austria, 
I  will  give  him  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Scrivia,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  at  a 
blow."  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
last  red  pin  was  placed  at  the  village  of  St. 
Juliano.  At  this  time,  Field-marshal  Kray 
commanded  100,000  Austrians  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  Germany  ;  and  Melas  was  at 
the  head  of  1 10,000  imperialists  in  Pied- 
mont, waiting  the  approach  of  spring  to 
resumo  operations,  in  concert  with  the 
British  fleet  which  blockaded  Genoa,  and 
by  reducing  that  city,  drive  the  French  over 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  France.  Before  opening  the 
campaign,  Buonaparte  issued  the  following 
proclamation : — 

"  Soldiers  ! — In  promising  peace  to  the 
French  people,  I  have  been  merely  your 
organ.  I  know  your  valour.  You  are  the 
same  men  who  conquered  Holland,  the 
Rhine,  Italy,  and  gave  peace  beneath  the 
walls  of  astonished  Vienna.  Soldiers  !  the 
defence  of  your  frontiers  must  no  longer 
bound  your  desires.  The  states  of  our  ene- 
mies remain  to  be  subdued.  There  is  not 
one  among  you  who,  having  made  a  cam- 
paign, is  ignorant  that  the  most  essential 
quality  of  a  soldier  is  to  endure  privations 
with  constancy.  Many  years  of  maladmin- 
istration cannot  be  repaired  in  a  day.  As 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic,  it  will  be 
grateful  to  me  to  declare  to  the  whole 
nation  what  troops  deserve,  by  their  dis- 
cipline and  valour,  to  be  proclaimed  the 
best  supporters  of  their  country.  Soldiers  ! 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  you,  and  awe-struck  Europe 
shall  acknowledge  that  you  arc  of  the  race 
of  the  brave."  This  animating  declaration 
produced  an  electric  effect  on  the  army  of 
Italy. 

About  this  time,  the  exiled  Bourbon 
family  endeavoured,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Abbe  de  Mentesquiou  and  the  duchess 
of  Guiche,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  for  their  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  France,  offering  him  for  his 
co-operation  the  principality  of  Corsica  and 
the  appointment  of  constable  of  France. 
On  February  4th,  Louis  XVIII.  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  him  : — 

"  Ere  long,  general,  you  must  know  the 
esteem  I  entertain  for  you.    If  you  doubt 
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my  gratitude,  specify  tlic  petition  you  desire  . 
to  occupy,  and  the  place*  you   w  ish  your  I 
friends  to  hold.    The  victor  of  Lodi,  Castig-  | 
lione,  and  Arcula — the  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  —  cannot  prefer  a  vain  celebrity  to  true 
glory.    But  you  arc  losing  the  most  pre- 
cious moments.    We  could  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  France.     1  say  we,  for  I  require 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  for  such  an  attempt ; 
and  he  could  not  achieve  it  without  me. 
General — Europe  observes  you  ;  glory  awaits 
you  ;  and  1  am  impatient  to  restore  peace  to 
my  people." 

To  this  communication.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's reply  was:— "I  have  received,  sir, 
your  letter.  I  thank  yon  for  the  obliging 
expressions  which  it  contains  regarding 
myself.  You  should  renounce  all  hope  of 
returning  to  France.  You  could  not  do  so 
but  over  the  bodies  of  100,000  Frenchmen. 
Sacrifice  your  interest  to  the  repose  and 
happiness  of  France.  History  will  duly 
appreciate  your  conduct  in  so  doing.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  your 
family,  and  shall  learn  with  pleasure  that 
you  are  surrounded  with  everythiug  which 
can  secure  the  tranquillity  of  your  retreat." 

The  combined  campaign  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  arranged  between  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte and  Moreau,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
and  com  memorable  in  history  :  there  is  no- 
thing superior,  if  even  equal  to  it,  in  the 
history  of  war. 

The  great  outline  of  the  concerted  plan, 
as  ii  related  to  the  German  campaign,  was — 
that  Moreau  should  by  a  series  of  feints,  as 
idso  of  attacks,  occupy  the  attention  of  Kray, 
and  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  Germany  ; 
while  he  created  an  alarm  in  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  to  main- 
tain a  communication,  and  send  reasonable 
reinforcements  to  the  "  armv  of  I  talv,"  in  the 
meditated  operations  in  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont. The  attack  was  first  to  commence 
on  the  enemy's  right;  and  while  his  at- 
tention w  as  there  occupied,  to  overwhelm  the 
imperial  centre  by  the  concentration  of  the 
French  left  wing,  centre,  and  reserve,  and 
thus  intercept  tho  Austrian  communication 
with  I  talv. 

For  tliis  purpose  the  French  army,  on 
the  2.>th  of  April,  at  daybreak,  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  different  points,  in  four  great 
divisions.  Tiic  reserve  division,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Moreau.  crossed  at 
Basle,  and  advancing  to  Schufi'hauscn,  was 
joined  by  the  other  divisions,  having  taken 
1,500  prisoners  ami  s',\  pieces  of  cannon  in 
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their  advance.  The  united  force  then 
marched  forward  towards  Mocskirch,  Engcn, 
and  Stoekacb,  where  the  imperial  magazines 
were  posted.  In  the  course  of  that  march, 
the  French  advanced  guard  under  Molitor, 
on  May  4th,  fulling  in  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of 
Kcuss,  routed  it  "with  the  loss  of  3,000 
prisoners  and  eight  cannon  ;  and  Stoekach, 
with  its  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
Moreau  with  the  French  centre,  attacked 
Kray,  who  was  posted  on  the  plain  of 
Eugen,  for  the  defence  of  the  magazines  in 
that  city  and  Mocskirch.  A  furious  con- 
test ensued,  and  each  side  bivouaccd  on 
the  field  of  battle;  but  Kray  perceiving,  on 
receipt  of  information  of  the  defeat  of  Keuss 
and  the  capture  of  Stoekach,  that  his  line 
of  communication  was  endangered,  com- 
menced a  retreat  at  daybreak  of  the  5th,  to 
a  strong  position  in  front  of  Mocskirch. 
In  this  battle  the  loss  on  each  side  exceeded 
7,000  men.  On  the  5th,  another  furious 
battle  took  place  at  Mocskirch,  which  lasted 
till  nightfall,  when  the  imperialists  retreated 
to  the  heights  of  llohrsdorf.  In  this  battle 
the  loss  on  each  side  amounted  to  0,000 
men.  At  Biberach,  whither  Kray  had  re- 
treated, to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  great 
mngaziues  in  that  fortress,  the  imperialists 
were,  on  the  0th,  routed  with  the  loss  of 
1,000  iu  killed,  and  twice  that  number  in 
prisoners.  On  the  11th,  another  bloody 
engagement  took  place  near  Mciuingcn, 
iu  which  the  loss  of  the  imperialists  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  battle  of  Biberach.  Kray  now 
retreated  to  his  defensive  position  in  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Ulm;  and  Moreau, 
after  a  brief  campaign  of  fifteen  dnys,  found 
his  victorious  columns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

In  the  execution  of  Moreno's  design  of 
compelling  the  imperialists  to  withdraw  from 
their  strongholds,  or  accept  battle,  n  scries 
of  actions  took  place  for  four  successive 
days  on  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or  Iloch- 
statlt,  iu  which  the  loss  of  the  Au>trians  was 
notlessthanfi,000mcn,and  that  ofthcFrench 
rather  more  than  a  moiety  of  that  number. 
Iu  consequence  of  the  last  of  these  con- 
flicts, on  the  18th  of  June,  Kray  was  under 
j  the  necessity  of  leaving  I'lm  to  the  protee- 
I  tion  of  its  garrison,  and  retreating  across 
1  the  Danube  to  Ingolstadt.  After  the  re- 
treat of  the  imperialists  from  Swnbia,  Moreau 
took  possession  of  Munich,  and  laid  Hnvaria 
and  the  duchy  of  \\  iirtcmberg  under  heavy 
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contributions :  he  compe  lied  the  Elector  of  of  9,000  men,  with  their  arms,  artillery, 


Bavaria  to  pay  over  to  him  a  great  part  of 
the  subsidy  of  .£500,000,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  from  England.  In  those  circum- 
stances, and  in  consequence  of  the  truce 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Alessandria  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  a  month  before, 


baggage,  and  ammunition,  were  conveyed 
by  sea  and  land  to  Voltri  and  Antibes ;  and 
the  allies  took  possession  of  Genoa. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty 
was  signed  for  the  evacuation  of  Genoa, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had,  with  the  army 


Austria  solicited  an  armistice,  which  Moreau  of  reserve  or  occupation,  crossed  the  Alps, 
granted  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  which  led  and  entered  Milan,  the  capi 


capital  of  Lorahardy. 

to  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  |  The  army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  con- 
on  the  28th,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  scripts  and  20,000  veteran  troops,  was  di- 
Campo-Formio.  rected  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Alps  in 

Before  proceeding  to  the  narrative  of  i  four  divisions,  by  as  many  separate  routes. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  celebrated  second  i  The  left  wing,  under  Moncey,  detached  from 
Italian  campaign,  a  brief  statement  of  the  |  the  army  of  Moreau,  was  ordered  to  debouch 

by  the  way  of  St.  Gothard ;  those  of  Thureau 
and  Chabeau  took  the  direction  of  Mount 
Ccnis  aud  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ;  while,  for 
the  main  body,  consisting  of  35,000  men, 
under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  was  reserved 


memorable  siege  of  Genoa  seems  necessary. 

Iu  consequence  of  Masscna's  brilliaut 
campaign  in  Switzerland  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  first  consul  deemed  him  the  most 
competent  person  for  taking  the  command 


of  the  dispirited  and  discomfited  army  of  j  the  gigantic  task  of  surmounting,  with  the 
Championet.  Arriving  in  Genoa  on  the  i  artillery,  the  huge  barriers  of  the  Great  St. 
Dili  of  February,  he  issued  proclamations  Bernard.  In  these  wild  regions,  though 
for  establishing  confidence  among  the  troops  the  severity  was  still  unmitigated,  an  army 
aud  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  aud  territory  laden  with  all  the  munitions  of  a  campaign, 
of  Genoa.  including  a  park  of  forty  field-pieces,  was  to 

After  a  variety  of  slight  but  spirited  en-  be  urged  up  and  along  airy  ridges  of  rock 
gagcracnts — the  most  distiuguished  of  which  ,  and  eternal  snow j  where  the  goatherd,  the 
was  that  at  Moutenottc,  where  Soult,  with  hunter  of  the  chamois,  and  the  outlawed 


4,000  troops,  resisted  20,000  Austriaus— 
Massena  having  been  cut  off  from  his  left 
wing  under  Suclict,  was  compelled  to  throw 
himself,  with  his  main  body,  into  Genoa. 
There  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Austrian 
general  Ott.  Ou  the  5th  of  April,  the  at- 
tack of  the  Austriaus  became  general ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  English  fleet,  under 
Lord  Keith,  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
spirit  by  the  assailants,  and  resisted  with  as 
much  resolution  by  the  garrison.  Within 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  May,  the 
English  fleet  bombarded  the  city  thrice. 
Both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on 
famine.     The  last  horses,  dogs,  and  cats 


smuggler  arc  alouc  accustomed  to  venture ; 
where,  amidst  precipices,  to  slip  a  foot  is 
death ;  beneath  glaciers  from  which  the 
percussion  of  a  musket-shot  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  hurl  an  avalanche.  This  dangerous 
passage  was  selected  because  it  led  to  the 
rear  of  Melas's  army,  and  left  him  no  alter- 
native but  to  abandon  his  magazines  and 
reserves,  or  fight  his  way  to  them. 

In  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  carry  as  much  subsistence 
as  would  suffice  them  for  six  days :  the 
mules  and  peasants  were  summoned  from 
all  quarters  to  aid  in  the  transport  of  stores 
and  muuition  ;  aud  as  the  conveyance  of  the 
artillery  was  the  most  difficult  point,  the 
trees  iu  the  forests  of  the  Jura  were  cut 


: 


having  been  consumed,  the  sufferers  were  down  to  form  sledges  for  that  purpose.  The 
driven  to  the  wretched  necessity  of  searching  guns  were  dismounted,  grooved  into  the 
for  rats  aud  other  vermin  iu  the  common  [  truuks  of  trees  hollowed  out  so  as  to  suit 
sewers  and  other  receptacles  of  filth,  in  the 
hope  of  prolonging  a  miserable  existence. 
Want  and  pestilence  had  already  carried 
off  above  20,000  of  the  inhabitants,  when 
Massena  received  a  letter  from  Melas,  in- 
viting him  to  an  arrangement  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city.  On  the  -1th  of  June  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  French  garrison,  to  the  number 
vol.  i.  x 


each  calibre,  and  then  dragged  on  by  sol- 
diers harnessed  to  them— often  not  less  than 
100  men  to  a  single  gun.  The  gun-carriages 
and  wheels,  being  taken  to  pieces,  were  slung 
on  poles,  and  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  To 
encourage  the  men,  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred franca  were  allowed  for  every  piece  of 
artillery  thus  transported.  The  powder  and 
shot,  packed  iuto  boxes  of  fir-wood,  formed 
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the  lading  of  all  the  mules  which  could  he 
collected  over  a  wide  range  of  the  Alpine 
country.  The  men  proceeded  in  single 
files,  the  narrowness  of  the  path  not  allow- 
ing  of  two  to  draw  abreast,  or  to  pass  each 
other  without  danger  of  falling  down  the 
precipices  on  the  side.  The  foremost  men 
stopped  from  time  to  time,  when  every  one 
took  the  refreshment  of  biscuit  moistened 
in  snow-water.  It  was  the  labour  of  live 
hours  to  reach  the  monastery  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, where  each  man  was  presented  with  a 
draught  of  wine  and  a  ration  of  bread  and 
cheese  by  the  monks,  to  whom  20,000  francs 
had  been  remitted  from  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose. Eighteen  miles  of  steep  descent  to 
St.  Remi  (by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous),  had  still  to  be  overcome.  Un 
the  Kith  of  May,  the  vanguard  readied 
Aosta,  garrisoned  by  1,500  Croat  inns,  who, 
after  a  trifling  loss,  evacuated  the  place. 
Midway  betwecu  Aosta  and  Jvrea,  the  Dora 
flows  through  a  defile  only  fifty  yards  in 
width,  girt  in  on  each  side  by  precipitous 
rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  an 
abrupt  conical  rock,  crowned  with  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Bard,  entirely  commanding  the 
river  and  the  small  walled  town  of  the  same 
name,  through  the  last-mentioned  of  which 
the  ouly  passage  lies.  Lannes,  succeeding 
iu  his  assault  on  the  town,  the  garrison  re- 
tired into  the  castle,  from  which  they  kept 
up  so  heavy  a  fire  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  both  the  troops  and  artillery.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
occurrence,  hastened  to  St.  Hard,  and  hav- 
iug  surveyed  its  locality,  directed  a  cannon 
to  be  planted  on  the  rock  of  Al  bared  a,  which 
commanded  the  adjacent  fort.  In  a  moment 
the  main  battery  of  the  castle  being  silenced, 
the  troops  began  their  march,  creeping  along 
the  brow  of  the  Albaredo  in  single  file,  and 
re-formed  in  the  valley.  Thus  passed  the 
main  body.  At  nightfall,  the  5Hth  demi- 
brigade  scaled  the  walls,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  town.  Immediately  the 
wheels  of  the  artillery  were  bound  with 
straw,  the  guns  and  ammunition-waggons 
covered  with  straw  and  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  streets  littered  with  loose 
earth  and  dung,  so  as  to  deaden  the  souud 
of  the  passage.  Thus  the  French  artillery 
and  ammunition  passed  in  security  through 
the  town,  while  the  Austrians  slumbered 
above  unconscious  of  the  riise  practised  on 
them.  No  obstacle  opposed  the  march  of 
the  French  till  they  reached  Ivrca,  which 
the  advanced  guard,  under  Lannes,  attack- 
102 


ing  on  the  24th  of  May,  was  abandoned  by 
the  imperialists,  with  the  loss  of  300  men 
and  all  their  stores  and  provisions.  The 
march  was  now  within  one  month  of  Turin ; 
and  the  divisions  of  Moncey,  Chabeau,  and 
Thureau,  having  accomplished  their  Alpine 
marches,  were  converging  towards  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  in  the  Ticino.  Thus 
the  French  army  was  ready,  by  the  end  of 
May,  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  plains  of 
Piedmont. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
with  the  array  of  reserve,  crossed  the  Ticino. 
On  the  2nd  he  entered  Milan,  and  imme- 
diately proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  ;  at  the  same  time  issuing 
one  of  those  inflated  bulletins  so  well  adapted 
to  the  excited  fecliugs  of  French  soldiers. 
In  that  document  he  told  his  troops,  "  that 
a  malediction  rested  on  all  madmen  who 
dared  to  insult  the  great  nation."  In  the 
meantime,  the  principal  towns  in  Lom- 
bards were  abandoned  by  the  imperialists 
without  resistance. 

At  daybreak  of  the  11th  of  June,  Genr- 
ral  Ott,  who  occupied  Montebello  with 
the  besieging  army  of  Genoa  (which  had 
been  rendered  disposable  by  the  surrender 
of  that  city),  was  attacked  by  Lannes  with 
9,000  men.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
contested  until  the  appearance  in  the  field 
of  Victor's  division,  which  decided  the  con- 
test in  favour  of  the  French.  Each  side  lost 
3,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  battle 
was  almost  a  personal  conflict  between  man 
and  man  ;  the  fields  being  covered  with  tall 
crops  of  rye  and  other  grain,  the  hostile 
battalions  repeatedly  found  themselves  at 
the  point  of  each  other's  bayonets  before 
they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.  It  was 
on  "the  evening  after  this  battle  that  General 
Dcssaix — one  who,  in  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
language,  was  "  of  the  heroic  mould  of  an- 
tiquity " — who  had  recently  come  from 
Egypt,  arrived  at  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
head-quarter*. 

The  French  army  beins  now  concentrated 
at  Stradella,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  Melas  to  an  engagement 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  English 
army,  already  collected  at  Port  Mahon,  in 
the  island  of  Minorca.  After  remaining 
there  three  days,  the  chief  consul  being 
fearful  that  Melas  would  rccross  the  Ticino, 
and  reopen  his  communication  with  Vienna, 
or  that  he  would  fall  back  on  Genoa,  and 
embark  his  army  on  board  the  British  fleet 
under  Lord   Keith,  to   l>e   convcytd  to 
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the  other  side  of  Italy,  thereby  placing  him- 
self once  more  between  the  French  army  and 
the  German  states,  Buonaparte,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  advanced  on  the  Scrivin,  and  at  day- 
break of  the  13th,  passing  that  river,  marched 
to  St.  Juliano.  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  plain  of  Marengo.  On  the  same  day 
he  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Marengo'; 
Ott  retiring,  ou  his  approach,  across  the 
Bcrmida,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Mclas  at 
Alessandria. 

The  position  of  Mclas  was  now  critical. 
Suchet,  who  had  routed  his  rear- guard, 
under  Eluitz,  in  several  encounters,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  9,000  men,  was  already  in 

,  his  rear  on  the  heights  of  Montcuotte,  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  the  army  of  re- 
serve, was  in  his  front.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle  on 
the  following  morning,  and  then  cut  their 

i  way  through  the  French  army,  and  reaching 
Mantua,  open  a  passage  for  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  Vienna.  The  imperial 
army  was  immediately  concentrated  in  front 
of  Alessandria,  having  only  the  river  Bor- 
mida  and  a  small  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Marengo  between  it  and  the  French  army; 
and,  at  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
defiled  across  the  river  by  three  temporary 
bridges,  and  advanced  towards  the  French  po- 
sition in  as  many  columns.  The  left  column, 
consisting  of  cavalry  aud  light  infantry,  made 
a  detour  round  Castcl  Ccriolo,  a  hamlet  al- 
most parallel  with  the  village  of  Marengo, 
for  the  purpose  of  outflanking  the  French 
right ;  and  the  centre  and  the  right,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  open  plain,  formed  into 
two  columns,  and  advanced  on  Marengo. 
The  French  advance,  under  Gardounc,  occu- 
pied a  small  hamlet  situated  a  little  in 
front  of  Marengo ;  its  first  line,  under 
Victor,  was  posted  at  Marengo,  with  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Kcllerman,  behind 
it,  for  the  protection  of  its  flanks.  A  thou- 
sand yards  in  the  rear  of  Victor  was  the 
second*  line,  under  Lannes,  which  was  pro- 
tected in  the  like  manner  by  the  cavalry  of 
Chamneaux.  At  about  an  equal  distance 
behind  Lannes  was  the  third  line,  consist- 
ing of  the  division  of  St.  Cyr  and  the  con- 
sular guard.  Dcssaix,  who  had  reached  the 
first  consul's  head-quarters  on  the  rooming 
of  the  battle  of  Montcbello,  had  been  de- 
taehed  to  intercept  Mclas,  should  he  retreat 
on  Genoa,  and  had  nearly  reached  Novi, 
when  he  received  orders  to  retrograde  on 

I  Marengo. 


The  battle  began  by  a  furious  cannonade 
on  both  sides.  As  the  hostile  forces  were  but 
a  few  toises  apart,  and  the  pieces  of  the 
tirailleurs  on  each  side  almost  touched  the 
minzlcs  across  the  narrow  ravine  in  front 
of  Marengo,  death  and  devastation  were 
spread  in  every  direction.  Marengo  was  at 
length  carried,  and  Victor's  division  driven 
in  confusion  into  the  plain.  The  second 
line,  under  Lannes,  being  now  attacked, 
was  compelled  to  retreat ;  but  the  fugitives 
of  Victor's  division  having  rallied  in  the  rear, 
both  the  discomfited  lines  were  enabled  to 
form  again  before  St.  Juliano.  Four  times, 
during  this  retreat,  were  the  French  ad- 
vancing, and  as  often  retrograding.  The 
Austrian  infantry  were  now,  in  heavy  and 
formidable  masses,  advancing  in  the  full  tide 
of  success ;  while  the  French  precipitately 
retreated,  having  been  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  overwhelming  charges  of  cavalry. 
The  battle  seeming  inevitably  lost,  Melas 
left  the  pursuit  to  Zach,  the  second  in 
command,  retiring  to  Alessandria  to  write 
his  despatches.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  corps  of  Dcssaix  arrived  at  St.  Juliano, 
to  which  the  enemy  was  hotly  pressing  for- 
ward. That  intrepid  general,  at  the  head  of 
the  9th  brigade,  instantly  rushed  on  the 
charging  columns,  and  drove  them  back  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
availing  himself  of  this  fortunate  occur- 
rence, galloped  through  the  field,  exclaiming, 
"  Soldiers  !  we  have  now  retired  far  enough ; 
— let  us  advance.  Recollect  it  is  my  custom 
to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle."  A  new  line 
of  battle  being  immediately  formed,  Dcssaix, 
with  his  division,  commenced  his  advance 
from  St.  Juliano  against  the  imperialists, 
falling  upon  the  Hungarian  grenadiers 
who  led  the  advance.  The  9th  light  in- 
fantry, deploying  into  line  on  its  march, 
sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  onset,  but 
being  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  the 
opposing  mass,  gave  way,  sweeping  in  its 
flight  the  rest  of  the  lines  with  it.  In  his 
endeavour  to  rally  his  troops,  Dcssaix  was 
shot  through  the  head.  The  Hungariau 
grenadiers,  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
success,  and  rushing  forward  without  pausing 
to  reload,  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy.  At 
this  moiueut  Kcllerman,  with  a  brigade  of 
heavy  cavalry,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Aus- 
trian column,  dividing  it  in  two,  and 
scattering  it  in  confusion  over  the  plain. 
Six  thousand  men,  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  consternation,  threw  down  their 
arm?,  aud  General  Zach  and  his  staff  were 
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j  taken  prisoners.    The  Austrian  army  fell  army  wa*  so  much  retarded,  that  only  the  , 
!  back  on  Alessandria  in  a  condition  of  the  central  column  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  ■ 
1  most  absolute  defeat,   having  lost  6,000  destination  at  a  time  when  all  the  divisions  j 
J  killed,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded  ; !  ought  to  have  been  ready  for  action.  The 
1  fifteen  standards,  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  first  encounter  took  place  at  the  village  of  1 
The  French  represented  their  loss  as  not  Hohenliuden,  where  Grouchy's  riivison  was 
<  i  much  exceeding  2,000  men  in  killed  and  compelled  to  retreat.    The  battle  soon  be- 
l  i  wounded.    The  Austriaus,  on  June  10,  sent  j  came  general,  during  w  hich  the  snow  fell 
1  '  General  Melas  to  treat  respecting  an  arm  is-  without  intermission,  and  so  densely,  as  to  > 
tice,  until  an  answer  could  be  obtained  from  prevent  the  opposing  lines  from  distinguish- 
Vienua;  and  Berthier  was  appointed,  on  ing  each  other,  and  compelled  them  to  aim  at 
the  part  of  the  French,  to  settle  the  condi-  the  flash  which  appeared  through  the  gloom, 
tions,  which  were  arranged  the  same  day.  At  length,  General  Kichepanse  having  nia- 
Tlie  Austrians  were  to  occupy  the  country  noeuvrcd  into  the  Austrian  rear,  Morcau 
Iving  between  the  Mincio  and  Fossa-Maestra  ordered  Groiichv  and  Nov  to  make  a  com- 
and  the  Po,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  bined  charge  on  their  front.    The  Austrian 
of  the  same  river ;  and,  on  the  right  bank,  lines,  unable  to  resist  the  furious  onset,  fled 
the  city  and  citadel  of  Ferrara.    The  French  in  confusion  across  the  Inn,  abandoning 
i    were  to  occupy  the  country  between  the  their  artillery,   baggage,   and  magazines. 
|    Chiesa,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Po.    Whatever  One  hundred*  cannon  and  7,000  prisoners 
might  be  the  answer  from  Vienna,  neither  were  the  trophies  of  the  victors  ;  and  10,()O0 
of  the  armies  was  to  attack  the  other  without  imperialists  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
ten  days'  previous  notice.  On  the  17th,  Na-  The  wreck  of  the  Austrian  army  rallied  on 
poleon  Buonaparte  re-entered  Milan,  and  re-  the  Ems,  where  the  Archduke  Charles  re- 
established the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  repub-  sumed  the  commaud  ;  but  although  he  dis- 
hes.  He  then  gave  the  command  of  the  army  puted  the  ground  step  by  step  between  this 
of  Italy  to  Masseno,  and  returned  to  Paris,    position  and  Vienna,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
Thc  armistice  of  Alessandria  extended  sent  to  sin  armistice,  which  was  signed  at 
to  the  contending  armies  on  the  German  Steyar  on  the  25th  of  December,  by  virtue 
frontier;  and,  in  the  meantime, negotiations  of  which  all  the  fortified  places  in  the  Tyrol, 
were  in  operation  betwern  the  governments  the  strongholds  of  Wartzburg  in  Franconia, 
of  France  and  Austria  for  peace  on  the  and   of  Brunau   in   Bavaria,   with  their 
1  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Cnmpo-Formio ;  but  artillery,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
j  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  receiving  intelligence  were  surrendered  to  the  French.    In  con- 
j  of  a  secret  treaty  entered  into  between  the  sequence  of  this  convention,  the  French  army 
j  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  and  remained  in  its  positions  until  the  ratifica- 
;  the  subsidy  of  two  million  stei  liug  granted  tion  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  signed  on  the 
I  by  Great  Britain,  to  enable  Austria  to  prose-  9th  of  February,  1801. 
I  cute  the  war,  transmitted  orders,  in  the.     In   the   month  of   September  of  this 
beginning  of  September,  to  the  commanders  year  (1800),  at  the  same  time  that  the  armis- 
of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  to  renew  hostili-  tice  of  Alessandria  had  been  formed  with 
ties.    At  this  time  Moreau  was  at  the  head  Austria,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  being  de- 
of  175,000  men   at   Nimphenburg,  near  sirous  of  throwing  supplies  into  Egypt  and 
Munich ;  and  the  Archduke  John,  who  had  Malta,  instructed  his  ageut,  M.  Ott,  who 
superseded  Kray,  was  in  the  command  of  resided  at  London  as  commissioner  for  the 
130,000  Austrians,  posted  in  a  line  extend- ,  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  eudcavour  to  get  I 
I     ing  from  Muhldorf  to  Landshut.  England  to  join  in  a  cessation  of  hostili  - 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  French  tics.     That  gentleman  addressed  a  note 
|  army  advanced  in  four  divisions  on  the  Inn.  to  Lord  Grcnville,  informing  hira  that  Lord 
|  At  daybreak  of  the  1st  of  December,  the  Minto,  having  intimated  to  the  French  go- 
i  archduke,  attacking  the  divisions  of  Grenier,  vernraent  the  intention  of  the  court  of  : 
Ney,  Grandjcau,  and  Legrand,  drove  them  Londou  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  for  ! 
back  with  considerable  loss ;  but  instead  of  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
l  following  up  his  success,  he  postponed  his 1  Austria  aud  France,  the  first  consul  was  ' 
,  general  attack  till  the  morning  of  the  3rd.  williug  to  admit  the  Euglish  minister  to  | 
I  At  the  time  when  the  archduke  begau  his ,  the  negotiations,  provided  a  naval  armistice 
1  |  march,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  obliterated  all  j  was  entered  iuto  between  Great  Britain  aud 
I  traces  of  a  path  through  the  forest,  and  his .  France ;  the  principal  stipulations  of  which 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND.       [negotiations  for  peace. 


were : — that  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
(  vessels  of  both  nations,  should  enjoy  free 
navigation  without  being  subjected  to  auy 
kind  of  visitation ;  that  the  English  squa- 
drons then  blockading  the  ports  of  Toulon, 
Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Cadiz,  should  return 
to  their  respective  ports ;  and  that  the  mari- 
time fortresses  of  Malta,  Alexandria,  and 
Belle- Isle,  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  which  those  of  Ulra,  Philipsburg, 
and  Ingolstadt  were  by  the  armistice  of 
;  Pahrsdorf.  The  English  governmeut  im- 
mediately signified  its  anxious  desire  to  con- 
clude a  naval  armistice,  ou  condition  that 
none  of  the  ships  of  war  in  the  blockaded 
ports  of  France,  should  sail  therefrom  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  arms;  also  that 
the  English  squadrons  should  continue 
in  sight  of  those  ports;  and  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  armistice,  Malta, 


Alexandria,  and  Belle-Iale,  might  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  for  fourteen  days  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  men  of 
which  their  respective  garrisons  consisted. 
To  these  conditions  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
acceded,  provided  six  frigates  were  allowed 
to  depart  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria,  without 
being  subject  to  interference  by  the  English 
cruisers.  This  condition  not  being  acceded 
to  by  the  cabinet  of  London,  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  The  object  of  demanding 
this  requisition  was,  that  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  transport  reinforcements  of  men, 
arms,  and  ammunition  to  the  French  army  in 
Egypt.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  proposition 
of  a  naval  armistice  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, a  convention  hod  been  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain  and  Austria  for  the 
joint  prosecution  of  the  war,  on  condition  of 
a  loan  by  the  first  to  the  last-mentioned  state. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  EGYPT. 


<  ! 


It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  determined  to 
quit  Egypt  and  return  to  France,  he  had 
transmitted  a  despatch  to  General  Kleber, 
appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Egypt,  and  detailing  the 
policy  which  he  wished  to  be  pursued  for 
the  retention  of  Egypt  as  a  colony  subject 
to  France.  The  positions  of  the*  French 
army  at  this  time  were  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  the  fort  of  El- Arisen,  the  wells 
Katieh  and  Salahieh,  bordering  on  the 
Syrian  desert ;  Belbeis,  midway  between 
the  last-mentioned  place  and  Cairo;  and  Suez 
and  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Kleber  fixed 
his  head -quarters  at  Cairo.  Soon  after  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte's  departure  from  Egypt, 
Kleber,  believing  his  position  to  be  desperate 
—  (the  country  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
severity  of  the  contributions  levied,  and 
the  grand  vizier  being  on  his  march  from 
Damascus  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Djezzar  Pasha  under 
the  walls  of  Acre) — had  signed  a  convention, 
known  as  that  of  El-Arisch,  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  grand  seignior  and  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain ; 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
should  evacuate  Egypt  and  be  conveyed  to 
France  :  but  the  British  government  refusing 
to  ratify  the  convention,  on  the  ground  that 
Sir  Sidney  had  exceeded  his  authority,  the 
treaty  was  broken  off,  and  Kleber  prepared 
to  maintain  his  position  by  force  of  arms. 


As  the  posts  of  Katieh,  Salahieh,  and 
Belbeis,  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  the  baggage 
and  stores  had  been  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria, no  time  was  lost  in  putting  Cairo  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  and  to  Lord  Keith's  letter 
addressed  to  Kleber,  requiring  the  French 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  the  French  general 
annexed  the  following  spirited  appendage — 
"  Soldats  !  Ou  ne  repend  a  tclles  inso- 
lences que  par  la  victoire.  Preparcz  vous  a 
combattre" — (Soldiers!  To  such  insults  we 
shall  reply  by  victories.  Prepare  for  battle! ) 
— and  circulated  the  document  among  his 
soldiers. 

At  midnight,  on  the  20th  of  March,  about 
15,000  French  troops  mustered  at  the  gates 
of  Cairo,  the  divisions  of  iufantry  being 
formed  into  two  solid  squares,  the  light 
artillery  occupying  the  intervals  between 
the  squares,  and  the  cavalry  the  centre  of 
the  whole  line ;  the  reserve  and  the  grand 
park  of  artillery  being  in  the  rear,  advanced 
against  the  Turkish  army  posted  at  Ma- 
turia,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hclio- 
polis,  which  is  distant  from  Cairo  about 
fire  miles.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the 
enemy's  position,  the  infantry  formed  in 
line  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  In  a  few 
hours  the  Turkish  army,  though  consisting 
of  40,000  men,  was  routed,  and  fled  across 
the  desert  to  Gaza.  But  while  this  signal 
success  attended  the  French  arms  in  the 
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field,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cairo, 
instigated  by  Nassyf  Pasha,  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle  of  Heliopolis,  had  risen  in 
insurrection  against  the  French  garrison, 
and  massacred  the  whole  of  the  European 
merchants  in  the  French  quarter,  as  well  is 
all  those  Turks  who  had  accepted  offices  or 
honours  under  the  French.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  Klebcr  advanced  to  the  assistance 
of  his  countrymen,  and  established  a  close 
blockade.  In  the  meantime,  Daraietta  and 
the  other  towns  of  the  Delta  were  reduced ; 
Cairo  and  its  fortified  suburb,  Boulac,  being 
the  only  rcmaiuiug  obstacles  to  the  entire 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Siege  was  therefore 
laid  to  each  of  these  places.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  several  breaches  having  been 
effected  in  the  latter,  the  assault  was  made. 
The  Turks,  driven  from  their  posts,  retired 
to  the  houses ;  and  even  when  these  coverts 
were  fired,  they  refused  all  terras  of  sur- 
render, and  continued  to  fight  with  the 
wildest  desperation.  The  carnage  was  hor- 
rible ;  neither  age  nor  sex  escaped ;  and 
before  night,  the  streets  presented  only  one 
hideous  mass  of  ruin  and  flame,  and  were 
tenanted  by  none  but  the  dying  and  the 
dead. 

On  the  following  day,  dispositions  were 
made  for  the  assault  of  Cairo.  The  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Turks  having  been  mined, 
on  the  18th  it  was  fired;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  four  French  columns 
rushed  into  the  city  from  different  points. 
The  Turks  fought  valiautly  in  the  streets 
during  the  whole  day ;  but"  being  at  length 


forced  from  all  their  positions,  were  compelled 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  which  being  ac- 
ceded to,  the  French  were  again  in  posses- 
sion of  Cairo :  and  thus  the  whole  of  Egypt 
was,  before  the  close  of  April,  a  second 
time  conquered  by  them.  On  the  sur- 
render of  Cairo,  the  small  English  force 
under  Colonel  Murray,  which  had  landed  at 
Suez,  retired  to  their  ships,  having  burned 
all  the  vessels  in  that  port. 

Egypt  being  now  in  entire  subjection  to 
the  French,  heavy  contributions  were  levied 
on  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  alone  had  to 
contribute,  as  its  share,  12,000,000  livres, 
half  in  money,  and  half  in  military  equip- 
ments and  clothing. 

A  melancholy  occurrence,  in  the  month  of 
June  in  this  year,  terminated  the  life  of 
General  Kleber.  On  the  16th  of  that  month 
he  was  looking  over  some  repairs  which  had 
been  done  to  his  house  at  Cairo.  Walking 
with  his  architect  on  the  terrace  of  his 
garden,  he  was  stabbed  several  times  with  a 
poniard,  and  immediately  expired.  The 
assassin  was  said  to  be  a  fanatic,  who  had 
followed  the  French  general  from  Gaza,  and 
had  got  into  his  house  along  with  the  work- 
men who  were  engaged  in  repairing  hit  man- 
sion, and  thus  effected  his  diabolical  pur- 
pose. After  the  execution  of  the  murderer, 
who  was  subjected  to  the  cruel  punishment 
of  being  impaled  alive,  the  command  of  the 
army  iu  Egypt  devolved  on  General  Mcnou, 
who  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
Egypt. 


COALITION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  POWERS— BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


Not  long  after  his  elevation  to  the  consulate, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  earnestly  represented 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  north  the 
policy  of  a  revival  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  1780;*  and  for  that  purpose  he  had  ex- 
erted every  art  and  engine  of  diplomacy, 

•  The  first  instance  of  importance  which  occurred 
since  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780, — of  disputation 
of  England'"  claim  of  naval  search,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  doctrine  by  neutral  state*,  that  free 
and  neutral  bottoms  make  free  and  neutral  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  pood*  comprised  under  the 
description  of  contraband  of  war,— was  in  the  case 
of  the  Danish  frigate,  the  J-Yeya.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  case  were  On  July  the  25th,  1800. 
that  frigate,  with  convoy,  being  met  at  the  mouth  of 
the  English  channel  by  a  squadron  of  English  fri- 
gates, and  renting  the  visitation  of  her  convoy,  a 
contest  ensued,  in  which,  after  a  few  men  had  been 
I  GO 


through  tho  medium  of  the  French  party 
in  each  of  the  courts  of  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  of  their  courts,  by  Eng- 
land's claim  of  naval  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vessels,  and  to  fan  their  animosity 

killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  Dane  struck 
her  colours.  To  prevent  all  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Lord  Whitworth  was  dis- 
patched with  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  untoward 
occurrence,  and  to  give  greater  weight  to  the  mission, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  of- 
the-line,  four  bomb-ships,  and  five  gun-ve**el»,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  lhckson.  The  arma- 
ment sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
and  on  the  19th  anchored  in  the  Sound.  On  the 
29th,  o  convention  was  signed  by  Lord  Whitworth 
and  the  Danish  minister,  by  which  the  matter  was 
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into  open  rage  and  hostility.  Paul,  the  czar 
of  Russia,  chagrined  that  Malta  had  not  hcen 
delivered  over  to  him  (he  having  by  artifice 
prevailed  on  the  refugee  knights  to  appoint 
him  grand-master),  readily  entered  into  the 
proposal,  and  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  :—"  Citizen  First 
Consul, —  I  do  not  write  to  you  to  open  any 
discussion  on  the  rights  of  men  or  citizens; 
every  country  chooses  what  form  of  govern- 
ment it  thinks  fit.  Whenever  I  see  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
conquer  and  rule  mankind,  my  heart  warms 
towards  him.  I  write  to  you  to  let  you 
know  the  displeasure  which  I  feel  towards 
England,  which  violates  the  law  of  nations, 
and  is  never  governed  except  by  selfish  con- 
siderations. 1  wish  to  unite  with  you  to 
put  restraints  on  the  injustice  of  that  govern- 
ment." At  the  same  time  he  published  a 
declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  armed 
neutrality',  or  northern  confederacy  proposed 
by  the  first  consul ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
he  announced  by  ukase  or  edict,  that  all 
the  effects  of  English  subjects,  on  land  or 
afloat,  were  confiscated,  and  appropriated  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the  Russians 
on  British  subjects.  In  pursuance  of  this 
edict,  upwards  of  200  British  merchantmen 
were  seized  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  their 
crews,  amounting  to  about  2,000  men,* 
were  marched  away  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
the  confines  of  Siberia,  with  a  daily  allowance 
of  about  three-halfpence  English  money  for 
their  subsistence.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia  were  acceding  parties  to  the  confede- 
racy, which  was  signed  by  all  the  contracting 
powers  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800.  At 
this  time  the  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies  de- 
termined, in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  visit  the 
court  of  the  czar,  and  implore  his  interces- 
sion with  the  first  consul  in  behalf  of  her 
husband  and  his  territories.  In  consequence, 
Paul  resolved  to  open  a  communication 
with  France,  and  dispatched  on  this  errand 
LavinshofF,  grand  huntsman  of  Russia,  lie 
was  received  with  great  honours  at  Paris; 
Buonaparte  gave  immediately  a  favourable 

cmitably  adjusted ;  the  English  government  agreeing 
To  repair  the  damages  which  the  Fnya  and  her  con- 
toy  had  sustained,  at  the  expense  of  England.  The 
discussion  respecting  the  right  asserted  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  visiting  convovt,  was  to  be  adjourned  to  a 
farther  negotiation  in  London;  and  until  that  point 
•hould  be  decided,  the  Danish  ships  were  to  be  liable 
to  be  seized  as  heretofore,  and  were  to  sail  under 
fonvoy  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  from  the  Barbary  coraairs.  A  dispute 
had  occurred  before,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1794.  when  the  Havfenen  Danish  frigate,  with 

<   ..  ,  


answer  to  the  request  of  the  emperor ;  en- 
gaged to  suspend  his  military  operations,  i 
and  to  leave  the  royal  family  in  possession 
of  their  sovereignty,  but  reserving  to  him- 
self the  right  of  dictating  the  terms  which 
were  to  accompany  these  concessions.  Peace 
was  concluded  with  the  King  of  Naples,  on 
his  undertaking  to  close  all  his  ports  against 
the  English,  and  against  their  ally,  the 
grand  seignior.  The  first  consul  required 
the  king  to  pardon  all  political  offences, 
and  to  restore  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Neapolitan  revolutionists.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Neapolitan  court  concluding 
a  peace  with  France,  great  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  the  English  navy,  as  the  supplies 
had  been  drawn  from  Sicily,  as  well  fur 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  as  for  the  forces 
then  blockading  the  French  in  Malta. 

The  year  1801  opened  very  inauspiciously 
for  Great  Britain  :  she  found  herself  not  i 
only  deserted  by  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
who  had  commenced  with  her  as  allies  iu 
the  war  against  republican  France,  but  the 
majority  of  those  states  were  now  leagued 
against  her  as  enemies.  Britain,  however,  , 
proved  herself  equal  to  the  emergency.  In 
consequence  of  the  hostile  measures  of  her 
former  allies,  the  government,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1801,  ordered  a  seizure  of  all  ves- 
sels of  the  confederated  powers  at  that  time 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  letters  of  marque  were  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  merchant- 
vessels  belonging  to  those  states  which  were 
known  to  be  making  their  way  to  the 
Baltic.  On  the  day  following  the  issue  of 
this  embargo,  a  note  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Grcnville  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  am- 
bassadors at  the  court  of  London,  expressing 
an  anxious  desire  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  rendered  these  measures  ne- 
cessary might  cease,  and  that  a  return 
might  be  made  to  those  relations  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London,  Stockholm, 
and  Copenhagen,  which  had  existed  be- 
fore their  occurrence.  A  warm  contro- 
versy ensued,  but  fruitless  in  its  results. 

convoy,  refused  to  \>e  searched   by   the  English  | 
frigate,  the  Enu  ntld ;  but  on  complaint  made  to 
the  Danish  ministry  hy  the  British  pnvoy  at  Copen- 
hagen, the  affair  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

*  When  the  embargo  took  place  at  Narva,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  the  crews  of  two  of  the  vessels, 
indignant  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings,  resisted  with 
pistols  and  cutlasses  the  military  sent  to  put  them 
under  arrest,  and  weighing  anchor,  made  off.  Paul, 
exasperated  at  this  act  of  courage,  ordered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  English  ships  in  that  harbour  to  be 
burned. 
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On  tlic  30th  of  March,  the  King  of  Prussia  I 
invaded  Hanover,  laid  an  embargo  on  British 
shipping,  and  closed  the  Elbe  and  the  Wcscr 
against  the  British  flag;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  15,000  Danish  troops,  under  the 
Landgrave  of  1 1  esse,  with  the  hypocritical 
pica  of  defending  this  neutral  town,  took 
possession  of  Hamburg.  The  British  consul 
in  the  last-mentioned  place  had  repeatedly 
advised  the  British  vessels  in  the  Elbe  to 
accelerate  their  departure  :  those  which  had 
neglected  the  caution  were  seized.  In  cir- 
cumstances so  pressing,  and  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  the  fleets  of  the  confederated 
powers,  the  British  government,  witli  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  promptitude  which  has 
few  parallels  in  history,  determined  to  send 
to  Copenhagen  negotiations  for  peace ;  and 
to  give  cfl'ect  to  their  negotiations,  to  have  a 
fleet  in  readiness  on  the  spot  to  influence 
the  parties,  and  should  circumstances  render 
it  necessary,  anticipate  the  operations  of  the 
confederacy  by  capturing  their  fleets  before 
they  could  effect  a  junction  with  those  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Dth  of  March,  a  large  squadron  was 
assembled  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  consisting 
of  fifty-three  sail;  and  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  Mr. 
Yansittait  was  dispatched  in  the  Blanche 
frigate  as  plenipotentiary  extraordinary.  On 
the  20th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Elsinorc 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  despatches  for  the 
British  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Drum- 
mem!.  The  terms  offered  by  the  court  of 
Loudon  (namely,  that  Denmark  should 
secede  from  the  confederacy;  that  a  free 
passage  through  the  Sound  should  be  granted 
to  the  English  fleet;  and  that  Danish  vessels 
should  no  longer  sail  with  convoy)  being 
rejected,  the  Hlaiicfie  returned  to  the  fleet, 
having  Mr.  Yansittart  and  Mr.  Drummond 
on  board. 

The  English  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
seventeen  sail-of-the-liue,  several  frigate*, 
gun-brigs,  and  tire-vesM-ls,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,*  with  a 
train  of  heavy  artillery,  two  rifle  corps,  and 
the  UHh  regiment  on  board,  under  Colonel 
Stewart,  had  sailed  from  the  Yarmouth 
Roads  on  the  12th  of  March,  on  the  18th 
reached  the  Na*e  of  Norway,  and  anchored 

•  Whin  N'eUon,  vho  was  *econd  in  rommand, 
joined  the  fleci  At  Yarmouth,  rinding  Sir  Hyde  Par- 
k>  r  "a  little  iuttovip.  ubout  dark  nights  and  field*  of 
ia-"  in  the  Baltic.  X«i»on  cheered  him  with  this  con- 
Milatory  remark,  "  We  must  hrace  up  s  thrse  are  not 
times  for  nervous  M»tem»-  I  hope  we  thall  give  our 
northern  enemies  that  hai'.-ktorm  of  bullet*  which 
K>8 


at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound  on  the  21st 
Sir  Hyde  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Cronenburg  Castle, — which  stands  upon 
the  point  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  approach- 
ing nearly  to  the  Swedish  coast,  but  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  three  miles, — re- 
questing to  be  informed  whether  the  English 
fleet  would  be  molested  in  passing  the  Sound. 
The  governor  replying  that  he  should  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage, the  British  admiral  returned  answer 
that  he  considered  the  reply  a  declaration  of 
war. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  LorJ 
Nelson  March  30th,  at  half-past  five  in 
the  morning,  is  characteristic.  It  is  dated 
from  the  "Elephant,  at  anchor  six  miles 
from  Cronenburg" : — 

"The  aide-de-camp  of  the  Priucc  Royal 
of  Denmark  has  been  on  board  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  a  young  coxcomb,  about  twenty- 
three.  In  writing  a  note  in  the  admiral's 
cabin,  the  pen  was  bad.  He  called  out, 
'  Admiral,  if  your  guns  are  no  better  than 
your  pens,  you  may  as  well  return  to  Eng- 
land.' On  asking  who  commanded  the 
different  ships,  among  others  he  was  told 
Lord  Nelson,  he  exclaimed,  '  What,  is  he 
here,  I  would  give  a  huudred  guineas  to 
see  him  :  then  I  suppose  it  is  no  joke  if  he 
is  come.'  He  said,  '  Aye,  you  will  pass 
Cronenburg,  that  wc  expect,  but  we  are 
I  well  prepared  at  Copenhagen,  there  you  will 
Hud  n  hard  nut  to  crack.'  I  must  have 
done,  for  breakfast  is  waiting,  and  I  never 
give  up  a  meal  for  a  little  fighting." 

On  the  30th,  the  British  fleet  weighed, 
and  entering  the  Sound,  bore  up  towards 
Copenhagen.    The  batteries  of  Cronenburg 
Castle  opened  their  fire  from  100  guns,  but 
not  a  shot  struck  the  ships;  and  observing 
no  preparations  for  attack  on  the  Swedish 
shore,  they  inclined  in  their  progress  to  it. 
About  noon,  it  anchored  above  the  island  of 
:  linen,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
I  from  Copenhagen.    The  enemy's  defences 
being  reconnoitred,  Nelson  offered  to  cou- 
|  duct  the  attack ;  for  which  purpose  twelve 
.  ships-of-thc-line,  all  the  frigates,  bombs,  ami 
fire-ships,  and  all  the  gun-brigs,  cutters,  &c, 
i  were  assigned  him.f   In  the  council  of  war, 
it  had  been  agreed  on  that  the  remaining 

jnves  our  ill  ar  country  the  dominion  of  the  tea.  M'e 
have  it,  and  ull  the  ilevila  in  the  north  cannot  take 
!  it  from  u*.  if  our  wooden-walls  haTe  fair  play."  - 
1  Soulhey's  Life  of  XtUon. 

t  It  in  reported  that,  prior  to  Lord  NeUon'n  <]e- 
{•arture  for  Copenhagen,  while  at  the  houte  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Davison,  in  St.  Jame»V«quar«,  tranMrt- 
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eight  ships-of-the-line  with  Sir  Hyde,  should 
weigh  at  the  same  moment  as  Nelson's 
squadron  did,  and  menace  the  Crown  bat- 
teries and  the  five  Danish  ships-of-thc-line 
which  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal,  as 
also  to  cover  the  British  disabled  ships  as 
tliey  came  out  of  the  action.* 

In  order  to  lay  the  fullest  particulars 
of  this  important  battle  before  the  reader, 
we  here  subjoin  the  despatch  from  the  ad- 
miralty addressed  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and 
Lord  Nelson's  remarks  thereon,  which  he 
laid  before  Sir  Hyde  the  day  following  that 
on  which  he  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
plan  to  he  pursued  ;  and  which  bears  upon 
it  the  impress  of  his  genius,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  points  out  the  best 
mode  of  attack,  and  the  various  difficulties 
in  the  way  :— 

"The  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas, 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  having,  in  his  letter  of  vesterdav's 
date,  signified  to  us  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
that  whether  the  discussion,  supposed  to  be 
now  pending  with  the  court  of  Denmark, 
should  be  terminated  by  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, or  by  actual  hostilities,  the 
officer  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
should,  in  either  case  (as  soon  as  the  fleet 
can  be  withdrawn  from  before  Copenhagen 
consistently  with  the  attainment  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  objects  for  which  he  is  now 
instructed  to  take  that  station),  proceed  to 
Revel ;  and  if  he  should  find  the  division  of 
the  Russian  navy,  usually  stationed  at  that 
port,  still  there,  to  make  au  immediate  and 
rigorous  attack  upon  it,  provided  the  mea- 
sure should  appear  to  him  practicable,  and 
mch  as,  in  his  judgment,  would  afford  a 


tag  his  own  private  affaire,  he  alluded  to  what  he 
(  knew  he  would  do,  had  he  the  ehicf  command  on 
I  thb  occasion,  and  observing  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  Cattegat  was  rather  imperfect,  he  desired  a  chart 
{  to  be  sent  for  from  Faden  *  at  Charing-cross,  Thin 
j  done,  he  observed  that  government  could  spare  only 
twelve  ships  for  the  purpose,  and  after  examining  the 
chart  a  very  f«w  minute*,  he  marked  upon  it  the 
1  situation  for  tho»e  twelve  »hip»,  exactly  aa  they  were 
afterwords  placed  on  that  memorable  occasion.  This 
anecdote  is  given,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Davison, 
■  at »  proof  of  Nelson'*  wonderful  promptness  and  de- 
'  rijion,  as  well  aa  of  his  ardent  xeul  for  the  service  of 
bi»  country." — Life  of  Kelson,  by  T.  J.  Puttigrew, 
vol.  i. 

•  Colonel   Stewart,  in  his  Karrahte,  thus  de- 
scribes the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  war : — '*  Lord 
Nelson  offered  his  services,  requiring  ten  Jine-of- 
tnttle  ships,  and  the  whole  of  the  smaller  craft.  The 
commander-in-chief,  with  sound  discretion,  and  in  a 
1  Landtome  manner,  not  only  left  everything  to  Lord 
'  S'tUon  »or  this  detached  service,  but  gave  two  more 
I     "OL.  I.  Y 


reasonable  prospect  of  success,  in  destroying 
the  arsenals,  or  in  capturing  or  destroying 
the  ships,  without  exposing  to  too  great  a 
risk  the  fleet  under  his  command. 

"  And  Mr.  Dundas  haviug  further  signi- 
fied to  us  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that,  con- 
sistently with  this  precatttion,  the  said  officer 
should  be  authorised  and  directed  to  proceed 
successive!}*,  and  as  the  season  and  other 
operations  will  permit,  against  Cronatadt, 
and  in  general,  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  attack,  and  endeavour  to  capture  or 
destroy  any  ships  of  war,  or  others  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  wherever  he  can  meet  with 
them,  and  to  annoy  that  power  as  far  as  his 
means  will  admit  in  every  manner  not  incom- 
patible with  the  fair  and  acknowledged  usages 
of  war.  And  that,  with  respect  to  Sweden, 
should  the  court  of  Stockholm  persist  in  her 
hostile  engagements  with  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg against  this  country,  the  same  general 
line  of  conduct,  as  hath  been  stated  with  re- 
spect to  the  ships  and  ports  of  the  latter 
should  govern  the  said  officer  commanding 
the  fleet  in  his  proceedings  against  those  of 
Sweden ;  but  that,  in  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition (conceived  not  to  be  impossible)  of 
this  power  relinquishing  her  present  hostile 
plans  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  this 
country,  and  of  her  renew  ing,  either  singly 
or  in  concert  witli  Denmark,  her  ancient 
engagements  with  his  majesty,  it  will,  in 
such  case,  he  the  duty  of  the  said  officer  to 
afford  to  Sweden  every  protection  in  his 
power  against  the  resentment  and  attacks  of 
Russia;  and  Mr.  Dundas  having  also  signi- 
fied that  his  majesty,  being  no  less  desirous 
of  bringing  the  existing  dispute  with  Sweden 
to  this  latter  issue,  than  he  has  shown  him- 

line-of-battle  ships  than  he  demanded.  During  this 
council  of  war,  the  energy  of  Lord  Nelson**  charac- 
ter was  remarked :  certain  difficulties  had  been 
started  by  aome  of  the  member*,  relative  to  each  of 
the  three  powers,  we  shall  either  have  to  engage,  in 
succession,  or  united  in  those  sea*.  The  number  o| 
the  Russians  was,  in  particular,  represented  as  for. 
midable.  Lord  Nelson  kept  pacing  the  cabin,  mor- 
tified at  everything  which  savoured  either  of  alarm 
or  irresolution.  When  the  above  remark  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Swedes,  he  *harply  observed,  'The  more 
numerous  the  better and  when  to  the  Russians,  he 
repeatedly  said,  4  So  much  the  better,  I  wish  thev 
were  twice  aa  many ;  the  easier  the  victor)-,  depend 
upon  it.'  He  alluded,  as  he  afterward*  explained  in 
private,  to  the  total  want  of  tuctique  among  the 
northern  fleet* ;  and  to  his  intention,  whenever  he 
should  bring  eiiher  the  Swedes  or  Russians  to  action, 
of  attacking  the  head  of  their  Iin-,  and  confusing 
their  movements  as  much  n»  possible.  He  used  to 
say, «  Close  with  a  Frenchman,  but  out-moncBuvra  a 
Russian.'  * 
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I  self  so  disposed  with  respect  to  Denmark, 
and  upon  the  same  principles,  it  will  there- 
fore be  requisite  that  the  said  officer  com- 

}  manding  in  the  Baltic  should  make  such  a 
disposition  of  his  force  as  may  appear  best 

|  adapted  to  facilitate  and  give  weight  to  the 
arraugemcnt  in  question,  provided  it  should 
be  concluded  with  the  court  of  Denmark 
within  the  fortv-eight  hours  allowed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  proposal  of  acceding  to  it, 
which  will  be  made  to  that  of  Sweden, 
should  be  entertained  by  the  latter.  You 
are,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
signified  as  above  mentioned,  hereby  re- 
quired and  directed  to  proceed,  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time,  into  the  Baltic,  and 
to  govern  yourself  under  the  different  cir- 
cumstances before  stated  to  the  best  of  your 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  manner 
therein  pointed  out,  transmitting  from  time 
to  time  to  our  secretary,  for  our  information, 
an  account  of  your  proceedings,  and  such 
information  as  you  may  conceive  to  be 
proper  for  our  knowledge.  Given  under  our 

I    bauds  and  seals,  the  15th  of  March,  1801. 

"  St.  Vincent. 
"  T.  Tkoubridoe. 
"  J.  Markham." 


|  "  My  dear  Sir  Hyde,— The  conversation 
wc  had  yesterday,  has  naturally,  from  its 
importaucc,  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts; 
and  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more 

1  confirmed  1  am  in  opinion,  that  not  a  mo- 

,  ment  should  be  lost  in  attackiug  the  enemy. 

j  They  will  every  day  aud  hour  be  stronger ; 
wc  never  shall  be  so  good  a  match  for  them 

'  as  at  this  moment — the  only  consideration 
in  my  mind  is,  how  to  get  at  them  with  the 
least  risk  to  our  ships. 

"  By  Mr.  Vansittart's  account,  the  Danes 
have  taken  every  means  in  their  power  to 

,  prevent  our  getting  to  attack  Copenhagen  by 
the  passage  of  the  Sound.  Cronenburg  has 
been  strengthened,  the  Crown  islands  forti- 
fied (on  the  outermost  twenty  Runs  pointing 
mostly  downwards),  only  800  yards  from 
very  formidable  batteries'  placed  under  the 
citadel,  supported  by  five  sail-of-thc-line, 
seven  floating  batteries  of  fifty  guns  each, 
besides  small  craft,  gun-boats,  &c.,  &c. ; 
also  that  the  Revel  squadron  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  sail-of-thc-liuc  arc  soon  expected, 
as  also  five  sail  of  Swedes.  It  would  ap- 
pear by  what  you  have  told  mc  of  your 
instructions,  that  government  took  for 
granted  that  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  off  Copenhagen,  and  that  in  the 
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event  of  a  failure  of  a  negotiation,  that  you 
might  instantly  attack,  and  that  there  would 
be  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  the  Danish 
fleet  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  capital  1 
made  so  hot,  that  Denmark  would  listen  to  1 
reason  and  its  true  interest.    By  Mr.  Van-  I 
sittart's  account,  their  state  of  preparation  I 
far  exceeds  what  he  conceives  our  govern-  I 
ment  thought  possible,  and  that  the  Danish 
government  is  hostile  to  us  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree ;  therefore,  here  you  are,  j 
with  almost  the  safety,  certainly  the  honour 
of  England,  more  entrusted  to  you  than 
ever  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  British  officer. 
On  your  decision   depends,  whether  our  | 
country  shall  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  > 
Kurope,  or  whether  she  shall  rear  her  head  j 
higher  than  ever.    Again  do  I  repeat,  never  ' 
did  our  country  depend  so  much  on  the  1 
success  or  defeat  of  any  fleet  as  on  this,  j 
How  best  to  honour  our  country  and  abate  i 
the  pride  of  our  enemies  by  defeating  their  i 
schemes,   must  be   the   subject  of  your 
deepest  consideration,    as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  if  what  1  have  to  offer  can  be  the 
least  useful  in  forming  your  decision,  you 
are  most  heartily  welcome. 

"  I  shall  begin  with  supposing  that  you 
are  determined  to  enter  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  as  there  are  those  that  think  if  you 
leave  that  passage  open,  that  the  Danish 
fleet  may  leave  Copenhagen  and  join  the  1 
Dutch  or  French.    I  own  I  have  no  fears  J 
on  that  subject,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  ' 
whilst  the  capital  is  menaced  with  an  attack, 
that  9,000  of  her  best  men  would  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.    1  will  suppose  that 
some  damage  may  arise  amongst  our  masts 
and  yards,  but  perhaps  not  one  but  can  be 
made  serviceable  again.   You  arc  now  about 
Cronenburg,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  and  you  de- 
termine to  attack  the  ships  and  Crown 
islands,  yon  must  expect  the  natural  issue  of  j  i 
such  a  battle — ships  crippled — perhaps  one 
or  two  lost,  for  the  wiud  which  carries  you 
in   will  most  probably  not   bring  out  a 
crippled  ship.    This  mode  I  call  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns.    This  will  not  prevent  1 
the  Revel  ships  or  Swedes  from  coming 
down   aud  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Danes.    To  prevent  this  from  taking  effect, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  a  measure  absolutely 
necessary,  and  still  to  attack  Copenhagen,  , 
two  modes  arc  in  my  view — one  to  pas*  ! 
Cronenburg,  taking  the  risk  of  damage,  and 
to  pass  up  the  Channel,  the  deepest  and  the 
|  straitcst  up  the  middle  grounds,  aud  to  come 
down  the  Caspar,  or  King's  Chanucl,  to 
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attack  their  floating  batteries,  &c,  &c,  as 
we  fiud  it  convenient.  It  must  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  junction  between  the 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  may  give 
ns  an  opportunity  of  bombarding  Copen- 
hagen. A  passage  also,  I  am  pretty  certain, 
could  be  found  for  all  our  ships  to  the  north 
of  Southolm  ;  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary 
to  warp  a  small  distance  in  the  very  narrow 
part.  Supposing  this  mode  of  attack  in- 
eligible, the  passage  of  the  Belt,  1  have  no 
doubt,  would  be  accomplished  in  four  or 
five  days,  then  the  attnek  by  Draco  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  the  junction  of  the 
Russians  prevented,  and  every  probability  of 
success  on  the  Danish  floating  batteries. 
What  effect  a  bombardment  might  have  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
I  think  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the 
trial.  Supposing  ns  through  the  Belt, 
with  the  wind  fresh  westerly,  would  it  not 
be  feasible  either  to  go  with  the  fleet  (or 
detach  ten  ships  of  two  or  three  decks,  with 
one  bomb — two  fire-ships,  if  they  could  be 
spared),  to  Revel,  to  destroy  the  Russian 
sqnadron  of  that  place?  I  do  not  sec  the 
great  risk  of  such  a  detachment,  with  the 
remainder  to  attempt  the  business  of  Copen- 
hagen. The  measure  may  be  thought  bold, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  the  boldest  measures  are 
the  safest,  and  our  country  demands  a  most 
vigorous  exertion  of  her  forces  directed  with 
judgment.  In  supporting  you  through  the 
arduous  and  important  task  you  have  under- 
taken,  no  exertion  of  head  and  heart  shall 
be  wanting,  my  dear  Sir  Hyde,  from  your 
most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  Nelson  and  Bronte." 

In  another  letter,  dated  March  30th,  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  Lord  Nelson  thus  describes 
the  gallant  manner  the  fleet  passed  the  for- 
tress of  Cronenburg— which,  like  Sebastopol 
and  Cronstadt  at  the  present  time,  were  then 
looked  on  as  impregnable  : — 

"  My  dearest  Friend, — We  this  morning 
passed  the  fancied  tremendous  fortress  of 
Cronenburg,  mounted  with  270  pieces  of 
cannon.  More  powder  and  shot,  I  believe 
never  were  thrown  away,  for  not  one  shot 
struck  a  single  ship  of  the  British  fleet. 
Some  of  our  ships  fired ;  but  the  Elephant  did 
not  return  a  single  shot.  I  hope  to  reserve 
them  for  a  better  occasion.  I  have  just  been 
reconnoitring  the  Danish  line  of  defence.  It 
looks  formidable  to  those  who  are  children  at 
war,  but  to  ray  judgment,  with  ten  sail-of- 
the-line  I  think  I  can  annihilate  them ;  at 
all  events,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  try." 


On  the  1st  of  April,  Nelson's  division 
removed  to  an  anchorage  about  two  leagues 
distant  from  Copenhagen,  and  off  the  north- 
west end  of  the  shoal  called  the  Middle 
Ground,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  city,  and  extends 
along  its  whole  sea-front;  between  this 
shoal  and  the  town  there  is  a  channel  of 
deep  water,  denominated  the  "  King's  Chan- 
nel ;"  and  here  the  Danes  had  anchored 
their  block-ships  and  other  vessels  forming 
their  line  of  defence.  Nelson  spent  the 
greater  part  of  this  day  in  company  with 
Captain  Riou,  reconnoitring  the  enemy. 
When  the  vice-admiral  returned  to  his 
squadron,  the  order  was  given  to  weigh 
anchor.  The  ships  joyfully  obeyed  the  sig- 
nal from  the  Elephant,  and  about  eight, 
p.m.,  of  that  day,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  the 
north-westernmost  ship  of  Nelson's  force 
anchored  off  Draco  Point,  two  miles  distant 
from  the  southernmost  ship  of  the  Danish 
line ;  which  consisted  of  a  formidable  array 
of  forts,  ramparts,  ships-of-the-line,  gun- 
boats, and  floating  batteries.  Six  sail-of- 
the-line,  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  a 
number  of  bomb-ships  and  schooner  gun-ves- 
sels, were  moored  in  an  external  line,  from 
a  mile  to  a  mile-and-a-half  in  length,  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  flauked  by 
the  two  pile-formed  Crown  islands,  on  which 
124  heavy  cannon,  nearly  flush  with  the 
water,  were  mounted ;  and  within  the  har- 
bour, two  sail-ofthe-line,  a  40-gun  frigate, 
two  18-gun  brigs,  and  several  armed  xebecks, 
with  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  were  moored 
across  its  mouth,  which  was  also  protected 
by  a  chain  thrown  across  the  entrance.  In 
addition  to  the  fire  of  these  formidable 
defences,  that  of  several  gun  and  mortar 
batteries,  along  the  shore  of  Amak  Island, 
which  lay  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
floating  line  of  defence,  as  also  of  the  citadel, 
was  concentric ;  thus  presenting,  in  front  of 
Copenhagen,  a  line  of  defence  between  three 
and  four  miles,  supported  by  above  1,000 
pieces  of  artillery.  Neither  was  this  the 
only  obstacle  the  British  fleet  had  to  con- 
tend with :  the  approaches  to  the  city  were 
shoals,  intricate  and  but  little  known ;  and 
to  increase  the  difficulties,  all  the  buoys  had 
been  removed.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
10,000  men,  and  one  spirit  of  defence  and 
defiance  animated  the  whole  of  Denmark. 
All  ranks  offered  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  were  formed  into  bat- 
talions; the  university  furnishing  a  corps  of 
1,200  youths.    To  buoy  off  the  channel, 
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and  ascertain  the  soundings,  the  boats  of  1  finished  about  six  in  the  morning,  his  lord- 
the  fleet  had  been,  under  the  special  super-  ship,  who  was  previously  up  and  dressed, 


engaged 


intendence  of  Nelson,  sedulously 
during  the  preceding  night  aud  da; 

The  night  of  the  1st  of  April  was  an 
anxious  and  important  one  to  Nelson.  The 
Honourable  Colonel  Stewart  relates,  that "  as 
soou  as  the  fleet  was  at  anchor,  the  gallant 
Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a  large  party 
of  his  comrades  in  arms.    He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind, 
aud  to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  day. 
Captains  Foley,  Hardy,  F  rem  an  tie,  Riou, 
Iuman;  his  lordship's  'second  in  command, 
Admiral  Graves,  aud  a  few  others  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  attached,  were  of  this 
interesting  party ;  from  which  every  man 
separated  with  feelings  of  admiration  for 
their  great  leader,  and  with  anxious  impa- 
tience to  follow  him  to  the  approaching  battle. 
The  signal  to  prepare  for  action  had  been 
made  early  in  the  evening.    All  the  cap- 
tains retired  to  their  respective  ships,  Riou 
excepted,  who  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Foley 
arranged  the  order  of  battle,  and  those  in- 
structions that  were  to  be  issued  to  each 
sltip  on  the  succeeding  day.     These  three 
officers  retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  the 
after-cabin,  and  drew  up  those  orders  that 
have  been  generally  published,  and  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  as  the  best  proof  of 
the  arduous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  tlie  fleet  was  about  to  be  engaged. 
From  the  previous  fatigue  of  this  day,  and 
of  the  two  preceding,  Lord  Nelson  was  so 
much  exhausted  while  dictating  his  instruc- 
tions, that  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  us 
all,  and,  iudeed,  insisted  upon  by  his  old 
servant  Allen,  who  assumed  much  command 
on  these  occasions,  that  he  should  go  to  his 
cot.     It  was  placed  on  the  floor,  but  from 
it  he  still  continued  to  dictate.  Captain 
Hardy  returned  about  eleven,  and  reported 
the  practicability  of  the  channel,  and  the 
depth  of  water  up  to  the  ships  of  the 
enemy's  line.    Had  we  abided  by  this  re- 
port iu  lieu  of  coufiding  in  our  masters  and 
pilots,  wc  should  have  acted  better.  The 
orders  were  completed  about  one  o'clock, 
when  half-a-dozeu  clerks  in  the  foremost 
cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them.  Lord 
Nelson's  impatience  again  showed  itself ;  for 
instead  of  sleeping  undisturbedly,  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  was  every  half-hour 
calling  from  his  cot  to  these  clerks  to  hasten 
their  work,  for  that  the  wind  was  becoming 
fair.    He  wa<  constantly  receiving  a  report 
of  this  during  the  night. 

1  I  «v 


breakfasted,  and  about  seven,  made  the 
signal  for  all  captains  to  come  on  board 
the  flag-ship.  The  instructions  were  de- 
livered to  each  by  eight  o'clock ;  and  a 
special  command  was  given  to  Captain 
Riou  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  ■ 
The  land  forces  aud  a  body  of  500  seamen 
were  to  have  been  united  under  the  com-  t 
mand  of  Captain  Fremantle  and  the  Honour-  , 
able  Colonel  Stewart ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Are 
of  the  Crown  battery  should  be  silenced,  they 
were  to  storm  the  work,  and  destroy  it.  The 
division  under  the  commander-in-chief  was 
to  menace  the  ships  at  the  eutrance  of  the 
harbour ;  the  intricacy  of  the  chaunel  would, 
however,  have  prevented  their  entering;  Cap- 
tain Murray  in  the  Edgar  was  to  lead." 

The  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  broke 
cheerfully  on  the  British  fleet.  The  wind  was 
favourable  for  the  attacking  squadron,  being 
from  the  south-cast.    As  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  the  city  of  Copenhagen  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  iu  all  its 
grandeur.    The  gothic  towers  on  its  build- 
ings were  seen  rising  majestically  above  the 
town,  sparkling  iu  the  early  suulight,  and 
rendered  attractive  by  their  beauty  of  orna- 
ment as  well  as  by  their  great  height. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Deumark,  is  situ- 
ate on  the  cast  shore  ot  the  isle  of  Zealand, 
in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  about  24  miles 
from  the  Sound,  1<»0  miles  N.E.  of  Ham- 
burg, and  240  S.W.  of  Stockholm.    It  is 
one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  the  north ;  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility  are,  in  general, 
splendid,  and  ornamented  after  the  Italian 
style.   The  uew  parts  of  the  town,  raised  by 
Frederick  V.,  iu  particular,  are  very  hand- 
some ;  they  consist  of  an  octagon,  containing 
four  uniform  palaces,  with  two  pavilions  to 
each,  occupied  by  the  royal  family ;  and  of 
four  broad  streets  leading  to  it  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  iu  the  middle  of  this  area  is  a  noble 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick,  in  bronze. 
Among  the  numerous  edifices  aud  pubbc 
establishments  are  distinguished  the  arsenal, 
the  royal  library,  the  university  (founded  in 
1475),  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and 
the  royal  academy  of  acieuces  and  fine  arts. 
Its  port,  called  Christiaohaven,  which  can 
contain  500  vessels,  is  usually  crowded,  aud 
the  streets  are  intersected  by  canals,  which 
bring  the  merchandise  close  to  the  ware- 
houses that  line  the  quays.    Contiguous  to 
the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  an  arm  of 
Their  work  beiug  the  sea  ruuning  between  Zealand  and  the 
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island  of  Amaic,  are  several  islands  called 
Holms,  upon  which  are  dock-yards,  contain- 
ing everything  necessary  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  Its  citadel 
is  a  strong  fortification,  has  five  bastions,  a 
double  ditch  full  of  water,  and  several  ad- 
vanced works.  At  this  time  Copenhagen 
contained  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants. 
By  the  time  the  light  was  sufficient  for 
objects  to  be  distinguished,  the  signal  was 
hoisted  on  board  the  Elephant  for  all  cap- 
tains to  repair  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
who,  as  soon  as  assembled,  received  their  in- 
structions for  the  attack.  Each  ship  and 
vessel  had  a  special  duty  assigned  it.  The 
Amazon,  Blanche,  Alanine,  Arrow,  and 
Dart,  with  the  two  fire-ships  under  Captain 
Riou,  were  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on 
the  ships  stationed  at  the  harbour's  mouth. 
The  bomb- vessels  were  to  station  themselves 
outside  the  British  lines,  so  as  to  throw 
their  shells  over  it  into  the  town ;  and  the 
Jamaica,  with  the  brigs  and  gun-vessels,  was 
to  take  a  position  for  raking  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Danish  line.  A  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  well-manned  and  armed,  was 
stationed  on  the  off-side  of  each  ship,  to  act 
as  occasion  might  require  ;  another  detach- 
ment of  boats,  from  the  ships  not  in  action, 
was  ordered  to  keep  as  near  the  Elephant  as 
possible,  but  not  within  the  line  of  fire. 
Four  of  the  ships'  launches,  with  anchors 
and  cables  in  them,  were  in  readiness  to  act 
aud  render  assistance  to  ships  grounding  or 
getting  on  shore.  The  49th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Stewart,  and  500  seamen  under 
Captain  Fremnntle,  were  to  storm  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Crown  islands  the  instant  the 
cannonades  from  the  ships  had  silenced  them. 

At  half- past  nine,  a.m.,  the  signal  was  made 
to  weigh  in  succession.  In  consequence  of 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
pilots,  and  their  indecision  about  the  shoals 
and  the  exact  line  of  deep  water,  Mr.  Brierly 
took  upon  himself  the  important  task  of 
pilot,  and  went  on  board  the  Edgar  for  that 
purpose.  Captain  Riou  had  two  frigates, 
two  sloops,  and  two  fire-ships  placed  under 
bis  command,  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  Edgar  led  the  van,  the 
Agamemnon  (Nelson's  old  ship)  followed,  but 
unfortunately  could  not  weather  the  shoal, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor.  The  Poly- 
phemus and  the  Isis  came  next,  and  took 
their  berths.  The  Bellona  and  Russell,  iu 
their  way  into  action,  took  the  ground, 
and  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Crown 
batteries.   Nelson's  flag-ship  next  followed ; 


and  the  admiral,  perceiving  the  condition  of 
the  two  grounded  ships  which  had  just  pre- 
ceded him,  ordered  the  Elephant's  helm  to 
starboard,  and  passed  to  the  westward,  or 
along  the  larboard  beam ;  thus  guiding  the 
course  of  the  consecutive  ships,  or  those 
astern  of  the  Elephant,  Each  ship,  as  she 
arrived  nearly  opposite  to  her  appointed 
station,  let  her  anchor  go  by  the  stern,  and 
presented  her  broadside  to  the  enemy.  The 
distance  of  each  ship  from  the  others  was 
about  half  a  cable,  and  their  line  of  battle 
was  nearly  a  cable's  length  from  the  enemy. 
Admiral  Parker's  eight  ships  took  up  a 
position  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, but  too  distant  to  do  more  than 
menace  the  northern  defences. 

At  five  minutes  after  ten,  the  cannonade 
began.  In  nearly  the  first  half-hour,  the 
principal  British  ships  engaged  were  the 
Polyphemus,  his,  Edgar,  Ardent,  and  Mo- 
narch. At  about  half- past  eleven,  the 
Glalton,  Elephant,  Ganges,  and  Defiance 
reached  their  stations,  when  the  battle  be- 
came general.  On  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  current,  the  Jamaica  and  squadron  of 
gun- brigs  could  not  get  near  enough  to  be 
of  any  service ;  and,  from  this  cause,  only 
two  of  the  bomb-vessels  could  reach  theit 
station.  Riou,  with  his  frigates,  took  his 
appointed  post  direct  against  the  Crown 
batteries — a  service  in  which  three  ships-of- 
the-line  had  been  directed  to  co-operate;  but 
the  three  vessels  having  grounded,  he  was 
deprived  of  their  assistance. 

Though  Nelsou  was  deeply  agitated  by 
the  loss  of  the  assistance  of  the  grounded 
ships,  the  action  no  sooner  commenced  than 
his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  ap- 
peared animated  and  joyous.  The  cannon- 
ade soon  became  tremendous. 

The  action  was  kept  up,  on  both  sides,  with 
unabated  vigour.  At  the  end  of  three  hours, 
the  battle  had  not  taken  a  decisive  turn  on 
either  side.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  now  fearful 
of  the  result,  from  the  loss  of  the  grounded 
ships,  and  that  the  enemy's  fire  remained 
unslackened,  made  a  signal  for  retreat. 
When  this  occurred,  Nelson,  in  all  the  ex* 
citement  of  action,  was  pacing  the  quarter- 
deck. At  that  moment,  the  signal-lieute- 
nant called  out,  that  No.  39  (the  signal  for 
discontinuing  the  action)  had  been  made  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  Nelson,  conti- 
nuing to  walk  the  deck,  appeared  not  to 
notice  the  announcement.  The  aigual- 
offieer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked 
if  he  should  repeat  it.     "  No,"  replied 
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Nelson;  "acknowledge  it."  He  now  paced 
the  deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm 
in  a  manner  which  always  indicated  great 
emotion;  when,  addressing  Captain  Foley, 
"What  think  you,  Foley?"  said  he:  "the 
admiral  has  hung  out  No.  39."  Then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  said,  "Leave 
off  action?"  "damn  me  if  I  do!  You  know, 
Foley,  as  I  have  only  one  eye,  1  have  a  right 
to  be  blind  sometimes."  And  then,  putting 
the  glass  to  his  blind  ere,  in  that  mood  of 
mind  which  sports  with  bitterness,  he  added  : 
"  I  really  don't  see  the  signal.  Keep  mine 
for  closer  battle  flying !— that's  the  way  I 
answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the 
mast."  Admiral  Graves  and  the  other  ships 
— whether  by  fortunate  mistake,  or  by  a 
brave  intention — looking  only  to  Nelson's 
signal,  continued  the  action. 

About  this  time  Ix>rd  Nelson  was  walk- 
ing the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
conversing  witli  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Stewart :  a  shot  passing  through  the  main- 
mast, sent  a  number  of  splinters  about, 
when,  turning  to  his  companion,  Nelson 
remarked  with  a  smile — "  It  is  warm  work, 
and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  in 
a  moment ;  but  mark  me,"  he  added,  "  I 
would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands." 

Itiou's  little  squadron  had  bravely  under- 
taken the  service  which  the  disabled  line-of- 
battle  ships  were  to  have  performed.  When 
the  signal  to  discontinue  the  action  was 
made  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Riou  reluctantly 
obeyed,  exclaiming,  as  he  withdrew,  "  What 
will  Nelson  think  of  us?"  Captain  Riou 
bad  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  was 
seated  on  a  gun  encouraging  his  men,  when 
just  as  the  Amazon  presented  her  stern  to 
the  battery,  his  clerk  was  shot  by  his  side  ; 
another  shot  carried  off  several  marines,  and 
a  third  cut  the  brave  Riou  in  two.* 

About  half-past  one  the  Are  of  the  Danes 
slackened ;  and  a  littte  before  two,  it  ceased 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  their  line.  At 
this  time  the  six  sail-of-the-line,  and  the 
eleven  floating  batteries  struck ;  but  it  was 


•  The  "  gallant,  good  Riou,"  was  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  Nelson's  favourite  captains.  He  ob- 
tained his  lieutenancy  in  1 7H0.  In  1701  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  made 
pout-captain.  In  1 793  he  commanded  the  and 
afterwards  was  engaged  in  some  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indies.  From  there  he  was  sent 
home,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness,  in  1793. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Amazon  in  1799.  He  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the 
Trekroner  battery,  off  Copenhagen,' and  a  monument 
is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Captain  Riou,  having  been  wounded  by  a  splinter. 


difficult  to  take  possession  of  them,  because 
the  Crown  batteries,  and  those  on  Amak  ! 
Island  protected  them,  and  an  irregular  fire  ' 
was  kept  up  from  the  ships  and  batteries  ■ 
themselves  as  the  boats  approached  for  the 
purpose.  This  unexpected  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities compelled  the  English  ships  to  renew 
their  fire.  To  relieve  the  unhappy  Daues  ! 
from  their  forlorn  condition,  and  prevent 
unnecessary  slaughter,  Nelson,  who  was  as 
humane  as  he  was  brave,  withdrew  to  his 
cabin,  and  wrote  thus  to  the  Crown  Prince:  — 
"Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  direc- 
tions to  spare  Denmark,  when  she  no  longer 
resists.  The  line  of  defence  which  covered 
her  shores  has  struck  to  tho  British  flag ; 
but  if  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  prizes 
he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended 
them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers, 
and  should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the 
English." 

Having  finished  bis  letter,  an  aide-de- 
camp presented  him  with  a  wafer.  "  No,"  1 
said  the  hero,  "this  is  no  time  to  appear 
hurried  and  informal;  they  will  think,  us 
afraid;  let  us  have  a  candle,  and  seal  it 
with  wax."f  Having  affixed  a  larger  seal 
than  that  ordinarily  used,  he  dispatched  his 
aide-de-camp  with  the  letter  and  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  Crown  Prince. 

In  the  meantime,  the  destructive  cannon 
ade  still  kept  up  by  the  Defiance,  Monarch, 
and  Gange*,  and  the  approach  of  the  Hamil- 
lies  and  Defence,  from  Sir  Hyde's  division,  1 
which  had  been  worked  up  near  enough  to 
alarm  the  enemy,  silenced  the  remainder  of 
the  Danish  line  to  tho  eastward  of  the  Crown 
batteries.  Those  batteries,  remaining  com- 
paratively  uninjured, still  continued  their  fire; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Danish  adjutant- 
general,  Lindholm,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
Lord  Nelson,  the  firing  ceased.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  Crown  Prince  was — to  inquire 
the  object  of  the  British  admiral's  note. 
The  reply  was  :— "  Lord  Nelson's  object  in 

was  sitting  on  a  gun  encouraging  the  sailors.  He 

I  was  grieved  at  being  obliged  to  retreat :  and  while  he 
was  sitting  on  the  gun,  a  number  of  his  men  Wing 
shot  by  his  side,  ne  exclaimed — "  Come,  th»n.  my 
boys,  let  us  die  altogether."  The  words  had  scarcely 
passed  his  lips,  when  a  raking  shot  passing  over  hi« 
•hip,  nearlv  cut  him  in  two.  Nelson,  writing  of  Rtou'« 
death,  said — "  A  better  officer  or  man  never  existed." 

t  He  afterwards  assigned  as  his  reason, — "The 
wafer  would  have  been  still  wet  when  presented  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  he  would  have  inferred  we 
for  being  in  a  hurry  i  the  wax  tells 
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sending  the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity :  he 
therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease, 
and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken 
on  shore.  And  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his 
prisoners  out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or 
carry  off  his  prizes,  as  he  shall  think  fit. 
Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal 
highness  the  prince,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  happy  reconciliation  and 
union  between  his  own  roost  gracious  sove- 
reign and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark/' 
On  receipt  of  this  reply,  the  Danish  adju- 
tant-general was  again  dispatched  to  the 
British  admiral  for  a  conference  on  this 
overture.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  British 
vessels  were  much  crippled,  and  their  course 
lay  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the 
Crown  batteries,  he  issued  orders  to  weigh 
and  slip  in  succession,  in  order  to  remove 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Nelson  had  not 
possessed  the  boldness  to  disobey  the  signal  of  his; 
admiral,  the  battle  fought  off  Copenhagen  would  not; 
have  occupied  the  proud  position  it  does  in  the  naval 
annals  of  Grest  Britain.  When  Nelson  returned 
home,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Addington 
relative  to  this  great  victory,  the  prime  minister  re- 
marked that  he  was  a  bold  man  to  disregard  the 
orders  of  his  superior:  to  this  Nelson  replied,  that 
any  one  might  be  depended  on  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  that  the  man  of  real  value  was  he 
that  would  persevere  ot  all  risks,  and  under  the  hea- 
viest responsibility  :  but  he  added, 14  In  the  midst  of 
it  all  I  depended  upon  you ;  Tor  I  knew  that,  happen 
what  might,  if  I  did  my  duty,  you  would  stand  by 
me."  Mr.  Addington  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  this  reply  of  Nelson,  and  to  have  re- 
marked, "  that  he  felt  tha  confidence  thus  reposed  in 
him.  by  such  a  man  on  such  an  occasion,  as  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  he  had  ever  received."  No- 
thing put  L»rd  Nelson  in  such  good  spirits  as  hard 
fighting.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  an  attempt  to 
board,  or  in  a  chase,  his  countenance  became  ani- 
mated, his  eyes  sparkled,  he  spoke  in  hurried  short 
sentences;  ond  whilst  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
quarter-deck,  his  manner  bespoke  the  intense  ex- 
citement and  impatience  of  his  mind.  Lieutenant 
Parsons— who  was  one  of  Lord  Nelson's  officers, 
and  was  with  him  in  several  engagements— in  a 
work  of  considerable  spirit,  entitled  Nelsouian  lie- 
r»iniscei:ccs,  gives  the  following  lively  account  of 
Nelson's  quick  impatient  manner  when  in  chi>sc 
of  the  Gfnfrcux,  a  74-gun  ship.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  February,  1800,  a  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Genfreux,  a  frigate,  and  several 
transports,  having  4,000  troops  on  board,  had  sailed 
from  Toulon,  and  approached  Malta  with  the  view  of 
relieving  the  gorrUon,  but  being  discovered  by  the 
Foudroyaut  and  Northumberland,  chase  was  imme- 
diately given. 

"  '  Deck  there !  the  stranger  is  evidently  a  man- 
of-war— she  is  a  line-of-battle-ship,  my  lord,  utid 
going  large  on  the  starboard  tack.' 

"  *  Ah !  an  enemy,  Mr.  Staines.  I  pray  God  it 
may  be  Le  Gfnireux.  The  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  Sir  Ed'ard  (the  Nelsonian  pronunciation  of 


the  fleet  out  of  the  shoal  and  intricate 
channel  while  the  wind  continued  fair. 
The  Monarch,  which  had  received  twenty- 
six  shots  between  wind  and  water,  and  had 
not  a  shroud  standing,  led  the  way,  and 
touched  on  a  shoal ;  but  the  Ganges,  taking 
I  her  midships,  pushed  her  over  it ;  the  Glatton 
went  clear,  but  the  Defence  and  the  Elephant 
grouuded  about  a  mile  from  the  Crown  bat- 
teries. The  Dr'sirte  frigate,  also,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  became  fast.  With  these 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  fleet  effected  a 
junction  with  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  middle 
of  the  Straits.  When  the  Elephant  grounded, 
Nelson  proceeded  in  the  London  to  meet 
Lindholm.  As  he  quitted  the  Elephant, 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  fought  contrary 
to  orders,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  hanged. 
Never  mind — let  them/'*  It  was  speedily 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of 

Edward,  addressed  to  Sir  Edward  Berry),  make  the 
Foudroyant  fly  !' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  heroic  Nelson ;  and  every  exer- 
tion that  emulation  could  inspire  was  used  to  crowd . 
the  canvas,  the  Northumberland  taking  the  lead,  with 
the  flag-ship  close  on  her  quarter. 

"  •  This  will  not  do,  Sir  Ed'ard ;  it  is  certainly 
Le  Ginireux,  and  to  my  flag-ship  she  con  alone 
surrender.  Sir  Ed'ard,  we  must  and  shall  beat  the 
Northumberland. 

"  '  I  will  do  the  utmost,  my  lord ;  get  the  engine 
to  work  on  the  sails — hang  butts  of  water  to  the 
stays — pipe  the  hammocks  down,  and  each  man  place 
shot  in  them — clack  the  stays,  knock  up  the  wedges, 
and  give  the  masts  play — start  off  the  water,  Mr. 
James,  and  pump  the  ship.  The  Foudroyant  is 
drawing  ahead,  and  at  last  takes  the  lead  in  the 
chase.  The  admiral  is  working  his  fin  (the  stump  of 
his  right  arm) ;  do  not  cross  his  hawse,  I  advise 
you.' 

"  The  advice  was  good,  for  at  that  moment  Nelson 
opened  furiously  on  the  quarter-master  at  the  conn. 
4  I'll  knock  you  off  your  perch,  you  rascal,  if  you  ore 
so  inattentive.  Sir  Ed'ard,  stud  your  best  quarter- 
master  to  the  weather-wheel.' 

"  4  A  strange  sail  ahead  of  the  tl.-*e,  tailed  the 
look  out  man. 

"  4  Youngster,  to  the  mast-head.    What !  going 

without  your  glass,  ond  be  d  d  to  you  ?   Let  me 

know  what  she  is  immediately. 

"  4  A  sloop-of-war,  or  frigate,  my  lord,'  shouted 
the  young  signal  midshipman. 
"  4  LVmand  her  number.' 
41  4  The  Sweets,  my  lord.' 
44  4  Captain  Peard ;  signal 
enemy — great  odds,  t hough- 
to  eighty  large  ones.' 

44  4  The  Success  has  hove  to,  athwart  hawse  of  the 
Gtnfrtux,  and  is  firing  her  larboard  broadside.  The 
Frenchman  has  hoisted  his  tri-colour  with  a  rear- 
admiral's  flag.' 
44  4  Bravo  f  Success  at  her  again  P 
41 4  She  has  wore  round,  my  lord,  and  firing  her 
starboard  broadside.    It  has  winged  her,  my  lord — 
I  her  flying  kites  are  flying  away  altogether.  The 
1  enemy  is  close  on  the  Success,  who  must  receive  her 
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hostilities)  for  twenty -four  hours;  that  all 
prizes  should  be  surrendered;  and  that  the 
wounded  Dane*  should  be  carried  ashore. 
The  boats  of  Sir  Hyde's  division,  during  the 
night  following  the  battle,  were  employed 
in  bringing  out  the  prizes,  and  in  float- 
ing  the  grounded  British  ships.  By  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  the  whole  of  the  latter 
were  got  ofl",  except  the  De'rirfe. 

The  terms  of  the  negotiation  having  been 
arranged,  it  was  agreed  that  Nelson  should 
have  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  on 
the  following  day.  At  this  interview,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  having  been 
adjusted,  Nelson  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  prince.  At  the  repast,  he  told  the 
prince,  that  he  had  been  in  105  engage- 
ments, but  that  that  with  the  Danes  was 
the  most  tremendous.  He  spoke  in  rap- 
tures of  the  bravery  of  the  Danes,  and  in 
particular  of  that  of  a  stripling,  whom  he 
described  to  have  performed  wonders  during 

tremendous  broadside.'  The  Qintreux  open*  her 
fire  on  h<r  little  enemy,  and  every  person  stands 
aghast,  afraid  of  the  consequences.  '  The  smoke 
clear*  away,  and  there  it  the  Succe$t  crippled,  it  it 
true,  hut  bull-dog  like,  bearing  up  after  the 
enemy/ 

"  4  The  signal  for  the  Sucteu  to  discontinue  the 
action,  and  come  under  my  »iern,'  said  Lord  Nelson ; 
'  she  has  done  well  for  her  »i/e.  Trv  a  shot  from 
the  lower  deck  at  her,  Sir  Ed";.rd.' 

"  •  It  goo*  over  her.' 

"•Beat  to  quaiters,  and  fire  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately at  her  masu  and  yards.' 

"  L*  GfnJrtux  at  this  moment  opened  her  fire  on 
the  fotuiroyattt,  and  a  shot  passed  through  the 
mixen-ttay-sail,  when  Lord  Nelson,  patting  one  of 
the  youngsters  on  the  head,  asked  him  jocularly 
how  he  relished  the  music ;  and  observing  some- 
thing like  alarm  depicted  on  his  countenance,  con- 
soled him  with  the  information,  that  Charles  XII. 
ran  away  from  the  first  shot  he  heard,  though  after- 
wards he  was  called  'The  Great,'  and  deservedly, 
from  his  bravery.  '  I,  therefore,'  said  Nelson, '  hope 
much  from  you  in  future.'  The  Northumberland 
now  otiened  her  fire,  and  the  tri-coloured  ensign 
came  down  amid  the  thunder  of  the  English  cannon. 
A  signal  to  discontinue  firing  was  accordingly 
inndt',  and  Sir  Edward  Berry  ordered  to  board  the 
prise.  Very  shortly  after.  Captain  Berry  returned 
with  Rear-admiral  rente's  sword,  who,  he  stated, 
was  then  dying  on  his  quarter-deck,  with  the  lo«s  of 
both  legs,  shot  off  by  the  raking  broadsides  of  the 
little  S%tt*e$t.  This  unfortunate  Frenchman  wn« 
under  the  imputation  of  having  broken  his  parole, 
and  was  considered  lucky  in  having  redeemed  his 
honour  by  dying  in  battle." 

The  same  officer  also  gives  the  following  graphic 
account  of  a  dinner,  in  Lord  Nelson's  cabin,  on  the 
1 4  th  of  February  of  the  same  year  (1800),  to  cele- 
brntf  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
Tom  Allen,  Lord  Nelson's  servant,  was  sent  with  the 
i'svi?ation.  Between  him  and  Lieutenant  I'arson*. 
the  following  colloquv 
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He  requested 


the  battle,  by  attacking  his 
diately  under  her  lower  guns 
to  be  introduced  to  the 
(who  proved  to  be  Villi 
raft  carrvinu  six  small  cannon,  and  manned 
with  twenty-four  men,  had,  in  the  fury  of 
the  battle,  placed  themselves  under  the 
stern  of  Nelson's  ship,  and  gallant lr  main- 
tained the  contest  until  twenty  of  them  were 
killed,  and  their  commander  v*  as  surroundc-d 


by  the  dead  and  di 


On  bis  ifttro- 

recognised  Uai 


duction,  the  British  adm 
with  the  strongest  emotions,  and  inUioatsjM 
to  the  prince  he  deserved  to  be  made  an  ad* 
miral.   To  which  proposal  the  priucc  happily, 
replied  : — "  If,  my  lord,  I  were  to  make  ail 
my  brave  officers  admirals,  I  should  hare  no 
captains  or  lieutenants  in  my  service." 

The  Danes  fought  on  this  occasior. 
the  utmost  valour  and  determination.  TJ 
prince  royal  stationed  himself  at  one  of  the 
batteries,' from  which  he  could  behold  t£|j 


"  '  You  (or  as  he  in  his  Norfolk  dialect 
it,  yntc)  are  to  dine  with  my  lord  to-day, 

"  *1  cannot,  Tom,  for  I  have  no  clean  shirt:  and 
we  have  been  so  long  cruising  off  Malta,  that  my 
messmates  are  in  the  same  plight.' 

"  4  But  you  must,  for  my  lord  insists  on  meeting 
all  those  that  were  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  at 
dinner  this  day.' 

"  '  Make  the  best  excuse  you  can  for  me,  Tom,  for 
I  really  cannot  go.' 

"  Away  waddled  Tom,  very  much  like  a  heavy 
laden  ship  before  the  wind,  and  the  best  excuse  the 
simplicity  of  his  mind  suggested  was  the  truth. 

'  Muster  so-and-so  has  no  clean  shirt,  and  b* 
coon't  dine  with  you  to-day.' 

"  '  What  ship  was  he  in,  Tom?' 

44  '  The  Barfeur: 

"  4  Then  tell  him  to  appear  in  my  cabin  in  the  one 
he  now  has  on,  and  he  may  send  tho  first  clean  one 
that  comes  into  his  possession  for  me  to  look  at.' 

"  Nelson  then  discussed  with  his  captain  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  adorn 
himself  with  the  hard-won  honours  which  were  to 
decorate  his  lierson  on  this  gala  dav.  The  tune  of 
the  '  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England'  now  struck  on  the 
young  midshipman's  ear,  and  he,  being  the  youngest, 
was  singled  out  by  Nelson  to  sit  on  his  richt,  and 
he  took  wine  with  him  during  the  dinner.  He  ufter- 
ward*  observed  to  him  :  4  You  entered  the  service  at 
a  vrrv  early  ape,  to  have  been  in  the  action  oil  Cop* 
S».  Vincent  ?' 

"  •  Eleven  years,  my  lord.' 

44 '  Much  trio  young,'  muttered  bis  lordship. 

"  At  this  moment,  honest  Tom  Allen  pushed  in 
his  bullet  head  with  an  eager  gaze  at  his  master, and 
after  a  little  consideration,  approached  the  admiral, 
savin?. '  You  will  be  ill  if  vou  takes  any  more  wine.' 

'•*  •  You  are  perfectly  right,  Tom,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  hint,  j  lardy,  do  the  honours.  And,  gentle- 
men, excuse  me  for  retiring,  for  my  battered  old 
j  hulk  is  very  crary, — indeed,  not  sea-worthy.'  Thus 
was  Lord  Nelson  led  from  the  table  by  his  faithful 
|  servant,  after  drinking  five  glasses  of  wins."* 
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wounded,  and  4,000  prisoners.  Fart  of 
the  British  loss  might  have  been  spared. 
"  The  commanding  officer,"  says  Mr.  Sou- 
they,  "of  the  troops  on  board  one  of 
our  ships  asked  where  his  men  should 


action,  and  issue  his  orders.  Captain  Thura, 
of  the  Danish  man-of-war  Infoedtretten,  fell 
early  in  the  action,  and  all  his  officers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  lieutenant  and  one 
marine  officer,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 

colours  were  struck  or  shot  away,  but  she  \  be  stationed.  He  was  told  that  they  could 
was  moored  athwart  one  of  the  batteries,  in  ,  bo  of  no  use ;  that  they  were  not  near 
such  a  situation,  that  the  British  made  no  j  enough  for  musketry,  and  were  not  wanted 
attempt  to  board  her.  A  boat  was  sent  to  J  at  the  guns ;  they  had,  therefore,  better  go 
make  the  prince  royal  acquainted  with  her :  below.  This,  he  said,  was  impossible — it 
situation.    He  turned  to  those  near  him,  would  be  a  disgrace  which  never  could  be 


and  said, — "  Gentlemen,  Thura  is  killed — 
which  of  you  will  take  the  command  ?" 
Captain  Schroedersee,  who  had  lately  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill-health,  answered  in 
a  feeble  voice, — "  I  will,"  and  immediately 
hastened  on  board.  The  crew,  when  they 
saw  a  new  commander  coming,  hoisted  their 
colours  again,  and  fired  a  broadside.  Schro- 
edersee, on  reaching  the  deck,  found  himself 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
called  to  those  in  the  boat  to  come  quickly 
on  hoard,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball. 

The  negotiation  continued  for  five  days ; 
but  a  difficulty  arising  respecting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  armistice,  on  account  of  the 
fears  expressed  by  the  Danish  commis- 
sioners of  provoking  the  enmity  of  Russia, 
Nelson  frankly  told  them  that  his  reason 
for  demanding  a  long  term  was,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  act  against  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  and  then  return  to  Copenhagen. 
Neither  party  being  willing  to  yield  on  this 
point,  and  one  of  the  Danish  commissioners 
hinting  at  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Nelson 
spiritedly  exclaimed, — "Tell  him  we  are 
ready  at  a  moment — ready  to  bombard  this 


wiped  away.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn 
up  upon  the  gangway,  to  satisfy  this  cruel 
point  of  honour;  and  there,  without  the 
possibility  of  annoying  the  enemy,  they 
were  mowed  down !"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vessels  in  the  Danish  line  of  defence  were 
without  masts ;  consequently,  as  their  hulls 
could  not  be  seen  through  the  smoke,  they 
fought  to  much  greater  advantage  than  their 
opponents  did,  and  thus  their  loss  was  propor- 
tionately less  thau  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Besides  Captain  Riou,  Captain  Mosse 
was  killed,  and  Ccptain  Thompson  was 
wounded.  Whilst  undergoing  amputation 
of  the  shattered  limb,  he  amused  himself 
with  humming  snatches  from  Dibdin's  sea- 
ballads.  Captain  Thompson  was  the  son  of 
the  author  of  the  sea-ballad,  "  Cease,  rude 
Boreas,  blustering  railer,"  &c.  For  this 
great  victory,  Nelson  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  viscount;  an  inadequate  reward — if 
there  be  any  merit  iu  empty  baubles  of  the 
kind — for  services  so  splendid,  and  of  so 
permanent  importance. 

Of  the  six  linc-of-battle  ships  and  the 
eight  prames  taken,  the  Hohtein,  a  64-gun 


very  night."  As  an  agreement  on  this  point  ship,  was  the  only  one  sent  to  England 
could  not  l>e  effected  between  the  British  |  Sir  Hyde  Parker  directed  the  others  to  be 

burned,  and  their  brass  cannon  to  be  sunk 
with  the  hulls  in  shoal  water.*  Nelson, 
though  he  forbore  from  any  public  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  at  seeing  the  proofs  and 
trophies  of  his  victory  destroyed,  did  not 
forget  to  represent  to  the  admiralty  the  case 
of  those  who  were  deprived  by  Sir  Hyde's 
improvident  and  injudicious  orders  of  their 
prize-money.  "Whether,"  said  he  to  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  "  Sir  Hyde  Parker  may  men- 
tion the  subject  to  you,  I  know  not ;  for  he 
is  rich  and  does  not  want  it :  nor  is  it,  you 
i  will  believe  me,  any  desire  to  get  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  that  actuates  me  to  address 
this  letter  to  you ;  but  justice  to  the  brave 
officers  aud  men  who  fought  on  that  day. 


admiral  and  the  Danish  commissioners, 
Nelson  was  referred  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
with  whom  he  concluded  an  armistice  for 

1  fourteen  weeks,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Danes  engaged  to  suspend  all  pro- 

1  ceedings  under  the  treaty  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality ;  that  their  prisoners  sent  on  shore 
should  be  accounted  for  in  case  of  a  renewal 

1  of  hostilities ;  that  the  British  fleet  should 
have  permission  to  provide  itself  at  Copen- 
hagen or  along  the  coast ;  and  that  fourteen 
days'  notice  should  precede  any  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

i  The  battle  had .  been  murderous ;  and, 
as  Nelson  expressed  himself,  the  most 
dreadful  which  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Iu 
killed  and  mortally  wounded,  the  British 

!  loss  was  350;  slightly  wounded,  850:  whilst 

|  that  of  the  Danes  was  1,800  in  killed  and 
vol.  I.  i 


•  When  the  fleet  returned  from  Revel,  they  found  j  ' 
the  Danep,  with  craft  over  the  vrcckt,  employed  in  i 
getting  up  the  gun*. 
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It  is  true  our  opponents  were  in  hulks  and 
floats,  only  adapted  fur  the  position  they 
were  in ;  but  that  made  our  battle  so  much 
the  harder,  and  victory  so  much  the  more 
difficult  to  obtain.  Believe  me,  I  have 
weighed  all  the  circumstances;  and,  in  my 
conscience,  I  think  that  the  king  should 
send  a  gracious  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  gift  to  this  fleet :  for 
what  roust  be  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  it,  to  see  their 
rich  commander-in-chief  burn  all  the  fruits 
of  their  victory,  which,  if  fitted  up  and  sent 
to  England  (as  many  of  them  might  have 
been  by  dismantling  part  of  our  fleet)  would 
have  sold  for  a  good  round  sum/' 

The  following  anecdotes  respecting  the 
capture  of  two  of  the  ships,  the  HoUtein  and 
the  Zealand,  are  not  uninteresting  : — 

"  The  HoUtein  had  ceased  firing  long  be- 
fore the  action  was  discontinued  in  other 
parts  of  the  line  :  her  colours  were  down ; 
and  she  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
claimed  as  prize,  but  refused  by  the  Danish 
officers  to  be  given  up,  because  her  pendant 
was  still  at  the  mast-head.  Nelson  re- 
quested Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  send  Captain 
Otway  on  this  service.  As  the  captain  went 
alongside  the  Hohtein,  he  ordered  the  cox- 
swain of  his  boat — a  bold,  brazen-faced  fel- 
low— to  go  up  into  the  main-top  of  the 
ship,  and  bring  away  the  pendant  with  him, 
while  he  himself  was  in  conversation  with 
her  commanding  officer.  The  man  punc- 
tually obeyed  his  order.  He  came  down 
from  the  mast-head  with  the  pendant  in  his 
bosom  :  he  placed  himself  in  his  boat  with 
the  greatest  composure.  Neither  Captain 
Otway  nor  the  Danish  officer  being  able  to 
ngrce  as  to  the  point  that  the  ship  was  a 
prize,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Danish 
commodore,  then  in  the  arsenal,  and  close 
to  the  HoUtein.  The  commodore,  in  reply 
to  Captain  Otway's  demand,  maintained 
that  the  ship  had  not  struck  her  colours, 
and  therefore  was  not  a  prize ;  for,  though 
her  ensign  had  been  shot  away,  her  pendant 
was  still  flying ;  and  begged  Captain  Otway 
to  look  at  it.  Captain  Otway,  soon  con- 
vincing the  mortified  and  astonished  com- 
modore that  the  pendant  was  not  flying,  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  ship 
was  British  property.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ealing  schooner, 
he  cut  the  Hohtein1  $  cables,  and  turned  her 
out  from  under  the  Crown  batteries." 

"Tho  Zealand,  74-,  the  last  ship  which 
struck,  had  drifted  iu  the  shoal  under  the 
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Crown  batteries ;  and  relying  on  the  protec- 
tion thus  afforded,  refused  to  acknowledge 
herself  captured ;  saying,  that  though  her 
flag  was  not  to  be  seen,  her  pendant  was 
still  flying.  Nelson  ordered  one  of  the 
British  brigs  and  three  long-boats  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  rowed  np  himself  to  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  to  communicate  with  the 
commodore  on  the  subject.  That  officer 
proved  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  whom  lie 
had  known  in  the  West  Indies.  He  invited 
himself  on  board;  and,  with  that  urbanity 
as  well  as  decision  which  always  character- 
ised him,  urged  his  claim  to  the  Zealand  so 
well,  that  it  was  admitted.  The  men  from 
the  boats  lashed  a  cable  round  her  bowsprit, 
and  the  gun-vessel  towed  her  away." 

An  official  account  of  the  battle  was  pub- 
lished by  Olfert  Fischer, — the  Danish  com- 
mander-in-chief,  whose  ship,  the  Danne- 
brog,  64,  after  having  sustained  for  two 
hours  the  terrible  fire  of  Nelson's  ship,  and 
having  had  two  successive  captains  and  three- 
fourths  of  her  crew  swept  away,  took  fire 
and  drifted,  while  burning  fiercely,  through 
the  enemy's  line,  spreading  universal  con- 
sternation. In  describing  the  battle,  Fischer 
asserted  that  the  British  force  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  Danish  ;  that  two  of  the  British 
ships-of-the-line  had  struck  ;  that  the  others 
were  so  crippled — especially  Nelson's  own 
ship — as  to  fire  only  single  shots  for  one 
hour  before  the  action  ceased ;  and  that 
Nelson,  in  the  middle  and  very  heat  of  the 
conflict,  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  shore, 
to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Nelson, 
indignant  at  the  statement,  addressed  a 
letter,  in  confutation  of  it,  to  the  adjutant- 
general,  Lindholm ;  thinking  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  do  so,  for  the  information 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  Fischer  as  having  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  battle,  and  consequently  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  truth  of  his  statement : 
"otherwise,"  said  the  indignant  hero,  "  had 
Commodore  Fischer  confined  himself  to  his 
own  veracity,  I  should  have  treated  his 
official  letter  with  the  contempt  it  deserved, 
and  allowed  the  world  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  the  two  contending  officers."  After 
pointing  out  and  detecting  some  of  the  mis- 
statements in  the  account,  he  adds  : — '*  As 
to  his  nonsense  about  victory,  his  royal 
1  highness  will  not  much  credit  him.  1 
\  sunk,  burned,  captured,  or  drove  into  the 
harbour  the  whole  line  of  defence  to  the 
southward  of  the  Crown  islands.  He  says, 
that  he  is  told  that  two  British  ships  struck. 
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Why  did  he  not  take  possession  of  them  ? 
I  took  possession  of  his  as  fast  as  they 
struck.  The  reason  is  clear,  that  he  did 
not  believe  it :  he  must  have  known  the 
falsity  of  the  report.  He  states,  that  the 
ship  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hoist  my 
flag,  fired  latterly  only  single  guns.  It  is 
true;  for  steady  and  cool  were  my  brave 
fellows,  and  did  not  wish  to  throw  away  a 
single  shot.  He  seems  to  exult  that  I  sent 
on  shore  a  flag  of  truce.  You  know,  and 
his  royal  highness  knows,  that  the  guns 
fired  from  the  shore  could  only  fire  through 
the  Danish  ships  which  had  surrendered; 
and  that,  if  I  fired  at  the  shore,  it  could  he 
only  in  the  same  manner.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  destroy  an  unresisting  Dane ! 
When  they  became  my  prisoners,  I  became 
their  protector." 

To  this  letter,  Lindholm  replied  in  an 
honourable  manner,  disclaiming  all  idea  of 
claiming  as  a  victory,  "  what  to  every  intent 
and  purpose  was  a  defeat,"  but  not  an  in- 
glorious one.  "  As  to  your  lordship's  mo- 
tive," he  added,  "  for  sending  a  flag  of 
truce,  it  never  can  be  misconstrued ;  and 
your  subsequent  conduct  has  sufficiently 
shown  that  humanity  is  always  the  com- 
panion of  true  valour.  You  have  done 
more :  you  have  shown  yourself  a  friend  to 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  the  since  rest  esteem  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  attached  to  your 
lordship."  In  his  reply  to  this  conciliatory 
apology,  Nelson  included  a  statement  of 
the  comparative  force  of  the  two  fleets. 

The  official  account  of  this  memorable 
battle,  as  given  in  its  heroic  actor's  own 
words,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  is— 

"  Elephant— OS  Copenhagen. 

"April  8,  1801. 

"  8ir, — In  obedience  to  your  directions  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron  which 
yon  did  me  the  honour  to  place  under  my 
command,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  that  able  officer, 
Captain  Riou,  and  tbe  unremitting  exertions 
of  Captain  Brisbane  and  the  masters  of  the 
Amazon  and  Cruiser,  in  particular,  buoyed 
the  channel  of  the  Outer  Deep  and  the 
position  of  the  Middle  Ground,  the  squadron 
passed  in  safety,  and  anchored  off  Draco  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st;  and  that  yesterday 
morning  I  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron 
to  weigh,  and  to  engage  the  Danish  line— 
eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting  from 


twenty-six  24-pounders  to  eighteen  18- 
pounders,  and  one  bomb- ship,  beside 
schooner  gun -vessels. 

"  These  were  supported  by  the  Crown 
islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and 
four  sail-of-the-line  moored  in  tbe  harbour's 
mouth,  and  some  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Amak. 

"  The  bomb-ship  and  schooner  gun-vessels 
made  their  escape;  the  other  seventeen  sail 
are  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken,  being  tbe  whole 
of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the 
Crown  islands,  after  a  battle  of  four  hours. 

"  From  the  very  intricate  navigation,  the 
Bellona  and  Russell  unfortunately  grounded  ; 
but  although  not  in  the  situation  assigned 
them,  yet  so  placed  as  to  be  of  great  service. 
The  Agamemnon  could  not  weather  the  shoal 
of  the  Middle  Ground,  and  was  obliged  to 
anchor ;  but  not  the  smallest  blame  can  be 
attached  to  Captain  Fancourt:  it  was  an 
event  to  which  all  ships  are  liable.  These 
accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  our 
line  by  the  three  snips  before  mentioned, 
who  would,  I  am  confident,  have  silenced 
the  Crown  islands,  the  two  outer  ships  in  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  have  preveuted  the 
heavy  loss  in  the  Defiance  and  Monarch ;  and 
which  unhappily  threw  the  gallant  aud  good 
Captain  Riou  (to  whom  I  had  given  the 
command  of  the  frigates  and  sloops — namely, 
Amazon,  Dtsiree,  Blanche,  Alcmette,  Dart, 
Arrow,  Cruiser,  and  Harpy,  to  assist  in 
the  attack  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour's 
mouth)  under  a  very  heavy  Are ;  the  conse- 
quence has  been  the  death  of  Captain  Riou, 
and  many  brave  officers  and  men  in  the 
frigates  and  sloops.  The  bombs  were 
directed  and  took  their  stations  abreast  the 
Elephant,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
arsenal. 

"  Captain  Rose,  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  direct  the  gun-brigs,  did  everything 
that  was  possible  to  get  them  forward,  but 
the  current  was  too  strong  for  them  to  be  of 
service  during  the  action ;  but  not  the  less 
merit  is  due  to  Captain  Rose,  and  1  believe, 
all  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  gun-brigs, 
for  their  exertions.  The  boats  of  those  ships 
of  the  fleet  who  were  not  ordered  on  the 
attack,  afforded  us  every  assistance ;  and 
the  officers  and  men  who  were  in  them 
merit  my  warmest  approbation.  The  Di'siree 
took  her  station  in  raking  the  southernmost 
Danish  ship-of-the-line,  and  performed  the 
greatest  service. 

"  Tbe  action  began  at  five  minutes  past 
ten.    The  van  was  led  by  Captain  George 
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Murray,  of  the  Edgar,  who  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  intrepidity,  which  was  well  followed 
up  by  every  captain,  officer,  and  man  in  the 
squadron.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you 
the  high  and  distinguished  merit  and  gal- 
lantry of  Rear-admiral  Graves.  To  Captain 
Foley,  who  permitted  me  the  honour  of 
hoisting  my  flag  in  the  Elephant,  I  feel 
under  the  greatest  obligation :  his  advice 
was  necessary  on  mauy  and  important  oc- 
casions during  the  battle. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  express  how  much  I  feel 
indebted  to  every  captain,  officer,  and  man, 
for  their  zeal  and  distinguished  bravery  on 
this  occasion.  The  Honourable  Colonel 
Stewart  did  me  the  favour  to  be  on  board 
the  Elephant;  and  himself,  with  every 
officer  and  soldier  under  his  orders,  shared 
with  pleasure  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
day. 

"  The  loss  in  battle  has  naturally  been 
very  heavy.  Amongst  many  brave  officers 
and  men  who  were  killed,'  I  have,  with 
sorrow,  to  place  the  name  of  Captain  Mosse, 
of  the  Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  to  lament  his  loss ;  and  among  the 
wounded,  that  of  Captain  Sir  Thomas  B. 
Thompson,  of  the  Bellona. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

"  Nelson  and  Bbonte." 


Three  days  afrcr  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, Sir  Hyde  Parker  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
Roads  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  for 
Revel,  leaving  Nelson  in  the  St.  George.vrith  a 
few  frigates,  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  spars  and 
rigging  should  be  repaired.  The  Holttein, 
Monarch,  and  /«*  were  dispatched  home 
with  the  wounded.  The  fleet  directed  its 
course  along  the  channel  called  "the 
Grounds,"  between  the  islands  of  Aroak 
and  Saltholm.  To  enable  them  to  pass  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation,  most  of 
the  men-of-war  had  to  tranship  their  guns 
into  merchant- vessels ;  aud  even  then  most 
of  them  touched  the  ground,  and  some  of 
them  stuck  fast  for  a  while :  at  length,  by 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  sailors, 
the  ships  effected  their  passage  and  entered 
the  Baltic  by  this  route,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  aud  Prus- 
sian navigators  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  locality.  The  object  of  proceed- 
ing to  Revel  was  to  attack  the  Russian 
fleet  which  was  lying  frozen-up  there, 
waiting  for  a  thaw,  in  order  to  put  to  sea 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Swedes;  but 
Sir  Hyde  ascertaining,  on  his  passage,  that 
1«0 


the  Swedish  ships  had  pnt  to  sen  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  Russian  fleet,  he  altered 
his  course,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
Swedish  squadron. 

The  instant  that  Nelson  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  probability  of  an  action  between 
the  British  and  Swedish  fleets,  though  Sir 
Hyde  was  ten  leagues  distant,  and  both  wind 
and  current  contrary,  he  embarked  in  a  six- 
oared  cutter ;  and  though  night  was  setting 
in — one  of  the  cold  spring  nights  of  the 
north — and  that  in  his  haste  he  had  left  his 
hoat-cloxk  behind,  he  ordered  the  crew  to 
pull  with  all  their  might  towards  the  ex- 
pected scene  of  conflict.  "  His  anxiety," 
says  one  of  the  boat's  crew,  "  for  nearly  six 
hours,  lest  he  should  not  reach  the  fleet,  is 
beyond  all  conception.  As  it  was  extremely 
cold,  I  wished  him  to  put  on  a  great  coat  of 
mine  which  was  iu  the  boat.  His  reply 
was — '  No,  I  am  not  cold ;  my  anxiety  for 
my  country  will  keep  me  warm.'  Presently 
he  said,  '  Do  you  think  the  fleet  has  sailed 
from  Boruholm  ?  If  it  has,  we  must  follow 
to  Carlscrona.' "  About  midnight  he  reached 
the  fleet.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Swedish  squadron  was  discovered;  but  as 
soon  as  thev  perceived  the  British  fleet,  they 
took  shelter  behind  the  batteries  of  Carls- 
crona. Sir  Hyde  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
stating  that  Denmark  had  concluded  an 
armistice,  and  requiring  an  explicit  declara- 
tion from  the  court  of  Sweden  whether  she 
would  adhere  to  or  abandon  the  confederacy 
against  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  a  reply 
being  received,  that  the  king  of  Sweden 
"  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  equitable  pro- 
posals made  by  deputies  furnished  with 
proper  authority  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  united  northern  powers," 
Sir  Hyde  sailed  for  the  gulf  of  Finland ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  despatch 
boat,  from  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Co- 
penhagen, brought  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  that  his  successor 
Alexander,  had  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
England  to  his  father,  of  terminating  the 
dispute  by  a  convention.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  Sir  Hyde  returned  to  Kioge 
I  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Zealand ;  where,  on  the 
'  5th  of  May,  despatches  arrived  from  London, 
recalling  him,  and  appointing  Lord  Nelson 
commander-in-chief.  Nelson,  now  left  the 
'  unfettered  master  of  his  actions,  determined 
to  sail  for  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Having, 
by  a  flag  of  truce,  informed  the  admiral  at 
Cronstadt,  that  although  Sir  Hyde  Parker  | 
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had  consented  not  to  interrupt  the  Swe- 
dish navigation,  he  should  act  against  the 
Swedish  fleet  if  he  found  it  at  sea.  He, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  himself,  of 
"  having  all  the  English  shipping  and  pro- 
perty restored,"  set  sail  with  eleven  sail-of- 
thc-line,  one  frigate,  and  two  brig-sloops, 
leaving  Captain  Murray  with  seven  sail-of- 
the-line  and  a  frigate  to  cruise  off  Carls- 
crona.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  carried  hira 
iu  four  days  to  the  Revel  Roads.  But  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  the  Russian 
squadron  had,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  sailed  for 
Crunstndt,  and  were  now  safe  under  its 
cannon.  Thither  they  were  followed  by 
Kelson,  who,  opening  friendly  communica- 
tions with  the  governor,  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  proposing  to  wait  on  him 
personally,  and  urged  the  immediate  release 
of  British  subjects,  and  the  restoration  of 
British  property.  The  answer  arrived  on 
the  16th,  iu  which  the  Russian  ministry, 
while  professing  on  the  part  of  Russia  the 
most  friendly  disposition  towards  Great 
Britain,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  arri- 
val of  a  British  fleet  in  a  Russian  port,  and 
their  wish  that  it  should  return.  To  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  implied  in  this  com- 
munication, Nelson's  reply  was,  that  "  the 
word  of  a  British  admiral,  when  given  in 
explanation  of  any  part  of  his  conduct,  was 
as  sacred  as  that  of  any  sovereign's  in 
Europe."  Having  dispatched  this  rebuke, 
he  immediately  stood  out  to  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Baltic.  In  a  letter  to  the 
British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  stating  this 
transaction,  "  I  hope  all  is  right,"  he  said, 
"but  seamen  are  but  bad  negotiators;  for 
we  put  to  issue  in  five  minutes  what  diplo- 
matic forms  would  be  five  months  doing." 
While  at  anchor  off  Rostock,  he  received  a 
despatch  from  tho  Russian  court,  contain- 
ing the  intelligence  that  the  British  vessels 
and  crews  were  ordered  to  be  liberated. 
Thus  were  the  amicable  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  once  more  re- 
stored, a  convention  having  been  signed  on 
the  17th  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  Lord  St. 
Helens  and  the  Russian  miuistry,  in  which 
all  disputes  were  adjusted.  On  the  6th  of 
June,  he  returned  to  Kiogc  Bay  ;  and  on  the 
13th  received  the  sanction  of  the  admiralty 
to  an  application  he  had  made,  on  account 
of  bad  health,  to  return  to  England.  On 
the  18th,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Charles  Maurice 
Pole  arrived  to  take  the  command,  and  on 
the  19th  Lord  Nelson  quitted  the  Baltic  in 
the  Kite  frigate.    Admiral  Pole  remained 


on  the  station  until  the  end  of  July,  when 
there  being  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the  confederated 
powers  having  abandoned  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  acceded  to  the  same 
terms  as  Russia  had,  he  was  ordered  home. 
His  command,  though  short,  was  memo- 
rable, he  having  on  his  return  worked  the 
fleet  through  the  intricate  channel  of  the 
Great  Belt  against  adverse  winds — a  per- 
formance hitherto  deemed  impracticable  for 
line-of-battlc  ships.  lit  consequence  of  tho 
dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy,  or 
armed  neutrality,  the  Danish  troops  evacu- 
ated the  city  of  Hamburg;  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  other  German  rivers 
was  re-opened  to  the  British  flag;  and 
Prussia  agreed  to  deliver  up  Bremen  and 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  on  the  return  of 
peace.  On  her  part,  Great  Britain  took  off 
the  embargo  on  all  the  ships  of  the  Baltic 
powers,  and,  as  far  as  Danish  vessels  were 
concerned,  defrayed  the  expense  of  putting 
it  on  and  taking  it  off  out  of  her  own  trea- 
sury. During  the  rupture  between  England 
and  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Swedish 
islands  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  and 
the  Dutch  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  their  dependencies, 
surrendered  to  a  British  naval  force  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  and  Lieutenant-general 
Trigg;  but  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Petersburg,  they  were  restored  to  their 
owners  on  the  return  of  peaceful  relations 
between  the  belligerents. 

Though  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  been 
baffled  in  his  schemes  in  respect  of  the 
northern  confederacy,  as  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  entered  into  on  the  9th  of  February 
with  Austria  relieved  him  from  apprehen- 
sions of  any  serious  struggle  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  now  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
"  Tous  les  may  ens  propres  a  entretenir 
la  haine  dc  la  nation  centre  la  CJrande- 
Bretagne,"  says  the  author  of  Victoire*  et 
Conqtutes,  "fut  employes  avec  activite  ct 
avec  succes.  Les  an  tori  tea,  les  orateurs  du 
gouvernmeut,  les  ecrivains  publicistes  riva- 
liserent  de  zele  pour  precher  cctte  espace 
de  croisade  conbre  l'eternelle  ennemie  de  la 
France."  For  this  purpose,  the  first  consul 
ordered  camps  to  be  formed  between  Bruges 
and  Ostend,  at  Brest,  St.  Maloes,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast;  but  principally  at  Dun- 
kirk and  Boulogne,  which  last-mentioned 
port  was  to  be  the  central  rendezvous  of  the 
giand  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  flat- bottomed 
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pramcs,  which  had  been  prepared  in  various 
French  and  Dutch  port*.    Among  many 
absurd  fictiona  fabricated  to  terrify  the 
people  of  England,  it  was  pompously  an- 
nounced,  that  among  other  fearful  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  invasion,  a  raft 
was  to  be  used  of  an  immense  sise,  worked 
by  a  mechanical  process;  defended  by  a 
wooden  parapet,  behind  which  the  troops 
could  fight  as  in  a  castle  or  entrenchment ; 
and  supplied  with  furnaces,  with  which  to 
pour  red-hot  balls  on  the  British  ships. 

To  meet  these  hostile  demonstrations, 
corresponding  preparations  were  made  by 
the  British  government.     Measures  were 
immediately  taken  for  calling  out  the  mili- 
tary force  of  every  description.    The  supple- 
mental militias  were  embodied;  parks  of 
artillery  were  formed  :  measures  were  taken 
for  protecting  the  mouths  of  the  navigable 
rivers;   for  the  removal  of  all  guides  to 
navigation,   where  descent   was  feasible: 
signals  (both  for  day  and  night)  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  every  precaution  was  made  for 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  should 
he  effect  a  landing.     Among  the  other 
measures  taken,  Lord  Nelson  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to 
protect  the  coast  from  Orford  Ness  to  Beachy 
Head.    To  forestnl  the  enemy  in  his  de- 
signs, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  powerful  armament  of  bombs  aud  light 
vessels,  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Downs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
enemy's  flotilla  st  Boulogne.    The  force 
under  his  command,  besides  the  bombs  and 
light  vessels,  consisted  of  the  ships  of  the 
line  the  Ley  den  and  De  liuyler,  the  JMt,  of 
60  guns,  and   the  Harold  and  Brilliant 
frigates— in  all  about  forty  sail.    He  after- 
wards hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Medusa. 
The  enemy's  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  consisted  of  four  schooners  and 
twenty- six  gun-boats  and    luggers.  On 
both  sides  of  the  town  extensive  encamp- 
ments were  formed.    Nelson,  on  arriving 
off  Boulogne,  employed  the  following  day 
in  reconnoitring  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
certing the  plan  of  attack.    The  flotilla  was 
ranged  in  a  line  along  the  beach  on  each 
side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  about  half- 
a-mile  from  the  shore.    Each  vessel  was 
defended  by  long  poles,  headed  with  iron 
spikes  projecting  from  their  sides:  strong 
nettings  were  braced  up  to  their  lower-yards ; 
tlie*o  were  chained  by  the  bottom  to  the 
shore:  the  ships  were  strongly  manned  with 
"       r    provided  each  with  three  loaded, 
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muskets;  and  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  batteries  on  the  shore.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  Lord  Nelson  stood  close 
into  Boulogne  with  some  of  the  bomb-vessels 
and  threw  several  bombs  to  ascertain  the 
t  best  method  of  their  reaching  the  enemy, 
rinding  the  proper  range,  they  were  recalled, 
ana  the  whole  armament  anchored  about 
four  miles  from  the  land.    Orders  were 
then  issued  to  begin  the  attack  at  break  of 
day  next  morning.    At  four  o'clock,  be 
stationed  five  bombs  in  an  oblique  line, 
stretching  from  the  west  end  of  the  line  of 

about  five  o'clock,  and  began  firing.  The 
other  ships  of  war  were  stationed?  under 

re»L  Vn  aThCr  ,.iD°  *****  the  bombs, 
ready  to  render  assistance.  For  the  pur. 
posa  of  inducing  the  enemy  to  disclose  bis 
s  rong  pomts   the  ship,  of  war  were  sent 

»h£.  .K  mLface  of  the  ^teries, 

where  they  fired  one  broadside,  and  tacking 

round,  fired  the  other;  then  sailin-  awav 
they  loaded  for  another  similar  attack  E? 
this  manoeuvre,  it  was  discovered  that  tb« 
™  ^        ^ear  upon  the  bornb! 
iu\r+\  h»A  ^    •     ,  object  the  British  ad- 
mirall had  in  view  by  this  manoeuvre,  was  to 
nduce  the  enemy  to  draw  all  hi,' 
toward,  the  mouth  of  the  harbour!  that 
being  ,n  a  cluster,  their  destruction  miXl 
he  more  read.ly  effected  in  the  night  •  Cut 
the  wind  shifting,  the  attack  became  im- 
practicable, and  the  whole  fleet  was  obliged 
to  haul  off  without  making  the  attempt 


On  the  6th,  a  sufficient  force  beinir 


Boulogne,  Lord  Nelson  returned  "wkh^arT 
of  his  squadron  to  Margate,  from  which  I.A 

8tu  ,0  Boulogac-  •i,h  -  i 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  armed 
boats  of  the  squadron  were  formed  into  four 
divisions,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Captains  Somerv.llc  Parker,  Cotgrave,  and 
Jones,  accompanied  by  a  division  of  roortnr 
boats,  under   the    command  of  Captain" 
Coun.    At  about  half-post  eleven  r  x  the 
boats  m  their  respective  divisions  pu't  off 
from  the  Meduto,  in  perfect  order;  but  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  rapiditv  of 
the  tide,  separated  the  divisions.  Each 
division   ha(f  it*  appropriate  number  of 
enemy  s  vessels  to  attack ;  the  first  becin- 
nmg  to  the  eastward,  and  so  on  in  Sthc 
order  westward.  The  second  division,  under 
Captain   Parker,  closed   with   the  enemy  I 
at  half-post  twelve,  Sunday  mornin-  Can 
tain  Parker  ordered  Captain  Wilhams,  with 
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the  subdivision  under  his  orders,  to  push 
oa  to  attack   the  vessels  to  the  north- 
ward of  him,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
others,  ran  alongside  a  larger  brig  off  the 
mole-head,  carrying  the  French  commander's 
pendant.    The  boats  were  no  sooner  along- 
nde  of  this  ship,  than  they  attempted  to 
board.    But  the  strong  netting  baffled  all 
tbeir  endeavours;  and  an  instantaueous  dis- 
charge from  about  200  soldiers  on  her  gun- 
vale,  either  killed  or  desperately  wounded 
Captain  Parker  and  two-thirds  of  his  crew. 
Had  not  the  Medusa's  cutter  carried  off 
Captain  Parker's  boat,  she  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.   Captain  Wil- 
liams led  his  subdivision  against  the  enemy 
viih  the  utmost  gallantry.    He  took  one 
lugger,  and  had  commenced  an  attack  on  a 
brig,  when  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw, 
together  with  Captaiu  Parker's  boat.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  bis  boat's  crew  had  been  killed 
or  wounded.    Captain  Cotgrave's  division 
was  the  next  which  came  up.  His  own  boat 
received  so  many  shots  from  the  enemy's 
batteries  in  her  bottom,  that  she  was  soon 
in  a  sinking  state;  and  the  rest  of  his  divi- 
sion were  soon  in  a  like  condition.  Captain 
Sooerville's  division  being  carried  away  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  did  not  come  up 
villi  the  enemy's  flotilla  till  a  little  liefoie 
dawn.  On  reaching  his  destination,  he  soon 
carried  a  brig;  but  seeing  no  likelihood  of 
getting  her  off,  in  consequeuce  of  the  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  grapeshot  from  the 
there  and  the  enemy's  vessels,  he  abandoned 
her  and  pushed  out  of  the  bay. 

The  fourth  division,  notwithstanding  all 
their  exertions,  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  returning  tide,  get  to  the 
westward  of  any  part  of  the  euemy's  line 
until  near  daylight.  On  approaching  tho 
eastern  part  of  the  line,  in  order  to  assist 


the  first  division  then  engaged,  it  met  them 
returning.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  day  breaking  apace,  the  boats  returned 
to  their  respective  ships. 

Captain  Conn,  with  the  mortars,  advanced 
in  support  of  Captain  Parker's  division,  to- 
wards the  pier,  until  he  was  aground  in  the 
headmost  boat.  He  then  opened  his  fire, 
and  threw  about  eight  shells  into  the  har- 
bour. From  the  strength  of  the  ebb,  he 
was  not  able  to  keep  his  station  off  the  pier- 
head. He  continued,  however,  his  attack  on 
the  French  camp,  till  the  enemy's  fire  had 
slackened  and  almost  totally  failed,  and 
Captain  Parker's  division  had  returned 
without  him. 

After  four  hours  of  gallant  conduct,  only 
one  French  lugger  was  brought  off.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  iu  killed  and  wounded, 
was  172 ;  that  of  the  enemy  must  have  been 
considerable,  not  only  from  the  havoc  made 
by  the  British  seamen  and  marines,  but 
from  the  volleys  of  musketry  poured  upon 
them  by  their  own  countrymen,  after  their 
brigs  and  boats  had  been  boarded,  had 
fallen,  or  were  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  enemy's 
flotilla,  had  been  that  of  a  generous  enemy. 
As  the  British  boats  approached  him,  he 
called  out  in  English,  "  Let  me  advise  you, 
I  my  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep  your  distance : 
,  you  can  do  nothing  here ;  and  it  is  only 
t  uselessly  shedding  the  blood  of  brave  men 
'  to  make  the  attempt."  On  Sunday  after- 
1  noon,  Lord  Nelson,  with  part  of  the  fleet, 
returned  to  the  Downs.  The  remainder  of 
the  ships  continued  for  some  time  to  cruise 
on  the  French  coast.  During  the  action  of 
the  3rd  of  August,  the  hills  near  Boulogne 
and  the  heights  of  Dover  were  crowded  with 
thousands  of  spectators. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  ARMY  IN  EGYTT. 


Menou — who,  on  the  assassination  of  General 
Klcber,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Egypt — having  refused  to 
ratify  the  convention  of  El- A  risen  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  the  British  government 
prepared  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  that  important  settlement  by  force  of 


The  various  divisions  of  the  forces  having 
reached  their  rendezvous  in  Malta,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1800,  the  fleet,  with  the 
first  division  on  board,  got  under  weigh, 
and  set  sail  from  Valetta  for  Marraorice  Bay, 
which  had  been  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ins  of  the  English  and  Turkish  contingent 


arms.    The  troops  intended  for  this  service  1  which  was  to  co-operate  with  them.    On  the 
were  those  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  1 29th  it  entered  that  bay,  where,  for  the  pur-  \ 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar;  and  an  expeditionary  pose  of  recruiting  the  health  of  the  troops  and 
i  force  of  10,000  men,  under  General  Baird.  I  revictuailiug  the  ships,  they  staved  till  the 
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22  nd  of  February.  On  March  the  2nd,  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir;  but  the  sea 
ran  so  high,  and  the  surf  was  so  heavy,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  effecting  a  landing 
till  the  7th;  when  the  swell  beginning  to 
abate  considerably,  it  was  determined  to 
attempt  the  landing  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.   Accordingly,  orders  were  issued  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  two  o'clock  a  rocket  was 
fired  from  the  flag-ship  as  a  signal  for  dis- 
embarking.   Immediately  the  first  division, 
consisting  of  the  reserve  under  Major-gene- 
ral Moore ;  the  brigade  of  guards,  under 
Major-general  Ludlow;   part  of  the  foot 
brigade,  comprising  the  royals,  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  the  54th,  and  200  men  of  the  2nd 
bnttalion — in  all  5,500  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Coote,  descended 
from  their  transports,  and  assembled  in  the 
boats;  the  remainder  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
brigades  of  that  division   were  placed  in 
ships  close  to  the  shore,  that  a  support 
might  be  promptly  given  as  soon  as  the 
landing  had  been  effected.    The  launches, 
containing  the  field-artillery,  as  well  as  a 
detachment  of  marines  to  co-operate  with 
the  armv,  moved  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.    At  three  o'clock,  the  signal 
■  was  made  for  their  proceeding  to  rendezvous 
round  one  of  the  brigs  and  two  armed 
vessels,  stationed  in  a  line  opposite  the 
shore,  and  out  of  gun-shot,  round  which 
they  were  to  form,  and  wait  the  order  for 
pushing  to  the  land.    By  eight  o'clock,  the 
I  line  of  boats  being  formed,  the  signal  to 
|  advance  was  given,  under  cover  of  the  fire 
of  the  Tartarut  and  Fury  bomb-vessels, 
two  gun-boats,  and  three  armed  launches. 
Suddenly  the  enemy's  artillery,  disposed  in 
a  concave  semicircle  on  the  sand-hills  which 
lined  the  beach,  and  the  guus  of  Aboukir 
Castle  vomited  a  terrible  shower  of  grape- 
shot,  shells,  and  langridge,  so  ploughing  up 
the  water,  that  it  foamed  like  surf  rolling 
over  breakers.   But  nowise  daunted,  though 
surrounded  by  death  in  its  most  appalling 
shapes,  the  boats  continued  steadily  to  ad- 
vance, the  troops  cheering  and  huzzaing, 
and  without  returning  a  single  shot. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  took  ground  the 
troops  leaped  out,  and  immediately  forming, 
advanced  against  the  enemy,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge  to  receive  them.  On 
the  right,  the  four  flank  companies  of  the 
40th  and  the  23rd,  with  fixed  bayonets, imme- 


diately charging  up  a  hill,  the  sand  of  which 
yielded  under  their  feet  ns  they  climbed, 
drove  the  Gist  French  demi-brigade,  which 
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was  drawn  up  on  the  top,  so  precipitately 
before  them,  as  to  compel  them  to  leave 
their  guns  behind  them.    On  the  right,  the 
guards  and  the  royals,  as  they  came  out  of 
the  water,  were  charged  by  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry ;  but  they  speedily  repulsed 
them  with  considerable  loss.     After  the 
contest  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  enemy  retreated  into  the  plain,  leaving 
the  possession  of  the  sand-hills  in  the  hands 
of  their  opponents,  with  400  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides  six  pieces 
of  cannon.    In  this  affair,  the  diminution 
of  the  British  troops  was  124  killed,  585 
wounded,  and  thirty -eight  missing;  seamen 
and   marines — twenty-two   killed,  seventy 
wounded,  and  seven  missing.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  on  this  occasion  could  not  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  as  they  removed,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  many  of  the  dead. 
When  the  British  reached  the  position  which 
the  enemy  hnd  taken  up  in  the  plain,  they 
drew  up  opposite  to  them ;   and  in  tin* 
situation  both  armies  remained  cannouading 
each  other  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  whea 
the  French  were  observed  in  retreat.  At 
this  juncture  the  second  division  came  up, 
and  took  their  ground  in  front  of  Aboukir 
Castle,  which  had  refused  to  surrender  on 
being  summoned.    An  adequate  force  being 
left  for  the  reduction  of  that  fort,  the  united 
divisions,  ou  the  9th,  advanced  towards 
Alexandria;  and  on  the  12th  reached  • 
small  village  where  the  troops  encamped. 
In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  had,  with  6,000 
men,  uudcr  Generals  Fria'ut  and  Lauusse, 
taken  a  firmly  entrenched  position  ou  the 
heights  of  Nicopolis,  which  arc  in  front  of 
Alexandria,  and  extend  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  canal  of  Alexandria.     The  hostile 
armies  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
the  British   army  advanced   against  the 
enemy,  already  in  march  to  meet  their  op. 
poneuU.    As  soon  as  they  came  in  colliMon, 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  au  impetuous  charge  ou  the  90th, 
who  receiving  them  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  compelled  them  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  with  considerable  loss  from  a 
well-timed  volley.     Their  attack  on  eTcry 
other  part  of  the  line  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful.   The  92nd  advauced  to  the  very  mouths 
of  two  field-pieces,  which,  though  destruc- 
tive discharges  of  grape  were  poured  from 
them,  they  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon. 
As  the  British  artillery,  from  want  of  horses, 
moved  but  slowly,  being  dragged  by  men 
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with  great  difficulty  through  the  heavy 
sands,  the  enemy,  in  his  retreat,  repeatedly 
halted,  and  taking  up  a  new  position  with 
their  flying  artillery,  bitterly  galled  their 
pursuers  until  they  came  within  musket- 
range  of  them,  when  wheeling  about,  they 
again  resumed  their  retreat  until  they 
reached  their  strongly-entrenched  position 
on  the  heights  of  Nicopolis.  The  British 
commander,  desirous  of  followiug  up  his 
success,  and  by  a  coup-de-main  carrying 
the  enemy's  position,  advanced  across  the 
plain;  and  it  was  determined  that  General 
Hutchinson,  with  some  brigades  which  had 
been  but  little  engaged  in  the  action,  should 
atttack  the  French  on  the  right ;  and  that 
the  left  should  be  attacked  near  the  sea  by 
the  corps  of  reserve,  supported  by  the  guards. 
On  reconnoitring,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  French  occupied  so  favourable  a 
position  on  the  heights,  that  it  would  be  ira- 

Eossible  to  dislodge  them  without  a  very 
eavy  loss.  The  attack  not  being  considered 
practicable,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  army 
took  possession  of  the  camp  which  the  French 
had  occupied  in  the  morning.  In  this  battle, 
the  seamen  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  the 
marines  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith, 
emulated  the  conduct  of  the  army.  The  loss 
of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
1,100*  men;  that  of  the  French  above  half 
that  number,  with  five  cannon  and  one 
howitzer.  The  inequality  of  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
artillery  and  cavalry  ;  he  having  had  nearly 
700  well-mounted  cavalry,  and  forty  pieces 
of  artillery  (generally  consisting  of  curricle 
guns)  in  the  field ;  whereas,  the  British  had 
scarcely  250  wretchedly  mounted  horsemen, 
and  but  few  guns,  which  were  dragged  up 
the  heights  by  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, both  on  the  occasion  of  their  landiug, 
and  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  13th.  The 
day  after  the  first  engagement,  the  following 
general  order  was  issued : — "  The  gallant 
behaviour  of  the  troops  yesterday  claims 
from  the  commander-in-chief  the  warmest 
praise  that  he  can  bestow;  and  it  is  with 
particular  satisfaction  that  he  observed  their 
conduct,  marked  equally  for  ardent  bravery, 
as  by  coolness,  regularity,  and  order.  Major- 
generals  Coote,  Ludlow,  and  Moore,  and 
Brigadier-general  Oakes,  who  led  the  troops 

"  The  preciie  lots  wa*  166  killed  and  946  wounded. 
Of  the  teamen,  27  were  killed  and  64  wounded. 
The  marines  had  been  detached  to  Aboukir. 

vol.  i.  2  a 


that  effected  the  landing,  and  were  engaged, 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby'8  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  the  whole  operation. 
The  commander-in-chief  has  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  effectual  assistance 
received  from  the  navy  on  this  occasion,  in 
consequence  of  the  judicious  arrangements 
directed  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith ;  and  it  is 
his  intention  to  request  his  lordship  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  Captain  Cochrane,  of 
the  Ajax,  who  superintended  the  disembarka- 
tion ;  as  well  as  the  officers  employed  under 
him  on  that  service,  and  officers  and  men  in 
the  gun-boats  and  armed  launches  that 
covered  the  landing.  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  captains,  officers,  and  men  from  the 
Bhips  of  war  who  acted  with  the  army  on 
shore,  will  be  pleased  to  accept  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  thanks,  for  the  activity  with 
which  they  brought  forward  the  field- 
artillery,  and  for  the  intrepidity  and  zeal  with 
which  they  acquitted  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vice entrusted  to  them." 

On  the  14th,  Sir  Ralph  again  issued  a 
general  order,  expressing  his  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. The  order  ran  as  follows : — "  The 
commander-in-chief  bas  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  thanking  the  troops  for  their, 
soldierlike  and  intrepid  conduct  in  the 
action  of  yesterday.  He  feels  it  particularly 
incumbent  on  him  to  express  his  most  per- 
fect satisfaction  at  the  steady  and  gallant 
behaviour  of  Major-general  Craddock's  bri- 
gade; and  he  desires  that  Major-general 
Craddock  will  assure  them,  that  their  meri- 
torious conduct  commands  his  approbation. 
To  the  90th  and  92nd  regiments,  and  Dil- 
lon's, an  equal  share  of  praise  is  due ;  and 
when  it  has  been  well-earned,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief has  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
bestowing  it." 

On  the  17th,  the  castle  of  Aboukir  being 
reduced  to  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins,  sur- 
rendered. In  the  course  of  the  evening  of 
the  19th,  500  Turks,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  forces  which  had  landed  in  Marep,  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  under  the  Capoutan 
Pasha,  joined  the  army.  In  the  meantime 
Menou  had  concentrated  the  French  forces 
in  a  very  strong  position  on  the  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  the  sea  to  the  canals 
of  Alexandria,  and  almost  under  the  walls 
of  that  famous  city.  The  French  army 
consisted  of  11,000  men  (1,400  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  well-mounted),  and  forty-six 
of  cannon.    The  British  army  occu- 
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pied  a  line  about  a  mile  in  extent,  nearly 
four  miles  from  Alexandria,  having  a  sandy 
plain  in  the  front,  the  sea  on  their  right, 
and  the  lake  Maadieh  and  the  canal  of 
Alexandria  (at  thnt  time  dry)  on  their  left. 
Their  extreme  right  rested  on  the  ruins 
of  Cteaar's  Camp,  and  a  small  redoubt  was 
thrown  up  in  front.  Their  flanks  were 
covered  by  gun-boats  and  redoubts.  In 
this  position  Menou  resolved  to  attack 
them ;  and  proclaimed  a  louis-d'or  as  a  re- 


ward for  each  man  who  would  volun- 
teer to  commence  the  action,  by  turning 
the  right  of  his  enemy.  The  21st  demi- 
brigade,  amounting  to  900  men  (termed 
the  invincible*,  for  their  success  in  the  re- 
cent Italian  campaigns),  undertook  the 
task.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  20th,  ap- 
prised Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  that  he  had 
obtained  intelligence  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  attack  the  British  army  on  the  following 
morning. 


BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  MARCH  21st. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  was  the  farthest  advanced :  Menou 
observing  this,  resolved  to  attack  it  and  the 
centre ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  this  design,  at 
the  same  time  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
left  wiug.    After  defeating  the  right,  his 
orders  were  to  drive  the  British  into  the  lake 
Maadieh,  on  which  their  left  rested.  On 
the  20th,  General  Moore  was  the  general  of 
the  day,  and  continued  with  the  troops  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Everything  had  been  apparently  quiet  in 
the  enemy's  camp  during  the  night.  About 
half-past  three  the  British  troops  were  getting 
under  arms,  preparing  for  the  attack  which 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  information  they  had  re- 
ceived, led  them  to  expect.     The  plain 
which  stretched  between  the  two  camps,  and 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  French,  were 
enveloped  in  mist,  which  every  eye  was  en- 
deavouring to  pierce,  when  the  sharp  report 
of  a  musket-shot  was  heard,  and  then  the 
boom  of  two  cannon-shots  on  the  left.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  smart  fire  of 
musketry  being  opened  on   the  farthest 
fi&he,  on  the  left  of  the  British  position,  and 
Brigadier-general  Stuart  marched  his  forage- 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  point  attacked. 
At  the  same  moment  a  heavy  fire,  both  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  was  commenced  on 
the  right  of  the  British  army.  In  their  false 
attack  on  the  left,  the  enemy  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, and  entered  a  small  fljche  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  British ;  the  camp- 
sentinels  turned  the  12- pounder  which  was 
mounted  in  it  on  our  men,  and  had  actually 
fired  one  shot  from  it,  when  a  redoubt  in 
the  rear  of  the  fltche  opening  their  fire  on 
them,  they  quickly  retreated,  carrying  off 
with  them  three  officers,  one  aerjeant,  and 
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ten  rank  and  file  of  the  5th  brigade.  The 
enemy  thinking  he  had  drawn  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  to  the  left,  and  having 
easily  driven  in  their  pickets,  hastily  advanced 
with  his  whole  force. 

His  object  now  was,  by  a  sudden  and 
spirited  attack,  to  turn  and  overwhelm  the 
reserve,  which,  by  its  advanced  position, 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Having  accomplished  this,  his  next  aim  was 
to  force  the  British  centre  with  his  united 
troops ;  and  while  the  attention  of  the  left 
was  occupied  by  the  false  attack,  the  whole 
force  of  his  cavalry  was  to  avail  itself  of  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  by  an  impetuous 
charge,  to  drive  the  British  army  into  Lake 
Aboukir ;  thus,  at  a  blow,  deciding  the  con- 
test. 

For  this  purpose  Lanusse's  division,  form- 
ing the  left  wing,  advanced  boldly  against 
the  British  right ;  at  the  same  time  Sylly's 
brigade  marched  direct  on  the  redoubt 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  Roman 
ruins ;  while  Valentine's  brigade  proceeded 
along  the  sea-side  to  penetrate  between 
it  and  the  eminence  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Caesars.  Sylly's  brigade  took  possession  of 
a  small  redan ;  but  staggered  by  the  heavy 
fire  from  the  redoubt,  it  was  obliged  to  fall 
back.  Valentine's  brigade,  while  moving 
along  the  sea-shore,  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress by  the  fire  from  the  ruins,  which  were 
defended  by  the  23rd  and  58th  regiments, 
and  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th.  Still 
attempting  to  force  its  way  between  them 
and  the  redoubt,  the  69th  demi -brigade  was 
taken  in  flank  by  a  discharge  of  grapeshot, 
and  suffered  considerable  loss.  On  this, 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  refusing  to 
advance,  Lanusse,  in  his  endeavour  to  rally 
them,  had  his  thigh  carried  off  by  a 
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•hot.  Confusion  ensuing,  the  corps  took  to 
flight. 

Sylly's  troops,  not  being  able  to  clear  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  attempted  to  turu  it, 
but  were  repulsed,  with  great  loss,  by  the 
28th  regiment,  who  were  there  posted. 
Being  assailed  both  in  front  and  rear  at 
the  same  moment,  the  rear  rank  faced 
about,  and  thus,  both  ranks  standing  back 
to  back,  repelled  their  assailants.  While 
this  was  passing  on  the  right  of  the  British 
line,  Rampon's  division  made  an  attack  on 
the  centre.  In  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
brigade  of  guards,  which  was  a  little  in 
advance,  they  were  received  with  so  warm 
and  well-sustained  a  fire  from  the  third  re- 
giment of  this  corps,  whose  left  was  thrown 
back,  and  from  the  royals,  that  they  were 
obliged,  after  a  sharp  contest,  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss. 

Destin's  division  leaving  the  redoubt  on 
the  left,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  ruins,  but 
they  were  so  warmly  received  by  the  42nd, 
that  in  their  attempt  to  retreat,  a  battalion 
of  the  21st  brigade,  surnamed  the  "  Invin- 
cibles,"  was  surrounded  by  the  42nd  and 
58th  regiments,  and  compelled  to  lay  down 
its  arms,  having  lost  two-thirds  of  its  num- 
bers. Its  standard,41  on  which  were  blazoned 
its  exploits — namelv,  Le  Passage  de  Serin  a 
Le  Passage  du  Tagfiaraento,  Le  Passage  dc 
l'Isonso,  La  Prise  de  Grats,  Le  Pont  de 
Lodi — being  taken  by  the  British. 

At  this  juncture,  Menou  having  been 
I  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
1  British  line,  determined  to  make  a  last 
I      *  The  circumstances  attending  the  capture  of  thii 
standard  were : — The  left  wing  of  the  42nd,  under  the 
|  command  of  Major  Stirling-,  wan  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  support  of  the  left  of  the  28th.    On  taking  up 
j  their  position,  hearing  in  their  rear  some  persons 
;  speaking  French  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  parties  were  some  of  General  Stu- 
art's foreign  brigade  advancing  to  their  assistance, 
no  further  notice  was  taken.    On  closer  approach, 
however,  the  parties  being  discovered  to  be  a  French 
I  battalion,  marching  in  open  column  in  the  rear  of 
the  left  wiog  of  the  42nd,  an  instant  charge  was  made, 
by  which  the  enemy  being  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  having  sustained  great  loss,  took  shelter  in  an 
old  ruin,  having  been  prevented  from  getting  further 
into  the  rear  by  the  right  wing  of  the  42nd  coming  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  left.    To  Major  Stirling,  who 
at  this  time  entered  the  ruins  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  enemy,  two  French  officers  presented  them- 
I  selves,  and  begged  the  lives  of  their  corps.  This 
having  been  granted,  the  corps  was  ordered  to  lay 
|  down  their  arms,  and  Major  Stirling  having  imme- 
1  diately  advanced  to  the  officer  who  carried  the  stan- 
i  dard,  seised  it  from  him.    Major  Stirling  committed 
the  charge  of  the  standard  to  Serjeant  Sinclair,  who 
was  standing  by  him,  ordering  him  to  carry  it  into 
the  rear,  under  a  guard  of  twelve  men.    The  right 


effort  to  carry  their  position.     For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry,  under    Boise,   to    charge ;  and  j 
Kegnier,  at  the  head  of  the  divisions  of 
Lanusse,  Bampon,  Friant,  and  the  85th  ; 
demi-brigade,  to  support  it. 

Accordingly,  the  3rd  and  14th  dragoons, 
j  under  Broussart,  impetuously  rushed  for- 
ward, and  charged  through  the  42nd  regi- 
ment. The  regiment  having  been  broken 
by  the  fierce  attack,  the  men,  forming 
themselves  into  little  knots,  stood  back  to 
back,  to  resist  the  endeavours  of  the  cavalry 
to  cut  them  down.  The  hostile  cavalry 
continued  its  impetuous  course  as  far  as 
the  tents ;  but  getting  entangled  there, 
many  of  the  horses  and  men  were  destroyed. 
At  this  juncture,  the  Minorca  regiment  came 
up  to  the  support  of  the  42nd,  and  drew  up 
in  the  vacant  space  between  the  redoubt  and 
the  guards.  The  second  line  of  French 
cavalry,  composed  of  the  15th,  18th,  and  ' 
20th  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Boize,  : 
made  another  desperate  charge  on  these 
regiments.  As  it  was  impossible  to  with.  | 
stand  the  shock,  they  opened  line  and  let  , 
them  pass ;  then  facing  about,  they  poured 
on  them  so  destructive  volleys,  that  numbers 
of  men  and  horses  were  brought  to  the 
ground.  The  cavalry  then  endeavoured  to 
force  its  way  back,  but  this  they  were  unable 
to  effect,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attempt. 
Boise  himself  had  fallen  on  the  spot  When 
the  broken  remains  of  the  cavalry  re- 
formed on  the  rear  of  their  infantry,  not  a 

wing  of  the  42nd  having  by  this  time  been  formed, 
both  that  and  the  left  regained  the  ground  which  they 
had  previously  occupied.    There,  being  attacked  by 
two  strong  columns  of  the  enemy,  an  immediate 
charge  was  made,  by  which  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  200  yards.    At  this  moment,  when  all  their 
ammunition  had  been  nearly  expended,  they  were 
furiously  assaulted  by  a  powerful  body  of  French 
cavalry,  and  having  been  broken  by  that  charge,  they 
retired  through  the  files  of  the  Minorca  regiment, 
which  opportunely  arrived  to  their  support    In  this  I 
melit,  Serjeant  Sinclair,  having  bean  wounded  by  a  . 
sabre-cut  in  the  head,  Tell  stunned  upon  the  field  j  he 
still,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  standard.  In  . 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  a  private  of  the  Minorca 
regiment  coming  up,  picked  up  the  standard,  and,  on 
delivering  it  to  the  proper  officer,  received  twenty  i 
dollars  an  a  reward.    As  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
and  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  the  valour  of 
their  countrymen,  the  Highland  Society  presented  i 
the  42nd  regiment  with  a  piece  of  plate,  value  one 
hundred  guineas,  inscribed  with  an  appropriate  motto 
and  design.    A  silver  medal,  bearing  the  same  motto 
and  design,  waa  also  presented  to  each  officer  and 
private  of  the  regiment  who  had  been  present  in  the 
action,  or,  if  killed  or  dead,  to  their  nearest  surviving  , 
relatives. 
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fourth  of  those  who  had  charged  could  be 
collected. 

After  the  last  effort  of  the  cavalry,  the 
French  contented  themselves  in  keeping  up 
a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  as  warmly 
returned   by  the  British.    The  riflemen 

*  The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
from  the  notes  of  an  officer  who  was  engaged  in  it, 
will  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  After  describing 
the  plan  of  the  false  attack  on  the  left,  the  narrative 
proceeds  to  state  that  "  loud  acclamations  were  heard 
on  the  right,  to  which  a  roar  of  musketry  instantly 
succeeded,  and  the  enemy's  attack  in  that  quarter 
was  now  no  longer  doubtful.  The  enemv  advanced 
upon,  and  continued  to  push  in,  all  the  videttes  and 
pickets  upon  the  main  body,  but  Colonel  Housten  of 
tho  58th,  faintly  perceiving  a  French  column  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  and  dreading  lest  the  English 
pickets  should  be  between  them  and  his  men,  suf- 
fered it  to  come  so  near  him,  that  he  could  plainly 
see  the  enemy's  glazed  hats  before  he  ordered  his 
grenadiers  to  fere.  Their  discharge  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  being  rapidly  re- 
peated, made  the  French  retire  to  a  hollow  some 
distance  in  their  rear.  Soon  after  they  wheeled  to 
the  right,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  redoubt  opposite 
to  its  left,  in  conjunction  with  another  column;  but 
the  28th  regiment  seeing  them  approach  the  battery, 
with  a  heavy  fire  checked  those  who  attempted  to 
•tortn  the  redoubt  where  they  were  stationed.  But 
now  the  main  body  of  the  two  columns  joined  a  third, 
and  forced  in  behind  the  redoubt,  while  others  were 
to  attack  it  in  front;  when  Colonel  Crowdjye  com- 
manding the  left  of  the  68th,  wheeled  back  two  com- 
panies, and,  after  firing  two  or  three  rounds,  ordered 
a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  being  at  this  instant 
joined  by  the  23rd,  while  the  12nd  were  also  ad- 
vancing, the  French  troops  that  had  entered  the 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  after  sustaining  a  very  severe 
loss,  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Here  both  the  58th 
and  28th  had  been  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear. 
It  is  allowed,  that  the  28th  experienced  a  momentary- 
relief  from  the  advance  of  the  42nd;  but,  during  the 
time  they  were  engaged,  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  passing  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  attacked, 
and,  charging  in  a  mass,  for  a  while  overwhelmed 
that  gallant  corps,  but  which,  though  broken,  was 
not  defeated.  In  fact,  such  was  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  were  placed  during  this  contest,  that 
Colonel  Spencer,  with  a  part  of  the  40th,  having 
taken  a  station  in  the  avenues  of  the  ruins,  was,  for 
some  moments,  afraid  to  fire  lest  they  should  destroy 
the  42od,  then  intermingled  with  the  enemy.  Rut 
even  when  he  began  to  fire,  which  in  some  measure 
checked  the  progress  of  the  French  cavalry,  he  must 
certainly  have  been  overpowered,  if  General  Stuart 
had  not  advanced  with  the  foreign  brigade,  pouring 
in  such  a  heavy  nnd  well-directed  fire;  which,  as 
nothing  could  withstand,  the  enemy,  from  destruction 
and  flight,  was  no  longer  visible.  In  this  furious 
charge  of  cavalry.  General  Abercromby  received  his 
mortal  wound.  lie  was  alone,  near  the  redoubts 
just  spoken  of,  when  some  French  dragoons  penetrat- 
ing to  the  snot,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  From 
the  tassel  of  his  sword,  the  man  that  rode  at  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  cut  him  down,  must  have  been  an 
officer.  This  sword,  however,  the  veteran  general 
seized,  and  wrested  from  him  before  he  could  effect 
his  destruction ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  this  daring 
assailant  was  bayoneted  bv  a  private  of  the  42nd. 


quartered  along  the  fronts  of  both  armies 
also  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  Each  side 
sustained  considerable  loss  from  the  artil- 
lery. About  half-past  nine  the  enemy  began 
their  retreat ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  * 
Sir  Ralph  only  complained  of  a  contusion  in  his 
breast,  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  the  scuffle  by 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  moment  he  received  the  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  occasioned  his  death.  After  this  wound  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  was  the  first  officer  that  came  to  the 
general,  and  from  him  received  that  sword  which  the 
tatter  had  so  gloriously  acquired  from  the  French 
officer.  The  cause  of  this  present  was  the  general's 
observation,  that  Sir  Sidney  s  sword  had  been  broken. 
As  soon  as  the  French  cavalry  were  driven  out  of  the  i 
camp,  Sir  Ralph  walked  to  a  redoubt,  where  he  ! 
could  take  a  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Then 
to  the  right  it  appeared,  the  reserve  of  the  French 
cavalry  had  attempted  another  charge  against  the 
foreign  brigade,  without  success.  After  this  their 
infantry,  one  battalion  excepted,  no  longer  acting  in 
a  body,  fired  only  in  scattered  parties.  As  the  am- 
munition of  the  British  was  exhausted,  several  of  the 
regiments  of  the  reserve  not  only  remained  some  time  1 
without  firing  a  shot,  but  even  the  guns  in  the  bat-  ; 
tery  had  but  one  cartridge  left.  But  while  this  was 
the'  stale  of  affairs  on  the  right,  it  was  found  the 
centre  had  been  attacked.  At  daybreak,  a  body  of 
French  grenadiers  had  advanced  upon  it,  supported 
by  a  heavy  line  of  infantry.  The  guards  were  posted 
there,  and  at  first  threw  out  their  flankers  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  but  these  being  driven  in,  and,  as  the 
enemy's  columns  had  approached  very  close.  General 
Ludlow  ordering  the  brigade  to  fire,  they  did  so  with 
the  utmost  precision;  and,  after  some  little  local 
manoeuvring,  the  advance  of  General  Coote  with  his 
brigade  determined  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  separate 
themselves  as  sharp-shooters;  and  thus,  while  the 
French  cannon  played  without  intermission,  the  former 
kept  up  a  very  destructive  fire:  consequently  the  left 
of  the  British  was  never  engaged  any  farther  than 
being  exposed  to  a  distant  cannonade,  and  a  partial 
discharge  of  musketry.  During  the  interval  the 
British  were  without  ammunition,  the  French  on 
the  right,  advancing  close  to  the  redoubt,  were 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  28th ;  and  returning  the 
same  measures  of  offence,  they  killed  a  aerjeant  of 
that  regiment,  by  beating  in  his  forehead.  But  as 
these  troops,  as  well  as  the  British,  were  without 
ammunition,  they  were  very  easily  driven  away  by  the 
grenadiers,  who  moved  out  after  them  ;  and.  soon 
after,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  moved  off  the 
ground.  Thus,  unable  to  make  the  impression  ex- 
pected upon  the  British  lines.  General  Menou  made 
a  retreat  in  very  good  order,  but  this  was  principally 
owing  to  the  want  of  ammunition  among  the  British  ; 
otherwise  the  batteries,  as  well  as  the  cannon  on  the 
left,  and  the  king's  cutters  on  the  right,  must  have 
done  great  execution.  About  ten  in  the  forenoon 
the  action  had  everywhere  terminated,  while  Sir 
Kalph  Abercromby  never  quitted  the  battery  he 
retired  to;  and,  as  he  continued  walking  about, 
many  officers  had  no  suspicion  of  his  being  wounded, 
but  from  the  blood  trickling  down  his  clothes.  At 
length,  getting  faint,  he  was  put  on  a  hammock  and 
conveyed  to  a  boat,  which  carried  him  on  board  Lord 
Keith's  ship,  being  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Dwyer." 
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In  the  accounts  of  the  casualties  of  the 
contending  armies  by  "Wilson  and  Regnier, 
a  great  variance  exists.  According  to  the 
official  return,  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
1,472*  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing: 
that  of  the  enemy  must  have  exceeded  4,000 ; 
for  no  less  than  1,160  were  counted  by  the 
provost -marshal  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
exclusive  of  those  wittiin  the  line  of  the 
French  videttcs,  which  of  course  he  was  not 
able  to  ascertain.  Three  French  generals 
were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  On 
the  side  of  the  English,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry, 
died  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  Major-general 
Moore,  and  Brigadier-generals  Hope,  Oakes, 
and  Lawson  were  wounded.  The  effective 
British  force  in  the  field  was  less  than  12, OCX) 
men,  inclusive  of  artillery ;  that  of  the  French 
was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
men,  exclusive  of  artillery.  The  500  Turks 
who  had  joined  previous  to  the  battle,  re- 
mained in  the  rear  during  the  whole  action. 
Of  the  British  force  there  was  but  little  more 
than  one-half  who  actually  engaged  in  the 
contest  with  the  whole  force  of  the  French. 
There  being  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  renew  the  attack 
during  the  night,  the  troops  remained  under 
arms  and  at  their  alarm-posts  till  the  morn- 
ing. The  command  of  the  army  now  de- 
volved on  Major-general  Hutchinson,  who 
transmitted  the  following  despatch,  detailing 
the  operations  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
to  Lord  Howkesbury,  the  British  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  : — 

"  Camp  before  Alexandria,  April  5, 1801. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  after  the  affair  of  the  13th  of  March, 
the  army  took  a  position  about  four  miles 
from  Alexandria,  having  a  sandy  plain  in 
their  front,  the  sea  on  their  right,  and  the 
Canal  of  Alexandria  (at  present  dry)  and 
the  Lake  of  Aboukir  on  their  left.  In  this 
position  we  remained  without  any  material 
occurrence  taking  place  till  the  21st  of 
March,  when  the  enemy  attacked  us  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  collected  force, 
amounting  probably  to  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  men.  Of  fourteen  demi-brigades 
of  infantry,  which  the  French  have  in  this 
country,  twelve  appear  to  have  been  engaged, 
and  all  their  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment. 

•The  precise  loss  wu  234  killed  and  1,193 
wounded.  The  casualties  of  the  seamen  were — four 
killed,  fifty  wounded,  and  thirty-four  miiwing. 


"  The  enemy  made  the  following  disposi- 
tion of  their  army : — General  Lanusse  was 
on  their  left,  with  four  demi-brigades  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
commanded  by  General  Roize;  Generals 
Friant  and  Rampon  were  in  the  centre, 
with  five  demi-brigades ;  General  Regnier  on 
the  right,  with  two  demi-brigades  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry;  General  d'Estaing 
commanded  the  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  one  dcrai-brigade,  some  light  troops,  and 
a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

"  The  action  commenced  about  an  hour 
before  daylight,  by  a  false  attack  on  our 
left,  which  was  under  Major-general  Crad- 
dock's  command,  where  they  were  soon 
repulsed.  The  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
enemy  were  however  directed  against  our 
right,  which  they  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  turn.  The  attack  on  that  point  was 
begun  with  great  impetuosity  by  the  French 
infantry,  sustained  by  a  strong  body  ot 
cavalry,  who  charged  in  column.  They 
were  received  by  our  troops  with  equal 
ardour,  and  the  utmost  steadiness  and  dis- 
cipline. The  contest  was  unusually  obsti- 
nate; the  enemy  were  twice  repulsed,  and 
their  cavalry  were  repeatedly  mixed  with 
our  infantry.  They  at  length  retired,  leav- 
ing a  prodigious  number  of  dead  and  wounded 
on  the  field. 

"  While  this  was  passing  on  the  right, 
they  attempted  to  penetrate  our  centre  with 
a  column  of  infantry,  who  were  also  re- 
pulsed, and  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss. 
The  French,  during  the  whole  action,  re- 
fused their  right.  They  pushed  forward, 
however,  a  corps  of  light  troops,  supported 
by  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  keep 
our  left  in  check,  which  certainly  was,  at 
that  time,  the  weakest  part  of  our  line. 

"  We  have  taken  about  200  prisoners 
(not  wounded),  but  it  was  impossible  to  pur- 
sue our  victory,  on  account  of  our  inferiority 
in  cavalry,  and  because  the  French  had 
lined  the  opposite  hills  with  cannon,  under 
which  they  retired.  We  also  have  suffered 
considerably ;  few  more  severe  actions  have 
ever  been  fought,  considering  the  numbers 
engaged  on  both  Bides. 

"  Wc  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  person  of  our  never  sufficiently  to  be 
lamented  commander-in-chief,    Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombv,  who  was  mortallv  wounded  in 
|  the  action,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March. 
1  I  believe  he  was  wounded  early ;  but  he  con- 
cealed his  situation  from  those  about  him, 
,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders 
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with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which  have 
ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  after  the 
action  was  over,  when  he  faiuted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permit- 
ted for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country,  I  might 
be  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than 
any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that 
as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was  his  death 
glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  his  couutry — will  be  sacred  to 
every  British  soldier — and  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to 
the  zeal  of  the  officers,  and  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  army.  The  reserve, 
against  whom  the  principal  attack  of  the 
enemy  was  directed,  conducted  themselves 
with  unexampled  spirit.  They  resisted  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
repulsed  several  charges  of  cavalry.  Major- 
general  Moore  was  wounded  at  their  head, 
though  not  dangerously.  I  regret,  however, 
the  temporary  absence  from  the  army  of 
this  highly  valuable  and  meritorious  officer, 
whose  counsel  and  co-operation  would  be  so 
highly  necessary  to  me  at  this  moment. 
Brigadier-general  Oakes  was  wounded  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  army  has  been 
deprived  of  the  service  of  an  excellent  offi- 
cer. The  28th  and  42nd  regiments  acted 
in  the  most  distinguished  and  brilliant 
manner.  Colonel  Paget,  an  officer  of  great 
promise,  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  the 
former  regiment;  he  has  since,  though  not 
quite  recovered,  returned  to  his  duty. 

"  Brigadier-general  Stuart  and  the  foreign 
brigade  supported  the  reserve  with  much 
promptness  and  spirit ;  indeed,  it  is  but 
justice  to  this  corps  to  say,  that  they  have, 
on  all  occasions,  endeavoured  to  emulate 
the  zeal  and  spirit  exhibited  by  the  British 
troops,  and  have  perfectly  succeeded.  Ma- 
jor-general Ludlow  deserves  much  approba- 
tion for  his  conduct  when  the  centre  of  the 
army  was  attacked :  under  his  guidance, 
the  guards  conducted  themselves  in  the 
most  cool,  intrepid,  and  soldierlike  man- 
ner; they  received  very  effectual  support 
by  a  movement  of  the  right  of  General 
Coote's  brigade.  Brigadier-general  Hope 
was  wounded  in  the  hand ;  the  army  has 
been  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  most  active, 
zealous,  and  judicious  officer. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been  great ; 
it  is  calculated  at  upwards  of  3,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.     General  lloize, 
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who  commanded  the  cavalry,  which  suffered 
considerably,  was  killed  in  the  field.  Gene- 
rals Lanusse  and  Rodet  are  since  dead  of 
their  wounds.  I  have  been  informed  that 
several  other  general  officers,  whose  names 
I  do  not  know,  have  been  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without 
solemnly  assuring  you,  that  in  the  arduous 
contest  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged, 
his  majesty's  troops  in  Egypt  have  faithfully 
discharged  their  duty  to  their  country,  and 
nobly  npheld  the  fame  of  the  British  name 
and  uatiou. 

(Signed)       "  J.  H.  Hutchinson." 

A  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  joyous  in- 
telligence of  this  important  victory  by  the 
loss  which  the  country  sustained  by  the 
death  of  the  brave  General  Abercromby. 
lie  «t as  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  much  endeared  to  his  soldiers  by 
his  undaunted  bravery  as  well  as  his  hu- 
manity, and  the  solicitude  he  always  evinced 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  troops. 
Duriug  the  early  part  of  the  engagement  he 
was  attacked  by  a  dragoon,  whom  he  dis- 
armed ;  and,  in  the  tremendous  charge  of 
the  French  cavalry,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hip.    This  proved  fatal ;  and,  on  the  28th, 
Sir  Ralph  breathed  his  last.    Writing  iu 
his  diary,  Sir  Johu  (then  General  Moore) 
declares  him  to  have  been  a  truly  upright, 
honourable,  and  judicious  man:  his  great 
sagacity,  which  had  been  directed  all  his 
life  to  military  matters,  made  him  an  excel- 
lent officer.    The  disadvantage  he  laboured 
under  was  being  extremely  short-sighted. 
He  therefore  stood  in  need  of  good  execu- 
tive generals  under  him.    In  his  military 
character  he  was  strictly  uniform  and  regu- 
lar, preserving  order  and  discipline  among 
all  under  his  command.    In  actiou  he  in- 
variably exhibited   the  greatest  coolness, 
intrepidity,  and  prescuce  of  mind.    In  his 
private  character  he  was  a  pattern  to  those 
about  him,  being  modest  and  unassuniiug, 
disinterested  and  upright;  in  his  morals  he 
was  circumspect,  and  free  from  licentious 
vices.    Sir  Ralph  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  military  commander,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  who  had  made  the 
French  feel  that  they  were  not  iu  vincible, 
and   destroyed    the  prestige   which  had 
hitherto  becu  attached  to  the  eagles  of  the 
republic. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  General  Hutchin- 
son sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Alexandria,  with 
an  offer  to  the  French,  that  if  they  at  once 
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surrendered,  they  should  be  sent  to  France, 
with  their  small  arms,  private  property,  and 
colours,  leaving  their  artillery  and  ships. 
To  this  proposal  the  French  general  replied, 
that  the  French  army  could  not  listen  to 
such  ignoble  terms;  and  that  any  future 
propositions  of  a  similar  nature  would  not 
even  be  received. 

General  Hutchinson,  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  possession 
of  Rosetta,  as  the  Nile  would  be  thereby 
opened,  and  supplies  insured  for  the  army, 
dispatched  Colonel  Spencer,  with  1,000 
British  troops,  and  4,000  of  the  5,000 
Turkish  troops  which  had  joined  the  British 
army  on  the  25th,  to  possess  himself  of 
Rosetta,  which  the  French  garrison  having 
abandoned  and  retreated  across  the  Nile, 
was  taken  possession  of  on  the  14th  of  April. 
Fort  Julian,  situated  near  Rosetta,  after  a 
gal  i  ant  defence,  surrendered  five  days  after- 
wards. 

Having  left  Major-general  Coote  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  entrenched  posi- 
tion before  Alexandria,  General  Hutchinson, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  left  the  camp  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  central  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
commence  operations  with  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  posted  near  El-Hamed, 
against  the  French  under  the  command  of 
Lagrange,  and  who  occupied  a  strong  en- 
trenched position  in  front  of  the  village  of 
El-Ast.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  who,  having  abandoned 
his  position  on  the  6th,  El-Ast  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  on  the  following 
day.  Pursuing  the  French  under  Lagrange 
to  Rahmanich,  that  fort  surrendered  on  the 
9th.  By  the  fall  of  this  place,  all  connexion 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  was  cut  off. 
The  grand  vizier,  about  this  time,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  British  army,  with  about 
25,000  disorderly,  ill-disciplined  troops. 
On  the  same  day,  a  detachment  of  French  l 
cavalry,  consisting  of  three  officers  and  forty  | 
men,  escorting  one  of  General  Belliard's 
aides-de-camp,  charged  with  despatches  from 
Menou,  was  captured  on  their  route  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo;  and  on  the  17th  a 
corps  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  200  of  the 
dromedary  corps,  69  artillerymen,  and  330 
infantry,  with  one  cannon,  a  stand  of  col- 
ours,  and  a  train  of  460  camels,  sent  from 
Alexandria  to  collect  provisions  and  forage 
in  the  province  of  Bahiveh,  surrendered  to 
Brigadier-general  Doyle,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched in  pursuit  of  them.  Since  General 
Hutchinson's  departure  from  El-Hamed, 


nearly  1,000  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  The  French  now 
began  to  concentrate  their  forces.  Lagrange's 
division  reached  Cairo,  to  which  place  the 
garrisons  of  Salahieh,  Belbeis,  and  Birket- 
el-Hadge  directed  their  march.  These 
troops,  with  the  garrison  of  Cairo  nnder 
Belliard  and  Dongelot's  divisions  from  Up- 
per Egypt,  formed  a  body  of  9,000  men, 
exclusive  of  Greeks  and  Copts. 

General  Hutchinson  having  determined 
to  lay  siege  to  Cairo,  on  the  21st  of  June 
invested  it  and  one  of  its  dependencies, 
Gizeh  (a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Nile),  while  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
siege  were  sent  up  the  Nile.  The  Capoutan 
Pasha  was  posted  at  Gizeh,  and  the  grand 
vizier  took  a  position  within  cannon-shot  of 
Cairo,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Nile  as  the 
Capoutan  Pasha.  On  the  22nd,  General  Bel- 
liard, the  governor  of  Cairo,  finding  himself 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
cut  off,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General 
Hutchinson's  advanced  posts,  requesting  a 
conference  between  a  French  and  an  English 
officer,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  the 
evacuation  of  Cairo  and  its  dependencies. 
To  this  request  General  Hutchinson  as- 
sented, and  Brigadier- general  Hope  was 
appointed  to  meet  a  French  general  of 
brigade,  by  whom  a  coup  de»  conferences 
was  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  convention  to  be  agreed  on. 
On  the  28th  the  convention  by  which  Cairo 
and  its  dependencies  (Boulah  and  Gizeh) 
were  to  be  surrendered  was  ratified.  By  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  French  gar- 
rison was  to  be  conveyed  to  some  French 
port,  at  latest  within  fifty  days  from  the 
ratification.  Shortly  after  (viz.,  August  10th) 
the  capitulation  of  Cairo  was  signed,  the 
Indian  contingent,  consisting  of  6,400  men, 
of  whom  2,800  were  sepoys,  under  Major- 
general  Baird,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  They  had  sailed  from  Ceylon  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  after  a  passage  of  twenty  weeks, 
arrived  (July  8th)  at  Cosseir,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  After  a  toilsome  march  of  400  miles 
across  the  desert  of  Thebes,  during  which 
not  a  particle  of  herbage  and  scarcely  any 
kind  of  vegetation  was  seen,  they  reached 
Kinneh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  down  the  river  in  boats 
to  Cairo.  After  halting  there  four  weeks, 
they  were  marched  to  Rosetta,  and  encamped 
before  that  town. 

On  the  capitulation  of  Cairo,  General 
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:  Hutchin«un  summoned  Menou  to  surrender 
•  Alexandria,  with  which  demand  the  French 
general,  having  received  information  of  the 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  of  Admiral 
\  Gautheaume,*  with  seven  sail-of-the-line 
j  and  4,000  men,  peremptorily  refused  to 
accede.  General  Hutchinson,  therefore,  after 
the  embarkation  of  the  garrison  of  Cairo, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion, commenced  active  operations  against 
Alexandria.    A  flotilla,  protected  by  fifty 
gun-boats,  was  rapidly  collected  ou  the 
lake  Maneotis :  the  fort  of  Marabout,  situ- 
ated on  a  long  area  of  land  which  unites 
Alexandria  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
and  protects  the  entrance  of  the  western 
or  great  harbour  of  that  city,  was,  on  the 
17th,  invested,  and  being  soon  reduced  to 
ruins,  it  capitulated  on  the  21st.    On  the 
22ud  the  allies  entered  the  harbour  of  the 
old  port,  and  opening  their  trenches,  soon 
breached  Fort  le  Turc.    Menou  now  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Gautheaume,  after 
remaining  two  days  within  thirty  leagues  of 
Alexandria,  had,  on  beiug  discovered  by 
the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Keith,  been 
obliged  to  bear  away.    In  consequence  of 
|  this  he  now  forgot  his  declaration  of  con- 
i  que  ring  or  burying  himself  under  the  ruins 
of  Alexandria,  and  requested  a  capitula- 
j  tion.    The  conditions  granted  to  Belliard 
,  were  not  refused  to  Menou.  An  attempt  was 
;  made  to  include  the  collection  of  antiquities 
|  and  the  drawings  which  had  been  made  by 
|  the  scavans  and  artists  who  had  accompanied 
the  French  expedition  among  the  articles  of 
confiscation,  and  had  even  been  agreed  to  by 
j  the  military  commanders  on  both  sides ;  but 
I  on  the  scavans  threatening  to  destroy  them 
!  rather  than  resign  them  to  the  victors,  the 
i  claim  was  relinquished.  A  cargo  of  Egyptian 
j  antiquities  (among  which  was  the  sarcopha- 
i  gus  of  Alexander,  which  they  could  neither 
|  conceal  nor  consume  by  fire)  was  retained 
j  by  the  victors,  and  when  brought  to  England 
was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  endeavours  of  Gantheaume  to  effect  a  land- 
[  ing  were  energetic.    He  h»d  sailed  from  Brest  in 
i  the  beginning  of  January,  and  having  eluded  the 
two  squadrons  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  and  Sir 
,  Richard  Bickerton,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  when,  discouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  under  Lord  Keith,  he  returned  to 
|  Toulon.    On  the  20th  of  March  he  again  sailed 
j  from  Toulon,  and  passing  Sir  John  Warren's  squa- 
dron of  four  ships  off  Sardinia,  he  arrived  off  Alex- 
'  andria  on  the  23rd  of  April ;  but  again  discouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Lord  Keith's  fleet,  he  resailed  to  Tou- 
loc  On  the  20th  of  May  he  set  sail  a  third  time  for 
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In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  British 
army  was  in  entire  possession  of  Egypt ;  and 
by  its  prowess  (although  it  was  chiefly  com-  ' 
posed  of  recruits  who  had  never  before  been  ; 
engaged  in  actual  warfare),  dissipated  the  in-  | 
fatuated  notion  which  had.  become  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  of  French  invincibility 
and  unequalled  military  talent. 

The  trophies  of  the  victors,  besides  im- 
perishable renown,  were  320   pieces  of 
artillery  captured  in  Cairo,  and  312  in 
Alexandria,  together  with  six  ships  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria — namely,  one  64,  three  |  1 
frigates,  and  two  ex- Venetian  frigates.  From 
the  first-mentioned  city  they  had  conveyed 
to  the  shores  of  France  as  prisoners,  13,672 
soldiers,  besides  the  civil  servants  attached  to  i  j 
that  force,  and  10,011  soldiers,  517  sailors,  ! 
and  615  civilians  attached  to  them.  On  the  i 
complete  pacification  of  the  country,  the  ' 
greater  part  of  the  army,  together  with  Gene-  j 
ral  Hutchinson,  returned  to  England ;  but  | 
12,000  men,  including  those  from  India,  j 
were  left  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Cavan,  to  secure  the  country  till  a  general 
peace  occurred.  The  total  loss  of  the  British 
army  during  the  campaign  had  been  550 
killed,  3,068  wounded,  and  84  missing,  j 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  service,  and 
the  very  inefficient  and  hitherto  inexpe- 
rienced state  of  the  army,  perhaps  never 
had  a  more  brilliant  exploit  been  performed 
with  so  small  a  loss.    Marshal  Marmont,  in 
his  work  entitled  Voyage  du  Due  de  Ra- 
ff ute,  says : — "  Never  was  a  force  worse  pro-  i 
vided.     The  Euglish  army  was  wanting 
in  means  of  draught,  of  carriage,  and  of 
cavalry." 

The  British  regiments  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandria  were: — Coldstream  guards  and 
3rd  regiment  of  guards,  brigaded  under 
Major-general  Ludlow ;  royals,  1st  and  2nd 
battalions,  54th  and  92  nd,  brigaded  under 
Major-geueral  Cootc;  90th,  8th,  13th,  and 
18th,  brigaded  under  Major-general  Crad- 
dock ;  50th  and  79tb,  brigaded  under  Major- 

the  relief  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  with  three 
additional  frigates,  and  waa  within  sight  of  Alexan- 
dria on  the  8th  of  June;  but  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  landing,  the  British  fleet  appearing,  be 
again  made  sail  for  the  coast  of  France;  and  in 
his  route  thither,  fell  in  with  the  Stctftture,  Cap- 
tain Hallowell,  who,  after  a  gallant  defence  which 
lasted  an  hour  and-a-half,  was  compelled  to  sur, 
render — an  event  which  afforded  unbounded  exul- 
tation to  the  editors  of  the  French  press.  In  his 
last  attempt  the  brig  Jlelioyolit  succeeded  in 
evading  the  English  shipping  and  entered  Alex- 
andria; as  did  also  the  frigate  Rtyniri,  in  his 
second  attempt. 
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general  the  Earl  of  Cavan ;  queen's,  30th, 
44th,  and  89th,  brigaded  under  Brigadier- 
general  Doyle ;  Stuart's  or  Minorca  regi- 
ment, Dc  Roll's,  and  Dillon's,  brigaded 
under  Brigadier-general  Stuart ;  23rd,  28th, 
42nd,  and  58th,  brigaded  under  Major-gene- 
ral Moore  ;  and  Corsican  rangers,  flank  com- 
panies 40th  regiment,  and  staff  eorps,  bri- 
gaded under  Brigadier-general  Oakes.  The 
total  amounted  to  1 4,950  men. 

The  grand  seigtiior,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  services  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  which  had  served  in  Egypt, 
established  an  order  of  knighthood,  which 
he  named  the  order  of  the  Crescent.  In 
the  first  class  were  General  Hutchinson,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  Admirals  Keith  and  Sir  Richard 
Bickerton,  and  the  British  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  court,  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In 
the  second  class  were  the  general  officers 
and  naval  officers  of  equal  rank.  Gold 
medals,  of  different  sizes,  bearing  a  crescent 
and  a  star  in  the  centre,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  were  also  given  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  army  who  had  served  in  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ranks.  A  mag- 
nificent palace  was  erected  at  Pera,  and 
dedicated  to  be  the  residence  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

No  sooner  were  the  French  expelled  from 
Egypt,  than  the  Turks  endeavoured  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  presence  of  the  British 
army  to  seize  the  country. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
Porte  had  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  seize 
the  country,  and  to  change  its  form  of 
government ;  though  all  the  while  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  capitan-pasha  were  holding 
out  to  the  beys  aud  Mamelukes  the  most 
unequivocal  assurances  that  their  authority 
would  be  supported  on  the  destruction  of  the 
infidels.  To  commence  with  the  design,  no 
sooner  were  the  French  expelled,  than  seven 
of  the  beys  were  invited  to  Alexandria,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  capitan-pasha  on 
the  subject  of  certain  arrangements  necessary 
to  be  made  for  their  re-establishment.  On 
their  arrival  there,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the 
English  commander,  who  was  then  on  board 
a  ship  of  war;  but  the  real  intention  was 
to  put  them  on  board  of  a  Turkish  vessel, 
and  convey  them  to  Constantinople.  But 
they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  boats  which 
were  to  take  them  to  the  ship,  than,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  repeated  warnings  and 
advice  of  General  Hutchinson,  not  to  trust 
themselves  on  board  Turkish  vessels,  and 

vol.  i.  2  b 


now  being  satisfied  that  such  was  their 
destination,  they  required  of  the  officers  to 
be  reconducted  to  the  shore.  A  compliance 
with  their  request  being  refused,  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  three  of  the  beys  were 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  The  graud  vizier 
too,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  secure 
by  force  or  fraud  as  many  of  the  beys  as  he 
could.  Some  fell  into  his  hands;  others 
made  their  escape  into  Upper  Egypt.  General 
Hutchinson,  apprised  of  this  violation  of 
public  faith,  immediately  put  his  troops 
under  arms ;  and,  remonstrating  severely 
with  both  the  grand  vizier  and  the  capitan- 
pasha,  compelled  them  to  surrender  the 
four  wounded  beys  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  ones,  who  were  buried  with  military 
honours  at  Alexandria.  The  Porto  being 
thus  disappointed  in  its  forcible  endeavours 
to  possess  Egypt,  had  now  recourse  to  more 
conciliatory  measures.  By  promise  of  pro- 
tection, favour,  and  preferment,  the  beys 
were  induced  to  relinquish  their  pretensions 
to  any  authority  in  Egypt  in  favour  of  the 
Porte,  by  whom  the  system  of  government 
by  pashas  was  introduced. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt 
caused  great  joy  in  Britain.  While  the 
capitulation  of  Cairo  was  being  prepared, 
the  commander-in-chief  received  his  majes- 
ty's orders  .to  communicate  to  the  troops 
under  his  command  his  royal  thanks  for 
their  conduct  and  services  in  Egypt.  On 
the  termination  of  the  war,  General  Hutchin- 
son was  created  a  peer,  and  a  pension  of 
£2,000  per  annum  settled  on  him.  Ad- 
miral Keith  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  General  Coote  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  The  regiments  who  had 
been  engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  who 
had  so  nobly  sustained  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms,  were  allowed  to  carry  a  sphinx 
on  their  colours,  and  the  word  "  Egypt"  in- 
scribed. The  remaius  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  were  carried  to  Malta, 
and  buried  with  military  honours  in  one  of 
the  bastions  of  La  Valette.  His  widow  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  and  a  pension  granted 
to  her  of  £2,000  a-year. 

Lord  Hutchinson  soon  after  returned  to 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  having  resigned  the  command  to 
Lord  Cavan,  who  remained  in  Egypt  with 
the  troops,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  besides 
the  Indian  army  of  7,000;  being,  in  all,  an 
army  of  12,000  men,  who  were  left  to  secure 
the  country  until  a  general  peace. 

The  loss  of  Egypt  was  the  cause  of  much 
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regret  to  Napoleon.  Junot  states,  that  on 
being  informed  of  the  event,  he  experienced 
the  most  cruel  agony,  and  exclaimed — 
"Junot,  we  have  lost  Egypt!"  It  was 
from  this  point  that  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  strike  the  blow  at  our  possessions  in  the 
East,  winch  he  thought  would  completely 
cripple  the  British  power.  The  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  relates  :• — "  The  first  consul  never 
let  those  around  know  to  what  a  degree  he 
was  afflicted  by  the  stroke  which  he  received 
from  England  on  that  occasion.  Junot 
alone  was  fully  acquainted  with  it ;  it  was 
only  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  enjoyed 
his  early  intimacy  that  he  raised  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 
Junot  wept  like  a  child  when  he  recounted 
what  the  first  consul  had  said  during  the 
two  hours  he  was  with  him  after  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  disastrous  event. 
'  My  projects,'  he  remarked,  'alike  with  my 
dreams,  have  been  destroyed  by  England.' " 
Thus  terminated  the  French  invasion  of 
Egypt ;  and  though  Napoleon  failed  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  for  which  it  was 
undertaken,  still  much  knowledge  was  ac- 
quired of  that  ancient  aud  celebrated  country, 


by  the  learned  and  scientific  men  who  ac- 
companied the  French  army.  In  reviewing 
the  circumstances  of  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, Napoleon  remarked,  "  that  the  army 
of  the  East  had  left  in  Egypt  an  immortal 
memory,  which  would,  perhaps,  one  day 
revive  there  the  arts  and  institutions  of 
society ;  and  that  history,  at  least,  would 
not  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  the  French 
had  done  to  introduce  into  that  country  the 
arts  and  improvements  of  Europe." 

Before  closing  the  history  of  the  attempt 
to  establish  French  power  in  the  East,  we 
may  mention  that  on  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria, the  French  frigate,  La  Justice,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  four  ships  of  the  fleet  cf  Admiral 
Brucys  which  had  escaped ;  so  that  the 
capture  of  this  frigate  completed  the  total 
annihilation  of  that  squadron,  which  had  so 
proudly  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
Of  the  four  sail-of-the-line,  under  Admiral 
Gantheaumc,  which  escaped  on  that  memor- 
able 2nd  of  October,  the  Genereux,  Guil- 
laume  Tell,  and  Diane  frigate  had  already 
been  captured,  and  now  La  Justice 
plcted  the  number. 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENTS. 


,  With  the  design  of  detaching  Portugal 
from  its  alliance  with  England,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  induced  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
declare  war  against  Portugal.  To  aid  Spain 
a  French  army  crossed  the  Ridassoa ;  and  a 
French  fleet,  uniting  with  that  lying  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  was  to  enter  the  Tagus  and 
sack  Lisbon ;  by  which  enterprise,  as  the 
French  admiral  Kerguclin  expressed  himself, 
"  France  would  be  enriched  with  British  mer- 
chandise, and  England  would  receive  a  ter- 
rible shock,  which  would  produce  bankrupt- 
cies and  a  general  consternation."    In  pur- 

l  suancc  of  this  arrangement,  under  the  com- 
mand of  thn  Prince  of  Peace,  a  Spanish  army 
invaded  the  Alentejo,  and  the  French  army 
of  observation,  at  the  same  moment,  entered 
Portugal.  To  conciliate  the  cabinets  of 
France  aud  Spain,  Portugal  agreed  to  close 
her  ports  against  the  English,  to  cede  one 
half  of  Portuguese  Guiana  to  France,  and  to 
pay  20,(KX),()()O  francs  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French  troops.  The  British 
government,  in  retaliation,  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Madeira. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  vcar,  the 


Dutch  settlement  of  Ternate,  the  principal  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  had  surrendered,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  fifty-two  days,  to  a 
military  and  naval  force  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Burr  and  Captain  Hayes  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service. 

We  shall  here  give  a  short  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  Swiftsure,  Captain  Hallowell, 
already  alluded  to.  Admiral  Gantheaumc, 
having  sailed  from  Toulon  with  reinforce- 
ments to  the  French  army  in  the  East, 
and  having  found  it  impossible  to  land 
the  troops  and  stores  which  were  on  board 
the  ships  of  his  squadron,  owing  to  the  de- 
termined opposition  of  the  Turks,  he  ajrain 
sailed  from  Alexandria  for  Toulon.  Gan- 
theaumc's  squadron  consisted  of  four  ships- 
of-thc-line  aud  a  large  frigate  named  the 
Creole.  The  Swiftsure,  having  parted  from 
her  convoy,  was  returning  to  Malta  to  join 
the  squadron  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June, 
she  descried  the  French  squadron.  The  supe- 
rior sailing  powers  of  the  French  ships  ren- 
dered all  attempts  at  escape,  on  the  part  of  the 
Swiftsure,  unavailable.    By  two  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon  two  of  the  fastest-sailing  of  the 
ships,  and  the  frigate,  had  approached  almost 
within  gunshot.  Captain  Hallowell  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  and  engage  the  three 
ships,  hoping,  by  disabling  one  before  the 
others  could  be  brought  into  action,  he 
might  then  be  able  to  make  hU  escape.  The 
Swiftsure,  accordingly,  under  all  sail,  bore 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  astern  of  the 
rearmost  of  her  three  antagonists.  In  a  short 
time  the  two  line-of-battlc  ships,  being  within 
half  gunshot,  opened  their  fire.  A  spirited 
engagement  then  ensued,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  two  hours.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  ships,  however,  prevented  Hallowell 
from  getting  to  leeward,  as  he  had  expected, 
and  the  other  two  line-of-battle  ships  having 
taken  up  their  position  within  gunshot,  on 
the  larboard  bow  and  quarter,  the  Swiftsure 
was  obliged  to  strike  her  colours.  Of  the  two 
ships  which  the  Swiftsure  engaged,  one  car- 
ried eighty,  and  the  other  seventy- four  guns ; 
the  larger  ship  carrying  the  flag  of  the  com- 
mander. The  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  of  the 
British  ship  were  a  complete  wreck  ;  but  her 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  small ; 
the  object  of  the  French  being  to  prevent  her 
escape.  M.  Ganthcaume's  loss,  in  the  two 
ships,  was  eight  men  killed  and  twenty-five 
wounded,  and  considerable  damage  done  to 
the  ships  from  the  severe  cannonading  of 
the  Swiftsure.  The  French  admiral,  much 
rejoicing  at  his  good  luck,  manned  his  prize, 
and  conveyed  her  to  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

The  blockading  squadrons  on  the  Spa- 
nish coast,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren 
aud  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  having  left 
their  stations  off  the  harbours  of  Ferrol 
and  Cadiz  in  search  of  Gantheaume,  Sir 
James  Sauraarez  was  dispatched  in  June 
from  Englaud  with  six  sail-of-the-liue  and 
two  frigates  to  maintain  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz.  On  the  5th  of  July,  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  three  sailof-the-line  and  one 
frigate,  with  some  smaller  vessels,  under 
Admiral  Linois,  had  anchored  at  Algcsiras, 
a  port  immediately  opposite  Gibraltar,  and 
within  four  miles  of  that  place,  the  British 
admiral  immediately  went  in  pursuit,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  capture  them  and  resume 

•  The  capture  of  the  Swiftsure — though  that  cap- 
ture had  been  effected  by  a  whole  squadron — had 
afforded  on  opportunity  of  great  triumph  to  the 
French.  The  repulse  at  Algesiras  was  considered  as 
the  summit  of  naval  glory.  It  was  announced  by  an 
official  note  from  the  government  to  all  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  that  six  English  ships-of-the-line  had  been 
either  taken  or  beaten  back  into  the  harbour  of 
Gibraltar  by  three  French  ships.   The  same  newt 


his  station  off  Cadiz  before  the  Spanish 
squadron  iu  that  port  could  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  arrived  on  the  6th  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  having  laid  his  ships  close  to 
his  opponents,  the  action  soon  became  gen- 
eral ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficult  naviga- 
tion of  the  harbour,  which  was  surrounded 
by  reefs  of  sunken  rocks,  and  the  cross- 
fire of  the  heavy  land-batteries  and  that 
of  a  number  of  gun-boats,  and  that  the 
wind  as  soon  as  two  of  the  British  vessels 
got  into  action  fell  so  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron  from  joining,  the 
Hannibal  grounded  on  the  rocks,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy's 
squadron  on  one  side,  and  the  land-batteries 
on  the  other,  while  fourteen  gun-boats,  se- 
curely posted  under  her  stern,  plied  her  with 
a  destructive,  raking  fire.    After  several 
gallant  attempts  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
to  throw  themselves  between  the  batteries 
and  the  grounded  vessel,  they  hauled  off  to 
the  wall  of  Gibraltar,  leaving  the  Hannibal, 
now  completely  dismantled  and  almost  de- 
stroyed, to  strike  her  colours,  having  sus- 
taiucd  a  loss  of  360  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  :  that  of  the  enemy  was,  according 
to  the  Spanish  account,  800.*    The  French 
vessels  had  been  completely  disabled.  On  the 
following  morning  the  squadron  was  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  wounded  to  the  hos- 
pitals, and  repairing  their  damages.    In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  Cadiz  was  blockaded : 
the   Spanish   squadron,  consisting  of  five 
ships-of-thc-line,  with  a  Freueh  ship-of-the- 
line  and  three  frigates,  together  formed  a 
junction  with  Liuois.  On  Sunday,  the  12th, 
their  uuitcd  force,  consisting  of  ten  ships-of- 
thc-line,  three  frigates,  aud  an  immense 
number  of  gun-boats,  loosened  sails,  and  at 
one  o'clock  were  nearly  all  under  weigh. 
While  working  round  Cabareta  Point  to  get 
into  the  Straits,  the  British  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  five  ships-of-the-line,  one  frigate, 
a  polacca,  aud  a  hired  armed  brig,  which 
had  just  worked  out  of  the  harbour  of  Gi- 
braltar, in  their  pursuit,  descried  them.  As 
the  British  ships  cleared  out  of  the  harbour 
(eight  o'clock,  p.m.),  anxious  multitudes  took 
their  place  on  the  clifl"  to  witness  the  ap- 

was  circulated  by  the  telegraph  throughout  the  whole 
of  France ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the  bat- 
teries on  shore,  though  the  Madrid  Gazette  had 
claimed  the  repulse  of  the  English  squadron,  and 
particularly  the  surrender  of  the  Hannibal  to  the 
batteries  on  shore.  The  6th  of  July  was  termed  by 
the  French  journal  the  Xtieal  Marengo.  The  same 
prophets  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  modern 
Carthage,  because  it  had  lost  its  Hannibal. 
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proaching  conflict;  the  military  bands  of  the 
garrison  making  the  rock  re-echo  with  the 
notes  of  "  Britons  Strike  Hutne,"  while  the 
baud  of  the  flag-ship  replied,  '*  'Tis  to  glory 
wc  steer." 

As  darkness  set  in,  the  enemy,  with  all 
sail/ made  towards  Cadiz.  About  eleven, 
p.m.,  being  then  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  the 
Superb,  Captain  Keats,  being  a  superior  sailer, 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  enemy's  northern- 
most ship  to  action,  and  to  keep  between 
them  and  the  Spanish  shore,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  running  for  their  own 
harbours.  Being,  at  about  five  minutes 
past  eleven,  three  cables'  length  from  the 
Don  Carlos,  a  Spanish  three-decker,  the 
Superb  poured  in  a  broadside,  which  brought 
down  part  of  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the 


enemy ;  and  with  a  second  broadside  setting 
the  sails  (which  had  been  recently  tarred) 
on  fire,  the  remaining  masts  and  rigging 
were  in  a  few  moments  in  a  blaze.  The 
Superb  having  disabled  the  Don  Carlos  on 
her  starboard,  poured  a  broadside  on  the 
larboard  into  the  San  Hertnenegildo,  another 
three-decker;  and  then  extinguishing  her 
lights  and  ceasing  firing,  she  contrived  to 
evade  both  her  enemies,  who,  in  the  belief 
that  their  opponent  was  present,  continued 
to  fire  on  each  other  in  the  dark.  In  the 
meantime  the  Superb  had  moved  on,  and 
coming  up  with  the  San  Antonio,  a  74,  in 

the  course  of  half-an-hour  compelled  her  to  j  were : — Spanish — The  Real  Carlos  and  Her- 
strikc  her  colours.  The  Venerable  and  the  me negi Ida,  each  112  guns;  Neptnno,  90; 
Spencer  having  at  this  instant  come  up,  the  \  Sun  Fernando,  Argonanta,  SO;  San  Antonio 
English  admiral  bore  after  the  enemy,  who]  and  St.Augustinc,cdch7l;  and  three  frigates, 
were  carrying  a  press  of  sail  and  standing  i  each  of  3G  guns.  French. — The  Furmid- 
out  of  the  Straits.     The  chase  continued  !  able,  80  guns;  Indomptable,  80;  Dessair, 


her  own  mainmast,  which  had  been  before 
wounded,  was  shot  away,  and  thus  the 
enemy's  ship  was  enabled  to  escape  without 
the  possibility  of  her  being  pursued.  The 
whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet  now  availed 
themselves  of  a  breeze,  crowded  all  sail,  and 
stood  in  for  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  The 
trophy  of  this  victory  was  the  San  Antonio. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  2,400 
men,  who  had  perished  in  the  burning  ships, 
besides  those  killed  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  escape  of  the  French  ship  (the  Formid- 
able) from  the  Venerable,  was  boasted  of  by 
the  French  journals  and  the  government  as 
a  great  naval  victory,  and  a  signal  instance  of 
the  reviving  glory  of  the  French  marine.  Its 
captain  (Trondc)  said  that  his  ship  had  been 
attacked  by  no  less  than  three  English 
ships-of-thc-linc  and  a  frigate,  all  of  which 
he  had,  by  well-pointed  broadsides,  obliged 
to  sheer  oft'.  They  left  him,  he  said,  iu  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  battle,  wheu  he  wanted 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  contest,  which,  as  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  decline,  he  made  sail  for  Cadiz,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  13th  of  July,  covered  (as  he 
wished  to  have  it  inferred)  with  glory. 

The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  two  ships 
of  112  guns,  one  of  90  guns,  two  of  81,  one 
of  80,  three  of  71 ;  one  frigate  of  40  guns,  and 
three  frigates  of  'iG  guns.  The  names  of 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 


with  great  spirit,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  gale,  the  Real 
Carlos  and  Sati  1/ermenrgUdo  were  observed 
furiously  burning,  and  about  midnight  blew 
up,  only  250  of  their  crews  (amounting  to 
2,000  men)  being  saved  by  the  English 
boats.  It  blew  excessively  hard  the  whole 
night;  and  when  morning  dawned,  the 
only  ships  of  the  British  squadron  in  com- 
pany, were  the  Venerable  and  Thames, 
ahead  of  the  Ctesar,  and  one  of  the  French 
ships  at  some  distance  from  them,  standing 
towards  the  shoals  of  Conil,  besides  the 
Spencer  coming  up  astern.  A  fresh  breeze 
arising,  all  the  British  vessels  made  sail  to- 
wards the  enemy ;  but  as  they  approached, 
the  wind  suddenly  failed,  and  the  Venerable 


74 ;  and  the  Mettron  frigate,  40  guns.  The 
designations  of  the  English  ships  were — the 
Ctvsar,  80  guns ;  the  Superb,  Venerable, 
Audacious,  and  Spencer,  each  74 ;  the 
Thames  frigate,  32  guns ;  and  the  polacca 
(Ca/pe),  of  14  gnus. 

"  An  incident  highly  characteristic  of 
English  sailors  occurred  in  this  action.  In 
its  voyage  through  the  Mediterranean,  the 
French  fleet  had  fallen  in  with  and  cap- 
tured the  Speed;/  brig,  of  14  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lord  Cochrane;  and 
that  gallant  officer,  with  his  little  crew,  was 
on  board  the  Formidable  when  the  action 
took  place  in  the  bay  of  Algcsiras.  At 
every  broadside  the  vessel  received  from  the 
English,  those  brave  men  gave  three  cheers, 


alone  was  able  to  bring  the  French  ship  to  j  regardless  alike  of  the  threats  of  instant 
action,  which  she  did  in  the  most  gallant  death  from  the  French  if  they  continued  so 
manner,  and  had  nearly  silenced  her,  when   unseemly  an  interruption,  and  the  obvious 
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danger  that  they  themselves  might  be  sent 
to  the  bottom  by  the  discharges  of  their 
friends.'** 

The  principal  other  naval  exploits  of  this 
year  were  : — On  the  1 1th  of  June,  the  boats 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren's  squadron  cut 
out  from  the  harbour  of  St.  Croix  eleven 
French  ships  laden  with  provisions  and 
stores  intended  for  the  combined  fleets  in 
the  harbour  of  Brest.  By  the  boats  of  the 
same  squadron,  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  destroyed,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
iu  Quimper  Bay. 

The  11- gun  brig,  Speedy,  commanded  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  during  one  of  her  cruises  in 
the  Mediterranean,  had  been  so  annoying  to 
the  Spanish  coasting-trade,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  dispatched  several  armed  vessels 
in  pursuit  of  her  from  different  ports.  In 
the  month  of  April  she  fell  in  with  the 
32-gnn  zebeck  Gamo,  one  of  the  vessels 
which  had  been  sent  in  search  of  her.  The 
Speedy  was  decoyed  almost  within  hail  of 
her  antagonist,  from  the  zebeck  being  dis- 
puted by  means  of  hanging  or  closed  ports, 
which  were  immediately  drawn  up  as  the 
brig  ncared.  Lord  Cochrane's  presence  of 
mind  did  not  forsake  him  in  this  emergency, 


he  very  cleverly  extricated  himself  from 
the  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  the  Spaniard. 
He  immediately  hoisted  Danish  colours ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  man  stood  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  gangway,  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Danish  officer,  and  when 
the  vessel  was  hailed  by  the  zebeck,  the 
conversation  which  passed  was  carried  on  in 
the  Danish  language ;  and  thus  the  brig 
passed  for  a  Danish  war  vessel.  The  Spanish 
commander  was,  however,  doubtful  of  the 
character  of  the  Speedy,  and  sent  an  officer  in 
her  boat,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
statement.  Before  he  got  alongside,  how- 
ever, he  was  informed  by  the  Danish  officer 
that  the  brig  had  ouly  lately  left  one  of  the 
Barbary  ports,  and  that  a  visit  on  board 
would  subject  the  Spanish  ship  to  a  long 
quarantine.  The  ruse  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  Spanish  officer  departed,  well 
pleased  with  being  saved  the  trouble  of 
the  visit  and  the  risk  of  catching  the  plague. 
The  Sjjeedy  and  the  Gamo,  however,  were 
not  thus  to  part  company.  Lord  Cochrane's 
officers  had  been  anxious  to  engage  the 


Spaniard,  and  their  commander  promised 
that  if  ever  they  should  meet  again  their 
wish  should  be  "gratified.  They  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  this  opportunity ;  as,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  the  Speedy,  being  off  the 
coast  of  Barcelona,  the  look-out  observed  a 
sail  iu  the  distance,  bearing  towards  the 
brig.  All  sail  was  set,  and  the  two  vessels 
gradually  approached  each  other.  Alxmt 
nine  o'clock  they  were  within  gunshot, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  strange 
sail  was  their  old  friend  the  Spanish  zebeck, 
Gamo.  Immediately  a  warm  action  was 
commenced.  The  zebeck  twice  attempted 
to  board  the  brig,  but  the  latter  having 
penetrated  the  design,  sheered  off.  After  a 
cannonade  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  Speedy  found  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  much  longer  to  stand  the  heavy  broad- 
sides of  her  powerful  antagonist,  who  was 
more  than  four  times  her  size ;  Lord  Coch- 
rane therefore  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  of  boarding  her.  Laying  his  ship 
alongside  the  Gamo,  this  gallant  officer, 
followed  by  his  crew,  rushed  on  board  the 
zebeck,  and  after  a  furious  contest  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, the  Spanish  colours  were  struck,  and 
the  Gamo  became  the  prize  of  the  Speedy.f 
The  loss  of  the  Sprtdy  in  killed  was  three ;  in 
wounded,  eight :  that  of  the  Gamo  was  fifteen 
killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  The  Speedy's 
gun  force  was  fourteen  long  4-pounders;  her 
crew  consisted  of  fifty-four  men.  The  Gamo 
numbered  twenty-two  long  12-pounders, 
eight  long  eights,  and  two  2  1-pounder  car- 
ronades;  the  crew  amounted  to  319  men, 
of  whom  forty-five  were  marines.  Broad- 
side weight  of  metal  in  lbs.,  Gamo,  190; 
Speedy,  28.  Accustomed  as  the  British 
navy  had  been  to  deeds  of  dating,  none 
bore  any  similitude  to  this  achievement, 
except  those  of  the  Surprise  and  f/ennione, 
the  Dart  and  Dtsirt'e,  and  the  Viper  aud 
Cerblre. 

The  Speedy,  having  carried  her  prize  and 
prisoners  into  Muhon,  in  Minorca,  joined 
company  with  the  lH-gun  brig,  Kangaroo ; 
and  setting  sail,  on  the  9th  of  June  disco- 
vered a  Spanish  convoy  lying  at  anchor 
under  the  battery  of  Oropefo,  a  small  sen- 
port  of  Old  Castile,  protected  by  a  zebeck  of 
twenty  guns,  three  gun-boats,  and  a  heavy 
battery  mounted  on  a  large  square  tower. 


•  Alison's  History  of  J'urojir.  Don  (mentioning  the  many  h^h-sounding  names 

t  The  commander  of  the  yebeck,  requesting  I.ord  of  his  prisoner),  nmducted  kinttelf  like  a  real  S/uin- 
Cochnine  to  give  hirn  a  certificate  that  he  hnd  done  iard."  This  equivocal  testimonial  was  received  with 
hU  duty,  the  gallant  Englishman  immediately  wrote  every  mnrk  of  gratitude  and  indication  of  »elf-re»pect 
the  following  Equivoque  ,—"  1  do  hereby  certify  that  bv  the  grave  Spaniard. 
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The  two  British  vessels  immediately  cast  place  on  each  side.  The  French  ship's  deck, 


when  she  struck,  Mas  covered  with  the  min- 
gled bodies  of  the  combatants. 

In  the  night  of  the  20th  of  August,  the 
boats  of  the  Fishguard,  Diamond,  and  Boa- 
dicea,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Pipon,  cut  out  of  the  harbour  of  Corunna 
a  ship  pierced  for  twenty-two  guns,  a  gun- 
boat mounting  a  long  32-pounder,  and  a 
merchantman,  though  they  were  all  moored 
under  the  range  of  the  strong  batteries 
which  protect  that  port ;  and  that  the  prizes 
were  towed  out  of  the  port  under  a  heavy 
fire. 

Among  the  naval  transactions  of  this 
year,  the  following  exploit  is  not  unde- 
serving of  notice.    A  pilot  on  board  the 
Jmmortalitc  (one  of  the  ships  of  the  squa- 
dron stationed  off  Brest  harbour  to  watch 
that  port),  and  who  spoke  French  with  a 
native  accent,  requested  his  captaiu  to  allow 
him  to  go  on  shore,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  the  Brest  fleet. 
His  captain  consented;  it  having  been  pre- 
viously arranged  that  a  l>oat  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  be  detached  to  the  shore 
to  bring  him  back.  For  five  successive  nights 
the  boat  went  to  the  French  shore,  but  with- 
out seeing  anything  of  the  pilot.  At  length, 
on  the  eighth  day  of  his  absence,  he  came 
alongside  the  Immortality  in  a  boat  rowed  by 
two  Frenchmen ;  and  on  getting  on  board 
the  vessel,  gave  the  following  account  of  him- 
self : — "  Being  apprehensive  I  should  be 
detected,  I  geve  up  all  idea  of  getting  on 
board  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  agreed 
on,  and  therefore  come  to  the  resolution  of 
hiring  a  boat  to  go  into  Camarat  Bay.  I 
accordingly  hired  a  boat,  and  when  we  came 
near  Camarat  Bay  I  told  the  men  1  did  not 
mean  that  bay,  but  Bertheaume  Bay,  which 
was  much  nearer  the  ship;  the  men  rowed 
me  towards  that  place,  and  when  we  came 
near  it,  I  again  told  them  1  wished  to  go  to 
Point  St.  Matthew,  only  within  two  gun- 
hearing  this, 


anchor  within  half  gunshot  of  the  enemy, 
when  a  brisk  cannonade  ensued ;  and  though 
a  polacca  of  twelve  guns,  and  two  additional 
gun-boats,  came  to  their  assistance,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  and-a-half,  the  zebeck  and 
three  of  the  gun-boats  having  been  sunk, 
the  boats  of  the  two  English  brigs  entered 
the  harbour,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
three  brigs  laden  with  wine,  rice,  and  bread. 
The  boats  again  returning  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  away  more  prizes, 
found  the  whole  either  sunk  or  driven  ou  the  <"»•*- 
beach. 

The  career  of  the  Speedy  was  closed  by 
her  capture  a  few  days  after  these  gallant 
exploits.  Falling  iu  with  the  French  squa- 
dron uuder  Linois,  she  was  taken  possession 
of,  and  carried  into  Algcsiras  bay,  though 
she  had  had  recourse  to  every  possible  de- 
vice and  manoeuvre  to  evade  the  pursuit. 

In  the  mouth  of  February  had  occurred 
a  contest  between  the  Phoebe,  of  36  guns, 
Captaiu  Barlow,  and  the  Africaine,  44  guns, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Majcndie,  and 
bound  to  Egypt,  in  which  the  slaughter 
that  took  place  on  board  the  French  ship, 
in  proportion,  greatly  exceeded  that  which 
occurred  on  board  the  ('  tt-ira  and  the  CVn- 
seitr,  which  has  been  before  stated  in  this 
work.  On  the  10th,  the  Phwbe,  while  off 
Gibraltar,  discovered  the  Africaine  on  the 
Barbary  shore,  under  Ccuta.  After  a  close 
contest  during  two  hours,  in  which  the 
Africaine  was  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck, 
with  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  her 
decks  covered  with  200  dead  and  143 
wounded,  out  of  a  crew  of  315  seamen  and 
•UK)  soldiers,  besides  officers,  she  struck  her 
colours.  The  loss  of  the  Phoebe  was  only 
two  killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  boats  of  the 
Doris,  lieaulitu,  and  I'rania,  which  com- 
posed part  of  the  in- shore  squadron  off  Brest, 

entirely  manne  d  by  volunteers  under  the  I  shots  of  the  frigate :  on  hearing  this,  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Lusach,  boarded  [  men  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  telling  me 
and  carried  a  French  corvette,  La  Chtr-  '  they  would  take  me  back  to  Brest.  1  itn- 
rtttc,  mounting  20  guns,  and  manned  with  mediately  took  a  brace  of  pistols  from  my 
3(>0  men,  while  lying  under  the  powerful  pocket,  and  pointing  one  at  each  of  them, 
batteries  in  the  Bay  of  Camarat,  and  that,  exclaimed, — '1  am  an  Englishman ;  if  you 
too,  in  the  presence  of  the  combined  fleets  do  not  put  me  on  board  my  ship,  I  will  blow 
of  F  ranee  and  Spain.  The  attack  was  made  vour  brains  out.'  The  Frenchmen  judged 
in  the  night  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  approach  I  it  best  to  comply  with  my  request."  The 
of  the  English  boats  was  observed,  a  heavy  [  narrator  of  this  story  had  been  on  board 
fire  wa*  opened  from  the  Cfu  vrettt,  and  the  several  of  the  French  ships  in  the  bar- 
batteries.  The  context  lasted  two  hours  and  hour,  and  obtained  an  accouut  of  their  force 
a-half,  during  which  a  dreadful  carnage  took  .  and  condition. 
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DEFENCE  OF  PORTO-FERKAJO,  AND  PEACE  OF  AMIENS 


i  i 


An  event  took  place  about  this  time, 
which,  though  trifling  in  importance,  is 
memorable  for  its  occurrence.  While  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  crouched  before  the 
power  of  the  French  republic,  a  small  gar- 
rison in  the  town  and  fortress  of  Porto-Fcr- 
rajo,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cauy,  defied  their  utmost  efforts  for  its 
reduction,  and  bravelv  held  out  till  the  war 
was  concluded  by  a  peace  between  France 
and  England. 

"When  the  French  troops  entered  Tuscany, 
in  October,  1800,  a  party  of  Englishmen 
who  were  at  Leghorn,  took  refuge  at  Porto- 
Ferrajo,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Grant, 
who  was  English  vice-consul  at  Leghorn  at 
the  time  of  the  French  forces  taking  pos- 
session of  that  port.  At  the  instigation  of 
that  gentleman  and  the  English  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  inhabitants  of  Porto-Fer- 
rajo  formed  the  resolution  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  French.  The  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  took  up  arras, 
and  they  were  joined  by  300  soldiers  from 
the  English  squadron,  under  Sir  John  Bor- 
lase  Warren,  400  Corsicans,  and  a  number 
of  Neapolitan  deserters  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land. The  place  was  quickly  invested  by 
a  French  force  amounting  to  5,000  men. 
Batteries  were  raised,  and  the  town  and  for- 
tress were  bombarded.  Attempts  were 
twice  made  to  storm  it;  but  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  A  sally  was 
made  by  the  J>esieged  under  Mr.  Grant,  and 
the  principal  battery  of  the  French  was  de- 
stroyed. The  besieging  army  was  rein- 
forced, and  new  batteries  being  constructed, 
the  bombardment  was  recommenced  with 
great  fury  and  considerable  damage  to  the 
besieged.  At  this  moment  (September  14th) 
Warren  returned  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  division  of  his  squadron  which  he 
had  left  to  cover  Porto- Ferrajo  while  he 
had  proceeded  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions 
at  Toulon,  having  on  board  3,000  troops  for 
the  relief  of  Porto- Ferrajo.  The  ships  of 
war  being  prevented  by  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries from  entering  the  harbour,  the  troops 
were  landed  at  different  points  as  near  Porto- 
Ferrajo  as  possible.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  garrison  making  a  sally,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  battery  which  had  contributed 
principally  to  prevent  the  English  squadron 
from  entering  the  harbour.  The  English 
had  advanced  about  a  mile  and-a-half  from 


the  beach,  when  the  French  general,  seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  attacked  them 
with  the  bayonet.  After  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement, the  English  were  forced  to  retire 
to  their  vessels.  The  English  frigates, 
which  on  the  capture  of  the  French  bat- 
tery, had  entered  the  harbour,  were  now 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  it  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  their  countrymen  who 
were  on  the  beach  on  board.  The  attack 
which  had  also  been  made  on  Marciana, 
in  the  meantime,  proved  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. In  these  untoward  affairs,  the  loss 
of  the  English  in  endeavouring  to  gain  their 
boats,  through  rocks  and  precipices,  was  800 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned,  together 
with  200  prisoners.  In  November,  just  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  confirmation  of 
peace  between  England  and  France,  the 
garrison  of  Porto- Ferrajo,  in  a  sally,  headed 
by  Mr.  Grant,  captured  the  outer  entrench- 
ments of  the  French  camp. 

M.  Dumas,  speaking  of  the  successful 
resistance  of  a  handful  of  men  in  this  fort 
to  the  troops  who  had  vanquished  the 
greatest  armies  of  Europe,  says : — "  It  was 
an  extraordinary  spectacle,  in  the  midst  of 
triumphal  songs  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
continental  peace  [France,  at  the  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc,  &c, 
being  in  amity  with  all  the  European  con- 
tinental nations],  to  see  an  island  of  easy 
access,  and  almost  touching  the  continent, 
the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  strife; 
and  Europe  beheld  with  amazement,  in  that 
island,  a  single  fortress  arrest  the  arms  which 
the  forces  of  the  coalition  had  been  unable 
to  subdue." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hostile  transac- 
tions of  this  year,  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on  between  the  two  belligerent  go- 
vernments of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Flags  of  truce  were  continually  passing 
amidst  the  vessels  of  war,  between  Calais 
and  Dover,  and  couriers  between  London 
and  Paris.  The  negotiation  was  managed 
in  London  by  M.  Otto,  who  remained  in 
that  city  to  superintend  the  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government;  and  Lord 
Ilawkesbury,  on  behalf  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed  in 
London;  on  the  10th,  the  ratification;  and 
on  the  12th   a  proclamation  was  issued, 
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ordering  a  cessation  of  arms  by  sea  and 
lnnd.  According  to  tlie  preliminary  arti- 
cles, five  months  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion was  the  longest  period  during  which 
hostilities  could  legally  exist  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  globe.  The  definitive 
treaty  between  all  the  belligerents  was  uot 
finally  concluded  until  the  25th  of  March, 
1802,  at  Amicus.  Thus  was  concluded  a 
peace  which,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  "  all 
men  were  glad  of,  and  of  which  no  man 
could  be  proud." 

By  that  treaty,  England  surrendered  up 
all  her  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  the 


islands  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions  in  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
port;  and  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  de- 
pendencies to  its  order ;  and  their  indc-  1 
pondeuce  was  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia;  its  port  being  rendered 
free  to  all  nations.  The  republic  of  the 
Seven  Islands  was  acknowledged.  The 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  Naples  and 
the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  British  all 
the  islands  and  ports  which  they  occupied 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  victory  of  Hohcnlindcn,  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1800,  General  Morcnu,  keep- 
ing his  face  towards  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  from  which  he 
was  distant  only  1">0  miles,  pushed  on  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  to  Saltzburg;  by  the 
occupancy  of  which  he  would  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  of  the  imperialists  in  Ger- 
many the  corps  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
menace  the  direct  roads  from  Vienna  to 
Italy,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
army  under  Brunc,  on  the  Adigc  and  the 
Mineio,  drive  the  Austriaus  into  Hungary. 
Passiug  the  Inn  on  the  9th  of  December, 
and  the  Salza  on  the  following  day,  he 
advanced  against  the  Austrian  army,  which 
was  posted  on  the  immediate  ground  be- 
tween Laufcn  and  Saltzburg.  On  the 
1  lih,  after  a  sharp  action,  the  Austrians 
retreated,  and  on  the  day  following,  Moreau 
entered  Saltzburg.  On  the  same  day  Riehc- 
panse,  with  the  left  division  of  the  army, 
pursuing  the  imperialists,  entered  Neumark, 
the  last  post  in  Bavaria,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  By  this 
mana-uvre,  the  Archduke  John's  army  at 
Brunau,  on  the  Lower  Inn,  was  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  Austrian 
general  in  the  Tyrol.  By  this  masterly 
manoeuvre,  the  Tyrol  was  now  threatened 
on  the  north  side  by  a  division  of  the 
French  army  under  Lccourbc;  on  the  west 
by  another  under  Mollitor ;  and  on  the 
south-west  by  Maedouaid,  with  the  army  of 
the  Orisons. 

Macdonald  had  already  passed  the  Rhctinu 
Alps,  by  the  defiles  of  the  Spliigen.  in  order 
to  support  the  left  wiug  of  the  Italian  army 
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under  Brune.  The  difficulties  and  danger* 
of  penetrating  these  defiles  would  have  in- 
terrupted the  passage  of  the  troops,  at 
different  times,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrepid  perseverance  of  the  general.  He 
led  in  person  the  pioneers  to  the  tracts  of 
the  road,  near  the  summit  of  the  Spliigen, 
which  were  filled  up  and  totally  effaced  by 
the  drifted  snow.  The  foremost  party  had 
not  advanced  far,  when  the  path  was  again 
covered,  and  the  poles,  which  had  been  set 
up  as  marks,  entirely  hid  from  view.  But 
the  general,  animating  all  with  his  voire 
and  example,  and  heading  the  pioneers  in 
their  exertions,  the  French  army  at  last 
overcame  the  obstructions  of  the  Spliigen, 
and  on  the  11th  of  December,  gained  the 
valley  of  the  Adda,  in  the  Valtelline,  which 
opened  a  communication  with  Brnne's  army 
of  Italy.  lie  was,  at  the  same  time,  master 
of  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Inn,  and  of  the 
Orison  country  of  the  I'pper  Enp-dinc. 
Thus  were  communications  opened  with  all 
the  French  armies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gallo- Batavian 
army,  under  Augereau,  whose  right  wing 
was  to  protect  and  co-operate  with  the  left 
of  Moreau's  army,  had  gained  important 
advantages  in  Franconia.  Having  driven 
the  imperialists  under  d'Albini  beyond  the 
Kednitz,  on  the  18th  of  December  a  bloody- 
battle  took  place,  which  lasted  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  the  close  of  the  day,  be- 
tween Nuremberg  and  Lauf.  After  a  fierce 
combat,  the  assailants  were  forced  to  fall 
back,  both  sides  having  sustained  great  loss. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  chief  com- 
mand  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Danube, 
which  had  moved  from  Brunau  to  Schwau 
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nenstadt,  had,  on  the  preceding  17th  of 
December,  been  assumed  by  the  Archduke 
Charles.    That  prince,  on  his  taking,  the 
command, ordered  defensive  dispositions;  but 
before  they  were  finished,  the  centre  of  the 
French  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Moreau, 
reached  the  circle  of  Traun  in  five  divisions, 
commanded  severally  by  Legrand,  Grand- 
jeau,  Richepansc,  and  Grouchy.    On  the 
18th  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Austrians  sustained  considerable  loss.  In 
their  retreat  to  Linz,  which  was  within 
ninety-two  miles  of  Vienna,  being  again 
defeated,  they  continued  their  flight  towards 
that  city.  On  the  21th,  Richcpause,  with  the 
advanced  guard,  entered  Stcyer,  in  which 
1  town  he  took  4,000  prisoners.     On  the 
25th,  the  Austrians  were  preparing  to  retire 
behind  the  Traun,  the  last  river  of  any  note 
within  fifty  miles  of  Vienna.    The  capital 
was  struck  with  consternation  and  terror. 
The  imperial  family  prepared  for  flight  to 
!  Ofen.    The  gallery  of  paintings,  with  the 
imperial  and  city  treasures,  were  about 
being  transported  from  the  capital  at  the 
moment  the  Archduke  Charles  arrived  with 
the  intelligence  that  au  armistice  had  been 
concluded  at  Steyer,  on  the  26th,  with 
General   Moreau,  for  thirty  days.  The 
Gallo-Batavian  army  was  included  in  the 
treaty ;  and  pressing  invitations  were,  with 
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The  prospect  of  peace  which  the  treaty  of 
I  Luncville,  between  France  and  Austria,  had 
seemed  to  augur  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of 
(  the  other  European  powers,  having  been 
.  confirmed  by  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  between  England  and  France,  signed 
'■  at  London  in.  October,  1801,  nothing  rc- 
I  raained  wanting  for  the  restoration  of  rela- 
tions of  amity  between  those  two  powers, 
but  the  authentic  and  solemn  ratification  of 
the  terms  of  peace  by  a  definitive  treaty,  in 
which  the  minor  points  of  difference  between 
them  might  be  decisively  settled.   For  this 
purpose  the  city  of  Amiens,  being  nearly 
equidistant  from  London  and  Paris,  and 
midway  between  those  cities,  was  fixed  on 
for  holding  the  congress  which  was  finally 
to  settle  all  matters  between  England  on 
the  one  part,  and  France  and  her  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic,  on  the 
other.    For  this  purpose,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  left 
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London,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  reached 
Amiens,  where  he  found  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, on  behalf  of  France,  already  arrived. 
The  Dutch  minister,  Schimmelpenninck,  did 
not  arrive  till  the  7th.  As  by  the  general 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Spain  was  to  be  the 
only  loser  in  point  of  territory,  she  was  not 
over-anxious  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  there- 
fore was  slow  in  appointing  her  minister. 
At  length,  however,  the  Chevalier  d'Azare 
arriving  at  the  congress  on  her  behalf,  at 
four  o'clock  of  the  27th  of  March,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  different  powers,  parties  to 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  signed  the  docu- 
ment at  Amiens.  The  leading  articles  of  the 
treaty  were: — Art.  III.  Great  Britain  re- 
stored to  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  all  the 
possessions  and  colonics  she  had  taken  from 
those  powers  during  the  war,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  which  Spain 
and  Holland  severally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Art.  VI.  The  Batavian  republic  agreed  that 
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the  utmost  dispatch,  sent  to  the  gcnerals-in- 
chicf  of  the  armies  of  the  Grisons  and  Italy, 
to  conclude,  on  their  part,  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

The  successes  of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
the  Austrians  having  been  commensurate 
with  those  of  the  other  French  armies,  peace 
was  concluded  between  Naples  and  France 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1802;  and  on  the  1 
same  day,  similar  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  France  and  Austria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Lunevillc ;  by  which  treaties  the 
pacification  of  the  whole  of  the  European 
continent  had  been  effected.  During  the 
wars  which  had  been  the  cause  of  those 
treaties,  the  armies  of  revolutionary  France 
had,  like  the  Goths  of  former  days  (fero- 
cious in  spirit  and  reckless  in  crime),  ran- 
sacked the  vanquished  states,  devoured  their 
subsistence,  and,  by  their  outrages  and  vio- 
lence, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  misery 
and  despair  :  enormous  requisitions  and 
contributions  were  in  constant  exaction. 
By  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc,  France  had 
secured  to  herself  an  enormous  amount  of 
territory  and  strength.  The  countries 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  Austria 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  formed 
into  four  new  departments  :  those  of  the 
Rocr,  the  Sarre,  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  Mont  Touucrre. 
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the  ships  belonging  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  purchase  provi- 
sions thereof  on  payment  of  the  same  im- 
posts as  those  to  which  the  Batavian  ships 
were  subject.  Art.  VII.  That  portion  of 
Portuguese  Guiana  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France,  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  republic,  and  Spain  was  to  retain 
the  territories  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
which  had  been  yielded  to  her  by  the  treaty 
of  Olivenza.  Art.  IX.  A  Veneto-Grcck  re- 
public in  the  Ionian  Islands  was  acknow- 
ledged. Art.  X.  Malta,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, Gozo  and  Comino,  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  that  within  three  months  from 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  British 
troops  should  evacuate  the  island,  with  its 
dependencies,  when  it  should  be  garrisoned 
by  Neapolitan  troops.  Art.  XI.  The  French 
were  to  keep  possession  of  the  Roman  states 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  the  British  were  to  evacuate  all 
the  ports  and  islands  which  they  occupied  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  Peace 
was  proclaimed  the  next  day  at  Paris,  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  29th 
of  April,  in  London  and  Westminster.*  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  an  official  letter  reached  London  from 
Lord  St.  Helens,  the  British  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  announcing  that  the  courts 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded  to  the 
convention  signed  with  Russia  respecting 
the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  which  had 
annulled  and  abandoned  the  northern  con- 
federacy or  system  of  armed  neutrality. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
general  peace,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had 
not  been  inactive.  Among  the  other  grand 
projects  and  splendid  visions  which  occupied 
his  mind,  the  vast  system  of  colonisation 
which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  French 
statesmen  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
flitted  before  his  imagination.  He  had 
already  compelled  Spain  to  yield  up  Loui- 
siana and  the  Spanish  portion  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  Portugal  a  large  portion  of 
Guiana.  These  he  deemed  keys  to  the 
conquest  of  the  West  Indies  and  North  and 
South  America.    By  the  cession  of  the 

•  In  the  course  of  the  general  illumination  which 
took  place  on  this  event,  the  mob,  taking  notice  that 
the  word  contord  was  put  in  coloured  lamp*  over  the 
door  of  M.  Otto,  the  French  minuter  iii  Portman- 
square,  and  inferring  that  it  was  an  equivoque  of  the 
Frenchman  for  tonqurrcd—  namely,  that  England 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  his  ally  the  Batavian 
republic,  and  the  restoration  of  the  French 
factories  and  coun ting-houses  in  India,  he 
hoped  to  possess  himself  of  Hindostan  and 
all  the  richest  regions  of  the  East.  Sebas- 
tiani's  mission  to  the  Levant  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  the 
recovery  of  Egypt.  Buonaparte's  second 
great  project  was  to  place  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, which  the  treaty  of  Luneville  had 
declared  independent,  absolutely  in  his  power. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  government  of 
France,  and  prosecution  of  plans  for  his 
ultimate  assumption  of  despotic  power,  were 
his  unwearied  occupation  and  object. 

In  furtherance  of  his  system  of  colonisa- 
tion, his  first  object  was  the  recovery  of 
the  colonics  of  St.  Domingo  and  Guade- 
loupe. His  great  solicitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  St.  Domingo,  was  the  intrinsic 
value  and  importance  of  that  colony.  The 
part  of  it  which  belonged  to  France  before 
the  war,  which  was  barely  one-third  of  its 
extent,  and  by  far  the  least  fertile,  was 
more  productive  and  profitable  than  the 
whole  of  the  British  West  Indies :  the 
value  of  its  annual  exports  was  above 
£7,000,000  sterling,  and  it  employed  1,640 
ships,  and  26,770  seamen.  When  to  this 
possession  should  be  added  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island,  it  would  be  a  moderate 
calculation  to  state  the  probable  value  of 
the  whole  at  thrice  that  which  the  French 
part  alone  produced  before  the  war.  Even 
when  the  whole  island  should  be  brought  to 
the  state  in  which  the  French  part  was 
formerly,  it  would  not  theu  be  half  peopled 
or  half  cultivated,  and  would  still  hold  out 
the  fairest  prospects  of  increasing  wealth 
and  resources.  It  was  therefore  clear,  should 
all  the  other  colonial  visions  of  the  first 
consul  prove  unreal,  that  if  France  could 
only  hold  St.  Domingo  as  a  colony,  she 
wonld  at  once  lay  the  firm  foundation  of 
a  commerce  and  a  navy,  which  eventually 
would  prove  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Considerations  which  so  materially 
involved  tho  future  destinies  of  France, 
pointed  out  the  policy  of  dispatching  the 
expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  which  had  been 
long  preparing,  and  which  was  completely 
equipped  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and 

had  been  conquered  by  France, — that  gentleman,  to 
avoid  disturbance  and  riot,  wai  obliged  to  substitute 
the  word  amity.  Borne  sailors,  also,  finding  that 
G.R.  was  not  surmounted  as  usual  by  a  crown,  to 
appease  their  offended  patriotism,  a  lamp-formed 
diadem  wn*  put  up. 
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1  ready  to  proceed  to  it*  destination.    A  brief 
;  account  of  the  state  of  the  island  and  its 
j  antecedent  revolutionary  history,  seems  ne- 
cessary. 

The  cry  of  liberty  and  equality  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  mother-country, 
was  warmly  and  vehemently  re-echoed  from 
the  shores  of  its  offspring,  St.  Domingo. 
A  vast  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  the 
slaves,  at  the  head  of  which  Jean  Francois 
appeared,  with  Toussaiut  L'Ouvcrture  as  hid 
lieutenant.  The  object  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  black,  republic  in  imitation  of  that 
1  of  the  parent  state.  The  whole  negro  popu- 
lation of  the  island  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  planters,  and  secretly  attacking  them, 
massacred  all  on  whom  they  could  lay  hands, 
and  threw  their  mutilated  bodies  into  the 
flames  to  which  they  had  consigned  all  their 
movable  property.  Instead  of  colours,  the 
negroes  marched  with  spiked  infants  on 
their  spears.  Scenes  of  terrible  slaughter 
and  devastation  ensued.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared :  the  females  were  violated  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands ;  infants 
were  thrown  into  the  flames;  and  above 
30,000  of  the  white  population  were  mas- 
sacred. On  June  3rd,  1793,  a  negro  re- 
public was  proclaimed ;  but  the  English, 
fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  explo- 
sion, and  invited  to  the  assistance  of  the 
surviving  planters,  landed  in  the  following 
year,  and  took  possession  of  the  mole  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  principal  harbour  and 
stronghold  of  the  island.  Toussaint  (who, 
;  on  account  of  bis  great  prowess,  which  had 
made  an  opening  everywhere  in  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies,  had  acquired  the  surname  of 
I  L'Ouverturt),  now  sought  an  alliance  with 
1  the  French  republic,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  black  forces  in 
the  island.  He  immediately  employed  his 
arms  in  the  reduction  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  the  island,  and  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and  quickly 
reducing  it  to  subjection,  he  became  entire 
master  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  end  of  1800. 

At  first  he  made  a  constitution  for  the 
negro  population  like  that  which  the  Di- 
rectory had  made  in  France ;  but  when 
the  revolution  of  Brum  aire  established  the 
consulship,  Toussaint  proclaimed  himself 
first  consul  of  St.  Domingo.  "When 
this  intelligence  reached  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, "  This  comedy  of  government,"  said 
j  he,  "  must  cease !  We  must  not  permit 
1  military  honours  to  be  worn  by  apes  and 
monkeys!"     He  immediately  resolved  to 


[toussaint  is  defeated. 

subdue  the  colony  and  restore  it  to  France. 
For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  a  numerous 
fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-five  ships-of-the- 
linc,  twenty-one  frigates,  and  above  eighty 
smaller  vessels  aud  transports,  having  on 
board  21,000  troops,  consisting  of  the  demi- 
brigades,  both  officers  and  men,  who  were 
devoted  to  Morcau  and  republicanism.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to  General 
Lecicrc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte;  that  of  the  fleet,  to  Villaret 
Joyeuse.  The  expedition  sailed  for  its  des- 
tination on  the  14th  of  December,  1801. 

After  a  voyage  of  forty-six  days,  the  fleet 
arrived,  January  29th,  off  Cape  Samana,  1 
where  the  squadron  tinder  the  Spanish  ! 
admiral  Graviua  joined  it.  At  this  time 
Toussaint  was  absent  from  Cape  Francois, 
but  Christophe,  his  lieutenant,  who  was  left 
in  command,  sent  to  inform  Leclerc,  that 
an  immediate  conflagration  of  the  town 
would  take  place  if  the  French  attempted 
its  attack.  In  reply,  Lecicrc  forwarded 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Toussaint,  j 
overflowing  with  terms  of  blandishment  and 
assurances  of  favour  on  condition  of  submis- 
sion. Not  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer, 
Leclerc  disembarked  his  forces.  Fort  Dau- 
phin quickly  surrendered ;  but  when  Lecicrc 
approached  Cape  Frauoois,  he  found  it  in  a 
state  of  conflagration,  and  that  Christophe 
had  retired  with  3,000  armed  negroes  to 
join  Toussaiut.  Port-au-Prince,  the  prin- 
cipal military  posts,  and  chief  seaports, 
soon  falling  into  the  possession  of  the 
French,  they  advanced  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Here  Toussaint,  availing  ! 
himself  of  the  wooded  mountain-ridges  j 
and  impenetrable  fastnesses,  determined  to 
stand  on  his  defence ;  but  Leclerc,  trans- 
mitting Napoleon  Buonaparte's  letter  to 
the  negro  chief,  in  which,  on  condition  of 
submission,  he  offered  him  the  command  of  | 
the  colony,  Toussaint,  seeing  through  the 
artifice,  declined  submission.  At  this  time 
the  French  general,  receiving  a  reinforce- 
ment of  0,000  men  brought  by  the  Toulon 
squadron,  prepared  for  a  concentric  attack 
on  the  wooded  fastnesses  of  the  enemy, 
After  alternate  successes  and  reverses,  and 
both  parties  being  exhausted  with  the  deadly 
strife,  as  also  that  Christophe,  Dessaliues, 
and  Maurcpas  had  deserted  their  chief  and 
gone  over  with  their  forces  to  the  French 
service,  Toussaiut  agreed,  May  8th,  1801, 
to  the  termination  or  hostilities,  and  retired  ' 
to  his  farm  of  Enuery,  and  the  occupations  ; 
of  rural  life,  where,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  j 
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on  the  9th  of  the  following  June,  he  was  [colonel  of  the  regiment  (Cochrane  John- 
seized  while  asleep,  and  being  conveyed  on  stone),  collecting  the  militia  aud  all  the 


board  the  Creole  frigate,  was  transported 
to  France.  On  his  arrival  at  Brest,  he  was 
hurried,  under  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  to 
the  castle  of  Joux,  on  the  Jura  mountains, 
in  a  damp  dungeon,  "  where  either  the  mid- 
night cord  or  dagger,  or  the  wasting  influ- 
ence of  confinement  and  hopeless  misery," 
ere  long  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

In  their  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
cruelty  of  the  French  soldiers  was  atrocious ; 
but  their  bloody  deeds  were  avenged  by  dis- 
ease breaking  out  in  their  camp,  of  which 
many  thousands  perished,  among  whom  was 
Leclerc.  Rochambeau,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  French,  being  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity  of  hunger,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  colony  and  sur- 
render himself  to  a  British  squadron,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  fresh  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  under  Christophe 
and  Dessalines.  On  the  recommencement 
of  the  war  in  1803,  St.  Domingo  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  its  indepen- 
dence, under  the  title  of  Hayti,  was  ac- 
knowledged on  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 
While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  St. 
Domingo,  Guadeloupe  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  The  mulattocs,  who  had  risen 
in  insurrection  in  October,  1801,  against 
the  French  governor  Lacrosse,  and  dis- 
placed him,  were  now  exposed  to  a  for- 
midable conspiracy  of  the  negroes.  To 
quell  the  outbreak,  General  Richepanse, 
with  3,500  men,  arrived  from  France.  The 
expedition  reached  Guadeloupe  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1802.  After  several  bloody  con- 
flicts the  revolt  was  extinguished,  and  slavery 
re-established. 

While  the  French  in  their  West  India 
islands  were  alternately  suffering  the  evils 
arising  out  of  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Bri- 
tish settlements  were  not  exempt  from  the 
bad  consequences  of  the  same  system.  In 
Tobago,  when  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  island  was  to  be  restored  to  France,  the 
people  of  colour,  mustering  to  the  number 
of  7,000,  were  preparing  to  attack  Brigadier- 
general  Carmichacl,  who  had  only  200  men 
under  his  command  ;  but  the  general,  by 
the  prompt  display  of  vigorous  measures, 
restored  order.  On  April  9th,  the  8th 
West  India  regiment,  consisting  entirely 
of  negroes,  having,  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
killed  several  of  their  officers,  and  being 
ready  drawn  up  to  resist  all  opposition,  the 
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European  troops  he  could  muster,  advanced 
against  them;  and  after  a  smart  conflict, 
in  which  sixty  of  the  mutineers  were  killed, 
and  forty  wounded,  reduced  them  to  sub- 
jection 

Though  tho  British  government  felt  dis- 
quietude at  the  preparation  of  the  arma- 
ment for  St.  Domingo,  on  receiving  express 
assurances  from  France  that  the  ouly  object 
was  to  recover  their  revolted  colonies,  con- 
sent was  given  for  its  departure,  notwith- 
standing the  definitive  treaty  was  not  con- 
cluded ;  but  as  a  precautiouary  measure,  a 
fleet  was  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  naval  force  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  thus  form  a  fleet  of  obser- 
vation to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French 
armament,  and  prevent  any  attack  on  the 
British  West  India  possessions.  When  the 
fleet  was  about  to  set  sail  from  Bantry  Bay, 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  appeared  among  the 
crews,,  who  expressed  an  uuwillingucss  to 
proceed  on  that  destination,  as  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  The  mutiny  being,  however, 
soon  subdued  by  the  decided  aud  spirited 
conduct  of  the  officers,  and  fourteen  of  the 
ringleaders  being  executed,  the  fleet  pro- 
ceeded on  its  destination. 

No  sooner  had  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
been  signed,  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
began  to  put  his  ambitious  designs  into 
execution.  Though,  by  the  treaty  of  Lunc- 
ville,  it  had  been  provided  that  the  Batavian, 
Helvetian,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  republics, 
though  affiliated  with  France,  should  be  free, 
and  entitled  to  adopt  the  form  of  government 
which  the  people  who  inhabited  them  should 
think  fit,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  remodelled 
their  governments  so  as  to  render  them 
submissive  to  his  authority.  Though  the 
mountaineers  of  the  canton  of  Solcure, 
Oberland,  and  other  districts  embodied 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Dc  Wat- 
teville  and  d'Erlach,  and  were  successful  in 
their  early  resistance,  they  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Ncy,  who  entered  Swit- 
zerland' with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  By 
secret  treaties  with  Spain,  the  first  consul 
added  Louisiana,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  the 
island  of  Elba,  to  France. 

Nor  were  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte less  active  with  regard  to  the  internal 
interests  of  France,  ami  the  advancement 
of  its  commercial  interests.  Chambers  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  were  established 
in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  French 
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republic  ;  societies  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  were  established  ; 
aud  an  ordinance  was  published  enact* 
ing  public  exhibitions  of  the  productions  of 
French  industry  and  ingenuity  from  the 
17th  to  the  22nd  of  September  in  each 
year.  But  his  exertions  were  not  thus 
limited  :  he  manifested,  both  directly  and 
through  his  influence  with  Spain,  Holland, 
Genoa,  and  the  other  subjugated  powers, 
the  most  determined  hostility  to  British 
commerce.  Our  intercourse  with  Piedmont 
was  completely  cut  off ;  and  our  trade  with 
Genoa,  Tuscany,  and  Spain,  was  interdicted 
under  severe  prohibitions.  British  goods 
were  excluded  all  transit  through  the  Bata- 
vian  republic  under  the  severest  penalties ; 
and  the  same  was  likely  soon  to  be  the 
case  throughout  the  north  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Germany. 

Though  the  people  of  France  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  the  instrument  of  the  designs 
of  every  party  which,  in  its  turn,  had  ruled 
the  destinies  of  that  country  during  the 
revolution,  the  great  majority  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  peasantry,  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  abolition  of  their  ancient  religion,  and 
wished  to  see  it  restored  in  its  former  splen- 
dour. Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  aware  of 
this  predominant  inclination,  and  deeming 
the  measure  necessary  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state  and  the  security  of  the 
government,  he  entered,  during  the  war, 
iuto  a  convention  with  the  pope,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  religious  system 
for  the  Gallican  church.  That  convention 
— or,  as  it  was  styled,  concordat — bore  date 
October  10th,  1801,  and  was  published  in 
Paris  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  was  a  fort- 
night after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens.  The  new  religious  code  was  an- 
nounced to  the  French  people  by  the  first 
consul's  proclamation,  dated  April  17th  ;  and 
a  solemn  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  France  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  August ;  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  being  held  in  the  church 
of  N6tre-Dame,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Paris.  The  fete  was  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  Among 
the  ceremonies,  the  consecrating  the  mili- 
tary standards  had  been  intended,  but  the 
clergy  gave  much  umbrage  to  the  military, 
particularly  Morcau,  Lnnnes,  Victor,  Oudi- 
not,  fee.  "The  standards  of  the  French 
army,"  said  they,  "  had  never  been  so 
crowned  with  glory  as  when  they  were  not 
consecrated ;"  or,  as  another  version  has  it,  \ 


"  since  they  had  ceased  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  priests."  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  asked  Au- 
gcreau  what  he  thought  of  it  ?  "  It  was 
a  fine  piece  of  mummery/'  was  the  reply ; 
"  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  million  of 
men  who  have  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  what  has  since  been  re-established 
and  it  being  understood  that  if  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  soldiers  would 
trample  the  standards  under  their  fect,  the 
design  was  abandoned. 

By  the  concordat,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  was  declared  that  of  the  French 
people.  Ten  archbishops,  fifty  bishops,  and 
8,000  cures  and  parish  priests  were  esta- 
blished. The  annual  salary  of  an  arch- 
bishop was  15,000  francs;  that  of  a  bishop, 
10,000;  that  of  the  priests  of  the  larger 
parishes  was  1,500,  and  that  of  the  smaller, 
1,200 :  the  state  had  the  right  of  pro- 
motion to  all  ecclesiastical  appointments, 
and  of  compelling  the  nominees  to  reveal 
any  plots  which  they  might  hear  against 
the  state.  In  the  preceding  April,  the 
priests,  availing  themselves  of  the  general 
amnesty  to  all  emigrants  who  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  existing  government, 
had  returned  to  France ;  and  in  priestly 
gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  styled  him  in 
their  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  charges,  and 
catechisms,  the  envoy  of  God,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  decrees,  and  his  representative 
on  earth. 

When  the  disposition  to  re-establish  a 
national  religion  in  France  was  first  indi- 
cated, it  was  debated  what  kind  of  religion 
it  would  be  best  to  establish.  Many  de- 
sired to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke  and  esta- 
blish a  Gallican  church,  similar  to  that  of 
England.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  reply 
was :  "  1  am  aware  that  a  part  of  France 
would  become  protcstants  ;  but  the  majority 
would  remain  catholic,  and  struggle,  with 
the  fervour  of  sectarian  zeal,  against  the 
schism  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Religious 
contests,  dissensions  iu  families,  would 
ensue."  To  those  who  argued  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  was  opposed  to  relapsing 
to  the  old  order  of  things  in  religious  mat- 
ters— "  Religion,"  said  he,  "  is  a  principle 
inherent  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  necessary 
to  satisfy  his  mind  with  that  something  un- 
defined and  marvellous,  which  it  requires, 
and  which  religion  offers  him.  My  reason," 
added  he,  "  keeps  me  in  unbelief  concerning 
many  things  ;  but  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, and  the  feelings  of  early  youth,  throw 
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Die  back  into  uncertainty.     My  incredulity  J  a  citizen  belongs   to   his   country.  The 


docs  not  proceed  from  pervcrseness  or  licen 
tiousness  of  mind ;  but  how  is  it  possible 
that  conviction  can  find  its  way  to  my  henrt, 
when  I  hear  the  absurd  language,  and  wit- 
ness the  iniquitous  acts,  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  preach  to  us  the  pure  and  sublime 
precepts  of  Christ — who  incessantly  tell  us 
that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world,  aud 
yet  lay  hands  on  everything  they  can  get  ?  !  future, 
The  pope — the  head  of  religion — thinks  only  happiest 
of  this  world  and  his  secular  power  as  a 
prince.     Nevertheless,  I  consider  religion 
as  the  basis  and  support  of  sound  principles 
aud  good  morality.    The  popularity  of  gov- 
ernments is  enhanced  by  its  respect  for 
religion.    It  was  this  respect  which  gained 
me  tho  affections  of  the  Italians  and  the 
confidence  of  the  ulemabs  of  Egypt."  To 
those  who  argued  the  impolicy  of  religious 
institutions  and  the  materiality  of  nature — 
"  Yesterday  evening,"  said  he,  "  when  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  woods,  amidst  the  solitude 
of  nature,  the  distant  bells  of  the  church  of 
Bueil  struck  upou  my  ear,  and  recalled  the 
first  years  I  passed  at  Brienne.  Involun- 
tarily I  felt  emotion — so  powerful  is  the 
influence  of  early  habits  and  associations. 
I  said  to  myself — if  I  feel  thus,  what  must 
be  the  influence  of  such  impressions  on 
simple  and  credulous  men  ?    Let  your  phi- 
losophers, your  ideologues,  answer  that  if 
they  cap.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  religion  for  the  people,  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  government.    They  will 
say  I  am  a  papist :  I  am  not.    I  was  a 
Mohammedan  in  Egypt ;  I  will  become  a 
catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
I  am  no  believer  in  particular  creeds ;  but 
if  there  be  not  a  Deity" — extending  his 
hands  to  the  sky,  which  was  thickly  studded 
with  stars — "  look  to  the  heavens,  and  say 
who  made  all  that.    Everything  proclaims 
the  eternal  truth — that  there  is  a  God  !" 

Before  the  passing  of  the  concordat, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was,  by  a  $enalu$ 
contuitum,  created  first  consul  for  ten  addi- 
tional years  beyond  the  ten  fixed  at  his 
original  appointment;  aud  by  the  qualified 
suffrages  of  more  than  three  millions  aud-a- 
half  of  the  four  millions  of  citizens  entitled 
to  vote,  he  was  (August  2nd) — namely, 
thirteen  days  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  concordat  in  Notre-Damc,  proclaimed 
consul  for  life;  and  on  that  occasiou, 
the  senate  waiting  on  him  to  prcseut  the 
decree  establishing  his  authority,  he  thus 
addressed  them  :— "  Senators. !  the  life  of 

2<n; 


people  have  required  that  miuc  should  be 
devoted  to  their  service.  I  obey  their  will. 
Through  my  efforts,  and  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  authorities,  aided  by  the  confidence 
and  wishes  of  this  great  people,  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  prosperity  of  France, 
shall  be  established  beyond  the  vicissitudes 
of  chance  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
The  best  of  nations  will  be  the 
l  and  the  felicity  of  the  French 
people  will  contribute  to  that  of  all  Europe. 
Then,  satisfied  with  having  been  called  by 
the  fiat  of  Ilim  from  whom  all  emanates,  to 
bring  back  to  earth  justice,  order,  and 
equality,  I  will  hear  the  stroke  of  my  last 
hour  without  regret,  and  without  inquie- 
tude as  to  the  opinions  of  the  generations 
to  come." 

For  the  purpose  of  the  reception  of  the 
senate,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  held  a  lev  re, 
distinguished  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  the  court  of  the  old  regime. 
In  the  evening  a  brilliant  ball  was  given  at 
the  Tuileries,  bearing  all  the  aspect  and 
pretensions  of  regality.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  concordat,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
went  in  the  state  carriage  of  Ixmis  XVI., 
and  his  servants  appeared  in  livery. 

To  prepare  the  public  eye  aud  tastes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  gradations  of  rauks  in 
society,  and  the  resumption  of  royalty  on 
the  ancient  model,  a  grand  military  order 
was  now  projected,  to  be  entitled  the  Le~ 
ffion  of  Honour.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
Roederer,  one  of  tho  councillors  of  state, 
proposed  it  to  the  legislative  body,  as  the 
best  means  of  supporting  the  grandeur  of 
the  French  nation,  and  of  guarding  its  do- 
minions. The  project  was,  that  the  order 
should  be  composed  of  fifteen  cohorts  and  a 
council  of  administration.  Each  cohort  to 
consist  of  seven  grand  officers,  twenty  com- 
mandants, thirty  subordinate  officers,  and 
350  legionaries ;  the  first  consul  always  to 
be  the  chief,  and  the  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  life,  with  appropriate  annual 
salaries — namely,  each  grand  officer,  5,000 
francs;  each  commandant,  2,000;  each  su- 
bordinate officer,  1,000;  and  each  legionary, 
250.  Every  individual  was  sworn,  on  his 
admission,  that  he  would  devote  his  life  and 
services  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic; 
to  the  preservation  of  its  territorial  indivisi- 
bility ;  to  the  defence  of  its  government,  its 
laws,  and  the  property  by  them  consecrated  ; 
to  oppose,  by  all  the  meaus  which  justice, 
reason,  and  the  laws  authorised,  every  uudcr- 
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taking  which  tended  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  forms  and  government,  and  of 
the  titles  and  privileges  attached  to  them ; 
and  to  exert  his  best  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  All  military  men  who  had 
received  honorary  distinctions  of  arms  from 
the  first  consul  were  members  of  the  legion, 
or  who  hat!  rendered  essential  service  in  the 
defence  of  liberty  in  the  late  war,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  the  council ;  and  citizens, 
who  by  their  abilities,  knowledge,  or  talents, 
had  contributed  to  establish  the  principles 
of  the  republic,  or  who  had  been  eminent 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  or  who  by 
their  virtues  had  caused  it  to  be  respected, 
were  qualified  to  be  nominated  candidates. 
Though  the  rules  limited  the  number  of 
members,  the  order  gradually  embraced 
many  thousands  more  than  the  original 
number.  Fiddlers  and  opera-singers  were 
in  its  ranks.  The  order  was  established 
with  great  pomp,  and  proclaimed  a  law  of 
the  state  on  the  19th  of  May,  1803. 

This  invidious  revival  of  the  emblems  of 
faded  nobility  did  not,  however,  take  place 
without  much  opposition  to  the  design  of 
the  6rst  consul.  General  Dumas  maintained 
that  the  order  should  be  limited  to  military 
men.  "  Ideas  of  the  kind,"  said  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  "might  be  well  adapted  to 
the  feudal  ages,  when  merit  was  founded 
solely  on  military  prowess;  when  the  strength 
of  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  not  the  coup- 
tForil,  the  habit  of  foresight,  the  power  of 
thought  and  calculation,  constituted  the 
general.  But  now  the  case  is  different. 
The  general  who  can  now  achieve  great 
things  is  he  who  is  possessed  of  shining 
civil  abilities ;  and  it  is  their  perception  of 
the  strength  of  his  talents  which  makes  the 
soldiers  obey  him.  Listen  to  them  at  their 
bivouacs;  you  will  invariably  find  them 
award  the  preference  to  mental  over  phy- 
sical qualities.  In  all  civil  states,  force 
yields  to  civil  qualities.  Bayonets  Bink 
before  the  man  of  science,  who  has  gained 
an  ascendancy  by  his  knowledge.  We 
must  not  reason  from  ages  of  barbarity  to 
these  times.  France  consists  of  30,000,000 
of  men,  united  by  intelligence,  property, 
and  commerce.  Three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  are  nothing  in  such  a 
mass.  The  tendency  of  military  men  is  to 
carry  everything  by  force;  the  enlightened 
civilian  elevates  his  views  to  the  perception 
of  the  general  good.  The  first  would  rule 
by  despotic  authority;  the  last  subjects 


everything  to  the  test  of  discussion,  truth, 
and  reason.  I  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  saying,  that  if  a  preference  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  one  or  the  other,  it  belongs 
by  preference  to  the  civilian.  If  you  divide 
society  into  soldiers  and  citizens,  you  esta- 
blish two  orders  in  what  should  be  one 
nation.  If  you  confine  honours  to  military 
men,  yon  do  what  is  still  worse — you  sink 
the  people  into  nothing." 

To  the  arguments  of  Thibaudeau  and 
others,  that  the  institution  of  the  order  had 
a  tendency  to  originate  a  patrician  class,  and 
re-establish  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment— that  "crosses  and  ribbons  were  the 
pillars  and  'child's  playthings'  of  an  here- 
ditary throne,  and  uuknown  to  the  Romans 
who  conquered  the  world;"  he  replied: — 
'-'  It  is  singular,  that  iu  an  argument  against 
distinctions,  reference  should  be  made  to 
that  nation  in  which,  among  all  that  ever 
existed,  they  were  most  firmly  established. 
The  Romans  had  patricians,  the  equestrian 
crder,  citizens,  and  slaves;  for  each  class 
they  had  a  separate  costume — different 
habits.  To  reward  achievements,  they 
awarded  all  sorts  of  distinctions— surnames 
recalling  great  services,  mural  crowns,  tri- 
umphs. Superstition  was  called  in  to  lend 
her  aid  to  the  general  impression.  Take 
away  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  nothing 
remains.  When  that  fine  body  of  patri- 
cians was  destroyed.  Rome  was  torn  in 
pieces;  then  successively  arose  the  fury  of 
Marius,  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  the 
tyranny  of  the  emperors.  I  defy  you  to 
show  me  a  republic,  ancient  or  modern, 
where  distinctions  among  men  have  not  pre- 
vailed. Thcv  call  them  baubles.  Well,  it 
is  with  baubles  that  you  govern  mankind. 
The  French  have  but  one  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  that  is  honour;  everything 
should  be  done,  therefore,  to  foster  and 
encourage  that  principle  Voltaire  called 
soldiers,  Alexanders  at  five  sous  a-day.  He 
was  right:  they  really  are  so.  Do  you 
believe  that  you  would  ever  make  a  man 
fight  by  abstract  principles?  Never;  such 
views  are  fit  only  for  the  scholar  in  his 
study.  For  the  soldier,  as  for  all  men  in 
active  life,  you  must  have  glory  and  dis- 
tinction :  recompenses  arc  the  food  which 
nourish  military  virtue.  In  the  great 
actions  performed  by  the  armies  of  the 
republic,  the  officers  of  the  army  have  been 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments  of  honour 
as  those  of  the  old  regime  were.  It  was  the 
principle  which  led  to  the  triumphs  of 
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Iahh*  XIV.;  ami  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
Hint  prim  iple,  you  must  create  the  means 
of  giving  >l  direction." 

At  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  undertakings  was 
commeiiced — the  preparation  of  a  code  of 

IliWI, 

Ju  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  he 
hud  directed  a  commission  of  lawyers,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cambaccres,  to  frame  a 
code  forming  the  concentration  of  the 
heterogeneous  laws  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  republic  into  one  consistent  whole. 
'1'lie  codification  commission  consisted  of 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  lawyers 
of  the  old  rn/ime — namely,  Cambaceres, 
Trouehct,  1'ortules,  Lcbrun,  Rocdcrer,  and 
Thihuudcaii.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  pre- 
sided nt  all  tltc  meetings  of  the  commission, 
mid  took  an  active  interest  in  the  debates. 
In  the  compilation  of  the  code,  material 
assistance  was  derived  from  the  works  of 
Pothicr,  the  jurisconsult  of  Orleans  under  the 
ancient  rtyime,  on  the  elements  and  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence.  The  sketch  or 
project  of  the  lir»t  code  was  printed  in  1801, 
ami  submitted  to  the  different  courts  of 
justice  in  I'Vance  for  their  observations  and 
suggestion*  \  nud  when  those  observations 

1  and  suggestions  were  printed,  the  whole  was 
hud  before  the  council  of  legislation  of  the 
council  of  state.  By  the  begiuning  of  180  4, 
the  entire  code,  having  passed  both  the 
tiihuuato  and  the  legislative  body,  was  pro- 
mulgated as  the  "  Civil  (.'ode  of  Frenchmen" 

,  ((We  Civil*  ties  FruH^ais)  ;  but  a  few 
mouths  alter  it*  promulgation,  declaring 
himself  emperor,  he  changed  its  name  to 
that  of  "  Code  Napoleon."  This  axle,  with 
its  subsequent  inanitions,  has  become  the 
code  of  the  half  of  Kurope. 

In  the  begiuning  of  the  year  he  orgauised 
a  uatmuul  system  of  education.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  system  was  utilitarian  ; 
all  speculative  ami  'metaphysical  subjects 
were  discouraged.  While  the  topic  of  edu- 
cation was  in  debate,  the  metaphysicians  of 
the  revolution,  said  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
were  the  men  to  whom  Franco  owes  all  her 
uuvftwtuucs,  "  Thc*c  ideologists"  .a  term  he 
employed  to  designate  lho«e  shivv  doc  trine* 
had  a  tendency  to  the  uottou  of  indefinite 
pet  toot  ability  '.  vud  he.  "know  nothing  of 
men.  and  cam  ucur  $vt  a  practical  idea  into 


their  heads.     I  will  have  none  of  toot 
ideologists  !  "    He  also  reorganised  the  pro- 
vincial or  local  administration,  and  made  it 
entirely  dependent  on  the  central  power  or 
executive  at  Paris.    He  caused  roads  to  be 
constructed  over  the  Simplon,  and  Mocts 
Cenis  and  Genevre,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting  Piedmont  and  the  Valais  writh 
France ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  renewal  of 
war,  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  French 
armies,  by  spreading  a  net-work  of  roads 
throughout  Europe.    By  virtue  of  the  new 
constitution   which    he   had   devised  for 
France,  he  invested  himself  with  the  right 
of  making  war  or  peace,  ratifying  treaties, 
granting  pardons,  nominating  public  officer*, 
appointing  forty  out  of  the  120  members 
composing  the  senate,  and  prescribing  to 
that  assembly  the  subjects  of  its  delibera- 
tions.    Desirous  of  imparting  to  his  ulti- 
mate intention  of  assuming  imperial  sway 
the  prtstige  of  something  like  a  title  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  employed  M. 
Meyer,  president  of  the  regency  of  War- 
saw, to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  then  resident 
in  Poland.    He  proposed  that  Louis  should 
execute  a  formal  deed,  resigning  for  himself 
and  his  family  all  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  France ;  and  offered,  in  return,  to  pat 
the  Bourbon  princes  in  possession  of  inde- 
pendent dominions  in  Italy.    In  reply,  the 
heir  of  the  king  of  France  said  :  "  I  do  not 
confound  Monsieur  Buonaparte  with  those 
who  preceded  him.    I  esteem  his  bravery 
and  military  genius :  I  owe  him  good-will 
for  many  of  the  acts  of  his  government ;  fur 
beuedts  doue  to  my  people,  I  will  always 
consider  as  done  to  myself.     But  he  is 
mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  my  rights  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  bargain  and  com- 
promise.   Could  they  have  been  called  in 
question,  this  very  application  would  have 
established  them.    What   the   designs  of 
God  may  be  for  me  and  my  house,  1  know 
uot ;  but  of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the 
rank  in  which  it  was  his  pleasure  I  should 
be  bom,  I  am  not  whoUy  ignorant.    As  a 
Christian.  I  will  perform  those  duties  while 
life  remains.    As  a  descendant  of  Su  Louis, 
I  will  kuow  how  to  respect  myself,  were  I  in 
fetter*.    As  the  successor  of  Francis  1.,  I 
will  at  least  sav  with  mm — 'All  is  lost,  ex- 
cept honour!1- 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND,     [spies  are  sent  to  Britain. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS,  AND  RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR. 


Many  causes  conduced  to  the  rupture  of 
,  the  peace  of  Amiens.    Napoleon  Buona- 
I  parte,  irritated  at  the  asperity  with  which 
|  his  government  and  acts  had  been  can- 
vassed, and  his  encroachments  in  conti- 
1  nental  Europe  stigmatised,  instructed  his 
minister  (M.  Otto)  at  the  court  of  London 
to  make  the  following  demands: — 1.  That 
the  English  government  should  adopt  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  certain  libellous 
publications.    2.  That  French  emigrants  rc- 
!  sident  in  Jersey  should  be  sent  out  of  that 
island.   3.  That  the  Vcndean  chief,  Georges, 
and  his  adherents,  should  be  transported  to 
Canada.    4.  That  the   Bourbon  princes, 
then  resident  in  Great  Britain,  should  repair 
to  Warsaw ;  and  5.  That  the  French  cmi- 
1    grants  who  continued  to  wear  the  orders 
j  I  and  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient 
'  government  of  France,  should  be  required  to 
,  quit  the  territory  of  the  British  empire.  To 
;  these  requisitions  the  reply  of  our  gov- 
|  eminent  was,  that  while  the  English  na- 
tion was  sincerely  disposed  for  the  prcserva- 
i  tion  of  peace,  no  representative  of  a  foreign 
I  power  would  ever  induce  them  to  consent 
'  to  a  violation  of  those  rights  on  which  the 
i  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were 
|  founded.      Napoleon  Buonaparte's  grand 
reason  of  discontent  was  his  ambition  and  his 
desire  of  conquest,  which  he  gave  forcible  ex- 
pression to  in  his  assertion,  that  "  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  France,  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself,  required  to  dazzle  and  astonish ; 
that  it  must  either  be  the  first  of  all,  or  be 
j  overpowered/'    To  accomplish  this  object, 

*  In  addition  to  many  other  acts  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  France,  the  following  outrages  were  committed 
on  British  shipping: — "The  Fame,  a  packet  from 
Southampton  to  Guernsey,  was  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  into  Cherbourg,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  de- 
cree of  Robespierre — by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
vessels  under  100  tons  burden,  carrying  British 
merchandise  and  approaching  within  four  leagues 
of  France,  should  be  forfeited — was,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  French  fleet,  by  permission  of 
the  British  government,  had  been  allowed  to  sail  for 
St.  Domingo,  confiscated,  and  the  captain  con- 
demned to  six  months'  imprisonment,  although  his 
entry  into  the  port  was  from  distress  of  weather. 
In  January,  1802,  another  vessel,  the  Jennies, 
freighted  in  England  with  coal  for  Charente,  and 
other  merchandise  for  Spain,  was,  on  her  arrival  at 
Rochefort,  seized  and  confiscated  on  the  same 
ground — namely,  having  on  board  prohibited  or 
British  merchandise.  In  July  following— namely, 
three  months  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  had 

vol.  i.  2  n 


the  conquest  of  England  was  necessary ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  devoted  all  the  energies 
of  his  miud.  "  The  destruction  of  England," 
said  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of  the  par-  \ 
liaraentary  debate  on  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of  , 
the  ruler  of  France,  "  is  the  first  vision  which  ' 
breaks  on  the  French  consul  through  the 
gleam  of  the  morning ;  this  is  his  last  prayer 
at  night,  to  whatever  deity  he  may  address 
it,  whether  to  Jupiter  or  to  Mahomet,  to  the 
goddess  of  battles,  or  to  the  goddess  of  rea- 
son. Look  at  the  map  of  Europe,  from  which 
France  was  said  to  be  expunged,  and  now 
see  nothing  but  France.  If  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  be  immeasurable, 
there  are  abundaut  reasons  why  it  should  be 
progressive." 

The  causes  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
England  were,  in  addition  to  the  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  injure  British  commerce,* 
that  a  privileged  spy,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  "a  commercial  agent,"  was  stationed 
in  every  port,  with  secret  instructions  to 
obtain  "  plans  of  the  ports  of  his  district, 
with  a  specification  of  the  soundings,  for 
mooring  vessels ;"  and,  if  no  such  plan  could  ! 
be  procured,  "  to  point  out  the  winds  neces-  | 
sary  for  vessels  to  enter  and  depart;  and  , 
what  the  greatest  draught  of  water  with 
which  they  could  enter  therein  deeply  laden."  ; 
On  missions  of  this  kind,  military  men,  en-  1 
ginccrs,  and  members  of  the  secret  police  t  ! 
were  dispatched  to  London  ;  and  two  of  the 
most  active,  Chepy  and  Fauvelct,  actually 
commenced  their  functions  at  Guernsey  and 

been  signed — the  Nancy  (an  English  vessel,  bound 
to  Rotterdam  with  a  cargo  of  foreign  merchandise, 
which  had  been  made  prixe  of  during  the  war,  and 
legally  condemned  and  sold),  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  Flushing,  where  she  was  seized  by 
the  French  and  confiscated.  Among  oilier  similar 
violations,  was  the  case  of  the  brig  George,  which 
arrived  in  ballast  at  Charente  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  the  purpose  of  returning  with  a  cargo  of 
brandy :"  this  snip  was  seised  under  pretence  of  hav-  I 
ing  English  goods  on  board — namely,  the  plates, 
knives,  and  forks  of  the  captain's  mess.  To  the- 
representations  of  Lord  Whitworth  of  the  hardships 
and  injustice  of  these  proceedings,  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte's reply  was,  that  "justice  must  take  its 
course." 

t  Capefigue  (Le  Contulat  el  rEmpire)  says,  that 
they  had  taken  soundings  of  the  roadsteads ;  had 
obtained  access  to  the  dockyards  and  arsenals ;  and 
had  tampered  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  malcon- 
tents. 
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Dublin  ;  but  a  providential  accident  reveal- 
ing the  design,  the  British  government  pro- 
hibited the  others  proceeding  to  their  places 
of  destination,  on  paiu  of  being  ordered  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

Influenced  by  these  causes,  as  also  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  first  consul  ou  continental  Europe,  the 
English  government  sent  orders  to  delay  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  until  some  satisfactory 
information  could  be  obtained  of  the  French 
designs. 

In  this  unsettled  and  threatening  state  of 
affairs,  a  message  from  the  king  to  parlia- 
ment announced,  that  as  very  considerable 
naval  and  military  preparations  were  being 
made  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
additional  aid  was  required  for  the  defence 
of  the  British  dominions,  in  case  of  an  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  France.  The 
militia  were  called  out,  and  preparations 
made  for  the  re-equipment  of  the  fleets. 

These  measures,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  ministry  not  to  evacuate 
Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  so  excited  the  anger  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  and  disarranged  his  plans,  that 
no  sooner  had  Lord  Whitworth  made  his 
appearance  at  a  levt'e,  held  in  the  Tuileries 
for  giving  audience  to  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, than  the  first  consul,  fixing  his  eye 
on    him,  exclaimed  loudly  and   fiercely : 
"  You  arc,  then,  determined  on  war  !"  On 
Lord  Whitworth  denying  the  charge,  Na- 
poleon  Buonaparte   rejoined  :  "  We  have 
been  at  war  for  fifteen  years :  you  arc  re- 
solved to  have  fifteen  years  more  of  it — you 
force  me  to  it.    If  you  arm,  I  will  arm  too. 
You  may  destroy  France,  but  you  cannot 
intimidate  her.""    "We  desire  "neither  to 
injure  nor  intimidate  her,  but  to  live  on 
terms  of  good  intelligence,"  replied  Lord 
Whitworth.    "  Respect  treaties,  then,"  said 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.    "  Woe  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  not  respected  ! — they  shall 
he  responsible  for  the  result."    He  imme- 
diately quitted  the  levt'e,  leaving  the  as- 
sembled ministers  astonished  at  his  un- 
seemly conduct.    Lord  Whitworth  quitted 
Paris  on  the  night  of  the  12  th  of  May  ;  and 
passports  were  soon  after  granted  "to  the 
French  ambassador  in  London.    Letters  of 

•  The  following  conqucaU  had  already  been  *ur- 
rendered:  Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indie*;  Mar- 
tinique, 8L  Lucia,  and  Tobago,  in  the  Went  Indies  ; 
Dcmerara,  Berbice,  F.w*quibo,  and  Surinam,  in  South 
America;  and  Cochin. 
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marque  were  issued  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  16th;  and  on  the  18th,  war 
was  declared  against  France  and  Holland. 
Previous  to  the  announcement  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  orders 
had  been  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  shipping 
of  France,  and  of  the  states  subject  to  her 
power,  in  British  ports ;  and  in  retaliation, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  all  English 
subjects,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixty,  residing  or  travelling  in  the  dominions 
of  France,  to  be  arrested  and  detained.  A 
close  bloekade  of  the  harbours  of  France 
and  Holland  was  immediately  enforced. 
Lord  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet ;  and  on  reaching 
his  destination  took  his  station  off  Toulon, 
to  watch  the  fleet  and  expedition  preparing 
there  for  Corsica.  The  array,  both  regular, 
militia,  and  volunteer,  was  increased  to  an 
unexampled  extent.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volunteers  and  yeomanry  enrolled 
themselves.  Entrenched  camps  were  formed 
along  the  English  coast  opposite  France,  at 
Chatham,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
By  night,  beacons  blazed  on  every  hill-top 
throughout  the  island.  Block-ships,  con- 
sisting of  old  hulks,  colliers,  or  other 
almost  unserviceable  vessels,  were  fitted  up  to 
bear  guns,  and  placed  on  the  river  Thames, 
as  high  as  Gravcscud;  others  down  the 
channel  of  the  Severn,  off  Harwich;  and  some 
were  stationed  off  Margate.  "  On  a  sudden," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "the  whole  island 
seemed  converted  into  a  vast  camp— the 
whole  nation  into  soldiers." 

The  war  was  opened  vigorously  on  both 
sides.    Napoleon  Buonaparte  ordered  Mor- 
ticr  to  advance  with  the  French  army  which 
had  been  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land, and  seize  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
When  the  French  general  had  reached  the 
heart  of  the  electorate,  the  governor  (the 
Duke  of  Cambridge)  considering  resistance 
hopeless,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country, 
provided  his  army  was  permitted  to  retire 
behind  the  Elbe;  but  the  treaty  was  no 
sooner  completed  than  Morticr  "compelled 
General    Walmodcn,    the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  surrender  his  arms  and  horses,  and 
disband  and  dismiss  the  men.    At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  issued  a  decree, 
that  all  neutral  vessels  which  had  touched 
at  a  harbour  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
liable  to  seizure ;  and  that  all  colonial  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  brought  in  neutral 
vessels  direct  from  England,  should  be  con- 
fiscated. 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte  now  recurred  to 
his  favourite  scheme  of  invading  England. 
Camps  were  formed  along  the  French  and 
Dutch  coasts,  and  vast  flotillas,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  troops  across 
the  channel,  were  prepared,  and  constantly 
manoeuvred  in  all  the  harbours  from  Brest 
to  the  Texel ;  the  harbour  of  Boulogne 
being  appointed  the  central  point  for  the 
assemblage.  The  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland 
were  to  co-operate  with  those  of  France  in 
the  undertaking.  While  these  designs  were 
in  operation,  a  Roman  hatchet  and  a  Norman 
medal  being  found  while  the  harbour  of  Bou- 
logne was  being  enlarged  and  deepened,  were 
considered  by  the  French  soldiery  as  omens 
of  their  being  about  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the  Norman. 

As  a  diversion  to  distract  the  attention  of 
his  opponents,  20,000  men  and  a  large  store 
of  arms  were  to  be  landed  in  Ireland.  For 
the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  invited  to  Paris  all  the  fugitive 
and  disaffected  Irish  on  the  continent,  and 
organised  them  as  the  Irish  legion,  under 
the  command  of  Mncshea,  who  had  been 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Hochc  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  in  1793.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  clubbists  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
and  other  towns,  he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
affected Irish.  His  most  active  emissaries 
were Quigley,or  O'Quigley ;  Robert  Emmett, 
the  brother  of  Thomas  Emmett,  who  had 
been  Concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1 798 ; 
and  Russell,  an  officer  on  half-pay.  In  the 
abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  made  by 
these  men,  Lord  Kilwardcn,  lord  chief 
justice  of  Ireland,  was  massacred. 

The  triumph  of  French  power  had  not 
been  of  long  duration  in  St.  Domingo.  The 
black  population,  assisted  by  a  British  squa- 
dron, at  length  regained  their  freedom. 
The  frequent  and  atrocious  acts  of  horror 
which  the  French  practised  on  the  negroes, 
hurried  the  consummation  of  their  overthrow. 
Frequently  were  the  unhappy  negroes,  when 
barely  suspected  of  being  likely  to  rebel, 
carried  out  to  sea  and  thrown  overboard,  or 
having  been  stowed  away  in  the  ship's  hold, 
the  hatches  were  closed,  and  light  beiug  set  to 
sulphur,  they  were  suffocated  with  its  fumes. 
Sometimes  the  unhappy  victims  were  burned 
at  slow  fires.  The  French  generals  had  the 
audacious  inhumanity  to  propose  to  Dessa- 
lines  and  the  other  negro  leaders,  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  population,  and  recolonise 
the  island  with  the  natives  of  France. 


|  Shortly  after  the  arrest  and  deportation 
of  Toussaiut  L'Ouvcrturc,  the  yellow-fever 
broke  out  with  the  most  destructive  fury 
among  the  French.  Their  hospitals  were 
crowded  with  sick,  and  their  ranks  were 
thinned ;  the  consequence  was,  they  were 
disabled  from  pursuing  effectually  active 
operations  against  the  revolted  slaves,  who 
still  remained  unsubdued ;  and  whose  courage 
and  activity  increasing,  as  the  force  and 
enterprise  of  the  French  decreased,  a  re- 
newed insurrection  aud  warfare  ensued. 
All  that  the  fiery  breath  of  the  pestilence 
had  now  spared  of  the  French,  were  9,000 
sickly  soldiers,  besides  a  national  guard, 
consisting  of  the  white  inhabitants  and 
some  faithful  blacks  and  mulattocs;  but 
the  impolicy  of  Rochambeau  (who  had,  on 
the  death  of  Leclerc,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army),  in  causing  Bardet 
and  his  associates,  who  had  been  faithful 
adherents  of  the  French,  to  be  carried  out 
to  sea  and  drowned,  caused  a  fresh  and 
terrible  insurrection  to  break  out  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  the 
island.  Aux  Cayes,  Port-au-Paix,  Port-au- 
Princc,  Leogancs,  and  St.  Marc,  fell  succes- 
sively before  the  negro  forces  under  Des- 
salines  and  Christophe ;  and  their  garrisons 
would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  captors,  had  they  not  been  humanely 
carried  off*  by  the  English  cruisers.  Cape 
Francois,  which  Rochambeau  had  made  his 
head-quarters,  was  the  only  spot  now  in 
possession  of  the  French  ;  and  this  at  length 
being  completely  invested,  and  daily  menaced 
with  assaults,  Rochambeau,  to  obviate  the 
revengeful  fury  of  his  opponents,  proposed 
to  evacuate  that  town,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  carry  off  the  garrison  to  France. 
A  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  Des- 
salines  to  that  effect ;  and  the  French  troops 
were  already  on  board  their  ships  in  the 
harbour,  when  the  British  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Loring,  appearing  in  the  road, 
the  French  entered  into  a  capitulation  to 
put  themselves  under  British  protection,  to 
prevent  the  black  general  putting  his  threat 
into  execution — that  he  would,  after  the 
expiration  of  twelve  hours,  without  regard 
to  winds  and  tides,  fire  on  them.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  capitulation,  the  French  ships 
(consisting  of  three  frigates  and  several  ves- 
sels laden  with  colonial  produce)  surren- 
dered. Cape  St.  Nicholas  Mole  and  St. 
Domingo  still  held  out ;  but  the  former  was 
evacuated  on  the  following  December. 
Thus,  after  the  slaughter  of  nearly  half  a 
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million  of  people,  the  northern  part  of  the  the  "  Republic  of  Hayti."  The  loss  of  the 
island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  negroes ;  French,  in  their  ill-omened  attempt,  had 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  Dcssalines  and  been  frightful:  M.  Dupin  says,  that  out 
Christophe,  the  island  was  declared  a  free  of  60,000  troops,  57,500  had  died  of  fever 
and  independent  state,  under  the  title  of  j  alone. 
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WAR  DJ  INDIA— BATTLES  OF  ASSYE, 

During  the  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens, 
or  the  year  of  truce  or  armistice  between 
England  and  France,  the  first-mentioned 
state  had  carried  on  war  in  India  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  signal  success.  In 
this  portion  of  our  work  we  shall,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  a  connective  narrative 
I  and  unity  of  design  and  detail,  merely  give 
I  a  sketch  of  those  memorable  events,  reserving 
the  full  and  comprehensive  detail  of  military 
operations  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  for 
that  Division  of  England's  Battles  oy 
Sea  and  Land,  entitled  "  The  Campaigns 
and  Battle-Fields  of  India,"  from  the  first 
!  establishment  of  British  power  in  India, 
to  the  time  of  the  final  completion  of  this 
work. 

Among  the  military  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  power 
of  Mysore  had  been  annihilated  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Seringapatam,  and  the  transfer  of 
that  state  to  the  East  India  Company  and 
its  allies.    "While  that  event  was  in  opera- 
tion, a  new  and  formidable  enemy  had  risen 
up,  in  tho  confederacy  of  the  Mali  rat  ta 
states,  under  the  guidance  and  command  of 
M.  Perron  and  other  French  adventurers. 
The  chief  of  the  Mahratta  confederates  were 
Scindiah,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
In  1802,  the  former  had,  with  the  assistance 
i  of  Perron  and  his  associates,  dispossessed  the 
|  Pcishwa,  or  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Poonah. 
,  In  December  of  that  year  the  Pcishwa  soli- 
;  cited  the  assistance  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and,  as  the  Company  were  desirous  to 
curb  Scindiah,  and  dispossess  him  of  his 
European  officers,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Bassein  with  the  dispossessed 
sovereign  of  Poonah.    In  the  prosecution  of 
1  this  purpose,  General  Lake  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  16,000  men.    The  force  of 
the  confederates,  under  Perron's  command, 
was  17,000  infantry,  disciplined  in  the  Eu- 
ropean manner,  and  officered  bv  Europeans, 
|  and  about  20,000  Mahratta 'horse.  The 
I  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  had  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Company  and  the  Pcishwa.  In 
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the  interim,  Major-general  Wellesley  had, 
by  a  rapid  and  brilliant  movement,  advanced  j 
on  Poonah,  and,  driving  out  Holkar  aud  j 
his  forces,  reinstated  the  Peishwa  in  his  ! 
capital.  From  Poonah  Wellesley  marched 
northwards,  and  beleaguering  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ahraednuggur,  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  Poonah,  he  took  it  by  escalade,  i 
Crossing  the  God  a  very,  he  advanced  against 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who  were 
invading  with  an  immeusc  body  of  cavalry 
the  Nizam's  territory,  with  the  intention 
of  plundering  and  ravaging  it  and  the  im- 
portant city  of  Hyderabad.  Wellesley  de- 
termined to  intercept  the  enemy,  and  place 
himself  between  them  and  Hyderabad.  Re- 
ceiving information  that  the  enemy's  forces 
were  assembled  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Kaitna,  he  advanced  with  two  British  and 
five  sepoy  battalions,  the  19th  light  dragoons, 
and  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry  to  en-  i 
counter  the  Mahratta  force,  consisting  of 
50,000  men,  with  nearly  one  hundred  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  officered  by  Europeans, 
amounting  in  number  to  nearly  his  own 
force,  and  which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  had  recovered 
their  Indian  possessions)  had  presented  a 
facility  for  entering  the  military  service  of  the 
native  princes.  Leaving  the  Mysore  and 
other  irregular  cavalry  to  watch  the  enemy's 
horse,  he  rapidly  passed  his  little  army  over 
a  ford  to  the  enemy's  left,  and  formed  them  in 
three  lines,  two  of  infantry  and  the  third  of 
the  19th  dragoons.  The  first  line  consisted 
of  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  the  78th 
regiment ;  the  second,  of  the  74th  regiment 
and  two  battalions  of  sepoys.  Immediately 
the  battle  began,  and  the  numerous  and 
well-served  artillery  of  the  enemy  made  a 
terrible  slaughter  in  Wellesley'*  advancing 
lines :  at  one  moment,  so  wide  was  the  gap 
that  the  Mahratta  cavalry  attempted  to 
charge  through  it,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  19th  dragoons.  Finding  his  scanty  and 
inefficient  artillery  of  little  or  no  use,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  guns  could  not  be 
brought  up  for  lack  of  bullocks,  he  ordered 
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a  charge  of  bayonets.  The  Mahratta  in- 
fantry, unwilling  to  meet  the  collision,  took 
to  flight,  leaving  their  murderous  artillery 
behind  them ;  but  the  artillerymen,  having 
thrown  themselves  down  among  the  car- 
riages of  the  guns,  no  sooner  had  their  oppo- 
nents passed  over  them  than  they  regained 
their  feet,  and  discharged  their  cannon  in 
the  rear  of  the  pursuers.  This  inspirited  a 
body  of  the  fleeing  enemy  to  re-form  and 
oppose  a  front  of  resistance;  hut  the  19th 
dragoons  impetuously  rushing  on  them,  they 
were  quickly  broken  and  driven  headlong 
from  the  field,  on  which  they  left  the  whole  of 
their  artillery.  In  the  achievement  of  this 
brilliant  victory  the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  was  one  moiety  of  its  force ;  that  of  the 
enemy  1,200  slain,  besides  the  wounded, 
with  whom  the  country  was  covered.  The 
English  general  had  two  horses  killed  under 
him  ;  every  officer  of  his  staff  had  one  or  two 
horses  killed :  and  his  orderlv's  head  was 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  rode  close 
by  his  side  in  the  passage  of  the  river.  The 
trophies  of  the  victors  were  ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  and  the 
stores,  ammunition,  and  camp  equipage  of 
the  enemy. 

While  these  operations  were  in  movement 
in  the  north,  in  the  south  General  Lake,  in 
his  advance  on  Delhi  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Mogul  emperor  (Schah  Alum)  from  the 
tutelage  and  power  of  Perron — who,  while 
executing  for  Scindiah  the  task  of  gaoler  of 
that  unfortunate  phantom  of  power,  had 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  an  oriental  poten- 
tate in  his  kingdom — took,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  Alli-Ghur,  Perron's  principal  mili- 
tary depdt  and  usual  residence.  A  few 
days  after  the  storming  of  Alli-Ghur,  Perron 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  General 
Lake,  on  condition  of  the  receipt  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  permission  to  pass 
through  the  Company's  territory  with  his 
effects  to  Lucknow,  to  quit  Sciudiah's 
service.  As  soon  as  the  agreement  was 
ratified,  Lake  resumed  his  march  on  Delhi. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  the  English 
general,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  army 
of  Scindiah,  consisting  of  6,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Louis  Bourquicn,  who  had 
succeeded  Perron,  were  strongly  posted  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  marched  forward 
to  oppose  them  and  liberate  the  captive 
monarch,  then  a  prisoner  in  that  city.  On 
reaching  the  ground  of  encampment,  the 
Anglo-Indian  force  had  scarcely  pitched 
their  tents  when  their  outposts  were  at- 


tacked. Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  enemy  to  leave  his  intrenchmcnts,  and 
descend  from  the  rising  ground  on  which  he 
was  posted,  assumed  the  feint  or  appearance 
of  taking  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
enemy  descended  into  the  plain,  shouting 
and  displaying  confidence  in  his  approach- 
ing triumph,  than  Lake  turned  upon  him, 
and  delivering  a  prompt  volley,  he  made 
a  bayonet-charge.  Instantly  the  enemy 
wheeled  about  and  retreated  to  his  guns, 
which  opened  with  a  tremendous  fire  of 
round,  grape,  and  chain  shot  on  Lake's 
little  army  of  4,500,  of  whom  the  only 
Europeans  were  the  27th  dragoons,  the  76th 
foot,  and  the  artillery.  Nowise  discouraged, 
Lake's  men  rushed  forward,  and  reaching 
the  batteries,  delivered  a  second  volley,  and 
made  so  effective  a  bayonet-charge,  that  the 
enemy  deserted  his  artillery.  A  charge  of 
Lake's  cavalry,  and  some  rounds  from  his 
flying  artillery,  so  completely  disorganised 
the  enemy,  that  he  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  leaving  between  three 
and  four  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  his  military  chest,  and  the  whole  of 
his  artillcrv  and  ammunition,  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  This  celebrated  battle  having 
been  fought  (September  12th)  within  sight 
of  the  minarets  of  Delhi,  is  designated  from 
the  name  of  that  city.  Two  days  after  the 
battle,  Bourquicn  and  some  other  French 
officers  in  Scindiah's  service,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  on  tho 
16th,  General  Lake  entering  Delhi,  con- 
gratulated the  poor  old  Mogul  sovereign  on 
his  release  from  the  bondage  in  which  ho 
had  been  held  by  Scindiah  and  the  French 
faction. 

Having  made  the  requisite  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  Delhi,  General  Lake 
proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  towards 
Agra,  where,  arriving  on  the  4th  of  October, 
he  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  summons,  the 
siege  was  commenced,  and  on  the  17th,  the 
garrison  capitulated.  "While  Lake  had  been 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Agra,  Scindiah  had 
reorganised  the  battalions  which  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Agra,  and  uniting  them 
to  the  fifteen  battalions  (called  the  "  Dcccan 
Invincibles"),  under  the  command  of  M. 
Dodernaigne  and  other  French  officers, 
began  to  prepare  for  the  recovery  of  Delhi. 
I  To  frustrate  his  design,  Lake  marched  from 
j  Agra  on  the  27th  of  October.  On  the  31st, 
leaving  the  infantry  to  push  forward,  he 
rapidly  advanced  with  the  cavalry,  and  after 
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a  night  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  came  up 
with  his  opponents  about  seven  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  when  ho  found  the 
enemy  advantageously  posted — their  right 
upon  a  stream,  their  left  on  the  village 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle. 
Lake's  foremost  brigade  drove  in  the 
enemy's  horse,  and  penetrated  to  the  village, 
but  being  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  were  compelled  to 
withdraw.  The  other  brigades  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  points  of  attack.  At 
the  critical  moment,  the  Anglo-Indian  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  appeared 
in  sight.  The  enemy,  discouraged  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  force,  offered  to  surrender 
their  guns  and  retire.  Lake  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  not  finding  them  disposed  to 
fulfil  the  conditions,  the  battle  began.  The 
76th  regiment,  with  a  battalion  and  five 
companies  of  native  infantry,  headed  the 
attack.  As  soon  as  "  this  haudful  of  heroes" 
(as  Lake  termed  them)  arrived  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  canister-shot,  a  tremendous 
fire  was  opened  on  them  ;  but,  undismayed, 
they  stood  firm,  and  repulsed  a  charge  of 
the  enemy's  horse,  hurled  against  it  to  take 
advantage  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
cannonade.  To  sweep  away  that  numerous 
cavalry  which  still  hovered  round  the  de- 
voted little  band,  the  29th  regiment  of 
dragoons  were  dispatched.  The  remainder 
of  the  infantry  advancing  to  the  encounter 
at  the  same  moment,  that  terrible  bayonet- 
charge  was  made  which  determined  the  fate 
of  the  battle ;  the  27th  dragoons  and  a  regi- 
ment of  native  cavalry,  making  a  brilliant 
charge,  which  put  the  finishing-stroke  to  the 
discomfiture.  In  the  same  moment,  flight, 
cry  for  quarter  and  surrender,  were  seen  and 
heard  over  the  whole  area  of  the  battle-field. 
AVith  the  exception  of 2,000,who  surrendered, 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  battalions,  and 
the  5,000  cavalry  which  had  entered  the 
battle  ground,  were  annihilated.  The  loss 
of  the  conquerors  was  172  killed  and  652 
wounded  :  their  trophies  were  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  camp  equi- 
page, elephants,  camels,  Sec.  Thus  termi- 
nated, at  four  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the 
1st  of  November,  the  battle  of  Laswarre  ; 
and  thus  were  the  operations  of  the  British 
arms  on  the  north  western  froutier  of  Oude 
gloriously  concluded. 

The  campaign  in  the  Porrnn  had  been 
also  successfully  conducted.    Wcllr»lcy  had 
executed  his  task  with  equal  ability  and 
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promptitude.  Towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  plaius  of  Argnum  (about  twenty 
miles  north  of  thePoobna  river),  he  had  routed 
the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  and  Scindiah's 
cavalry,  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  am- 
munition, elephants,  and  baggage.  In  the 
middle  of  December,  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  and  situated 
upon  a  lofty  rock,  among  a  range  of  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Poorna  and  Taptcc,  fell  before  his  conquer- 
ing arms.  Thus  the  power  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy  being,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  utterly  shattered  by  the  combined 
services  of  Wellcsley  and  Lake,  the  llajah 
of  Berar  signed  the  conditions  of  peace 
dictated  by  Wellcsley,  ceding  to  the  Com- 
pany the  province  of  Cuttack,  with  the 
district  of  Balasore,  and  dismissing  all  the 
French  and  other  European  officers  from 
his  service — a  condition  to  which  Scindiah 
a  few  days  afterwards  acceded,  together 
witli  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
besides  numerous  forts,  territories,  and  in- 
terests. 

The  news  of  these  glorious  events  was 
received  in  every  town  and  settlement  of 
the  Company's  Indian  dominions  with  en- 
thusiastic joy  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  presented  swords 
to  Generals  Wellcsley  and  Lake,  as  testi- 
monials of  their  sense  of  the  distinguished 
merit  displayed  by  those  officers  in  the  late 
campaign. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  other 
operations  besides  those  by  Wellesley  and 
Lake,  were  undertaken  against  the  Mah- 
ratta confederacy.  Colonel  Powell,  with  a 
force  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presidency, 
marched  from  Allahabad.  Among  other 
strong  fortresses  he  reduced  Gwalior,  and 
established  the  authority  of  the  Company  in 
the  province  of  Bundelcund.  Colonel  Har- 
court,  with  a  division  of  the  Madras  army, 
took  possession  of  the  fortress  and  province 
of  Cuttack.  Thus,  iu  the  space  of  four 
months,  the  tcrritoriea  of  the  Company  had, 
besides  the  Mahratta  dominious  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  received  the 
acquisition  of  other  rich  and  flourishing 
provinces,  and  had  obtained  a  navigation 
along  an  immense  extent  of  coast  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Gauges  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus. 

In  the  course  of  that  campaign,  the  im- 
mense improvements  which  had  beeu  made 
in  the  economy  and  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  army  had  been  mainly  due  to  the 
practice  and  example  of  Arthur  Wellcsley, 
and  strongly  foreshadowed  those  qualities 
he  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  war  of  the 
Peninsula.  "  The  operations  of  this  war," 
said  the  consummate  soldier,  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  brothers  (Hon.  H.  "VVcl- 
lesley),  "have  afforded  numerous  instances 
of  improvement  in  our  means  of  commu- 
nication, of  obtaining  intelligence,  and, 
above  all,  of  movement.  Marches  such  as  I 
have  made  in  this  war,  wero  never  known 


or  thought  of  before.  In  the  last  eight 
days  of  the  month  of  October,  I  marched 
above  120  miles,  and  passed  through  two 
ghauts  with  heavy  guns  and  all  the  equip- 
ments of  the  troops,  and  this  without  iujury 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  and  iu  the 
few  days  previous  to  tins  battle  (Argaum), 
when  I  had  determined  to  go  into  Berar,  I 
never  moved  less  than  between  seventeen 
and  twenty  miles,  and  I  marched  twenty- 
six  miles  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
fought." 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  1803. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  every  French  |  kept  in  her  wake.  Just  as  they  approached 
port  in  the  channel  was  blockaded  by  divi- 
sions of  the  British  fleet,  and  cruisers  were 
stationed  in  front  of  all  the  ports  along  the 
channel  frontier  of  France,  from  Ostend  to 
Cape  La  Hogue,  and  thence  to  Grauville, 
at  which  divisions  of  gun-vessels  were  known 
to  be  constructing  or  fitting  out  for  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.  These  cruisers 
often  stood  in  and  cannonaded  the  for- 
tresses of  the  enemy,  or  bombarded  those 
towns  where  a  large  number  of  gun-boats 
were  assembled,  or  in  a  state  of  construc- 
tion. Parties  of  seamen  and  marines 
occasionally  landed,  cut  out  vessels,  de- 
stroyed signal-posts,  and  dismantled  bat- 
teries.. Havre,  Dieppe,  Granville,  Calais, 
Etaplcs,  and  Boulogne,  were  successively 
bombarded,  and  some  of  the  gun-boats  in 
each  port  were  cither  destroyed  or  injured. 
The  Dutch  ports,  from  Znndvoort  to  Sche- 
veningen,  were  also  severely  bombarded  and 
many  gun -ships  destroyed.  Blockading 
squadrons  were  also  stationed  off  the  French 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  of 


Spain  and  Holland.  During  this  year, 
several  French  frigates  were  taken.  The 
most  distinguished  performance  attending 
these  transactions  was  the  following.  While 
the  Blanche  frigate  was  lying  at  anchor  off 
the  entrance  of  Manccnille  Bay,  St.  Do- 
mingo, midshipman  Edward  Henry  A'Court, 
with  eight  men,  was  dispatched  in  the  cutter 
to  collect  articles  for  the  use  of  the  ship. 
Before  the  little  party  pushed  off  from  the 
frigate,  they  contrived  to  stow  away  five  or 
six  muskets.  In  the  dusk  of  the  eveuing, 
falling  in  with  a  schooner,  nearly  becalmed, 
the  little  party  resolutely  pulled  towards  her, 
and  to  escape  iujnry  as  much  as  possible 
should  she  open  a  cannonade  on  them,  they 


cr  stern,  a  fire  of  musketry  wounded  two 
of  the  gallant  little  party.  Nowise  inti- 
midated, they  pulled  straight  up  alongside 
their  opponent,  and  resolutely  boarding,  car- 
ried her,  though  she  had,  in  addition  to 
her  crew  and  passengers,  between  thirty 
and  forty  soldiers  and  a  colonel  on  board. 
Gallant,  however,  as  the  achievement  had 
been,  the  captain  (Mudgc)  of  the  Blanche, 
made  no  mention  of  the  affair  publicly, 
and  consequently  young  A'Court  was  un- 
noticed. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia  was  recaptured  by  General  Grin  field 
and  Commodore  Hood,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  killed  and  110  wounded.  Eight 
days  after  Tobago  surrendered  to  the  same 
force ;  and  in  the  course  of  September,  the 
Dutch  colonics  of  Denier ara,  Essequibo,  and 
Bcrbicc  capitulated.  The  fishing  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon,  off  Newfound- 
land, surrendered  to  an  English  ship  of 
war.  As  has  been  already  stated,  General 
Rochambeau  and  about  8,000  French,  had 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  at 
St.  Domingo,  or  off  that  island.  General 
Noailles,  iu  command  of  the  mole  of  St. 
Nicholas,  effected  his  escape  from  that  port 
with  his  garrison,  in  seven  small  vessels,  to 
Cuba ;  and  ou  his  voyage  to  that  island,  is 
said  (according  to  the  report  of  the  author 
of  Victoires  et  Conquttes)  to  have  made  the 
singular  capture  of  "  une  corvette  Anglaiae" 
which  crossed  the  path  of  his  brig — 
though  the  British  navy  lost  no  corvette  or 
eveu  a  t-gun  schooner  by  capture  in  those 
seas  during  the  year  of  the  French  gene- 
ral's marvellous  exploit.  According  to  the 
general's  version  of  the  story,  his  brig,  on 
meeting  the  "  corvette  Anylaise,"  com 
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her  numerous  crew,  and  hoisting  English  I  grenadiers,  leaping  on  board  the  "  corvette," 
colours,  declared  that  she  had  been  dis-  gloriously  carried  her.  St.  Domingo  and 
patched  to  intercept  him  and  his  garri-  St.  Jago,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island, 


son.  The  two  vessels  then  steered  together 
in  friendly  company ;  when,  in  the  night, 


were  the  only  towns  now  occupied  by  the 
French.    Guadeloupe  was  still  held  by  a 


M.  Noailles,  at  the  head  of  thirty  of  his ,  strong  French  garrison. 


CAMPAIGNS,  BATTLES,  AND  EVENTS  OF  1804. 


Though  it  had  been  the  proud  boast  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  that  while  they  waved 
"  the  olive-branch  of  peace,"  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  temporary  truce  of  Amiens, 
"the  nation  might  avert  any  threatening 
storm  by  the  terrors  of  a  naval  war,  and 
thus  always  humble  the  arrogance  of  France, 
and  produce  in  her  a  desire  of  continuing 
the  peace,"  on  the  recommencement  of  hos- 
tilities, experience  proved  that  the  country 
had  never  been  in  a  more  incompetent  con- 
dition for  naval  warfare.    During  the  ill- 
starred  truce  or  armistice  which  they  had 
concluded,    from   injudicious    notions  of 
economy  they  had  suspended  the  completion 
of  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks ;  they  had  even 
sold  the  naval  stores,  such  as  hemp,  &c. — of 
which  the  agents  of  France  had  been  the 
principal  purchasers — had  acted  in  so  harsh 
a  manner  towards  the  seamen  of  the  royal 
service,  that  many  of  them,  in  disgust,  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  of  foreign  states ;  aud 
had  sold  or  broken  up  the  gun-boats,  brigs, 
and  vessels  of  war  which  had  been  con- 
structed during  Earl  Spencer's  naval  adminis- 
tration, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our 
own  coast  and  annoying  that  of  the  enemy. 
These  evils  were  remedied  by  the  return  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
from  the  naval  administration.    As  soon  as 
the  exhausted  arsenals  could  be  replenished, 
and  the  dilapidated  ships  repaired,  fleets 
were  dispatched  to  blockade  the  enemy's 
ports,  or,  in  the  phrase  adopted  by  the  admi- 
ralty, to  "  hermetically  seal  up  the  harbours 
and  trade  of  the  cuemy ;"  though  experience 
had,  by  the  continual  escape  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  from  the  blockaded  ports,  proved  the 
fallacy  of  that  expression. 

The  first  military  operation  of  any  con- 
sequence which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  was  the  capture  of  the  English 
settlement  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
by  a  small  French  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mahe,  which  effected  a  landing  on 
the  rocks  on  the  cast  side  of  the  town,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January;  and 
haviug  overcome  the  force  posted  there,  com- 
pelled the  English  commandant  to  capitu- 
late. On  the  7th  of  March,  however,  Cap- 
tain Dixon  appearing  with  the  Inconstant 
frigate  and  some  sloops  before  the  town, 
Goree  was  retaken ;  and  thus  the  island  re- 
turned under  the  power  of  the  English.  In 
the  early  part  of  May,  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam  surrendered.  By  this  conquest, 
2,000  prisoners,  an  immense  quantity  of 
ordnance,  stores,  and  ammunition,  with  the 
Proserpine  frigate,  of  32  guns,  and  the 
Py  lades  sloop  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  captors;  while  their  own  loss  did  not 
amount  to  sixty  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1803,  a  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Marengo  linc-of- 
battle  ship,  of  74  guns,  with  three  frigates 
and  two  transports,  under  Admiral  Linois, 
with  1,350  troops  on  board,  sailed  from 
Brest  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Pondicherry,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  On  the  16th  of  June,  one  of 
the  frigates  (La  Belle  Poxtle),  having  parted 
company  from  the  squadron  in  a  violent 
gale  of  wind,  arrived  at  Pondicherry  on  the 
26th  of  June,  and  demanded  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  different  factories 
the  restoration  of  the  settlement,  agreeably 
to  the  article  of  the  treaty;  but  either  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  orders,  or  of  the  in- 
formality of  the  application,  a  compliance 
with  the  demand  was  declined.  While  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  parties  was  in  progress, 
Vice-admiral  Peter  Rainier  arrived  from 
Bombay  with  a  squadron,  consisting  of  three 
ships-of-thc-line  and  four  frigates  (in  conse- 
quence of  information  from  England  that  the 
peace  was  not  likely  to  be  durable),  and  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Cuddalore,  which  is 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pondicherry.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  July,  Linois  appeared  with  his  squadron. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  joined  by  a 
transport  and  a  brig-corvette,  which  brought 
despatches  from  France,  directing  Liuoia  to 
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proceed  forthwith  to  the  Isle  of  France,  aud 
there  relit  and  provision  his  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  recommencing  hostilities.  On 
the  13th,  to  the  surprise  of  the  British,  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen  of  Linois  aud  his  ships, 
lie  had  set  sail  for  his  destination,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  August.  Hav- 
ing effected  his  repairs,  he  cruised  about 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  captured  several 
richly-laden  ships,  and  plundered  the  Eng- 
lish factory  (Fort  Marlborough)  atBenooolen. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  he  cruised 
j  with  his  whole  force  near  the  entrance  of 
I  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in  hopes  of  capturing 
the  homeward-bound  China  fleet.    On  the 
5th  of  February,  this  fleet,  consisting  of 
I  fifteen  East  India  Company's  ships,  eleven 
country  ships,  one  Botany  Bay  and  one 
I  Portuguese  ship,  passed  Macao  Roads,  when 
the  Portuguese  and  one  country  ship  parted 
oompany.  On  the  14th  (Pulo  Auro  in  sight), 
j  signal  was  made  by  the  Royal  George,  which 
|  was  the  headmost  of  the  Company's  ships, 
I  of  four  strange  sail  in  the  south-west,  which, 
on  reconnoitring,  were  discovered  to  be  an 
enemy's  squadron,  consisting  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship,  three  heavy  frigates,  and  a  brig. 
Signal  was  immediately  made  bv  Commo- 
j  dore  Dance,  the  senior  captain,  for  the  fleet 
to  form  a  line  of  battle  in  close  order.  At 
sunset  the  enemy  was  close  up  with  the  Eng- 
lish rear.   The  Indian  ships  lay-to  in  line  of 
battle  all  uight,  with  the  men  at  their  quarters 
ready  to  eugage  at  a  moment's  notice ;  the 
country  ships  being  placed  on  the  lcc-bow 
for  their  protection.    At  break  of  day  next 
morning,  the  enemy  being  about  three  miles 
to  windward,  Dance  hoisted  his  colours,  and 
offered  battle.    At  one  in  the  afternoon, 
Dance  perceiving  that  the  strange  ships  were 
preparing  to  cut  off  his  rear,  made  the  signal 
to  tack  and  bear  down  on  the  hostile  force, 
and  engage  the  line  in  succession.  The  whole 
of  the  Company's  fleet  immediately  bore 
down  on  Linois's  squadron  under  a  press  of 
sail.     Linois  closed  his  line,  and  opened 
fire  on  Dance's  headmost  ships,  which  did 
not  return  their  fire  till  they  were  at  close 


quarters.  But  before  the  three  leading 
English  ships  could  well  get  into  action, 
the  enemy's  squadron  hauled  round,  and 
stood  away  to  the  eastward  under  all  the  sail 
they  could  set.  At  two,  p.m.,  Dance  made  a 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  pursued  his 
foe  for  two  hours.  On  account  of  the  large 
property  (one  million  and-a-half  sterling)  at 
stake,  and  fearing  a  longer  pursuit  would 
carry  him  too  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  he  made  the  signal  to 
tack  and  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  Straits  on  the  following  morning.  One 
of  the  Company's  ships  (the  Royal  George) 
was  in  action  forty  minutes,  and  delivered 
nine  broadsides.  The  Ganges,  Earl  Camden, 
and  WarUy  were  in  action  about  thirty 
minutes,  and  fired  each  eight  broadsides. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Royal  George  was  one 
man  killed  and  one  wounded.  Neither  of  the 
other  ships  sustained  any  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Dance  was  knighte d,  and.  among 
other  rewards,  received  £5,000  from  the 
Bombay  Insurance  Company.  The  com- 
manders, officers,  and  crews  of  the  respec- 
tive ships,  and  the  representatives  of  the  i 
killed  and  wounded,  were  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  patriotic  fund  formed  by  the 
subscribers  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house. 

In  the  following  September,  Linois  met 
an  equally  disgraceful  repulse  by  the  Cen- 
turion, a  British  DO-gun  ship,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Phillips,  acting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Captain  Lind  on  service  on  shore. 
That  ship,  while  refitting  in  Visagapatam 
Roads,  was  attacked  by  Linois  with  the 
Marengo  and  two  frigates  of  40  and  36 
guns.  After  a  close  and  severe  action  of 
two  hours,  the  Centurion  succeeded  in 
obliging  her  formidable  antagonist  to  sheer 
off,  with  considerable  damage  in  rigging, 
and  loss  in  men — an  action  deservedly  de- 
signated by  Admiral  Rainier,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Indian  seas,  as  "  ranking 
with  the  most  famous  of  the  defensive  kind 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
navy." 


E/uiLY  in  the  spring 
"Wellesley  crossed  the  Godavery,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  numerous  and 
formidable  bands  of  freebooters  and  ban- 
ditti who  were  plundering  and  devastating 
vol.  i.  2  K 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA 
of  1804,  General  the  Western  Dcccan. 


By  a  forced  march 
over  eighty  miles  of  exceedingly  rough 
country,  with  a  column  of  cavalry,  he  ad- 
vanced* to  the  spot  where  they  were  chiefly 
encamped,  with  the  intention  of  surprising 
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them;  but  bis  intentions  having  been  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  natives  in  his  own 
force,  the  marauders  took  to  flight,  though 
greatly  superior  to  him  in  numbers,  and 
being  also  in  possession  of  field-pieces, 
of  which  he  was  totally  deficient;  but  he 
continued  his  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  until 
he  had  entirely  dispersed  and  destroyed 
them,  and  captured  the  whole  of  their  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  artillery. 

This  flying  campaign  concluded  the  mili- 
tant' services  of  this  extraordinary  man  in 
India,  and  his  civil  services  had  been  no 
less  important  and  conducive  to  British 
interests  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
were  acknowledged  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner  by  the  people  of  the  Mysore  for  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  bis  government,   and  the 
numerous  abuses,  civil  and  military,  which 
be  had  checked  and  remedied.    In  an  ad- 
dress presented  to  him  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1804,  they  expressed  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing grateful  and  affectionate  manner : — 
"  We,  the  native  inhabitants  of  Seringapa- 
tam,  have  reposed  for  five  auspicious  years 
under  the  shadow  of  your  protection.  We 
have  felt,  during  your  absence  in  the  midst 
of  battle  and  victory,  that  your  care  for  our 
prosperity  had  been  extended  to  us  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  no  other  object  had 
occupied  your  mind.    We  are  preparing  to 
perform,  in  our  several  castes,  the  duty  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  sacrifice  to  the  pre- 
serving God,  who  has  brought  you  back  in 
safety ;  and  we  present  ourselves  in  person 
to  express  our  joy.    As  your  labours  have 
been  crowned  with  victory,  so  may  your 
repose  be  graced  with  honours.    May  you 
long  continue  personally  to  dispense  to  us 
that  full  stream  of  security  and  happiness, 
which  we  first  received  with  wonder,  and 
continue  to  receive  with  gratitude;  and 
when  greater  affairs  shall  call  you  from  us, 
may  the  God  of  all  castes  and  all  nations 
deign  to  hear  with  favour  our  humble  and 
constant  prayers  for  your  health,  your  glory, 
and  your  happiness."    When,  in  March  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  India  on  his  return  to  Europe,  the 
inhabitants  of  Scringapatam  presented  an- 
other address,  expressing  their  gratitude  for 
the  security  and  happiness  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  government,  and  their  reverence 
for  his  affability  and  benevolent  actions  and 


intentions ;  concluding  with  a  fervent  prayer 
for  his  health  and  safe  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  expressing  a  hope  for  his  speedy  return 
to  India,  that  they  might  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  protection  and  government. 

The  conduct  of  this  truly  illustrious 
man,  in  respect  to  the  Peishwa,  was  equally 
admirable  with  his  administration  of  the 
Deccan.  He  not  only  restrained  the 
rapacity,  but  he  curbed  the  vindictiveness 
of  that  treacherous  ally  of  the  Company. 
In  many  cases  where  that  prince  would 
have  deluged  the  country  with  blood,  in  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge,  Wellesley  inter- 
posed his  authority,  and  saved  the  objects 
of  the  Peishwa's  vengeance.  In  one  of  his 
despatches  to  the  governor-general,  he  ex- 
claims— "  The  war  will  be  eternal  if  nobody 
is  to  be  forgiven ;  and  I  certainly  think  that 
the  British  government  cannot  intend  to 
make  the  British  troops  the  instruments  of 
the  Peishwa's  revenge."  He  also  found  it 
necessary,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  im- 
press on  the  attention  of  the  government  at 
Calcutta  the  necessity  of  forgiveness  and 
moderation.  "When  the  power  of  the 
Company  is  so  great/'  said  this  highminded 
man,  "  little  dirty  passions  must  not  be 
suffered  to  guide  its  measures." 

Holkar,  who  had  remained  inactive  during 
the  operations  against  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  in  1&05  suddenly  assumed 
an  attitude  which  required  an  immediate 
attempt  to  subdue.  Having  refused  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  adjustment,  General 
Lake  proceeded  against  him.  After  some 
unimportant  skirmishes,  General  Fraser 
found  him  strongly  posted  near  the  fortress 
of  Dceg,  in  the  midst  of  tanks,  topes,  and 
morasses;  he  attacked  him  with  the  bayo- 
net, under  a  terrific  fire  of  round,  grape, 
and  chain  shot,  and  defeated  him  with 
the  loss  of  1,000  men  and  ninety  pieces  of 
European  artillery.  He  was  again  com- 
pletely overthrown  at  Furruckabad  by  Lake. 
But  Holkar,  having  now  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  Lake 
advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and 
laid  siege  to  Deeg.  The  town  and  all  the 
outworks  were  in  possession  of  the  assailants 
on  the  24th  of  December ;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  enemy  deserting  the 
citadel,  panic-struck  at  the  preparations 
made  for  its  assault,  it  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 
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THE  PROJECTED  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  BOMBARDMENT  OF  THE 

FRENCH  FLOTILLA. 


The  equipment  of  the  armament  at  Bou- 
logne and  the  ports  of  reunion— Ostend, 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Ambleteuse,  Vimereux, 
Ktnples,  Flushing,  and  Helvoet — for  the  flo- 
tilla for  the  invasion  of  England,  was  the 
great  object  and  incessant  exertion  of  the 
first  consul  during  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Already  nearly  1,400  vessels,  consisting  of 
praams  or  corvettes,  gun- vessels,  fite.,  were 
collected  in  the  different  ports  from  which 
the  flotilla  was  intended  to  take  its  depar- 
ture for  the  projected  invasion.  The  naval 
commander-in-ehief  was  Vice-admiral  Bruix. 
The  directions  given  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte to  his  minister  of  marine,  were — that 
the  Brest  fleet,  under  Vice-admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  with  30,000  troops  on  board,  was 
to  quit  that  port  the  first  opportunity  which 
might  occur  in  November,  and  proceed  to 
Lough  Swilly  bay,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
and,  having  disembarked  the  troops,  to  return 
to  the  Texel.  He  was  then  to  take  the  seven 
Dutch  sail-of- the- line  and  transports  with 
the  troops  in  that  harbour,  sail  to  Boulogne, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  thirty  sail- 
of-the-line  assembled  there;  twenty  sail, 
nnder  Villeneuve,  were  at  the  same  time 
approaching  from  off  Rochefort:  and  this 
united  force  the  first  consul  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  grand  flotilla,  and  enable 
it  to  effect  the  disembarkation  of  the  in- 
vading army  on  the  shores  of  England. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte left  Paris  to  inspect  the  coasts  and 
harbours  of  the  Channel,  and  review  "I'armee 
if  Angltterre."  So  sure  were  the  Parisians 
of  a  successful  result,  that  finger-posts  were 
erected  on  the  line  of  his  route,  inscribed 
"  Chemin  de  Londres,"  (road  to  London)  ; 
and  many  of  the  Paris  gossips  predicted  he 

*  White  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  at  Boulogne, 
the  following  interesting  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  occurred : — Two  English  sailors  who  had  es- 
caped from  Verdun  and  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne,  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
waiting  for  en  opportunity  to  get  on  board  some 
English  vessel  which  might  approach  the  land. 
Finding  that  the  watch  on  the  coast  was  too  strict 
to  afford  a  chance  of  their  procuring  a  boat  by 
stealth,  they  diligently  set  to  work  with  their  knives, 
cutting  branches  from  the  trees,  and  interlacing 
•hem  with  osiers.  When  the  hull  was  completed, 
they  covered  the  sides  and  bottom  with  sail-cloth. 
Descrying  one  day  an  English  cruiser  in  the  Channel, 
the  hardy  men  launched  their  frail  boat,  and  put  to 
They  had  not  advanced  far,  before  a 


would  soon  be  back,  with  King  George, 
William  Pitt,  and  all  the  royal  family  and 
aristocracy  in  his  train.  When  he  reached 
the  camp  he  pitched  his  tent  near  a  ruinous 
building,  called  La  Tour  <T  Ordre,  but  which 
now  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Caesar's 
Tower,  some  traces  having,  in  clearing  the 
ground,  been  discovered  of  a  Roman  en- 
campment— a  circumstance  which  was  hailed 
us  an  omen  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  like 
Julius  Csesar,  would  become  the  conqueror 
of  Britain;  and  this  augury  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  finding,  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  same  spot, 
some  coins  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Be- 
sides these  strange  coincidences,  which  were 
thought  not  to  have  been  quite  accidental, 
but  rather  designed,  nothing  was  omitted 
which  might  tend  to  keep  up  the  enthusias- 
tic feelings  of  the  soldiery,  and  bias  them 
against  "  Perfide  Albion." 

From  Boulogne,*  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
proceeded  to  Brussels.  On  his  way  to  that 
city,  adulatory  addresses,  couched  in  a 
strain  of  eastern  servility,  flowed  in  from 
the  mayors  and  constituted  authorities  of 
all  the  districts  through  which  he  passed. 
"God,"  said  the  prefect  of  Arras,  who 
probably  had  been  a  ci-devant  priest, "  created 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  rested  from  his 
labours" — a  fulsome  and  blasphemous  eulo- 
gium,  which  drew  forth  from  a  wit  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain  the  just  rejoinder1 — 
"  It  would  have  been  better  if  God  had  rested 
a  little  sooner."  While  resident  at  Brussels, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stae'l, 
in  which  she  said,  that  as  Josephine  was 
unfit  for  him,  and  his  union  with  her  had 
been  through  an  error  in  human  institu- 
tions, "to  adore  you,  nature  assuredly 

house  galley  overtook  them,  and  brought  them  to 
shore.  They  were  imprisoned  as  spies,  and  were  to 
be  tried  ns  such.  The  incident  spreading  through 
the  camp,  reached  the  ears  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
He  desired  the  men  and  their  vesael  to  be  brought 
before  him.  On  their  appearance,  "Is  it  really 
true,"  said  he,  "  that  you  intended  to  cross  the  sea 
in  such  a  thing  as  this?"  "  Ay,  sir,"  replied  one  of 
them,  "  give  us  permission  to  do  so,  and  we  will  set 
out  instantly."  "You  shall  have  permission,"  replied 
Napoleon  Buono parte j  "but  you  shall  not  expose 
your  lives.  You  are  free,  and  shall  be  conducted  on 
board  of  an  English  ship  "  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missing them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  clothes 
and  necessaries  until  they  could  be  forwarded  to  an 
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destined  a  soul  of  fire  like  mine."  "  Bah  !"  j  also  to  be  employed  in  the  projected  attack, 
said  the  first  consul,  as  he  read  the  foolish  i  The  whole  force  was  to  be  covered  by  Lord 


epistle,  "  the  woman  is  certainly  mad and 
threw  the  obnoxious  production  into  the  fire; 
at  the  same  time  directiug  Fouche*  to  apprise 
the  love-sick  authoress  of  Corinne,  that  "the 
air  of  France  was  not  good  for  her  health" — 
a  hint  which  induced  her  to  retire  to  Copet, 
in  Switzerland. 

While  "the  army  of  England"  was  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  "  enable  it  to  pay  its 
visit  to  London,"  exertions  were  making  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel  to  give 
their  visitors  a  warm  reception.  An  im- 
mense number  of  small  vessels,  armed  each 
with  one  or  two  guns,  were  stationed  at  the 
Nore  and  all  the  most  assailable  parts  of 
the  English  coast  j  as  were  also  several 
large  armed  ships,  mounted  with  heavy 
carron ad es,  to  act  as  floating  batteries. 
Martello  towers  were  erected  along  the 
coast ;  and  in  the  mid-channel,  along  the 
French  coast,  cruisers  were  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  act  against  the  vessels  of  the 
flotilla,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves 
beyond  the  sands  and  batteries  by  which 
they  were  protected. 

For  the  destruction  of  the  invading  flotilla, 
an  absurd  project  was  set  on  foot,  termed 
the  "  Catamaran  project,"  consisting  of 
fire-ships  and  catamarans ;  which  last-men- 
tioned machines*  were  suggested  to  the 
ministry  by  one  Fulton,  an  American  engi- 
neer, and  were  copper  vessels,  or  coffers, 
about  twenty-one  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  and  a-half  broad,  stuffed  full  of  gun- 
powder (about  forty  barrels  being  re- 
quired for  each),  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
loose  powder  a  piece  of  clockwork  ma- 
chinery, the  mainspring  of  which,  on  the 
withdrawing  of  a  peg  placed  transversely  on 
the  lid  of  the  coffer,  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  draw  or  strike  the  trigger  of 
a  lock,  and  explode  the  coffer.  Those 
vessels  were  to  be  towed  and  fastened  under 
the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  by  a 
raft,  consisting  of  two  planks  united  together 
in  the  manner  of  the  Indian  catamaran,  and 
rowed  by  one  man,  who,  being  seated  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  might  possibly  escape 
observation  in  the  dark.    Fire-ships  were 

•  Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  project. 
During  the  American  reTolutionary  war,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Bushel  invented  a  aimilar  instru- 
ment, for  the  ptirpoic  of  catsmaranising  the  British 
•hipa  of  war;  but  after  several  unsuccessful  trial* 
the  scheme  wan  abandoned.    In  Fulton,  un- 

der the  patronage  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  had 
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Keith's  blockading  squadron.  The  appear- 
ance of  about  150  French  guns,  moored  in 
a  double  line  outside  the  pier  of  Boulogne, 
presenting  an  opportunity  of  experiment,  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  Keith  anchored  his 
fleet  about  a  league  and  a-half  from  the 
north  to  the  west  of  the  port  of  Boulogne. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  a  sufficient  force 
was  detached  from  the  fleet  to  take  up  an 
advanced  and  convenient  anchorage  for 
covering  the  retreat,  and  giving  protection 
to  wounded  men  or  to  boats  which  might 
be  crippled ;  or,  should  the  wind  freshen, 
and  blow  in-shore,  to  tow  off  the  boats. 
At  a  quarter-past  nine,  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  advanced  force,  and  which  was 
returned  by  a  tremendous  one  from  the 
shore,  the  first  detachment  of  fire-ships  was 
launched.  As  they  approached  the  French 
line,  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  opened  to 
let  them  through,  and  so  effectually  were 
they  avoided,  that  they  passed  to  the  rear  of 
the  line  without  doing  the  least  injury. 
At  half-past  ten,  the  first  explosive  ahtp 
blew  up,  but  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  gun-boats  or  the  shore*  batteries.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  succeeded  no 
better.  Four  or  five  catamarans  were  then 
launched,  and  their  explosion  would  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  unexpected  accident.  An  English  boat, 
after  having  towed  a  catamaran,  was  aban- 
doned by  her  crew,  but  left  with  a  sail  up. 
A  heavily-armed  launch  made  a  rush  at  the 
abandoned  boat,  and  twenty-seven  French 
soldiers  and  sailors  immediately  leaped  into 
it.  But  scarcely  had  they  cleared  off  with 
their  prize,  ere  their  launch  ran  foul  of  the 
catamaran,  and  was  instantly  blown  into  the 
air,  with  the  loss  of  her  remaining  crew. 
In  the  whole  affair,  which  lasted  from  Line 
in  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  October, 
till  four  o'clock  next  morning,  the  loss  of 
the  French  was  only  fourteen  killed  and 
seven  wounded.  The  English  had  not  a 
single  man  hurt.  So  absurd  and  laughable 
had  been  this  affair,  that  its  historical 
appellation  is,  The  Catamaran  Expedition ; 
and  that  of  its  projectors,  The  Catamaran 

blockading  Brent ;  but  hia  "  grand  and  terriBc  plan" 
(as  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  with  awful  »olrtnnity  de- 
nominated it)  wan  a  failure;  the  wicked  English 
ships  being  so  perverse,  as  not  to  come  or  atand  still 
near  enough  (aa  Fulton's  biographer,  CadwaJtadfr 
Golden,  tells  us)  to  allow  the  experimentalist  to  blow 
I  them  into  the  air. 
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Admiralty.  But  absurd  and  laughable  as  it 
had  been,  it  was  repeated,  and  with  similar 
success,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  on  Fort 
Rouge  and  the  flotilla  protected  by  it  in 
Calais  harbour,  by  captains  Owen  and  Han- 
cock, of  the  Immortality  and  Cruiser  frigates. 
In  the  month  of  August,  also,  Captain  Owen, 
with  his  frigate  and  the  sloops  and  cutters 
under  his  command,  had  bombarded  the 
flotilla  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Boulogne,  but  with  slender  success ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  and  the  2nd  of  August, 
Captain  Oliver,  of  the  Melpomene,  had  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  attack  on  the 
gun-boats  in  Havre  pier ;  but  aorac  damage 
was  done  to  the  town  by  the  shells  and 
carcases  thrown  into  it.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  Captain  Wright,  who  mysteriously 
met  his  death  in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  being 
becalmed  in  the  18-gun  brig  Vineejo,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Morbihan,  on 
the  coast  of  France,  and  carried  by  the  ebb- 
tide close  upon  the  rocks,  after  a  gallant 
defence  of  two  hours  against  seventeen 
vessels,  carrying  35  guns  (of  which  30 
were  long  18  and  24- pounders),  and  whose 
crews  amounted  to  800  men,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  striking  his  colours,  his  fire 
having  been  reduced  to  one  gun  in  every 
five  minutes,  and  his  vessel  a  mere  wreck. 
Lieutenant  Tourneur,  the  commodore  of  the 
flotilla,  on  receiving  Captain  Wright's 
sword,  said :  "  Sir,  you  have  nobly  main- 
tained the  honour  of  your  nation,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  your  country's  navy.  The 
French  love  and  esteem  the  brave,  and  will 
treat  you  and  your  men  with  all  possible 
kindness." 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  transaction 
just  narrated,  Nelson  was  blockading  Toulon, 
where  Latouchc  Treville  commanded  the 
French  fleet.  "  He  was  sent  on  purpose," 
said  Nelson ;  "  as  he  beat  me  at  Boulogne, 
to  beat  me  again ;  but  he  seems  very  loath 
to  try."  One  day,  while  the  main  body  of 
Nelson's  fleet  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  Rear- 
admiral  Campbell,  reconnoitring  with  thc| 
Canopus,  Donegal,  and  Amazon,  stood  in 
close  to  the  port ;  Latouche,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  breeze  which  sprang  up,  pushed 
out  of  port,  with  four  ships-of-the-line  and 
three  heavy  frigates,  and  chased  him  about 
four  leagues.  The  Frenchman,  delighted  at 
having  found  himself  in  so  novel  a  situation, 
published  a  boastful  account,  affirming  that 
he  had  given  chase  to  the  whole  British 
fleet,  and  that  Nelson  had  fled  before  him. 
Nelson,  in  his  letter  to  the  Admiralty  on 


this  subject,  said :  "  I  never  heard  of  La- 
touchc acting  otherwise  than  as  a  poltroon 
and  a  liar:"  and  to  his  brother  he  said — 
"  You  have  seen  Latouche  s  letter ;  how 
he  chased  me,  and  how  I  ran.  I  keep  it ; 
and  if  I  take  him,  by  God  he  shall  eat 
it!" 

The  last  naval  transaction  of  this  year 
was  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  homeward- 
bound  treasure-ships.  Iu  expectation  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  an  armament  being 
in  a  state  of  preparation  in  Ferrol,  instructions 
were  sent  to  Lord  Nelson  to  intercept  all 
Spanish  vessels  laden  with  naval  or  military 
stores,  as  also  the  homeward-bound  treasure- 
frigates  of  Spain,  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
British  government  was  known.  On  the 
5th,  a  squadron  of  four  British  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Moore,  fell 
in  with  the  four  expected  Spanish  frigates 
near  Cape  Santa  Maria.  After  ineffectually 
hailing  the  Spaniards  to  shorten  sail,  Moore 
fired  a  shot  across  the  fore-foot  of  the  fore- 
moat  frigate,  which  then  taking  in  sail,  a 
lieutenant  was  sent  to  inform  the  Spaniard 
that  he  had  orders  to  detain  his  vessels, 
and  earnestly  entreated  compliance.  The 
Spaniard  refusing  to  submit,  Moore  made 
the  signal  for  close  battle,  and  immediately 
an  engagement  ensued,  each  of  the  English 
frigates  taking  an  antagonist.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  half-hour  two  of  the 
Spaniards  surrendered ;  and  the  fourth,  after 
an  attempt  to  escape,  was  captured  before 
sunset.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
was  two  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  that  of 
the  Spaniards  was  near  100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  the  240  lives  lost  by  the  ex- 
plosion. The  value  of  the  cargoes  captured 
was  £2,000,000  sterling.  A  deep  domestic 
tragedy  cast  a  cloud  over  this  exploit.  A 
Captain  Alava,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  with 
his  wife,  four  daughters,  and  five  sons, 
grown  up  to  man  and  womanhood,  had 
embarked  in  the  Spanish  frigate  which  blew 
up,  carrying  with  him  a  fortune  estimated 
at  £30,000  sterling,  the  gradual  savings  of 
thirty  years'  industry  in  South  America. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  engagement 
began,  he,  with  his  eldest  son,  went  on 
board  the  commodore's  frigate,  where  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  explosion  of  the  ship  containing 
his  family  and  hard-earned  savings.  The 
British  government  returned,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargoes,  the  £30,000  which 
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M.  Alava  had  lost  by  the  catastrophe.  This 
affair,  in  conjunction  with  provocations  given 
by  the  Spanish  government,  led  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  in  the  following  year  against 
Spain. 

The  French  portion  of  St  Domingo  was 
now  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  negroes, 
who  consummated  the  victory  they  had 
gained  by  the  massacre  of  the  white  persons, 
almost  immediately  after  the  English  squa- 
dron had  carried  off  the  French  army  and 
such  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  with-  j 
draw  from  the  dreadful  scene.  The  negro, 
Dessalines,  who  had  succeeded  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  in  the  command  of  the  black 
population,  as  his  predecessor  had  parodied 
the  French  republic  and  consulate,  now,  in 
imitation  of  his  European  prototype,  paro- 
died the  French  empire,  and  elected  and 
proclaimed  himself  "Emperor  of  Hayti," 
that  being  the  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
measures  of  Napoleon,  he  created  officers  of 
state  and  batches  of  peers,  and  established 
all  the  rigorous  etiquette  of  the  Tuilerics. 
The  savage  sable  specimen  of  majesty  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  most  ruthless 
cruelty,  declaring  in  his  manifesto,  that  he 
had  rendered  to  his  enemies  "crime  for 
crime,  outrage  for  outrage."  The  city  of 
St.  Jago,  in  the  Spanish  part  of  Hispaniola, 
still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  but  it  was  hourly  threatened 
with  attack  by  Dessalines  and  his  negro 
army. 

The  military  and  civil  transactions  of 
France  duriug  this  year  were  briefly  these : — 
In  February,  a  plot  was  detected  at  Paris, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the  con- 
sular government  and  promote  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons:  the  principal  per- 
sons accused  were  Pichegru,  the  Chouan 
chief  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  Moreau.  The 
whole  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
imprisoned ;  and  as  the  Due  d'Enghien 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  was 
suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  seized  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  March,  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,  and  being  hurried  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  was  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion, and  shot  in  the  course  of  the  uight 
following  the  day  of  trial,  in  the  ditch  of 
the  castle.  In  April,  Pichegru  was  found 
strangled  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple. 
Cadoudal  and  bis  companions  were  executed; 
and  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  two  years,  but  was  allowed  to  retire  as 
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an  exile  to  the  United  States.  About  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Drake,  envoy  of  the  British 
government  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  charged' affaires  at 
the  electoral  court  of  Wurtemburg  were 
dismissed  by  those  states  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy. 

This  conspiracy  afforded  the  chief  consul 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  putting  into 
execution  a  purpose  he  had  long  meditated ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
favourable  moment.  Shoals  of  addresses 
from  the  army,  the  departments,  the  towns, 
and  communes  poured  in,  congratulating 
the  first  consul  on  his  escape  from  "  the 
daggers  that  had  been  aimed  at  his  life  by 
the  agents  of  England,"  and  all  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  means  calculated  to 
protect  his  person  and  government.  One 
of  these,  from  the  senate,  said — "  Give  us 
institutions  so  combined,  that  they  may 
survive  you."  Another,  alluding  to  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Bourbons,  ran : — "  If  the 
throne  must  be  restored  before  we  can  hope 
for  tranquillity,  let  us,  at  least,  place  on  it 
him  whom  we  have  found  most  worthy  to 
be  our  sovereign  and  protector."  On  the 
30th  of  April,  Curee,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Couvention,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  repeatedly  sworn  against  royalty  and 
monarchic  government,  rose  in  the  tribunate, 
and,  in  a  glowing  culogium  on  the  first 
consul,  moved  the  bestowal  on  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  of  the  title  of  Emperor,  with  the 
hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  "  Let 
us  hasten,"  said  he,  "  to  dissipate  political 
illusions,  by  demanding  for  the  nation  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  supreme  ma- 
gistracy ;  and  while  we  create  a  great  power, 
let  us  give  it  a  great  name.  For  the  guar- 
dian of  a  great  nation,  there  is  no  title  more 
befitting  than  that  of  Emperor."  Curee 
concluded  by  moving  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, first  consul,  he  proclaimed  emperor. 
The  proposal  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 
Camot's  was  the  only  dissentient  voice. 
"  In  what  a  position,"  said  that  sturdy  re- 
publican, "  will  this  proposition  place  ail 
those  who  have  advanced  the  principle*  of 
the  revolution?  When  hereditary  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  is  established,  there  will 
no  longer  remain  a  shadow  to  the  republic 
of  all  for  which  it  has  sacrificed  so  many 
millions  of  lives."  The  legislative  body, 
without  hesitation,  adopted  the  decree  of 
the  tribunate,  the  obsequious  senators  vying 
with  each  other  iu  their  adulation  of  the 
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object  of  their  homage.  A  senatus  con- 
tultum  forthwith  appeared,  declaring  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  emperor,  and  the  empire 
hereditary  in  hia  family.  Again  addresses 
poured  in  from  all  quarters — from  the  army, 
the  municipalities,  the  cities,  the  chambers 
of  commerce — imploring  the  first  consul  to 
ascend  the  imperial  throne. 

The  first  imperial  act  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  to  create  officers  of  state;  such 
as  master  of  the  horse,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, grand  huntsman,  &c.,  marshals  of 
the  empire,  and  nobility.  His  family  were 
to  be  called  princes  and  princesses,  with  the 
prefixes  of  imperial  highnesses.  The  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  to  have  the 
prefix  of  serene  highness ;  and  when  ad- 
dressed, were  to  be  styled  monseigneur  or 
my  lord.*  Fresh  addresses  poured  in,  con- 
gratulating the  emperor  on  his  accession, 
and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  servility  of 
,  their  adulation.  The  churchmen  said  they 
■  saw  the  finger  of  God  visibly  indicated  in 
the  whole  of  the  state  drama ;  and  declared 
:  that  "submission  was  due"  to  "the  new 
Hoses" — as  they  termed  Napoleon  Buona- 
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I  Napoleon  Boonaparte  perceiving,  from  his 
;  territorial  encroachments  during  the  short- 
lived peace,  that  a  third  coalition  was  on 
1  the  eve  of  being  formed  against  him,  ad- 
'  dressed  a  letter,  dated  January  27th,  1805, 
to  the  English  king,  George  III.,  contain- 
ing many  well-turned  phrases  about  the 
I  blessings  of  peace.    This  letter  ran  thus: 
!  "Sir,  my  Brother, — Called  to  the  throne 
,  by  Providence  and  the  suffrages  of  the 
I  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  my  first 
desire  is  peace.    France  and  England  may 
I  continue  their  strife  for  ages ;  but  do  their 
I  governments  well  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of 
i  their  duties,  in  causing  so  much  blood  to 
be  uselessly  shed,  without  the  hope  of  ad- 
vantage or  prospect  of  cessation?     I  do 
not  consider  it  dishonourable  in  me  to 
make  the  first  advances.     I  hope  it  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world,  that 
I  do   not  dread    the  chances  of  war; 
which,  indeed,  offer  nothing  which  1  can 
fear.    Though  peace  is  the  wish  of  my 

*  The  progress  of  court  etiquette  was  rapid  in  the 
imperial  family.  "  Whoever  could  suggest  an  ad- 
ditional piece  of  formality  from  the  olden  time,  pro- 
pose an  additional  reverence,  a  new  mode  of  knock- 


parte — "as  having  dominion  over  all ;  and  to 
his  ministers,  as  being  his  envoys :  because 
such  was  the  order  of  Providence."  In 
December,  it  was  reported  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  election  as  emperor  had  been 
confirmed  by  two  millions  and-a-half  of 
registered  voters,  and  in  the  same  month  he  j 
and  his  wife  Josephine  were  crowned  em- 
peror and  empress.  In  a  speech  which 
Napoleon  made  shortly  after  the  coronation 
(namely,  December  27th),  at  a  meeting  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  he  said :  "  I  hope  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  remembrance  which 
shall  for  ever  serve  as  an  example,  or  a  re- 
proach, to  my  successors." 

While  at  Mayence,  during  his  journey 
from  Boulogne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  brought  to  maturity  his 
design  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  protection  of  France — a  design 
which  extended  the  power  of  France  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Russia  and 
Sweden  gave  direct  indications  of  hostility 
towards  France.  Russia  refused  to  recognise 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  title  of  emperor. 
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heart,  war  has  never  been  adverse  to  ray 
glory.  I  cobiure  your  majesty,  then,  not 
to  refuse  the  happiness  of  giving  peace  to 
the  world.  Delay  not  that  grateful  satis- 
faction, that  it  may  be  a  legacy  for  your 
children.  Never  was  there  an  occasion 
more  favourable  for  calming  the  passions 
and  displaying  the  best  feelings  of  humanity 
and  reason.  The  moment  once  lost,  what 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  a  war,  which  all  my 
efforts  have  not  been  able  to  terminate  ?  In 
the  space  of  the  last  ten  years,  your  majesty 
has  gained  more,  both  in  territory  and 
riches,  than  the  whole  extent  of  Europe. 
Your  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity. What,  then,  has  your  majesty  to 
hope  from  war?  To  form  a  coalition  with 
some  of  the  continental  powers?  Be  as- 
sured the  continent  will  remain  at  peace. 
A  coalition  can  only  increase  the  prepon- 
derance and  continental  greatness  of  France. 
To  renew  our  intestine  troubles?  The 
times  are  no  longer  as  formerly.    To  de- 

ing  at  the  door  of  an  ante-chamber,  a  more  cere- 
monious method  of  presenting  a  petition,  or  folding 
a  letter,  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  a  benefactor 
of  the  human  race." 
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■troy  our  finance*?    Finances,  founded  on 
a  flourishing  agriculture,  are  never  to  be 
destroyed.    To  wrctit  from  France  her  colo- 
nies?   They  arc,  to  her,  only  secondary 
objects ;  and  docs  not  your  majesty  already 
possess  more  than  your  power  can  protect  ? 
If  your  majesty  would  but  reflect,  you  must 
perceive  that  the  war  is  without  an  object, 
without  any  presumable  results  to  yourself. 
Alas  !  what  a  melancholy  prospect  to  cause 
two  nations  to  fight  merely  for  the  sake  of 
fighting.    The  world  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive for  our  two  nations,  and  reason  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  assist  us  to  discover  the 
mcaus  of  reconciling  everything,  when  both 
parties  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reconcile- 
ment.    1  have  now  discharged  a  sacred 
duty,  and  one  dear  to  my  heart.  Your 
majesty  may  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  my  sen- 
timcuts,  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  that  sincerity."    In  reply  to  this 
Alachiavcliau  epistle,  the  British  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  aflairs  replied,  that  the 
King  of  England,  "  though  earnestly  desiring 
the  restoration  of  peace,  could  not  replv  to 
the  overture  made  to  him  without  consult- 
ing the  continental  powers,  particularly  the 
Emperor  of  llussia." 

The  cabinets  of  London,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Stockholm  were  now  parties  in  a  league 
for  the  following  objects: — ],  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land;  2,  to  free  the  north  of  Germany 
from  the  presence  of  the  French  troops'; 
li,  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Piedmont 
to  the  Kiug  of  Sardinia;  and,  4th,  the 
evacuation  of  Italy ;-- aggressions  and  en- 
eroachuieuts  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
had  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  And  it  was  further  agreed 
between  the  con  trading  parties,  that  until 
the  attainment  of  these  object*,  and  the 
sway  of  France  should  be  reduced  to 
limits  compatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  other  Europeau  suites,  no  peace  was  to 
be  sigucd  by  auy  cue  of  the  contracting 
powers.  Austria  an  1  Prussia  were  not  yet 
pre|>ared  to  joiu  th»  confederation.  The 
coutiuual  abuse  wh»ch  the  Mum! cur  daily 
uttered  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  his 
eo-operaUou  with  the  other  allied  powers, 
induced  the  Swedish  cabinet  to  band  to  the 
French  minister  at  Stockholm  a  note  com- 
phuuiug  of  the  indecent  and  ridiculous  m- 
soIcikv  which  Monsirwr  Buonaparlf  had 
permitted  to  be  iuserted  agaiust  the  Swe- 


join  the  coalition,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
repaired  in  persou  to  Berlin.  The  two 
sovereigns  met  in  the  vault  in  which 
Frederick  the  Great  lay  buried,  and  there 
solemnly  swore,  over  his  remains,  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  Germany.  But  though 
thus  pledged  to  the  czar,  the  Prussian  po- 
tentate did  not  (on  account  of  the  divided 
state  of  opinion  among  his  subjects,  and 
a  strong  French  party  being  in  his  cabi- 
net) immediately  commence  hostilities.  But 
the  forbearance  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  at  length  exhausted  by  the  news  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  coronation  at  Milan 
as  King  of  Italy,  and  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  the  French  empire.  War  was 
declared  against  France;  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavari%  refusing  to  take  the  field  in  con- 
juuetion  with  the  Austrian  army,  the  Aua-  | 
trian  troops  were  ordered  to  invade  the 
electorate. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  now  prepared  for  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  England  with  a  vigour 
and  an  appearance  of  earnestness  he  had  not 
hitherto  assumed.    Camps  were  formed  on 
the  coast,  from  Utrecht  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme;  and  150,000  mcu  under  Marmont, 
Ncy,  Lannes,  Victor,  Soult,  Davoust,  and  Ju- 
not,  besides  10,000  on  board  of  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  (daily  expected  to 
make  its  appearance  from  the  West  Indies), 
with  nearly  15,000  horses  and  430  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  ready  for  the  enterprise.  To 
couvev  this  immense  force,  the  flotilla  cou- 
si s ted  of  2,290  vessels,  of  which  1,350  were 
armed;  and  3,500  pieces  of  cannon  were 
ready  to  put  to  sea  on  the  appointed  signal. 
Anxious  to  have  ocular  proof  of  the  degree 
of  celerity  with  which  this  immense  force 
could  be  embarked,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  operation  to  be  executed  twice 
iu  his  presence.    So  pleased  was  he  with  the 
result  that,  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  Decres,  he 
wrote:  "The  English  do  not  know  what 
awaits  them.  If  we  are  masters  of  the  Channel 
for  two  hours,  England  has  lived  its  time  1" 
In  another  letter  to  Cambaceres,  he  says :  "  I 
am  not  able  to  divine  bv  what  precaution 
England  can  save  herself  from  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaits  her."    In  order  to  deceive 
the  British  fleet  as  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  French  squadron,  and  to  hare 
the  Channel  clear  of  English  ships  of  war, 
Vi  lien  cure  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  that  it  might  be  supposed  it  was  in- 
teuded  to  attack  our  colonies.  T 


d«h  king  in  that  official  journal.    For  the  £vni  was  successful.  Nelson,  with  the  Medi- 
purpose  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  terraneau  fleet,  went  in  search  of  Yi 
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Villeneuve,  having  assembled  at  Martinique 
the  various  fleets  dispatched  from  different 
French  and  Dutch  ports,  returned  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  with  sixty  ships-of-the-line,  while 
Nelson  was  three  weeks'  sail  in  the  rear. 
But  the  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
the  emperor  against  France,  diverted  Na- 
1  poleon  Buonaparte  from  his  design,  and  in- 
duced htm  to  employ  "  the  army  of  England" 
in  his  ensuing  German  campaigns.'"'   The  ac- 
i  cidental  encounter  of  Sir  Robert  Calder  with 
I  Villeneuve,  off  Cape  Finisterrc  t,  tended  also 
to  the  frustration  of  the  results  intended 
!  from  the  combination  of  the  French  and 
allied  fleets.  The  event  which  led  to  Calder's 
action  was  as  follows : — 
|     As  has  been  already  stated,  Lord  Nelson 
I  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  in  1803.    When  at  sea,  he  kept  the 
fleet  generally  off  Cape  Palaca,  or  Cape  St. 
Sebastian.    These  capes,  being  to  the  west- 
ward of  Toulon,  gave  him  the  advantage,  in 
strong  westerly  gales,  of  running  into  the 
Bay  of  Rosas,  or  under  the  Hieres  Islands, 
for  shelter ;  or,  when  the  weather  was  mode- 
rate, of  keeping  a  watch  on  the  Spanish 
fleet  (war  having  been  declared  against  that 
i  power),  and  preventing  it  from  forming  a 
I  junction  with  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon. 

The  English  fleet  having  been  driven  off 
|  its  station  at  Cape  St.  Sebastian  on  the  3rd 
I  of  January,  1805,  and  compelled  to  sail  to 
its  old  anchorage  in  Agincourt  Sound  (which 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  Madalena  islands  off  the 

•  While  these  operation!  were  in  prosecution,  the 
English  cruisers  had,  in  many  instances,  attacked 
portions  of  the  flotilla  in  the  different  ports  of 
assembly,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed  a  few  of 
them.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  two  attempts 
were  made  to  destroy  the  line  of  gun-vessels  at 
anchor  in  Boulogne  Road,  but  they  were  both  ren- 
!  dered  abortive  by  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather. 

t  When  intelligence  of  the  naval  battle  at  Cape 
Finisterre,  between  the  English  and  French  fleets, 
and  the  putting  of  his  fleet  into  the  harbour 
of  Ferrol,  by  Villeneuve  (instead  of  advancing,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  to  the  English  Channel), 
reached  Napoleon  Buonaparte  at  Boulogne,  his  rage 
was  violent.  According  to  the  author  of  PrMa  des 
Etenemen*,  the  intendant-general  of  the  army  of 
England  found  Napoleon  Buonaparte  striding  up 
and  down  his  apartment,  uttering  the  abrupt  excla- 
mations— "  What  a  navy ! — what  an  admiral ! — what 
sacrifices  lost !  My  hopes  are  frustrated !  This  Vil- 
leneuve, instead  of  being  in  the  Channel,  has  put 
into  Ferrol !  Dam,  sit  down,  listen  and  write." 
Then,  without  hesitating  or  stopping  (says  the  narra- 
tor), he  dictated  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz ; — the  departure  of  the  different  corps  of  | 
the  army  (as  well  from  Hanover  and  Holla  ml  as  [ 

vol.  I.  2  r 


const  of  Sardinia),  on  the  17th,  the  French 
fleet  under  Villeneuve,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  on  board,  sailed  from  Toulon,  and 
making  directly  for  Cadiz,  formed  a  junction 
there  with  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Gravina.  The  Active  and  Seahorse  frigates, 
which  Nelson  had  left  to  watch  the  port  of 
Toulon,  brought  (on  the  19th)  the  long 
hoped-for  intelligence  to  Nelson.  From  the 
position  of  the  enemy  when  they  were  last 
seen  by  the  frigates  on  the  preceding  eveniug, 
Nelson  inferred  that  they  were  bound  round 
the  southern  end  of  Sardinia.  The  British 
fleet  immediately  unmoored  and  weighed  in 
pursuit.  After  beating  about  the  Sicilian 
seas  for  ten  days  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
Nelson  ran  for  Egypt,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  bouud  for  that  country.}: 
Baffled  in  his  pursuit,  he  bore  up  for  Malta. 
Being,  on  February  14th,  about  100  leagues 
to  the  eastward,  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  he  considered  Egypt  to 
have  been  the  destination  of  the  French 
fleet : — "  Feeling  as  1  do,"  said  he,  in  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  "  that  I  am  entirely 
responsible  to  my  king  and  country  for  the 
whole  of  my  conduct,  1  find  no  difficulty  at 
this  moment,  when  1  am  so  unhappy  at  not 
finding  the  French  fleet,  nor  having  obtained 
the  smallest  information  where  they  are,  to 
lay  before  you  the  whole  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  pursue  the  line 
of  conduct  I  have.  I  have  consulted  no 
man ;  therefore  the  whole  blame  of  ignorance 
in  forming  my  judgment  must  rest  with  me. 

from  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  France), 
the  order  of  the  routes,  their  duration,  the  points  of 
conveyance  and  reunion  of  the  columns,  the  at- 
tacks by  surprise  and  open  force,  and  the  various 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Such  waa  the  accuracy 
of  this  plan,  and  the  immense  foresight  it  displayed, 
that  on  a  march  of  200  leagues,  lines  of  operation 
300  leagues  in  length,  were  conducted  according 
to  the  original  design,  day  by  day  and  leaguo  by 
league,  all  the  way  to  Munich.  Beyond  that  capital, 
the  time  alone  underwent  some  alteration ;  but  the 
points  were  reached,  and  the  entemble  of  the  plan 
crowned  with  success. 

t  Villeneuve's  instructions  were :— after  having 
effected  his  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  sail 
to  the  West  Indies;  and  having  thrown  succours 
into  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  taking  possession 
of  St.  Lucia  and  Dominica,  regaining  Surinam  and 
the  Dutch  colonies,  and  putting  St.  Jago  and  St. 
Domingo  (in  the  bland  of  Hispaniola)  in  a  state  of 
defence,  to  effect  a  junction  in  that  quarter  with  the 
various  squadrons  which  would  be  dispatched  from 
the  French  ports;  and  then  returning  to  Europe, 
and  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Brest  fleet,  appear 
in  the  English  Channel,  to  cover  the  descent  of  "  the 
army  of  England"  on  the  shores  of  that  country. 
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I  would  allow  no  man  to  take  from  me  an 
atom  of  my  glory,  had  I  fallen  in  with  the 
French  fleet ;  nor  do  I  desire  any  man  to 
partake  of  any  of  the  responsibility.    All  is 
mine,  right  or  wrong  :  therefore,  I  shall  now 
state  the  reasons,  after  seeing  that  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Sicily  were  safe,  for  believing 
that  Egypt  was   the   destination   of  the 
French  fleet ;  and,  at  this  moment  of  sorrow, 
I  still  feel  that  I  have  acted  right.    Firstly : 
the  wind  had  blown  from  north-east  to 
south-east  for  fourteen  days  before  they 
sailed ;  therefore  they  might,  without  diffi- 
culty, have  gone  to  the  westward.  Secondly : 
they  came  out  with  gentle  breezes  at  north- 
west and  north-north-west.   Had  they  been  j 
bound  to  Naples,  the  most  natural  thing  | 
for  them  to  have  done,  would  have  been  to 
run  along  their  own  shore  to  the  eastward, 
i     where  they  would  have  ports  every  twenty 
leagues  of  coast  to  take  shelter  in.  Thirdly  : 
i  they  bore  away  in  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
with  a  strong  gale  at  north-west  or  north- 
I  north-west,  steering  south  or  south-by-west. 
It  blew  so  hard,  that  the  Seahorse  went 
more  than  thirteen  knots  an  hour  to  get  out 
of  their  way.    Desirable  as  Sardinia  is  for 
them,  they  could  get  it  without  risking  their 
fleet,  although  not  so  quickly  as  by  attack- 
ing Cagliari.    Having  afterwards  gone  to 
Sicily,  both  to  Palermo  and  Messina,  and 
thereby  given  encouragement  for  a  defence, 
and  knowing  that  all  was  safe  at  Naples,  I 
had  only  the  Morea  and  Egypt  to  look  to : 
for,  although  I  knew  that  one  of  the  French 
Bhips  was  crippled,  yet  I  considered  the 
character  of  Napoleon   Buonaparte,  and 
that  the  orders  given  by  him  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Seine  would  not  take  into  considera- 
tion wiud  or  weather.    Nor,  indeed,  could 
the  accident  of  even  three  or  four  ships 
alter,  in  my  opinion,  a  destination  of  impor- 
tance; therefore  such  an  accident  did  not 
weigh  on  my  mind,  and  I  went  to  the  Morea, 
and  then  to  Egypt.    The  result  of  my  in- 
quiries at  Coron  and  Alexandria  confirms 
me  in  my  former  opinion ;  and  therefore, 
my  lord,  if  my  obstinacy  or  ignorance  is  so 
gross,  1  should  be  the  first  to  recommend 
your  superseding  me.     But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  (as  I  flatter  myself)  it  should  be 
found  that  my  ideas  of  the  probable  destina- 
tion of  the  French  fleet  were  well  founded,  I 
in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  | 
then,  I  shall  hope  for  the  consolation  of. 
having  my  conduct  approved  by  his  majesty, ' 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  weigh  mv  whole  pro- 1 
ccedings  in  the  scale  of  justice." 
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Receiving  intelligence  that  the  Frrorh 
fleet  had  put  back  to  Toulon,  be  proceeded 
i  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  after  baffiio: 
much  severe  weather,  on  the  15th  of  Mirth 
gained  his  old  winter  station,  a  few  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  tie 
southernmost  horn  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas, 
in  Catalonia.    To  tempt  Yillenenve  on:  to 
sea,  be  bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  ran  down  as  far  as  Barcelona,  but  sud- 
denly again  worked  back  to  his  old  station. 
Terrible  gales  now  compelled  him  to  ran  to 
Sardinia,  and  anchor  in  Pulla  Bay,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cagliari.    As  soon  as  the  weather 
moderated,  he  put  to  sea  again,  but  on  the 
8th  of  March  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
Gulf  of  Palmas.     Thence  he  hastened  to 
proceed  to  Toulon,  but  was  detained  a  con- 
siderable time  by  stress  of  weather.  On 
the  4th  of  April  he  resumed  his  old  station 
off  Toulon;  but  being  informed  by  the 
Phoebe  brig  of  the  long  wished-for  intelli- 
gence— that  Villeneuve,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  put  to  sea  on  the  last  day 
of  March,  and  when  last  seen  (April  Tthl 
was  off  the  Cape  de  Gatt,  steering  for  the 
coast  of  Africa — cruisers  were  instantly 
dispatched  to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and  to  Ad- 
miral Coruwnllis  off  Brest,  while  the  fleet 
covered  the  Channel  between  Sardinia  and 
Barbary  in  all  directions.    Additional  in- 
telligence was,  that  ou  the  8th,  Villeneuve 
had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In- 
stantly the  British  admiral  beat  up  against 
strong  westerly  winds  in  that  direction,  but 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar till  the  30th;  and  the  fleet  requir- 
ing water  and  provisions,  he,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  anchored  iu  Mazari  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.    In  the  meantime,  Ville- 
neuve hastened  on  to  Cadiz,  where  Sir  John 
Ordc  necessarily  retiring  with  the  block- 
ading squadrous,  Admiral  Graving  with 
six  Spanish  and  two  French  ships-of-the- 
line,  effected  a  junction  with  the  French 
admiral.    The  united  squadrons,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships-of-the-line,  six  44-gun 
frigates,  and  four  smaller  vessels  and  trans- 
ports, with  about  5,000  soldiers  on  board, 
set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  5th  of 
May;  and  on  the  12th,  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  island  of  Martinique.    Nelson,  on  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  departure  of 
the   Franco-Spanish   fleet  for  the  West 
Indies  (though  his  fleet  consisted  of  bat 
ten  snil-of-thc-linc  and  three  frigates,  his 
ships    having   been    at   sea    nearly  two 
years,    and    his   crews    worn   out  with 
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fatigue  and  watching),  immediately  made 
signal  to  hoist  every  rag  of  canvas  for  the 
"West  Indies.  "Do  you,"  said  he  to  his 
officers,  "take  each  a  Frenchman,  and  leave 
the  Spaniards  to  me.  When  I  haul  down 
my  colours,  T  expect  you  to  do  the  same; 
but  not  till  then."  The  combined  fleet  had 
five-and-thirty  days  the  start  of  Nelson ;  but 
he  calculated  on  gaining  eight  or  ten  days 
on  them  during  the  passage.  They  reached 
Martinique  on  the  14th  of  June  :  he  arrived 
at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  J  une.  There  he 
was  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
been  seen  from  St.  Lucia  standing  for  the 
southward,  and  that  Tobago  and  Trinidad 
were  their  destination.  His  opinion  was 
different ;  but  while  yielding  to  that  of  his 
officers,  "  If  your  intelligence  proves  false," 
said  he,  "  you  lose  me  the  French  fleet." 
-  He  sailed  for  Tobago ;  but  finding  he 
had  been  misled  by  false  intelligence,  pro- 
cceded  to  Trinidad.  No  enemy  being  found 
there,  he  bore  up  for  Grenada,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  learned  that 
the  combined  fleet  had  passed  to  the  leeward 
of  Antigua  the  preceding  day,  and  had  cap- 
tared  a  homeward-bound  convoy  of  fifteeu 
sail  of  merchantmen.*  Some  of  the  pri- 
soners telling  the  French  admiral  that 
Nelson  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in 
search  of  him,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  June  reached  the  latitude  of  the 
Azores.  Villeneuve  (as  Thiers  candidly  ac- 
knowledges), with  twenty  ships-of-the-linc, 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  Nelson  with 
eleven.  As  soon  as  intelligence  reached 
Nelson  of  the  destination  of  the  combined 
fleet,  he  steered  for  Europe  in  their  pur- 
suit, remarking — "  If  I  fall  in  with  them,  we 
will  not  part  without  a  battle ;  but  I  think 
they  will  be  glad  to  let  me  alone,  if  I  will 
let  them  alone."  On  the  17th  of  July  he 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  on 
the  19th  anchored  at  Gioraltar  to  take  in 


provisions.  Having  victualled  the  fleet,  he 
proceeded  towards  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and 
cruised  for  intelligence  to  the  northward, 
but  without  success.  Still  persevering,  and 
still  disappointed,  he  returned  to  his  old 
station  oft'  Cadiz  ;  but  ascertaining  that  the 
enemy  was  not  there,  he  traversed  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  steered  for- the  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland.  Frustrated  in  all  his 
hopes,  after  a  pursuit  which  for  extent, 
rapidity,  and  perseverance  is  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  naval  history,  he  on  the  15th  of 
August  reinforced  the  Channel  fleet  under 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  off"  Ushant,  appre- 
hending that  the  enemy,  having  liberated 
the  Ferrol  squadron  blockaded  by  Sir  Robert 
Calder,  would  call  for  the  Kochefort  ships 
and  then  appear  off  Ushant,  there  to  be 
joined  by  the  Brest  fleet,  when  the  whole 
would  sail  for  the  Channel,  to  cover  "the 
army  of  England"  during  its  embarkation 
and  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Nel- 
son here  received  information  of  Sir  Robert 
Calder's  engagement  with  Villeneuve  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  while  he 
was  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  victualling 
and  refitting  his  fleet.  On  the  evening  fol- 
lowing his  junction  with  the  Channel  fleet, 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  with  the 
Victory  and  Superb  to  Spithcad,  where  he 
shortly  after  struck  his  flag,  and  retired  to 
private  life  to  recruit  his  health. 

No  sooner  had  Nelson  ascertained  that 
the  destination  of  the  combined  fleet  was 
Europe,  thau  he  dispatched  fast-sailing  brigs 
to  Loudon,  &c,  to  apprise  the  government. 
One  (the  Curieux)  arrived  at  London  on  the 
9th  of  July,  having  outstripped  the  com- 
bined fleet.  Instantlv  orders  were  dis- 
patched  to  Rear-admiral  Stirling,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron  before  Rochefort,  to 
raise  the  blockade  of  that  harbour,  and 
proceed  with  all  expedition  to  join  Vice- 
admiral  Calder  off  Ferrol. 


NAVAL  ACTION  OFF  CAPE  FINISTERRE,  July  22nd,  1805. 


Si  a  Robert  Calder,  who  was  blockading 
the  port  of  Ferrol,  was  ordered,  when  re- 
inforced by  the  six  sail-of-the-line  from 
Rochefort  (by  which  junction  his  fleet  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  sail-of-the-line,  two  frigates, 

*  The  French  frigates  in  possession  of  the  mer- 
chantmen being  met  by  two  British  ship*,  who 
hoisted  signals  and  fired  guns  as  if  to  a  fleet  ahead, 
let  fire  to  their  prites. 


a  lugger,  and  a  cutter),  to  look  out  for  the 
combined  Franco- Spanish  fleet,  under  Ville- 
neuve and  Gravina,  within  forty  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  On  the  sudden 
clearing  up  of  a  fog  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  the  enemy  was  discovered  with 
twenty  sail-of-the-line,  a  50-gun  ship,  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  about  forty  leagues 
from  Ferrol.  Instantly  the  signal  for  action  1 
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was  made,  and  the  British  fleet  bore  down 
on  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  with  signal 
to  attack  their  ceutre.  Villeneuve,  to  pre- 
vent his  headmost  vessels  being  cut  off 
and  enveloped  by  a  superior  force,  tacked 
and  luffed,  thus  opposing,  the  head  of  the 
British  attacking  column  with  the  head  of 
his  own  fleet.  The  Hero  fetched  up  close 
under  the  lee  of  the  hostile  fleet ;  so  that 
by  the  time  the  headmost  British  ships 
reached  the  enemy's  centre,  their  ships  were 
tacking  in  succession;  and  thus  a  general 
action  was  brought  on  iu  a  disorderly  manner: 
and  when  both  fleets  were  in  close  action, 
several  vessels  in  each  were  exposed  to  the 
attack  of  two  or  three  opponents.  The 
action,  which  began  about  half-past  four,  p.m., 
lasted  till  half-past  nine.  The  thick  fog, 
which  had  prevailed  to  that  degree  during 
the  whole  action  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  sec  further  than  a  cable's  length,  had 
occasioned  the  battle  to  become  a  scries 
of  separate  contests  between  individual 
vessels ;  and  the  British  admiral  not  being 
able  to  manoeuvre  with  effect,  and  avail  him- 
self of  his  superiority  of  naval  tactics,  made 
,  the  night  private  signal  to  cease  fighting 
and  lay-to  for  the  night.    He  had  captured 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR, 

When  Villeneuve  was  met  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Brest,  where  Gantheaumc  was 
ready  to  effect  a  junction  with  him,  with 
twenty-one  ships-cf-the-line.  Gantheaume, 
in  expectation  of  Villcncuve's  appearance,  on 
the  21st  of  August  stood  out  to  sea,  and 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  in  Bertheaume 
Roads ;  but,  on  Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  was 
watehiug  that  port  with  fourteen  ships-of- 
the-line,  moving  up  to  attack  him,  Gan- 
theaume, after  a  distant  cannonade,  retired 
to  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries,  and  at 
nightfall  entered  Brest  harbour.  After  the 
battle  of  Cape  Finistcrre  (July  22nd),  Ville- 
neuve entered  Ferrol ;  and  he  hurried  thi- 
ther under  so  great  a  press  of  sail  as  to  leave 
three  of  his  ships-of-the-line,  which  were 
much  too  crippled  to  keep  up  with  him, 
to  the  chance  of  capture.  Subsequently 
he  took  refuge  in  Cadiz,  which  port  Admiral 
Collingwood  had  been  blockading,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  southward  on 
Villcncuve's  approach.  Being  followed  by 
sixteen  larpc  ships,  he  kept  just  out  of  gun- 
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an  84  and  a  74-gun  ship.    Kis  loss,  in  men 
and  officers,  was  39  killed  anil  1 59  wounded ; 
that  of  the  enemy,  between  400  and  500 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.     At  daybreak 
of  the  23rd  the  hostile  fleets  were  about 
seventeen  miles  apart.    About  noon  the 
combined  fleet  approached  to  within  a  league-  \ 
and-a-half  of  the  British;  but  finding  the  : 
English  fleet  ready  to  receive  him,  he  made 
signal  to  haul  to  the  wind.    On  the  24th, 
each  fleet  pursued  its  route  in  parallel  lines. 
On  the  following  day,  Sir  Robert  Calder 
stood  away  with  his  prizes,  with  the  inten-  j 
tion  of  falling  back  on  the  support  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  or  that  of  Lord  Nelson.  1 
Villeneuve  returned  to  Ferrol,  where  he  ! 
claimed  the  victory  ;  and  all  France  believed 
him :  though  ho  had  constantly  hauled  away 
whenever  the  British  fleet  stood  towards  him. 
The  capture  of  two  ships  from  so  superior  a  «  | 
force,  would  have  been  considered  as  no  in- 
considerable victory  a  few  years  earlier :  but 
Nelson  had  introduced  a  uew  era  in  our 
naval  history ;  aud  the  nation  felt,  respecting 
this  action,  as  they  had  felt  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion; — they  regretted  that  Nel- 
son, with  his  eleven  ships,  had  not  been  in 
Sir  Robert  Calder's  place. 
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shot,  on  the  edge  of  the  current,  determined 
that  his  pursuers  should  not  drive  him 
through  the  Straits,  unless  they  themselves 
followed  him.  As  soon  as  they  perceived 
his  object,  they  tacked;  and  the  British 
ships  tacked  after  them  :  and  this  occurred  a 
second  time.  At  length  the  enemy  made  all 
sail  for  Cadiz,  followed  by  the  small  British 
squadron,  which  arrived  off  the  harbour 
before  half  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  entered 
it,  keeping  strict  watch,  and  consisting  of 
only  four  ships-of-the-line  and  some  frigates, 
though  five-and-thirty  sail  of  the  line  were 
collected  there.  In  order  to  conceal  the 
slcnderness  of  his  force,  Collingwood  sta- 
tioned one  of  his  ships  in  the  offing,  which 
from  time  to  time  made  signals,  as  if  to  an 
English  fleet  in  the  distance— an  artifice 
which,  with  Villeneuve's  reminiscence  of  j 
Cape  Finistcrre,  kept  the  combined  fleet 
asleep  ou  their  anchors,  I  j 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  exertions  had 
been  making  in  England  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  blockading  Cadiz.  Besides  the 
twenty  ships  with  which'  Calder  had  rein- 
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forced  the  Channel  fleet,  three  more  were 
dispatched  from  Portsmouth;  and  Nelson 
was  appointc.  to  the  command. 

At  the  .ime  Nelson  was  resident  at 
Merton,  where  Captain  Blackwood,  who 
waa  on  his  way  to  London  with  despatches, 
called  on  him.  The  moment  Nelson  per- 
ceived his  visitant,  he  exclaimed  :  "  I  am 
sure  you  bring  me  news  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets !  I  think  I  shall  have  to  beat 
them  (  Depend  upon  it,  Blackwood,  I  shall 
yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  On  the 
13th  of  September  he  set  out  from  Merton, 
and  was  at  Portsmouth  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  On  the  15th  he  sailed  in  the 
Victory;  and  on  the  29th,  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
having  dispatched  the  Euryalus  frigate 
ahead,  to  apprise  Admiral  Collingwood  of 
his  approach,  and  direct  that,  on  his  as- 
suming the  command,  no  salute  should  be 
fired  or  colours  hoisted,  in  order  that  the 
enemy  might  not  be  apprised  of  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  whole  fleet ; 
and  though  be  well  knew  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  he  obliged  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  was  going  home  to 
stand  his  trial,  to  take  his  passage  in  his 
own  90-gun  ship. 

The  force  now  under  Nelson  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  twenty-two  of 
which  cruised  about  fifteen  miles  off  Cadiz ; 
while  the  remaining  five,  under  Rear- 
admiral  Louis,  were  stationed  close  off  the 
harbour,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  com- 
bined fleet.  Thinking  to  tempt  the  French 
admiral  out  to  sea,  he  retired  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  leagues  west  of  Cadiz. 
The  force  close  off  the  harbour  was  now 
reduced  to  two  frigates,  the  Evryalut  and 
Hydra.  Beyond  the  frigates  were  a  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  four  or  five  sail-of-the- 
line,  under  Collingwood,  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  any  single  ships,  and  the  ingress 
of  vessels  for  tbe  supply  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
Then  a  line  of  frigates,  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, to  telegraph  the  easternmost  ship  of 
the  main  body.  By  taking  up  this  station, 
he  guarded  against  the  danger  of  being 
caught  by  a  westerly  wind  near  Cadiz,  and 
driven  within  the  Straits. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  in-shore 
frigates  made  signal  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  out  of  the  harbour;  and  at  two,  p.m., 
that  they  were  steering  for  the  south-east. 
Nelson,  concluding  their  destination  was 
the  Mediterranean,  immediately  made  sail 


for  the  mouth  of  the  Straits;  but  being 
telegraphed  on  the  following  day  by  Captain 
Blackwood,  of  the  Euryalus  (who  vigilantly 
watched  their  motions,  keeping  about  three 
miles  to  the  windward),  that  they  seemed 
inclined  to  direct  their  course  to  the  west- 
ward— "  That,"  said  Nelson,  in  his  diary 
(from  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  keep 
the  port  of  Cadiz  open  to  favour  their 
escape),  "  they  shall  not  do,  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte  to  prevent 
them."  At  daybreak  of  the  21st,*  when 
Cape  Trafalgar  bore  cast  by  south  about 
seven  leagues,  the  hostile  fleet  was  seen, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  two  lines,  in  the  form 
of  a  curve  or  crescent,  each  alternate  ship 
being  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  wind- 
ward of  her  second,  ahead  and  astern— a 
formation  seemingly  intended  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  break  the  line  ;  and  appeared  to 
be  wearing  to  form  the  line  in  close  order 
on  the  larboard  tack,  thereby  to  bring  Cadiz 
under  its  lee,  and  to  facilitate  its  escape,  if 
neccessary,  into  that  port.  The  front  line, 
commanded  by  Villeneuve  and  Dumanoir, 
consisted  of  twenty-one  line-of-battle  ships; 
the  second  of  twelve,  under  admirals  Gravina 
and  Magon,  extending  over  near  five  miles 
— a  cable's  length,  or  two  hundred  yards, 
intervening  between  each  ship.  The  order 
in  which  the  ships  ranged  themselves,  be- 
ginning at  the  van  or  south-eastern  extremity 
of  their  line,  was — Principe  de  Asturias, 
Achille,  San  lldefonso,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
Berwick,  Argonaut  a,  Montanez,  Argonauts, 
Sunftsure,  Aigle,  Bahama,  Algesiras,  Pluton, 
Monarca,  Fougueux,  Santa  Anna, Indompt  able, 
San  Justo,  Redoubtable,  San  Leandro,  Nep- 
tune, Bueentaure,  Santissima  Trinidad,  Hcros, 
San  Augustin,  San  Francisco  de  A  sis,  Mont 
Blanc,  Duguay  Trouin,  Formidable,  Rayo,  In- 
trtpide,  Scipion,  Neptuno.  The  centre  of  the 
combined  fleet  bore  about  east-by-south  of 
the  centre  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  wind 
was  a  light  westerly  breeze,  accompanied  with 
a  long  heavy  swell.  Villeneuve's  flag-ship 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  Victory;  and 
A  lava' 8  flag-ship  in  the  same  direction 
in  relation  to  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The 
enemy's  frigates  were  ranged  in  an  inner 
line  considerably  to  leeward  of  the  fighting 
line.     Immediately  the  enemy  was  seen, 

•  That  day  was  a  festival,  and  an  anniversary  in 

NeUon's  family;  because  on  it,  hi»  uncle,  Captain 
Suckling,  in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other  line- 
of-battle  chips,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of 
four  sail-of-the-line  and  three  frigatee. 
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the  British  fleet  prepared  for  action.  At 
,  fifteen  minutes  past  six,  signal  was  made 
to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  columns ; 
'  .  and  at  thirty  minutes  past,  to  bear  up  in 
I  succession :  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  im- 
I  mediately  followed  by  the  Thneraire  and 
;  the  Neptune,  leadiug  the  weather  divi- 
sion ;  and  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  followed  by  the  Belleisle  and  the 
Mars,  that  of  the  lee.  The  weather  divi- 
sion consisted  of  fourteen  ships-of-thc-line; 
the  lee  of  thirteen.  As  Villeneuve  bad 
signalled  his  ships  to  wear  together  and 
i  form  the  line  on  the  larboard  tack — thus 
I  bringing  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St. 
Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British,  and 
keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for  himself 
— Nelson  telegraphed  Collingwood  :  "  I  in- 
tend to  pass  through  the  van  of  the  enemy 
:  two  points  more  to  the  northward,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  into  Cadiz."  Owing 
i  to  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  the  British 
fleet  made  but  slow  progress.  While  ncaring 
the  enemy's  line,  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  having  put  on  his  threadbare  uniform 
frock  coat,  and  sewed  amidst  the  folds 
of  the  left  breast  its  four  weather-tarnished 
orders,  he  wrote  the  following  prayer : — 
"  May  God  grant  to  my  country,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great 
and  glorious  victory;  and  may  no  misconduct 
in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity 
after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in 
the  British  fleet !  For  myself  individually 
I  commit  my  life  to  Him  who  made  me ;  and 
may  His  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours 
for  serving  my  country  faithfully  !  To  Ilim 
I  resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
intrusted  me  to  defend. "  After  writing 
the  prayer,  he  in  the  same  diary  made  an 
appeal  to  the  king  and  the  nation  in  behalf 
of  Lady  Hamiliton  (the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  and  Horatio  Nelson  Thompson 
(ns  he  called  her  in  the  document),  his 
adopted  daughter.  He  then  visited  the  dif- 
ferent decks  of  the  Victory ;  and,  addressing 
the  men  at  their  quarters,  cautioned  them 
not  to  fire  a  single  shot  without  being  sure 
of  their  object.  Appearing  on  the  quarter- 
deck, he  asked  Captain  Blackwood  what  he 
would  deem  a  victory ;  and  on  that  officer 
answering  it  would  be  a  glorious  result  if 
fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken, 
he  replied  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
less  thnn  twenty. 

While  bearing  down,  he  made  signal  that 
the  ships,  when  they  entered  iuto  action, 
were  to  cut  away  their  canvas,  in  order 
-;}<) 


that  no  hands  might  be  lost  in  furling  the 
sails  ;  and  when  that  signal  was  given, 
turning  to  Captain  Blackwood,  he  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  another 
was  necessary.  On  Blackwood's  saying 
the  whole  fleet  seemed  to  understand 
what  they  were  about,  Nelson  replied  he 
must  give  the  fleet  something  by  way  of 
fillip.  Musing  awhile,  he  said — "  Suppose 
we  telegraph,  '  Nelson  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty ;' "  but  on  Blackwood's 
suggesting  the  substitution  of  England  for 
Nelson,  he  rapturously  exclaimed — "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly;"  and,  at  about  forty 
minutes  past  eleven,  up  went  to  the  Victory' t 
mizen  topgallant  head  the  telegraphic  sig- 
nal, which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  British  name  shall  endure,  and  was 
greeted  with  three  rapturous  cheers  through- 
out the  fleet — "England  expects  that 

EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY."*    And  then, 

to  avoid  any  danger  which  might  arise 
from  the  propinquity  of  the  shoals  of  Tra- 
falga  and  St.  Pedro,  at  about  forty-six 
minutes  past  eleven,  signal  was  made  to 
auchor  as  most  convenient  on  the  close  of 
the  day.  Every  ship  now  crowded  her 
utmost  sail,  and  the  spirit  of  Nelson  per- 
vaded the  whole  fleet. 

A  long  swell  was  now  setting  into  the 
bay  of  Cadiz :   the  British   fleet  moved 
slowly   and    majestically   before   it  ;  the 
numerous  three-deckers  and  well-formed 
line  of  the  enemy  presented  an  imposing 
appearance,  and  would  have  been  thought 
formidable   by  any  other  assailants  than 
British  sailors,  who,  while  they  admired 
the  beauty  and  spleudour  of  the  spectacle, 
animated  each  other  with  the  naive  remark  : 
"  What  a  fiue  sight  these  ships  will  make  at 
S  pithead  I "    The  combined  fleet  waited  the 
attack  of  their  enemy  with  coolness  and 
decision.    As  Nelson's  column  had  steered 
two  points  more  to  the  north  than  those  of  I 
Collingwood's,  the  lee  line  was  first  engaged. 
Ahead  of  the  line  (the  nearest  vessel  being 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  the  farthest  six  j 
miles,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts) , 
the  Royal  Sovereign  steered  right  for  the  . 
centre  of  Alava's  line.    When  the  enemy  , 
opened  fire  on  her,  "  See,"  said  Nelson,  i 
"  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes 
his  ship  into  action  ( "  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  Collingwood  exclaimed,  on 

•"Now,"  Mid  Nelson,  "I  can  do  no  more:  we 
mu«t  trust  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  event*,  and 
the  juntice  of  our  cnuse.  I  thank  God  for  thi»  great 
opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 
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board  his  ship,  "What  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here!" 

At  about  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  being  close  astern  of 
Alava's  nag- ship  the  Santa  Anna,  poured 
a  larboard  broadside,  from  double-shotted 
guns,  with  great  precision,  and  so  close,  that 
the  guns  were  nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle. 
But  the  Royal  Sovereign  soon  found  that 
she  had  more  than  one  opponent  to  con- 
tend with.  The  Fouguettx,  a  French  74, 
bore  up  and  raked  her  astern,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  400  yards,  the  Son  Leandro 
raked  her  ahead ;  while  within  300  yards' 
distance,  the  San  J  us  to  (a  Spanish  74)  and 
the  Indomptable  (a  Freuch  80)  ranged  on 
her  starboard  bow  and  quarter.  Thus  the 
Royal  Sovereign  was  surrounded;  and  so 
incessant  and  thick  was  the  fire  poured  upon 
her,  that  her  crew  saw  the  shots  frequently 
strike  each  other  above  the  deck  of  the 
English  vessel.  Observing  the  Belleisle  and 
other  British  ships  fast  approaching  to  the 
support  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  the  other 
hostile  vessels  drew  off,  leaving  her  to  combat 
solely  with  the  Santa  Anna.  The  Royal  Sove- 
reign had  now  been  for  above  a  quarter-of- 
au-hour  the  only  ship  in  close  action  with  the 
enemy ;  but,  during  that  time,  she  had 
poured  her  broadsides  into  her  antagonist 
with  so  rapid  and  decisive  effect,  that  she 
was  at  last  reduced  to  fire  single  guns  at 
long  intervals  from  one  another,  having  lost 
above  400  of  her  crew,  and  fourteen  of  her 
guns  having  been  disabled.  The  Belleisle, 
Polyphemus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Tonnant  at 
length  bore  up  and  entered  the  contest.  The 
French  line  was  now  irregular  in  its  order 
of  battle,  the  Royal  Sovereign  having  made 
a  mighty  crash  in  its  cetitre.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  at 
about  a  quarter  after  two,  the  Santa  Anna 
struck  to  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  ships 
had  fought  so  close,  that  the  lower  yards 
of  the  two  vessels  were  often,  as  they 
wheeled  round  to  discbarge  their  broadsides, 
locked  together. 

The  weather  column  was  entering,  under 
a  press  of  sail,  into  action.  When  within  a 
mile-and-a-half  of  the  enemy's  line,  single 
shots  were  fired  by  the  Rucentaure,  which 
fell  short;  at  length,  one  going  through  the 
Victory's  main-topgallant-sail,  indicated  that 
the  hostile  ship  was  within  range.  After  a 
silence  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  enemy's 
van  opened  a  raking  fire  on  the  Victory, 
hoping  to  disable  her  before  she  could  close 
with  them.    During  the  tremendous  can- 


nonade, Nelson  continued  anxiously  viewing 
the  hostile  line,  and  would  not,  for  his  pro- 
tection, suffer  the  hammocks  to  be  placed 
an  inch  higher  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  be  stowed.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
hoisted  his  colours;  for  which  reason, 
Nelson  not  being  able  to  distinguish  their 
flag-ship,  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered, 
for  the  interval,  between  the  Rucentaure 
and  the  Santissima  Trinidad — his  old  op- 
ponent, as  he  used  to  call  her.  The  ships 
of  the  combined  fleet  ahead  of  the  Victory 
immediately  closed  like  a  forest,  to  prevent 
Nelson  breaking  their  line  and  turning 
its  rear,  at  the  same  time  continuing  their 
heavy  m id  unremitting  cannonade  on  the 
Victory.  When  within  500  yards  of  the 
Bucentaure's  larboard  beam,  a  ball  knocked 
away  the  Victory's  wheel.  Nelson's  secre- 
tary was  the  first  person  killed.  Preseutly, 
many  of  the  marines  on  the  poop  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  Nelson  ordered  the 
survivors  to  be  dispersed  through  the  ship. 
Spars  and  rigging  were  now  falling  on  all 
sides ;  and  already  twenty  officers  and  men 
were  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  the  Vic- 
tory not  having  yet  returned  a  single  shot. 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,"  said 
Nelson,  as  he  continued  his  accustomed 
slow  walk,  "  to  last  long." 

On  reaching  the  enemy,  they  were  found 
so  closely  wedged  together,  that  it  appeared 
impossible  to  break  their  line  without  run- 
ning on  board  one  of  their  ships;  and  on 
Captain  Hardy  informing  him  of  this,  and 
asking  which  he  would  prefer — "  Take  your 
choice,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "  it  does  not 
much  signify."  Accordingly,  the  Victory 
ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  which  receiv- 
ing her  with  a  broadside,  instantly  let  down 
her  lower  deck  ports  to  prevent  being 
boarded  through  them,  and  never  afterwards 
fired  a  broadside-gun  during  the  battle; 
but  it  was  from  this  ship,  whose  rigging 
was  filled  with  Tyrolese  riflemen,  that  Nel- 
son received  his  death-wound  in  the  course 
of  the  action. 

It  being  now  discovered,  or  suspected,  that 
the  Bucentaure,  which  lay  next  to  the  San- 
tissima Trinidad,  was  Villeneuve's  flag-ship, 
the  Victory,  moving  slowly  and  deliberately, 
out  went  from  her  forecastle  her  larboard  68- 
pounder  carronade,  discharging  a  round  shot 
right  into  the  Bucentaure's  cabin -windows. 
Then,  moving  ahead,  she  poured  into  her  lar- 
board a  treble-shotted  broadside,  which  killed 
and  wounded  400  of  the  crew,  and  dis- 
mounted twentv  of  her  guns.  So  close  were 
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the  hostile  ships,  that  the  ensign  of  the  one 
trailed  orer  the  peak  of  the  other ;  and  when 
they  rolled,  their  spars  touched.     At  the 
same  moment  the  Neptune  (French  80-gun 
ship)  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  the  Vic- 
tory's) bows,  and  the  Redoubtable  raked  her 
with  her  foremost  guns :  but  without  re-  j 
turning  a  shot  on  these  new  opponents,  the 
Victory  continued   to  grapple  with  the 
Bmcenlavre  and  Santissima  Trinidad,  with 
which  ships  the  contest  was  furious :  while 
she  engaged  the  Redoubtable  on  her  star- 
board, she  maintained  an  incessant  fire  from 
her  larboard  guns  on  the  Bueentaure  and  the 
Santissima  Trinidad.    Just  as  the  Bucen-  \ 
tares  fire  was  almost  silenced,  the  Victory  j 
ran  foul  of  the  Redoubtable,  and  the  hooks 
and  boom-irons  getting  intermixed,  or  catch- 
ing in  the  leech  of  the  sails,  the  two  ships 
became  locked  alongside  each  other.  The 
Redoubtable,  reassuming  a  bold  countenance, 
fired  langridge  shot  and  rifle-balls  from  her 
top*.    The  Victory's  starboard  68-pounder, 
with  its  usual  charge,  soon  cleared  the  Ite- 
rs:   table  s  gangways ;  and  while  her  star- 
board guns  battered  her  sides,  her  larbroad 
broadsides  hammered  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dad.   In  the  conflict  the  Redoubtable  took 
fire,  but  the  English  sailors  extinguished  it 
by  dashing  buckets  of  water  through  their 
port-holes  into  those  of  the  enemy,  which 
ther  were  enabled  to  do,  as  the  monies  of 
their  guns  touched  her  sides.    During  the 
confusion  of  this  fierce  encounter,  a  ball, 
fired  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubtable, 
struck   the  epaulette  on   Nelson's  right 
shoulder,  about  a  quarter  past  one.  He 
fell  on  his  knees,  with  his  left  hand  touching 
the  deck,  but  the  arm  giving  way,  he  fell  on 
his  left  side,  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
blood  of  his  secretary  was  yet  moist.  A 
*cr<:eantof  marines  and  three  sailor?  raising 
him  up,  and  Captain  Hardy  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  was  not  severely  wounded, 
"  They  have  done  for  me,  at  last,  Hardy,"  be 
rrplied.   "  I  hope  not,"  said  Hardy.   "  Yes," 
said  he,  "my  back-bone  is  shot  through." 
Being  carried  down  into  the  cockpit,  the 
wound  was  ascertained  to  be  mortal,  the 
ball,  after  entering  the  left  shoulder,  having 
lodged  in  the  spine.   Being  satisfied  that  his 
case  was  hopeless,  he  insisted  that  the  sur- 
geon should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those 
to  whom  he  might  be  useful.   His  sufferings 
from  pain  and  thirst  were  great ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them  he  expressed  much  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  aetion.  which,  about 
this  time,  began  to  declare  itself.    As  the 


crew  of  the  Victory  hurraed  as  often  as  a 
ship  struck,  a  visible  expression  of  joy 
gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  marked  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  dving  hero.  But  he  became 
impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy,  and  sent 
for  him  repeatedly;  but  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  he  could  come  to 
him.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Nelson  affec- 
tionately shook  him  by  the  hand,  impa- 
tiently saying,  "  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the 
day  with  us  V"  "  Very  well,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Hardy ;  "  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
enemy's  ships  have  struck  ;  but  five  of  their 
van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  iuteution  of 
bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have 
called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  erring  them  a  drub- 
bing." "  I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of? 
our  ships  have  struck."  Hardy  answered, 
"  There  is  no  fear  of  that."  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  deck,  but  in  about  fifty  min- 
utes afterwards  came  back  to  the  cockpit, 
and  congratulated  Nelson  on  the  glorious 
victory  he  had  obtained,  adding  that  four- 
teen or  fifteen  sail  of  the  encmv  were  taken. 
"  That's  well,"  said  Nelson ;  *"  but  I  bar- 
gained for  twenty  :"  and  then,  in  a  strange 
voice,  he  added  :  "Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor !" 
but  on  Hardy  hinting  that  Collingwood 
would  now  take  upon  himself  the  direction 
of  affairs,  "  Not  while  I  live,  Hardy  !"  said 
the  dying  hero ;  adding  (while  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed), 
"  No ! — do  yon  anchor,  Hardy  !  "  Captain 
Hardy  then  said,  "  Shall  we  make  the 
signal  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Nelson  ;  **  for  if  I 
live,  I  will  auehor ;"  adding — "  Now  I  am 
satisfied  !  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty !" 
— repeatedly  uttering,  in  an  inarticulate 
manner,  the  same  ejaculation.  Having  con- 
tinued three  hours  and  a- half  in  great  pain, 
he  expired  at  half-past  four,  soon  after  he 
had  obtained  the  greatest  and  most  decisive 
naval  victory  on  record ; — the  combined 
fleets  having  been  annihilated  in  little  more 
than  three  hours,  on  their  own  shores,  at 
the  entrance  of  their  port,  and  amongst  their 
own  rocks. 

A  few  minutes  after  Nelson  had  expired, 
Captain  Blackwood  came  from  Collingwood 
i  to  whom  Nelson  had  sent  a  communication 
I  of  his  having  been  wounded)  in  the  Evryalus' 
boat,  to  inquire  after  the  safety  of  Lord 
Nelson.    Captain  Hardy,  availing  himself  of 
the  conveyance,  accompanied  Captain  Black- 
,  wood,  to  apprise  Admiral  Collingwood  of 
!  Nelson's  dying  order — that  for  their  prv- 
j  serration,  in  reference  to  the  shore  and  the 
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prospect  of  the  gale,  the  fleet  and  prizes,  as 
soon  as  was  practicable,  might  be  brought 
to  an  anchor.  On  the  order  being  commu- 
nicated to  Collingwood,  "  Anchor  the  fleet !" 
said  he,  "  Why  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
have  thought  of."  * 

While  Nelson  was  lying  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  the  battle  continued  with  una- 
bated fury  in  all  directions.  All  his  captains 
had  nobly  followed  his  example — breaking 
through  the  enemy's  line,  ofteu  engaging  two 
or  three  ships  at  the  same  time,  and  maintain- 
ing the  contest  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  Nelson's  fall, 
several  officers,  and  nearly  forty  men,  upon 
the  third  or  upper  deck,  were  either  killed 
or  wouuded ;  aud  most  of  the  effective  men 
being  employed  in  carrying  their  wounded 
comrades  to  the  cockpit,  Captain  Hardy, 
Captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  and  one 
or  two  other  officers,  being  nearly  all  who 
remained  upon  the  quarter-deck  and  poop, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Redoubtable  assembled  in  the  chains  and 
along  the  gangway  of  the  ship,  in  order  to 
board  the  Victory ;  but  the  Victory'$  officers 
and  men,  quickly  ascending  from  the  middle 
and  lower  decks,  they  were  driven  back. 
At  a  quarter-past  two  the  Santa  Ana  struck ; 
and  before  three,  ten  more  of  the  enemy's 
•hips,  aud  ere  long,  eight  others  adopted  her 
example.  In  this  extremity  Graviua,  with 
nine  French  and  Spanish  ships-of-the-line — 
many  of  which  had  scarcely  a  hole  in  their 
sails — and  all  the  frigates  and  brigs,  ran  for 
Cadiz,  and  anchored  about  a  mile-and-a-half 
from  Rato,  until  the  wiud  allowed  him  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.  But  the  five 
headmost  ships  of  the  enemy's  van,  under 
the  com  tnancl  of  Bear-admiral  Dumanoir, 
were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad-  ' 
vantage,  their  retreat  being  cut  off  by  the 
British  ships ;  they  therefore  hauled  off  to 
windward,  pouring  their  broadsides  as  they 
passed,  not  only  on  the  Victory,  the  Conque- 
ror, aud  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which  lay  like 
logs  upon  the  water,  but  also  ou  the  Span- 
ish prizes  which  had  struck  their  colours— 
a  cruelty  which  so  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  when  the  ships  which 
had  escaped  into  Cadiz,  came  out  of  that 
port  on  the  23rd,  iu  hopes  of  taking  some  of 
the  disabled  prizes,  the  prisoners  in  the 
Argonauta,  in  a  body,  offered  their  services 
to  the  British  prize-master,  to  man  the  guns 

•  The   Dtfenet,  San   Udefoiuo,  Swiflntrc,  and 
Bahama  anchored  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  rode  out 
the  gale  in  safety :  a  fact  which  seera*  to  infer  that 
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against  any  of  the  French  ships,  in  resent - 
meut  for  the  murderous  usage  which  they 
had  met  from  their  heartless  allies.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  they  were  actually 
statioued  at  the  lower-deck  guns. 

The  Franco-Spanish  fleet  now  presented 
a  fearful  spectacle — in  every  direction  float- 
ing wrecks  or  dismantled  hulls:  of  the 
prizes,  eight  wholly,  and  the  remainder 
partially  dismasted  ;  some  nearly  in  a  siuk- 
ing  state.  Several  of  the  British"  ships  were, 
more  or  less,  dismasted ;  and  very  few  in  a 
condition  to  carry  sail.  To  add  to  their 
perilous  condition,  both  fleets  were  in 
thirteen  fathoms'  water,  with  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar  but  a  few  miles  to  leeward,  and 
the  wind  blowing  dead  on  the  Bhore.  In 
the  eveuing,  the  whole  British  fleet  and  its 
nineteen  prizes  were  all  huddled  together 
round  the  Royal  Sovereign — the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  laying  alongside  one 
another  in  mingled  confusion.  But  the 
heavy  gales  which  immediately  followed  the 
battle,  rendered  the  service  more  dangerous, 
and  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  the 
battle  itself.  Towards  midnight  the  wind 
veered  to  south-south-west,  and  freshened 
considerably.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  the  weather  was  squally,  and  a  heavy 
swell  set  in  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz.  On  the  following  day  the  gale 
increased,  and  the  sea  ran  so  high  that 
many  of  the  prizes  broke  from  the  tow-rope 
and  drifted  in-shore.  Towards  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  encouraged  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  hoping  to  recapture  some  of 
the  drifting  prizes,  five  saU-of-the  liue  and 
the  frigates  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
Cadiz  after  the  battle,  pushing  out  of  that 
port,  put  to  sea.  Collingwood,  collecting 
ten  of  his  ships  which  were  the  least  in- 
jured, formed  in  line  of  battle,  covering  the 
prizes.  The  enemy  feeling  themselves  in- 
adequate to  the  contest,  did  not  approach 
within  gunshot ;  but  the  Santa  Ana  aud 
Neptuno  drifting  towards  the  frigates,  they 
carried  them  into  Cadiz.  The  Rayo,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  On  the  "24th  and 
25th,  the  gale  continued  so  violent,  that 
orders  were  issued  for  the  destruction  of  the 
most  damaged  of  the  prizes.  Accordingly, 
five  were  sunk  and  burned.  Nine  were 
wrecked  ou  different  parts  of  the  adjacent 
coast,  many  with  their  whole  crews  on 

had  Nelson's  orders  been  attended  to,  the  whole  of 
the  prizes  might  have  been  waved.  Collingwood'* 
signal  to  prepare  to  anchor  was  four  hours  too  late. 
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hoard.  L'Achille,  a  French  74,  blew  up 
during  the  action  ;  and  four— of  which  three 
were  Spanish  and  cue  French  74  —  were, 
by  the  almost  incredible  efforts  of  the  British 
officers  and  seamen,  carried  safe  into  Gib- 
raltar. The  Santa  Ana  aud  nine  others 
escaped  into  Cadiz,  some  of  which  had 
struck  ;  but  were  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  in  a  very 
injured  state. 

The  names  of  the  ships  captured  were: 
French — Bucenluure,  Aehille,  Aigle,  Afgt'- 
sir  as,  Berwick,  Fougueux,  Intrrpide,  In- 
domptable,  Redoubtable,  and  Swift  sure. 

Spanish — Santissima    Trinidada,  Santa 
Ana,  Neptuno,  Monarca,  Argonaula,  Ba- 
hama, San  Auyustin,  San  Ildefonso,San  Fran- 
cisco de  A&is,  and  San  Juan  Xepomuceno. 
liayo  was  captured  October  23rd.  Their 
fate  was — Bucenlaure :  wrecked  in  the  gale, 
having  on  board  at  the  time  a  prize  crew 
from  the  Conqueror.    Aehille:  burnt;  the 
crew,  except  200,  perished.    Aigle  drifted 
into  Cadiz  bay  ou  the  night  of  the  23th, 
and  stranded  on  the  bar  off  Puerto  Santa 
Maria.    ludomptable  wrecked,  and  above 
1,000  persons  perished.    Algesiras  recap- 
tured from  the  prize  crew  ou  board  (con- 
sisting of  fifty  men),  by  GOO  French  prisoners, 
during  the  tempest,  who  succeeded  in  car- 
rying her  into  Cadiz.    The  Berwick,  after 
anchoring  in  apparent  safety,  was  wrecked 
off  San  Lucar,  iu  consequence  of  some  of 
the  prisoners  cutting  the  cables.    The  Don- 
egal, being  at  anchor  near,  cut  her  cables, 
and  standing  towards  the  drifting  ship,  sent 
)  her  boats  to  save  the  people  on  board ;  but 
the  Berwick  struck  upon  the  shoals,  and  in 
her  perished  more  thau  200  persons.  The 
Fougueux  having  on  board,  besides  a  great 
J  portion  of  her  late  crew,  thirty  British  sailors 
j  from  the  Temeraire,  drifted  on  the  rocks 
between  Torre  Bermcja  and  the  river  Santi 
Petri,  and  was  totally  wrecked,  with  the 
Joss  of  all  hands.    The  Redoubtable  foun- 
dered on  the  23rd,  with  fifty  Frenchmen  on 
board,  and  part  of  the  prize  crew  belonging 
to  the  Temeraire.    The  Stciftsure  and  the 
Bahama  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety,  and 
were  taken  into  Gibraltar.    The  Spanish 

•  The  following  curious  incident  occurred  during 
the  night  after  the  battle : — '•  Wii  had  the  day  be- 
fore buried  a  quartermaster,  niek-named  Quid — an 
old  seaman  who  had  destroyed  hinisi  if  by  drinking. 
Quid's  body  emitting  an  unpleasant  effluvia,  im- 
mediate interment  took  place.  Being  itewn  up  in  a 
sack  with  a  shot  tied  to  ti.e  feet,  the  funeral  service 
was  read  o\er  it  bv  the  first  lieutenant,  and  then 
launched  overboard  from  the  gancwav.  I  was 
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prizes  scarcely  fared  better :  the  Santissima 
Trinidada  was  scuttjed  and  sunk  by  the 
Neptune  aud  Prince,  as  unserviceable. 
The  Santa  Ana  and  Xeptuno  were  recap- 
tured by  the  frigates  of  the  Franco-Spanish 
squadron  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the 
23rd,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  any 
stray  prize  which  might  fall  in  its  way. 
The  Monarca  parted  her  cable  and  went  on 
shore  during  the  gale.  The  Argonauta  was 
sunk  by  the  Ajax,  as  unserviceable.  The 
Sun  Ildefonso  aud  the  San  Juan  Xepomuceno 
escaped  the  disasters  of  the  storm.  The 
San  Auyustin  was  burned  by  the  Orion  and 
the  Leviathan.  The  San  Francisco  de  Ash 
parted  her  cables  and  went  on  shore  in 
Cadiz  Bay,  near  Fort  Santa  Catalina;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  were  saved. 

The  loss  of  the  British  fleet,  in  this  unpa- 
ralleled naval  battle,  had  been  -149  killed 
and  1,211  wounded;  of  which  above  six- 
sevenths,  or  1,-102,  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
fourteen  ships  (out  of  the  twenty-seven) 
which  were  engaged,  and  which  formed  the 
van  of  the  respective  columns.  The  J'ictoiy 
and  Temeraire  were  closely  engaged  with 
the  whole  of  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the 
line,  before  the  three  or  four  ships  astern  of 
them  could  get  to  their  support,  for  a  much 
longer  time  thau  the  Royal  Sovereign  had 
been  before  any  ship  came  to  her  assistance. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous ;  the 
prisoners,  including  the  troops  on  board 
the  captured  ships,  amounted  to  20,000. 
The  enemy  had  adoptee]  rather  unusual 
means  of  aggression,  llificmcu  were  placed 
iu  their  tops,  and  hand-grenades  and  other 
combustibles  were  thrown  from  their  rigging, 
decks,  and  yard-arms. 

Villeneuvc  was  sent  to  England,  and  after 
remaining  a  short  time  there,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France  on  his  parole.  While  on 
his  way  to  Paris  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
Rcnncs — whether  by  his  own  baud,  in  the 
agony  of  despair  (as  the  Monileur  asserted), 
or  assassinated,  as  is  generally  believed,  by 
some  of  Fouche's  police,  is  a  mystery. 
Giavina,  Alava,  and  the  French  admiral, 
Magon,  cjied  of  their  wounds.* 

walking  the  deck  about  middle  watch — i.e.,  from 
midnight  till  four  in  tho  morning — Uretaoon  at  the 
lime  suddenly  bursting  from  a  cloud,  a  cry  of  horror 
proceeded  from  the  look  out  man.  I  ran  to  inquire 
the  cause,  and  found  him  in  a  high  state  of  nervous 
agitation,  and  only  able  to  articulate,  *  Quid !  Quid  T — 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  fearful  appearance 
in  the  water,  where  the  body  of  Quid  appeared.  '  alt 
in  dreary  hammock  shrouded,'  perfectly  upright,  and 
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M.  Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  Consu- 
late and  the  Empire,  says  that  "  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  fled  from  the  field 
of  battle."  An  article  was  published  in  a 
Spanish  journal,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  minister  of  marine  in  the  late  Narvaez 
cabinet,  indignantly  repelling  the  insinua- 
tion, and  affixing  the  stigma  on  the  division 
of  Rear-admiral  Dumanoir,  consisting  of  the 
Formidable,  Scorpion,  Duguay -Trouin,  and 

I  Mont  Blanc.  The  government  organ  {Moni- 
teur),  and  the  other  French  periodicals 
refrained  from  saying  a  word  respecting  the 
battle.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  himself  stated 
that  only  a  few  French  ships  had  been  lost 
in  a  storm:  but  he  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
enraged  on  the  receipt  of  the  news,  that  he 
said,  in  allusion  to  Byng's  fate,  "he  would 
teach  French  admirals  how  to  conquer." 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  thq  Victory, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Britannia,  100  guns 
each ;  the  Temeraire,  Prince,  Neptune,  and 
Dreadnought,  98  guns  each ;  the  Tonnanl, 
80  guns ;  the  Belleisle,  Revenge,  Mars, 
Spartiate,  Defiance,  Conqueror,  Defence, 
Colossus,  Leviathan,  Achilles,  BeVerophon, 

I  Minotaur,  Orion,  Swift  sure,  A jax,  Thunderer, 
74  guns  each ;  Polyphemus,  Africa,  and 
Agamemnon,  61  guns  each  ;  the  Euryalus, 
Sirius,  Phoebe,  and  Naiad  frigates,  3(5  guns 
each ;  and  the  brigs,  Pickle  and  Entrepre- 
nante,  12  guns  each.  The  van  or  weather- 
column  consisted  of  the  Victory,  Teme- 
raire, Neptune,  Conqueror,  Leviathan, 
Ajax,  Orion,  Agamemnon,  Minotaur,  Spar- 
tiate, Britannia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  rear  or 

'  lee-column,  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  Mars, 
Belleisle,  Tonnant,  BelUrophon,  Colossus, 
Ac/title,  Polyphemus,  Revenge,  Siciftsure, 
Defence,  Thunderer,  Defiance,  Prince,  and 
Dreadnought. 

The  Franco- Spanish  fleet  were  :  French — 
Bucentaure,  Formidable,  Neptune,  Indompt- 
able,  80  guns  each ;  Algesiras,  Pluton, 
Mont  Blanc,  Inlrepide,  Swiftsure,  Aigle, 
Scipion,  Duguay -Trouin,  Berwick,  Argo- 
naute,  Achilte,  Redoubtable,  Fougueux,  and 
Jferos,  74  guns  each ;  and  five  frigates. 
Spanish — Santissima  Trinidada,  130  guns;i 

>  Principe  de  Asturias,  112  guns  each ;  Kayo, 

floating  with  the  head  and  shoulders  above  water. 
A  slight  undulation  of  the  waves  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  nodding  its  head.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
from  the  sensation  I  felt,  I  went  down  to  inform 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  strange  appearance.  He 
laughed  and  said  :  *  I  suppose  the  old  boy  finds  salt 
water  not  quite  so  palatable  as  grog.  Tie  some 
more  shot  to  his  feet,  and  bring  the  old  fellow  to  his 
moorings  again.    Tell  him,  the  next  time  ho  trips 


[the  fleet  anchors. 

1 00  guns ;  Neptuno  and  Argonauta,  84  guns 
each ;  Bahama,  Montanez,  San  Augustin, 
San  Hdefonso,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno,  ' 
Monarca,  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  and  San 
Jiuito,  74  guns  each  ;  San  Leandro,  Gl guns; 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs. 

On  the  2Klh,  Collingwood  brought  his 
fleet  and  prizes  to  anchor  on  the  coast 
between  Cadiz  and  San  Lucar;  and  even 
there,  he  say*,  "  our  infirm  ships  could 
scarce  keep  otY  the  shore."  To  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  wounded,  he  sent  a  ' 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Marquis  Solano,  to 
offer  him  the  wounded  Spaniards,  merely  j 
taking  their  parole  that  they  would  not  serve  ] 
again  during  the  war;  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  in  return,  offered  his  hospitals  for 
the  use  of  the  British  wounded,  pledging 
the  honour  of  the  Spanish  name  that  they 
should  be  returned  when  recovered.  On 
the  30th,  two  French  frigates  and  a  brig 
came  out  of  Cadiz,  as  cartels,  to  receive 
the  wounded  prisouers ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  Rear-admiral  Louis,  who  had  been 
detached  to  the  eastward  previous  to  the 
battle,  joined  the  commander-in-chief  with 
the  Canopus,  Spencer,  Tigre,  and  Queen. 
Admiral  Collingwood,  now  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  at  his  station  off  Cadiz,  in  blockade 
of  that  port. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Nelson.  On 
the  28th  of  October,  the  Victory,  with 
Nelson's  body  on  board,  preserved  in 
brandy  and  spirits  of  wine,  arrived  at  Gib- 
raltar. On  the  4th  of  November  she  sailed 
for  England,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing mouth  anchored  at  St.  Helen's.  On 
the  10th  of  December  she  again  sailed  for 
the  Norc,  the  body  in  the  interim  having 
been  taken  out  of  the  spirits,  rolled  in 
bandages  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  laid 
in  a  leaden  coffiu  containing  a  strong  so- 
lution of  brandy  and  myrrh;  when,  while 
crossing  the  flats  from  Margate,  she  was 
boarded  by  Commissioner  Grey  .  yacht, 
which  had"  been  dispatched  by  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  receive  the  body  and  cou- 
vcy  it  to  Greenwich.    There,  having  been 

his  anchor,  not  to  run  on  board  of  us.  He  had  hU 
regular  allowance  of  prayer.  I  gave  him  the  whole 
service,  and  I  shall  not  give  him  liny  more.'  So 
saying,  he  composedly  went  to  sleep  again."  The 
reader  will  probably  recollect  the  similar  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the 
brave  and  ill-used  Caraccioli's  body  appeared  under 
the  stern  of  Nelson's  ship  ;  and  which  is  narrated  ia 
a  preceding  part  of  this  work. 
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appareled  in  a  uniform  dress  belonging  to  the 
admiral,  and  laid  in  the  coffin  made  from 
part  of  the  wreck  of  the  Orient  (burned  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile),  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  Lord  Nelson  by  Captain  Hal- 
lowell*  of  the  Swiftsure,  in  1799;  it  lay  in 
state  in  the  Painted  Hall  for  three  days, 
after  which  it  was  taken  to  the  Admiralty; 
and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1806,  interred 
at  St.  Paul's  at  the  charge  of  the  nation. 
The  body  was  conveyed  in  a  triumphal  car 
to  the  place  of  interment.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral ;  and  the  same  was  done  in  Dublin, 
Portsmouth,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  many  other  towns  in  Great  Britain. 
The  title  of  Earl  Nelson  was  conferred  on 
his  brother,  a  country  clergyman,  with  a 
grant  of  £6,000  a-year,  and  £100,000  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate.  To  his  sister 
was  voted  the  sum  of  £10,000.  Vice- 
admiral  Collingwood  was  created  Baron 
Collingwood,  with  a  grant  of  £2,000  a-year. 
Rear-admiral  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Captain 
Hardv  a  baronet.  Medals  were  granted 
in  the  customary  manner ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1806,  were  couveyed  to  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  following  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  Lord  Nelson,  is  from  liren  ton's  Naval 
Hittory  : — "  Thus  fell  the  greatest  sea  officer 
of  this  or  any  other  nation  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  his  talents,  his  courage,  his  fidelity,  his 
zeal,  his  love  for  his  king  and  country,  were 
exceeded  by  none.  Never  had  any  man  the 
happy  intuitive  faculty  of  seizing  the  moment 
of  propitious  fortune,  equal  to  Nelson.  His 
whole  career,  from  his  earliest  entrance  into 
the  service,  offers  to  the  youth  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  the  most  illustrious  examples  of 
every  roanlv  virtue,  whether  we  view  him 
as  a  midshipman,  a  lieutenant,  as  the  cap- 
tain of  a  frigate,  or  a  commander-in-chief. 
We  have  seen  him  as  captain  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, in  Larma  Bay,  writing  his  des- 
patches while  his  ship  lay  aground  in  an 
enemy's  port ;  we  have  seen  him  as  captain 
of  a  74-gun  ship,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
lay  a  Spanish  first-rate  and  an  84-gun 
ship  on  board,  and  with  his  little  band  of 
heroes  take  to  them  both.  Equally  great 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  as  of  victory,  we  see 

t-  When  the  Into  admiral'*  flag  ni  about  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  tailor* — namely,  forty- 
eight  seamen  and  marine*  of  the  Victory,  and  the 
crew  of  Nelson's  barge— with  one  accord  rent  it  in 
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him  at  Teneriffe,  with  his  shattered  arm, 
going  to  the  rescue  of  his  companions  and 
saving  their  lives,  while  every  moment  of 
delay  increased  the  peril  of  his  own  by 
hemorrhage  and  exhaustion :  see  him  walk 
up  the  ship's  side — hear  him  command  the 
surgeon  to  proceed  to  amputation ;  and  sec 
the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  agon- 
ising pain.  Follow  him  to  the  Nile,  and 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of 
France,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  her  vast 
army,  led  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  How 
great  was  his  professional  knowledge  aud 
decision  at  Copenhagen,  when,  despising 
death,  he  refused  to  obey  the  signal  of 
recall :  because  he  knew  that  by  such  obe- 
dience, his  country  would  have  been  dis- 
graced, and  the  great  object  of  the  expedition 
frustrated ;  and  Britain,  overpowered  by  the 
increased  energy  of  the  northern  confede- 
racy, might  have  sunk  under  the  multiplied 
force  of  her  enemies.  See  him,  on  the  same 
occasion,  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
and  address  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  which,  while  it  gave  a  victory 
to  his  country,  added  to  her  glory  by  stop- 
ping the  useless  effusion  of  human  blood. 
We  have  seen  him  the  patient,  watchful, 
and  anxious  guardian  of  our  honour  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where,  for  two  years,  he 
sought  an  opportunity  to  engage  an  enemy 
of  superior  force.  Three  times  we  have 
seen  him  pursue  the  foes  of  his  country  to 
Egypt,  and  once  to  the  West  Indies.  And 
these  great  steps  he  took  entirely  on  his 
own  responsibility,  disregarding  any  persou.il 
consideration,  any  calculation  of  force,  or 
any  allurement  of  gain.  Coming  at  last  to 
the  termination  of  his  glorious  career,  the 
end  of  his  life  was  worthy  of  all  his  other 
deeds.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  will  stand, 
without  the  aid  of  sculpture  or  painting, 
the  greatest  memorial  of  British  naval 
valour  ever  exhibited.  No  pen  can  do  justice, 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  that  day,  and  the  event  which  deprived 
us  of  our  favourite  chief,  consummated  his 
earthly  fame,  and  rendered  his  name  ever 
dear  to  his  country.  Had  not  his  tran- 
scendent virtues  been  shaded  by  a  fault,  we 
might  have  bceu  accused  of  flattery.  No 
human  being  was  ever  perfect ;  and  however 
we  may  regret  the  affair  of  Caraccioli,  we 
must  ever  acknowledge  that  the  character 

piece*  and  distributed  the  fragment*  amongst  them- 
selves j  the  leaden  coffin  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  home,  was  cut  to  pieces  aud  distributed  a* 
relics  through  the  fleet. 
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of  Nelson,  as  a  public  servant,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  the  history  of  the  world."* 

As  everything  connected  with  such  a 
victory  as  Trafalgar  is  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest, we  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader 
Nelson's  general  orders  to  his  captains; 
and  Vice-admiral  Collingwood's  despatch  to 
the  Admiralty,  containing  the  account  of 
the  battle. 

"  Victory— ott  Cadiz,  Oct.  18th,  1805. 

"  Thinking  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  a 
fleet  of  forty  sail-of-the-line  into  a  battle 
in  variable  winds,  thick  weather,  and  other 
circumstances  which  must  occur,  without 
such  a  loss  of  time  that  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost  of  bringing  the  enemy  to 
battle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
business  decisive,  I  have,  therefore,  made 
up  my  mind  to  keep  the  fleet  in  that  position 
of  sailing  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
and  second  in  command),  that  the  order  of 
sailing  is  to  be  the  order  of  battle,  placing 
the  fleet  in  two  lines,  sixteen  ships  each, 
with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the 
fastest  sailing  two-decked  ships,  which  will 
always  make,  when  wanted,  a  line  of  twenty- 
four  sail  on  whichever  line  the  commander- 
in-chief  may  direct;  the  second  in  com- 
mand will,  after  my  intentions  are  made 
known  to  him,  have  the  entire  direction  of 
his  line  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  enemy, 
and  follow  up  the  blow  till  they  are  captured 
or  destroyed.  If  the  enemy's  fleet  are  seen 
to  windward  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  the 
two  lines  and  the  advanced  squadron  could 
fetch  them,  they  would  probably  be  so  ex- 
tended that  their  van  could  not  succour 
their  rear;  I  should  therefore  probably 
make  the  second  iu  command  a  sigual  to 
lead  through  about  the  twelfth  ship  from 
their  rear  (or  wherever  he  could  fetch,  if 
not  able  to  get  so  far  advanced.)  My  line 
would  lead  through  about  their  centre  ;  and 
the  advanced  squadron  two,  three,  or  four 
ships  ahead  of  their  centre,  so  as  to  ensure 
getting  at  their  commander-in-chief,  whom 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  capture. 

"  The  whole  impression  of  the  British 
fleet  must  be  to  overpower  two  or  three 
ships  ahead  of  their  commander-in-chief 
(supposed  to  be  in  the  centre.)  To  the  rear 
of  their  fleet,  I  will  suppose  twenty  sail  of 

*  Southey  his  well  said : — "Nelson  bos  left  us, 
not  indeed  hi*  mantle  of  inspiration,  but  a  name 
and  an  example  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring 
thousands  of  the  youth  of  England :  a  name  which 
is  our  guide,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to 
be  our  shield  and  our  strength.'' 

t  The  reason  that  Lord  Nelson  estimated  the 


their  line  to  remain  untouched  :  it  must  be 
some  time  before  they  could  perform  a 
manoeuvre  to  bring  their  force  compact  to 
attack  any  part  of  the  British  fleet,  or 
succour  their  own  ships,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  impossible  without  mixing  with 
the  ships  engaged.  The  enemy's  fleet  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  forty-six  sail-of-the- 
line  ;  British,  forty  :f  if  cither  is  less,  only 
a  proportion  of  the  enemy  to  be  cut  off. 
British  to  be  one-fourth  superior  to  the 
enemy  cut  oft":  something  must  be  left  to 
chance ;  nothing  is  sure  in  a  sea-fight, 
beyond  all  others.  Shots  will  carry  away 
masts  and  yards  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes  ; 
but  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  victory  be- 
fore the  van  of  the  enemy  could  succour 
the  rear,  and  then  that  the  British  fleet 
would  be  ready  to  receive  the  twenty  sail- 
of-the-line,  or  to  pursue  them,  should  they 
endeavour  to  make  off.  If  the  van  of  the 
enemy  tacks,  the  captured  ships  must  run 
to  leeward  of  the  British  fleet.  If  the 
enemy  wear,  the  British  fleet  must  place 
themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the 
captured  and  disabled  ships;  and  should 
the  enemy  close,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
result.  The  second  iu  command  will,  in  ail 
possible  things,  direct  the  movement  of  his 
line  by  keeping  them  as  compact  as  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  will  admit. 
Captains  arc  to  look  to  their  particular  line 
as  a  rallying  point ;  but  in  case  signals 
cannot  be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no 
captain  can  do  wrong  if  he  places  his  ship 
alongside  of  an  enemy.  If  the  enemy's  fleet 
are  discovered  in  line  of  battle  to  leeward, 
the  divisions  of  the  British  fleet  will  be 
brought  nearly  within  gunshot  of  the 
enemy's  ceutre ;  the  signal  will  most  pro- 
bably be  then  made  for  the  lee  line  to  bring 
up  together ;  to  set  all  their  sails  —  even 
their  studding  sails,  iu  order  to  get  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  cut 
through,  beginning  at  the  twelfth  ship  from 
the  rear.  Some  ships  may  not  get  through 
their  expected  place,  but  they  will  always 
be  at  hand  to  assist  their  friends :  if  any  are 
thrown  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  they  will 
complete  the  business  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
enemy;  should  the  enemy  wear  together, 
or  bear  and  sail  large,  still  the  twelve  ships 

enemy's  fleet  at  forty-six  sail-of-the-line,  was  the 
probability  that  Villeneuve  would  be  reinforced  by 
ihe  Carthagena  and  Rochefort  squadrons ;  and  he 
calculated  the  British  fleet  at  forty  sail-of-the-line, 
in  expectation  of  its  being  augmented  to  that  extent 
by  reinforcements  of  other  ships  which  he  expected 
from  home. 
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composing  the  first  position  of  the  enemy's 
rear  arc  to  be  the  object  of  attack  of  the  lec 
line,  unless  otherwise  drcctcd  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  entire  division  of  the  lec  line 
(after  the  intentions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  arc  signified)  is  intended  to  be  left  to 
j  the  admiral  commanding  that  line. 

"The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
.  (thirty-four  sail-of-thc-line)  are  to  be  left  to 
,  the  management  of  the   commander- in- 
,  chief,  who  will  endeavour  to  take  care  that 
the  movements  of  the  second  in  command 
are  as  little  interrupted  as  possible. 

"Nelson  and  Bronte." 
Referring  to  this  plan  of  attack,  which  is  a 
master-piece  of  nautical  skill,  Nelson,  in  a 
letter  dated  llclory,  October  6th,  1805,  says 
to  Admiral  Collingwood :  "I  send  you  my 
plan  of  attack,*  as  far  as  a  man  dare  veu- 
!  turc  to  guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position 
the  enemy  may  be  found  in.  But,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease 
respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full 
scope  to  your  judgment  for  carryiug  them 
into  effect.  We  can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have 
uo  little  jealousies.  We  have  only  one 
great  object  in  view — that  of  annihilating 
our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace  for 
our  couutry.  No  man  has  more  confidence 
in  another  than  I  have  iu  you ;  and  no  man 
will  render  your  success  more  justice  than 
your  very  old  friend." 

The  following  is  Vice-admiral  Colling- 
wood'a  despatch  relative  to  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Admiralty : — 

"  Euryalus — off  Cape  Trafalgar, 
"October  22nd,  1805. 
"  Sir, — The  ever-to-bc-lamented  death  of 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  who,  iu 
the  late  conflict  with  tlic  enemy,  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  leaves  to  me  the  duty  of  in- 
forming my  lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that,  on  the  10th  instant,  it  was 
communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
from  the  ships  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  in  Cadiz,  that  the  combined  fleet  had 
put  to  sea.  As  they  sailed  with  light  winds 
westerly,  his  lordship  concluded  their  desti- 
nation was  the  Mediterranean,  and  imme- 
diately made  all  sail  for  the  Straits'  entrance 
with  the  British  squadron,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  ships  (three  of  them  G-l's), 
when  his  lordship  was  informed  by  Captain 
Blackwood  (whose,  vigilance  in  watching 
and  giving  notice  of  the  enemy's  movements 
•  In  liia  Diary,  he  called  it  The  NtUon  Touch. 
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has  been  highly  meritorious)  that  they  had  , 
not  yet  passed  the  Straits. 

"  On  Monday,  the  21st  iustant,  at  day- 
light, when  Cape  Trafalgar  bore  east  by  south 
about  seven  leagues,  the  enemy  was  dis- 
covered six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward, 
the  wind  about  west  and  very  light.  The  I 
commander-in-chief  immediately  made  the  ; 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns, 
as  they  were  formed  iu  order  of  sailing — a 
mode  of  attack  his  lordship  had  previously 
directed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and 
delay  in  forming  a  line  of  battle  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  enemy's  line,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  ships  (of  which  eighteen  were 
French  and  fifteen  Spanish,  commanded  in 
chief  by  Admiral  Villeneuve  ;  the  Spaniards 
under  the  direction  of  Gravina),  were  with 
their  heads  to  the  northward,  and  formed 
their  line  of  battle  with  great  closeness  and 
correctness.  But  as  the  mode  of  attack  was 
unusual,  so  the  structure  of  their  line  was 
new :  it  formed  a  crescent,  convexing  to 
leeward ;  so  that,  in  leading  down  to  their 
centre,  I  had  l>oth  their  van  and  rear  abaft 
the  beam  before  the  fire  opened.  Every 
alternate  ship  was  about  a  cable's  length  to 
wiudward  of  her  second  ahead  and  astern, 
forming  a  kind  of  double  line,  and  appeared, 
when  ou  their  beam,  to  leave  a  very  slight 
interval  between  them,  and  this  without 
crowdiug  their  ships.  Admiral  Villeneuve 
was  in  the  Bucentaure,  in  the  centre ;  and  \ 
the  Prince  Asturias  bore  Gravina's  flag  in  | 
the  rear ;  but  the  French  and  Spanish  \ 
ships  were  mixed,  without  any  apparent  j 
regard  to  order  of  national  squadron. 

"  As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  pre-  i 
viously  determined  on,  and  communicated 
to  the  flag-otficcrs  and  captains,  few  signals 
were  necessary,  and  none  were  made,  except 
to  direct  close  order  as  the  line  bore  down. 
The  commander-in-chief,  in  the  Victory,  led 
the  weather  column,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  bore  my  flag,  the  lee.  The  action  , 
began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships 
of  the  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's 
line;  the  commander-in-chief  about  the 
tenth  ship  from  the  van;  the  second  in  com- 
mand about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear,  leav- 
ing the  van  of  the  enemy  unoccupied  ;  the 
succeeding  ships  breaking  through  in  all 
parts  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging 
the  enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  The 
conflict  was  severe ;  the  enemy's  ships  were 
fought  with  a  gal  I  au  try  highly  honourable  to 
their  officers ;  but  the  attack  on  them  was 
irresistible:  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty  ! 
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Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant  Ins  majesty's 
arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victory.  About 
three,  p.m.,  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  having 
!  struck  their  colours,  their  line  gave  way. 
|  Admiral  Graviua,  with  ten  ships,  joining 
their  frigates  to  leeward,  stood  towards 
Cadiz.  The  five  headmost  ships  in  their  van 
tacked ;  and,  standing  to  the  southward,  to 
windward  of  the  British  line,  were  engaged, 
and  the  sternmost  of  them  t<»kcu  ;  the  others 
went  off,  leaving  to  his  majesty's  squadron 
nineteen  shipa-of-the-line,  of  which  two  arc 
first-rates — the  Santissima  Trinidada  and  the 
j  Santa  Ana,  with  three  flag-officers,  viz., 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  the  comraauder-in- 
chief ;  Don  Ignacio  Maria  d'Aluva,  vice-ad- 
miral; and  the  Spanish  rear-admiral,  Don 
Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cisneros. 

"  After  such  a  victory  it  may  appear  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  encomiums  on  the 
particular  parts  taken  by  the  several  com- 
manders ;  the  conclusion  says  more  on  the 

|  subject  than  I  have  language  to  express: 
the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  the  same. 
When  all  exert  themselves  zealously  in  their 
country's  service,  all  deserve  that  their  high 

I  events  should  stand  recorded ;  and  never  was 
high  merit  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
battle  I  have  described. 

"  The  Achille,  a  Trench  74,  after  having 
j  ■  surrendered,  by  some  mismanagement  of  the 
Frenchmen,  took  fire  and  blew  up.    A  cir- 

|  cumstauce  occurred  during  the  action  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  invincible  spirit  of 

I  British  seamen  when  engaging  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
j  i  pleasure  I  have  in  making  it  known  to  your 

I  lordships.    The  Temeraire  was  boarded,  by 

I  accident  or  design,  by  a  French  ship  *  on  one 
side,  and  a  Spauiard  on  the  other:  the  coutest 
was  vigorous ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  combiued 
ensigns  were  torn  from  the  poop,  and  the 
British  hoisted  in  their  places. 

"  Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  with- 
out sustaining  a  great  loss  of  men.  I  have 
not  only  to  lament,  in  common  with  the 
British  navy  and  the  British  nation,  in  the 
fall  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  loss  of 
a  hero  whose  name  will  be  immortal,  and 
his  memory  ever  dear  to  his  country ;  but 
my  heart  is  rent  with  the  most  poignant 
grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom,  from 

i  many  years  of  intimacy  and  a  perfect  kuow- 

•  Subsequent  information  proved  that  this  state- 
ment was  incorrect.  The  error  occasioned  by  the 
fftptvno — one  of  the  squadron  of  five  French  and 
Spanish  ships  under  Itear-ndrairal  Dutnanoir,  which 
had,  aear  the  end  of  the  action  hauled  to  the  wind 

i 
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ledge  of  the  virtues  of  his  mind,  which  in- 
spired ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  of 
men,  I  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection ;  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious 
occasion  in  which  he  fell,  docs  not  bring 
the  consolation  which  perhaps  it  ought,  j 
His  lordship  received  a  musket-ball  in  his 
left  breast  about  the  middle  of  the  action, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  me  directly  with  his 
last  farewell,  and  soon  after  expired.  I 
have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  those  excel- 
lent  officers,  Captain  Duff  of  the  Mars,  and 
Cooke  of  the  liettcrophon.  I  have  as  yet 
heard  of  none  other. 

"  I  fear  that  the  numbers  which  have 
fallen  will  be  found  very  great  when  the 
returns  come  to  me ;  but  it  haviug  blown 
a  gale  of  wind  ever  since  the  action,  I  have 
not  had  it  in  my  power  to  collect  any  re- 
ports from  the  ships.  The  Royal  Sovereign 
having  lost  her  masts,  except  the  tottering 
foremast,  I  called  the  Euryalus  to  me 
while  the  action  continued,  which  ship, 
lying  within  hail,  made  my  signals — a  ser- 
vice Captain  Blackwood  performed  with 
very  great  attention.  After  the  action  I 
shifted  my  flag  to  her,  that  I  might  the 
more  easily  communicate  my  orders  to  and 
collect  the  ships,  and  towed  the  lloyal 
Sovereign  out  to  seaward.  The  whole  fleet 
was  now  in  a  very  perilous  situation ; — many 
dismasted — all  shattered — in  thirteen  fathom 
water,  off  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar;  and 
when  I  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to 
anchor,  few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to  let 
go,  their  cables  being  shot.  But  the  same 
good  Providence  which  aided  us  through 
such  a  day,  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by 
the  wind  shifiiug  a  few  points  and  drifting 
the  ships  off  the  land,  which  are  now  at 
anchor  off  Trafalgar ;  and  I  hope  will  ride 
safe  until  these  gales  arc  over. 

"  Having  thus  described  the  proceedings 
of  the  fleet  on  this  occasion,  I  congratulate 
their  lordships  on  the  victory  which,  I 
hope,  will  add  a  ray  of  glory  to  his  majesty's 
crown,  and  be  attended  with  public  benefit 
to  our  country. — I  am,  &c, 

"  C.  Colling  wood." 

Further  description  of  the  battle,  by  Lord 
Colling  wood,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Peter  Parker. 
"  Queen— off  Cadiz,  Nov.  1st,  1805. 

"  It  was  a  severe  action— no  dodging  or 

and  escaped— which  was  considerably  astern  of  its 
companions,  beinp  cut  off  by  the  Minotaur  and  S/mr- 
tiate,  ond  was  drifted  upon  and  fell  on  board  the 
Temeraire  arid  her  two  prizes,  the  Redoubtable  and 
Fouijueux,  on  her  lee  or  starboard  side. 
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manoeuvring.    They  formed  their  line  with 
nicety,  and  waited  our  attack  with  great 
i    composure.    They  did  not  fire  a  gun  until 
!    we  were  close  to  them ;  and  we  began  first, 
j  Our  ships  were  fought  with  a  degree  of 
'  gallantry  which  would  have  warmed  your 
heart ;  everybody  exerted  themselves,  and  a 
glorious  day  they  made  of  it.    People  who 
cannot  comprehend   how   complicated  an 
affair  a  battle  at  sea  is,  and  judge  of  an 
officer's  conduct  by  the  number  of  sufferers 
in  his  ship,  often  do  him  wrong.  Though 
there  will  appear  great  difference  in  the 
loss  of  men,  all  did  admirably,  and  the 
conclusion  was  grand  beyond  description — 
eighteen  hulks  of  the  enemy  lying  among 
;  the  British  fleet  Avithout  a  "stick  standing, 
\  and  the  French  Achille  burning:  but  wc 
j  were  close  to  the  rocks  of  Trafalgar ;  and 
when  I  made  the  signal  for  anchoring,  many 
I  ships  had   their  cables  shot  and  not  an 
I  anchor  ready.    Providcuce  did  for  us  what 
no  human  effort  could  have  done — the  wind 
■  shifted  a  few  points  and  we  drifted  off  the 
land.     The  next  day  bad  weather  began, 
and  with  great  difficulty  we  got  our  captured 
I  ships  towed  off  the  laud.    The  second  day 
Gravina,  who  is  wounded,  made  an  effort 
to  cut  off  nine  of  the  ships  with  the  squa- 
drou  of  nine  ships  which  he  retired  with. 
In  the  night  the  gale  increased,  and  two 
of  his  ships  (the  Rayo  of  100  guns,  and  the 
Jndomptable  of  80),  were  dismasted.  The 
Rayo  anchored  amongst  our  hulks  and  aur- 
reudered ;  the  Jndomptable  was  lost  on  the 
shore,  and  I  am  told  every  soul  perished. 
Amongst  such  numbers  it  is  difficult  to 
1  ascertain  what  we  have  done;  but  I  believe 
the  truth  is,  twenty-three  sail-of-the-line 
fell  into  our  hands,  of  which  three  got  in 
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a?ain  in  the  gale  of  wind — namely,  San' a  \ 
Ana,  Neptune,  and  Algesiras.     The  Nep- 
tuno  is  on  shore  in  Cadiz,  and  likely  to  be 
lost  there.   Three  we  bring  safe  off— namely, 
the  Jldeforuo,  San  Juan  Nepomuceno,  and 
English  Swiftsure,  aud  seventeen  burned,  1 
sunk,  and  destroyed.    Four  flag-officers  aud 
plenty  of  commodores  were  our  prisoners.  \ 
Villencuve,  the  commander-in-chief,  I  send 
home.     Vice-admiral  d'Alava,  who  being 
dangerously  wounded,  I  left  in  his  ship 
Santa  Ana ;  and  she  drove  into  Cadis.  Cis- 
ueros,  Spanish  rear-admiral,  is  now  at  Gib- 
raltar ;  but  I  intend  he  shall  go  to  England. 
Magott,  the  French  rear-admiral,  killed. 

"  The  storm  being  violent,  and  mimy 
of  our  ships  in  most  perilous  situations, 
1 1  found  it  necessary  to  order  the  captures 
(all  without  masts,  some  without  rudders, 
and  many  half-full  of  water)  to  be  de- 
stroyed, except  such  as  were  in  better  plight ; 
for  my  object  was  their  ruin,  and  not  what 
might  be  made  of  them,  as  this  filled  our 
ships  with  prisoners,  and  the  wounded  in 
miserable  condition.  I  sent  a  flag  in  to  the  J 
Marquis  Solano  to  offer  him  his  wounded 
men,  which  was  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  aud  gratitude,  and  two  i 
frigates  and  a  brig  were  sent  out  for  them. 
In  return  he  offered  me  his  hospitals,  and 
the  security  of  Spanish  honour  that  our 
wounded  should  have  every  care  and  every  , 
comfort  that  Spain  could  afford :  so  that 
though  we  fight  them,  we  are  on  good  terms. 
But  what  has  most  astonished  them  is,  our 
keeping  the  sea  after  such  an  action,  with 
i  our  jury-masts  and  crippled  ships ;  which  I 
did  the  longer,  to  let  them  see  that  no  effort 
of  theirs  can  drive  a  British  squadron  from 
I  its  station." 
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Dvmanoik  having,  by  dark  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  gained  a  safe  offing,  commenced 
repairing  the  few  damages  his  ships  had 
received.  With  the  wiud  as  it  blew  he 
would  have  steered  towards  Toulon,  had  he 
not  received  intelligence  that  Rear-admiral 
Louis,  with  a  squadron  of  four  or  five  sail- 
of-the-line,  was  cruising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Straits ;  he  therefore  steered 
away  to  the  westward,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing Rochrfort  or  Brest ;  but  when  he  had 
reached  the  latitude  of  Cape  Finisterrc,  he 
was  discovered  bv  the  PhvnLc  frigate,  Cap- 
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tain  Baker,  who  thinking  the  hostile  squa- 
dron to  be  that  of  Rochcfort,  under  Rear- 
admiral  Allemand,  and  which  had  played 
sad  havoc  with  British  commerce,  the 
Photnix,  with  all  possible  sail,  proceeded 
to  apprise  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  was 
cruising  off  Ferrol  in  expectation  of  falling 
in  with  Allemand. 

The  British  admiral,  receiving  the  in- 
telligence on  the  evening  of  the  2ud  of 
November,  immediately  gave  chase,  which 
was  continued  for  two  days.  At  davlighl 
of  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  Phoenix  and 
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Santa  Margarita  frigates,  gallantly  began 
the  action  by  firing  on  the  cucmy's  rear.  At 
length,  at  noon,  the  hostile  squadrons  were 
so  near  that  the  French  admiral  was  obliged 
to  lie-to  and  receive  battle,  which  soon  be- 
came close  and  general.  The  battle  having 
continued  with  vigour  and  resolution  for 
nearly  three  hours  and  a-half,  the  whole 
of  the  hostile  squadron  struck,  but  uot  until 
the  ships  had  become  quite  unmanageable. 
The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  was 
twenty-four  killed  and  111  wounded ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  in  killed  and  wounded,  700. 
The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the 
Casar,  80  guns;  the  Hero,  Namur,  and 
Caurageux,  74  guns  each ;  and  the  frigates 
Santa  Margarita,  and  Eolus,  32  guns  each ; 
JPIuenix,  36  guns ;  and  Revolutionnairs,  38 
guns.  The  ships  of  the  French  squadron 
were  the  Formidable,  80  guns;  Duguay- 
Trouin,  Scipion,  and  Mont  Blanc,  74  guns 
each.  Sir  Richard  Strachan  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  created 
knight  of  the  Bath.  Gold  medals  were 
distributed  in  the  usual  manner;  and  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the  squa- 
dron received  the  thanks  of  parliament. 

Among  the  single  ship  battles  of  this  year, 
were  those  of  the  Arrow  sloop  and  the  Ache- 
ron bomb-vessel,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
Cleopatra  and  the  Ville-de- Milan,  near  the 
Bermudas;  and  the  San  Fiorenzo  and  the 
Psyche,  in  the  Indian  seas. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  the  Arrow  sloop, 
Captain  Vincent,  and  the  bomb-ship  Acheron, 
Captain  Farquhar,  having  a  convoy  of  thirty- 
five  merchant- vessels  from  Malta,  bound  for 
England,  fell  in  with  two  frigates  belonging 
to  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Gantheaume,  the 
Hor tense,  40  guns,  and  the  Incorruptible, 
38  guns.  On  ascertaining  the  hostile  cha- 
racter of  the  frigates,  the  Duchess  of  Hut- 
land,  a  warlike  transport,  was  directed  to 
lead  the  convoy  on  its  course,  while  the 
sloop  and  the  bomb-vessel  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
Hortense  was  sufficiently  near,  she  directed 
the  captain  of  the  Arrow  to  hoist  his  boat 
out  and  come  on  board ;  an  invitation  which 
was  declioed  bv  the  Arrow1*  captain,  who 
immediately  made  signal  for  action  at  six,  a.m. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Incor- 
ruptible being  within  half-muskct  shot  dis- 
tance, opened  her  broadside  on  the  Arrow, 
and  received  that  of  the  Arrow  in  return. 
The  Acheron  coming  up,  a  lively  action 
commenced  between  the  two  French  frigates 
and  the  two  British  vessels.    The  Hortense 
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closed  with  the  Arrow,  and  the  Incorruptible 
with  the  Acheron.  The  sloops  continued 
the  unequal  fight  until  the  Acheron,  by  light 
and  variable  winds,  was  separated  from  her 
consort,  which  being  a  complete  wreck  (hav- 
ing received  many  shots  between  wind  and 
water,  and  thirteen  of  her  crew  killed  and 
twenty-seven  wounded)  struck  her  colours, 
having  maintained  the  contest  with  her 
powerful  enemies  during  one  hour-and-a- 
half.  The  defence  of  the  Acheron  was 
equally  obstinate,  had  been  long  sustained, 
and  the  injury  she  had  received  was  so 
considerable,  that  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
could  be  removed  she  was  set  on  fire.  Her 
loss  was  three  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
The  Arrow  had  been  so  damaged,  that  she 
sunk  shortly  after  the  action.  The  crews  of 
each  of  the  French  frigates  were  about  340 
meu,  exclusive  of  300  troops  on  board  each 
ship.  The  Hortense  mounted  48  guns ;  the 
Incorruptible,  42.  Only  three  of  the  convoy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  Cleopatra, 
32  guns,  Captain  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  while 
cruising  near  the  Bermudas,  discovered  a 
ship  in  the  south-east,  and  immediately  went 
in  chase  of  her,  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
making  every  sail  to  escape.  At  daylight 
of  the  17th,  the  stranger  was  about  four 
miles  ahead ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Cleopatra 
was  within  half-gunshot  distance,  she  fired 
her  bow  chasers,  receiving  from  the  enemy, 
at  about  100 yards'  distance,  two  broadsides; 
the  Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  returning 
the  compliment.  A  close  and  severe  action 
ensued  for  above  five  hours,  during  which 
the  enemy's  first  attempt  to  board  had  been 
gallantly  repulsed  ;  but  in  a  second  attempt 
he  obtained  possession  of  his  shattered  and 
defenceless  antagonist.  The  Cleopatra's  loss 
in  killed  was  twenty-two  (among  whom  were 
the  three  lieutenants  and  the  lieutenant  of 
marines),  and  thirty-six  wounded;  that  of 
the  Ville-de- Milan,  which  mounted  46 
guns,  and  whose  crew  numbered  nearly 
400  men,  was  not  ascertained.  The  Cleo- 
patra's crew  amounted  to  200  men.  The 
English  vessel  was  nearly  700  tons  burden ; 
that  of  the  French,  1,100.  Though  the 
fortune  of  war  had  been  inauspicious  to 
Captain  Laurie,  his  valour  soon  received 
its  reward,  when  both  the  prize  and  her 
conqueror  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Captain 
Talbot,  of  the  British  ship  Leander. 

The  captain  of  the  Ville-de-Milan  having 
partially  repaired  the  two  vessels,  and  trans- 
ferred a  portion  of  his  prize's  crew  into  his 
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own  shin,  net  anil  for  a  French  port.  On  forces,  and  steered  for  Guadeloupe,  having 
ihe  23rd  of.  the  same  month,  the  Leander  sustained  a  loss  of  300  men  in  their  fruitless 


fetl  in  with  the  Cleopatra  under  jury  masts, 
Mid  soon  lifter  saw  the  Ville-dc-ynian  in 
the  same  condition  ;  the  two  frigates  closing 
to  support  each  other.  One  hour's  chase 
brought  the  Isander  alongside  of  the  French 
frigate  and  her  prize,  when  they  instantly 
surrendered,  without  firing  or  rccciviug  a 
shot. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  San 
Fiorcnsol  32  gun*.  Captain  Lambert,  in 
cruise  for  the  82-gun  frigate  Vsj/che,  re- 
ported to  be  off  Visagapatam,  discovering 
her  with  two  prizes,  immediately  pursued 
under  a  pros*  of  sail.  The  chase  continued 
nntil  half- past  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
I  tth,  when  the  >'nn  Fiorenzo  being  within 
I  gunshot,  fired  a  bow  chaser  at  the  Psyche 
and  her  consort,  the  Equivoque  privateer,  of 
10  guns  and  forty  men.  In  the  course  of 
ten  minutes  a  furious  battle  ensued  be- 
tween the  ><ai  /Torr.-jco  and  her  opponents. 
The  conflict  continued  till  midnight,  when 
the  captain  of  the  Psych?  sent  a  message  that 
he  had  struck,  out  of  humanity  to  the  sur- 
vivor* of  his  crew.  The  loss  of  the  San 
FiorcKx^  was  tweuty-four  killed  aud  thirty- 
six  wounded :  that  of  the  Ptych?  was  fifty- 
four  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

■  In  the  eariv  part  of  the  year,  Admiral 
Missiessy,  with  the  Rochefort  squadron, 
having  on  board  4.000  troop*,  with  instruc 


attempt ;  while  that  of  the  islanders  did  not 
amount  to  forty.  Having  landed  supplies 
at  Guadeloupe,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Montserrat, 
he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Domingo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  March.  The 
reinforcements  being  landed,  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  under  General  Ferrand,  were 
relieved  from  the  siege  and  blockade  under 
which  they  were  suffering  from  the  negroes 
on  laud,  and  the  British  cruisers  bv  sea. 
Leaving  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  in 
St.  Domingo,  Missicssy  proceeded  on  his 
return  to  Europe. 

When  Villcncuve,  with  the  combined 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  reached  Martinique,  on 
his  entering  the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal,  in 
that  islaud,  he  received  a  smart  cannonade 
from  the  Diamond  rock — a  perpendicular 
rock  lying  off  Fort  Royal  Bay,  and  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Captain 
Maxwell,  in  1803.  Villeneuve,  angry  at  the 
reception,  sent  two  ships-of-the-line,  a  fri- 
gate, a  corvette,  a  schooner,  and  eleven 
gun-boats,  to  retake  the  rock.  Captain 
Maurice  (of  the  British  ship-of- war's  company 
then  stationed  there  for  its  defence' ,  seeing 
it  impossible  to  defend  the  lower  works 
against  so  formidable  a  force,  abandoned 
thera,  spiking  his  guns  and  retiring  to  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  where  he  bravely  re- 
!  plied  to  the  fire  of  the  French  squadron. 


tions  to  capture  the  islands  of  Dominica  I  with  a  single  2Wpounder  and  two  eighteens- 

and  St  Lucia,  arrived  in  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Maurice  sustained  a  tremendous 

He  arrived  at  Martinique  on  the  5th  of  bombardment  for  three  days :  his  ihid^l:- 

Fehruary,  and  having  land.d  the  ammuni-  tiou  being  all  consumed,  he  w»s  then  obliged 

lion  destined  for  that  island,  made  sail  for  ,  to  surrender.  While  thus  gallantly  defesdinr 

Dominica,  and  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  his  position, he  had  killed  ir.d  wc™ded  =xry 

fire  from  the  Hne-of-hatt'.e  ships,  gun-boats,  of  the  er.emy  in  the  ships,  and  ssaktlrre  of 

and   schooners,  endeavoured   to  cSeot   a  iheir  gun-boats, 

landing  of  -UW  troops  in   the   bay  of      In  the  conrse  of  this  year  a  lear~*  wis 

Rousseau;  bo.t  Wing  rernlsed  by  the -tf^th  frrrr.el  by  Eng'-sni.  R-jssul  Sweden,  aoi 

and  first  West  India  reg:  l-.ents,  u-der  the  A-*tr.v  for  the  r  irrose  •::  scvTylsg  tie  ~- 

eommand  of   M»;:r  general   Prerv<$:.  the  doper.ienee  cf  Eur.pe  ar.i  resisting  :be 

goveroor  of  the  ivlxr..?.  he  was  co—pe'.".ed  orvw-.tse-.ts  of  Franoe.  Sweden  ar-i  R^ssrj 

to          a  reo-r  favouraW  r'ace  of  d'.sem-  entered  .-to  a  *rr.*r»t<  trrarv  on  t':*  lOti  cf 


barker 


Here. 


ier  the 


•re  o. 


•f  the  Ja-uirr  ;  En -'.ani  and  R~«ii  cil  the  sun 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[LAKE  DEFEATS  HOLKAR. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA. 


Notwithstanding  the  victories  of  generals 
WeUesley,  Lake,  and  Fraser  against  the  con- 
federated Mahratta  chieftains,  a  fresh  Mah- 
ratta war  had  broken  out  in  1804.  The  mili- 
tary events  of  that  year  have  been  related  in 
their  proper  place'.  In  this  year,  Lord  Lake 
resolving  to  reduce  all  the  forts  within  the 
Bhurtpore  territory,  united  his  army  to  the 
forces  which  the  late  General  Fraser  had  con- 
ducted into  the  Country,  and  immediately 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Decg,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Holkar,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  his  ally,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  The  whole  of  the  town  and  out- 
works were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  pos- 
session of  the  Anglo-Indian  arrayby  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  Holkar  and  his  allies  evacuated 
the  citadel,  fleeing  panic-struck.  Having 
obtained  possession  of  this  stronghold,  Lord 
Lake  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Bhurtpore, 
which  lies  amidst  jungles  and  water  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Agra. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year,  the  Anglo-Indian  army  moved  from 
Deeg,  and  took  up  their  encampment  ground 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  As  soon  as 
breaches  had  been  made  an  assault  was  com- 
menced ;  and  being  successfully  repelled,  re- 
peated attempts  were  made,  but  with  similar 
failure.  In  one  assault,  300  Europeans  and 
200  sepoys  were  killed  and  wounded.  By 
the  21st,  a  wide  breach  having  been  effected, 
dispositions  were  made  for  trying  another 
storm ;  but,  after  incredible  efforts  of  valour 
and  daring,  the  assailants  were  compelled  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  above  600  killed  and 
wounded.  In  two  subsequent  assaults,  in 
each  of  which  Lake  lost  above  1,000  men  and 

*  In  the  month  of  December,  1801,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  British  ministry  and  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley  intended  to  re- 
turn to  England, he  having  applied  to  the  government 
at  home  for  that  purpose.  In  1802  he  resigned  the 
government  of  India,  and  signified  his  intention  of 
embarking  for  Europe  at  the  close  of  1803;  but  he 
was  speedily  requested  by  both  parties  to  postpone 
his  departure  until  January,  1804.  At  that  period, 
the  treaties  of  peace  which  hsd  been  recently  con- 
cluded with  the  Mnhrattas  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
had  not  reached  Calcutta,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
conquered  territories,  together  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  alliances  in  various  parts  of  India,  induced 
his  lordship,  from  principles  of  public  duty,  to  defer 
his  departure.  He  therefore  determined  to  wait  till 
1805,  in  August  of  which  year  he  left  India  on  board 
the  Fiorenso  frigate. 


officers  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade,  during  which 
new  batteries  being  raised,  and  fresh  forces 
and  supplies  joining  Lake,  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  despairing  of  effectual  assistance 
from  Holkar  and  Meer  Khan,  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  Bundelcund,  repaired  in  person, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  Lake's  camp,  im- 
ploring peace,  which  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  twenty  lacs  of  Furruck- 
abad  rupees  to  the  Company,  giving  up 
some  territories  which  they  had  formerly 
annexed  to  his  dominions,  pledging  himself 
never  to  hate  any  connexion  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  and  never  to  enter- 
tain, without  the  sanction  of  the  Company, 
any  foreigners  in  his  service.  Having  received 
the  first  instalment  of  the  money,  and  his 
son  (the  required  hostage  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty),  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army  broke  up  from  before  Bhurtpore, 
having  been  three  months  and  twenty  days 
before  it,  and  losing  3,100  men  and  a  great 
number  of  officers  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Lord  Lake  weut  in 
search  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  his  defeat  by  Lake's  cavalry  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  tied  across  the  Chumbul 
river,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation 
to  Aytneer.  At  this  juncture  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  arriving  in  India  to  succeed  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,*  and  disapproving  of  the 
energetic  policy  of  his  predecessor,  indicated 
an  intention  of  adopting  pacific  measures. f 
Lake's  army,  therefore,  as  the  rainy  season 
had  set  in,  was  quartered  in  the  palaces  of 
Akbar,  at  Futtypoor  Sicree,  and  those  of 
the  ancient  Mogul  chiefs  iu  and  about  Agra ; 
and  two  regiments  of  British  dragoons  took 

f  During  the  course  of  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  the  general  state  of  public  credit 
in  India  was  improved  in  a  proportion  of  more  than 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  the  Company's  paper,  which  on 
his  arrival  bore  a  discount  of  a  like  per  centage, 
was  nearly  at  par  at  all  the  presidencies,  while  the 
growing  resources  of  India  not  only  kept  pace  with 
the  demands  on  them,  but  the  Indian  territories 
actually  contributed  upwards  of  ten  million  sterling 
in  aid  of  the  mother  country.  During  his  adminis- 
tration, also,  the  various  sources  of  commerce  through- 
oat  India  were  materially  extended  and  improved ; 
the  defective  parts  of  the  frontier  considerably 
strengthened ;  our  political  relations  defined  and 
consolidated;  the  permanent  annual  revenues  of 
India  more  than  doubled  rand  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  our  Indian  possessions  established  on  a 
firm  basis.  ■  « 
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up  their  quarters  iu  the  mausoleum  of  Akhar 
and  his  family. 

Sciudiah  having  now  detached  his  forces 
from  those  of  Holkar,  and  the  latter  indicat- 
ing an  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Afghanistan,  he  entered  the  Sikh 
territories  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Lake 
weut  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  compelling  him 
to  cross  the  Sutlej,  followed  him  into  the 
Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers, 
and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Beaa  (the  ancient  Hyphasis  and  boundary 
of  the  Indian  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  between  which  river  and  Lahore 
Holkar  lay  encamped.  At  this  time,  instruc- 
tions were  received  by  Lord  Lake,  from  Sir 
George  Barlow,  who  had  become  governor- 
general  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Holkar;  to  which  Holkar  readily  conceded, 


as  the  whole  Sikh  confederacy  had  deter- 
mined to  withhold  all  aid  from  him.  The 
conditions  were  agreed  to  in  December,  and 
the  treaty  was  couclnded  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1806.  By  that  treaty  Holkar  agreed 
to  resign  all  claims  on  Poonah,  Bundelcund, 
and  on  any  territories  lying  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Churabul;  and,  by  the  same 
treaty,  the  Jumna  was  to  be  the  boundary  of 
the  British  possessions.  By  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  the  river  Chumbul 
was  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Company's  territories  and  those  of  Scindiah  ; 
and  the  Mahratta  chief  engaged  not  to  en- 
tertain any  Europeans  in  his  services,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  British  government. 
Thus  a  transitory  calm  ensuing  between  the 
Company  aud  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
Lord  Lake  quitted  India  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1807,  leaving  behind  him  a  high 
and  well-merited  reputation. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1805. 


The  gigantic  strides  which  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte made,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1805, 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the 
attainment  of  universal  power,*  his  astonish- 
ing military  success,  and  the  immense  ter- 
ritorial dominion  and  political  importance 
which  he  had  acquired,  are  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  His  first  measure, 
in  this  year,  was  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy,  and  the  encircling  his  brows 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  old  Lombard  kings  of  Italy,  which  had 
lain  in  repose  for  1,000  years  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  abbey  of  Monza. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Melzi  (the  vice- 
president),  and  the  councillors  of  state  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Paris  to  attend  the  imperial  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  to 
whom  it  had  been  communicated  that  the 


knees,  iu  the  most  servile  language,  prayed 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  accept  the  iron 
crown  of  the  Italian  monarchs.  The  em- 
peror replied :  "  The  people  of  Italy  have 
always  been  dear  to  me.  For  the  love  I 
bear  them,  I  consent  to  take  the  additional 
burden  and  responsibility."  To  his  secre- 
tary Bourrienne,  he  confidentially  hinted 
that  it  was  a  stepping-stone  to  greater 
things — the  union  of  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  under  one  government. 
On  April  2nd  he  set  out  for  Turin,  and 
on  the  20th  of  May  his  coronation  took 
place  at  Milan,  when,  taking  hold  of  the 
iron  crown,  he  placed  it  upou  his  head,  and 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of  defiance, 
uttered  the  expression  of  the  Lombard  kings 
on  their  enthronement — "  Dio  me  la  dicde: 
guai  a  chi  la  locca."  (God  has  giveu  it  me : 
beware  those  who  touch  it.)    Having  been 


Italian  republic  was  an  anarchy,  aud  must  be  [  crowned,  he  appointed  his  adopted  step- 
superseded  by  kingly  power  in  the  person  of 
the  French  emperor,  approached  the  imperial 
throne  iu  the  Tuileries,  and  with  bended 


•  That  such  was  hit  intention  is  evident  from  the 
following  declaration,  uttered  at  the  time  of  hi*  en- 
tering on  the  German  war:- -"In  Germany,  I  will 
pierce  England  to  the  heart,  l»y  shutting  the  whole 
continent  to  her  commerce.  1  have  also  ideas  which 
go  farther ;  but  these  are  not  matured.  There  is 
not  sufficient  similarity  among  the  seTeral  nations 
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son,  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  his  viceroy, 
and  at  the  same  time  instituted  the  order  of 
the  iron  crown,  and  a  military  conscription. 


of  Europe.  Society  reouires  to  be  . 
which  can  only  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a 
superior  power,  the  authority  of  which  over  other 
powers  shall  constrain  them  to  live  on  term*  of 
peace  and  amity.  France  is  well  situated  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  swav  for  that  purpose."—. 
of  Napoleon. 
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A   few   days  afterwards,  Durazzo,  the 
;  doge  of  the  Genoese  or  Ligurian  republic, 
i  with  a  deputation  of  Genoese  senators,  pre- 
sented  themselves   to  the  eiupcror-king, 
and  in  compliance  with  their  instructions, 
humbly  prayed  him  to  render  their  country 
happy,  by  uniting  it  to  the  French  empire. 
I  On  the  9th  of  June,  an  imperial  decree  in- 
corpora  ted  the  republic  with  the  French 
1  empire,  under  the  titles  of  Genoa,  Monte- 
notte,  and  the  Apennines :  and  thus  Genoa, 
.  which  for  1,400  years  had  maintained  a 
|  separate  existence,  and  had  nobly  fought 
'  for  its  independence  against  kings  and 
.  kaisers,  became  a  humble  appanage  of  im- 
I  perial   France.     The  imperial  creator  of 
kingdoms  and  leveller  of  republics,  next 
proceeded  to  transform  the  ancient  republic 
,  of  Lucca  into  a  principality,  together  with 
Piombino,  which  he  gave  to   his  sister 
Eliza,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  French 
empire,  under  the  title  of  the  principality 
of  Piombino.    Having  thus  secured  to  his 
family  the  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  to  France  an  important  territorial  ac- 
quisition, he  returned  to  Paris  on  the  12th 
I  of  July.    Immediately  after  this  he  likewise 
I  incorporated  Parma  and  Placentia  with  the 
|  French  empire,   under  the  title  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Military  Division :  thus  com- 
1  pleting  his  ascendancy  in  Italy. 
I  I     In  the  beginning  of  August  he  repaired 
to  the  encamped  army  at  Boulogne.  A 
I  number  of  experiments  of  embarking  and 
1  disembarking  were  repeated  in  his  presence, 
and  elicited  his  wannest  approbation.  Ney's 
I  division,  consisting  of-  2,500  men  was  em- 
i  barked  in  ten  minutes  and  a-half,  aud  the 
rclanding  was  completed  almost  as  rapidly 
i  as  the  embarkation.    On  their  disembar- 
kation the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  the  shore  in  thirteen  minutes.* 
Whenever  the  absence  of  the  blockading 
squadrons,  on  account  of  rough  weather,  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  habituate  the  troops  to 
the  sea,  they  were  embarked  a  few  hundreds 
at  a  time,  aud  the  flotilla  put  out  to  sea,  or 
stretched  along  the  coast.     But  on  the 

*  A  graphic  description  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp  has  been  given  by  an  eye- witness : — "  At  day- 
break the  wind  was  fair  for  England,  and  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  had  been  blown  down  the  Channel.  The 
trumpets  sounded — *  On  board !'  and  iu  six  hours 
t     nearly  200,000  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  artillery,  stores, 
■  1  ammunition,  and  arms  were  embarked.  Even-thing 
stcmed  favourable  for  the  adventure.     All  was 
|     hushed :  every  eye  and  ear  intent  for  the  signal  to 
get  under  weigh.    Presently  the  trumpets  pealed 
again  5  but  it  was—'  To  land  !'   The  army  disem- 


28th  of  the  month,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Emperor  Francis,  having  attacked  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  (an  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Buonaparte),  the  army  of  Englaud 
collected  at  Boulogne,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Channel  struck  their  tents,  and  marched 
away  with  great  rapidity  and  the  most  j 
direct  routes  for  the  Rhine.  For  the  first 
time,  accelerated  means  of  conveyance  were 
used  to  transport  the  army  to  its  destination ; 
20,000  carriages  were  put  into  requisition. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  tip  the  alarm  on 
the  coasts  of  England,  20,000  men,  under 
General  Brune,  were  left  at  Boulogue.  The 
flotilla  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  for 
future  operations. 

While  the  "  army  of  England"  was  making 
rapid  marches  from  Boulogne  towards  the 
Rhine,  in  five  columns  (under  Soult,  Da* 
voust,  Ney,  Lannes,  and  Murat),  Bernadotte 
and  Marraont,  to  whom  marching  orders 
had  been  expedited,  were  in  motion  with 
their  corps  d'armle  from  Hanover  and  Hol- 
land.   At  the  same  time  Massena  received 
orders  to  assume  the  offensive  in  Italy,  and 
force  his  way  through  the  Tyrolese  frontier  1 
into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.    Ber-  | 
nadotte  reached  Wurzburg,  in  Franconia,  < 
on  the  23rd  of  September ;  Marmont  passed  j 
the  Rhine  at  Casscl ;  Davoust  at  Mannheim,  i 
on  the  26th;    Soult,  Ney,  and  Lannes  ' 
effected  the  passage  on  the  same  day. 
Prince  Murat,  with  the  cavalry,  after  passing 
that  river  at  Kehl,  took  a  position  before 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  with  the  in-  i 
tention  of  inducing  the  Austrians  to  believe 
that  the  French  army  meant  to  take  that 
route.  On  the  30th,  the  great  park  of  artil- 
lery passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Heilbronn.    Napoleon  Buona- 
parte left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  September, 
and,  on  the  26th,  reached  Strasburg ;  where, 
ou  the  29th,  he  published  the  following 
proclamation  to  "the  grand   array" — a 
uame  which  was  afterwards  always  applied 
to  the  army  while  he  commanded  in  per- 
son : — "  Soldiers !   The  war  of  the  triple 
coalition  has  commenced.    The  Austrian 

barked  in  the  same  order ;  but  with  very  different  i 
feelings.    The  soldiers  looked  vexed  and  disap-  ! 
pointed,  and  even  murmurs  were  heard  as  they  re- 
tired on  the  beach.    A  brief  proclamation  was  then  j  ■ 
read,  announcing  the  imminence  of  war  with  Austria  : 
and  Russia,  and  a  consequent  change  of  destination 
for  the  grand  army.    An  unanimous  shout  of  joy 
welcomed  this  intelligence.    The  setting  sun  that 
evening  gave  4  the  army  of  England'  a  farewell 
glance  of  its  cliffs,  and  by  the  morrow's  dawn  the 
vanguard  was  on  its  way  for  Austerh'tx,** 
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army,  in  violation  of  treaties,  has  passed  the 

Inn,  and  attacked  and  chased  our  ally  from 

his  capital.    You  have  flown  to  the  defence 

of  the  frontier.    We  have  now  to  pass  the 

Rhine,  and,  by  our  presence,  ensure  the 

independence  of  the  Germanic  body,  carry 

succour  to  our  allies,  and  confound  the  pride 

of  unjust  aggressors.    We  must  not  be 

tempted   again   to   make  peace  without 

surety  :  our  generosity  must  no  longer  lead 

us  from  the  path  of  sound  policy.  Soldiers ! 

your  emperor  is  in  the  midst  of  you.  You 

arc  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  great 

nation  which,  if  necessary,  is  ready  at  my 

voice  to  rise  as  one  man,  and  overthrow 

this  new  league,  which  the  hatred  and  gold 

of  England  have  formed.    But,  soldiers !  we 

shall  nave  to  make  forced  marches — to  en- 
dure fatigues  and  privations  of  all  kinds: 

yet,  whatever  obstacles  may  be  opposed  to 

us,  we  will  surmount  them  all,  nor  rest  till 

we  have  planted  our  eagles  oh  the  territory 

of  our  enemies.'' 

Austria,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  conflict.    From  the  moment 

that  Napoleon  had  assumed  the  iron  crown 
and  incorporated  Genoa,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
ccntia  with  France,  the  fortifications  of  the 
Venetian  frontier  were  strengthened,  armies 
were  in  formation  ou  the  Inn  and  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  into  Bavaria,  and  a 
general  warlike  activity  pervaded  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  An  army  of  80,000  men, 
uudcr  Field-marshal  Ma;],,  was  directed  to 
march  to  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  re- 
quire the  elector  of  that  principality  to  unite 
his  forces  with  those  of  Austria  for  the  de- 
fence of  Germany.  The  Archduke  Charles 
was  detached  with  50,000  men  iuto  Upper 
Italy ;  and  the  Archduke  John  was  stationed, 
with  30,000  men,  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  communica- 
tion with  Murk's  army  and  that  of  Italy, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  An  army  of 
reserve,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  called 
the  "  army  of  Bohemia,"  lay  in  Mack's  rear, 
and  covered  Vienna  and  the  hereditary  states; 
while  another  corps  d'arm^e  was  stationed 
in  Galicia,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Russians,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
co-operate  with  them.  Before  Mack  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  declining  to  co-operate  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  had  retired  his  forces, 
amounting  to  20,000  men, into  Franconia,  and 

effected  a  junction  with  the  French  under  I  secure  his  retreat  iuto  Bohemia)  at  Elchingen 
Bemadotte.  The  electors  of  Baden  and  Wiir-  and  the  bridges  of  Giinzburg,  with  the  loss 
tcmburg  also  fraternised  with  Buonaparte.    |  of  3,000  men  and  all  his  artillery;  and  soon 
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Mack,  falling  into  the  old  Austrian  error 
of  supposiug  that  what  had  been  previously 
done  must  necessarily  be  repeated,  instead 
of  occupying  the  line  of  the  river  Inn,  which, 
extending  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Danube 
at  Passau,  affords  a  strong  defence  to  the 
Austrian  territory,  and  on  which  he  might 
have  waited  in  comparative  safety  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  (as  the  route  of  the 
French,  on  previous  occasions  of  invasion, 
had  been  by  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest), 
to  secure  these  defiles,  he  established  him- 
self at  Ulm,  Mcmmingcn,  Stockach,  and  the 
line  of  the  IUcr  and  Danube,  with  advanced 
posts  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Bavaria.  To  confirm 
and  keep  Mack  in  his  hallucination,  Murat 
with  the  cavalry  manoeuvred  in  front  of  the 
defiles,  so  as  to  withdraw  attention  from 
the  movements  of  the  other  French  corps. 

The  consequence  of  Mack's  error  was, 
that  while  he  was  in  expectation  of  bciug 
attacked  in  front  of  Ulm,  the  French  army 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany  by  the 
left  side  of  the  Danube ;  and  then  crossing 
that  river  at  Donuuworth,  Neuburg,  and 
Ingolstadt,  took  ground  in  his  rear,  inter- 
rupting his  communication  with  Yicnna. 
Intheconrse  of  the  advance,  severe  skirmishes 
had  occurred  with  different  divisions  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Donawcrth,  Wcrtingen, 
Giinzburg,  Elchingen,  and  other  places 
memorable  in  the  British  campaign  of  Blen- 
heim under  Marlborough.  At  Wertingen 
(October  10th) — which  is  between  Ulm  and 
Augsburg — Murat  and  Lannes,  with  eighty 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  attacked  twelve  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers  and  five  squadron*  of 
cuirassiers;  when  Auffenbcrg,  the  imperial 
general,  forming  his  infantry  in  one  great 
square,  with  the  cuirassiers  at  the  angles, 
the  combat  was  severe;  but  Oudinot  reaching 
the  field  of  battle  with  a  brigade  of  French 
grenadiers  and  some  artillery,  an  opening 
being  made  in  an  angle  of  the  square,  the 
French  cavalry  rushed  in  at  the  aperture. 
Four  thousand  prisoners,  many  standards, 
with  all  the  artillery,  were  the  trophies  of 
the  victors.  The  foil  owing  dav  Soult  sur- 
prised and  captured  a  division  of  5,000  under 
General  Spaugeuburg,  at  Memmingen ;  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  Ney  defeated  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  (who  was  descending  from 
the  Tyrol,  by  forced  marches,  to  guard  the 
passages  of  the  Danube,  and  if  necessary, 
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afterwards  8,000  Austrians  surrendered  At 
Nordlingen.  Thus  while  the  advanced  guards, 
under  Murat  and  Ney,  were  pursuing  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  success,  the  body  of  the 
grand  army  was  rapidly  sweeping  round  the 
Austrian  flanks  and  rear.  From  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  grand  army  on  the 
26th  of  September,  to  the  12th  of  October 
{the  day .  of  Ney's  victory  of  Elchingen), 
above  20,000  prisoners  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  and,  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  their  crossing  that  river, 
Mack's  doom  was  sealed  :  he  was  shut  up  in 
Ulm  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  the 
place  being  completely  invested  by  100,000 
men.  The  garrison  consisted  of  above 
30,000  men,  and  the  place  was  amply  vic- 
tualled and  stored ;  but,  on  the  17th,  Mack — 
(though  he  had  published  a  proclamation  on 
the  preceding  day,  forbidding  the  word  sur- 
render to  be  breathed  within  the  walls  on 
pain  of  death) — and  his  garrison  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion of  all  sorts,  and  about  3,500.  horses,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  a  waggon- 
load  of  Austrian  standards  was  expedited  to 
Paris  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  its  inhabitants. 
During  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  Buona- 
parte was  posted  on  a  little  hill  in  front  of 
his  army.  There  he  received  the  Austrian 
generals ;  in  his  address  to  whom  are  these 
remarkable  words — alluding  to  the  Austrian 
and.  Russian  alliance : — "  It  is  criminal,"  said 
he,  "  to  bring  on  nations  a  foreign  invasion : 
to  betray  Europe  by  introducing  into  her 
disputes  hordes  of  Asiatics.  The  union 
formed  with  those  barbarians  (the  Russians 
of  the  north),  will  appear  a  monstrous  thing 
in.  history.  It  is  a  compact  of  the  dogs  and 
ahepherda  with  wolves  against  the  sheep, — a 
thing  which  could  never  have  been  conceived 
by  a  statesman."  It  is  deserving  of  observa- 
tion, .that  Buonaparte  was  the  first  person 
who  divined  Russian  encroachment.  In  the 
spirit-stirring  proclamation  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  French  army  on  this  occasion, 
he  said :  "  Soldiers  of  the  grand  army ! — In 
fifteen  days  we  have  concluded  a  campaign. 
The  army  which,  with  so  much  ostentation 
and  presumption,  had  advanced  to  our  fron- 
tiers is  annihilated.  Of  115,000  men,  who 
composed  it,  60,000  are  prisoners:  they 
will  replace  .our  conscripts  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  whole  park  of  ammunition,  and  ninety  I 
standards  are  in  our  power :  of  that  whole 
army  not  15,000  have  escaped.   Soldiers  1  a  j 


second  campaign  awaits  ns.  The  gold  of 
England  has  brought  against  us  a  Russian 
army  from  the  extremities  of  the  universe : 
we  will  make  it  undergo  the  same  fate." 
Two  days  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
Murat  with  his  division,  which  formed  the 
left  wing  of  the  grand  army,  invested  Troch- 
telfingen,  and  compelled  its  garrison  of 
10,000  men  to  capitulate. 

Intelligence  being  now  received  that  the 
van  of  tho  Russian  army  had  entered  Lintz, 
the  French  pushed  on  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  crossing  the  Iser,  ap- 
proached rapidly  to  the  Inn,  and  effecting 
the  passage  of  that  river,  continued  their 
advance  to  Saltzburg  and  Lintz,  following 
the  route  of  the  retiring  Russians.  In  its 
advance,  the  vanguard  of  the  grand  army 
had  met  with  several  sanguinary  checks 
from  the  Russians. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  the  campaign  was  fiercely 
contested  in  Italy.  Massena,  in  his  ad- 
vance from  Lombardy  towards  the  Venetian 
states,  where  the  Archduke  Charles  was  at 
the  head  of  60,000  imperialists,  crossed  the 
Adige  at  Verona,  and  attacked  on  the  29th  of 
October  the  Austrian  general  in  his  almost 
Impregnable  position  of  Caldicro,  but  was 
driven  back  to  his  ground  in  front  of 
Verona.  Renewing  his  assault  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  a  terrible  conflict  he  was 
again  driven  back,  each  side  having  lost 
above  4,000  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
next  day  the  assault  was  renewed,  and  an 
equally  fierce  contest  ensuing,  the  French 
were  driven  back;  but  Massena  being  re- 
inforced by  2,500  troops  under  St.  Oyr, 
from  Naples,  and  the  archduke  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  disasters  in  Germany, 
he,  on  November  1st,  abandoned  his  strong 
position,  and  pushing  forwards  into  the 
mountains  of  Carinthia  (having  previously 
caused  his  cannon  and  bnggagc  to  defile  to 
the  rear  by  another  road),  he  prepared  to 
hasten  to  the  protection  of  the  capital,  satis- 
fied it  was  no  longer  possible  to  defend 
Italy.  On  approaching  the  intrenchments 
of  Caldiero,  the  French  fouud  them  stripped 
of  artillery,  and  in  the  occupation  of  only  a 
few  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard.  On  the  day 
following  Massena  advanced  in  pursuit ;  but 
the  imperialists  having  gained  a  full  march 
upon  him,  reached  Lay  bach  in  Carinthia, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Archduke 
John  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which 
had  escaped  from  the  Tyrol  and  its  various 
encounters  with  Ney.    On  the  other  hand, 
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Massena  bad  established  himself  at  Klagen- 
furt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia,  and  thus 
came  in  direct  communication  with  "  the 
grand  army"  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

After  the  surrender  of  Ulm  and  the 
Austrian  garrison,  the  broken  and  shattered 
remnant  of  the  Austrian  forces  rallied  from 
different  quarters  round  the  Russian  array 
assembled  at  Briinn  in  Moravia.  Thither 
the  French  army  rapidly  advanced ;  but 
on  their  approach,  the  combined  Austrian 
j  and  Russian  armies  retreated  to  Olmutz, 
nearly  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Mo- 
ravia. But  an  event  had  happened  in 
the  iuteriiu  which  seemed  to  menace  the 
good  fortune  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  had,  at  torchlight,  with 
clasped  hands,  sworn  an  oath  of  eternal 
friendship  and  alliance  ;  but  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  rendered  the 
solemn  engagement  nugatory. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  army  con- 
tinued to  advance,  gaining  in  its  progress 
several  minor  victories,  till  Mortier's  corps 


reached  the 


vi  l 


Diernstcin,  when  it 


encountered  a  Russian  corps  under  Doctoroff, 
and  received  a  severe  check,  two-thirds  df 
Gazan'a  division  having  fallen,  and  three 
eagles  being  taken.  At  this  period  of  the 
campaign,  Count  Giulay,  one  of  the  generals 
who  had  been  included  in  the  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  arrived  with  proposals  for  an  armistice  ; 
but  Napoleon  Buonaparte  refusing  to  accede 
to  the  proposition,  unless  Venice  and  the 
Tyrol  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  gua- 
rantee the  sincerity  of  the  allies,  the  em- 
peror and  his  family  quitted  Vienna  for 
Presburg  on  the  7th  of  November.  On 
the  13th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  was  in  the  suburbs  of  that  citv,  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  roads  leading  to  it. 
On  the  day  after  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
established  his  head-quarters  there,  when 
the  authorities  of  the  city  waited  on  him  to 
present  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  petition  for  his  clemcucy.  The  imperial 
eagle  of  France  was  now  exalted  in  triumph 
over  the  griffin  eagle  of  Austria,  on  the 
turrets  of  the  palace  of  Charlemagne.  Im- 
mense military  stores  and  equipments  were 
found  in  the  arsenals. 

Appointing  General  Clarke  governor  of 
Vienna,  and  lcaviug  Marmont  to  protect  it, 
and  guard  the  roads  to  Italy  and  Hungary, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  on  the  loth,  ad- 
vanced with  the  corps  of  Murat  aud  Lannes 
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against  the  allied  Austro- Russian  army, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Znaym  before 
the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
the  French  advance  guard  overtook  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  enemy,  when  a  heavy 
convoy  of  100  loaded  waggons  fell,  almost 
without  a  combat,  into  their  hands.  At  the 
same  time  Milhaud,  with  a  brigade  of  chas- 
seurs, captured  190  pieces  of  cannon.  In 
the  meantime  Mortier  and  Bcrnadotte  had 
entered  Innspriick,  the  Tyrolesc  capital, 
and  were  fast  advancing  on  the  rear  of 
the  Russians.  Heavy  contributions  were 
imposed  on  the  conquered  countries  of  Aus- 
tria. 

On  the  17th,  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Znaym,  the  Rus- 
sians having  evacuated  Briinn  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
While  riding  over  the  plain  between  Briinn 
and  the  village  of  Austerlitz  (which  are 
about  two  miles  distant),  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte said  to  his  general :  "  Study  this  field ; 
we  shall,  ere  long,  have  to  contest  it." 

Napoleon  Buouaparte,  on  being  informed 
that  the  Russian  emperor  was  present  in  the 
hostile  camp,  sent  Savary  (under  pretence  of 
presenting  his  compliments  to  him,  but  in 
reality  as  a  spy)  with  instructions  to  observe, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  troops.    Savary,  whom  "na- 
ture had  made  for  a  spy,  and  habit  and  long 
practice  had  perfected  in  the  art,"  on  his 
return  (as  Napoleon  acknowledges  in  one  of 
his  bulletins),  informed  his  master  that  the 
Russian  emperor  was  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
young  coxcombs,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  expressed  overweening  confidence 
in  themselves  and  contempt  for  their  oppo- 
nents.   All  the  reverses  of  the  previous 
campaign  were,  as  they  hinted,  the  result  of 
unpardonable  cowardice  among  the  Aus- 
trians,  whose  spirit  had  been  broken  by  the 
wars  in  Italy :  but  they  were  the  country- 
men of  Suwarroff,  who  had  beaten  the 
French  out  of  all  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
Lombard  conquests  ;  and  the  first  general 
battle  would  show  what  sort  of  enemies  the 
Russians  were.    Having,  before  he  received 
this  information,  advanced  several  leagues 
beyond  Austerlitz  (on  the  plain  midway  be- 
tween which  and  Briinn  he  had  determined  to 
be  his  battle-field),  Napoleon  retreated  on  that 
position  with  a  studied  semblance  of  confu- 
sion.   The  Russian  emperor  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Prince  Dolgorucki,  to  return  the 
1  compliment,  and  an  offer  to  treat  on  the 
I  following  conditions  :— the  independence  of 
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Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy; 
the  evacuation  of  Naples ;  indemnity  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville. 

Buonaparte,  as  if  the  interior  of  his  camp 
displayed  scenes  which  he  did  not  wish  the 
Russian  messenger  to  witness,  met  Dolgo- 
rucki  at  the  outposts,  which  the  soldiers 
were  in  the  act  of  hastily  covering  with  field- 
works,  like  an  army  which  seeks  to  shelter 
conscious  weakness  under  intrenchments. 
Encouraged  by  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
thought  the  French  were  placed,  Dolgorucki 
delivered  his  instructions,  which  Buonaparte 
rejected,  saying:  "If  that  is  your  errand, 
you  may  return  and  tell  the  Emperor  Alex- 

|  ander  that  I  had  no  conception  of  these  ex- 
pectations when  I  sought  an  interview.  I 
would  have  shown  him  my  army,  and  referred 
to  his  equity  for  the  conditions  of  peace. 
But,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  we  must  fight." 
On  Dolgorucki's  report  to  the  Russian  em- 
peror of  the  precarious  position  in  which  he 

:  believed  the  French  army  was,  the  emperor 

'  and  his  council  of  war  determined  on  an 
immediate  attack.  From  their  belief  that 
the  French  army  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
treat, the  allies  adopted  the  determination 
of  extending  their  left  wiug,  in  order  to  turn 

1  the  right  of  their  opponents,  and  take  them 
in  flank  and  rear;  thus  cutting  them  off 
from  Vienna.  For  this  purpose,  quitting,  on 
November  27th,  their  positions  at  Olmutz, 

'  and   their  intrenchments  on  a  chain  of 

I  heights,  where  they  might  have  received  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  to  great  advantage,  and 

j  have  lain  in  safety  till  the  archdukes  Charles 
and  John  could  come  to  swell  their  array 

t  with  the  armies  from  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, they  descended  into  the  plain,  and 
advanced  upon  Briinn;  and  the  outposts 

i  were  pushed  forward  within  a  small  distance 

I  of  Ansterlitz.  On  perceiving  the  fatal  move- 
ment, Buonaparte,  with  rapturous  joy,  ex- 
claimed, "Before  sunset  to-morrow  that 
army  is  mine."  The  sudden  advance  of  the 
Austrians  caused  an  immediate  concentra- 
tion of  the  French  troops,  by  forced  marches, 
to  the  intended  field  of  battle.  The  forces 
of  the  hostile  armies  amounted  each  to  about 
75,000  men. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  now  despairing  of 
the  realisation  of  the  delusive  hope  which 

•  The  reason  why  Buonaparte  gave  thia  promise 
was,  that  on  the  preceding  day,  while  he  was  going 
through  the  ranks,  and  while  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
cries  of  "  Vive  1'Empereur !"  along  the  whole  line, 
an  old  grenadier  cried  out,  "  Promise  us  that  you 
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Buonaparte  had  held  out  to  him,  that  were 
Austria  humbled,  the  imperial  crown  might  | 
be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
sent  the  envoy,  Count  Haugwitz,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  the  mediation  of  that 
power  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
with  directions  to  declare  war  if  this  was 
refused.  On  being  introduced,  and  inti- 
mating that  he  was  the  bearer  of  an  im- 
portant communication,  "  Count,"  said 
Buonaparte — who  knew  that  the  mission  had 
a  double  face,  and  that  peace  or  war  de- 
pended on  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight — 
"  you  may  see  that  the  outposts  of  the  armies 
are  already  meeting ;  there  will  be  a  battle 
to-morrow ;  return  to  Vienna,  to  your  con- 
ferences with  Talleyrand,  and  deliver  your 
message  when  it  is  over."  Haugwitz,  as  he 
had  no  Prussian  army  in  his  train,"  obeyed 
the  bidding. 

The  whole  of  the  day  of  the  1st  of  December 
was  spent  by  both  armies  in  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  conflict.  Though  the 
night  was  bitterly  cold  and  stormy,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  went  from  bivouac  to  bivouac,  j 
conversing  familiarly  with  his  soldiers,  and 
uttering  short  and  easily-retained  expres-  j 
sions  to  keep  up  their  courage  and  serve  as 
rallying-words.    Worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  I 
snatched  a  half-hour's  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  j 
bivouac  fire,  and  on  waking  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  army  : — 

"Soldiers! — The  Russian  army  has  pre- 
sented itself  before  you  to  revenge  the 
disaster  of  the  Austrians  at  Ulm.  They  are 
the  same  men  whom  you  conquered  at 
Hollabrunn,  and  on  whose  flying  traces  you 
have  followed.  The  positions  which  we  , 
occupy  are  formidable ;  and  while  they  are 
marching  to  turn  my  right,  they  must  pre*  1 
sent  their  flank  to  your  blows.  Soldiers ! 
I  myself  will  direct  all  your  battalions ;  I 
will  keep  myself  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire,*  if,  with  your  accustomed  valour,  you 
carry  disorder  and  confusion  into  the 
enemy's  ranks ;  but  should  victory  appear 
for  a  moment  uncertain,  you  shall  see  your 
emperor  expose  himself  to  the  first  strokes ; 
for  victory  must  not  be  doubtful  on  this 
occasion,  especially  when  the  reputation  of 
the  French  infantry  is  at  stake,  which  is  so 
dear  an  interest  to  the  honour  of  the  whole 
nation." 

will  keep  yourself  out  of  the  fire,  and  only  combat 
with  your  eyes."  "  I  promise  you,"  replied  Buona- 
parte, "  I  will  remain  with  the  reserve  until  you  need 
me."  At  this  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
soldiery  towards  their  emperor  knew  no  bounds. 
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Long  before  the  morning's  dawn  he  was 
on  horseback.  Thick  fogs  and  mists  hung 
over  the  plain  and  the  neighbouring  heights 
on  which  the  allied  army  was  encamped; 
but  the  sun  at  length  breaking  through  the 
vapoury  and  cold  obscurity,  appeared  red 
and  lurid,  like  a  globe  dipped  in  blood. 
Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  mist  clearing 
away,  the  sun  rose  with  unclouded  splen- 
dour. 

The  enemy  was  now  in  motion ;  and  the 
French  army  appeared  formed  in  columns 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte immediately  rode  through  the  foremost 
ranks,  exclaiming  :  "  Soldiers  !  the  enemy 
has  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  your 
blows ;  we  shall  finish  the  war  with  a  clap 
of  thunder." 

According  to  their  arrangement,  a  large 
division  of  Russians  advancing  to  turn  the 
French  right  flank,  was  unexpectedly  op- 
posed by  Davoust's  division,  whieh  was  posted 
behind  the  convent  of  Raigern.  By  this 
movement  a  large  gap  was  occasioned  in  the 
allied  line,  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
observing,  ordered  Soult  to  rush  forward 
with  the  right  wing,  intersect  the  line  of  the 
enemy,  and  sever  the  left  wing  from  the 
centre.  To  restore  the  communication  thus 
cut  off,  the  Russian  guards  forming  the  re- 
serve, under  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine, 
posted  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Austerlitz  (where  the  emperors  Alexander 
and  Francis  were  stationed  viewing  the 
battle),  rushed  forward  and  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  Soult's  division.  The  encounter 
took  place  on  an  eminence  called  the  hill  of 
Pratzcn.  After  a  fierce  contest,  in  which 
success  and  failure  variously  attended  the 
efforts  of  each  side,  the  Russians  were  broken 
and  dispersed  by  a  furious  charge  of  the 
imperial  guard  under  Bessicres. 

During  this  contest  on  the  left,  close  co- 
lumns of  the  allies  had  been  directed  iu  con- 
tinuous charges  against  the  centre  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Murat.  The 
Russian  cavalry  had  already  penetrated  the 
French  squares,  and  were  sabring  the  men, 
when  Rapp,  with  the  chasseurs  and  gre- 
nadiers of  the  guard,  furiously  charging 
and  overthrowing  them  in  an  instant,  they 
fled  in  confusion.  The  right  wing  had 
hitherto  contested  well  against  the  impetuo- 
sity of  Lanncs;  but  the  left  and  centre 
haviug  been  overthrown,  Buonaparte  was 
enabled  to  gather  round  them  his  forces  on 
every  side,  and  his  artillery  plunging  inces- 
sant fire  on  them  from  the  heights,  they 
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found  it  impossible  to  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  driven  into  a  hollow,  where  the 
frozen  lake  of  Satschan  offering  the  only 
means  of  escape,  they  rushed  in  a  body 
with  their  artillery  and  cavalry  upon,  the 
ice,  and  from  the  storm  of  shot  discharged 
after  them,  the  frail  support  broke,  and 
above  2,000  men  perished.  With  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  discomfited  emperors  escaped 
with  the  remains  of  their  routed  forces.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  was  30,000  men;  that  of  the 
French  12,000.  The  trophies  of  the  victors 
were  two  complete  parks  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  180  pieces  of  cannon,  400  caissons, 
forty-five  standards,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  baggage  and  stores.  Thus  terminated 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  and  such  was  the 
consternation  produced  by  the  disaster,  that 
in  a  council  of  war  held  at  midnight,  it  was 
determined  to  dispatch  Prince  Lichtenstein 
to  Buonaparte's  head-quarters,  to  solicit  him 
to  grant  the  humbled  Emperor  Francis  an 
interview.  The  following  morning  being 
appointed  for  his  reception,  he  repaired,  with 
a  small  escort,  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which 
was  near  a  windmill  on  the  roadside  near 
Sarutchitz,  about  three  leagues  from  Auster- 
litz. He  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  Na- 
poleon's tent,  which  had  been  pitched  for  the 
purpose,  and  where  a  bivouac  fire  had  been 
kindled  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
Having  exchanged  salutations  and  embraced, 
the  Austrian  emperor  styled  his  French  foe, 
"  Sir,  my  brother."  "  Such  are  the  palaces," 
said  Buonaparte,  "  which  you  have  compelled 
me  to  occupy  for  the  last  two  months."  "  You 
have  made  so  good  use  of  them,"  replied 
Francis,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  complain 
of  their  accommodation."  The  interview 
lasted  two  hours.  Buonaparte  and  Francis 
re-embracing  each  other,  agreed  that  an 
armistice  should  be  signed,  by  virtue  of 
which  all  hostilities  should  cease,  and  the 
Russians  should  retire  by  slow  marches  into 
their  own  country.  So  pleased  was  Alex- 
ander with  this  condition,  that  when  Savary 
waited  on  him  next  day,  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  the  terms,  he,  in  his  reply,  styled 
Buonaparte  "the  predestined  of  Heaven." 
On  the  6th  the  Russians  commenced  their 
march  towards  their  own  territories  in  a 
pitiable  condition ;  and  Buonaparte,  on  his 
departure  from  Vienna  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  peace  about  to  commence 
at  Presburg,  addressed  the  following  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops: — "Soldiers!  I  am 
content  with  you ;  you  have  decorated  your 
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eagles  with  immortal  glory :  peace  caunot 
be  now  far  distant.  When  everything  neces- 
|  sary  to  secure  the  happiness  aud  prosperity 
of  our  country  is  obtained,  I  will  lead  you 
back  to  France.  My  people  will  again  be- 
hold you  with  joy ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  one  of  you  to  say,  'I  was  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,'  for  all  your  fellow-citizens  to 
exclaim,  '  There  is  a  brave  man  !' "  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  liberal  donations  to  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  pensions  to  the 
wounded  and  the  widows  of  the  slain.  On 
his  road  to  Vienna,  meeting  a  large  convoy 
of  wounded  Austrians  on  their  route  for  the 
hospitals,  he  descended  from  his  carriage, 
and,  with  his  hat  off,  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
;  as  the  wounded  passed,  "  Honour  to  the 
'  brave  in  misfortune !" — an  act  which  not  only 
won  the  affections,  but  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  those  who  had  lavished  their 
blood  in  combating  his  powers. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
the  treaty  of  Presburg  was  signed,  by  virtue 
of  which  Austria  ceded  Venice  and  the 
|     Venetian  provinces  in  Upper  Italy,  Istria, 
I    Dalmntia,  and  those  on  the  coast  of  Albania 
to  France ;  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg;  and  to  the  other 
liege  vassals  of  Frauce  (the  electors  of 
I  Wurtemberg  and  Baden),  Brisgau  and  other 
territories;   thus  transferring  to  the  con- 
i  queror  more  than  20,000  square  miles  of 
1  territory,  about  3,000,000  of  subjects,  and 
a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ten  milliou  and 
a-half  of  florins.   In  a  secret  article,  the  same 
unhappy  state  agreed  to  pay  to  her  conqueror 
140,000,000  francs  as  a  military  contribu- 
tion.   On  the  loth  a  treaty  of  alliance  had 
been  made  between  France  and  Prussia,  by 
which  Hanover  was  made  over  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  last-mentioned  power,  on  the 
cession  of  the  margravatcs  of  Baireuth  and 
Anspach,  with  the  principalities  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Clevcs,  to  France.    On  the  27th, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  bulletin  issued  from 

•  The  Emperor  Francis,  in  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg. had  agreed  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way. 
either  as  chief  of  the  empire,  or  as  co-sovereign,  of 
any  acts  which  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  AVurtcm- 
berg  or  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden  might  think  pro- 
per to  adopt  in  their  character  of  sovereigns :  a  con- 
dition which  virtually  dissolved  the  Germanic  em- 
j  pire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Buonaparte's  future 
designs  against  the  power  of  that  weak  prince, 
t  The  tatter  part  of  that  proclamation  possesses  a 
I  magic  language,  all-powerful  on  the  hearts  of  sol- 
|  diers,  and  contains  that  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
,  sentiments,  that  tone  of  sympathy  anil  companion- 
|  ship,  which  had  so  electric  an  effect,  and  produced 
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Presburg,  the  conqueror  announced  that 
Marshal  St.  Cyr  was  advancing  by  rapid 
marches  to  Naples,  "  to  punish  the  treason 
of  a  criminal  queen."  "Shall  we  pardon 
an  infatuated  king  a  fourth  time?"  ex- 
claimed the  haughty  dispenser  and  despoiler  \ 
of  crowns.  "  No  !  the  dynasty  of  Naples 
has  ceased  to  reign — its  existence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  repose  of  Europe  and  the 
honour  of  my  crown."  In  the  meantime 
he  had  raised  his  vassals,  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  to  the  rank  of 
kings  the  Elector  of  Baden  he  had  created 
grand-duke;  and  on  his  brother-in-law, 
Murat,  he  conferred  the  independent  sove- 
reignty of  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  which 
Prussia  had  ceded  on  obtaining  Hanover  and 
the  other  British  dominions  in  Germany. 
On  the  29th,  the  principal  actor  in  these 
memorable  scenes  announced  the  conclusion 
of  peace  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  ob- 
served, that  "  they  should  see  him  sur- 
rounded with  the  grandeur  and  splendour 
which  belong  to  the  sovereign  of  the  first 
people  in  the  univcrsc/'t  He  left  Vienna 
(from  the  arsenal  of  which  he  had  abstracted 
2,000  pieces  of  cannon),  and  set  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1806,  having  recrossed  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg — one  hundred  days  having 
elapsed  since  he  had  crossed  that  river  and 
completed  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz. 

Two  episodes  occurred  during  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  Austerlitz,  which  were 
the  proximate  causes  for  remodelling  the 
dynasties  of  two  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1805, 
it  had  been  agreed  by  a  convention  entered 
into  on  the  21st  of  September,  by  Buona- 
parte and  the  King  of  Naples,  that  the 
French  should  withdraw  their  forces  from  , 
the  seaports  which,  in  consequence  of  tho 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  had 
seized  in  the  Neapolitan  territories ;  and  that 
the  king  should  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

so  marvellous  heroism  in  his  troops : — "  In  the  be- 
ginning of  May  next,  I  shall  give  a  fete  in  Paris, 
when,  after  all  our  hardships,  you  shall  be  arranged 
around  my  palace — the  preservers  of  our  national 
interest  and  glory,  and  the  witnesses  of  our  country's 
happiness.    The 'idea  that  thia  felicity  is  in  store  for 
you  imparts  joy  to  my  heart,  and  inspires  me  with 
the  most  tender  emotions.     We  will  consecrate,  1 
worthily,  the  memory  of  those  who  have  died  on  the  ! 
field  of  honour  j  till,  inspired  by  the  example  of  our 
fallen  comrades,  the  world  shall  wonder  at  our  deeds  1 
against  those  who  would  dare  to  assail  our  honour, 
or  be  basely  seduced  by  the  gold  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  continent" 
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But  the  court  of  Naples,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  St.  Cyr*s  army  into  the  north  of  Italy  to 
reinforce  Massena's  division  against  Prince 
Charles,  manifesting  its  old  aversion  to  its 
French  alliance,  a  combined  fleet — having  on 
board  10,000  Russian  and  3,000  English 
troops,  from  Malta  and  Corfu,  in  pursuance 
of  the  general  plan  of  operations  concerted 
by  the  allies — landed  in  Naples  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Austria.  The  French  ambassador  imme- 
diately left  Naples,  and  the  consequence 
was  Buonaparte's  announcement,  that  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  was  no  more.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  the  English  and  Russians  eva- 
cuated the  Neapolitan  territories  on  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  and  the  imbecile  king 
aud  his  intriguing  queen  took  refuge  at 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  Their  son,  the  prince- 
royal,  in  whose  favour  they  had  abdicated, 
made  no  other  use  of  his  authority  than  to 
surrender  Naples  and  other  places  to  St. 
Cyr  on  his  approach.  Amidst  the  universal 
pusillanimity,  one  solitary  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity and  courage  iilumined  the  dark 
picture.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Philipsthal, 
who  defended  the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta, 
refused  to  surrender  it  on  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. "  Tell  your  general,"  said  he,  "  that 
Gaeta  is  not  Ulm,  nor  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
General  Mack."  The  place  was  defended 
with  a  gallantry  corresponding  to  the  noble 
declaration  made  by  its  commander.  It  did 
not  surrender  till  the  17th  of  July,  1800, 
and  its  brave  governor  had  been  dangerously 
wounded. 

According,  also,  to  the  general  plan  of 
operations  concerted  by  the  allies,  it  was 
determined  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north 
of  Germany  in  favour  of  the  Austro- Rus- 
sian forces.  For  this  purpose,  6,000  English 
troops,  under  General  Don  and  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  were  dispatched  to  the  Baltic.  These 


troops  being  joined  by  the  king's  German 
legion,  landed  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  There 
they  formed  a  junctiou  with  12,000  Swedes 
and  about  10,000  Russians.    The  King  of 
Sweden,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Anti-Gallican  league,  was  appointed  to 
the  command.    The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was,  after  having  freed  Hanover,  to  ad- 
vance to  Holland,  and  having  liberated  that 
country,  to  threaten  the  north  of  France 
The  king,  desirous  of  emulating  the  deeds 
of  Charles  XII.,  and  his  namesake,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  when  he  reached  Ham- 
burg, assumed  the  title  of  "  Liberator  of 
Germanv;"  but,  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  field  of  action,  employed  the  time  in 
issuing   Quixotic  proclamations.     In  the 
middle  of  November,  he  entered  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  and  laid  siege  to  Hameln ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  operations,  hearing  of 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  allies  hastily  broke 
up  the  siege  ;  the  English  re-embarked  their 
forces,  the  Russians  retreated  into  Meck- 
lenburg, and  the  Swedes  took  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  the  well-fortified  town  of 
Stralsund.  The  unfortunate  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  received  with  unwillingness  and 
terror  by  his   subjects,  who  were  aware 
that  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.    Machinations  soon 
began  to  be  agitated  for  his  dethronement, 
he  being  looked  on  as  one  with  whom  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  could  never  be  reconciled ; 
and  thus  it  was  endeavoured  to  avert  from 
Sweden  the  punishment  which  it  was  sap- 
posed  must  otherwise  fall  on  it,  as  well  as  on 
the  king. 

On  September  the  9th,  the  revolutionary 
calendar  having  been  found  to  occasion 
much  trouble  and  confusion  in  political  and 
commercial  transactions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  formally  abolished,  and  the 
months  and  days  assumed  their 
names  and  divisions. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  last  year,  an  expedi- 
tion had  been  dispatched  to  recover  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  had  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Dutch.  The  expedition  consisted  of  a  squa- 
dron, composed  of  three  64-gun  ships,  one 
50,  and  four  frigates  and  sloops,  under  the  [ 
orders  of  Commodore  Sir  Home  Popham, 
and  5,000  troops,  commanded  by  Major- 
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general  Sir  David  Baird.  Having  touched  at 
St.  Salvador  for  refreshments,  the  squadron 
set  sail  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1806,  anchored  to  the 
westward  of  Robbcn  Island,  which  lies  at 
the  entrance  of  False  Bay.  On  the  6th, 
the  highland  brigade,  consisting  of  the  71st, 
73rd,  and  93rd  regiments,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  Ferguson,  effected  a 
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landing,  although  the  surf  ran  with  tre- 
mendous violence,  and  the  sharpshooters  of 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  annoying  fire.  On 
the  7th,  the  24th,  59th,  and  83rd,  having 
completed  their  landing,  with  two  howitzers 
and  six  field-pieces,  in  Leopard's  Bay,  the 
two  columns  moved  on  towards  Cape  Town. 
Ascending  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  found 
the  enemy,  to  the  amount  of  about  5,000 
men,  with  twenty-three  pieces  of  cannon, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
Jansens,  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  them. 
After  a  few  rounds  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
the  Scotch  brigade,  under  Ferguson,  im- 
petuously advancing  to  the  assault,  the 
enemy  took  to  flight,  having  sustained  a  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  of  700  men,  while 
that  of  the  assailants  was  204.  On  the 
9th,  Baird  reached  the  Salt  river,  where 


he  encamped,  the  battering  train  not 
having  yet  come  up;  but  a  flag  of  truce 
arriving  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
Cape  Town,  with  offers  to  capitulate,  on 
the  following  morning  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  signed ;  and  on  the  12th,  the 
English  took  possession  of  Cape  Town 
and  its  dependencies,  on  the  several  bat- 
teries of  which  were  113  pieces  of  brass 
cannon,  and  313  pieces  of  iron  ordnance. 
Jansens,  after  the  battle  of  the  8th,  retired 
to  the  Hottentot  territory  of  Hollands  Kloof, 
in  the  interior,  where  he  showed  a  disposition 
to  defend  himself;  but  General  Beresford 
having  been  detached  against  him,  he  sur- 
rendered, and  was  included  in  the  general 
conditions — as  a  prisoner,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Holland,  with  the  Dutch  troops  and  gar- 


INVASION  OF  NAPLES. 


On  the  withdrawal  from  Naples  of  the 
troops  under  St.  Cyr,  to  reinforce  Mas- 
sena  in  Italy,  an  Anglo-Russian  squadron 
had  landed,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1805,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  10,000  English 
troops,  under  Sir  James  Craig,  from  Sicily, 
and  14,000  Russians,  under  General  Lascy, 
from  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  English  were 
cantoned  at  Castel-a-Mare,  Torre  del  Greco, 
and  the  vicinity ;  and  the  Russians  were 
quartered  at  Naples  and  its  environs.  No 
sooner  were  the  troops  on  shore  than  the 
King  of  Naples  (in  violation  of  his  treaty  of 
neutrality,  concluded  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  under  St.  Cyr)  began,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  queen,  Caroline,  the  sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  make  preparations  for 
active  hostilities.  When  a  knowledge  of  this 
breach  of  treaty  reached  Napoleon — the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Presburg — 
he  issued  from  his  head-quarters  at  Vienna, 
the  proclamation  that  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  threat  being  re- 
ceived at  Naples,  the  Russians  and  English 
took  measures  for  their  safety.  A  courier 
had  arrived  with  orders  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  for  the  Russian  troops  to  re- 
embark  and  return  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of 
the  Russians  led  necessarily  to  that  of  the 
English,  who  returned  to  Sicily,  whither  they 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  Neapolitan 
king  and  queen.   Immediately  after  the  por- 


tentous  proclamation  was  issued  by  Napo- 
leon, a  French  army  under  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, assisted  by  Massena,  Regnier,and  other 
generals,  were  on  their  march  for  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  180G,  the  French 
were  at  Ferentino,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  and  marched  forward  in  three 
divisions.  The  right,  commanded  by  Reg- 
nier,  advanced  on  Gaeta.  The  centre  divi- 
sion, under  Massena,  met  with  no  resistance 
in  its  march  to  Naples,  which  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte entered  on  the  15th.  Capua  had 
surrendered  on  the  12th.  The  third  division 
of  the  French  army  had  marched  for  Ta- 
ranto,  which  important  city  they  took  pos- 
session of  without  opposition. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  had  now 
submitted  to  the  French,  except  Gaeta  and 
Civitella  del  Tranto,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo. 
Gaeta,  which  is  situate  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, three  sides  of  which  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  and  well-fortified 
isthmus,  was  summoned  to  surrender^  but 
its  governor,  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philip* 
stahl,  as  already  narrated,  gallantly  refusing 
to  comply,  its  siege  was  commenced. 

On  the  application  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
Admiral  Lord  Collingwood  dispatched  a  small 
squadron,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  pro- 
tect Sicily,  and  give  such  aid  and  assistance 
to  Gaeta  as  should  be  practicable.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  Sir  Sidney  arrived  with 
five  ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates,  tran*. 
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ports,  and  gun-boats,  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
and  began  his  operations  by  introducing 
into  Gacta  supplies  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  its  garrison  were  in  want. 
Having  performed  this  service,  and  left  at 
Gaeta  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frigate,  he  proceeded  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  spreading  so  great  alarm 
along  the  coast,  that  the  French  conveyed 
in  haste  to  Naples  part  of  their  battering 
train  from  the  trenches  before  Gaeta,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  attack.  It  hap- 
pened that  at  the  moment  Sir  Sidney  came 
within  sight  of  Naples,  that  city  was  illumi- 
nated on  account  of  Joseph  Buonaparte 
having  been  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  English 
admiral  to  have  disturbed  the  festivities  of 
the  intrusive  king ;  but  as  the  sufferers  from 
his  interference  must  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants, he  humanely  forbore,  and  made  for 
the  Isle  of  Capri — which  commands  the  Gulf 
of  Naples,  and  lies  immediately  opposite 
that  city,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles — of  which  he  took  possession,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  and  placed  in  it  an  English 
garrison.  He  then  proceeded  southward 
along  the  coast,  giving  all  the  annoyance 
in  his  power  to  the  enemy  ;  obstructing  by 
land,  and  intercepting  entirely  by  sea  their 
communications  along  the  shore,  so  as  to 
retard  their  operations  against  Gaeta.  On 
the  return  of  Sir  Sidney  to  Palermo,  the 
king  and  queen  appointed  him  their  viceroy 
in  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
an  insurrection  in  that  province ;  but  the 
British  admiral  soon  found  that  unless  an 
English  army  made  its  appearance  in  the 
district,  all  efforts  would  be  ineffectual :  it 
was  therefore  proposed  to  invade  the  pro- 
vince with  part  of  the  English  forces  then 
in  Sicily. 

When  Sir  James  Craig  retired  to  Sicily 
from  Naples,  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Messina,  where  he  continued  till  the 
month  of  April,  when,  in  consequence  of 
ill-health,  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir 
John  Stuart,  and  returned  home.  Shortly 
after  this  his  Sicilian  majesty  entrusted  him 
with  the  defence  of  the  eastern  coast  of 


Sicily,  and  also  gave  him  the  command  of 
the  Sicilian  troops  in  that  district.  Sir  John 
hesitated  for  a  considerable  time  before  he 
consented  to  assist  in  the  schemes  of 
the  Neapolitan  court  in  aiding  the  insur- 
gents in  Calabria.  But  being  encouraged 
by  the  flattering  accounts  given  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  Calabrcse  to  free  themselves 
of  their  Freuch  invaders,  he  at  length 
consented  to  embark  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  and  test  the  sincerity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the 
British  general  landed  in  a  bay  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Euphemia  with  an  army  of  4.800 
men — all  infantry — and  twelve  light  field- 
pieces.  Above  a  third  of  this  small  army 
consisted  of  Corsicans,  Sicilians,  and  other 
foreigners  in  British  pay. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  inviting  the 
Calabrians  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
lawful  sovereign  ;  but  few  or  none  obeying 
the  summons,  the  English  general  was  un- 
decided whether  to  re-erabark  his  troops  or 
advance  forwards,  when  intelligence  reached 
him  that  Rcgnier,  with  4,000  infantry  and 
300  cavalry,  was  encamped  on  the  sloping 
side  of  a  wooded  hill  below  the  village  of 
Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
British  posts,  and  where  he  was  hourly 
expecting  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  troops. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the 
English  general  advanced  against  the  enemy's 
position.  Rcgnier,  from  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  his  opponents,  as  also  jealousy  of 
Stuart,  who  had  been  personally  opposed 
to  him  in  Egypt,  descended  from  the  heights 
on  which  he  was  posted,  and  crossing  the 
river  Aroato,  which  ran  along  his  front, 
took  his  position  in  the  plain.  As  the 
French  army  descended  to  the  plain,  Stuart 
perceived  that  Regnier  had  been  strength- 
ened with  the  reinforcements  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  that  instead  of  being  nearly 
equally  matched,  as  they  had  been  on 
the  previous  day,  he  was  outnumbered  by 
more  than  one-half.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  the  British  general  hastened  to 
the  encounter.  The  battle  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1806. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MAIDA. 

The  battle  began  on  the  right  of  the  Eng- 1  The  right  was  composed  of  the  light  com- 
lish  army.  After  some  close  firing,  both  |  panics  of  the  2Gth,  27th,  35th,  5Hth,  61st, 
sides  prepared  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  I  81st,  and  85th  regimcnta— chiefly  young 
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and  beardless  recruits —  with  a  few  foreign- 
ers. The  first  legion  (the  famed  French 
regiment  of  light  infantry)  advanced  with 
loud  cheers  to  the  charge,  and  were  gal- 
lantly and  promptly  met  by  their  opponents. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Kempt,  perceiving  that 
his  men  were  suffering  from  the  heat  occa- 
sioned by  the  blankets  strapped  on  their 
backs,  halted  the  line  for  a  few  moments,  to 
allow  them  to  disengage  themselves  of  their 
encumbrance.  The  French,  thinking  this 
pause  was  the  hesitation  of  fear,  advanced 

I  with  a  quickened  step  and  renewed  courage. 
But  their  elation  was  momentary.  The 

I  British  line  gave  a  true  English  hurrah,  and 

I  onward  they  rushed  with  levelled  bayonets. 

I  Few  of  the  vaunting  Frenchmen  waited  the 
shock,  and,  crossing  bayonets,  they  were 
quickly  put  hora  de  combat.  The  famed 
first  legion,  being  thrown  into  irremediable 
disorder,  endeavoured  to  take  to  flight ;  but 
it  was  too  late:  Ackland's  brigade,  which 
was  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  British 
light  infantry,  met  them  again  with  the 
bayonet,  and  soon  covered  the  plain  with 
their  dead  and  wounded ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  enemy 
was  routed  and  dispersed. 

Regnier  now  made  an  effort  with  his  right 
to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  day.  Ho  as- 
sailed the  British  left  with  both  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  but  Cole's  brigade  repelled  them 
with  a  rolling  fire  of  musketry.  The  dis- 
comfited squadrons  then  rapidly  wheeling 
rouud,  endeavoured  to  turn  Cole's  flank; 
but  the  20th  regiment,*  which  had  been 
landed  from  Sicily  only  that  morning,  and 
which  had  marched  with  breathless  speed 
for  the  scene  of  action,  opportunely  appear- 
ing on  the  battle-field,  and  taking  up  their 
position  on  a  small  cover  on  the  flank,  by  a 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire,  repelled  the  cav- 
alry, who  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  battle- 
field in  undisputed  possession  of  the  British. 
Thus  the  vapouring,  supercilious  Regnier 
(as  his  own  countryman, Paul  Louis  Courierf 
admits),  was,  with  his  veteran  experienced 
troops,  "  beaten  in  a  few  minutes"  by  young, 
beardless  levies.  The  loss  of  the  French,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  exceeded 
4,000  men ;  that  of  the  English,  45  killed 
and  282  wounded.  The  victorious  English 
continued  the  pursuit  as  long  as  they  were 
able;  and  Regnier  never  halted  in  his  head- 

•  The  20th  rcRi'mcnt  was  included  in  the  num- 
ber (4,795  men)  who  comtituted  the  British  army  at 
the  battle  of  Maida. 
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long  flight  till  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Verdicr's  division  in  the  intrenched  camp  of 
Cassano.  He  committed  the  greatest  atroci- 
ties in  his  flight;  his  line  of  march  being 
marked  with  burning  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  every  town  sacked,  and  their  inhabitants 
massacred  and  insulted. 

The  results  of  this  victory  were  consider- 
able. All  the  forts  along  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  with  the  depots  of  artillery,  stores, 
and  ammunition,  collected  for  the  conquest 
of  Sicily,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stuart's 
little  army.  But,  glorious  and  successful 
as  the  expedition  had  been  to  Calabria, 
it  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  Gaeta, 
which  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Sir  John  Stuart,  being  sensible  of  his 
inability  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had 
won,  announced  his  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing the  British  forces  to  Sicily.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  his  head-quarters  were  at 
Bagnara,  near  Rcggio ;  and  on  the  23rd 
the  fort  -  of  Scylla,  opposite  Messina  (a 
place  of  great  importance  for  the  secure 
navigation  of  the  straits),  having  surren- 
dered to  one  of  his  officers,  the  whole  of 
the  British  forces  were,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  withdrawn  from  Calabria,  except 
the  garrison  of  Scylla  and  a  detachment 
of  the  78th  regiment,  under  Colonel  M'Leod, 
which  was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  of 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hoste, 
to  Cotrone,  on  the  Ionian  Sea ;  which  place, 
with  all  its  magazines,  stores,  and  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  with  1,000  pri- 
soners, capitulated.  General  Ackland  was 
also  dispatched  to  the  bay  of  Naples  with 
the  58th  and  81st  regiments,  to  make 
demonstrations  in  that  direction  which 
might  alarm  the  enemy,  and  deter  him 
from  sending  reinforcements  against  the 
Calabrian  insurgents.  For  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  insurrection,  and  expelling 
the  enemy  from  the  watch-towers  and 
castles  which  they  occupied  upon  the  shore, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  hovered  with  a  squad- 
ron along  the  coast,  assisting  the  insur- 
gents with  arms  and  ammunition,  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions,  and  conveying 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  ensued  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  savage  cruelty  on 
both  sides.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
were  men  of  the  most  infamous  character. 
Fra  Diavolo  had  been  a  robber  and  a  mur- 
derer. The  crimes  of  the  priest,  Paul  de 
Grano,  were  so  enormous,  that  his  own 
wicked  associates  were  compelled  to  punish 
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him.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  above 
one-half  of  the  70,000  men  who  had  accom- 
panied Joseph  Buonaparte  into  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory,  were  either  dead  or  in  a  hope- 
less state  in  hospital.  When  Sir  John  Stuart 
returned  from  his  glorious  expedition  to 
Calabria,  he  found  Lieutenant-general  Fox 
arrived  at  Messina,  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  Italy.  General 
Fox  appointed  Sir  John  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  Calabria.  On  Sir  John  reaching 
the  field  of  operations,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
storing some  degree  of  order  in  the  country, 


[a.d.  1806. 

and  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  mass?  or 
insurgents  ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  his  senior 
officer,  arriving  with  reinforcements  from 
England,  Sir  John  Stuart  was  superseded  in 
command,  and  returned  to  England.  But  the 
season  of  the  year  being  unfavourable  for 
military  operations  in  Calabria,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  being  of  opinion  that  no 
advantage  would  attend  co-operation  with 
the  insurgents,  the  court  of  Palermo  was 
compelled  to  abandon  its  designs  on  Naples, 
and  leave  Joseph  Buonaparte  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  usurped  throne. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  RIVER  PLATE,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Fo*  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  source  of  I  checked  in  their  progress  in  the  bay,  the 

Spaniards  opened  fire  on  the  assailants ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  British  got  near  to  them, 
they  took  to  flight,  though  they  had  2,000 
cavalry  in  their  ranks.  When  the  British 
approached  the  hill  to  which  the  enemy  had 
fled,  the  little  English  army  intrepidly 
mounted  the  eminence,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
ordnance  and  musketry,  dislodged  their  op- 
ponent*, and  drove  them  across  the  little 
river  Chuelo.  The  city,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attack,  capitulated  on  the  27th, 
the  viceroy  having  previously  retreated  to 
Cordova  with  the  garrison. 

The  Plate  River  being  remarkably  shoal 
(the  flats  extending  so  far  from  its  banks  as 
to  render  the  approach  impracticable  for 
large  ships,  and  dangerous  for  small  ones), 
the  squadron,  while  the  land  forces  were 
thus  employed,  made  demonstrations  before 
Monte  Video  and  Maldonado,  in  order  to 
alarm  and  occupy  the  garrisons  of  those 
places.  On  the  28th,  the  British  flag  was 
displayed  on  the  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres. 


commerce  to  the  merchants  of  Britain,  who, 
by  the  measures  of  Buonaparte,  were  de- 
barred from  direct  intercourse  with  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  as  also  with  the 
Spanish  transatlantic  possessions,  Sir  Home 
Popham  had  been  appointed,  during  the  Pitt 
administration,  to  confer  with  the  insurgent 
general,  Miranda,  and  concert  measures  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  British 
to  attain  a  position  on  the  continent  of 
South  America  favourable  for  the  promotion 
of  the  trade  of  England.    But,  in  defer- 
ence to  Russia,  the  project  was  abandoned 
for  the  time.    However,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Home,  being 
in  command  of  the  naval  force  there,  deter- 
mined, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  River  Plate.    Having  induced 
General  Baird  to  allow  General  Beresford 
to  accompany  him  with  a  portion  of  the 
land  force  which  had  captured  the  Cape, 
he  set  sail  from  Table  Bay  in  the  beginnin 


of  April,  1806,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Helena,  Booty  of  public  money,  stores,  artillery, 
where  he  was  joined  by  two  companies  of  and  shipping  in  the  river,  to  a  consider- 
infantry.  His  land  force  now,  including  able  extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
marines,  amounted  to  1,600  men;  and  with  victors;  above  one  million  and  a- quarter  of 
these  he  sailed,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  for  his  dollars  were  forwarded  to  the  English  ex- 
destination.     The   fleet  made  Cape   St.  |  chequer,  and  above  double  that  amount  of 


Mayo,  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  on  the  following 
day,  passing  Monte  Video,  stood  over  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river  on  which  Buenos 
Ayres  is  situated.  On  the  24th  the  troops 
were  disembarked  about  twelve  miles  from 


quicksilver  was  seised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captors.  Sir  Home  Popham  drew  a  mag- 
nificent picture  of  the  mercantile  value  ot 
the  conquest,  and  the  British  traders  were 
mightily  entranced  with  dreams  of  a  new 
El  Dorado.    But  before  the  rejoicing  for 


the  city,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy,  so  splendid  a  victory  had  run  its  course,  the 


who  were  posted  behind  a  morass  at  the 
village  of  Reduction,  about  two  miles  from 
the  beach.    The  British  guns  having  been 
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captors  were  captives ;  and  previous  to  the 
event  being  announced  in  England, 
Ayres  had  reverted  to  Spain. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[THE  BREST  FLEET. 


The  Spaniards  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise  and  panic,  and  felt  ashamed  at 
their  humiliation  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men.  Emissaries  from  Buenos  Ay  res  in- 
cited the  country-people  to  arms,  and  an 
insurrection  was  organised  in  the  city. 
When  the  plot  had  arrived  at  maturity, 
Liuieres,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  crossed  the 
river  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  landed  at 
Conchas,  above  Buenos  Ay  res,  with  1,000 
men  from  Monte  Video  and  Sacramento. 
Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  the  armed 
levies  from  the  country,  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  Bcrcsford  in  a  sally,  advanced 
again  to  the  city,  and  summoned  the  castle 
to  surrender.  The  white  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  now  in  arms.  The  small  Euglish 
garrison,  assailed  by  several  thousand  men 
from  without,  and  the  whole  population 
within  the  city,  after  a  desperate  contlict 
which  lasted  several  hours  (during  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  windows,  roofs,  and  through  holes  in  the 
street-doors),  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
loss  of  the  little  baud,  in  street-fighting, 
was  105  in  killed  and  wounded.  Thirteen 


hundred  surrendered,  who,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  were  detained  pri- 
soners, and  marched  up  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  this  calamitous  affair,  Sir 
Home  Popham  was  on  board  the  squadron 
blockading  the  Plate  River,  and  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Diadem  was  a  witness 
to  this  reverse  of  fortune  resulting  from 
his  improvident  measures.  He  continued 
to  blockade  the  river  till  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  October,  enabled  him  to  recommence 
offensive  operations.  He  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Monte  Video,  but  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  river,  he  was  forced 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise.  On  the 
29th  a  body  of  troops  was  landed  at 
Maldonado,  under  Colonel  V assail,  and  the 
Spaniards  having  been  driven  from  that 
place,  and  from  the  isle  of  Gorriti,  a  suffi- 
cient space  was  gained  for  the  encampment 
of  the  troops,  and  a  safe  anchorage  pro- 
cured for  the  shipping.  In  that  situation 
the  British  forces  remained  during  the  year, 
receiving  successive  reinforcements  from 
England  and  the  Cape,  and  preparing  for 
the  ensuing  campaign. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THIS  YF.AR. 


The  efforts  of  the  British  navy  during  this 
year  were  confined  to  the  service  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  colonics  and  commerce 
from  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
which,  during  the  winter  months,  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Euglish  blockading 
squadrons,  and  escaped  to  sea ;  but  as  soou 
as  the  course  of  the  marauding  expeditions 
was  traced,  they  were  bo  hotly  pursued  and 
closely  watched,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  renounce  their  projects,  and  consult  their  j 
safety  in  flight.    Few  of  the  ships  employed  i 
iu  these  desigus  returned  to  France.    The  j 
greater  part  of  them  were  cither  taken  or ; 
destroyed ;  and  others  perished  in  storms  | 
while  running  in  search  of  some  friendly  j 
port  to  shelter  them  from  pursuit. 

The  only  squadron  which  returned  to 
France  during  the  present  year,  was  the 

•  The  Calcutta  was  on  her  voyage  from  China, 
in  convoy  of  Indiamen  nnd  other  v«*(>]ii.  The  captain 
(Woodriff),  on  view  of  the  enemy,  threw  his  ship 
between  the  chasing  ships  and  the  convoy,  engaging 
the  Armede,  a  44-gun  frigate,  and  afterwards  the 
Maynanitnc,  of  74  guns,  for  neurlv  an  hour.  Having 
thus  occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy  until  all 
hi*  convoy  (except  a  West  Indian  brig)  wero  iu  safety, 
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Rochcfort  squadron,  under  Admiral  Alle- 
mand,  which  had   sailed  from  that  port  | 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  year.    After  : 
having  waited  iu  vain  at  the  appointed 
latitude  of  rendezvous,  for  the  other  squa-  j 
drous  of  the  combined  fleets  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  he  proceeded  to 
cruise;  and  falling  iu  with  the  Calcutta*  of: 
50  guns,  and  many  other  vessels,  neutral  | 
and  English,  he  returned  in  the  beginning  ' 
of  this  year,  bringing  with  him  1,200  English 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  captured  vessels,  : 
aud  property  to  the  value  of  one  million 
sterling. 

The  fleet  which  escaped  from  Brestf 
harbour  in  December  of  the  last  year,  aud 
which  consisted  of  eleven  ships-of-thc-linc, 
four  frigates,  and  three  brig-corvettes,  after 
having  been  ten  days  at  sea,  separated  into 

being  much  disabled,  nnd  seeing  no  prospect  of  es- 
cape, he  surrendered. 

t  As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  the  Admiralty 
of  the  escape  of  the  I5re»t  fleet,  two  squadrons — one 
r<F  seven  sail-nf-the-linc,  under  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  and  the  other  of  six  sail-of-the-line,  under 
Sir  liichard  Strachan — were  immediately  detached  in 
pursuit. 
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two  squadrons;  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
live  ships-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  and  a 
corvette,  under  Admiral  Lcisscgnes,  and 
having  1,000  troops  and  ammunition  on 
board,  for  the  reinforcement  of  General 
1  Ferrand  at  St.  Domingo,  proceeded  to  that 
port  and  disembarked  the  troops  and  am- 
munition for  the  use  of  the  colony.  He 
then  refitted,  took  in  water  in  the  bay  of 
Occa,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  a 
fortnight. 

1  Sir  John  Duckworth,  who  had  been  cruis- 
ing off  Cadiz  till  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805,  having  been  informed  by  the  Lark 


sloop  that  the  Rochefort  squadron  had 
taken  a  small  convoy  off  the  Salvages — 
a  cluster  of  rocks  between  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe — raised  the  blockade,  and  ran  with 
five  ships-of-the-line  and  two  frigates  for 
Madeira ;  but  not  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
he  steered  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry 
for  Barbadoes,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th 
of  January,  1806,  and  was  informed  that  a 
French  fleet  had  been  at  8t.  Domingo. 
Thither  Duckworth  steered,  and  at  day- 
break of  the  Gth  of  February,  discovered 
the  enemy  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  St. 
Domingo. 


NAVAL  BATTLE  OFF  ST.  DOMINGO. 


As  soon  as  the  French  admiral  saw  the 
enemy,  recollecting  the  results  of  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  he  slipped  his 
cables  and  got  out  to  sea ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts  to  escape,  he  was 
overtaken  and  brought  to  action.  The 
battle  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  a.m.  ; 
aud  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  two  hours, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships 
were  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  three  having 
struck  their  colours,  and  two  having  been 
driven  ashore  and  burned.  The  two  frigates 
and  the  corvette,  which  had  stood  out  to  sea 
during  the  engagement,  escaped ;  but  one 
of  the  frigates,  injured  by  the  storm,  and 
running  under  jury-masts,  was  captured  by 
a  sloop-of-war.  The  loss  of  the  British 
squadron  was  seventy-four  killed  and  264 
wounded  ;  that  on  board  the  three  captured 
French  ships  exceeded  700  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  British  squadron  consisted 
of  one  80-gun  ship,  five  74's,  and  one  64; 
the  French,  one  120-gun  ship,  two  of  84 
guns,  and  two  74's. 

The  second  squadron  of  the  Brest  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Villaumez,  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but 
Villaumez  touching  at  the  Isle  of  Noronha, 
and  ascertaining  that  that  settlement  was  in 
possession  of  the  English,  he  set  sail  for  the 
West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
the  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleet.  He 
arrived  at  Martinique  about  the  end  of 
June.  Thither  he  was  tracked  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  whose  look-out  frigates 
watched  all  his  movements,  but  who  declined 
the  risk  of  an  engagement  until  reinforced 
by  Sir  John  Warren's  squadron,  which  had 
been  dispatched  from  Spithead  ou  the  4th 
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of  June.  Villaumez  having  refitted  hU 
squadron,  and  being  deserted  by  the  Vete- 
ran, (on  board  which  was  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, whom  his  brother  wished  to  make 
an  invincible  sailor),  he  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  English  fishing-vessels  and 
destroying  the  establishments  there.  But 
scarcely  had  he  turned  his  ships  towards 
the  north,  before  he  was  assailed  by  a  furious 
tempest.  On  the  14th  of  September,  his  i 
flag-ship,  the  Foudroyant,  was  attacked  by  ; 
the  English  frigate  Anson,  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  Moro  Castle ;  but  the  French 
shin  being  too  powerful,  the  frigate  bore  off, 
and  the  Foudroyant  reached  Havannah. 
Strachan's  ships  had  been  dispersed  by 
the  same  hurricane  which  had  scattered 
the  French  ships;  but  on  the  15th,  when 
the  Itnpetueux  was  standing  in  for  the  Chesa- 
peake river,  she  was  descried  by  two  English 
74's,  was  driven  ashore,  aud  burned.  Two 
other  74's,  which  had  entered  the  same  bay, 
were  also  destroyed  by  Strachan's  ships. 
The  Catsant,  which  was  the  only  ship  that 
escaped,  reached  Rochefort  in  the  mid- 
dle of  October  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  runaway  Prince  Jerome,  while 
carrying  all  sail  in  the  Veteran  for  Europe, 
falling  in  with  the  homcward-bouud  Quebec 
convoy,  captured  and  burned  six  of  the 
trading  vessels;  but  being  chased  when 
near  the  French  coast  by  a  ship-of-the-line 
and  two  frigates,  to  effect  his  escape  he  ran 
into  the  rock-bound  port  of  Concarncau, 
having  previously  cast  off  his  prizes.  The 
Veteran  was  afterwards  stranded  and  aban- 
doned, the  commander  thinking  himself  for- 
tunate to  save  the  crew  and  guns. 
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["  CCTTI  NO-OUT." 


Admiral  Linois  had  for  above  two  years 
cruised  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  seas 
almost  unmolested,  and  during  that  time  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  on  the  British 
eastern  commerce.  However,  since  his  re- 
pulse by  the  China  mercantile  fleet,  and  the 
50-gnn  ship  Centurion,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  found  his  situation 
had  become  desperate,  having  only  the 
Marengo,  74,  and  the  44-gun  frigate  La 
Belle  Pottle,  the  rest  of  his  squadron  hav- 
ing been  lost  or  sent  homeward  with  the 
prizes  he  had  taken;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  push  through  the 
British  vessels  in  search  of  him  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  endeavour  to  reach  Brest, 
from  which  port  he  had  sailed  near  three 
years  before.  On  reaching  the  European 
latitudes,  he  was  descried  by  Sir  John  War- 
ren's squadron;  and  after  a  short  action 
with  the  English  flag-ship  (the  London,  98) 
and  the  Amazon  frigate,  he  surrendered.  The 
loss  on  board  the  London  and  Amazon,  was 
fourteen  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded ; 
the  loss  of  the  Marengo  and  La  Belle 
Poule,  was  sixty-nine  killed  and  1 06  wounded. 
About  the  same  time,  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
who  had  been  long  looking  for  Linois  in 
the  Indian  sea,  found  a  Dutch  36-gun 
frigate,  six  other  armed  vessels,  and  about 
twenty  merchantmen,  and  brought  off  as 
prizes  two  armed  vessels  and  two  merchant- 
men in  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  In  Septem- 
ber, Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  while 
cruising  off  Rochefort,  after  a  running  fight 
of  several  hours,  captured  four  or  five  large 
frigates,  which  had  escaped  out  of  that  har- 
bour, and  were  destined  for  the  West  Indies, 
with  stores,  arms,  ammunition,  &c,  on 
board,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Trinidad  and 
St.  Domingo. 

The  instances  of  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise displayed  by  the  navy  of  England, 
during  this  year,  were  numerous.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  'Pomona  frigate,  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba  (August  23rd),  though  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  and  a  formidable  line  of  gun- 
boats, all  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  two 
English  frigates,  the  Aretkuta  and  Anson; 
the  action  between  the  French  frigate,  the 
Salamander,  of  44  guns,  supported  by  bat- 
teries and  troops  on  shore,  and  the  English 
•loop,  the  Constance  of  24  guns,  assisted  by 
a  sloop  of  war  and  a  gun-brig,  in  which  both 
vessels  were  stranded  and  lost,  but  not  until 
the  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  strike  his 
colours,  and  had  been  taken  possession  of; 
and  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  displayed  in 


numerous  actions,  in  which  vessels  were  cut 
out  from  under  the  protection  of  batteries,  or 
in  other  circumstances  unfavourable  for  at- 
tack, reflect  honour  on  those  engaged  in  the 
hazardous  enterprises,  and  add  additional 
glory  to  the  British  marine.  In  this  species 
of  warfare,  the  12-pounder  32-gun  frigate, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane,  stood  pre- 
eminent. In  April,  that  intrepid  seaman  was 
stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Receiving 
information  that  two  brig-corvettes  were 
lying  in  the  river  Girondc,  a  little  after  dark 
he  manned  the  boats  of  his  frigate,  the  Pallas, 
and  sent  them  up  the  river.  The  two  vessels 
were  above  the  shoals,  and  protected  by  two 
heavy  land  batteries.  After  dark  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  Cochrane  being 
prevented  by  the  shoals  from  getting  into 
the  river,  anchored  his  frigate  close  to  the 
Cordovan  lighthouse,  and  sending  his  boats 
in,  the  sailors  boarded  the  vessel  (though 
she  mounted  fourteen  long-pounders,  with  a 
crew  of  ninety-five  men)  and  brought  her  out. 
But  daylight  and  the  flood-tide  found  tho 
gallant  captors  still  within  risk  of  being  re- 
taken. The  French  corvette  weighed,  and 
brought  them  to  action ;  but,  after  an  hour's 
contest,  was  compelled  to  sheer  off,  and 
saved  from  capture  merely  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide.  While  his  boats  were  thus  gal- 
lantly employed,  Cochrane  perceiving  three 
vessels — two  ship-corvettes,  numbering  20 
guns  each,  and  the  third  a  brig-corvette, 
mounting  16  guns — approaching  his  frigate, 
he  chased  and  drove  them  on  shore.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  while  reconnoitring  a 
strong  French  squadron,  which  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  roads  of  the  Isle  of  Aix,  tho 
Pallas  stood  in ;  and,  while  counting  the 
enemy,  a  44-gun  frigate  and  three  brig-cor- 
vettes came  out  to  drive  the  daring  English- 
man away,  but  in  vain ;  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached, the  Pallas  fired  at  them  several 
broadsides,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Iris 
frigate  and  the  Hazard  sloop,  which  were 
cruising  off  Chasscron,  hove  in  view ;  the 
French  ships  immediately  stretched  in  under 
cover  of  the  land  batteries.  Taking  another 
peep  into  Aix  road,  the  little  Pallas  tempted 
out  the  afore-mentioned  frigate  and  three  cor- 
vettes. Cochrane  waited  for  the  enemy  till 
within  point-blank  shot,  when  he  threw  in  a 
destructive  broadside.  After  the  contest  had 
lasted  two  hours,  the  Pallas  was  run  right  on 
board  the  French  frigate.  As  the  two  ves- 
sels struck,  the  guns  of  the  Pallas  were 
knocked  back  into  their  ports;  but  as  their 
breachings  were  uninjured,  they  were  dis- 
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charged  with  terrible  efl'ect  into  the  French  1 
frigate's  side.    Although  the  Pallas  was 
much  injured  by  the  collision,  her  gallant ! 
captain  was  still  sanguine  of  making  her  ] 
enemy  his  prize,  when  two  other  French  I 
frigates  bearing  up  in  the  offing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  couutrymen,  the  Pallas  sheered 
off  as  quick  as  her  damaged  condition  would  | 
allow.    Among  the  other  gnllaut  exploits  of  j 
that  daring  seaman,  the  following  is  deserving  • 
of  mention.  Finding  himself  much  annoyed  ; 
by  the  signal-posts  on  the  French  coast, ; 
which  conveyed  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments, he  landed  and  destroyed  them  in 
different  localities  (though  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  garrisons),  spiking  the  guns,  and 
throwing  the  shot  aud  shell  into  the  sea. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  encounter  between 
the  Warren  Hastings  (East-Iudiaman)  and 
the  French  44- gun  frigate,  the  Picdmoittaisc. 
The  H'arrrn  Hastings,  which  was  on  her  voy- 
age to  China,  fell  in  with  the  Picdmontaisc 
on  the  21st  of  June.  After  maintaining 
the  contest  for  nearly  five  hours,  and  sus- 
taining six  assaults"  of  tlie  enemy,  the 
merchantman  was  compelled  to  haul  down 
her  colours.  The  Warrvn  Hastings  mounted 
30  guns,  and  her  crew  numbered  138  men 
aud  boys.  Exclusive  of  40  carriage-guns, 
the  Piedmont aise  carried  swivels  and  nius- 
ketoons  in  her  tops  and  along  her  gun- 
wales. In  other  respects,  she  was  armed  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  On  each  fore 
and  main-yard  was  fixed  a  tripod,  calculated 
to  contain  a  shell  weighing  five  hundred- 
weight. In  the  event  of  the  vessel  and  her 
antagonist  getting  close  alongside  of  each 
other,  the  shell  was  to  have  its  fusee  lighted 
by  a  man  lying  out  on  the  yard -arm  :  it  was 
then  to  be  ejected  from  the  tripod,  and  if  it 
fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  hostile  vessel,  it 
would,  from  its  weight,  pass  through  the  deck, 
and  as  soon  as  its  progress  was  arrested,  pro- 
ject in  all  directions  its  destructive  materials  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  boarding 
was  to  be  attempted.  The  crew  were  also 
(in  addition  to  the  usual  weapons)  armed 
with  a  poniard  stuck  through  the  button- 
holes of  their  jackets. 

Thus  the  English  may  be  said  to  have 
possessed  universal  dominion  of  the  seas. 
"  Fearless  and  unresisted,  the  English  fleets 
and  ships-of-war  navigated  the  ocean  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  transporting  troops, 
convoying  merchantmen,  and  blockading, 
with  as  much  security  as  if  they  had  been 
traversing  an  inland  sea  of  the*  Bri'ish  do- 
minions." And  though  the  ruler  of  France, 
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despairing  of  success  in  his  maritime  schemes, 
had  recourse  to  his  project  of  the  continen- 
tal system,  founded  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  for  the  destruction  of  British  com-  ! 
mcrcc  and  navigation,  the  commercial  affairs 
of  England  continued  to  flourish  with  in- 
creased vigour. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  had  been  anxiously 
directed  towards  the  critical  situation  of 
Portugal.    It  had  been  manifest,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  that  as  soon  as  France  should 
terminate  her  differences  with  the  Germanic 
powers,  and  establish  such  a  peace  in  the 
north  as  her  eminent  successes  entitled  her  to 
dictate,  she  would  turn  her  arms  against  the 
only  remaining  ally  of  England  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  that  she  would  easily  succeed  in 
dissolving  that  connexion,  if  not  in  subju- 
gating the  Portuguese  nation.    This  appre- 
hension was  founded  on  the  want  of  energy 
which  had,  of  late  years,  been  conspicuous  in 
the  courts  both  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and 
the  feeble  state  to  which  the  resources  of  both 
states  had  been  reduced  by  a  long  course  of 
imbecile  government,  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical. In  the  last  war,  it  had  also  been  evident 
that  the  Spanish  cabinet,  so  far  from  offer- 
ing any  obstacle  to  the  destruction  of  its 
weak  neighbour,  had  actively  assisted  France 
in  the  easy  passage  afforded  the  French 
troops  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  aud  had 
appropriated  to  herself  the  province  of  Oli- 
venza,  as  her  recompense,  at  the  peace  which 
followed.    The  probability  of  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  then  pending  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  tended  also  to  induce  the 
British  ministry  to  provide  means  for  the 
assistance  of  Portugal,  it  l>eing  certain  that 
the  rupture  would  be  the  signal  for  imme- 
diately marching  an  army  from  Bayonne 
to  the  Tagus.   Orders  were  therefore  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  then  cruising  oft'  Brest  with  the 
Channel  fleet,  to  proceed  to  the  Tagus  with 
six  sail-of-the-linc— the  number  restricted 
by  treaty  to  be  kept  at  one  time  in  that 
river.    The  rest  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
the  squadron  off  Fcrrol,  were  in  readiness  to 
reinforce  that  detachment,  should  occasion 
require.    In  the  meautime,  a  large  and  well- 
appointed  army  was  assembled  at  Plymouth, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Simcoc  and  the 
Furl  of  Kosslyn,  and  kept  embarked  ready 
to  proceed  on  their  destination  as  soon  as 
the  state  of   Portuguese  affairs  required. 
Lord  Rosslyu  was,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
despatched 'to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  offer 
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the  whole  naval,  military,  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  England,  as  far  as  the  same 
were  disposable,  to  assist  the  Portuguese  in 
defending  themselves  from  the  threatened 
invasion  ;  but  if,  from  the  influence  of 
French  councils,  or  the  terror  of  the  army 
of  France,  the  court  of  Lisbon  shotdd  be 
indisposed  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance, 
then  the  British  negotiators  (the  earls  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Rosslyn)  were  instructed  to 
offer  the  fleet  and  the  army  already  em- 
barked at  Portsmouth,  and  all  necessary  sup- 
plies of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Portuguese  government  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
Brazils,  and  establishing  them  there  as  an 
independent  state ;  but  should  the  court  be 
too  timid  or  too  slothful,  for  the  crisis  in 
which  it  was  placed,  to  feel  disposed  to  de- 
fend its  dominious  in  Europe,  or  to  retreat 
to  those  in  South  America,  the  negotiators 
were  instructed  to  declare,  that  should  the 
enemy  invade  Portugal,  it  would  then  be- 
come ucccssary  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
fleet  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

But  as,  during  the  interval  between  the 
sailing  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  squadron  and 
the  openingof  the  communications  at  Lisbon, 
a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs  iu  the  north  of  Europe 
— the  Emperor  of  Russia  having  refused  to 
ratify  d'Oubril's  treaty  with  France,  the 
King  of  Prussia  having  begun  his  prepara- 
tions of  war  with  France,  and  it  being 
apprehended  that  Austria  would  not  remain 
neutral  iu  a  contest  of  so  vital  magnitude, — 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  designs 
of  France  on  Portugal  were  for  the  present 
abandoned,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  British 
protection  of  that  state  not  being  imme- 
diately necessary,  the  British  fleet  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Tagus,  and  the  troops  as- 
sembled at  Portsmouth  were  disembarked. 
The  troops  collected  at  Bayonnc  for  the 
invasion  of  Portugal  were  countermanded 
for  the  armies  in  Germany,  and  a  large 
body  of  Spanish  troops  was  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  France  in  that  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land were  entered  into.  The  transaction 
took  its  rise  from  a  particular  circumstance. 
A  few  days  after  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fox's 
cabinet,  a  French  emigrant,  calling  himself 
(iuillet  de  la  Gcvrillicre,  but  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  emissary  of  the  French 
government,  called  on  the  British  minister, 
and  offered,  for  a  reward,  to  assassinate 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  pursuance  of  a 


plan  which  had  been  entered  into  at  Paris — 
a  proposal  which  was  immediately  commu- 
nicated, on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  Talleyrand,  with  information  that 
the  British  laws  did  not  authorise  the  de- 
tention of  foreigners  beyond  a  limited  time, 
unless  guilty  of  some  offence  for  which  they 
were  amenable;  but  that  the  party  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  and  would  not  be 
liberated  till  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  French  government  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  against  the  meditated 
design.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  reply, 
directed  Talleyrand  to  express  his  thanks 
for  the  information,  and  taking  advautage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  sent  for 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  was  oue  of  the  detenus 
at  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
dispatched  him  to  Ijondon  with  certain 
proposals  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
he  voluntarily  offered  to  recognise,  in  favour 
of  England,  the  possessions  of  Malta  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lord  Lauderdale 
was  scut  to  Paris,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  Champagny  and  General 
Clarke  were,  on  the  part  of  France,  dis- 
patched to  London,  to  enter  into  terms 
of  pacification.  The  basis  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis — 
that  is,  the  allowing  each  party  to  retain 
the  advantages  obtained  by  arms  during 
the  war ;  but  the  insincerity  of  the  French 
government  in  its  proceedings  occasioned 
the  negotiations  to  be  broken  off,  after 
being  under  consideration  for  six  months;  and 
towards  the  cud  of  September,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale demanded  and  obtained  his  passports. 

"While  these  events  were  taking  place  iu 
Europe,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domiugo,  under 
the  guidance  of  Christophe  and  Petiou,  rose 
against  Dessalines,  on  account  of  his  tyranny 
aud  cruelty.  Dessalines  having  been  dis- 
placed and"  executed,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established,  and  Christophe 
contrived  to  get  himself  elected  chief  or 
president ;  but  Petion,  jealous  of  his  power, 
accused  him  of  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  the  republic.  A  bloody  war  ensued  be- 
tween the  rivals.  Eventually,  Petion  was 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  Port-au-Prince, 
when?  he  maintained  himself  and  his  re- 
public for  near  eleven  years;  and  Chris- 
tophe, remaining  undisputed  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  island,  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  was  publicly 
crowned  July  2nd,  1812,  and,  in  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  created  an  hereditary 
nobilitv  of  the  negro  kingdom. 
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Besides  the  various  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities which  he  had  erected  in  favour  of 
his  relations,  and  engrafting  his  family  on 
the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe  by  ma- 
trimonial alliances,  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
surrounded  the  institutions  of  his  newly- 
formed  empire  with  the  same  formalities 
and  rites  as  distinguished  the  old  monar- 
chies of  Europe.  A  new  nobility  was 
created,  comprising  hereditary  principali- 
ties, dukedoms,  and  countries,  with  grand 
fiefs  attached.  Dukedoms  and  imperial  fiefs 

1  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  newly- 
erected  kingdom  of  Italy  were  also  created. 
Soult,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Champagny,  Victor, 
Moncey,  Mortier,  Clarke,  Murat,  Savary, 
Caulaincourt,  Cambacerea,  Lebrun,  Lamics, 

,  Massena,  Augereau,  Fouche",  &c.,  became 
dukes  of  Dal  mat  ia,  Istria,  Friuli,  Cadorc, 
Belluno,  Conegliano.Treviso,  Feltri,  Bassano, 
Vicenza,  Kovigo,  Parma,  Piacenxa,  Monte- 
bello,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  Otranto,  &c. 
Princedoms  also  were  created,  of  whom 
Talleyrand,  Bernadotte,  and  Berthier  were 
the  first,  and  designated  as  princes  of 
Beirevento,   Pontecorvo,   and  Neufchfttel. 

I  When  territories  could  not  be  conveniently 
attached  to  the  titles,  or  when  those  terri- 
tories were  not  adequate  to  furnish  an 
income,  pensions  were  drawn  from  the 
conquered  and  tributary  countries.  All  the 
members  of  the  senate  were  styled  counts- 
designations  which  these  conscript  fathers 
received  with  loud  plaudits;  though  they 
had  taken  oaths  innumerable  against  the 

|  "accursed  distinctions  of  title,  rank,  and 
hereditary  aristocracy." 

As  the  hostility  of  Prussia  became  daily 
more  apparent,  Napoleon  now  determined 

{  to  put  into  execution  his  design  of  the  Con- 

!  federation  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  confederacy 
he  calculated  on  being  able  to  have  at 
his  disposal  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  military 
force  of  Germany.  For  this  purpose,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Bavaria,  Wurtcmberg, 
and  a  number  of  the  German  princes, 

•  The  reader  will  perceive  that  vacillation  and 
mean  duplicity  were  a*  much  the  characteristic  of 
PniMia  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  a*  they  are  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  there  ia  but  little  doubt  that  the 
,  aame  time-serving,  mean,  and  lying  policy  will  bring 
upon  that  nation  the  Mine  penalties  now  an  it  did  in 
the  campaign  the  event*  of  which  we  are  relating. 
The  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  kingd  om  of  Han- 
over was  too  great  a  bnhe  for  the  Prussian  court  to 
resist  j  but  to  give  a  colour  to  the  tranaaction,  and 
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whose  territories  lay  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  formed  themselves  into  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  and  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  German  diet.  By 
the  act  of  confederation,  the  states  in  alli- 
ance were  declared  to  be  severed  for  ever 
from  the  Germanic  empire,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  as  "  their  protector  ana  me- 
diator." The  Emperor  Francis,  fearing  that 
these  measures  would  have  the  effect  of 
stripping  the  holy  Roman  empire  of  its 
supremacy,  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  laid  aside  his  title  of  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  now  formally  declared  the  ties 
dissevered  whichhad  bound  the  German  state* 
in  allegiance  to  him  and  to  one  another 
as  allies,  reserving  to  himself  the  imperial 
title  only  as  the  sovereign  of  Austria,  and  of 
his  other  hereditary  states. 

The  course  of  events  now  rendered  war 
inevitable  between  France,  Russia,  and 
Prussia.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  government,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
having  been  diverted  from  the  pacific  policy 
which  he  had  recently  adopted,  refused  to 
ratify  the  act  of  his  envoy  (d'Oubril)  at  Paris, 
and  entered  into  a  now  contract  with  England 
to  renew  the  war,  and  stand  forth  to  assist 
Prussia  as  the  champion  of  the  north.  The 
moving  cause  of  this  renewal  of  general  hos- 
tilities was  Hanover.  As  Napoleon  Buoua- 
pnrte,  when  he  made  the  cession  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  final  disposition,  he  was  willing,  a* 
the  basis  of  a  general  peace,  to  restore  it  with 
his  other  German  possessions  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  to  indemnify  Prussia  in 
some  manner.  The  King  of  Prussia,  not- 
withstanding his  former  professions  that  he 
held  Hanover  only  until  peace  should  be 
restored,  unwilling  to  let  his  prize  escape, 
was  exasperated  beyoud  measure  to  fiud 
that  the  consequences  of  his  duplicity  were 
likely  to  fall  upon  himself.*  He  perceived 
that  the  time  when  decisive  conduct  on  his 

deceive  Britain,  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the 
treaty  with  Napoleon,  that  the  proposed  exchange 
of  Hanover  for  the  margravialr*,  was  accepted  on 
the  condition  that  the  completion  of  it  should  be 
deferred  till  a  general  peace,  and  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  be 
obtained  ;  and  the  English  minister  at  Berlin  was  in- 
formed, that  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Hanover,  an  arrangement  had  been  concluded 
with  France,  which  "  stipulated  cxpre*»ly  the  com- 
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part  might  have  had  some  influence  had 
passed  away,  and  that  bis  treacherous  in- 
activity was  now  to  operate  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage.  Prussia  had,  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Haslitt,  followed  the  war  as  a 
sutler,  to  pick  up  what  she  could  get ;  but 
seeing  that  her  questionable  acquisitions 
!    were  about  to  escape  from  her  clutches,  she 
was  resolved  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
chivalrous  and  heroic  bearing.    The  power 
of  Austria  had  been  humbled — a  circum- 
stance which  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
rejoicing  in  the  court  of  Berlin ;  for  the 
house  of  Brandenburg  bad  long  aspired  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  had  no 
j  hopea  of  attaining  its  object  but  by  the 
'  depression  of  the  family  whose  brows  that 
crown  had  so  long  encircled.    The  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  and  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  Germanic  league,  had 
;  dissipated  these  illusive  hopes;  and  Fre- 
derick William  saw,  that  the  influence 
which  he  had  calculated  to  acquire  by  the 
prostration  of  his  rival,  had  already  passed 
|  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
'  To  oppose,  therefore,  an  effective  barrier  to 
the  growing  power  of  the  French  emperor, 
he  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy,  of 
\  which  he  should  be  protector,  of  the  same 
'  character  and  power  as  that  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  elector 
I  of  Saxony,  however,  declined  acceding  to 
the  proposal;  and  when  Napoleon  Buona- 
(  parte  was  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  he  posi- 
;  tively  declared,  that  as  no  compulsion  had 
i  been  used  in  the  Rhenish  confederation,  none 
I  should  be  permitted  in  that  designed  to  op- 
i  pose  it. 

Finding  all  his  schemes  of  aggrandise  - 
1  ment  likely  to  prove  abortive,  the  Prussian 
king  resolved  on  making  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  Sweden  ;  and  dispatched 
ministers  to  these  courts.    Having  deter- 

i  muting  of  that  country  to  the  exclusive  guard  of  the 
Kus«ian  troops,  and  to  the  administration  of  the 
kins,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace." 
In  the  teeth  of  this  announcement,  however,  on  the 
15th  of  February  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Haugwitz 
at  Paris,  which  not  only  openly  stipulated  for  the 
annexation  of  Hanover  to  the  Prussian  dominions, 

,  but  also  the  exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the 
electorate;  and  possession  of  the  country  was  im- 

1  mediately  taken  by  Prussian  troops,  and  a  formal 
patent  of  annexation  was  promulgated.  Immediately 

|  on  Prussia  thus  unmasking  herself,  measures  were 

I  taken  by  the  British  ministry  to  convince  this  Ger- 
man power  that  the  possessions  of  England  were  not 
to  be  treated  with  the  same  impunity  as  the  states 
.  of  Venice  and  Naples  had  been.  An  order  in  council 
was  published  declaring  the  Prussian  ports  in  a 

'■  state  of  blockade;  all  vessels  belonging  to  that 


termiued  on  a  recourse  to  arms,  every 
artifice  was  adopted  to  inflame  the  Prus- 
sians against  the  French.  Prince  Louis,  | 
the  brother  of  the  king,  talked  incessantly  | 
of  the  victories  of  Frederick  tht  Great. 
The  young  Prussian  nobUtte  indicated  their 
sentiments  by  sharpening  their  sabres  on 
the  threshold  and  window-sills  of  the  French 
ambassador,  and  breaking  the  windows  of  ! 
the  ministers  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  French.  The  queen  rode  frequently 
in  uniform  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
which  bore  her  name,  and  harangued  the 
soldiers  on  what  she  termed  the  wrongs  and 
insults  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  coun- 
try. The  enthusiasm  which  was  thus  ex- 
cited in  the  young  courtiers  who  held  com- 
mand in  the  army,  was  soon  communicated 
to  the  soldiery ;  and  thus  the  whole  nation 
was  disposed  for  war.  The  war-party  in 
Paris  was  no  less  active  in  fomenting  the 
rupture  than  the  Prussians  that  at  Berlin. 
The  officers  and  generals  who  had  won  rank, 
fame,  and  fortune  in  the  wars  of  the  French 
empire,  were  desirous  of  increasing  their 
laurels  and  wealth.  Murat  was  at  the  head 
of  this  faction,  and  perceiving  a  backward- 
ness on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  commence 
hostilities,  and  desirous  of  carving  out  a 
kingdom  for  himself,  he  got  up  a  petty 
quarrel  of  his  own,  by  seising  the  abbeys 
of  Elten,  Essen,  and  Werden,  in  the  duchy 
of  Clevcs,  as  part  of  the  division  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Berg. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  now 
prevailed  in  Prussia,  the  Russian  emperor 
Alexander  again  appeared  at   Berlin,  to  , 
urge  the  king  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  1 
of  the  allies.    Frederick  William,  who  had  ■ 
nothing  to  hope  from  further  delay  or  dis- 
simulation, readily  renewed  his  vow,  on  the  ; 
tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  for  the  libera-  | 
tion  of  Germany.    The  English  government  > 

country,  in  British  harbours  or  seas,  were  taken 
possession  of.  All  vessels  navigating  under  Prus- 
sian colours  were  likewise  seised;  and  in  a  short 
time  their  flag  had  disappeared  from  the  sea.  The 
following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  referring  to  the  con- 
duct of  this  deceitful  power,  shows  in  a  strong  light 
the  disgraceful  part  which  Prussia  had  acted :— "  The 
conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction,"  he  said,  "  is 
a  compound  of  everything  that  is  contempiiljk*  in 
servility,  with  everything  that  is  odious  in  rapacity. 
Other  nations  have  yielded  to  the  atcendant  of  mili- 
tary power:  Austria  was  forced,  by  the  fortune  of 
war,  to  cede  many  of  her  provinces  ;  Prussia  alone, 
without  any  external  disaster,  has  descended  at 
once  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation — that  of  be- 
coming the  minister  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of 
a  muster."* 
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also  furthered  this  intention,  by  dispatching 
Lord  Morpeth  to  Berlin,  to  offer  a  large 
subsidy  to  the  Prussian  king  for  his  co-ope- 
ration with  the  allies  against  France. 

Prussia  began  her  preparations  for  war 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  during 
that  month  and  the  following  September, 
1  warlike  preparations  of  all  kinds  occupied 
the  whole  kingdom.  Ou  the  1st  of  October, 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris  (General 
j  Knobelsdorf)  presented  a  note  to  Talley- 
rand, demanding,  among  other  things,  that 
1  the  French  troops  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  had  been  left  beyond  the  Rhiuc 
to  preside  over  the  new  confederacy,  and  had 
remained  within  the  territories  of  the 
Rhenish  league,  should  rccross  the  Rhine 
into  France  by  the  8th  of  that  mouth. 
These  measures  were  just  and  politic;  but 
perhaps  there  arc  few  examples  of  a  war 
declared  with  almost  the  unanimous  consent 
of  a  great  and  warlike  people,  which  was 
brought  to  an  earlier  and  n  more  unhappy 
termination.  The  conduct  of  Prussia,  in 
thus  rushing  into  hostilities  without  waiting 
for  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  was  as  rash 
as  her  withholding  her  co-operation  from 
Austria,  during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz, 
had  been  cowardly.  As  if  determined  not  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
Prussian  council  directed  her  army,  under 
the  Duke  of  Bruuswick,  who  had,  iu  1 792, 
made  the  calamitous  campaign  in  Cham- 
pagne against  General  Dumouricr  and  his 
army  of  couscripts,  to  advance  towards  that 
of  the  French,  instead  of  lying  on  their 
own  frontier — a  repetition  of  the  leading 
blunder  of  the  Austriaus  iu  the  preceding 
year.  The  Prussian  army  accordingly  in- 
vaded Saxony,  and  the  elector  seeing  his 
country  treated  as  harshly  as  that  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  by  the  Austrian* 
in  the  foregoing  year,  was  compelled  to 
unite  his  troops  with  the  Prussian  army. 
The  united  force  of  the  Prussian  army,  with 
its  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  150,000  men. 
This  force  was  distributed  into  three  armies  : 
the  right  wing,  under  General  Ruchcl,  of 
'10,000  men,  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Hessian  territories;  the  centre, 
60,000  strong,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  his 
lieutenant-general,  was  in  front  of  the  Elbe 
around  Magdeburg,  with  its  advanced  guard 


him.  It  was  assembled  in  Sax JL7 ;  its  ex- 
treme left  rested  on  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains, and  its  advanced  posts  were  pushed  as 
far  as  Hof  and  the  Kirchberg.  A  detached 
corps  of  12,000  men  was  under  General 
Blucher,  in  Westphalia. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  having,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  heard  from  Berthier, 
who  was  at  Munich,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  preparing  to  commence  hosti- 
lities, determined  to  anticipate  him,  and 
quitted  Paris  for  the  Rhine  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  passed  that 
river ;  and  at  the  same  time,  receiving  from 
Talleyrand  Knoblcsdorf's  demaud  that  the 
French  troops  should  evacuate  the  territories 
of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  on  the  8th  of 
October,  he  immediately  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  veteran  troops,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was  about  to  place  himself: — "  Our 
enemies  have  dared  to  demand  that  we,  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  should  retreat  at  the 
mere  sight  of  their  army.  New  conspiracies 
have  been  formed,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  Cries  of  war  have  been 
heard  from  Berlin ;  for  two  months  provo- 
cations have  been  daily  offered  us.  The 
same  insane  spirit,  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  dissensions  of  France, 
conducted  Prussian  troops  fourteen  years 
ago  to  the  plains  of  Champagne,  now  pre- 
sides over  their  councils.  They  then  en- 
countered defeat,  death,  and  shame.  March, 
therefore,  and  let  them  again  meet  the 
same  fate ;  since  experience  has  not  taught 
them  that  while  it  is  easy,  with  the  friendship 
of  France,  to  acquire  increased  power  and 
territory,  her  enmity,  which  none  will  pro- 
voke who  arc  not  lost  to  all  sense  and  reason, 
is  more  terrible  than  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean."  The  address  of  the  Prussian  king 
was  in  better  taste  than  that  of  the  vaunting 
proclamation  of  bis  opponent ;  and  concluded 
with  a  passage,  which,  though  its  accomplish- 
ment was  long  delayed,  nevertheless  proved 
at  last  prophetic :  "  Wc  go,"  said  Frederick 
William,  "to  eucounter  an  enemy  who  has 
vanquished  numerous  armies,  humiliated 
monnrchs,  destroyed  constitutions,  and  de- 
prived more  than  one  state  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  even  of  its  very  name.  He 
lias  threatened  a  similar  fate  to  Prussia,  and 
purposes  to  reduce  us  to  the  dominion  of  a 
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prosperity,  are  never  ganted  save  to  the 
cause  of  justice." 

The  plan  of  the  Prussian  campaign  was 
singularly  defective.  As  already  stated, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  on  their  own  frontier,  the  council 
of  war  had  resolved  to  push  forward  into 
Pranconia,  in  order  to  compel  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  who  wished  to  remain  neutral, 
to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Prussia. 
The  next  great  fault  was,  that  the  Prussian 
line  extended  to  a  length  of  ninety  miles, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  troops  to 


procure  forage  and  subsistence,  which  the 
barren  country  of  Weimar  was  unable  to 
supply.  Their  disposition,  therefore,  re- 
sembled cantonments  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary position ;  and  as  they  remained  on  the 
defensive,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Na- 
poleon to  attack  their  forces  in  detail — a 
mode  by  which  he  had  overthrown  every 
army  that  had  hitherto  been  opposed 
to  him.  Also  the  magazines,  reserve  of 
artillery,  and  commissariat,  instead  of  being 
in  the  rearward  of  the  centre,  were  placed 
at  Naumburg,  on  their  extreme  rigM. 


THE  DOUBLE  BATTLE  OF  JENA  AND  AUERSTADT. 


Buonafartk,  having  obtained  information 
of  the  dislocated  and  extended  disposition 
of  the  Prussian  army,  issued  (October  8th) 
orders  for  a  simultaneous  advance  of  the 
French  army  in  three  corps,  on  the  several 
points  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Ney  and  Sonlt,  marched  on 
Hof.  The  centre,  under  Davoust  and  Bcr- 
nadotte,  with  the  guard,  which  was  led  by 
Murat  and  accompanied  by  Napoleon  him- 
self, moved  towards  Saalburg  and  Schleitz ; 
and  the  left,  under  Lannes  and  Augereau, 
marched  on  Coburg  and  Saalfeld.  By  these 
movements,  the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians, 
which  extended  a  great  distance  from  the 
centre,  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
whole  French  army,  whose  object  was, 
after  having  overthrown  the  Prussian  left 
wing,  to  turn  the  whole  position,  and  gain 
possession  of  the  magazines.  The  first 
skirmish  took  place  on  the  9th,  near  the 
village  of  Schleitz,  in  the  forest  of  Fran- 
conia,  where  a  body  of  10,000  Prussians 
was  posted,  who  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  6,000  men.  On  the  11th  the  French 
advanced  to  Oera,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  Naumburg,  where  lay  the  great  maga- 
zines. The  French  left  had  equal  success 
with  the  centre.  Lannes  entered  Coburg 
|  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  he  defeated, 
at  Saalfeld,  the  advanced  guard  of  Prince 
Hobenlohe,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia, 
with  the  loss  of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
1 ,000  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon. 
By  these  operations,  the  French,  after  turn- 
ing the  Prussian  left,  became  masters  of 
their  magazines,  and  placed  themselves  be- 
tween their  grand  army  and  the  cities  of 
Berlin  and  Dresden. 

The  French  array  now  extended  from 

vol.  i.  2  L 


Naumburg  to  Kahla,  along  the  Saale,  a 
line  of  six  hours'  march,  its  centre  being 
at  Jena.  The  Prussians  were  assembled 
between  Auerstadt,  Weimar,  and  Jena. 
The  two  armies  were  separated  by  the 
heights  of  the  Saale,  which  seemed  to 
afford  an  impregnable  position  to  the  Prus- 
sians, and  to  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  French.  But,  by  a  fatal  oversight, 
the  Prussian  generals,  while  they  guarded 
the  high  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  left 
the  important  passes  of  the  Saale  unoc- 
cupied. The  French,  availing  themselves 
of  this  neglect,  employed  the  whole  night 
of  the  13th  in  securing  those  passes;  so 
that  when  the  day  broke,  the  Prussians, 
with  surprise,  saw  themselves  attacked  in 
their  elevated  position  which  they  had  con- 
sidered impregnable;  and  so  unsuspicious 
were  they  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
danger,  that  at  Rauthal,  the  French,  who 
had  penetrated  the  neglected  pass  of  Swet- 
zen,  arrived  within  300  paces  of  one  of  their 
columns  before  its  approach  was  perceived. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Napoleon, 
with  the  division  of  Lannes  and  the  foot- 
guards,  reached  Jena.  The  sun  had  not 
quite  set  when  Napoleon  proceeded  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy;  on  his  return,  he 
took  up  his  bivouac  on  the  summit  of  a 
plateau,  or  rising  ground,  overlooking  Jena. 
Here,  having  supped  with  his  generals,  he 
went  to  ascertain  that  nothing  had  been 
neglected  which  could  conduce  to  the  success 
of  the  next  day's  fight.  He  had  scarcely 
descended  the  hillock,  when  he  found  that 
the  whole  of  Lannes'  artillery  had  stuck 
fast  in  a  ravine,  which,  in  the  darkness,  had 
been  mistaken  for  a  road.  Without  hesita- 
tion, taking  on  himself  the  duties  of  an 
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artillery  officer,  he  collected  the  nieu,  with 
their  park  tools  and  lanterns,  and  directed 
the  widening  of  the  ravine,  so  as  to  extricate 
the  axletrccs  of  the  gun-carriages  from  the 
rocks  between  which  they  were  wedged, 
reviving  the  spirits  of  the  pioneers  by  him- 
self working  with  the  tools;  and  did  not 
quit  the  spot  till  the  whole  were  extricated. 
Both  armies  were  now  actively  preparing 
for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  day.  The 
hostile  ranks  were  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  each  other,  and  the  sentinels  at  the  out- 
posts neniy  met.  Ney  and  Soult  arrived 
during  the  night,  and  took  the  posts  which 
had  been  reserved  for  them.     Before  the 

1  dawn  of  the  following  day  the  whole  French 
array  was  under  arms,  but  there  was  a 
dense  fog  upon  the  ground.  Surrouuded 

1  by  his  generals,  Napoleon  rode  along  the 
front  of  the  line  of  the  divisions  of  Suchet 
and  Gazan,  who  were  the  first  to  be  en- 
gaged, haranguing  them  in  the  following 
animated  strain  : — "  Soldiers  !  The  Prussian 
army  is  turned,  as  the  Austrian  was  a  year 
ago  at  Ulra ;  it  now  only  combats  to  secure 
the  means  of  retreat.  The  corps  which 
shall  permit  itself  to  be  broken  will  forfeit 
its  honour  and  reputation."  The  soldiers 
replied  to  this  inspiriting  address  with  loud 

\  shouts,  demanding  instant  orders  to  march 
against  the  foe.  The  columns  which  were 
to  commence  the  attack  were  then  ordered 
to  advance  into  the  plain.  At  length,  about 
niue  o'clock,  the  increasing  rays  of  the  sun 
dispersed  the  fog  that  had  previously  con- 
cealed the  movements  of  the  two  armies, 
and  discovered  the  hostile  lines  to  each  other. 
The  French  centre  was  commanded  by 
Lanncs,  who  was  supported  by  the  imperial 

1  guard  under  Lefebvre ;  the  corps  of  Auge- 
reau  constituted  the  right ;  and  that  of  Soult 

1  formed  the  left.    The  battle  instantly  com- 

!  menced ;  the  Prussiaus  attacking  the  French 

!  right,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Augcrcau 
from  the  village  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session, and  to  turn  his  flank.  The  French 
aud  Prussians  alternately  occupied  the  con- 
tested position.  But  Napoleon  at  length 
debouching  from  the  centre  a  body  of  meu, 
uudcr  Launcs,  to  the  assistance  of  the  right, 
the  Prussiaus  were  effectively  dislodged. 

The  battle  now  became  general.  Though 
the  Prussiaus,  who  fought  gallantly,  were 
compelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  oppo- 
nents to  give  way,  they  retreated  steadily 
aud  slowly,  disputing  the  ground  iuch  by 
iuch,  so  as  to  present  no  advantage  for 
pursuit.     Soult,  at  leugth,  by  the  most 


desperate  efforts,  dispossessed  the  Prussians 
opposed  to  him  of  the  woods  from  which 
they  had  annoyed  the  French  left;  and  at 
the  same  conjuncture,  the  division  of  Ney, 
and  a  large  reserve  of  cavalry,  appeared 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon,  thus 
strengthened,  advanced  the  centre,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  imperial  guard,  when 
the  Prussians  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
At  the  same  moment  Murat,  at  the  head 
of  the  dragoons  and  cavalry  of  reserve, 
charged.  The  Prussian  infantry,  being  unable 
to  support  the  shock,  a  general  rout  ensued, 
in  which  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
were  involved.  The  broken  troops  retreated 
in  disorder  upon  Weimar,  encountering  the 
tide  of  fugitives  from  the  no  less  calamitous 
conflict  at  Auerstadt,  which  was  also  di- 
rected on  Weimar.  All  discipline  was  now 
lost ;  and  it  seems  more  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct than  auy  resolved  purpose,  that  the 
several  broken  regiments  who  had  escaped 
the  terrible  carnage  of  the  pursuit,  directed 
themselves  on  Magdeburg,  where  Prince 
Hohcnlohe  endeavoured  to  rally  them. 

On  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour  that 
this  terrible  disaster  was  befalling  the 
united  corps  of  Hohenlohe  and  Moellendorf 
at  Jena,  a  similar  one  had  befallen  the  Prus- 
sian centre,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
at  Auerstadt.  The  duke  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  person,  having  determined 
on  clearing  the  Prussian  communications 
to  the  rear,  marched  to  the  recovery  of 
Naumburg.  Davoust,  guessing  their  in- 
tentions, and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Prussians,  on  the  13th  took  possession  of 
the  impregnable  heights  and  strong  defile* 
of  Koessen,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing marched  towards  the  enemy,  whose 
columns  were  already  in  motion.  The  van- 
guard of  both  armies  met  without  being 
aware  that  they  were  approaching  each 
other,  so  thick  was  the  mist  upon  the 
grouud. 

The  village  of  Hassenhausen,  near  which 
the  hostile  armies  were  first  made  aware 
of  each  other's  presence,  became  the  scene 
of  the  conflict.  The  cannonade  began  about 
eight  o'clock;  and  the  French  squares  of 
infantry  repeatedly  repelled  the  eudeavourt 
of  the  Prussian  cavalry  to  throw  them  into 
disorder,  or  break  them  on  any  point.  About 
eleven,  the  French  having  carried  the  wood 
and  village  of  Sped  berg  at  the  point  of- 

•  the  bayonet,  assumed  the  offensive  on  all 
points  of  the  enemy's  line.     The  duke 

I  being  mortally  wounded  about  this  time, 
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the  King  of  Prussia  cheered  on  his  troops 
to  the  fight,  which  continued  to  be  fiercely 
maintained.  Receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Prussian  right  wing  was  about  being  de- 
feated at  Jena,  he  determined  by  one  gene- 
ral charge  to  redeem  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
by  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  to  whom  he 
was  personally  opposed.  He  ordered  the 
attack  to  be  made  along  the  whole  line,  and 
with  all  the  forces  he  had  upon  the  field. 
The  enemy  was  repelled  for  a  moment,  but 
quickly  resuming  the  offensive,  the  Prussian 
line  was  attacked  at  every  point  at  once. 
Their  centre  and  wings  were  broken  through 
at  the  bayonet's  point.  So  dreadful  havoc 
ensued,  that  the  retreat  assumed  a  terrific 
character.  The  roads  were  choked  with 
artillery,  baggage-waggons,  men  and  horses, 
trampling  down  and  impeding  each  other  in 
their  haste  to  escape.  But  the  confusion 
was  increased  tenfold  when  the  broken 
and  discomfited  battalions  fell  in  with  the 
fugitives  from  Jena,  who  were  endeavour- 
|  j  ing  to  reach  Weimar  as  well  as  them- 
selves. The  disorder  of  two  routed  armies 
meeting  in  opposing  currents,  soon  became 
inextricable,  and  the  retreat  was  turned 
into  a  hurriod  flight.  The  king,  for  per- 
sonal safety,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
high-roads  and  escape  across  the  fields, 
escorted  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  continued  for  a  space  of  six  leagues, 
;  and  was  terminated  merely  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  According  to  the  French  ac- ! 
counts,  the  loss  of  the  Pnissians  on  this  fatal 
day,  was  20,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  nearly  that  number  in  prisoners  ;  sixty 
stand  of  colours,  and  30O  cannon:  that 
of  themselves,  was  1,500  killed  and  3,000 
wounded. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  6,000  Saxon 
prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  action, 
were  set  at  liberty  on  giving  their  parole  not 
to  serve  against  the  French ;  and  a  friendly 
message  was  sent  to  the  elector :  but,  not- 
withstanding these  amicable  overtures,  heavy 
contributions  were  imposed  on  the  electorate 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  French  army ;  and 
the  city  of  Leipsic,  which  had  long  been  the 
emporium  for  English  merchandise,  was  rigor- 
ously searched  for  the  goods  of  that  nation. 

After  dusk  of  the  day  of  battle,  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  rode  over  the  field,  as 
he  had  done  at  Austcrlitz,  often  alighting 
from  his  horse  to  speak  a  few  cheerful 
words,  or  administer  a  little  brandy,  to  the 
wounded.  He  passed  the  night  at  Jena ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  while  I 


riding  over  the  plain  of  Rossbach,  where,  in 
1757,  Frederick  the  Great  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  allied  French  and  Hano- 
verian armies,  he  ordered  the  pillar  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
commemoration  of  that  event,  to  be  taken 
down  and  transported  on  carriages  to  Paris. 

A  considerable  body  of  Prussians,  uuder 
Marshal  Moellendorf,  retreated  to  Erfurt ; 
but  on  that  fortress  being  invested  by 
Murat,  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  14,000  men,  surrendered,  with  a  paik  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  120  cannon,  and 
ammunition  and  magazines  of  great  value. 
Another  division,  under  General  Kalkrcuth, 
attempting  to  escape  over  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, was  overtaken  at  the  village  of 
Greussen,  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Magdeburg,  which  was  garrisoned  with 
12,000  men,  was  the  point  which  the  fugitive 
columns  endeavoured  to  reach.  Thither 
Prince  Hohenlohe  directed  his  flight,  and 
reaching  it  with  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
prisoners,  he  collected  nearly  50,000  fugitives 
and  newly-arrived  troops,  hoping  to  make  a 
stand  till  the  advancing  Russians  should 
come  up  for  the  protection  of  Berlin.  But 
finding  that  that  place  had  been  drained  of 
its  stores  and  provisions  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  previous  to  the  late  battle,  leaving 
about  16,000  men  in  the  city  as  a  garrison,  he 
attempted  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  Oder ; 
but  being  hotly  pursued  by  Ney  and  Soult, 
I  he  drew  up  the  advanced  guard  and  centre 
of  his  forces  on  the  heights  of  Prcntzlow, 
where,  being  without  forage,  provisions,  and 
ammunition,  bis  army,  to  the  number  of 
20,000,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  rear  of  this  ill-fated  force,  con- 
sisting of  about  10,000  men,  contrived  to 
escape  towards  Strelitz,  with  the  intention 
of  passiug  the  Elbe  at  Laucnburg,  aud  thus 
reinforce  the  Prussian  garrisons  in  Lower 
Saxouy.  Blucher,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Weimar's  corps,  amounting  to 
above  10,000  men,  and  which  had  not  !>eeu 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  While 
advancing  through  Mecklenburg,  several 
sharp  actions  took  place  with  the  enemy, 
particularly  at  W'diron,  and  in  the  village 
of  Fahrc,  near  the  lake  of  Srhwcrin.  Ber- 
nadottc  pressed  on  his  rear,  and  Soult,  on 
the  left,  intercepted  his  communication  with 
the  Kibe,  and  frustrated  his  design  of  cross- 
ing that  river  at  Laucnburg;  while  a  third 
division,  under  Murat,  advancing  on  his 
right  along  the  skirts  of  Swedish  Poniu- 
I  rani  a,  took  some  of  Ids  straggling  columns 
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prisoners,  and  prevented  him  from  taking 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus 
hemmed  in  on  nil  sides,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  himself  into  Liibeck, 
or  to  risk  an  engagement  with  an  enemy 
greatly  his  superior.  He  preferred  the  first 
alternative.  But  his  indefatagiblc  enemy 
was  at  hand :  one  of  the  gates  of  Liibeck 
was  forced,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued 
in  the  streets  and  squares  of  that  city,  in 
which  many  of  the  Prussian  battalions  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  4,000  made  prisoners ; 
while  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Liibeck 
were  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  place 
taken  by  storm,  and  were  the  victims  of  the 
lust,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  of  the  conquerors. 
Bluchcr  escaped,  and  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Danish-Holstein,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  the  French.  The  dismal  affair  of  Liibeck 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November;  and  on 
the  following  day,  Blucher,  fearful  of  violating 
the  neutrality  of  the  Danish  territory,  sur- 
rendered at  Schwertau  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  now  not  10,000  men.*  This  effort 
of  Blucher's  was  the  last  exertiou  to  avert  the 
ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Her  army  being  annihilated,  the  fortified 
places  seemed  emulous  of  having  the  priority 
of  openiug  their  gates  to  the  enemy. 
Spandau  capitulated  on  the  21th  of  October ; 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  Stettin  and 
Custrin,  with  garrisons  respectively  of  6,000 
and  4,000  meu,  and  abundant  magazines  of 


•  Had  all  the  Prussian  commanders  shown  the 
same  courage  and  bravery  as  Bluchcr,  the  conquest 
of  Prussia  would  have  presented  mure  obstacle*  to 
the  French  arms.  This  brave  and  able  commander, 
before  he  surrendered,  had  exhibited  in  all  his  en- 
counters with  the  enemy  the  most  desperate  valour. 
When  summoned  to  surrender  at  Liibeck,  he  re- 
plied, that  "  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  capitulating, 
and  would  never  surrender."  When  the  French 
entered  tho  town  a  most  desperate  encounter  took 
place.  Blucher  charged  through  the  streets  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  a  murderous  fire  was 
poured  upon  the  Ircneh  as  tbey  advanced,  from 
every  building  that  could  be  occupied.  After  his 
surrender  at  Schwertau,  he  removed  to  Hamburgh, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  on  his  parole. 
While  there  he  had  opportunities  of  convening 
with  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  secretary.  During  this 
time  he  never  despaired  of  the  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many. "  1  reckon  much,"  said  he,  "  on  the  public 
spirit  of  Germany,  on  the  enthusiasm  which  reigns 
in  our  universities.  Success  in  war  is  ephemeral ; 
but  defeat  itself  contributes  to  nourish  in  a  people 
the  principles  of  honour  and  a  passion  for  national 
glory.  Be  assured,  when  a  whole  people  are  re- 
solved to  emancipate  themselves  from  foreign  domi- 
nation, they  will  never  fail  to  succeed.  I  have  no 
feurs  for  the  result.  We  shall  end  hy  having  a 
Landwehr  such  as  the  slavish  spirit  of  the  French 
could  never  produce.  Kngland  will  yield  us  iu  sub- 
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all  kinds.  Magdeburg,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  and  Hameln,  the  chief 
fortress  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  though 
respectively  garrisoued  with  24,000  and 
9,000  men,  aud  supplied  with  abundant 
magazines  of  every  kind,  quickly  followed 
their  example.  Never  were  the  effects  of 
terror  more  visible  than  in  these  dastardly 
occurrences.  But  the  rapid  and  entire  sub- 
jugation of  Prussia  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
peculiar  circumstance; — that  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  un- 
connected by  any  other  tic  than  those  formed 
by  the  violence  of  conquest,  or  the  barter  and 
intrigue  of  diplomacy  :  they  had  no  national 
affections  and  sympathies. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte entered  Potsdam,  and  visited  the  tomb 
of  Frederick  aud  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci. 
He  ordered  the  sword  of  the  Prussian  hero, 
his  scarf,  the  ribbon  and  cross,  black  eagle, 
and  all  the  colours  which  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  and  in  the  seven  yean' 
war,  to  be  sent  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides 
at  Paris.  On  the  27th  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  Berlin,  which  was  already  in  the 
occupation  of  the  troops  under  Davoust  and 
Augereau;  and  soon  after  transmitted  to 
Paris,  together  with  the  relics  taken  from 
Potsdam,  the  finest  paintings  aud  works  of 
art  which  had  decorated  the  galleries  and 
museums  of  the  Prussian  capital.  It  was 
during  his  residence  here  that  Napoleon  pub- 

sidies;  we  shall  renew  our  alliances  with  Russia  and 
Austria.  I  know  well  the  principles  of  the  coalition. 
The  sole  object  which  the  allied  sovereigns  have  in 
view  is  to  put  a  limit  to  the  system  of  agression 
which  Napoleon  has  adopted,  and  which  be  pursues 
with  the  most  alarming  rapidity.  In  our  first  wan 
against  France,  at  the  commencement  of  its  revolu- 
tion, we  fought  for  the  rights  of  kings,  in  which,  for 
my  part,  I  felt  very  little  interest :  but  now  the  case 
is  totally  changed ;  the  population  of  Prussia  make* 
common  cause  with  its  government,  the  safety  of 
our  hearths  is  at  stake  j  and  reverses,  when  such  a 
spirit  is  abroad,  destroy  armies  without  breaking  the 
spirit  of  a  nation.  I  look  forward  without  anxiety 
to  the  future,  because  I  foresee  that  fortune  will  not 
always  favour  your  ompcror.  The  time  may  come 
when  Europe  in  a  body,  humiliated  by  hit  exactions, 
1  exhausted  by  his  depredations,  trill  rise  up  in  arms 
against  him.  The  more  he  enchains  different  na- 
tions, the  more  terrible  will  be  the  explosion  when 
they  hurst  their  fetters.  Who  can  now  dispute  the 
insatiable  passion  for  aggrandisement  with  which  he 
is  animated  ?  No  sooner  is  Austria  subjugated  than 
Prussia  is  destroyed ;  and  though  we  have  fallen, 
Russia  remains  to  continue  the  strife.  I  cannot 
foresee  the  issue  of  this  struggle ;  but  supposing  it 
to  be  favourable  to  France,  it  will  come  to  an  end. 
You  will  speedily  tec  new  wars  ari*e,  and  if  we  hold 
firm,  France,  worn  out  with  conquests,  will  at  length 
succumb." 
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lished  his  decree  for  the  hlockade  of  the 
British  isles.  This  new  system  of  warfare, 
which  was  intended  to  destroy  the  commerce, 
and  eventually  crush  the  power  of  Eugland, 
was  promulgated  on  the  20th  of  November; 
and,  though  it  had  long  been  premeditated, 
was  now  put  in  execution,  as  its  projector 
fouud  himself  master  of  nearly  all  the  coast- 
line round  Europe,  and  thus  possessed  of 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  design.  By 
that  decree  (which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Milan  decrees  promulgated  in  1807,  formed 
what  was  termed  the  Continental  System), 
the  British  islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade;  all  subjects  of  England 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops,  were  declared  prisoners  of  war,  and 
all  English  property  lawful  prize;  all  com- 
merce in  English  produce  and  manufactures 
was  prohibited ;  and  all  vessels  touching  at 
England  or  any  English  colony,  were  ex- 
cluded from  every  harbour  under  the  con- 
trol of  France.  To  counteract  this  impolitic 
and  unjust  decree,  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  were  issued. 

While  the  French  army  was  pursuing  its 
uninterrupted  course  of  success  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  Prussia,  Louis  Buonaparte,  the 
newly-constituted  king  of  Holland,  with  an 
army  partly  composed  of  Dutch  and  partly 
of  French,  possessed  himself  with  equal  ease 
of  Westphalia,  great  part  of  Hanover,  Erab- 
den,  and  East  Friesland.  In  the  middle  of 
November,  Mortier  took  possession  of  the 
ancient  free  town  of  Hamburgh,  and  imme- 
diately proclamations  were  issued  for  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  property  in  that 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  From  Louis  Buonaparte's  con- 
quests, a  kingdom  was  can  ed  out  for  Jerome, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  Buonaparte 
family,  under  the  title  of  the  "  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,"  on  condition  of  his  repudiating 
his  present  wife,  and  disjoining  himself  from 
an  alliance  unworthy  of  his  position. 

Immediately  after  the  double  battle  of 
Jena  and  Auerstadt,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
applied  to  Buonaparte  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  This  was  refused,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  scud  a  plenipotentiary  to 
the  French  head-quarters  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  The  French  requiring  the  cession  of 
almost  all  the  Prussian  fortresses  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  suspension  of  military  opera- 
tions, the  convention  was  broken  off,  the 
Prussian  cabinet  deeming,  desperate  as  were 
the  chances  of  war,  they  were  preferable  to 
submission  to  such  conditions. 


About  the  middle  of  November,  the  em- 
peror, from  his  head-quarters  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  published  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  army  : — "  Soldiers  !  You  have 
justified  my  hopes,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
French  people.  You  have  endured  privations 
and  fatigues  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  your 
intrepidity  and  steadiness  in  the  conflict. 
You  are  worthy  to  be  the  defenders  of  my 
crown  and  of  the  glory  of  the  nation.  While 
you  continue  to  hie  animated  by  this  spirit, 
nothing  will  be  able  to  resist  yon.  Behold 
the  result  of  your  toils;  one  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  delirium, 
iatcly  dared  to  threaten  us,  is  annihilated. 
The  forests  and  defiles  of  Franconia,  the 
Saale,  the  Elbe,  which  our  sires  would  not 
have  traversed  in  seven  years,  have  been 
crossed  by  us  in  seven  days,  during  which  we 
fought  seven  minor  engagements  and  one 
great  battle.  We  were  preceded  in  Potsdam 
and  Berlin  by  the  fame  of  our  victories ;  yet 
more  than  half  of  you  complain  of  not  having 
fired  a  single  shot. 

"  All  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  as  far  as 
the  Oder,  are  in  our  power.  Soldiers  I  the 
Russians  vaunt  that  they  are  on  the  road  to 
meet  us.  We  will  march  to  encounter  them, 
and  thus  spare  them  half  their  journey.  In 
the  midst  of  Prussia  they  shall  find  another 
Austcrlitz.  A  nation  which  has  so  speedily 
forgotten  our  generosity  to  her  after  that 
battle  to  which  her  emperor,  her  court,  and 
the  wreck  of  her  army  were  indebted  for 
their  safety  to  our  forbearance,  is  one  which 
cannot  successfully  contend  against  us. 

"  In  the  meantime,  while  we  march  against 
the  Russians,  new  armies,  organised  in  the 
interior  of  France,  approach  to  occupy  our 
place,  and  guard  our  conqnests.  My  people 
have  risen  as  one  mau,  indignant  at  the 
terms  which  the  Prussian  court  had  dared  to 
propose  to  us.  Our  highways  and  frontier 
cities  arc  filled  with  conscripts,  longing  to 
follow  our  steps.  Wc  will  not  again  be  the 
sport  of  a  treacherous  peace,  nor  lay  aside 
our  arms  till  we  have  forced  the  English— 
those  eternal  enemies  of  our  country — to 
renounce  their  design  of  troubling  the  con- 
tinent, and  their  tyranny  of  the  seas." 

And  this  was  no  empty  threat.  Although 
the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Davonst 
was  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  Napoleon  could  not  compre- 
hend the  tactics  of  those  fair-weather  gen- 
erals, who  in  olden  times  brought  their 
troops  into  the  field  during  the  first  fine 
I  days  of  spring,  and  with  the  earliest  blasts 
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of  autumn  retired  again  to  winter  quarters. 
The  French  revolution  had  enforced  a 
different  system.  General  Pichcgru,  in  the 
campaign  of  Holland,  had  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  disregarding  the  calendar;  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  had,  in  Italy,  shown 
that  his  splendid  victories,  though  "  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  warfare,"  had  heen 
obtained  at  a  time  when,  according  to  im- 
memorial usage,  friend  and  foe  should  have 
been  reposing  in  quiet  winter  quarters. 
Active  operations  were  therefore  imme- 
diately determined  on.  The  march  of  the 
Russians  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
war  should  be  forthwith  carried  beyond  the 
Vistula,  in  order  that  the  French  troops 
might  winter  in  the  capital  of  Poland.  Two 
corps  of  the  army  accordingly  crossed  the 
Oder  early  in  November. 

The  Russian  corps  advancing  to  assist 
the  Prussians,  reached  Warsaw  before  the 
French ;  and  having  taken  possession  of 
that  city  with  a  view  to  maintain  it  against 
the  enemy,  sent  forward  a  detachment  to 
Lowicz,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river 
Bzura ;  but  this  corps  was  attacked  on  the 
27th  of  November  by  the  advanced  guard 
of  Murat's  division,  and  driven  back  with 
loss  to  Blonie.  General  Benningsen,  who 
commanded  the  Russian  army,  having  in 
the  meantime  received  more  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  French  force  marching 
against  him,  determined  to  abandon  Warsaw, 
repass  the  Vistula,  and  retreat  beyond  the 
Narew.  The  French,  under  Murat,  eutered 
Warsaw  on  the  28th,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied themselves  to  fortify  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  same  military  precautions  were  taken 
at  Thorn  by  Marshal  Ney,  and  at  Zakroc- 
zym  by  Marshal  Augercau.  In  addition  to 
these  measures  of  precaution,  the  fortresses 
of  Ciistrin,  Stettin,  Spandau,  Wittenberg, 
Erfurt,  and  Magdeburg  were  placed  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  defence,  forming  a  chain 
of  posts  between  the  French  army  in  Poland 
and  the  heart  of  Germany.  These  and  ad- 
ditional measures  appeared  to  the  Russians 
tho  result  of  fear  and  apprehension,  and 
filled  them  with  a  mistaken  confidence  in 
their  arms,  and  the  folly  of  the  conceit  was 
Boon  demonstrated  by  the  most  calamitous 
results. 

The  Russian  general,  Benningsen,  having 
formed  a  junction  behind  the  Narcw  with 
[the  second  division  of  the  army,  under  the 
command  of  Buxhocvdcn,  and  further  reiu- 
forcenients   having   arrived  with  Kamen- 
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skoi,  who  had  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  the  Russians  again 
advanced,  and  fixing  their  head-quarters  at 
Pultusk,  threatened  to  drive  the  French 
over  the  Vistula.  But  while  they  were 
anticipating  triumphs,  and  celebrating  with 
fireworks  the  junction  of  their  three  armies, 
a  French  detachment  passed  in  the  night 
over  the  Narew,  and,  before  morning,  had 
intrenched  itself  so  strongly,  that  the 
Russians  could  not  afterwards  dislodge  it. 
A  bridge  was  immediately  constructed,  and 
the  whole  French  array  moved  forward  in 
order  to  bring  the  united  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies  to  a  general  engagement. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  having  quitted 
Berlin  on  the  25th  of  November,  arrived 
at  Warsaw  on  the  18th  of  December,  receiv- 
ing addresses  and  congratulations  from  the 
Poles,  who  hailed  their  invaders  with  songs 
of  joy,  styling  the  French  their  liberators, 
and  exalting  Napoleon  into  a  divinity.  "  The 
Polish  nation,"  said  Count  Badzerminski, 
"  hails  you  as  the  legislator  of  the  universe." 
— "We  reverence  your  person,"  added  the 
president  of  the  judicial  council  of  the 
Polish  regcucy,  "  as  the  most  just  and  pro- 
found Solon."  But  Buonaparte,  appre- 
hensive if  he  announced  himself  as  the 
emancipator  of  Poland,  that  he  would  have 
to  maintain  a  fierce  struggle  with  Austria, 
who  lay  ready  to  rise  in  his  rear,  in  ad- 
dition to  Russia  and  Poland,  abstained 
from  making  any  express  declarations,  and 
therefore  answered  his  supplicants  with  fair 
speeches. 

On  the  23rd  December,  the  French  em- 
peror put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  crossed  the  Narcw.  The  French  force 
was  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  right,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
Lannes,  Davoust,  and  Murat,  and  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  in  person,  having 
crossed  the  Narcw  at  the  bridge  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  French,  was  opposed 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  who  were 
so  injudiciously  drawn  up,  as  to  be  exposed 
to  its  attack  in  that  unfavourable  position. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  division  of  the  army 
was  the  corps  of  Augercau,  at  Zakroczym, 
on  the  Vistula;  and  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance, in  the  main  direction,  was  the  corps 
of  Soult,  which  had  crossed  the  river  at 
Polock.  The  French  left,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  of  Ney,  Bessiercs,  and  Bernadotte, 
after  having  advanced  from  Thorn  to  Golub, 
and  thence  to  Sierpsk,  was  directed  to  at- 
tack the  Prussians  under  General  Lestocq, 
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and  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  Russians.  The 
orders  were  executed  by  Ney  and  Bcssiercs 
i  with  complete  success.    The  chief  actions 
:  were  at  Biczun  and  Soldau,  in  both  of 
I  which  the  Prussians  were   defeated  with 
I  considerable  loss  of  men  and  artillery,  and 
I  were  thus  prevented  from  forming  a  junc- 
'  tion  with  the  Russians.    On  the  24th,  the 
army  under  Kamcnskoi  was  driven  from 
its  intrenchmcnts  at  Nasielsk,  and  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  several  leagues;  and  on 
:  the  same  day,  Augereau  passed  the  Ukra 
j  at  Kurscomb!  and  defeated  a  body  of  15,000 
'  men,  who  disputed  the  passage   of  that 
river.    The  Russiau  columns,  broken  and 
dispirited,  retired  before  the  French  in  dis- 
order, and  they  were  saved  from  destruction 
I  mainly  by  the  roads  being  impassable  for 
the  advance  of  the  French  artillery.  At 
'  this  critical  period,  Kamcnskoi  retired  from 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  Russian  army, 
;  and  was  succeeded  by  Benningscn  and 
!  Buxhoevdcn,  who  divided  the  command 
(  between  them,  the  former  at  Pultusk  and 
the  latter  at  Golorayn.    They  were  both 
attacked  bv  the  French  on  the  2Gth,  and 
a  desperate  battle  ensued.     The  French, 
under  Launcs  and  Davoust,  commenced  the 
attack ;  but  they  were  bravely  repulsed  by 
the  Russians.    The  contest  was  of  the  most 
murderous  description.    The  French  mar- 
shals advanced  their  troops  in  great  masses, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  Russian  right. 
This  division  of  the  Russians  was  com- 
i  manded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  was  sta- 
tioned in  a  wood.    Being  hard  pressed  by 
the  French,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
a  number  of  his  guns  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.     Benningsen,  observing  that  the 
right  wing  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back, 
endeavoured,  by  a  feint,  to  recover  the  loss 
the  Russiaus  had  sustained.    He  therefore 
gave  orders  to  the  right  wing  to  continue 
retiring,  so  that  the  French  columns  might 
be  drawn  on  in  pursuit,  when  a  masked 
battery  of  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  cannon 
opened  on  them  with  terrible  effect.  The 
Russian  infantry  then  advaucing,  partially 
recovered  the  ground  which  Barclay  de 
Tolly  had  lost.     The  battle  continued  till 
darkness  prevented   the  combatants  from 
distinguishing  each  other ;   the  Russians 
being  driven  from  their  positions,  and  forced 
i  to  abandon  a  great  part  of  their  artillery 
and  baggage.    Soult  had  been  detached  by 
another  road  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  but  the 
j  impassable  state  of  the  roads  prevented  his 


advance,  and  saved  them  from  destruction. 
According  to  the  French  account,  the  Rus- 
sians lost,in  these  actions,  12,000  men,  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  1,200  baggage  carts,  and 
all  their  ammunition ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
victors  was  only  800  killed  aud  2,000 
wounded. 

Great  as  had  been  the  success  of  the 
French  armies,  it  was  not  the  iutention  of 
Napoleon  that  they  should  remain  iuactive. 
The  war  in  Poland  was  determined  on  ;  and 
this  had  been  communicated  to  the  array  on 
the  2nd  of  December  by  the  following  pro- 
clamation: — "Soldiers!  On  this  day  year, 
this  very  hour,  you  were  upon  the  battle- 
field of  Austcrlitz  ;  the  terror-stricken  bat- 
talions of  Russia  were  fleeing  in  disorder  be- 
fore you,  or,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  laid 
down  their  arms  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  morning  they  professed  words  of  peace; 
but  they  were  deceitful ;  for  scarcely  had 
they  escaped,  through  a  generosity  which 
was  probably  blaraable,  from  the  disasters 
of  the  third  coalition,  than  they  organised  a 
fourth ;  but  their  new  ally,  on  whose  co-ope- 
ration they  placed  all  their  hopes,  is  already 
destroyed.  His  fortresses,  capital,  magazines, 
arsenals,  280  standards,  700  field-pieces,  and 
five  first-rate  fortresses  are  in  our  posses- 
sion.   The  Oder,  the  Wartha,  the  deserts  of 
Poland,  the  rigours  of  the  season,  have  been  ( 
unable  to  arrest  your  advance  for  a  momcut : 
you  have  braved  and  surmouuted  all.  Every 
foe  has  fled  at  your  approach.    In  vain  have  : 
the   Russians  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
capital  of  ancient  and  renowned  Poland. 
The  eagle  of  France  soars  over  the  Vistula. 
The  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles,  when  they 
behold  you,  imagine  that  they  see  the  legions 
of  Sobieski  returning  from  their  memorable 
expedition  t    Soldiers !  we  will  not  sheath 
our  swords  till  a  general  peace  has  secured 
the  power  of  our  allies,  and  restored  to  our 
commerce  its  freedom  and  its  colonies.  On 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  we  have  reconquered 
Pondicherry,  our  establishments    in  the 
eastern  seas,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies.    What  can  give  to  the 
Russiaus  the  right  to  hope  that  they  can 
hold  the  balance  of  destiny,  or  of  retarding 
our  great  designs  ?  Arc  not  they  aud  we  still 
the  soldiers  of  Austcrlitz  ?" 

This  spirit-stirring  proclamation  produced 
the  greatest  sensation,  not  only  throughout 
the  troops  who  were  then  with  Napoleon, 
but  in  every  section  of  the  French  army. 
"The  divisions  stationed  in  the  rear," 
savs  Bourricnne,  "burned  to  traverse,  by 
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forced  marches,  the  space  which  separated  1 
them  from  head-quarters;  while  those  near 
the  emperor  forgot  their  fatigues,  their  sor-  I 
rows,  and  privations,  and  begged  earnestly 
to  be  led  to  the  conflict." 

Before  entering  on  the  new  campaign, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  wished  to  commemo- 
rate, by  a  splendid  monument,  the  deeds  of 
the  French  army  for  the  last  two  years. 
Accordingly,  on  the  day  following  the  pro- 
clamation, a  decree  was  issued,  containing 
the  following  ordinances : — "  There  shall  be 
|  established,  on  the  site  of  the  Madclciue  at 
Paris,  at  the  charge  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
a  monument  dedicated  to  the  grand  army, 
bearing  in  front  the  inscription— '  The  Em- 
feror  Napoleon  to  tiie  soldiers  of  the 
grand  army.'  In  the  interior  of  the  monu- 
ment, on  marble  tablets,  shall  be  inscribed 
the  names  of  all  the  men,  according  to  their 


several  corps  aud  regiments,  who  assisted  at 
the  capture  of  Ulm,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena;  on  tablets  of  massive 
gold  shall  be  recorded  the  names  of  all  who 
fell  in  battle ;  and  on  tablets  of  silver  shall 
be  engraven  a  recapitulation,  for  the  depart- 
ments, of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  each  de- 
partment to  the  grand  army.  Around  the 
hall  shall  be  sculptured,  in  has  relief,  repre- 
sentations of  the  colonels  of  each  regi- 
ment, with  their  names  and  designations; 
and  the  interior  shall  constitute  a  sacred 
depository  for  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
enemy  during  the  two  campaigns." 

It  was  also  ordained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  anniversaries  of  the  battles  of  Auster- 
litz and  Jena  should  be  solemnly  celebrated 
as  national  jUes  throughout  France.  These 
wise  measures  were  the  precursors  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  French 
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The  beginning  of  the  year  1807  found  the 
French  in  cantonments  on  the  Vistula. 
The  Russians,  after  the  battle  of  Pultusk, 
had  found  winter  quarters  at  Ostrolcnka, 
on  the  Nicmcn.  The  King  of  Prussia,  with 
his  consort,  the  ministry,  aud  all  the  most  j 
valuable  property  of  his  court,  were  at 
Memel,  under  a  guard  of  1,500  troops. 
The  Prussiau  army  still  in  existcuce  con- 
sisted of  5,000  men,  under  General  Lcstocq, 
stationed  in  Kouigsberg;  a  garrison  of 
G,000  at  Dantzic;  2,000  at  Col  berg;  3,000 
at  Graudenz ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  dispersed  in  the  different  garrisons 
of  Silesia.  The  Russian  army  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  corps  of  Prince  Gal- 
litzin,  who  had  defeated  a  French  division 
on  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Pultusk 
was  fought.  With  other  reinforcements 
which  Bcuuingsen  received,  the  Russian 
army,  in  the  mouth  of  Jauuary,  consisted 
of  about  100,000  men.  The  strength  of 
the  French  armv  was,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  at  from  150,000  to  200,000  men. 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  at  this  time 
fixed  ou  the  events  which  were  occurring  in 
tltc  north.  The  Russians  having  partially 
recruited  their  army,  soon  commenced  of- 
fensive operations.  Clouds  of  Cossacks 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  aud 
gave  the  French  serious  annoyance  by 
falling  on  their  convoys  of  provisions  and 
forage.  Benningscu's  tactics  were  to  turn 
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the  left  flank  of  the  French,  to  extend  his 
force  along  the  Vistula,  to  Graudeuz  and 
Thorn,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Poland.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the 
Russian  general  did  not  intend  that  he 
should  rest  in  his  winter  quarters,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
directions  were  given  to  Bernadotte,  whose 
corps  was  quartered  at  Elbing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Marshal  Ney,  to  seize  Konigsberg, 
with  its  valuable  magazines.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  the  French  marshals,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  superior 
forces  of  the  Russians,  and  Ney  retreated 
behind  the  Dribcntz,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  corps  under  Murat.  The  Russian 
general  having  made  a  feint  of  following  up 
the;  retreat  of  Ney,  until  he  had  completely 
detached  them  from  rendering  any  assistance 
to  Hernadotte's  corps, he  immediately  brought 
all  his  force  to  bear  on  the  troops  under  that 
general,  aud  attacked  him  at  Mohriugen, 
where  Bernadotte  had  fixed  his  head-quarters. 
The  Russian  general,  Markow,  with  an  ad- 
vanced division  of  the  army  under  Counts 
Pahlen  and  Gallitzin,  came  up  with  Benia- 
dotte's  troops  on  the  25  th.  A  smart  action 
took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  French 
rcgimeuts  lost  its  eagle ;  but  the  courage  of 
the  French  ultimately  compelled  the  Rus- 
sians to  give  way.  A  divisiou  of  Russian 
cavalry,  however,  coming  up  under  General 
Aurcp,  the  broken  squadrons  were  rallied, 
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and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  great 
obstinacy.  The  victory  was  claimed  hy 
both  sides:  the  fact,  however,  of  the 
French  having  retreated  to  Strasburg  on 
the  Dribentz,  which  is  situated  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
Russians  remained  at  Liebstadt,  which  is 
only  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  is  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  which 
party  was  entitled  to  claim  the  victory.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  both 
sides,  in  this  well-contested  battle,  was  very 
great ;  a  number  of  prisoners  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  among  whom 
was  General  Victor. 

This  defeat  of  a  plan  intended  to  have 
been  executed  by  a  detachment  of  the  army 
under  Bernadotte,  in  concert  with  Ncy,  and 
the  consequent  advance  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Vistula,  roused  Buonaparte  from  his 
temporary  repose  at  Warsaw,  and  called 
into  exertion  all  the  energies  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  corps  under  General  Van 
Essen,  which  covered  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  posted  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  decision 
,  and  promptitude,  took  advantage  of  the 
error.  Quitting  Warsaw,  he  crossed  the 
Bug  on  a  temporary  bridge.  A  corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Savary,  was 
ordered  to  watch  the  movements  of  Van 
Essen,  who  was  posted  at  Wisochi  Massa- 
wick,  on  the  heights  of  the  Bug ;  and  another 
under  Lefcbvre,  at  Thorn,  to  keep  in  check 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  Culm  and 
Marienwerdcr. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  having  collected 
and  concentrated  the  flower  of  his  forces, 
to  the  extent  of  1 20,000  men,  on  one  poiut, 
determined  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which  was  on  its  march  to  the 
Vistula,  by  the  way  of  Willenberg,  a  town 
sixty  miles  north-cast  of  Warsaw.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  he  purposed  to 
concentrate  his  army  at  Willenberg,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Russian  camp  at  Mohringeu,  and 
thus  intercept  the  enemy's  resources ;  in- 
tending to  attract  him  by  a  false  manoeuvre 
towards  the  Vistula,  and  outflank  or  turn 
his  line,  in  the  manner  which  had  proved  so 
fatal  to  the  Austrians  at  Marengo  and  Ulm, 
and  to  the  Prussians  at  Jena.  A  despatch, 
however,  which  had  been  sent  to  Berna- 
dotte, directing  him  and  Ncy  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  army  under  Benniugscn  in 
front,  while  Murat  and  Soult  advanced  in 
vol.  i.  2  m 


its  rear,  having  been  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  Cossacks,  the  Russian  general  imme- 
diately changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
countermarched  his  array ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  scries  of  manoeuvres,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  imposed  the  utmost  hardships 
on  the  French  troops.  The  state  of  the 
country  and  climate,  indeed,  was  such,  that 
even  the  Russians,  inured  as  they  were 
to  the  intense  cold  of  northern  latitudes, 
and  to  the  most  wretched  diet,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  savage  frenzy  by  the  privations 
of  the  long  marches  which  they  had  to 
undergo.  At  length,  unable  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  the  campaign,  they  vehemently 
demanded  Bcnningscn  to  lead  them  to  battle. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  having  reached  the 
town  of  Preuss-Eylau,  and  being  closely 
pursued  by  the  French,  the  Russian  general 
determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
village  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken ; 
but  at  nightfall  the  French  remained  masters 
of  it. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  arrived  on  the 
ground  during  the  conflict;  he  passed  the 
night  in  making  dispositions  for  the  battle 
which  he  saw  was  inevitable  on  the  morrow. 
The  space  between  the  hostile  armies  was 
an  open  hollow,  containing  several  frozen 
lakes.  The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak 
on  the  8th,  when  the  Russians,  intent  on  car- 
rying the  village,  charged  the  French  centre 
with  the  utmost  fury;  but,  after  the  most 
frightful  carnage  on  both  sides,  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  French  in  turn,  who  charged 
iu  two  columns;  but  they  were  unable  to 
gain  any  advantage.  Ahout  mid-day  a  vio- 
lent storm  arose,  the  piercing  wind  drifting 
the  snow,  with  which  the  country  was 
covered,  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Rus- 
sians; and  the  obscurity  was  increased  by 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  from  an  adja- 
cent village,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  was  on  the 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Eylau,  now  ordered 
Augereau  to  advance,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  break  the  enemy's  lines — a 
manoeuvre  which  had  nearly  succeeded,  aa 
the  Russians  did  not  perceive  the  advance 
till  the  enemy  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  They,  however,  sustained  the  shock 
until  Bcnningscn  brought  up  the  reserves, 
which,  uniting  with  the  front  line,  drove 
back  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
By  a  skilfully  executed  movement,  the  Rus- 
sian general  placed  Augereau's  corps  be- 
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tween  his  right  and  centre,  when  a  conflict  of 
the  most  sanguinary  character  ensued,  from 
which  the  cavalry  of  Murat  with  difficulty 
extricated  their  comrades. 

In  the  meantime  Davoust  and  Nev  joined 
in  the  battle ;  the  former  having  taken  the 
village  of  Serpalten,  on  which  the  Russian 
left  rested,  and  thus  turned  their  flank,  was 
enabled  to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while 
Ncy  advanced  at  charging  pace  on  their  left 
in  front.    The  Russian  left  wing  and  part  of 
their  centre  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  and  change  their 
front,  so  as  to  form  in  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  rest  of  the  line.    The  Prussian 
corps  of  Lestocq,  the  surviving  remnant  of 
the  battle  of  Jena,  appeared  upon  the  field 
at  this  crisis,  and  displayed  a  gallantry  which 
might  have  been  useful  at  an  earlier  period ; 
but  Davoust  was  now  gaining  ground  in  the 
Russian  rear ;  and  the  village  of  Schloditten, 
on  the  heights  above  which  the  Russian 
right  rested,  having  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  Benningsen,  fearing  that  his  commu- 
nication with  Konigsberg  and  his  resources 
would  be  cut  off",  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
slaughter  in  this  dreadful  combat,  which  had 
been  maintained  twelve  hours,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  three  hundred  cannon 
had  vomited  death  and  destruction  from  the 
opposite  lines,  was  immense.    The  loss  of 
the  French,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
was  3,000  killed  and  15,000  wounded.  Of 
one  French  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  only 
eighteen  men  survived  the  battle.  The 
French  bulletin  described  the  loss  of  the 
Russians  to  have  been  7,000  in  killed,  20,000 
wounded,  and  15,000  prisoners.  Forty-five 
pieces  of  artillery  and  eighteen  standards 
were  the  trophies  of  the  victors.    The  eagle 
of  one  of  the  French  battalions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.    Very  different  was 
the  account  of  the  battle  by  the  Russian 
general,  who,  in  his  despatch,  stated  "  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  send  1,000  prisoners 
and  twelve  standards  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty; that  several  columns  of  French  infantry 
and  regiments  of  cuirassiers  had  been  anni- 
hilated; that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  did 
not  exceed  6,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  had  been  more  than  12,000."  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  Russian  alleged  success, 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  coutinued  there  eight  days  to 
bury  the  dead,  of  whom  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand,  and  between  four  and  five 
thousand   horses  covered  the  space  of  a 
square  league ;  while  the  main  body  of  the 
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Russian  army  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Konigsberg,  and  fall  back  eighty  leagues 
from  the  Vistula.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  battle  of  Eylau,  that  it  was 
fought  chiefly  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of 
the  hostile  armies :  little  or  no  contest  had 
taken  place  between  the  infantry. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the*  battle,  Na- 
poleon dispatched  an  officer  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Konigsberg,  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice, on  terms  considerably  more  favourable 
than  those  which  had  been  agreed  on  After 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  the  stubborn  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  Russians  had  con- 
tested the  field  of  Eylau,  and  Benningscn's 
exaggerated  account  of  its  results,  had 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  refused  to  accept  any  terms  but  such 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  accede  to. 
In  the  meantime  the  Russian  emperor  had 
ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  the  exploits 
of  his  army  at  Eylau,  and  was  therefore  too 
much  elated  to  feel  a  pacific  disposition. 

General  Van  Essen  having,  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  advanced  to  Ostrolcnka,  along 
the  two  banks  of  the  Narew,  on  the  10th  Feb- 
ruary attacked  the  fifth  corps  of  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  General  Savary.  The 
Russian  infantry  advanced  in  several  columns 
against  the  city.  They  were  suffered  to 
enter  the  town ;  but  when  thev  had  reached 
the  middle  of  it,  they  were  charged  by  the 
French  with  fixed  bayonets;  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  they  were  driven  back 
and  compelled  to  take  a  position  behind  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  the  town.  There 
they  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  after 
much  severe  fighting,  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  1,300  killed,  as  many  pris- 
oners, seven  cannon,  and  ten  standards. 
Several  subsequent  actions,  of  more  or  less 
importance  in  themselves,  but  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  issue  of  the  war,  were 
fought  during  the  succeeding  month.  In 
order  to  recruit  his  forces,  and  adopt  mea- 
sures for  prosecuting  the  war  with  increased 
vigour  on  the  reopening  of  the  campaign, 
Napoleon  now  determined  to  retire  on  the 
Vistula.  On  the  day  before  he  began  the 
march  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops  in 
winter  quarters,  he  addressed  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  army  : — "  Soldiers ! — 
We  were  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
repose,  when  the  enemy  attacked  the  first 
corps  on  the  Vistula:  we  hurried  to  meet 
him  ;  pursued  him,  sword  in  hand,  for  eighty 
leagues ;  he  fled  for  shelter  to  his  strong- 
holds, and  beyond  the  Pregel.   In  the  com- 
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bats  of  Bergfried,  Deppen,  Hoff,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau,  we  have  taken  sixty-five 
pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen  standards; 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  more  than  40,000  of 
the  enemy.  The  brave  who  have  fallen  ou 
our  side  have  fallen  nobly,  like  real  soldiers. 
Their  families  shall  receive  our  protection. 
Having  defeated  all  the  projects  of  the 
enemy,  we  shall  draw  near  to  the  Vistula, 

|  and  resume  our  winter  quarters.  Those  who 
shall  dare  to  disturb  those  quarters  shall 
have  reason  to  repent  of  their  rashness ;  for 
whether  beyond  the  Vistula,  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube — whether  in  the  depth 
of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer,  we  shall 
always  be  the  soldiers  of  the  grand  army." 
Napoleon,  on  the  25th  of  April,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Finkenstein. 

I     The  first  and  leading  consideration  in  the 

I  choice  of  positions  for  winter  quarters  for 
the  French  army,  was  to  cover  the  line  of 

i  the  Vistula,  and  to  favour  the  reduction  of 
Dantzic — a  city  where  many  dangerous 
movements  might  be  made  on  the  French 

I  rear.  The  siege  of  that  fortress  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  forthwith  under- 
taken ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  most  stren- 

I  nous  exertions  were  made  for  the  augmcnta- 

1  tion  of  the  "  grand  army."  Besides  other 
means,  the  conscripts  of  1808  were  ordered 
to  be  raised ;  a  new  levy  was  made  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  large  bodies  of  Poles  were  raised 

I  in  every  direction. 

The  siege  of  Dantzic  was  entrusted  to 
Marshal  Lefebvre  and  a  corps  of  25,000 
men.  The  place  was  defended  by  the  Prus- 
sian general,  Kalkreuth,  and  a  garrison  of 
18,000,  among  whom  were  several  Russian 
regiments.  The  operations,  on  both  sides, 
were  long  and  tedious.    At  length,  on  the 

I  15th  of  May  the  Russian  general,  Karainskoi, 
with  6,000  men,  advanced  from  Brock  to 
the  Bug,  and  towards  Pultusk,  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  beleaguered  city.  In  their 
attempt,  they  four  times  returned  to  the 
attack;  but,  being  severely  handled,  they 
fled  to  their  ships,  and  speedily  returned  to 
Konigsbcrg.  The  outer  works  of  Dantzic 
being  at  length  taken,  Lefebvre,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  ordered  an  assault ;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  the  signal  was  giveu,  Kal- 
kreuth sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  capitulate. 
On  the  27th  the  garrison,  now  reduced  to 
9,000  men,  marched  out  of  the  city.  Several 
thousands  of  artillery  horses,  800  pieces  of 
artillery,  magazines  of  every  kind,  half  a  i 
million  of  quintals  of  grain,  immense  col- 

I  lections  of  clothing,  and  great  resources  of  I 


every  kind,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

After  the  battlo  of  Jena,  France  and 
Russia,  in  concert  with  her  allies,  had  con- 
sented to  a  congress  of  all  the  belligerents, 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
pacification;  and  though  the  negotiations 
had  been  interrupted  by  a  scries  of  hot 
actions,  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had,  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  declined  to  enter  iuto  any  treaty 
for  an  armistice,  or  a  general  pacification, 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  again 
made  to  the  Russian  emperor  a  direct  pro- 
posal for  renewing  the  negotiations;  and 
until  these  should  be  brought  to  some  issue, 
he  determined  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
employing  himself  in  reviewing  his  troops 
and  recruiting  his  armies. 

The  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mined the  allies  to  open  the  campaign,  time 
has  not  disclosed.  On  the  5th  of  June,  a 
vigorous  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
troops  stationed  at  the  Ule-du-pont  of 
Spanden  on  the  Passarge.  Twelve  Russian 
and  Prussian  regiments  rushed  to  the  en- 
counter, but  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able slaughter.  Seven  times  they  repeated 
the  attempt  to  open  a  passage,  and  on 
each  occasion  were  beaten  back  with  loss. 
Immediately  after  the  second  assault,  being 
briskly  charged  across  the  bridge  by  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
A  like  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  at 
the  same  time,  by  two  divisions,  to  force  the 
Me-du-pont  of  Lomitten,  defended  by  a 
brigade  of  Soult's  corps.  On  the  7th  the 
Russian  imperial  guard,  supported  by  three 
divisions  of  other  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Benningsen,  attacked  the  position 
of  Ney  on  the  right  of  the  French  line  at 
Altkirchcn,  when  Ney  making  a  feint  of  I 
retreating,  the  enemy  pursued  as  far  as 
Deppen,  where  the  French  made  a  stand,  ' 
and  after  a  desperate  engagement  on  the 
8th,  put  the  Russians  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Napoleon  being  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  allies,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  June  left  his  imperial  camp  at 
Finkenstein,  and  reaching  Deppen  on  the 
7th,  took  the  command  of  the  army.  With 
the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lannes,  the  imperial 
guard,  and  the  cavalry  of  reserve,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Gutstadt.  Part  of  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Russian  army,  consisting  of 
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10,000  cavalry  and  15,000  infantry,  at- 
tempted  to  dispute  his  march,  but  being 
attacked  by  the  French  cavalry  under  Murat, 
they  quickly  took  to  flight,  leaving  1,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
abandoning  all  their  positions  and  redoubts 
between  the  site  of  the  contest  and  Gut- 
stadt,  which  the  French  entered  on  the  same 
evening.  On  the  10th  the  French  army 
moved  towards  Heilsberg,  where  the  maga- 
zines of  the  allies  were  established ;  and  on 
its  march,  falling  in  with  the  rear-guard  of 
the  allied  army,  consisting  of  15,000  cavalry 
and  several  columns  of  infantry,  the 
French  cavalrv  immediately  charged,  but 
were  repulsed  again  and  again.  Two  divi- 
sions advanced  to  the  support  of  the  cavalry, ' 
while  reinforcement  after  reinforcement,  j 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  were  sent  by 
Benningsen  to  the  rear- guard  from  the  main 
army,  which  was  posted  at  Heilsberg,  and 
where  the  Russian  general  had  concentrated 
his  forces,  resolved  to  await  the  approach  of 
his  pursuers. 

On  the  11th,  Napoleon  marshalled  the 
different  corps  of  his  army  in  so  skilful  a 
manner,  that  the  Russians  found  themselves 
blockaded  in  their  intrenched  camp.  A 
desperate  battle  ensued,  and  though  tin 
Russians  maintained  their  positions  from 
morniug  till  near  midnight,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  darkness,  they  repassed  the 
Aller,  abandoning  the  whole  of  the  country 
to  the  left,  and  leaving  their  magazines 
and  wounded  to  the  conqueror.  Ou  the 
12th,  at  four  in  the  morniug,  the  French 
entered  Heilsberg,  where  they  found  in  the 
magazines  several  thousand  quintals  of 
grain,  and  a  large  stock  of  different  kinds  of 
provisions.  On  the  same  day,  at  five  o'clock, 
p.m.,  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
had  arrived  at  Eylau.  Ou  the  13th,  Murat, 
Soult,  and  Davoust  had  orders  to  manoeuvre 
before  Kbnigsbcrg;  while  the  corps  of  Ney, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  and  Victor,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Napoleon,  advanced 
on  Friedland,  a  large  town  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Aller.  On  the  same  day  the 
9th  regiment  of  hussars  entered  the  town, 
but  was  driven  out  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Russian  cavalry.  As  a  long  narrow  bridge 
conuected  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which 
the  Russians  lay,  Napoleon  determined  to 
allure  the  enemy  from  his  position,  and 
induce  him  to  "cross  the  river  to  accept 
battle.  The  division  of  Oudinot  was  there- 
fore the  only  force  which  was  allowed  to 
show  itself  in  opposition;  the  main  bodv  of 
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the  French  army  laying  concealed  in  some 
thick  woods  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  Ben- 
ningsen fell  into  the  snare ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  so  insignificant  an 
enemy,  ordered  a  few  Russian  regiments  to 
cross  the  bridge  and  march  to  the  attack. 
The  resistance  offered  by  the  French  wa9 
firm,  but  not  such  as  to  undeceive  the  Rus- 
sian general  respecting  the  character  of  the 
force  with  which  he  was  engaged.  His  first 
division  was  reinforced  by  a  second ;  and  his 
opponents  still  maintaining  the  contest, 
sometimes  retreating,  at  others  renewing 
the  fight,  the  Russian  general  by  degrees 
transported  his  whole  army,  except  a  single 
division,  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Aller, 
where  they  bivouacked  for  the  night  upon  a 
small  plain  adjoining  the  town,  with  the 
river  about  a  mile  in  their  rear. 

Napoleon  was  on  horseback  by  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Be- 
fore five  the  French  army  was  marshalled, 
and  the  artillery  in  position.  Ney  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  Lannes  the  centre, 
and  Mortier  the  left.  The  corps  of  Victor 
and  the  imperial  guard  formed  the  reserve. 
The  cavalry,  under  Grouchy,  supported  the 
left  wing ;  Latour  Maubourg's  division  of 
dragoons  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  behind 
the  right  wing ;  and  La  Houssaye's  division 
of  dragoons,  with  the  Saxon  cuirassiers, 
formed  a  reserve  for  the  centre. 

The  Russian  army  was  marshalled  in  the 
best  order  which  the  place  and  circumstances 
would  admit.  Its  left  wing  extended  to  the 
town  of  Friedland,  and  its  right  a  league 
and  a-half  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
thick  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  Friedland,  fringed  the  plaiu 
of  the  Aller,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, except  at  its  extremity  at  the  left, 
where  there  was  an  open  space  between  the 
wood  and  the  river.  In  front  of  the  wood, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Friedland, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  the  village  of  Hcinrichs- 
dorf.  The  field  of  battle  lay  between  the 
left  of  this  village  and  the  Aller,  to  the  south 
of  Friedland. 

The  Russians,  unconscious  that  they  were 
opposed  to  more  than  the  feeble  corps  they 
had  encountered  on  the  preceding  day,  com- 
menced the  contest  soon  after  five  o'clock. 
Ab  f>oon  as  Napoleon  heard  the  first  report 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  he  exclaimed,  "  This 
will  be  a  fortuuatc  day  ;  it  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  Marengo."  The  French  skirmishers 
now  advanced  briskly,  and  heavy  columns  of 
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infantry  began  to  show  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  woods.  Bcnniugsen  was  now 
convinced  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  French  army  ;  hut  it  was  too  late 
to  correct  his  error;  the  divisions  of  Lannes 
and  Mortier  were  pressing  forward  to  the 
contest.  To  save  his  army  from  destruction, 
he  determined  to  resume  his  communication 
I  with  Wehlau,  a  town  situated  on  the  Pregcl ; 
and  for  this  purpose  6,000  men  were  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
with  orders  to  march  to  Allersberg,  several 
miles  down  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  bridge  there,  as  a 
means  of  retreat. 

Napoleon  having  reconnoitred  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  suddenly  changing  his 
front  and  advancing  his  left,  commenced 
the  attack.  The  Russians,  though  exposed  to 
a  heavy  cannonade,  and  to  successive  charges 
of  infautry  and  cavalry,  with  the  most 
obstinate  valour  maintained  their  ground 
till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Napoleon,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  line,  commanded  an  assault.  In- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  made  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  all  points,  rushing  forward 
with  loud  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur!  The 
Russians,  who  were  enclosed  in  a  semicircle 
of  glittering  steel,  and  weakened  with  the 
loss  of  above  12,000  men,  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock,  fled  in  terror  to  Friedland.  The 
bridge  and  pontoons  were  soon  crowded 
with  the  fugitives,  and  so  hotly  pressed  by 
the  French  thundering  in  their  rear,  that 
the  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed, 
had  not  the  Russian  imperial  guard  checked 
the  pursuers.  By  this  fortunate  occurrence, 
the  first  division  was  enabled  to  pass  the 
river ;  but  having  burnt  the  bridge  and  pon- 
toons to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  French, 
I  the  remainder  of  the  discomfited  host  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  stream  by  two  fords 
j  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  Soon  the  con- 
i  fusion  of  the  Russians  in  Friedland  appeared 
so  great,  that  the  leading  French  divisions 
were  tempted  to  make  an  assault.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  the  streets  were 
\  forced,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  re- 
1  mained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  this 
fiercely  contested  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Rus- 
I  sians  was  17,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seventeen  guns ;  that  of  the  French  was 
10,000  men  and  two  eagles.  Benningsen, 
rallying  his  discomfited  forces  on  the  east- 
ern banks  of  the  Aller,  pursued  his  flight 
towards  the  frontier  of  his  own  country  :  on 
the  16th  he  passed  the  Pregel,  and  continued 


bis  retreat  to  the  Niemen.    The  disastrous 
battle  of  Friedland  having  rendered  the  city 
of  Konigsberg  untenable,  it  was  taken  pos-  i 
session  of  by  Soult  on  the  16th  of  June.  \ 
The  Emperor  Alexander  now  became  de- 
sirous of  peace. 

On  the  19th  Buonaparte  had  advanced  his 
head-quarters  to  Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen. 
There,  on  the  21st,  he  received  an  invitation  ' 
from  Alexander,  desiring  an  armistice, 
which  Napoleon  immediately  granted,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  request  for  a  personal 
interview  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace.  The 
first  meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
June,  in  a  pavilion  upon  a  raft  moored  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen.  At  one  in  the 
afternoon,  the  two  emperors  embarked  at 
the  same  instant  from  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Niemen.  The  two  boats  arrived  at  the 
raft  at  the  same  moment,  when  the  emperors 
disembarking,  embraced  each  other,  and,  I 
entering  the  pavilion,  conversed  together  for 
two  hours.  On  the  following  day  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  present,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  entered 
into.  In  the  interim,  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  emperors  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 
Their  mornings  were  passed  in  reviews,  or 
in  unattended  rides;  their  evenings  were  < 
devoted  to  files  and  entertainments  of  every  j 
description.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  July  | 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  proclaimed,  by  which  , 
Prussia  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  limits 
before  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Polish  provinces 
which  had  then  been  subjected  to  Prussia, 
were  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Duchy  of  Warsaw." 
The  continental  system  (as  the  blockade  of 
Great  Britain  was  called)  was  imposed  on 
Prussia,  and  then  Alexander  bound  himself 
to  enforce  it  throughout  his  dominions.  By 
secret  articles  in  the  treaty,  it  was  agreed 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  to  divide 
the  world  between  them.  To  Russia  was 
assigned  the  empire  of  the  east,  while  France 
should  possess  absolute  sway  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  west.  France  was  to  make  common 
cause  with  Russia  "to  wrest  from  the  vexa-  | 
tious  and  oppressive  government  of  the  j 
Turks  all  its  provinces  in  Europe."  Russia 
was  to  make  common  cause  with  France 
against  England,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
Napoleon  in  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain.  France 
abandoned  Finland  to  Russia.  It  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  secret  articles,  that 
Russia  should  place  her  own  fleet  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  French  emperor,  and  allow 
him  to  obtain  possession  of  those  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  On  the 
9th  of  July  the  two  emperors  took  leave  of 
each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemcn, 
and  on  the  27th  Napoleon  reached  Paris. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Marshal  Brune  was  sent  against  the  King  of 
Sweden,  whose  army  occupied  Stralsund  and 
its  vicinity.  A  famous  battle  was  fought  in 
Pomerania,  about  eight  miles  from  Stralsund, 
in  which  the  Swedes  were  victorious;  but 


Brunc's  array  being  reinforced,  and  the 
Swedish  king  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
relief  from  his  own  kingdom,  he  evacuated 
Stralsund  ou  the  10th  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  landed  his  little  army  on  the 
island  of  Riigcn,  and  he  himself  crossed  the 
Baltic  to  Stockholm.  Riigcn  being  found 
out  to  be  untenable,  early  in  September  the 
Swedish  troops  capitulated  to  the  French 
marshal,  who  soon  after  obtained  possession  ' 
of  all  the  other  Baltic  islands  on  the  Gcr- 
mau  coast. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ltlVEtt  PLATE,  SOUTH  AMERICA — ASSAULT  ON  BUENOS 

AYKES,  AND  DISASTROUS  REPULSE. 


This  year  is  memorable  for  the  abortive  and 
disastrous  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  Gren- 
ville,  or  "  All  the  Talents"  ministry,  for  the 
river  Plate,  Egypt,  Constantinople,  Copen- 
hagen, &c.,  and  which  were  entrusted  to 
the  guidance  and  command  of  men  as  in- 
competent and  ill-informed  as  themselves. 
Had  the  whole  British  force  directed  in  the 
course  of  this  year  against  Buenos  Ay  res, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Copenhagen, 
and  Chili,  been  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  and  Prussians,  in  Pomerania,  before 
the  battles  of  Heilsberg  and  Fricdland,  the 
tide  of  war  might  possibly  have  been  turned, 
or,  at  least,  the  campaign  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  been  closed  with  a  peace  of  the 
ominous  nature  of  that  of  Tilsit. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  despatches  from  Sir 
Home  Popham  and  General  Beresford,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
government  and  British  commercial  public 
were  so  dazzled  with  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  the  conquest,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  October  of  1U0C,  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  about  5,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
convoyed  by  Rear-admiral  Stirling,  who 
was  to  supersede  Sir  Home  Popham,  was 
dispatched  to  the  new  conquest.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  Buenos  Ayres  having  been 
recaptured  (the  only  possession  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  being  Maldonado 
harlKHir,  and  the  island  of  Gorriti,  near  its 
eutrance),  Auchmuty  and  Stirling,  on  their 
arrival  on  the  5th  of  January,  1807,  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  Maldouado,  and  retain 
only  a  small  garrison  in  Gorriti.  So 
elated  with  the  prospect  of  the  new  conquest 
was  the  British  cabinet,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month  of  October,  an  addi- 
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tional  expedition,  consisting  of  4,200  men, 
under  Brigadier-general  Craufurd,  was  sent 
on  the  wild  purpose  of  the  reduction  of  the 
province  of  Chili;  but  the  government 
learning,  soon  after  this  expedition  had  set 
sail,  that  the  English  had  been  expelled 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  orders  were  dispatched 
to  Craufurd,  who  had  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  sail  for  the  Plate  River,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  the  British  troops 
there,  for  the  recovery  of  that  city.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Craufurd  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  at 
Monte  Video,  a  city  of  considerable  strength, 
and  mounting  on  its  different  batteries  1G0 
cannon.  The  united  force  (including  about 
800  seamen  and  marines)  amounting  to 
above  9,000  men,  it  was  determined  to  iu- 
vest  that  city.  On  the  19th,  a  landing  was 
effected  about  nine  miles  from  the  town : 
they  immediately  moved  forward,  and,  in 
the  evening,  the  ships  of  war  and  transports 
dropped  off  Chico  bay ;  near  to  which,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  troops 
encamped,  having  had  during  the  march  a 
slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  Such  was 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  front  of 
Monte  Video,  that  the  ships  could  lend  no 
effectual  co-operation  in  the  siege  beyond 
landing  a  part  of  their  men,  guns,  and 
stores,  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  Colonia  and  Buenos  Ayres.  On 
the  20th,  G,000  men,  cavalry  and  infantry, 
sallied  out  of  the  town,  but,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  they  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  about  a  fourth  of  their  number 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the 
JJ5th  the  breaching  batteries  were  opened, 
and  the  lighter  vessels  of  the  squadron 
joined  in  a  distant  cannonade.    Tho  siege 
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continued  till  the  2nd  of  February,  when  a 
breach  was  reported  practicable.  In  the 
evening  a  summons  was  sent  to  the  governor, 
but  no  answer  being  returned,  the  breach 
was  stormed  an  hour  before  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  and  the  town 
and  citadel  carried.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  army,  from  its  first  landing  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  siege,  amounted  to  192 
killed,  421  wounded,  and  eight  missing; 
that  of  the  navy  on  shore,  to  ten  killed, 
twenty-four  wounded,  and  four  missing. 
None  of  the  few  Spanish  ships  of  war  were 
of  value.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about 
800  killed,  500  wounded,  and  above  2,000 
prisoners.  About  13,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  were  captured.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  the  little  town  of  Colon  ia  surren- 
dered. Late  in  the  month  of  April,  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  advanced  in  the  night  to 
take  the  place  by  surprise,  but  were  quickly 
repulsed. 

Early  in  May,  Lieutenant-general  White- 
locke  and  Rear-admiral  Murray  arrived  in 
the  river.  General  Whitelocke,  assuming 
the  chief  command,  landed  with  the  rein-  1 
forcements  at  Granada  de  Barragon,  about 
eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Buenos  Ayres  : 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  he  advanced 
to  the  village  of  Reduction,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chiulo,  where  the  enemy  had  con- 
structed batteries  and  thrown  up  a  formid- 
able line  of  defence.  The  army  soon  bore 
down  all  impediments,  and  formed  a  line  of 
circumvallation  round  Buenos  Ayres.  Gen- 
eral Craufurd's  brigade  occupied  the  central 
and  principal  avenues  of  the  town.  Auch- 
muty's  brigade  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
line.  Thus  the  town  was  nearly  invested. 
Strange  enough,  the  commander-in-chief 
determined  to  attack  the  place  without 
waiting  for  his  heavy  artillery,  and  carry 
the  place  by  the  bayonet,  without  allowing 
the  soldiers  to  load.  Auchmuty's  onset 
was  successful.  He  possessed  himself  of  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  took  thirty- two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  600  prisoners.  The  other  di- 
visions moved  with  different  success.  They 


were  assailed  by  a  heavy  and  continued 
shower  of  musketry,  hand-grenades,  bricks 
and  stones,  from  the  windows  aud  tops  of 
the  houses;  and  at  the  corners  of  all  the 
streets  were  saluted  with  volleys  of  grape- 
shot.  The  further  they  advanced  into  the 
city,  the  more  obstinate  was  the  resistance 
they  encountered.  Prodigies  of  valour  were 
performed ;  charges  were  made  and  guns 
taken ;  but  uo  effectual  impression  was  made 
on  the  barricaded  and  fortified  houses. 
At  length,  Craufurd's  brigade,  being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  other 
columns,  was  forced  to  surrender,  as  was 
also  Lieutenant-colonel  Duff,  with  a  de- 
tachment under  his  command.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  assailants  were  in  possession  of 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  the  Recedencia,  an- 
other strong  post  on  his  left ;  while  "White- 
locke himself  occupied  an  advanced  post  on 
his  centre.  But  already  2,500  of  his  men 
were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners. 
This  was  the  situation  of  the  British  army 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  when 
General  Linicrcs  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
British  commander  offering  to  deliver  up  all 
prisoners  if  the  attack  was  discontinued,  and 
the  British  would  consent  to  withdraw  from 
the  shores  of  the  river  Plate  in  two  months. 
These  terms  were  agreed  to  by  General 
Whitelocke  and  Admiral  Murray.  On 
Whitelocke's  return  to  England,  to  appease 
popular  indignation,  he  was  tried  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial,  held  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
on  January  28th,  1808,  and  continued,  by 
adjournments,  until  the  18th  of  March, 
when  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  British 
service  was  passed  on  him,  as  totally  un- 
worthy to  serve  in  any  military  capacity 
whatever.  This  incapable  officer  (like  many 
others,  whose  imbecility  and  ignorance  had 
entailed  discomfiture  and  dishonour  on  the 
British  arms)  had  been  indebted  for  his 
preferment  and  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  campaign  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
to  court  favour  and  secret  parliamentary 
influence. 


EXPEDITION  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Among  the  ill-conceived  and  ill-fated  mill 
tary  and  naval  expeditions  of  this  year  was 


which  led  to  this  injudicious  measure  were : — 
By  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  and  its  supplemcn- 


that  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  tal  one  of  September  24th,  1802,  which 
obliging  the  Turks  to  renounce  their  al-  terminated  the  long  and  disastrous  war 
liance  with  the  French.    The  circumstances '  which  had  raged  between  the  Russians  and 
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the  Turks,  it  had  been  covenanted  that  the  I  design  of  Peter  I.,  who  had  comprehended 
hospodars  or  governors  of  Wallachia  and  in  his  plan  of  conquest,  not  only  settlements 


in  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  but  in  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Europeon  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  finally 
of  Constantinople  and  the  entire  Turkish 
empire.     His  successors  on  the  Russian  | 
throne  kept  in  view  his  designs,  which  bad  , 
been  carefully  preserved  in  writing  in  the 
archives  of  the  palace;  and  Catherine  II., 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  had  ad-  j 
vanccd  some  steps  towards  their  accomplish- 
ment.   With  these  views,  Russia,  though  I 
professing  peaceable  dispositions,  had  in- 
vaded Turkey  in  Europe,  and,  at  the  close 
of  1800,  was  master  of  Bessarabia  and 
Moldavia,  and   threatened   to  cross  the 
Danube  and  join   the   revolted  Servians 
under  Czerni,  who  had  revolted  from  the  . 
Porte,  and  was  at  this  moment  besieging 
Belgrade.     To  cover  their   designs,  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  now  professed  its 
wish  to  save  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the 
grasp  of  the  French. 

To  the  solicitation  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  the  British  government  joyfully  j 
responded.    Instructions  were  therefore  sent  j 
to  Lord  Collingwood  to  reinforce  Sir  Thomas  j 
Louis,  whom  he  had  already,  on  the  re  com-  , 
mendation  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  in  antici-  ' 
pation  of  the  rupture  of  the  pendiug  nego- 
tiations  between  the  British  and  Turkish 
governments,  dispatched  with  three  ships-  j 
of-thc-linc  and  a  frigate.    Accordingly,  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships-of-thc-line — 
three  three-deckers,  two  81' a,  and  two  74's — 
besides  frigates  and  bomb-ships,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth,  was 
dispatched  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Helles-  | 
pont  or  Dardanelles,  and,  if  certain  terms—  1 
namely,  "  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  and  the 
arsenal" — were  not  acceded  to  by  the  Turkish 
government,  to   bombard  Constantinople. 
This  naval  force  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of 
Tcnedos  about  the  middle  of  February, 
1807,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Endymion 
frigate,  on  board  of  which  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
had  made  his  escape  from  Constantinople. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Royal  George, 
100  guns,  the  Windsor  Castle,  98  guns,  the 
Canopus,  80  guns,  the  Pompee,  Ajax,  Re- 
pulse,  aud  Thunderer,  74  guns  each,  the 
Standard,  64  guns,  and  the  frigates  Endy- 
mion, Active,  and  Juno,  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles* ou  the  morning  of  the  19th.  A 

*  The  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  or,  in  classic 
phraseology,  the  Hellespont,  ia  twelve  leagues  long, 


Moldavia  should  not  be  displaced  without 
the  consent  of  Russia.    No  sooner,  however, 
was  it  evident  that  a  war  was  impending 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  than  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  dispatched  his  artful  emissary, 
the  ci-devant  monk,  Scbastiani,  now  a  gen- 
eral, to  induce  the  Porte  to  recall  the  reign- 
ing hospodars,  Ipsilanti  and  Morusi,  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Russia;  and  while 
placing  in  their  stead  Suzzo  and  Callimachi, 
who  were  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
effect  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  Muscovite 
forces  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dauube 
for  the  war  uow  pending  in  the  north  of 
Germany.    Sebastiani,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  master's  designs,  demanded  that  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  canal  of 
Constantinople  should  be  shut  against  Rus- 
sian ships;  requiring,  moreover,  that  the 
Bosphorus  should  not  only  be  closed  against 
Russia,  but  also  all  English  ships  carrying 
arms,  clothes,  ammunition,  or  provisions 
for  the  use  of  the  enemies  of  France ;  threat- 
ening war  in  case  of  refusal,  and  poiuting  to 
the  powerful  French  array  then  in  Daltnatia, 
uudcr   Marshal   Marmont,    supported  by 
those  of  Italy  and  Naples.     This  threat 
proved  successful ;  for  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  Russian  brig,  presenting  itself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was  denied  admisssion. 
The  Russian  ambassador  protested  against 
the  infraction  of  the  treaty  which  protected 
the  shipping  of  his  nation,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  protest  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
British  minister  to  the  Porte,  who  conjointly 
threatened  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital 
by  the  fleets  of  their  respective  nations. 
The  counsellors  of  the  grand  seignior,  in- 
timidated, recommended  a  temporary  seem- 
ing concession  to  the  demands  of  the  allies ; 
but,  in  secret,   renewed  their  agreement 
with  the  French  ambassador.    Before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Porte  formally  declared 
war  against  Russia. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  declaration 
reached  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, accompanied  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  send  a  British  fleet,  with  a  large 
military  force,  capable  of  defeating  French 
influence  at  the  Porte,  and  cause  a  diver- 
sion of  the  military  forces  of  France  in 
favour  of  Russia.  Besides  repelling  the 
i  designs  of  France,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, by  this  movement,  hoped  to  be  able 

to  put  into  execution  the   long-chcrished  |  £nd  between  "t^TcapW'Greco  and  Janirar^,  atlta" 
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ship,  four  frigates,  and  several  corvettes  and 
grin-boats,  had  been  for  some  time  at  anchor 
within  the  inner  castles.  Orders  were  given 
to  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  second 
in  command,  to  bear  up  with  three  ships-of- 
the-line,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  vessels. 
This  division  was  closely  followed  by  theother 
ships.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  the 
squadron  had  passed  the  outer  castles,  with- 
out deigning  to  return  a  shot  to  the  Turkish 


fire,  which  did  but  little  injury.  But  m 
passing  the  narrow  strait  between  Sestos 
and  Abydos,  the  squadron  sustained  a  very 
heavy  fire  from  both  castles.  In  reply,  so 
tremendous  a  cannonade  was  opened  by  all 
the  British  ships,  as  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
slacken  their  firing,  so  that  the  sternmost 
vessels  passed  with  little  injury.  The  Turkish 
squadron  within  the  iuner  castles  being  now 
attacked  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  driven 
on  shore  and  burned;  and  the  guns  of  a 
formidable  battery,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  thirty,  on  a  point  of  land  which  the 
squadron  had  yet  to  pass,  called  Point 
Pesquiez,  were  spiked  by  a  detachment  of 
marines  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nicholls,  of  that  corps. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
the  British  squadron  came  to  anchor  near 
the  Isle  of  Princes,  which  lie  on-  the  edge 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  about  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  from  Constantinople. 
A  ridiculous  species  of  warlike  courtship 
now  ensued  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
the  British  representatives.  Flags  of  truce, 
with  letters  from  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  Sir 
John  Duckworth  were  sent  to  the  Turkish 
government  and  Reis  Effendi,  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  professing  terms  of  amity,  and 
reminding  the  Turks  of  the  old  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
British,  "  who  had  fought  together  like 
brethren  against  the  enemies  of  the  Porte 
and  of  England."  Sir  John  Duckworth, 
in  his  epistolary  broadside,  reminded  the 
Sublime  Porte,  that  "  having  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  the  capital  and  all  the  Turkish 
vessels,  the  plan  of  operations  which  his 
duty  prescribed  to  him,  was,  in  consequence, 


:  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  a  64-gun  very  clearly  marked  out and  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  concession  of  his  demand,  he 
gave  the  Turkish  government  but  half-an- 
hour  after  the  translation  of  his  note,  to 
determine  on  his  demand  of  the  possession 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  of  stores  sufficient 
for  its  equipment,  and  the  dismissal  of  Sc- 
bastiani,  the  French  ambassador.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  English 
admiral  received  a  letter  from  the  Reis 
Effendi,  signifying  the  disposition  of  the 
Porte  to  enter  iuto  a  pacific  negotiation, 
and  requesting  that  a  plenipotentiary  might 
be  sent  to  meet  the  party  chosen  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  for  the  purpose.  Threats 
being  still  intermixed  with  professions  and 
tokens  of  amity,  the  English  admiral 
moved  the  squadron  four  miles  nearer  the 
city. 

In  the  meantime,  the  erection  and 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  which 
the  English  complained,  proceeded  with 
uninterrupted  vigour  and  activity  at  many 
points  on  both  the  European  and  Asiatic 
sides  of  the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Men, 
women,  and  children ;  Turks,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  ulemahs,  sheiks,  and  dervises, 
lent  their  aid.  The  Greek  patriarch  and 
a  number  of  his  clergy  put  their  hands 
to  the  pickaxe  and  the  wheelbarrow.  At 
the  end  of  four  days,  batteries,  with  breast- 
works, were  mounted  with  1,100  pieces  of 
cannon  and  100  mortars. 

While  the  whole  line  of  coast  presented 
a  chain  of  batteries,  twelve  line-of-battle 
ships  and  nine  frigates,  filled  with  troops, 
lay  in  the  canal,  with  their  sails  bent,  and 
apparently  ready  for  action ;  seven  of  them 
being  moored  across  the  mouth  of  the  bar- 
bour  and  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus, 
supported  by  a  double  line  of  gun-boats. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  were  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  ready  to  advance  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  gun-boats  and  sloops,  converted  into 
fire-ships,  were  in  readiness  for  action. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1  st  of  March,  the  British  squadron  got  under 
weigh  and  stood  in  line  of  battle,  on  and  off 
Constantinople,  during  the  day.    On  the 

names  of  Sestos  and  Abydos.  Above  these  castles 
the  passage  widens  and  then  narrows,  forming 
another  constriction,  which  is  scarcely  more  than 
halfamile,  and  is  also  defended  by  forts.  The  pas- 
sage again  widens,  and  after  slightly  approximating 
at  Gallipoli,  opens  into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  At 
nearly  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  small  sea,  and 
at  about  100  miles  from  the  entrance  to  it,  stands 


entrance,  about  three  miles  wide.  About  a  mile  up 
the  strait  are  two  forts,  called  the  outer  castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  the  channel  is  about  two 
mile*  wide;  but  about  three  miles  higher,  a  pro- 
montory contracts  the  channel  to  aoout  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  on  each  side  of  this  narrow 
strait  stands  a  castle,  mounted  with  heavy  can- 
non.   These  are  called  the  inner  castles  of  Europe 

and  A*ia,  and  are  also  known  by  the  ancient  classic  i  the  city  of  Constantinople. 
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approach  of  night  it  bore  up  for  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  it 
reached  the  inucr  mouth  of  the  straits,  and 
came  to  anchor.  At  half- past  seven,  a.m., 
of  the  3rd,  the  squadron  again  weighed, 
and  proceeded  down  the  channel  in  the 
same  order  as  it  had  observed  in  going  up. 
As  it  approached  the  old  castles  of  Sestos 
and  Abydoa,  it  was  saluted  by  a  cross-fire 
of  shot  and  shell,  of  the  hottest  kind,  from 
the  last-mentioned  fort,  and  as  it  rushed 
rapidly  down  (not  only  the  wind  but  also 
the  current  being  in  its  favour),  it  ran  the 
gauntlet  between  the  castles  and  batteries 
on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores,  to 
which  it  replied  with  occasional  broadsides. 
During  the  two  hours  which  the  squadron 
was  passing  the  closest  and  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  straits,  the  Canopus,  Repulse, 
Royal  George,  the  Windsor  Castle,  and  the 
Standard,  were  the  vessels  which  received 
the  principal  damage.  The  total  loss  of  the 
British  in  repassing  the  Dardanelles,  was 
twenty  men  killed  and  138  wounded ;  and 
the  total  loss  incurred  in  passing  and  re- 
passing, amounted  to  forty-six  killed  and 
235  wounded. 

At  length  the  fleet  cleared  the  straits, 
and  cast  anchor  off  Tenedos,  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles. 
Here  it  was  joined  by  eight  sail-of-the-line, 
under  the  Russian  Vice-admiral  Siniavin, 
who  having  been  bred  in  the  British  navy, 
and  inspired  with  its  inherent  spirit  of 
daring,  requested  Duckworth  to  return  with 
the  combined  fleet,  and  renew  the  attack  or 
the  negotiations ;  but  the  British  admiral  de- 
clined to  comply,  uncourtcously  observing, 
that  where  a  British  squadron  had  failed,  no 
other  was  likely  to  succeed.  Duckworth, 
on  his  departure  for  the  Nile,  left  Siniavin 
to  blockade  the  Dardanelles. 

From  the  time  the  British  squadron  took 
up  its  position  near  the  Isle  of  Princes  on  the 
20th  of  February,  till  that  of  its  weighing 
anchor  to  repass  the  Dardanelles  (which  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  March),  such 
had  unfortunately  been  the  state  of  the 
weather,  that  it  was  not  at  any  time  possible 
for  the  squadron  to  have  occupied  a  station 
which  would  have  enabled  it  to  commence 
offensive  operations  against  the  city  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  after  combating  a 
force  which  the  resources  of  the  empire  had 
been  employed  for  many  weeks  in  preparing, 
it  would  not  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
successful  conflict  with  the  enemy ;  and  if, 
uufortunatelv,  the  conflict  should  be  other- 
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wise,  to  repass  the  Dardanelles:  and  had 
they  been  allowed  another  week  to  complete 
their  defences  throughout  the  channel,  it 
would  have  been  a  doubtful  point  whether  a 
passage  would  lay  open.  The  fire  of  the 
two  iuner  castles  on  the  squadron,  in  its 
inward  passage,  had  been  severe ;  but  the 
effects  which  they  had  on  them  in  their 
return,  proved  them  to  have  become  doubly 
formidable.  Blocks  of  granite,  weighing 
each  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds, 
were  fired  from  huge  mortars  on  the  squad- 
ron during  its  repassage.  One  of  these 
tremendous  bullets,  weighing  800  lbs.,  cut 
the  mainmast  of  the  Windsor  Castle  in 
two,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ship 
was  not  destroyed :  another  penetrated  the 
poop  of  the  Standard,  and  killed  and 
wounded  sixty  men. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  fleet 
from  the  Dardanelles,  the  fortresses  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  were  put  into  so 
effective  a  state  of  defence,  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  success  to  the  most  daring 
attack :  the  Russian  admiral,  Siniavin,  there- 
fore took  possession  of  the  islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  placing  a  garrison 
in  the  latter,  and  blockading  Constan- 
tinople with  ten  sail-of-the-line  and  several 
frigates.  Another  Russian  squadron  cruised 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  effec- 
tually cut  off  all  communication  between 
Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
capital  of  Turkey  being  thus  cut  off  from 
some  of  its  usual  and  most  productive  sources 
of  supplies,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  Seid  Ali,  was 
ordered,  with  what  force  he  could  muster, 
to  restore  the  communication  with  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  particularly  with  the 
great  granary  of  the  capital,  Egypt.  By 
the  middle  of  May,  he  with  great  exertion 
equipped  a  fleet  of  eleven  sail-of-the-line, 
six  frigates,  some  corvettes,  and  about  fifty 
gun-vessels,  and  on  the  19th,  with  this  fleet, 
passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  finding  that 
the  Russian  admiral  had  gone  to  the  isle  of 
Imbros,  he  steered  for  Tenedos.  On  the 
22nd,  the  two  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each 
other;  but  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  war,  of  which  ten  were 
of  the  line,  the  Turkish  fleet  immediately 
crowded  sail  to  escape  through  the  Darda- 
nelles. After  a  running  fight  of  two  hours, 
the  Turkish  admiral  succeeded  in  sheltering 
himself  under  the  guns  of  the  castles  which 
guard  the  straits,  but  with  the  loss  of  three 
of  his  ships,  which  stranded  on  Cape 
Janizary. 
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In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  not  able  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance outside  the  Dardanelles  till  the 
22nd  of  June.  On  that  day,  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  with  three  frigates  and  five  smaller 
vessels,  anchored  off  the  isle  of  Imbros. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  steered  for  Tenedos, 
which  it  retook.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Russian  fleet  descried  the  fleet  of  Turkey, 
and,  crowding  all  sail,  soon  came  in  contact 
with  it.  A  battle  ensued,  which  continued 
for  seven  hours,  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides.  Four  of  the  Turkish  ships  being  car- 
ried by  the  wind  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  and 
the  contest,  after  the  separation  of  those  ves- 
sels, becoming  unequal, four  Turkish  ships-of- 
the-line  were  taken,  three  burned,  and  above 
1,000  Turks  had  perished  in  the  contest. 
Seid  Ali,  though  at  one  period  of  the  action 
surrounded  by  five  Russian  vessels,  fought 
his  ship  with  admirable  bravery  and  skill : 
of  his  complement  of  774  men,  230  were 
killed  and  130  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  was  185  killed  and  400 
wounded — a  circumstance  which  showed 


their  superior  seamanship  to  that  of  the 
Turks. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Siniavin  appeared  off  Tenedos,  and  on  the 
9th  of  July,  summoning  the  governor  to 
surrender,  the  Turkish  garrison,  amounting 
to  4,600  men,  capitulated  on  the  10th.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  having  effected  a  total  change 
in  the  politics  of  the  Russian  cabinet, 
Siniavin  was  instructed  to  conclude  an 
armistice  between  his  government  and  the 
Porte,  which  was  signed  on  the  24th  of 
August,  and  by  virtue  of  that  armistice, 
hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  before 
March  21st,  1808.  Siniavin  having  ful- 
filled his  instructions,  detached  Admiral 
Greig,  with  two  sail  of  the  line,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Corfu,  ceded  to 
Russia  by  France  under  the  treaty  just 
mentioned ;  and  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Russian  fleet,  hastened  to  proceed  to 
the  Baltic,  before  the  expected  rupture 
between  Russia  and  England  might  render 
his  entrance  into  that  sea  a  difficult  under- 
taking. 


EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT — CAPTURE  OF  ALEXANDRIA— DISASTROUS  CONFLICT 

AT  EL  HAMET 


The  Grenville  administration,  apprehensive  I 
that  a  treaty  subsisted  between  the  Turkish  | 
and  French  governments,  by  virtue  of  which 
Egypt  was  to  be  given  up  to  France,  as  the 
price  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  contem- 
plated assistance  against  the  Russians  in 
the  Crimea,  resolved  to  send  an  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time 
that  Sir  John  Duckworth  threatened  the 
bombardmant  of  Constantinople. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
the  74- gun  ship  Tiger,  Captain  Hallowell, 
the  Apollo  frigate,  and  thirty-three  sail  of 
transports,  having  on  board  about  5,000 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
M'Kenzie,  sailed  from  Messina,  in  Sicily. 
During  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  Apollo  and 
nineteen  sail  of  the  transports  parted  company 
on  account  of  the  boisterous  weather.  On  the 
15th,  the  Tiger,  and  the  remaining  fourteen 
transports  reached  the  Arabs*  Tower,  when 
Captain  Hallowell  stood  in  towards  Alex- 
andria, to  ascertain  from  Major  Misset  (the 
British  resident)  the  strength  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  before  [ 
the  transports  appeared  in  sight  of  the 
coast.  A  favourable  report  being  made,  the  I 


transports  were  called  in  from  the  offing ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  squad- 
ron anchored  off  the  entrance  of  the  western 
harbour.  A  summons  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  governor,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  the  city  and  fortresses,  which  being 
rejected,  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
troops,  and  fifty-six  seamen,  with  five  field- 
pieces,  were  disembarked,  without  opposi- 
tion, near  the  ravine  which  runs  from  Lake 
Mareotis  to  the  sea.  On  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  the  troops  moved  forward  and  carried 
the  enemy's  advanced  works  with  little  loss. 
On  the  19th,  the  Apollo  and  missing  trans- 
ports appeared  in  the  offing,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Tiger,  proceeded  with  all 
the  transports  to  Aboukir  Bay,  where,  on 
the  following  day,  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  were  landed  without  opposition,  the 
castle  of  Aboukir  having  been  previously 
taken  possession  of.  On  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  General  Fraser  addressed  a 
manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
urging  them  to  force  the  governor  to  capitu- 
late, and  save  the  city  from  an  assault.  The 
governor  immediately  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  offering  capitulation ;  and  on  the  21st 
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of  March,  Alexandria,  with  its  fortresses 
and  harbour,  were  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. In  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
Sir  John  Duckworth  arriving  with  his  squad- 
ron from  his  injudicious  attempt  on  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  determined  to  reduce 
Rosetta  and  Hhamanich,  the  possession  of 
which  (commanding  two  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile)  was  necessary  for  the  supply  of  Alex- 
andria with  provisions.  Accordingly,  1,200 
men,  under  Major-general  Wauchope,  were, 
on  March  27  th,  detached  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Rosetta.  Wauchope,  on  reachiug 
the  place,  finding  the  gates  of  the  town 
open,  blindly  rushed  with  his  whole  force 
into  the  streets.  The  Albanian  comman- 
dant allowed  them  to  enter  and  cram  them- 
selves in  close  columns  in  the  crooked,  nar- 
row streets,  where  he  assailed  them  with 
musket,  rifle,  and  carbine  ball  from  every 
doorway,  window,  and  house-top.  In  a 
moment,  300  of  the  assailants  lay  dead, 
together  with  Wauchope  himself ;  and  before 
the  survivors  could  extricate  themselves, 
another  hundred  had  fallen  under  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  Albanians. 

Undismayed  by  the  failure  just  men- 
tioned, M'Kenzic  determined  on  another  at- 
tack on  Rosetta ;  and  for  its  execution  de- 
tached 2,500  men  under  Brigadier-general 
Stewart.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Stewart  took 
post  on  the  heights,  when,  summoning  the 
town  to  surrender,  and  receiving  an  answer 
of  defiance,  he  began  to  form  his  batteries. 
Instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  resources, 
aud  driving  on  the  siege  with  vigour,  he 
waited  for  the  junction  of  the  Mameluke 
cavalry  from  Upper  Egypt,  which  the  beys 
had  promised  him ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  a  junction  with  the  expected 
succour,  he  detached  Colonel  Macleod,  with 
700  men,  to  seixc  an  important  post  at  the 
village  of  El  Hamet  In  the  meantime, 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Turkish  sultan's  represen- 
tative, had  collected  a  large  force  at  Cairo 
for  the  relief  of  Rosetta,  and  immediately 
put  it  into  motion.  Orders  were  forthwith 
sent  to  Macleod  to  retreat  from  his  position 
to  the  main  body;  but  these  orders  were 
intercepted,  and  the  detachment  at  El 
Hamet  completely  cut  off.  On  the  23rd, 
the  besiegers  of  Rosetta  were  assailed  by  a 
very  superior  force,  and  being  driven  from 
all  their  positions,  retreated  to  Alexandria, 
with  the  loss  of  above  1,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  aud  prisoners.  Duriug  this  calam- 
itous affair,  Mehemet  having  collected  an 
immense  force  of  horse  and  foot  between 


Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  last-mentioned  city  having  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  him  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  on  the  22  nd  of  August,  Gen- 
eral Fraser  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  pasha, 
offering  to  evacuate  Egypt  if  the  English 
prisoners  taken  at  Rosetta,  El  Hamet,  and 
elsewhere,  were  delivered  up.  These  condi- 
tions being  assented  to,  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  British  army  set  sail  from  the 
scene  of  its  inauspicious  operations,  on  th 
23rd,  for  Sicily. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  disastrous 
affair  of  El  Hamet,  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  captives  while  a  prisoner  at  Cairo,  drawn 
up  April  22nd — namely,  the  day  after  the 
calamity — is  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive : — 

"  On  the  21st  of  April,  about  one  o'clock, 
I  received  orders  to  march  with  the  com- 
pany under  my  command,  along  with  the 
company  of  the  35th  regiment,  commanded 
by  Captain  M'Alister,  to  reinforce  the  army 
at  El  Hamet,  about  four  miles  from  Rosetta, 
which  had  this  moruing  been  taken  com- 
maud  of  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod,  of 
the  78th  regiment,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
considerably  reinforced.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  village  of  El  Hamet,  about  four  o'clock, 
p.m.,  we  were  ordered  to  the  position  on  the 
left,  which  was  close  to  the  river  Nile. 

"  From  the  Nile,  for  about  three  miles 
towards  Lake  Elko,  there  is  a  deep  canal 
cut  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river,  when 
at  its  height,  to  the  adjacent  fields :  on  both 
sides  of  this  canal  the  earth  is  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  which  is  as  firm  as  a  rock, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  anywhere 
along  this  canal,  except  at  particular  places, 
where  small  passes  have  been  left  for  that 
purpose,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four 
between  the  river  and  the  village  of  El 
Hamet;  the  latter  being  situated  on  the 
canal  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the 
river. 

"  On  this  canal,  at  three  different  places, 
I  the  troops  were  posted  soon  after  our  arrival. 
At  the  first  position  about  250  men  were 
stationed,  and  one  6  pounder,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Vogelsang,  of  De  Roll's 
regiment  (but  Colonel  Macleod  remained 
I  here  all  night),  on  the  left  of  the  canal,  aud 
close  by  the  Nile  :  here  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  throw  up  a  work,  to  cover  our  men 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  second  position, 
about  300  men  and  one  6- pounder,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Mohr,  of  Do  Roll's 
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regiment,  were  posted  immediately  in  front 
of  the  village  of  El  Hamet,  where  the  earth 
was  not  raised  nearly  to  the  height  it  was  at 
any  other  part :  and  at  the  third  position, 
about  150  men  and  a  3-pounder,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Tarleton,  of  the  35th 
regiment,  about  half-a-mile  or  more  beyond 
Major  Mobr's  position.  The  passes  which 
I  have  mentioned  were  properly  guarded, 
and  the  sentries  all  along  the  heights  of  the 
canal  communicating  with  each  other. 

"  A  short  time  after  our  arrival,  and  I 
believe  before  the  troops  were  altogether 
posted  as  above  stated,  about  200  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  made  an  attack  on  our 
right,  which  they  forced.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  was  very  easy  to  be  done, 
as,  f ro  m  our  limited  numbers,  it  was  im- 
possible to  command  a  large  space  of  ground 
from  our  right  post  towards  Lake  Elko,  so 
that  their  cavalry  could  have  passed  our 
',  right  at  any  time.  At  the  same  time  that 
,'  they  forced  our  right,  a  number  passed  at 
one  of  the  passes  I  have  mentioned,  between 
I  our  first  and  second  position.  This  pass 
was,  unaccountably,  not  guarded  at  the 
time,  and  the  enemy  were  led  through  it  by 
an  Arab,  whom  we  afterwards  shot.  The 
enemy  appeared  very  soon  to  have  repented 
of  their  rashness,  as  they  quickly  retired, 
with  some  loss. 

*'  About  dark,  Captain  A'Court,  with 
three  dragoons,  was  sent  to  Rosetta  to  in- 
form Brigadier-general  Stewart  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  further 
reinforcements.  About  two  hours  afterwards 
the  general  arrived  at  our  post,  having  been 


first  at  Major  Mobr's :  after  havin 

"  jnel  ly 
a  guard  of  a 


ing  given 

his  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod, 


he  returned  to  Rosetta  with 
sergeant  and  thirteen  men. 

"In  this  state  we  remained  perfectly 
quiet  all  night.  I  cannot  say  whether  any 
reports  were  made  to  Colonel  Macleod  of  any 
Djerms  having  arrived  at  the  enemy's  post 
during  the  night.  At  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Slat,  Lieutenant-colonel  Macleod 
went  to  visit  our  posts  on  the  right ;  but  very 
soon  after  he  had  gone  away,  it  was  seen 
that  a  vast  number  of  Djerms  had  arrived 
at  the  enemy's  post  during  the  night. 
Lieutenant  Dunn,  of  the  artillery,  was  im- 
mediately sent  after  Lieutenaut  -  colonel 
Macleod,  to  inform  him  of  this  circum- 
stance. On  the  report  being  made  to  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  I  believe  he  determined 
to  order  the  troops  to  retreat,  and  fixed  on 
the  ground  over  which  Lieutenant  Dunn  was 


to  march  with  his  gun,  and  where  the  differ- 
ent detachments  were  to  effect  a  junction. 
Colonel  Macleod  in  a  short  time  returned 
to  the  left,  when  he  ordered  Lieutenant 
Dunn,  with  the  6-pounder,  to  retreat  as 
soon  as  a  corporal  and  four  men  (who  had 
been  sent  to  fill  up  some  ditches  over  which 
the  gun  was  to  pass)  should  return.  The 
second  company  was  ordered  to  accompany 
the  gun  as  a  guard,  and  the  rest  of  the 
detachment  was  to  follow  when  the  gun  was 
at  a  certain  distance.  When  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Macleod  had  given  these  orders,  he 
went  off  to  the  right  (accompanied  only 
by  an  orderly  and  a  bugler  on  foot),  I  sup- 
pose to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
other  detachments  to  retire  to  the  place 
previously  fixed  on.  Lieutenant  Dunn,  with 
the  6-pounder  and  all  the  men  attached  to 
it,  two  camels  with  ammunition,  &c.,  and 
lieutenants  Macgregor  and  Byrie,  with 
about  thirty  men  of  the  third  company  of 
the  78th  regiment,  began  their  retreat. 
The  moment  we  began  to  move,  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  made  sig- 
nals to  those  on  our  side  to  advance,  as  we 
were  retiring:  at  this  time  I  think  it  was 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  full  two  hours  after 
daylight.  When  we  had  retired  about  half- 
a-mile  to  the  right,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
village  of  El  Hamet,  and,  I  suppose,  when 
near  the  place  which  had  been  fixed  on  for 
the  junction  of  all  the  detachments,  Lieu- 
tenant Dunn  ordered  the  gun  to  halt,  while 
he  went  to  a  small  height  a  little  in  front 
and  to  the  left,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
at  the  proper  position,  and  if  the  other  de- 
tachments were  advancing  towards  us.  On 
his  return,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  rest  of 
our  detachment  was  close  to  us;  Captain 
M'Alister,  of  the  35th  regiment,  with  his 
company,  a  few  men  of  De  Roll's  regiment, 
with  a  6-pounder,  from  Major  Mobr's  de- 
tachment, were  also  very  close  to  us,  so 
that  they  arrived  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  both  were  closely  followed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  they  had  some  men 
wounded  before  they  came  up  with  us.  It 
was  necessary  to  order  a  square  to  be  formed 
instantly,  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  round 
about  us  in  some  force,  and,  of  course, 
gaining  strength  every  minute.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  square  was  formed,  I  suppose, 
without  adverting  to  the  position  in  which 
we  then  were,  which  was  rather  low,  with 
some  rising  ground  near  it  covered  with 
bushes.  In  a  very  few  minutes  numbers  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  plauted  themselves 
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behind  these  bushes,  and  also  behind  little 
sand-hills  round  about  us,  bo  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at 
us,  while  their  cavalry  galloped  about  and 
timely  warned  their  infantry  of  the  few 
skirmishers  whom  we  were  able  to  send  out, 
so  that  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  shot 
told ;  while  I  am  certain  that  few  of  ours, 
in  proportion,  had  effect,  on  account  of  the 
enemy  rarely  appearing  uncovered  within 
shot  of  us,  except  their  cavalry,  who  gal- 
loped about  and  fired  random  shots  at  us, 
and  then  galloped  off:  even  this  kind  of 
firing  frequently  told  on  us. 

"I  think  we  continued  in  this  situation 
full  two  hours,  anxiously  expecting  to  be 
joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Maclcod  and 
the  other  detachments,  when,  to  our  great 
astonishment,  we  were  informed  by  some 
men  who  had  made  their  escape,  that  Colonel 
Macleod  and  all  the  other  detachments  bad 
been  cut  to  pieces,  except  a  few  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners.    In  a  few  minutes 
after,  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
Captain  Mackay,  of  the  78th  regiment,  and 
Assistant-surgeon  Gibson,  of  the  20th  light 
dragoons,  who  had  fortunately  made  their 
escape  from  the  dreadful  carnage,  although 
the    first-mentioned    had    been  severely 
wounded  within  one  hundred  yards  of  our 
square.    We  had  now  no  other  hopes  than 
that  of  being  reinforced  from  the  main  body 
at  Rosetta,  where  we  were  certain  that  they 
must  have  known  of  our  being  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  as  a  corporal  of  De  Roll's 
regiment  had  taken  a  horse,  and  made  his 
escape  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  our 
being  engaged ;  indeed,  they  must  distinctly 
have  heard  us  being  engaged,  aud  even  have 
seen  us  in  that  condition  from  the  tower  of 
Abermundour,  near  Rosetta,  where  we  had  a 
detachment,  and  which  was  only  three  miles 
from  us.  I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that 
we  saw  the  magazine  at  that  place  blow 
up,  and  which  induced  us  to  think  that  the 
main  body  had  retired  from  that  place,  and 
were  on  their  march  to  join  us.    With  these 
too  sanguine  hopes  we  were  encouraging  the 
men,  who  were  much  fatigued,  many  of  them 
having  worked  all  night,  and  few  of  them 
having  had  anything  to  eat  since  the  pre- 
ceding day,  besides  the  weather  being  exces- 
sively hot.    About  this  time  there  was  little 
or  no  firing  on  either  side,  as  very  few  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  were  to  be  seen  near  us, 
though  numbers  of  their  cavalry  kept  hover- 
ing about  us.    The  cause  of  the  suspension 
of  the  fire  was,  I  suppose,  that  they  were 
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engaged  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain, 
and  conveying  to  their  posts  those  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners. 

"At  this  time  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  j 
retrograde  a  little,  and  take  up  a  better  posi-  , 
tion,  or,  if  possible,  fall  back  on  the  main  ' 
body ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  was  deemed  best  i 
not  to  move,  as  we  had  a  great  number  of  , 
men  wounded,  lyiug  in  the  centre  of  our 
square,  who,  had  we  moved,  would  have  been 
left  to  the  cruelty  of  our  savage  enemies ;  we 
should  also  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
our  guns,  as  most  of  the  horses  had  been 
either  killed  or  wounded,  as  also  several  of 
the  gunners.    In  this  predicament  it  was  I 
therefore  deemed  advisable  to  hold  out  until  j 
the  main  body,  or  at  least  a  reinforcement,  ' 
should  come  to  our  relief.    While  in  this  j 
state  of  desperate  hope,  the  enemy  returned 
to  the  attack  with  treble  their  former  number, 
and  with  a  spirit  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  our  forlorn  condition,  both  their  cavalry 
and  infantry  advancing  much  closer  to  us  1 
than  they  had  hitherto  done ;  but  the  latter 
still  cautiously  availing  themselves  of  the 
cover  of  the  bushes.    They  now  entirely 
surrounded  us,  and  advanced  so  close,  and  in 
so  great  numbers,  that  our  few  skirmishers 
were  obliged  to  fall  back;  so  determined 
they  seemed  now,  that  it  appeared  as  if  they 
intended,  by  a  bold  push,  to  break  in  upon 
us  at  once.    A  brisk  fire  from  our  square, 
however,  kept  them  at  bay.    But  as  their 
force,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  increased 
every  moment,  and  as  they  had  now  brought 
one  of  their  great  guns  to  bear  on  us,  our 
men  were  falling  very  fast. 

"  About  two  hours  after  the  report  of  the 
disaster  which  had  happened  to  Colouel 
Macleod  and  the  other  detachments,  as  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  relief  from  Rosetta,  and 
that  many  of  our  men  were  killed  and  a  greater 
number  wounded,  and  that  only  six  rounds 
of  ammunition  remained  for  the  G-pounders, 
aud  only  half  a  cask  of  musket  cartridges, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  commanding-  ! 
officer  to  send  out  a  flag  of  truce — a  hand-  I 
kerchief  tied  to  a  pike — which  had  advanced  j 
scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  square,  when  : 
the  enemy  rushed  in  upon  us  from  all  j 
quarters,  with  the. most  hideous  yells;  and 
every  one,  as  he  came  up,  laid  hold  of  one,  , 
two,  or  more,  and  dragged  us  along  to  their  | 
post,  about  three  miles  off,  where  they  rifled 
our  pockets  aud  stripped  us  of  everything 
we  had.    On  our  arrival  as  prisoners  at 
Cairo,  we  were  marched  through  all  the 
principal  streets,  preceded  by  the  heads  of 
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'  the  slain  English,  carried  on  long  poles. '  had  heen — in  killed,  ten  officers  and  300 
Beneath  the  windows  of  our  prison  upwards  |  privates ;  and  in  wounded,  seven  officers 
of  one  hundred  of  our  comrades'  heads  were  J  and  160  privates.  The  whole  rank  and  file 
piled  after  they  had  been  skinned  and  stuffed  present  in  the  disastrous  affair  had  been 
with  straw.    The  British  loss  at  El  Hamet,  I  only  about  700." 


EXPEDITION  TO  DENMARK  AND  BOMBARDMENT  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


After  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte :  he  had  become  the  abso- 
lute disposer  of  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Germany  :  he  placed  garrisons  in  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  now  determined  to  extend  his 
power  over  Denmark.    Among  his  other 
designs  for  accomplishing  his  ambitious 
dreams  of  universal  dominion,  was  that  of 
the  annihilation  of  British  commerce,  by 
excluding  it  not  only  from  the  ports  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  but  also  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe.    For  this  purpose, 
as  soon  as  the  suspension  of  military  opera- 
tions allowed  of  a  moment's  repose,  he 
issued  a  number  of  portentous  acts.    By  a 
decree,  dated  Hamburg,  11th  of  November, 
and  another  at  Milan,  27th  of  December, 
he  declared  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibited  and 
compelled  the  other  continental  powers  from 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  British 
dominions.   No  nation  was  allowed  to  trade 
with  any  other  country  in  any  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of 
the  British  dominions,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself,  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  These 
arbitrary  decrees  having  been  evaded  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  commercial  community, 
and  the  imperious  wants  and  cravings  of 
men  for  the  respective  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce  of  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions, the  ruler  of  the  French  people  enforced 
these  decrees,  bv  means  of  new  regulations, 
with  greater  and  greater  rigour.    In  conse- 
quence of  these  decrees,  and  their  more 
stringent  additions,  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  of  this  year,  and  that 
part  of  the  year  1806  in  which  the  Berlin 
decree  of  November  had   been  carried 
into  effect,  was  not  only  greatly  cramped, 
but  materially  injured.    A  protective  and 
self-defensive  system  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  its  protection,  and  even  salvation. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  Orders  in 


Council  of  the  British  government.  An 
order  of  council,  dated  January  7th,  1807, 
containing  a  measure  of  retaliation,  hav- 
ing been  evaded  and  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy,  in  the  carrying  on  a 
circuitous  trade  to  Great  Britain,  new 
orders  of  council  were  therefore  issued  on 
the  11th  and  21st  of  November  of  this  year, 
allowing  neutrals  to  trade  with  countries  at 
peace  and  in  amity  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the  condition  of  touching  at  the  ports 
of  this  country,  and  paying  the  customs 
or  taxes  imposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

The  British  ministry  having  ascertained 
that  the  court  of  Copenhagen  was  in  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  maritime 
stores,  and  that  a  powerful  French  force  was 
assembled  in  the  north  of  Germany  and 
Hanover  to  enforce  a  compliance  of  Den- 
mark with  the  demands  of  France,  early  in 
the  summer  of  this  year  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-four  sail-of-the- 
line,  upwards  of  forty  frigates,  sloops,  bomb- 
vessels,  and  brigs,  together  with  nearly  400 
transports,  having  27,000  troops  on  board, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  British  ports,  des- 
tined for  Copenhagen;  to  enforce  the  sur- 
render of  the  Danish  fleet  and  marine 
stores,  to  be  kept  in  trust  by  the  British 
government  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  when  it  was  to  be  restored  to  Den- 
mark. Admiral  Gambier  was  appointed  to 
the  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  been 
previously  dispatched  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  with  some  troops,  to  act  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  who  was  then 
stationed  at  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  of 
the  army. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Gambier  set  sail 
from  Yarmouth  Roads  with  the  principal  di- 
vision of  the  fleet ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
when  off  the  entrance  of  Gothenburg,  he 
detached  Commodore  Keats  with  four  ships- 
of-the-line,  three  frigates,  and  ten  brigs,  to 
the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  to  cut  off  any 
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supplies  of  Danish  troops  which  might  at- 
tempt to  cross  from  Holstein  to  Zealand 
and  the  capital.  That  officer  led  his  line-of 
battle  ships  through  a  navigation  little  known 
and  intricate,  without  the  smallest  accident, 
and  stationed  his  squadron  so  effectually,  as 
to  intercept  all  communications  between 
Zealand,  the  Isle  of  Fiihnen,  and  the  main- 
land of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland;  and 
thus  Zealand  was  placed  in  a  complete  state 
of  blockade.  Admiral  Oambier  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Sound,  passed  the  castle  there 
without  molestation  or  danger,  and  cast 
anchor  in  Elsinore  Roads.  By  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  August,  all  the  transports  were 
safely  collected  round  the  admiral ;  and  Lord 
Catbcart,  arriving  with  the  troops  from  Stral- 
sund  and  the  Isle  of  Fiihnen,  assnmed  the 
command  of  the  whole.  At  this  time  the 
Crown  Prince  was  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Danish  army,  between  20,000  and*30,000 
strong,  at  Kiel  in  Holstein. 

Though  warlike  preparations  were  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  this  expedition,  conciliatory 
measures  were  to  be  resorted  to  to  prevent 
hostilities ;  and  with  that  intent,  though  the 
precautionary  measure  of  obstructing  the 

Eassagc  of  any  troops  across  the  Belt  had 
een  taken,  the  whole  army  was  to  remain 
inactive  till  the  result  of  a  negotiation  should 
be  known.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  had  for  several  years  resided  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  as  envoy  for  Great  Britain, 
was  instructed  by  the  British  ministry  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  The  answer  of  the 
Crown  Prince  was  an  angry  and  indignant 
refusal ;  and  immediate  orders  were  issued  to 
put  Copenhagen  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Contrary  winds  had  kept  the  British  fleet 
stationary  in  Elsinore  Roads  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  when,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
men-of-war  and  transports  weighed,  and 
worked  up  to  the  Bay  of  Wedbeck,  about 
midway  between  Elsinore  and  Copenhagen. 
There  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  under  Gambier 
anchored,  while  a  small  squadron  proceeded 
up  the  Sound  to  make  a  diversion.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  a  part  of  the  land  troops 
were  disembarked  at  the  village  of  Wedbeck, 
without  opposition;  and  after  some  ineffec- 
tual attempts  of  the  enemy  to  annoy  its  left 
wing  by  the  fire  of  their  gun-boats,  and  to 
impede  its  progress  by  sallies,  which  were 
always  repulsed  with  loss,  it  closely  invested 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side. 
The  fleet  then  weighed  and  made  all  sail  for 
Copenhagen,  where,  taking  an  advanced 
anchorage,  it  formed  an  impenetrable  bloc- 
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kadc  by  sea.    Before  quitting  Wedbeck  the 
British  admiral  and  general  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, notifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  i 
Denmark  the  motives  of  their  undertaking, 
the  conduct  which  would  be  observed  to- 
wards them,  with  an  assurance  that  as  soon 
as  the  demand  of  the  British  government  | 
should  be  acceded  to,  hostilities  would  cease.  I 
The  Danish  reply  was  a  counter-proclamation  j 
or  edict,  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  British 
vessels  and  property. 

On  the  17th  the  Danish  gun-boats,  taking 
advantage  of  a  calm,  set  fire  to  an  English 
merchant  vessel,  fired  at  some  of  the  trans- 
ports coming  from  Stralsund,  and  also  at- 
tacked, with  round  and  grape  shot,  the 
pickets  of  the  British  army ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Gambier,  with  ■ 
sixteen  sail-of-the-linc,  came  to  anchor  in 
Copenhagen  Road,  about  four  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Trekroner,  or  crown  bat- 
tery, which  had  fired  with  so  terrible  an 
effect  into  Nelson's  ship  during  the  attack 
of  the  British  here  in  the  year  1801. 

By  the  21st  the  island  of  Zealand  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  British  ships, 
which  prevented  all  ingress   and  egress. 
On  the  22nd,  General  M'Farlane's  division  i 
having  been  landed  the  preceding  evening,  i 
joined  the  army,  and  encamped  in  rear  of  , 
head  -  quarters ;  and  on  the  23rd,  Lord  j 
Rosslyn,  who  had  landed  with  another  di- 
vision of  troops  in  Kioge  Bay,  joined  the 
main  army,  and  covered  its  centre.  While 
the  British  army  was  engaged  in  securing 
its  positions,  the  Danish  praams  and  gun- 
boats, manoeuvring  in  shallow  water,  made 
several  furious  attacks  on  the  British  bat- 
teries, and  cannonaded  the  right  of  the 
British  line,  composed  of  the  guards,  who 
had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  suburbs 
of  Copenhagen  ;  hut  a  battery  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  gun-boats,  they  were  driven 
away  with  considerable  loss.    On  the  29th, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  marched  to  Kioge, 
where  a  large  body"  of  the  Danish  troops 
and  militia  had  taken  up  a  strong  intrenched  I 
position,  with  the  view  of  molesting  the 
besiegers  in  their  rear.    Sir  Arthur,  attack- 
ing the  enemy,  soon  completely  defeated 
and  dispersed  them,  taking  prisoners  up- 
wards of  sixty  officers  and  1,100  men.  with  I 
fourteen  cannon,  and  stores ;  the  Danes,  in 
their  flight,  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
clothing.    On  the  1st  of  September,  Com- 
modore Keats  was  detached  to  blockade 
Stralsund,  to  prevent  the  French  sending 
I  reinforcements  to  the  island  of  Zealand. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND.       [Denmark  declares  war. 


Or  the  1st  of  September,  the  gun  and ' 
mortar  batteries  being  nearly  finished,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  summoned  the 
Danish  major-general  to  surrender  the  fleet ; 
and,  on  that  officer's  requesting  time  to 
consult  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  subject,  and 
the  British  general  and  admiral  refusing  to 
allow  delay,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  the 
land-batteries  and  the  bomb  and  mortar  - 
vessels  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
town,  and  with  so  great  effect,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  town  seemed  to 
be  in  a  general  conflagration.  The  Daues 
manfully  replied  with  shot  and  shell.  The 
bombardment  continued  during  the  whole 
night,  and  presented  so  terrible  a  spectacle, 
that  the  city  and  space  immediately  around 
it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcano  in  a 
state  of  eruption.  The  bombardment  was  re- 
sumed on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and  lasted 
all  night ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
as  no  symptoms  of  surrender  were  indicated, 
it  was  resumed  with  redoubled  fury,  shot 
and  shell  raining,  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission, on  the  devoted  city,  from  above 
fifty  mortars  and  howitzers,  twenty  24- 
pounders,  and  all  the  bomb-vessels  afloat. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  Danish 
governor  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting 
an  armistice  for  time  to  treat  for  a  capitula- 
tion;  but  on  the  British  commanders  re- 
plying that  no  capitulation  would  be  granted 
but  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  of  the  Danish  fleet,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  the  articles  were  signed  and  ratified, 
and  the  British  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  and  of  all  the  ships  of  war  and  naval 
stores.  Within  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
seventeen  ships-of-the-line,  with  frigates 
and  sloops,*  were  towed  out  of  the  inner 
harbour  to  the  road,  and  the  arsenal  and 
storehouses  completely  cleared.  Some  of 
the  ships  were  old,  and  not  worth  repairing. 

On  the  20th  of  October  the  last  division 
of  the  army  was  re-embarked,  and  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  delivered  over  to  the 
Danes.  The  total  loss  of  the  expedition, 
on  shore  and  afloat,  amounted  to  fifty-three 
killed,  179  wounded,  and  twenty-five  miss- 
ing. On  the  21st  the  British  fleet,  with 
its  prizes  and  its  transports,  sailed  from 
Copenhagen  Roads  in  three  divisions;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  7th  it  reached  in  safety 
Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Downs.    As  soon 

•  The  precise  number  of  ships  taken  were— seven- 
teen ships-of-the-line,  one  60,  two  50,  six  40,  two 
32-gun  frigate*,  fourteen  corvettes,  sloops,  brigs,  and 
schooners,  and  twenty-four  gun-boats.    The  moat 
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as  the  British  fleet  had  passed  the  Sound, 
the  Crown  Prince  declared  war  against 
England ;  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  the 
British  government  ordered  reprisals  for  the 
Danish  depredations  against  English  mer- 
chantmen in  the  Baltic,  and  against  the  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects  of  Denmark.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  three  days  before  the 
completiou  of  the  capitulation,  the  English 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Danish  island  of 
Heligoland,  situate  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Wcser  and  the  Eider,  in  the  German  Ocean, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  safe  asylum  for 
English  men-of-war  and  cruisers  in  those 
dangerous  waters,  and  also  as  a  depdt  for 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce, 
to  assist  in  evading  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
continental  system. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte's  threat  of  his  inten- 
tion of  reducing  Spain  and  Portugal  under 
his  dominion,  a  squadron  of  eight  aail-of- 
the-line,  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  had  been 
dispatched  to  Lisbon,  with  an  offer  of 
money  and  troops  to  repel  the  invader ;  or, 
should  that  endeavour  be  deemed  impracti- 
cable, to  convey  the  prince-regent,  his 
family,  and  effects  to  Rio  Janeiro;  but  the 
sudden  hostility  of  Russia  and  Prussia  com- 
pelling the  French  emperor  to  direct  his 
whole  energies  against  these  powers,  the 
offer  was  declined.  But  in  this  year,  Napo- 
leon resuming  his  design,  and  a  French 
army  being  actually  on  its  march  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  similar  pro- 
posals were  again  made  by  Rear-admiral 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  As  the  armies  of  France 
had  already  passed  the  frontier,  the  prince, 
appointing  a  regency  to  govern  the  king- 
dom during  his  absence,  decided  to  em- 
bark on  board  his  own  fleet,  consisting 
of  eight  sail-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and 
four  smaller  vessels,  for  the  Brazils,  under 
the  protection  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
having  accompanied  the  Portuguese  fleet  to 
lat.  37°  47'  N.,  and  long.  14°  17'  W.,  on 
the  6th  of  December  detached  Captain 
Moore,  with  three  British  ships-of-the-line, 
to  convoy  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vogage,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  portion  of  his  squadron,  pro- 
ceeded to  watch  the  motions  of  the  nine 
Russian  sail-of-the-line,  under  Vice-admiral 

valuable  part  of  the  seizure  consisted  of  naval 
stores,  which  occupied  above  20,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. The  ordnance  brought  away  consisted  of 
2,041  long  guns,  202  carronades,  and  222  mortars. 
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Siniavin,  who,  finding  it  dangerous  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  to  the  Baltic,  had  anchored 
in  the  Tagus,  and  whose  presence  there 
being  deemed  suspicious  on  account  of  the 
menacing  tone  which  Russia  had  recently 
assumed  towards  England,  Sir  Sidney 
blockaded  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour 
of  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  fleet  had  not 
left  the  Tagus,  when  the  French,  with  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries,  appeared  on  the  hills 
above  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Junot.  On  entering  the  capital,  the 
French  general  disarmed  the  inhabitants, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  French  and  their 
Spanish  auxiliaries. 

After  Portugal  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  French,  a  squadron,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  a 
land  force,  under  Major-general  Beresford, 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  was  to  remain  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  but  to  be 
restored  to  Portugal  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace. 

A  treaty  of  amity  had,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1806,  been  entered  into  be- 
tween England  and  America,  but  had  not 
been  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress ;  the  American  government  wishing 
to  connect  with  it  the  general  question 
respecting  the  right  of  searching  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen  and  deserters; 
but  the  British  government,  deeming  it  in- 
consistent with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  the  "  right  of  search," 
both  nations  remained  in  a  state  of  suspense 
between  pacific  and  hostile  relations. 

But  the  discouragements  arising  to  British 
commerce  from  the  incipient  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  United  States,  were,  in  some 
degree,  counterbalanced  by  the  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  General  Christophe,  who, 
having  defeated  and  destroyed  the  Emperor 
Dcssalines,  governed  a  large  part  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  President  of  Hayti."  This  intercourse 
between  the  Haytiau  republic  and  Britain 
had  been  promoted  by  Christophc's  de- 
nouncing and  delivering  up  for  punish- 
ment a  number  of  turbulent  persons  in 
the  southern  part  of  Hayti,  who  had  con- 
certed measures  for  promoting  revolt  and 
revolution  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 

Another  event  fortunate  for  British  com- 
merce happened  on  the  first  day  of  this 


year  (1807),  and  which  may  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of  the  war, 
as,  from  the  nature  of  its  defences,  it  might 
be  deemed  almost  impregnable  by  any  force 
which  could  be  brought  against  it  from  the 
sea.  The  brilliant  event  was  the  capture  of 
the  island  of  Curacoa  from  the  Dutch.  The 
i  island  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from 
l  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  little  islands 
'  Aruba  and  Bcnair.  respectively  situated  to 
the  east  and  west  of  it,  are  its  dependencies. 
1  Captain  Brisbane,  in  the  Arethusa,  had  been 
'  sent  by  Rear-admiral  Dacres,  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  to  watch 
the  island  and  intercept  the  trade  of  the 
enemy.  While  employed  on  that  service, 
ascertaining  that  the  Dutch  had  a  custom 
of  drinking  out  the  old  year  and  in  the 
new  one,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
their  jollity  and  its  consequent  imbecility, 
and  laid  his  plans  for  taking  the  place  by  a 
coup-de-main.  Accordingly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  January,  his  squadron  was 
so  close  off"  the  harbour's  mouth  as  to  be 
ready  to  run  in  with  its  boats  manned,  land 
a  party  of  seamen  and  marines,  surprise  the 
fort  of  Amsterdam,  and  summon  the  gov- 
ernor to  surrender.  The  harbour's  mouth 
is  only  eighty  fathoms  wide,  beset  with 
rocks,  and  across  it  were  moored  two  fri- 
gates, and  two  large  schooners  of  war.  The 
harbour  was  defended  by  regular  fortifica- 
tions of  two  tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Amsterdam 
alone  mounted  sixty-six  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  commanding 
heights  of  Misleberg  and  Fort  Rcpublique, 
was  within  distance  of  grapeshot,  and  enfi- 
laded the  whole  harbour.  Soon  after  day- 
break, the  British  frigates  Arethusa,  Latona, 
Anson,  and  the  Fisgard,  of  44  guns  each, 
made  all  possible  sail  in  close  order  of  battle. 
The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept  their 
entrance  were  taken  by  boarding ;  the  lower 
forts,  the  citadel,  and  town  of  Amsterdam, 
by  storm.  The  port  was  entered  at  a 
quarter  after  six  in  the  morning  :  before 
ten  a  capitulation  was  signed.  This  un- 
paralleled morning's  work  was  achieved 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Danish 
West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  Santa  Cruz  surrendered,  without  re- 
sistance, to  a  squadron  commanded  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  and  a  small  military 
force  under  General  Bowyer; 
merchant  vessels  captured. 
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WAR  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN— NAPOLEON'S  INTRIGUES. 


;  Thb  Emperor  Alexander,  intoxicated  with 
!  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  empire  of  the 
!  East,  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by 
i  Napoleon  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  refused  to 
grant  an  audience  to  Lord  Levcson  Oowcr, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  reconcile  the  irritated  czar,  and  renew 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  England, 
i  Thus  a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  Eng- 
\  land  and  Russia. 

I    To  connect  the  momentous  events  of  this 
year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  and  ex- 
plain their  course  and  origin,  a  brief  re- 
\    trospective  view  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  is 
necessary. 

By  the  secret  articles  of  that  treaty,  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  continent  were 
to  be  employed  against  England,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  it  had  been  agreed  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Russian  emperor,  that 
the  French  emperor  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden.    To  put  this  plan  into  execution, 
the  French  emperor,  under  cover  of  enforc- 
ing the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  demanded 
i  i  of  the  court  of  Lisbon — 1.  To  close  the 
j    ports  of  Portugal  against  England.    2.  To 
I    detain  all  Englishmen  residing  in  Portugal, 
i  1  3.  To  confiscate  all  English  property :  de- 
nouncing war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  To 
further  ensure  the  purpose  of  the  French 
emperor,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807, 
by  which  it  was  agreed — 1.  That  Spain 
should  grant  a  free  passage  through  her 
territories,  and  supply  with  provisions  a 
French  army  appointed  to  invade  Portugal, 
and  that  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  should 
co-operate  in  the  invasion.     2.  That  as 
soon  as  Portugal  should  be  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, certain  of  its  provinces  should  be 
divided  between  the  King  of  Etruria  (the 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Spain),  and  Manuel 
I  I  Godoy  (the  Prince  of  Peace,*  and  the  Span- 
'  J  ish  queen's  paramour :)   the  province  of 
!    Entre-Douro-e-Minho  was  to  be  the  King  of 
■    Etruria's  share,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Algarves  and  Alen- 
tejo  was  to  be  Godoy's  iuheritance,  who 

*  This  title  he  obtained  from  negotiating  that 
treaty  with  France  by  which  Spain  was  removed 
from  the  first  grand  coalition  against  the  French  re- 
public. 


was  thenceforward  to  be  styled  "  Sovereign 
Prince  of  the  Algarves."  The  city  of  Lisbon, 
and  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes,  Beira, 
and  Estremadura,  were  to  be  under  the  guar- 
dianship and  safe  keeping  of  France  until  a 
general  peace.  In  execution  of  this  treaty, 
a  French  army,  consisting  of  30,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Junot,  crossed  the 
boundary  river  of  France  and  Spain  (the 
Bidassoa),  and  commenced  its  march  through 
Spain  for  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

When  Napoleon's  order  was  communi- 
cated to  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal, 
hoping  to  ward  off  the  storm,  he  acceded 
to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports,  but  refused 
to  comply  with  the  other  two  demands,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  to  the  treaties  which  sub- 
sisted between  England  and  Portugal.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  he 
not  only  closed  his  ports,  but  proceeded,  by 
an  order  dated  November  8th,  to  confiscate 
all  English  property.  On  the  publication  of 
that  order,  Lord  Strangford,  the  British 
ambassador,  removed  the  armorial  bearings 
of  England  from  the  gates  of  his  residence, 
and  demanded  his  passports.  On  the  17th 
he  proceeded  to  the  British  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  imme- 
diately established  a  rigorous  blockade  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  procla- 
mation in  the  Moniteur  that  the  house  of 
Bragnnza  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Europe, 
the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Lisbon 
and  the  British  ambassador  was  renewed. 
Lord  Strangford,  under  due  assurances  of 
protection  and  security,  proceeded  to  Lisbon 
on  the  27th,  where  he  found  the  prince- 
regent  and  the  court  preparing  for  their 
departure  to  the  Brazils.  On  the  28th  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the 
prince-regent  announced  his  intention  of 
retiring  to  the  city  of  Janeiro  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and  of  ap- 
pointing a  regency  to  administer  the  gov-  I 
ernment  at  Lisbon  during  his  absence  from 
Europe.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  as 
already  narrated,  the  Portuguese  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships-of-the-line,  four  frigates, 
and  other  vessels,  set  sail  from  the  Tagus, 
with  the  prince,  the  court,  and  about  18,000 
of  his  adherents.  Before  the  fleet  had  left 
the  Tagus,  the  French,  with  their  Spanish 
I  auxiliaries,  appeared  on  the  30th  on  the 
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hills  above  Lisbon.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  after 
escorting  the  prince-regent  and  Portuguese 
fleet  to  a  certain  latitude  of  safety,  returned 
to  blockade  the  Tagus,  in  which  the  Russian 
squadron,  under  Siniavin,  lay.  Junot,  on 
his  entry  into  Lisbon  on  the  30th,  imme- 
diately disarmed  the  inhabitants,  levied  con- 
tributions, and  treated  the  country  as  a 
conquest  of  France.  To  consummate  Por- 
tuguese degradation,  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1808,  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon 
was  issued,  dated  Milan,  December,  1807, 
by  which  Junot  was  appointed  governor  of 
Portugal,  with  instructions  to  administer  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  a 
large  body  of  Portuguese  troops  was  forth- 
with marched  out  of  the  Peniusula  to  join 
the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many; and  a  contribution  of  100,000,000 
francs  was  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  now  termed  "  the 
army  of  Portugal." 

While  these  designs  were  in  execution 
against  Portugal,  preparations  were  going 
forward  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  against 
Spain,  whose  king  Napoleon  had  deter- 
mined to  displace,  having  decided  at  the 
same  time  that  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Braganza  should  cease  to  reign.  In 
prosecution  of  this  design,  he  began  to 
bestow  portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
on  other  powers.  To  England  he  offered 
to  cede  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  to  the  dispossessed  family  of 
Naples  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  Balearic 
Islands,  on  condition  that  his  brother  Joseph 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Sicily.  The 
discovery  of  these  designs  so  irritated  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  who  had  not  ouly  for 
the  last  ten  years  placed  its  fleets  and  trea- 
sures at  the  disposal  of  France,  but  had 
annually  contributed  nearly  three  millions 
sterling  towards  the  expenses  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  French  empire  was  engaged, 
that  it  secretly  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Baron  Strogonoff,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred, by  the  French  armies  being  far  ad- 
vanced on  their  march  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish 
government  should  commence  hostilities  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
England. 

The  whole  of  this  secret  negotiation  was 
known  to  Napoleou  before  he  entered  on 
the  Prussian  war ;  but  dissembling  his  re- 
sentment, he  determined  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  in  the  north  of  Germany,  before  he 
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entered  on  his  designs  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  having  issued  a  pro- 
clamation at  Madrid,  by  which  he  invited 
"  all  Spaniards  to  unite  themselves  under  the 
national  standards,  in  order  to  enable  the 
nation  to  enter  with  glory  on  the  lists  which 
were  preparing,"  Napoleon  instructed  his 
ambassador  at  Madrid  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation. Satisfied  with  the  flimsy  pre- 
text, that  the  warlike  intention  indicated  in 
the  proclamation  was  directed  against  an 
anticipated  descent  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  conciliated  by  the  consent  of  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid  that  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
army,  amonnting  to  12,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  Rom  ana,  should 
march  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  armies  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  he  suspended  his  designs 
against  the  Peninsula  for  a  season,  and  of 
which  the  peace  of  Tilsit  presented  him  the 
opportunity  of  availing  himself. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spanish 
peninsula  required  the  aid  of  skilful  diplo- 
matists, as  well  as  that  of  powerful  armies, 
towards  their  attainment.  Accordingly, 
Beauharnais  was  dispatched  to  Madrid,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  in  the  Span- 
ish counsels,  and  counterpoise  the  enormous 
power  and  ambitious  designs  of  Godoy,  who 
was  plotting  the  changing  of  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  securing  to 
himself  the  regency;  and,  in  furtherance  of 
these  views,  he  designed  the  marriage  of  the 
heir-apparent,  Ferdinand  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  with  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  Beauhar- 
nais was  instructed  to  declare,  that  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  prince  should  espouse 
a  princess  of  the  Napoleonic  imperial  family : 
to  which  proposal  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  French  emperor,  imploring  him  to  per- 
mit him  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  hi* 
imperial  family,  and  denouncing  Godoy  as 
guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
and  mounting  the  throne  himself. 

To  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  prince  in  his 
desired  marriage  with  a  member  of  Na- 
poleon's family,  Godoy  caused  him  to  t>c 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Spanish  king; 
and  on  the  following  day  a  proclamation 
was  issued  from  the  Escurial,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring the  dethronement  aud  death  of  his 
father.  At  the  same  time  despatches  were 
forwarded  to  Napoleon,  imploring  his  coun- 
sel and  assistance. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Napoleon 
immediately  transmitted  instructions  to  the 
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French  armies  assembled  at  Bayonne  to  cross 
tbe  frontier.  The  second  army  of  thcGironde, 
consisting  of  24,000  infantry  and  4,000 
cavalry,  uuder  General  Dupont,  passed  the 
Bidassoa  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1808, 
and  moved  on  Yalladolid.  A  third  army, 
consisting  of  25,000  infantry  and  3,000 
horse,  under  Marshal  Moncey,  soon  fol- 
lowed. At  the  same  time,  12,000  infantry 
and  2,000  cavalry,  under  General  Dnhesme, 
entered  Catalonia  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees,  and  directed  their 
march  towards  Barcelona.  Soon  the  fron- 
tier fortresses  of  Pamplona,  Barcelona,  Fort 
Monjuic,  San  Fernando  de  Figueras,  and 
St  Sebastian,  which  command  the  three 
great  roads  by  Perpignan,  Navarre,  and 
Biscay,  across  the  Pyrenees,  fell  by  dis- 
honourable stratagems  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  the  whole  of  Spain  north  of 
the  Ebro  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
before  a  hostile  shot  had  been  fired;  and 
soon  a  formal  demaud  of  its  incorpora- 
tion with  France  was  made  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  and  acceded  to.  The  re- 
removal  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  Toulon  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  February.  At  length 
the  arrival,  on  March  15th,  of  Murat  at 
Burgos,  with  the  title  of  "  Lieutenant  to  the 
Emperor,"  revealed  the  design  of  Napoleon 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula;  allowing  (as  the  procls-verbal 
for  the  cession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Ebro  phrased  it)  "the  willinguess  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  to  grant  permission  to 
the  King  of  Spain  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Indies." 

Godoy,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and 
fearing  that  they  would  drive  the  Spanish 
people  into  a  general  insurrection,  and 
that  his  head  would  be  called  for,  advised 
the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
prince-regent  of  Portugal,  and  depart  for 
Cadis,  with  a  view  to  embark  for  the  colo- 
nies in  South  America.  The  terror  of  the 
wretched  old  king  and  his  infamous  wife 
was  increased  by  the  reception  of  a  letter  at 
this  moment  from  Napoleon,  who,  preserving 
his  hypocritical  mask  of  friendship,  apprised 
"  his"  friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  Spain,  of 
his  approaching  visit,  in  order  to  cement 
their  friendship  by  personal  intercourse,  and 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  without 
tbe  restraint  of  diplomatic  forms ;"  at  the 
tame  time  pretending  deeply  to  regret  the 
coolness  which  his  catholic  majesty  had  ex- 
hibited on  the  subject  of  the  matrimonial 
alliance  of  his  son  with  an  imperial  princess 


of  France.  The  imbecile  Charles  replied, 
that  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
instant  conclusion  of  that  honourable  and 
auspicious  marriage ;  but,  as  if  doubting  the 
professions  of  his  august  ally's  intention  of 
cementing  their  friendship  by  a  personal 
interview,  he  redoubled  his  haste  to  place 
the  Atlantic  between  himself  and  his  dear 
friend  and  ally.  Apprehensive  of  the  royal 
flight,  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Admiral 
Kosilly,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
French  squadron  at  Cadiz,  to  take  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  fugitives, 
should  they  make  the  attempt  to  escape. 

The  flight  of  the  king  and  queen,  with 
their  favourite  Godoy,  was  fixed  for  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  March,  and  troops 
were  assembled  at  the  royal  residence  of 
Aranjuez,  for  their  protection.  But  as  soon 
as  the  carriages  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the 
palace,  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in 
tumultuous  masses,  cut  the  traces  of  the 
carriages ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  furious 
mob  surrounded  the  hotel  of  the  favourite 
Godoy,  shouting  they  would  have  the  head 
of  the  traitor.  Forcing  open  the  doors  of 
the  house,  they  ransacked  every  apartment 
in  search  of  the  object  of  their  indignation, 
who  had  concealed  himself  under  a  pile  of 
mattresses  in  a  garret,  where  he  lay  for  six- 
and-tbirty  hours,  consumed  by  heat  and 
thirst.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  19th,  Godoy, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  his  painful  confinement, 
quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  solicited  a  little 
water  from  a  lifeguardsman.  The  soldier 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  of  the  dis- 
covery, when  a  crowd,  seizing  the  unfor- 
tunate favourite,  was  about  to  dispatch  him ; 
but  a  few  guards  being  collected  on  the  spot, 
conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  barrack.  When 
the  condition  he  was  in  became  known  to 
the  king  and  queen,  they  conjured  their 
son  Ferdinand  to  save  him — only  to  save 
him— and  then  assume  the  crown.  Ferdi- 
nand, ou  whom  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  arresting  the 
public  disorders,  hurried  to  the  barrack  at 
the  head  of  his  guards,  prevailed  on  the 
mob  (on  his  promise  that  Godoy  should  be 
brought  to  trial)  to  allow  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  prison  of  Aranjuez.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Charles  IV.  renounced,  by  procla- 
mation, the  throne  in  favour  of  Ferdinand, 
who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  Murat 
began  his  march  to   Madrid,  which  he 
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entered  on  the  23rd,  at  the  head  of  a 
brigade  of  imperial  guards;  took  military 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  appointed 
Marshal  Grouchy  governor.  Here  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  grandees  of  his  party,  pre- 
sented Murat  with  the  sword  of  the  French 
king,  Francis  I.,  which  had  been  preserved 
in  the  royal  armory  as  a  memorial  of  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  Murat  received  the  sword  with 
great  ceremony,  to  be  "  by  him  placed  in 
the  hands  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French/'  At  the  same  time  ho  received 
two  letters  from  Charles  IV.  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Louisa,  earnestly  eutreatiug  him  to 
take  "  the  poor  Prince  of  the  Peace"  under 
his  protection :  the  king  addressed  him  as 
his  "very  dear  brother;"  the  queen  as  "sir, 
my  brother." 

Murat,  desirous  of  furthering  the  views  of 
his  imperial  master,  recommended  the  old 
king  to  represent  to  Napoleon  his  abdica- 
l  tion  as  a  forced  act.  This  the  imbecile 
I  Charles  did  in  a  letter,  and  offered  to  sub- 
mit his  fate  and  that  of  the  queen  to  his 
arbitration. 

Buonaparte,  seeing  affairs  now  ripe  for  put- 
ting into  execution  his  design  of  seizing  the 
Spanish  crown,  dispatched  General  Savary 
to  induce  Charles  and  his  son  to  meet 
Napoleon  at  Bayonne.  Ferdinand  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  entered  the  fortress  of 
Hayonne  on  the  20th  of  April.  As  it  was 
certain  that  if  Godoy  could  be  got  to 
Bayonne,  the  queen  would  soon  follow  him 
and  bring  her  husband  in  her  train,  Murat 
released  Godoy  from  prison  at  Aranjuez, 
and  sent  him,  under  a  strong  escort,  to 
Bayonne.  There,  being  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Napoleon,  Godoy  wrote  to  Charles 
and  his  wife  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  in 
seeing  them  at  Bayonne,  when  he  would 
take  the  forced  abdication  of  the  king  into 
consideration.  On  the  30th  of  April,  Charles 
and  Maria  Louisa  reached  France. 

Buonaparte  now  proceeded  without  delay 
to  carry  his  project  into  execution.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  Charles  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
Napoleon,  and  were  relegated  to  different 
localities  in  France,  with  annual  pensions 
for  their  support.  Ferdinand  took,  in  ex- 
change for  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  the  palace,  park,  and  farms  of 
Navarre,  and  an  annual  pension  of  400,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
France :  to  Charles,  the  chateau  of  Cham- 
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bord  and  the  imperial  palace  of  Compie^ne, 
with  their  parks,  forests,  and  farms,  and  a 
civil  list  of  30,000,000  of  Spanish  reals,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  French  imperial  treasury 
for  the  like  renunciation.    As  by  this  treaty 
Napoleon  was  to  elect  to  the  Spanish  throne 
whomsoever   he  thought   proper,  on  the 
)23rd  of  June  he  issued  a  decree  appointing 
jhis  brother  Joseph  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies ;  and  the  Spanish  junta,  or 
I  Assembly  of  Notables,  convoked  at  Bayonne, 
swore  fealty  to  him  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. 

While  these  events  were  in  operation, 
commotion  was  hourly  increasing  in  the 
capital.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  matters  came  to  extremities.  On  the 
2nd  of  that  month  (the  day  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and  her 
two  infant  sons  for  Bayonne),  the  populace 
of  Madrid  assembled  in  great  numbers  to 
witness  their  departure.  As  the  cams  pes 
drove  off,  surrounded  by  the  French  cavalry, 
the  princess  and  her  child  being  observed 
in  tears,  a  conflict  ensued  between  the  escort 
and  the  populace ;  but  the  crowd  was  easily 
dispersed  by  several  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  froir  two  cannon  which  a  detachment 
of  foot  soldiers  had  brought  up  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  comrades.  Instantly  the  city 
was  in  a  tumult;  the  people  everywhere 
attacked  the  French  soldiers  who  were  strol- 
ling through  the  streets  separately,  or  in 
small  parties.  From  four  to  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  are  said  to  have  fallen  under 
the  Spanish  long  knife.  Immediately  Murat 
poured  numerous  battalions,  supported  by 
artillery,  from  all  quarters  into  the  city. 
By  rapid  discharges  of  grape,  and  repeated 
charges  of  the  Polish  lancers  and  the  Mame- 
lukes of  the  imperial  guard,  the  mob  was 
dispersed.  At  length  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  with  the  loss  of  200  lives  on  the 
side  of  the  French ;  while  that  of  the  popu- 
lace amounted  to  1,200.  Many  individuals 
who  were  seized  in  the  streets  were  shot  by 
night  in  parties  of  tens  and  dozens  in  the 
Prado,  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  of  Senora  de  la  Soledad.  The 
massacre  was  continued  on  the  following 
morning,  and  did  not  cease  until  Murat  was 
moved  by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
Spanish  ministry.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
Murat  published  a  proclamation  of  amnesty. 

This  massacre  excited  the  most  unbounded 
indignation  throughout  Spain.  The  flames 
of  insurrection  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
many  towns  and  villages  of  New  Castile, 
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and  spread  rapidly  to  Old  Castile,  Navarre, 
Andalusia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  the  Bis- 
i    cay  an  provinces,  and  to  almost  every  town 
|  |  and  district  not  occupied  by  French  troops 
i  .  and  garrisons.  Even  before  the  explosion  oc- 
1  '  curred  at  Madrid  an  insurrection  had  taken 
place  at  Toledo.    In  the  northern  provinces 
the  insurrection  also  broke  out,  and  provi- 
sional juntas  were  established  in  an  orderly 
manner;  but  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  east 
of  Spain  frightful  atrocities  were  committed. 
At  Valencia,  Carthagena,  Granada,  Malaga, 
and  other  places,  all  official  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  agents  or  partisans  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  merchants  and 
traders  who  were  resident  in  those  cities, 
were  massacred.    To  repress  the  outbreak, 
Napoleon  poured  reinforcements  into  Spain 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  ordered 
the  principal  towns  along  the  great  road 
I  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  to  be  strongly 
occupied. 

For  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  French  armies,  and  their 

'  facility  of  communication  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  patriots 

1  and  the  British  army,  it  seems  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  geographical  description  of  that 
locality. 

The  peninsula  comprehending  Spiin  and 
I  ■  Portugal  is  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  is  united  to  France  by  an  isthmus  250 
miles  in  breadth,  across  which  the  line  of 
t  demarcation  between  France  and  Spain  is 
i  formed  by  the  Pyrenees — a  chain  of  moun- 
tains the  second  in  elevation  in  Europe, 
i     extending  from  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  their 
j     abutment  on  the  Mediterranean.  Across 
|     the  Pyrenees,  frequent  lateral  valleys  present 
communication  between  the  two  countries; 
of  which,  however,  from  natural  obstacles, 
none  have  been  made  practicable  for  car- 
riages except  two — one  at  each  extremity  of 
the  range.    At  the  western  extremity,  the 
road  from  Bayonne  follows  the  sea-coast  to 
the  river  Bidassoa,  there  separating  the  two 
countries,  over  which  a  ferry  carries  the 
traveller  into  Spain,  by  Traun,  a  small  open 
town,  two  miles  below  which,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa,  stands  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Fontarabia,  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain.  From 
!  the  Bidassoa  the  road  leads  in  a  slanting 
direction  to  the  south-west,  gradually  as- 
I  cending  the  mountain  for  fifty  miles,  and 
i  then  crossing  the  ridge,  descends  into  the 
1  plain  of  the  Ebro.   From  the  Ebro  the  road 
bends  round  to  the  westward  by  Burgos, 
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Valladolid,  and  Segovia,  to  Madrid,  which 
town  is  distant  300  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  France.  The  communication  from  France 
to  Spain,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  proceeds  from  Perpignan,  across 
the  plain  of  Rousaillon  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  there  washed  by  a  deep  and  rapid 
torrent,  then  up  a  winding  valley  to  the 
summit  of  the  gorge  of  Bcllcgarde,  which 
here  divides  France  from  Spain,  and  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  fortress  of 
that  name  impending  over  its  western  side. 
The  descent  on  the  south,  shorter  than  that 
on  the  north,  brings  the  traveller  to  Tun- 
quera,  a  small  village,  and  the  first  place 
which  occurs  on  the  Spanish  frontier;  the 
mountains  there  consisting  only  of  one 
ridge :  the  distance  across,  from  plain  to 
plain,  by  the  road,  is  only  five  miles.  From 
La  Tunquera  the  road  gradually  approaches 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  passing  by 
Figueras  and  Gerona  to  Barcelona,  and 
thence  by  Lcrida  and  Saragossa  to  Madrid, 
distant  by  this  route  360  miles  from  the 
frontier.  Another  much-frequented  pass, 
but  fit  only  for  mules  and  horses,  is  situated 
on  the  road  leading  south  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid  by  Pamplona,  and  which  is  the 
shortest  course  to  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  rampart  of  the 
Pyrenees,  certain  positions  commanding  the 
most  practicable  entrances  into  the  kingdom 
were  fortified.  The  fortress  of  Fontarabia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  is  the  key  at 
that  point.  Twelve  miles  further  westward, 
on  a  low  isthmus  between  two  small  bays, 
stands  the  seaport  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  the 
lofty  peninsula  and  rocky  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  which  connects  the  isthmus 
with  the  main-land,  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
which  commands  the  town  and  the  inlets 
of  the  sea  on  each  side. 

Access  to  the  interior  of  Spain  by  the 
direct  road  from  Bayonne,  across  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Madrid,  is  barred  by  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Pamplona,  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  partly  surrounded  by  a  small  river, 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  plain,  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  breadth. 

France,  by  means  of  the  fortress  of  Belle- 
garde,  being  in  possession  of  the  eastern 
pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  had  constructed 
the  fortress  of  Figueras,  which  is  situated 
eight  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  completely  commands  all  the  surround- 
ing country.  About  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Figueras  stands  Gerona,  washed 
by  the  river  Ter.    Barcelona  is  situated  on 
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the  margin  of  an  extensive  plain.  On  the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  town  stands  a 
citadel;  and  on  tlie  opposite  extremity,  on  a 
detached  conical  hill,  overhanging  the  sea, 
stands  Montjuic,  which  commands  the 
town,  the  harbour,  and  the  adjoining  plain. 
Ninety  miles  westward  from  Barcelona, 
on  the  road  to  Madrid,  stands  Lerida,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Segre.  Such  are 
the  principal  points  of  defence  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Spain  against  attacks 
by  land. 

The  intrusive  King  Joseph  entered  Madrid 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  was  proclaimed  king 
on  the  24th.  By  this  time  a  local  govern- 
ment had  been  established  at  Seville,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies."  This  body  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  against  the  intrusive  king, 
and  ordered  the  Marquis  of  Solano,  the 
governor  of  Cadis,  to  seize  the  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail-of-thc-liue, 
under  Admiral  Rosilly,  which  had  been 
blockaded  in  that  harbour  since  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar;  but  that  officer  hesitating  to 
obey  the  order,  the  populace  rose  in  insur- 
rection, and  massacred  him.  The  French 
squadron  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  June. 

As  early  as  the  8th  of  April,  the  Spanish 
general,  Castanos,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  troops  at  the  camp  of  St. 
Roque,  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  had 
dispatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Sir  Hew 
Dairy  in  pie,  governor  of  that  fortress,  re- 
questing aid  for  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
Sir  Hew  furnished  some  supplies,  lent  as- 
sistance to  transport  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Ceuta  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  encou- 
raged the  merchants  of  Gibraltar  to  open  a 
subscription  for  the  patriots.  In  the  mean- 
time all  classes  presented  themselves  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  public  service,  and  each  of 
the  twenty-four  universities  of  Spain  fur- 
nished its  quota  ot  volunteers,  some  of  them 
designating  themselves  "the company  of  Bru- 
tus;" others,  "  the  company  of  Cato,"  "the 
company  of  the  people;"  and  by  other  allu- 
sions to  the  great  cause  of  freedom.  Every 
incentive  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  Spaniards  was 
employed  to  rouse  the  people  to  arms.  A 
proclamation  from  the  pope,  Pius  VII., 
to  the  Spanish  people,  together  with  a 
civil  catechism,  or  brief  compendium  of 
the  obligations  of  a  good  Spaniard,  was 
industriously  circulated  in  every  province, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet.  Sermons  were 
preached  in  favour  of  the  good  cause,  and 
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extracts  from  them  printed  and  distributed. 
The  juntas,  in  their  proclamations,  talked 
gravely  of  the  patronage  and  protection  to 
be  expected  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Pillar." 
At  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  aud 
Seville,  miracles  were  solemnly  proclaimed 
prognosticating  a  favourable  issue  to  the 
efforts  of  the  patriots. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  juntas  had 
recourse  to  measures  for  exciting  and  form- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  the  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  enrol  themselves 
for  the  defeuce  of  their  country,  they  in- 
voked the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  nations 
friendly  to  the  rights  of  independent  states 
and  kingdoms.  The  supreme  junta  of  As- 
turias  invited  the  Poles,  Italians,  and  Portu- 
guese, bearing  arms  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French,  to  join  the  standard  of  freedom. 

But  it  was  to  the  English  nation  and 
their  own  colonies  that  the  Spanish  patriots 
looked  for  the  most  efficient  assistance. 
They  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  to  Lon- 
don, and  their  appeal  to  British  philan- 
thropy was  cordially  replied  to  by  the  trans- 
mission of  immense  supplies,  consisting  of 
arms,  clothing,  and  warlike  stores,  to  Co- 
runna,  Santandcr,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Valencia, 
Malaga,  and  other  seaports.    An  alliance, 
both  offensive  and   defensive,  was  made 
between  Spain   and  Portugal  and  Great 
Britain.   The  Spanish  prisoners  in  England, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were 
liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  to  Spaiu  to  join 
the  patriot  standards,  aud  subscriptions 
were  opened  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  and  many  other  places,  for  aiding  the 
cause  of  the  patriots.    Lord  Collingwood 
was  dispatched  with  the  British  fleet  to 
Cadiz,  whither  also  5,000  men,  consisting  of 
six  English  regiments  and  the  two  Swiss 
regiments  of  Meuron  and  Watteville,  under 
the  command  of  General  Spencer,  followed  ; 
but  advice  having  been  received,  that  a 
French  force  had  assembled  at  Tavira,  with 
the  intention  of  entering  Spain  by  the  river 
Guadiana,  the  force  under  Spencer  was. 
at  the  entreaty  of  Morla,  the  governor*  of 
Cadiz,  sent  to  the  Guadiana.  Inconsequence 
of  this  movement,  the  French  retired  in  all 
directions  on  Lisbon,  with  the  exception  of 
some  weak  detachments,  left  to  occupy  the 
small  forts  and  other  positions  on  that  side 
of  Portugal.    The  Portuguese,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  the  English,  who  had  lauded 
at  Agamante,  rose  almost  universally  against 
the  French.    Deputations  were  sent  from 
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every  part  of  Portugal  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  quarter,  soliciting 
succours. 

When  the  insurrection  first  broke  out,  of 
the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  Spain  is 
divided,  four  (namely,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
the  two  Castiles)  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  and  above  100,000  French  troops 
were  in  the  Peninsula.    At  Bayonne  was  an 
army  of  reserve,  more  than  20,000  strong, 
I  under  General  Drouet ;  and  close  in  its 
I  rear  other  French  corps  were  collected. 
1  Fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of 
Murat  and  Marshal  Moncey,  were  either 
I  statioued  in  Madrid,  or  encamped  in  its 
I  vicinity.   Bessieres,  with  23,000  men,  called 
:  "  the  Army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,"  was 
I  posted  at  Vittoria  aud  Pamplona,  for  guard- 
ing the  two  roads  to  Madrid,  and  securing 
the  communication   between   that  capital 
and   Bayonne.      General   Duhcsmc,  with 
13,000  men,  called  "the  Army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,"  was  posted  in  Catalouia,  on  the 
eastern  or  Mediterranean  coast.    From  the 
(  army  near  the  capital  detachments  were 
I  sent  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz  and  Va- 
I  leucia ;   that  to  Valencia  under  Geueral 
Dupout,  and  that  to  Cadiz  under  Marshal 
Moncey. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  of  Valencia 
would  be  an  important  step  towards  that  of 
the  whole  province,  and  also  open  a  channel 
<  for  continuing  the  operations  of  Marshal 
i  Moncey,  and  of  General  Duhesme  in  Cata- 
louia. That  of  Cadiz,  besides  the  importance 
of  its  harbour,  ships,  aud  naval  arsenal, 
would  terminate  a  military  line  of  posts 
from  Bayonne,  by  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Madrid, 
Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  would  com- 
pletely divide  the  Peninsula  from  north  to 
south,  and  cut  off  all  co-operation  between 
the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  first  military  operations  of  importance 
were  those  of  Bessieres  in  Biscay  and  Old 
'  Castile.    On  the  14th  of  June,  Bessieres 
{  found  himself  confronted  by  the  Spanish 
1  general  Cuesta,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
I  forces  of  the  four  western  provinces  of  Ga- 
licia,  Asturias,  Estremadura,  Leon,  and  ccr- 
j  tain  districts  of  Biscay,  and  who  occupied 
the  heights  of  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  a  few 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Valladolid.  The 
I  old  Spaniard,  with  his  raw  levies  and  a  few 
Walloon  regiments,  risked  a  general  action, 
and  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  having  lost 
above  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  all 
vol.  i.  2  v 


his  artillery  aud  ammunition.  Little  mercy 
was  shown  by  the  French  cavalry  in  the 
pursuit,  a  report  having  gained  ground  in 
the  French  army  that  the  Spauiards  had 
brought  with  them  ropes,  fetters,  and  chains, 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  prisoners 
whom  they  might  take,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  over  as  criminals  to  galley  slavery. 
By  this  victory  the  communication  of  the 
French  with  Junot  in  Portugal  was  opened. 
Cuesta,  with  the  remains  of  his  discomfited 
forces,  retired  to  Galicia.  Prior  to  this  dis- 
comfiture, one  of  Bessieres'  divisions,  under 
Verdier,  had,  on  the  Oth,  routed  the  patriots  ' 
at  I  jogrono,  and  a  second  under  Lasalle  had, 
on  the  7th,  dispersed  the  armed  peasantry 
at  Torquemada ;  and  in  each  case  the  fugi- 
tives were  pursued  with  merciless  severity. 
By  these  successes  the  whole  country  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douro  was 
reduced  to  submission  ;  and  requisitions  and 
taxes  were  levied  without  control. 

The  army  under  Dupont,  towards  the 
close  of  May,  having  crossed  the  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  7th  of  June 
that  general  advanced  to  Cordova,  of  which 
he  took  possession,  and  gave  up  to  pillage 
for  three  days.    On  the  13th  he  advanced 
beyond  Cordova;  but  obtaining  information 
on  the  16th  that  General  Castanos  was 
marching  against  him  at  the  head  of  25,000 
infantry,  2,000  horse,  a  heavy  train  of  artil- 
lery, and  at  least  25,000  armed  peasants, 
he,  on  the  17th,  retreated  towards  the  moun- 
tains which  he  had  crossed.  On  the  evening  i 
of  the  18th  he  reached  the  town  of  Andujar.  ' 
There  he  determined  to  wait  for  the  rein-  \ 
forcements  from  Madrid,  which  Savary  had  • 
promised  him ;  but  his  enraged  troops  cried  i 
fur  vengeance  on  the  town  of  Jaen,  which  ' 
had  massacred  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
French  army  left  in  hospital  there,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  were  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  one  Baste,  a 
naval  officer.    The  inhabitants  of  the  old 
Moorish  town  were  given  up  to  fire  and 
sword. 

Dupont  having  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  Audujar,  with  the  Guadalquivir  in  front, 
and  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place 
having  added  deep  intrenchmcnts,  Castanos 
was  unwilling  to  waste  any  part  of  his  force 
in  attacking  him  in  his  intrenched  camp, 
and  therefore  determined  to  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies by  coming  between  him  and  a  division 
of  his  army  under  General  Vedel,  posted  at 
La  Carolina,  a  town  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  Despcnas  Perros. 
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The  situation  of  Dupont  having  now  be- 
come critical,  he  quitted  his  position  at  An- 
dujar,  and  fell  back  on  Baylcn,  a  town  dis- 
tant only  a  short  march  from  Andujar.  The 
Guadalquivir  flowed   between  the  French 
and  the  main  body  of  the  patriot  army.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  Castanos  crowned  the 
heights  of  Argoviila,  right  in  front  of  Andu- 
jar, while  part  of  his  force,  having  forded  the 
Guadalquivir,  slided  iu  between  Andujar 
and  Bay  leu,  thus  separating  Dupont  and 
Vedel.    At  daybreak  of  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  Dupont  attacked  the  Spanish  army; 
'but  instead  of  attacking  in  full  force,  he 
employed  his  best  troops  in  guarding  the 
baggage,  which  was  enormous,  and  consisted 
of  the  plunder  and  pillage  he  had  collected 
on  his  march.     The   attack  was,  conse- 
quently, loose  and  spiritless,  and  was  easily 
repelled  by  the  Spaniards.    At  a  critical 
moment  some  Swiss  battalions  deserted  and 
went  over  to  General  Reding,  their  country- 1 
man,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Spanish   army.    At  length,  about  noon, 
Dupont  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposed 
an  armistice,  to  which  Reding  assented ;  but 
while  both   parties  were   collecting  their 
wounded,  Vedel  with  his  division  had  reached 
the  battle-field,  and  attacked  the  division  of 
La  Pena,  which  had  been  detached  in  pur- 
suit of  Dupont,  Castanos  having  supposed 
that  he  contemplated  a  retreat  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle.    By  the  intercession  of 
General  Merescot,  an  engineer  in  the  French 
service,  Vedel  was  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  terms  of  the  armistice ;  by  the  condi- 
tions of  which  Dupont's  troops  and  Vcdcl's 
troops  became  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  sent  to 
San  Lucar  and  Rota,  and  there  embarked 
for  France ;  but  when  they  reached  the  shores 
of  Cadiz  Bay,  they  were  thrown  iuto  the 
Spanish  hulks  or  prison-ships :  subsequently, 
the  survivors  were  sent  to  the  island  of 
Cabrera,  one  of  the  Balearic  group,  lying 
about  ten  miles  from  the  easternmost  point 
of  Majorca. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Btivlen,  the  intrusive  King  Joseph  imme- 
diately determined  to  abandon  Madrid,  re- 
tire behind  the  Ebro,  and  establish  his  court 
at  Vittoria.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  Bessieres'  corpt  d'arm/t,  posted  at 
Ma  yorga,  escorted  Joseph,  his  court,  and 
such  of  the  Spanish  grandees  as  were  in 
bis  interest,  to  Burgos.  On  the  3rd  a 
despatch  arrived  at  Seville,  addressed  by 
Grouchy  to  Castanos,  inviting  the  Spanish 
general  to  detach  a  part  of  his  army  to 
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Madrid,  to  occupy  the  capital,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  tranquillity  and  protect  the 
French  rick  in  the  hospitals.  Castanos 
entered  Madrid  on  the  23rd. 

Marshal  Moncey  was  not  more  successful 
in  Valencia  than  Dupont  had  been  in  Auda- 
lusia.    As  he  advanced  into  the  province, 
he  found  the  villages  deserted  and  the  rocks 
covered  with   armed   peasantry.     In  the 
steep  and  rugged   mountains  with  which 
the  province  is  interlaced,  he  encountered, 
on  the  21st  of  June,  some  troops  of  the 
line  and  a  body  of  Valencian  insurgents, 
and  after  a  resolute  resistance  put  them  to 
flight.    Having  crossed  the  mountains,  he 
advanced  on  Valencia.    On  the  25th  and 
26th  he  was  attacked  at  Bunolos,  and  be- 
tween Cuarteand  Mislata,  by  General  Caro, 
a  nephew  of  the  Marquis  Romana,  and 
suffered  considerable  loss  in  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  both  occasions.    On  the  27th 
he  arrived  before  Valencia,  and  on  the  28th 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  that  city.  The 
Valcncians  returned  his  fire  with  some  pieces 
of  artillery  planted  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  by  showers  of  musketry  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses.    On  the  evening  of  the  29th 
he  relinquished  his  attack,  and   began  a 
basty  retreat,   during  which  he    had  to 
maintain  a  conflict  with  Caro.    An  im- 
petuous charge  with  the  bayonet  made 
such  havoc  on  the   French  disorganised 
forces,  that  they  rapidly  retired  to  their 
fortified  camp  between  Cuarte  and  Mislata, 
and  thence  towards  Madrid,  having  lost 
above  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  1,500  prisoners.    A  detachment  which 
he  had  left  at  Cucnca  was  surprised  and  cut 
to  pieces.     To  punish  the  insurgents  he 
sent  his  colleague,  Canlaincourt,  who,  on  the 
3rd  of  Julv,  delivered  over  the  town  to  the 
flames,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 

The  campaign  of  Aragon  was  still  more 
glorious  to  the  patriots  than  those  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Valencia,  and  its  capital  has  ac- 
quired an  enduring  reputation  with  Nu- 
mantia  and  Saguntum  in  the  annals  of 
Rome.  Its  inhabitants  were  among  the 
first  of  the  Spanish  patriots  who  rose  in 
insurrection  to  repel  the  aggression  of  the 
French.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  answer 
to  a  manifesto  of  Murat,  announcing  the 
change  of  dynasty  on  the  Spani»h  throne, 
and  requiring  the  submission  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  intrusive  king,  they  displaced  the 
captain-general  of  the  province,  who  had 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  submit  to  the 
enemy,  and  elected  in  his  stead  Don  Joseph 
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Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Aragon. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  command, 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Navarre  and 
Catalonia  were  in  possession  of  the  French ; 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  lending  to 
Aragon  were  open;  and  Murat,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  French  forces,  was  stationed 
at  Madrid.  Though  thus  surrounded,  and 
that  he  could  not  collect  more  than  220 
regular  troops,  he  did  not  despair;  but, 
animated  by  the  patriotism  and  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  countrymen,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  encouraging  the 
Aragonese  in  their  noble  ardour,  and  de- 
claring war  against  France.  To  repress  the 
insurrection,  immediate  measures  were  re- 
sorted to  by  the  invaders. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  a  French 
force  of  8,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry, 
under  Lefebvre-Desnouettcs,  marched  from 
Pamplona  against  Saragossa.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  city,  a  tumultuous  assembly 
of  10,000  infantry  and  200  horse,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Lazan, 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  await  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  in  a  favourable  position 
behind  the  Huecha.  After  a  succession 
of  skirmishes  at  Tudela  and  other  places, 
the  patriots  were  completely  overthrown  at 
Gallur  and  Alagon  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
June,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  last-men- 
tioned day  the  enemy  appeared  before  the 
city,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  valley  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  to  that  which 
was  situate  on  the  Ebro. 
I  Saragossa  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  with  a  suburb  on  the  left  bank 
connected  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
immediate  vicinity  is  flat,  but  on  the  southern 
l  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  rises  Mont  Torrero,  which  com- 
mands all  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  confluent  of  the  Ebro,  which  runs 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  town.    The  low 
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brick  wall   which  surrounds  the  city 
1  pierced  by  eight  gates.     Massive  piles  of 
cou vents  rise  in  many  quarters  of  the  city. 
1     Few  guns  being  on  the  ramparts,  the 
i  Aragonese  hastily  planted   some  cannon 
!  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  also  in 
some  favourable  positions  without  the  town, 
particularly  on  the  Torrero.    On  the  15th 
the  French  sent  a  detachment  against  the 
outposts  on  the  canal  of  Aragon,  while  their 
main  body  attempted  to  storm  the  city  by 
the  Portillo  gate.   The  patriots,  attacked  at 


I  the  same  moment  both  in  their  outposts  and 
I  at  the  city  gates,  fought  without  order,  but 
with  extreme  fury ;  and  as  all  were  animated 
by  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  their  efforts, 
'  after  a  severe  conflict,  were  crowned  with 
success.  Lefebvre,  convinced  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  persevere  in  his  assault,  with- 
drew his  troops  to  a  position  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  patriot  cannon,  leaving  400  men 
and  twenty-seven  baggage  waggons  in  the 
hands  of  his  opponents. 

Ilaviug  thus  repulsed  the  enemy,  Palafox 
left  Saragossa  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
'  reinforcements  and  providing  resources  for 
the  approaching  siege  of  the  city.  Uniting  his 
force  at  Belchite  with  4,000  new  levies  under 
the  Baron  Versage,  he  marched  to  Epila, 
where,  being  suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy 
on  the  right,  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers and  discipline.  With  the  wreck  of  hia 
small  force  he  retired  to  Calatayud,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  with  great  difficulty,  threw 
himself  into  Saragossa. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  having  received 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  artillery  from 
Pamplona,  began  to  occupy  several  military 
positions  in  the  plain,  covered  with  olive- 
trees,  which  surrounds  Saragossa.  With 
these  resources  the  enemy  renewed  his  as- 
sault, and  in  a  short  time  had  not  only  in- 
vested nearly  half  the  town,  but  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Torrero — a  capture  which 
prevented  the  city  from  having  communica- 
tion with  the  country  except  by  the  Ebro. 
At  this  period  of  the  siege,  General  Verdier, 
who  had  brought  the  reinforcements  and 
artillery  train  from  Pamplona,  superseded 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes  in  the  command. 

During  these  operations  of  the  enemy, 
the  patriots  were  actively  employed  in  plac- 
ing their  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of 
defence  which  their  slender  resources  would 
admit.  They  tore  down  the  awnings  from 
their  windows,  and  forming  them  into  sacks 
filled  with  sand,  piled  them  up  before  the 
city  gates,  in  form  of  batterios,  digging 
around  them  deep  trenches.  They  either 
pulled  down  or  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
availing  himself  of  their  cover  and  protec- 
tion. Gardens  and  olive-trees  were  cheer- 
fully  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors,  wherever  i  I 
they  impeded  the  defence  of  the  city  or 
covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  animated  by  the 
women,  who  formed  themselves  into  parties 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  carry- 
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ing  water  and  provisions  to  the  batteries  at 
the  city  gates ;  while  the  children  carried 
cartridges  to  the  same  places,  undismayed 
by  the  fire  of  shot  and  shell  which  fell 
around  them. 

During  these  operations  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  city; 
and  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion  thus 
produced,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the 
gates  of  El  Carmen  and  Portillo.  At  the 
same  moment  a  powder-magazine,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  blew  up ;  and  in  an  instant 
a  whole  street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  heroic  Saragossans  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  their  consternation,  when 
the  enemy  reopened  his  bombardment,  and 
renewed  his  attack  on  the  sand-bag  battery 
before  the  Portillo  gate.  The  battery  was 
several  times  destroyed,  and  as  often  recon- 
structed under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Here 
an  act  of  heroism  was  performed  by  a  female, 
who  has  acquired  an  enduring  celebrity. 
Augustina,  a  young  woman  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  arriving  with  refreshment 
at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had 
destroyed  all  who  manned  it,  and  the  sur- 
rounding persons  hesitating  to  rescue  the 
guns,  Augustina  rushing  forward  over  the 
wounded  and  the  slain,  snatched  a  match 
from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,  and 
undauntingly  fired  off  a  26-poundcr.  Then, 
leaping  upou  the  gun,  she  made  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege. 
The  men  around  her,  stimulated  by  this 
daring  act  of  intrepidity,  rushed  forward  to 
the  battery,  and  again  opened  so  tremen- 
dous a  fire,  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  strong  convent 
of  San  Jose  was  assaulted  and  taken.  During 
the  bombardment  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
August,  the  foundling  hospital,  which  con- 
tained the  sick  and  wounded,  unfortunately 
caught  fire.  All  attention  to  persona)  in- 
terest instantly  disappeared.  Everybody, 
both  males  and  females,  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  undaunted  by  the 
shot  aud  shell  which  were  falling  around 
them,  and  the  flames  of  the  building  before 
them.  On  the  4th  of  August,  tremendous 
batteries  were  opened  on  the  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Santa  Engracia.  In  an  instant 
the  mud  walls  opposite  to  the  batteries 
vanished,  and  the  convent  of  that  name  was 
quickly  on  fire,  and  tottering  in  ruins.  At 
the  same  moment  a  powder-magazine  blew  | 
up  with  fearful  devastation  in  the  public  I 
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walk  of  the  Cosso.  The  French  columns 
immediately  rushed  through  the  entrance 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  convent 
walls  into  the  city,  took  the  batteries  before 
the  adjacent  gates  on  the  reverse,  and  after 
a  sangui nnry  conflict,  penetrated  to  the 
Cosso,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  enemy  being  now  in  possession 
of  one-half  of  Saragossa,  the  French  general 
demanded  a  capitulation  in  the  following 
note  : — 

"  Quartel -general,  Santa  Engracia— la 
capitulaciou.  Vbrdier." 

( Head-quarters,  Santa  Engracia— the  ca- 
pitulation.) 

Palafox's  answer  was — 

"  Quartel-general,  Zaragoza.  Gnerrn  al 
cuchillo.  Palafox." 

(Head-quarters,  Saragossa.  War  to  the 
knife.) 

The  summons  of  surrender  having  been 
rejected,  preparations  for  the  assault  were 
made. 

One  side  of  the  Cosso  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  while  the  Saragossans 
maintained  their  positions  ou  the  opposite 
side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings 
of  the  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  similar 
batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping  up  an 
incessant  fire  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  intervening  space  was 
soon  heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in  the  con- 
flicts in  the  streets.  From  this  enormous 
accumulation  of  dead  bodies,  a  pestilence 
being  apprehended,  French  prisoners  were 
pushed  forward,  with  ropes  attached  to 
them,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  and  bring 
them  forward  for  burial.  As  the  office  was 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  no  annoyance  was 
offered  bv  the  enemy.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  evils  which  would  have  arisen  from  the 
corruption  of  so  vast  masses  of  dead,  which 
were  festering  and  putrefying  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  were  in  some  degree  dimin- 
ished. 

Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  resistance  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  besiegers  made  but 
little  progress  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  of 
August.  The  reinforcement  of  3,000  men, 
consisting  of  Spanish  guards  aud  Swiss, 
who  found  an  entrance  into  the  town,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Francisco  Palafox, 
the  brother  of  the  captain-general,  tended 
also  greatly  to  impede  their  progress.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  the  enemy  kept  up  a 
fierce  and  destructive  fire ;  but  at  daybreak 
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of  the  following  morning  it  suddenly  ceased, 
aud  the  besieged,  when  the  sun  rose,  be- 
held with  astonishment  the  enemy  traversing 
the  plain  in  full  retreat  towards  Pamplona. 
The  reverses  which  attended  Moncey  and 
Dupont  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia  were, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  siege  of  Saragossa. 

About  the  same  time  that  Lefebvre  began 
the  siege  of  SaragoBsa,  Duhesme,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  was 
directed  to  reduce  Gerona.  But  after  having 
made  two  attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  he 
was  forced,  by  the  vigorous  sallies  of  the 
Geronese  and  the  movements  of  the  Cata- 


lonian  peasantry,  who  threatened  to  attack 
him  in  flank  and  rear,  to  break  up  the  siege 
and  retreat  to  Barcelona.  In  a  second 
attempt,  in  August,  he  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

While  these  events  were  in  operation  in 
Spain,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  effervescence 
were  manifested  in  Portugal  No  sooner  was 
the  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  insurrection 
and  their  glorious  successes  known,  than  the 
mountaineers  of  Tras-os-Montcs,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Algarves,  the  Alentejo,  and 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho  were  in  open  revolt ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  British  army 
appeared  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 


SIR  ARTHUR  "WEL  LESLEY'S  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL— BATTLE  OF  ROLICA. 


1  . 


From  the  moment  the  insurrection  in 
the  Peninsula  had  assumed  a  serious  aspect, 
the  British  ministry  determined  to  aid  the 
patriots  with  military  succours.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  June,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was,  for  the  purpose,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  force,  consisting  of  about 
9,000  infantry  and  one  regiment  of  light 
dragoons,  which  had  been  assembled  at 
Cork  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition 
against  North  America.  Two  smaller  di- 
visions, amounting  to  5,000  men,  under 
generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland,  were  after- 
wards prepared,  and  set  sail  from  Ramsgate 
and  Margate ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  was  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men  in  Pomerania,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  to  aid  the  King  of  Sweden  against 
Russia,  to  return  forthwith  to  England,  to 
form  a  further  reinforcement.  Though  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Cork  expedition,  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  was  to  supersede  him  in  the  com- 
mand-in-chief when  the  expedition  landed 
in  Portugal ;  and  Sir  Harry  was  to  retain 
the  chief  command  only  till  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  from  Gibraltar,  of  which 
fortress  he  was  lieutenant-governor. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Sir  Arthur  sailed 
with  the  expedition  from  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fleet  was  clear  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  in  a  fast- 
sailing  frigate  to  Corunna,  whither  he 
arrived  on  the  20th,  and  immediately  held 
conferences  with  the  junta  of  Galicia,  and 
to  whom  he  offered  the  assistance  of  the 
force  under  his  command.  The  junta  re- 
plied, that  they  did  not  want  men,  but  only 


money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  But  they 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  British 
army  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  own  nation,  if  it  co-operated 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces 
which  were  collecting  at  Oporto.  Having 
supplied  the  junta  with  £200,000,  and 
assured  them  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  ex- 
tensive military  stores,  he  set  sail  from 
Corunna  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  next 
day  joined  the  fleet  and  transports  convey- 
ing the  expedition.  On  the  24th  he  arrived 
at  Oporto,  where,  in  a  conference  with  the 
warlike  bishop,  he  found  that  3,000  men 
were  collected  there,  full  of  ardour,  but 
badly  armed  and  disciplined.  Of  the  Spanish 
troops  he  could  hear  nothing.  Having 
made  arrangements  with  the  bishop  for  the 
supply  of  mules  and  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  British  army  when  landed,  he  sailed  for 
the  Tagus,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
from  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  who  was  off  Lisbon, 
relative  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
French  troops  near  that  city,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  forcing  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagus,  and  attacking  tl.e  forts  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  capital.  While  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's  ship  he  received  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  who  was  then,  with  about 
4,000  men,  off  Cadis.  That  force  had  been 
destined  to  be  employed  in  co-operation 
with  the  Spanish  forces  under  Castanos,  in 
their  operations  against  Dupont;  but  as  the 
junta  of  Seville  did  not  consider  the  aid  of 
Spencer's  corps  necessary,  it  was  still  at 
Cadiz.  Sir  Arthur,  deeming  his  own  force  in- 
adequate to  commence  offensive  operations, 
cave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him. 
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Sir  Arthur  having  acquainted  himself,  as 
accurately  as  lie  could,  with  the  numerical 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  French 
army,  determined  to  land  his  forces  in 
Mondego  Bay,  as  he  was  not  likely  to  meet 
any  opposition  in  the  landing.  On  the 
31st  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled  in  the 
bay,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  dis- 
embarkation commenced,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  5th  of  August,  by  which  time 
General  Spencer,  with  his  division,  had 
come  round  from  Cadiz,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  on  shore.  The  entire  force  now 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  was 
13,000  infantry,  and  between  four  and  five 
hundred  cavalry;  but  150  of  the  20th  light 
dragoons  were  dismounted. 

Having  effected  his  landing,  Sir  Arthur 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Portugal :— "  The  English  soldiers 
who  land  upon  your  shores,  do  so  with  every 
sentiment  of  friendship,  faith,  and  honour. 
The  glorious  struggle  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man — the 
protection  of  your  wives  and  childreu ;  the 
restoration  of  your  lawful  prince;  the  inde- 
pendence, nay,  the  existence  of  your  king- 
dom ;  the  preservation  of  your  holy  religion. 
Objects  like  these  can  only  be  attained  by 
distinguished  examples  of  fortitude  and 
constancy.  The  noble  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  will  be 
,  jointly  maintained  by  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
England ;  and,  in  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  cause  so  just  and  glorious,  the 
views  of  his  Britannic  majesty  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  yourselves  are  ani- 
mated." 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  British 
army  began  that  memorable  march  which 
was  destined  never  to  be  finally  arrested  or 
materially  interrupted,  till  the  British  arms 


parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  On  the  16th,  a  slight  skirmish 
took  place  with  the  enemy  at  Obidoa,  oc- 
casioned by  the  eagerness  of  the  English 
in  following  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
Junot,  on  the  landing  of  the  English,  sent 
forward  Laborde's  division,  consisting  of 
5,000  men,  of  whom  500  were  cavalry,  to 
keep  them  in  check.  Laborde,  however, 
unable  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  the  British,  retired  before  them. 

In  order  to  give  time  to  Junot  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ! 
Lisbon,  Laborde  took  post  at  Rolica,  a  village  t 
about  twelve  English  miles  from  Caldas, 
and  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  a  valley,  which  is  closed  at  that 
end  by  mountains,  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  hills  forming  the  valley  on  the 
left.    In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Rolica,  stand  the  town 
and   old   Moorish  fort,  from   which  the 
enemy's  pickets  had  been  driven  on  the 
16th.    Laborde  drew  up  his  force  on  the 
small  eminence  or  elevated  plateau  in  front 
of  Rolica,  and  lined  the  hills  on  both  sides 
with  detachments,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  assailants;   and  as  there  was  i 
reason  to  believe  that  Loison,  who  was  at 
Rio  Mayor  on  the  16th,  would  join  Laborde  J 
on  the  right  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
Wellesley  accordingly  marshalled  his  troops  • 
for  the  attack.    The  army  breaking  up  from 
Caldas  on  the  17th,  was  formed  into  three 
columns.  The  right,  consisting  of  the  Portu- 
guese infantry  and  fifty  horse,  under  Colonel 
Trant,  was  directed  to  turn  the  enemy's 
left  and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in  the 
rear;  the  left,  under  General  Ferguson,  was 
to  ascend  the  hills  at  Obidos,  and  menace 
the  right  by  turning  it  on  the  mountains,  in 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  Loison ; 


had  passed  in  triumph  from  the  coasts  of  while  the  centre,  under  Sir  Arthur  in  per- 
Portugal  to  the  shores  of  Calais.  On  the  son,  attacked  the  enemy's  position  in  front. 
13th  the  advanced  guard  entered  the  town  As  the  centre  advanced,  the  corps  on  the 


of  Leyria.    There  the  Portuguese  general, 
Freyre,  was  posted  with  5,000  nieu,  whose 
demand  that  his  corps  should  be  hence- 
forward supplied  with   provisions  by  the 
English  commissariat  not  being  complied 
with,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  scarcely 
provisions  sufficient  to  supply  the  English 
I  troops,  he  refused  to  advance  with  the  Brit- 
i  ish,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
i  allow  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  250  horse 
(in  all  not  exceeding  1,600  men)  to  join  Sir 
Arthur.    On  the  15th  they  were  at  Caldas, 
on  the  road  to  Torres  Vedras,  which  runs 
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right  and  left  moved  simultaneously  forward 
to  the  points  of  attack.   Laborde,  now  fear- 
ful of  being  outflanked,  rapidly  fell  back 
and  took  up  a  stronger  position  higher  up 
in  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  shut  in  by  close 
rocky  thickets  on  both  sides.    Thither  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  his  opponent.  The 
difficulties  of  the  ground  over  which  the 
central  columns  had  to  move  were  great. 
In  some  places  it  wonld  not  admit  of  more 
than  three  or  four  men  abreast,  and  in  its 
progress  it  was  much  annoyed  by  the  tirail- 
leurs or  riflemen  posted  in  ambush  among 
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the  coppices  of  myrtle  and  underwood  with 
which  the  ravine*  and  precipices  were 
covered.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
attack  of  the  29th  regiment,  which  was  the 
leading  corps,  that,  assailed  as  soon  as  it 
reached  the  summit  of  the  heights  in  front, 
and  from  the  ambushes  on  cither  side,  it 
wavered  and  broke,  and  its  gallant  colonel 
(Lake)  was  killed  in  the  act  of  rallying  his 
men.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
5th  and  9th  regiments  advancing,  the  29th 
rallied,  and  the  united  body  rushing  forward 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  the  enemy, 
after  two  hours'  contest  (during  which 
Laborde  thrice  rallied  his  troops  and  brought 
them  back  to  the  charge),  succumbed,  and 
the  position  was  carried  before  either  of  the 
dank  attacking  columns  had  menaced  the 
enemy's  rear.  On  the  appearance  of  the  two 
flank  columns  on  his  right  and  left,  Laborde, 
fearing  to  be  cut  off,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
into  the  hamlet  of  Azarabuxeira,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  night  directed  his  march 
to  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Loison.  In  this  brilliant  action — (the  pre- 
cursor of  the  series  of  victories  which  im- 
parted tone  and  character  to  the  British 
arms,  and  revived  their  glories,  which, 
from  the  incompetency  of  the  leaders  of 
the  various  expeditions  that  had  left  the 
English  shores  during  the  war,  were  on 
the  decline) — the  loss  of  the  English,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  480 ;  and  that  of 
the  enemy  600,  and  three  pieces  of  can- 
non. 

On  the  following  morning  (August  18th), 
orders  were  issued  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy;  but  as  intelligence  had  been 
brought  to  head-quarters  that  generals  An- 
struther  and  Ackland,  with  their  brigades, 
had  arrived  on  the  coast,  the  line  of  march 


was  directed  by  Lourinha  to  Vimeira,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  disembarkation 
of  the  newly-armed  troops. 

In  the  meantime  Juuot,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  large  reinforcements  ex- 
pected under  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the 
determination  of  attacking  the  British  army 
before  these  reinforcements  should  arrive, 
had  collected  all  his  disposable  force,  and 
formed  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedras  with 
the  retreating  divisions  of  Laborde  and 
Loison ;  by  which  junction  he  was  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men,  including  1,200 
cavalry  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  this  time  the  English  army  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  besides  Trant's  Portuguese; 
but  its  cavalry  was  only  180,  and  200  Por- 
tuguese horse ;  and  it"  had  only  eighteen 
guns. 

Sir  Arthur's  intention  was  now  to  turn 
Junot's  strong  position  at  Torres  Vedras, 
and,  by  the  coast-road,  gain  Mafra  with  a 
powerful  advanced  guard;  while  the  main 
body  of  his  army  moved  forward  and  seized 
the  adjoining  heights,  and  thus  intercept 
the  French  line  of  retreat  by  Montachiquc 
to  Lisbon.  But  Sir  Harrv  Burrard  arriving 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  in  Maceira  Bay, 
Sir  Arthur  went  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
reported  the  position  of  the  army  and  his 
intended  plan  of  operations ;  but  Sir  Harry, 
who  was  a  general  of  the  routine  seniority 
system,  objected  to  the  plan  as  a  hazardous 
operation.  But  the  enemy,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  in  the  active  preparation  of  mea- 
sures which  disproved  the  old  routine  gen- 
eral's tactics  and  policy. 

Sir  Arthur,  satisfied  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  had  concentrated  his  army 
in  excellent  positions  at  Vimeira,  and  on  the 
hills  surrounding  the  village. 


RATTLE  OF  VIMEIRA. 


In  expectation  of  the  coming  fray,  the 
British  army  was  under  arras  before  day- 
break of  the  21st  of  August.  About  seven 
o'clock,  a  cloud  of  dust  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  and  a-half  from  the  British  outposts, 
plainly  indicated  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  At  eight  o'clock  some  French 
cavalry  were  seen  crowding  the  heights  to 
the  southward,  and  sending  forward  scouts 
in  every  direction.  Soon  column  after 
column  were  discerned  marching  in  order 
of  battle.    It  was  now  evident  that  the 


enemy  was  bearing  down  in  great  force  on 
the  British  left.  Some  changes  of  position 
were  made  in  the  British  army  with  great 
celerity;  four  brigades  crossing  the  valley 
from  the  heights  on  the  south  to  those  on 
the  north  of  the  Maceira,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  enemy's  design  on  the  left.  The 
battle  now  began. 

Laborde,  with  his  division,  advanced 
against  the  British  centre,  while  Brennier 
moved  against  the  left ;  the  reserve,  under 
Kellermann,  and  the  cavalrv,  under  Marga- 
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ron,  being  ready  to  support  any  point  where 
their  aid  might  be  required.  The  attack 
was  made  with  great  bravery  aud  impet- 
uosity, but  was  as  gallantly. met  by  the 
British.  At  first  the  light  troops  of  the  50th 
regiment  were  driven  in  with  great  vigour, 
aud  2,000  men,  with  loud  cries  and  all  the 
confidence  of  victory,  were  rushing  upon 
that  corps,  which  scarcely  numbered  700 
bayonets,  when  its  gallant  colonel  (Walker), 
throwing  part  of  his  line  back  so  as  to  form 
an  obtuse  oblique  angle,  received  the  enemy 
when  within  pistol-shot  with  so  effective  a 
discharge,  both  ou  his  front  aud  flank,  and 
at  the  same  time  vigorously  charging  with 
the  bayonet,  that  the  column  broke  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  At  the  same 
moment  Fane,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
repuised  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Vimeira, 
aud  captured  seven  pieces  of  cannon;  but 
while  the  few  cavalry  in  this  quarter  were 
pursuing  the  retreating  foe,  Margarou's 
powerful  squadrous  assailed  them  and  cut 
half  of  the  feeble  party  to  pieces.  Keller- 
mann,  taking  advantage  of  this  check,  threw 
part  of  his  reserve  into  a  piuc  wood  which 
flanked  the  Hue  of  retreat,  and  sent  the 
remainder  to  reinforce  the  divisions  of 
Brcnuicr  aud  Solignac,  who  were  main- 
taining a  desperate  conflict  with  Ferguson's 
brigade  on  the  hilU  to  the  left,  where  the 
road  to  Louhuha  traversed  the  steep  heights 
to  the  north  of  Vimeira.  Kellermanu's  at- 
tack from  the  pine  wood  was,  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  repulsed  by  the  43rd;  and 
that  ou  the  left,  after  repeated  discharges 
of  musketry  on  both  sides  within  pistol-shot, 
was  repelled  with  levelled  bayonets,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  headlong  down  the  steep, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 

But  Brvunicr's  brigade  still  remaining 
undiminished,  Junot  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Forming  that  corps  under  cover  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks  and  woods,  be  ad- 
vanced with  rapidity  on  the  victors  of  the 
right  and  centre,  who  were  lying  ou  the 
ground  after  their  success,  aud,  being  thus 


surprised,  were  momentanlv  driven  back, 
attd  lost  the  guns  which  they  bad  captured. 
Rallying,  however,  upon  the  heights  in  their 
rear,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at- 
tacking the  enemy,  not  only  recaptured  their 
lost  artillery,  hut  drove  the  French  down  the 
hiil  iu  so  headlong  a  manner,  that  Solignac 
and  Brrnunr's  brigade*  flt-d  in  different 
directions  ;  and  t»e  whole  brigade  of  the 
would  haw  " 


|  not  an  order  from  Sir  Harry  Burrard  (who 
bad  been  present  in  the  field  during  the 
engagement,  but  had  declined  receiving  the 

I  command,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  dispositions  till  the 
enemy  was  repulsed)  obliged  General  Fer- 
guson to  halt  in  the  midst  of  his  success. 
The  broken  French,  astonished  at  the  remiss 
conduct  of  the  old  English  geucral,  rallied 
and  fell  back  to  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  having  lost  2,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  400  prisoners,  thirteen 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  victors,  iu  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  800. 

Such  was  the  victory  of  Vimeira— the 
prestige  and  forerunner  of  that  series  of 
decisive  victories  and  splendid  triumphs 
which  placed  the  arms  of  Great  Britaiu  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  revived  the 
remembrance  of  the  glories  of  Crecy,  Agiu- 
court,  Foictiers, — of  Blenheim,  Rami  lies, 
Malplaquet;  and  that  long  list  of  triumphant 
conflicts  which  has  imparted  unfading  re- 
nown on  the  prowess  and  might  of  the 
British  soldier,  when  well -officered  and  com- 
manded. The  decisive  success  of  the  day 
had  opened  to  the  victors  a  passage  to 
Lisbon,  the  broken  columns  of  the  enemy 
having  been  cut  off  from  their  retreat  to 
the  capital  by  the  north-eastern  direction, 
which  they  had  taken  iu.  their  disorderly 
flight.  Of  this  advantage  Sir  Arthur  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself,  and  the  troops  were 
preparing  to  put  his  orders  into  execution, 
when  Sir  Horry  Burrard,  who  had  assumed 
the  command,  arrested  them  in  their  career 
of  certain  success  by  his  ill-judged  determi- 
nation to  desist  from  pursuit,  and  halt  at  all 
points.    Never,  iu  the  annals  of  warfare,  was 

|  a  more  injudicious  measure  resorted  to. 

I  Had  (as  Sir  Arthur  proposed)  Hill's  brigade 

'  and  the  Portuguese,  who,  quite  fresh  aud 
vigorous,  having  not  fired  a  shot  during  the 
action,  marched  direct  for  the  defile  of 
Torres  Yedros,  while  he  himself  followed  up 

'  his  victory  by  a  general  and  rapid  movement 

;  forward,  the  enemy,  whose  columns  were 
intermingled  in  great  eon  fusion  ou  the  oppo- 
site heights  to  which  they  had  retreated, 
would  have  been  completely  cut  off  from  the 
capital.  Junot,  availing  himself  of  his  antago- 
nist's error,  by  a  forced  and  circuitous  night 
march,  regained  the  defile  ot  Torres  Vcdras, 
from  which  he  had  been  scp<&rated  by  the 
north-easterly  direction  he  had  taken  in  bis 
dicht.  and  seourvo.  hi*  rvire.u  to  Lisbon.  Sir 

,  Arthur,  in  the  bitterness  of  Lis  disappoint- 
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ment  at  seeing  the  glorious  result  which  his 
talents  had  secured  rifled  from  him  by  the 
ill-judged  determination  of  his  superior, 
turning  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  said, 
with  an  affected  gaiety,  "Gentlemen,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  go  and  shoot 
red-legged  partridges." 

On  the  next  day — namely,  August  22nd — 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  arriving  in  a  frigate 
from  Gibraltar,  landed  at  Maccira  Bay,  and 
superseded  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  Having 
consulted  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Hnrry, 
he  determined  to  advance,  on  the  23rd, 
against  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  at  Torres 
Vedras;  but  in  the  course  of  the  22nd, 
General  Kellermann  appeared  with  a  flag  of 
truce  at  the  British  outposts,  with  a  pro- 
posal from  Junot  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by 
the  French  army.  Among  the  terms  pro- 
posed were,  that  the  French  array  should  be 
transported  in  English  vessels  to  any  of  the 
porta  between  Rochefort  and  L'Orient,  with 
its  arms  and  baggage,  and  private  property 
of  every  description  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  then 
in  the  Tagus,  should  be  considered  as  in  a 
neutral  harbour,  and  should  not  be  pursued, 
when  it  left  that  harbour,  without  the  grace- 
time  or  delay  fixed  by  maritime  law.  The 
first  condition  was  acceded  to  by  all  the 
English  generals ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  refusing  to 
a^rce  to  the  second  one,  a  separate  conven- 
tion was  subsequently  concluded  with  the 
Russian  admiral,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Russian  fleet  should  be  conducted 
to  England,  and  detained  as  a  deposit  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  On  the 
23rd  the  British  army  made  a  forward 
movement  from  Vimcira  to  Ramalhal,  near 
Torres  Vedras,  but  within  the  boundary 
stipulated  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

When  Sir  Hew  received  Sir  Charles 
Cotton's  answer  that  he  declined  to  sanc- 
tion the  condition  relative  to  the  Russian 
fleet,  he  sent,  on  the  25th,  the  quarter- 
master-general, Lieutenant-colonel  Murray, 
with  a  letter  to  Junot,  apprising  bim  of  the 
British  admiral's  decision;  but  that  if  he 
waived  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  he  was  willing  to  conclude  the 
condition  on  the  terms  specified  in  the 
accompanying  memoranda,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  and  in 
which  the  British  hero,  with  that  frankness 
and  sense  of  honour  which  were  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  all  bis  transactions, 

vol.  i.  2  Q 


phatically  said — "  Some  mode  must  be  de- 
vised to  make  the  French  generals  disgorge 
the  church  plate  which  they  have  stolen." 

Junot  endeavouring  to  procrastinate  the 
completion  of  the  convention,  Colonel 
Murray  was  sent  to  him  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  with  instructions  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Arthur,  to  break  off  the  negotiations.  This 
decisive  measure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
arrival  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Maceira  Bay,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ; 
and,  on  the  29th,  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
convention,  signed  by  Kellermann,  being 
brought  to  the  British  head-quarters,  it  was 
read,  article  by  article,  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir 
John  Moore,  generals  Hope  aud  Fraser,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the  objections 
and  proposed  alterations  minuted  down  by 
Sir  Arthur ;  but  that  part  of  those  objections 
and  alterations  made  by  himself,  he  after- 
wards complained  were  not  attended  to  by 
those  who  concluded  and  ratified  the  treaty. 
On  the  same  day,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  the 
term  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  having 
expired,  the  British  head-quarters  were  moved 
to  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  Junot  had 
withdrawn.  On  the  30th,  Junot  signed  the 
definitive  convention ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  having  convened 
generals  Moore,  Hope,  and  Fraser,  in  their 
presence,  and  with  their  approbation,  ratified 
it.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  not  present  at 
the  ratification  of  the  convention,  as  he  was 
then  at  Sobral  with  his  division.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  time, 
the  future  hero  of  the  Peninsula  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  army 
and  return  home.  A  copy  of  the  convention 
accompanied  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  despatches 
to  the  British  secretary  of  state,  dated  from 
Cintra,  a  village  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Torres  Vedras,  and  twenty-five  from  Lisbon ; 
and  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the 
name  of  the  "  Convention  of  Cintra."  In  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  the  forts  on  the 
Tagus  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
troops  on  the  2nd  of  September;  and,  on 
the  8th  and  9th,  a  British  corps  marched 
into  Lisbon,  to  secure  tranquillity  and  pro-  j 
tcct  the  embarkation  of  the  enemy,  who,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  had  entirely 
quitted  the  capital.  On  all  the  forts  the  flag 
of  Braganza  was  hoisted,  aud  a  council  of 
regency  aud  a  provisional  government,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  prince-regent 
of  Portugal,  was  established.  Sir  John  Hope 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lisbon. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 1 
trawas  received  both  by  Spaiu  and  Portugal, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  uni- 
versal burst  of  indignation.  Petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  kiugdom  being  forwarded  to  the 
throne,  calling  for  an  investigation,  a  board 
of  inquiry,  consisting  of  four  generals  and 
three  lieutenant-generals,  was  appointed  to 
sit  in  Chelsea  Hospital  and  investigate  the 
reprobated  convention.  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple 
and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled,  in 
order  to  be  examined  by  this  board.  Sir 
Arthur  Wcllesley  requested  to  be  examined. 
The  court  was  convened  on  the  14th  of 
November,  and  continued  sitting  with  ad- 
journments. By  their  report  they  exonerated 
all  the  generals, stating,  that  "  on  a  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  no  further 
military  proceeding  was  necessary  on  the 
subject."  But  neither  the  ministry  nor  the 
people  agreed  with  the  award.  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  was  not  permitted  to  resume  the 
lieutenant-governorship  of  Gibraltar;  but 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  much  more 
censurable,  resumed  his  command  of  the 
London  district.  In  December,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey  resumed  his  office  as  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
from  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  court  of  inquiry  instituted  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Cintra  convention,  despatches 
from  Lord  Castlereagh  reached  Sir  John 
Moore  *  with  his  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Spain.  Intimation  was 
also  given  him  that  a  corps  of  10,000  men, 
under  Sir  David  Baird,  was  about  to  sail  for 
Corunua,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
him. 

Sir  John  Moore's  instructions  were  to 
assemble  all  the  disposable  troops  in  Portu- 

*  This  really  good  man  and  accomplished  offi- 
cer, prior  to  his  appointment  to  command  in  Portu- 
gal, had  been  sent  tn  May,  1808,  with  an  expedition 
consisting  of  12,000  men,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Beet  under  Admiral  KeaU,  to  aid  the  King  of  Swe- 
den in  the  impending  contest  between  Sweden  and 
the  coalesced  powers  of  Russia,  France,  and  Den- 
mark, and  thus  effect  a  diversion  of  the  contem- 
plated invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon.  The 
English  expedition  reached  Oottenburg  on  the  17th 
of  May,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land  until  the 
Swedish  forces  were  collected.    It  was  then  pro- 

Eosed  that  the  combined  forces  should  attack  Zca- 
md ;  but  Sir  John  ascertaining  that  that  island 
was  filled  with  a  far  superior  force  to  that  of  the 
allies,  and  that  it  could  be  readily  protected  from 
French  and  Spanish  troops  from  Fuiiucn,  the  Swe- 
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gal,  and  to  advance  on  Valladolid,  where 
he  was  informed  Baird's  division  would 
effect  the  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  condition  of  Spanish  affairs 
at  this  period. 

In  order  to  give  direction  to  the  public 
force,  correspondent  to  the  will  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  people,  in  their  struggle  with 
the  powerful  enemy  by  whom  their  country 
was  assailed,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
local  governments  in  the  respective  prov- 
inces. These  governments  were  entitled 
juntas,  and  administered  the  authority  of  the 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in- 
ternal order  and  tranquillity,  regulating  the 
affairs  and  finances  of  the  respective  prov- 
inces, and  adopting  measures  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  common  eneuy.  But  as  soon 
as  the  capital  had  been  freed  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  communication  between  the 
provinces  re-established,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  public  authority  which, 
from  necessity,  had  been  divided  into  as 
many  separate  jurisdictions  as  there  were 
provincial  governments,  into  one  focus  or 
centre,  from  which  the  strength  and  will  of 
the  nation  might  be  called  into  action.  A 
supreme  and  central  junta,  formed  by  de- 
puties nominated  by  the  respective  provin- 
cial juntas,  was  therefore  installed  at  Aran- 
juez  on  the  25th  of  September,  1808,  and 
which  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other 
constituted  authorities  in  the  kingdom  :  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  great  form  and 
ceremony,  and  among  its  first  acts  was  the 
administration  of  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  Ferdinand  VII.  By  it  a  council  of 
war  was  appointed,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  available  forces  of  the  kingdom  into 
three  grand  divisions ;  but  so  disposed  as  to 
form  together  one  grand  army.  The  eastern 
wing  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Palafox, 
dish  king  proposed  the  landing  in  Finland — which, 
after  a  rapid  succession  of  sanguinary  battles,  Sweden 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  in  November 
of  the  present  year — and  taking  up  a  position  there. 
The  notion  of  encountering  the  powerful  force  of 
the  coalesced  powers  of  trance  and  Russia  with 
the  small  means  of  the  allies  being,  too  preposterous 
to  attempt,  Sir  John  Moore  remonstrated  with  the 
king  on  the  impracticability  of  the  measure,  which 
incurring  the  resentment  of  the  king,  be  directed  Sir 
John's  arrest;  but  Sir  John,  with  considerable  ad- 
dress, baffled  the  design  and  withdrew  his  troop*. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  third  in 
command  of  the  British  forces  serving  in  Portugal, 
and  sailed  on  the  20th  of  July  from  Portsmouth  to 
his  destination.  Admiral  Keats  compelled  the  '. 
sian  fleet  to  take  refuge  in  port. 
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the  north-western  by  Blake,  and  the  centre 
by  Castanos,  who  was  commander-in-chief.* 
In  addition  to  the  grand  army,  there  was  one 
in  Estremadura,  and  another  in  Catalonia. 
Besides  taking  cognizance  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  mother  country,  the  central 
junta  declared  that  the  colonies  in  Asia  and 
America  should  no  longer  be  considered  as 

i    dependent  provinces,  but  should  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
1     While  the  British  general  was  preparing 

,  for  his  advance  into  Spain,  he  received,  in 
his  communications  with  the  central  junta 

i    and  the  Spanish  generals,  intelligence  that 

|  the  French,  weak  in  numbers  and  organ- 
isation,   were    lying    behind   the  Ebro, 

;  menaced  by  superior  Spanish  armies  capa- 
ble of  preventing  any  advance  of  the  enemy  ; 
whereas,  the  truth  was,  they  were  on  the 
left  side  of  that  river,  and  the  boasted  suc- 
cessful armies  of  the  patriots  had  been 
scattered  as  the  dust  before  the  wind.  These 
reverses  occurred  as  follows : — 

I  ,  Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  operations  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  central  junta, 
Castanos  crossed  the  Ebro.  He  was  suffered 
by  his  wily  enemy  to  push  forward  detach- 
ments, and  take  possession  of  Lerin,  Viana, 
Capporoso,  and  other  French  posts  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  the  French  offering 
no  other  opposition  to  his  onward  march 
thau  was  necessary  to  conceal  their  own 
plan  of  operations.  Marshal  Moncey  was 
1  directed  to  advance  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  army  along  the  banks  of  the 
Alagon  and  Ebro,  and  instead  of  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  patriot  army,  to  decoy 
Castanos  across  the  latter  river,  by  presenting 
1  to  him  a  weak  front.  The  stratagem  having 
completely  succeeded,  Ney  with  his  corps 

1  1  passed  the  Ebro,  and  dashing  forward  with 
great  celerity,  seized  the  Spanish  posts  at 
LogTono  and  Calahorra,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Blake's  army  and 
1  that  under  Castanos. 

In  a  series  of  actions  from  the  31st  of 
i  October,  Blake's  army  had  been  driven  from 
post  to  post — from  Durango  to  Guenas, 

i     from  Guenas  to  Valmaseda,  from  Valma- 

*  Blake's  army  had  received  an  important  aug- 
i   mentation.    About  10,000  men  of  the  16,000  which 
'   Napoleon  had  cajoled  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  for- 
I   ward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  aid  him  in  the 
contest  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  escaped  from 
'   Jutland,  in  the  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
i   Keats.  These  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Mar- 
quis Romana,  were  forwarded  in  English  transports 
;  1   to  the  coast  of  Galicia.    As  the  horses  (1,100  in 
,    number)  of  these  men  could  not  be  embarked,  they 

-  1   


seda  to  Espinosa.  In  a  strong  position 
there  it  made  a  stand,  in  order  to  save  its 
artillery  and  magazines,  but  in  vain;  for 
after  a  gallant  resistance  during  two  days,  it 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
Again,  at  Reynoaa,  the  patriots  had  been 
obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  so  preci-  i 
pitatc  a  flight  as  to  abandon  their  artillery 
and  throw  away  their  arms  and  colours. 
Blake  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army  in  the  Asturias.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Estremaduran  army,  under  Count 
Belvidere,  was,  by  a  stratagem  similar  to  that 
which  had  drawn  Castanos  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  allowed,  without  opposition, 
to  advance  to  Burgos,  of  which  the  count 
took  possession,  having  been  abandoned  by 
the  enemy.  Here  the  French  attacked  his 
army,  and  almost  annihilated  it.  Belvidere, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  broken  forces,  fled 
to  Lerma  and  thence  to  Aranda.  Thus  two 
of  the  greatest  armies  with  which  Sir  John 
Moore  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate,  were 
no  more. 

The  armies  of  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Estremadura  having  been  thus  annihilated, 
the  French  directed  their  attention  to  the 
central  army  under  Castanos.     A  battle 
ensued  at  Tudela,  o«  November  23rd, 
which  fixed  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and 
laid  the  road  open  to  Madrid.    At  break  of  ! 
day,  Marshal  Lannes  attacked  the  patriot  ) 
array,  consisting  of  45,000  men,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  they  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle  and  all  their  artillery.    Four  thou- 
sand Spaniards  were  killed,  and  5,000  taken 
prisoners  in  the  pursuit.    On  the  29th  of  ; 
November,  a  division  of  the  enemy,  under 
Victor,  advanced  on  the  pass  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  called  Puerto,  or  the  Guadarama  , 
gate.    It  was  defended  by  13,000  men  of 
the  armv  of  reserve,  under  General  San  , 
Juan.    The  Puerto,  a  narrow  neck  of  land  i 
forming  the  pass,  was  intersected  by  a  j 
trench,  fortified  by  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  | 
While  a  part  of  the  French  forces  advanced  | 
to  the  Puerto  by  the  road,  other  columns  1 
gained  the  heights  on  the  left.    A  discharge 
of  musketry  and  cannon  having  been  main- 
were  turned  loose  on  the  beach.    According  to  the  . 
testimony  of  Admiral  Keats,  the  poor  animals,  as  if 
participating  with  their  riders  in  abhorrence  of 
submission  to  the  yoke  of  the  French,  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  liberated  upon  the  sands 
from  control,  forming  themselves  into  squadrons, 
they  charged  violently,  with  loud  cries,  againsi 
each  other,  and  continued  the  contest,  surrounded 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  while  life  animated  any 
them. 
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taincd  by  both  sides  for  some  time,  Mont- 
brun,  at"  the  head  of  the  Polish  cavalry, 
making  a  desperate  charge,  the  contest  was 
decided;  the  Spaniards  taking  to  flight, 
and  abandoning  their  artillery  and  colours. 
Advanced  portions  of  the  French  cavalry 
appeared  on  the  1st  of  December  before 
Madrid.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day 
an  assault  was  made  on  the  town,  but 
though  the  enemy  was  beaten  back  several 
times  from  some  of  the  gates,  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
Alcala  gate  and  the  Retiro.  The  junta 
then  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  on  the  4th 
surrendered  the  city. 

Napoleon  was  now  at  hand  to  put,  as  he 
thought,  the  fiuishing  stroke  to  his  designs 
on  Spain.  Having  finished  his  tfle-a-tete 
conferences  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 


at  Erfurt,*  in  which  the  two  emperors  had 
arrauged  the  partition  of  Europe  between 
themselves,  and  the  subjugation  of  Eng. 
laud,  Napoleon  hastened  back  to  Paris. 
With  his  usual  celerity,  setting  out  from 
Rambouillet  on  October  80th,  he  arrived 
at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  November;  and 
on  the  8th,  accompanied  by  12,000  men,  he 
reached  his  brother's  head-quarters  in  the 
city  of  Vittoria,  and  immediately  took  the 
entire  direction  of  the  Spanish  campaign. 
On  the  2nd  of  December  he  was  present 
with  the  French  forces  before  Madrid,  and 
on  the  4th  received  the  surrender  of  that 
city  and  the  submission  of  the  Spanish 
nobility.  The  central  junta  having  taken  to 
flight,  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Chamartin,  a  country-house  four  miles  from 
Madrid. 


THE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE-THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARMY  TO  SALAMANCA,  AND  ITS  DISASTROUS  RETREAT  FROM  SALAMANCA  TO 
CORUNNA. 


On  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command, 
Sir  John  Moore  assiduously  directed  his 
attention  to  equipping  the  troops  for  im- 
mediate motion,  and  examining  the  state  of 
the  country,  whether  it  would  admit  of  the 
whole  force  moving  forward  in  one  direc- 
tion. Obtaining  information  that  the  entire 
army  could  not  find  subsistence  on  the  great 
eastern  road  to  Elvas,  no  magazines  having 
been  formed  in  that  direction  for  so  large  a 
body  of  troops,  and  that  the  road  by  Almeida 
was  not  practicable  for  artillery,  he  detached 
6,000  men,  consisting  of  five  brigades  of 
artillery,  and,  for  their  protection,  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-general  Hope,  to 
march  by  Elvas  on  the  Madrid  road,  to 
Badajos  and  Espinosa.  Ou  account  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  magazines,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  military  chest,  the  main 
body  of  the  army  could  not  be  put  into 
motion  until  the  18th  of  October.  On  that 
day,  two  brigades,  under  General  Paget, 
moved  by  Klvas  and  Alcantara.  Two  bri- 
gades, under  General  Bercsford,  marched 

*  During  the  conferences  at  Erfurt,  the  two  em- 
peror* indited  a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England, 
with  an  offer  of  peace.  As  the  overture  was  de- 
signed to  lull  the  British  government  into  a  neglect 
or  delay  in  furnishing  assistance  to  the  Spanish 
patriots,  it  was  not  accepted. 

t  It  seems  necessary  to  state  here,  that  at  the  time 
the  patriotic  outbreak  took  place  in  Spain,  Mr 
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by  Coimbra  and  Almeida;  and  three  bri- 
gades, under  General  Fraser,  by  A  bran  tea 
and  Almeida.  The  laat-roentioned  five  bri- 
gades were  accompanied  by  a  brigade  of 
light  artillery,  under  Captain  Wilmot.  For 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  march,  the 
different  regiments  of  each  division  followed 
one  another  in  succession.  The  several  di- 
visions having  marched  off,  Sir  John  left 
Lisbon  on  the  27th  of  October,f  and  joined 
that  part  of  the  army  under  his  immediate 
command.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
reached  Atalaia,  where  he  discovered  that 
the  roads  were  practicable  for  artillery,  in- 
stead of  beiug  impassable,  as  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Portuguese  authorities.  Gen- 
eral Baird,  with  his  division,  cast  anchor 
in  Corunna  harbour  on  the  13th  of  October, 
but  the  provisional  junta  refused  to  allow  the 
troops  to  land  until  they  received  orders  to 
that  effect  from  the  central  junta,  which 
orders  did  not  reach  Corunna  till  the  27th 
of  the  mouth.  Though  the  weather  was 
very  unfavourable,  incessant  rain  falling 
during  the  whole  march,  the  troops  reached 

Charles  Stuart  was  the  British  ckargf  £  affair et  at 
the  court  of  Madrid ;  but,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
sons, he  had  been  superseded  prior  to  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign  by  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,  a*  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  a  gentleman  better  adapted  for 
the  bower  of  literary  leisure  than  the  busy  scene*  of 
political  affair*.  Many  of  the  disasters  which 
took  the  army  may  be  traced  to  this 
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Almeida  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  on  | 
the  11th  the  advanced  guard  crossed  a 
rivulet  which  divides  Spain  from  Portugal, 
and  marched  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  On  the 
13th  of  that  month,  Sir  John  and  the  ad- 
vanced guard  arrived  at  Salamanca,  whither 
all  the  troops  coming  from  Portugal  and 
Sir  David  Baird's  division  from  Corunna, 
were  directed  to  assemble.  Moore  had  not 
been  more  than  a  few  days  there  before  he 
received  an  express  from  General  Pignotelli, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  apprising  him 
that  the  French  army  had  advanced  to  Val- 
ladolid  on  the  13th  of  November,  which  is 
only  twenty-seven  leagues  distance  from 
Salamanca.  At  the  time  of  receiving  this 
report,  by  which  he  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  was  only  three  marches  distant  from 
him,  he  had  only  three  brigades  of  infantry, 
and  not  a  single  gun,  the  rest  of  the  troops 
being  in  long  line  of  march  to  join  him, 
and  many  of  them  not  having  yet  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal — a  course  of  move- 
ment rendered  unavoidable  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  subsistence  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Portuguese 
government  and  their  officials  to  provide 
the  necessary  supplies.  Orders  were  now 
forwarded  forthwith  to  generals  Baird  and 
Hope,  to  concentrate  their  divisions,  and  ad- 
vance with  all  speed  to  Salamanca. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  was  now 
hourly  becoming  more  and  more  critical. 
The  Spanish  tumultuary  armies  in  the 
north  of  Spain  had  been  scattered  and 
almost  annihilated;  and  the  victorious 
French  were  received  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  the  conquered  country  as  friends, 
and  lived  in  free  quarters  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  At  this  time  General  Hope, 
with  his  division,  reached  Madrid,  from 
which  city  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Novem- 
ber 20th,  to  Sir  John  Moore,  furnishing  some 
hints  as  to  the  treacherous  conduct  which 
Morla,  the  ruler  of  the  junta,  subsequently 
adopted ;  but  five  days  afterwards,  the 
British  geueral  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Frere,  giving  a  favourable  account  of  the 
state  of  Madrid,  and  its  capabilities  of  re- 
sisting the  enemy ;  though  Napoleon  was 
rapidly  advancing  on  that  city  with  80,000 
men,  and  that  that  fact  was  known  to  the 
central  junta.  To  further  the  projects  of 
Morla  and  his  fellow-conspirators  for  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  British  army, 
by  placing  it  in  the  power  of  Napoleon,  Sir 
John  Moore  received  from  Mr.  Frcrc  a 
letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman  by  Martin 


de  Garay,  dated  November  24th,  requesting 
Sir  John  to  appear  personally  at  Aranjuez 
or  Madrid,  to  arrange  with  the  junta  some 
points  of  dispute  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  Spanish  generals ;  but  sir  John 
penetrating  the  design,  declined  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  leave  the  troops  at  Sala-  , 
manca  in  the  present  threatening  posture  of  | 
affairs.  Sir  John  having  now  determined 
to  retreat  upon  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
transmitted  orders  to  Baird's  division  in 
Galicia,  and  that  of  Hope's  in  Leon,  to 
meet  him  on  the  Tagus,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  concentration  of  the  British  army. 
The  idea  of  retreat  being  generally  dis- 
approved by  the  army  at  Salamanca,  Sir 
John  assembled  the  general  officers,  showed 
them  the  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  told  them  that  he  had  not 
called  them  together  to  request  their  coun- 
sel, or  to  induce  them  to  commit  them- 
selves by  giviug  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
— that  he  took  the  responsibility  entirely  on 
himself ;  and  only  requested  that  they  would 
immediately  prepare  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  1 

While  Sir  John  was  putting  into  exe- 
cution his  measures  for  retreat  from  Sala- 
manca, two  Spanish  generals — namely,  Don 
Bcntua  Escalenti,  the  captain-general  of  the 
armies  of  Granada,  and  Brigadier  Don 
Augustin  de  Bucno,  arrived  at  his  head- 
quarters with  a  letter  from  Martin  Garay,  I 
the  secretary  of  the  supreme  junta,  con-  ; 
taining  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  state  > 
and  strength  of  the  Spanish  armies,  aud  1 
asserting  that  General  San  Juan,  with  ' 
20,000  veteran  troops,  was  in  possession  of 
the  pass  of  Somo-sierra,  which  he  had 
fortified  so  strongly,  as  to  render  the  ap- 
proach to  Madrid  impracticable.  At  the 
same  moment  the  British  general  received 
the  most  flattering  account  of  the  Spanish 
armies  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  dated 
November  30th.  In  order  to  prove  the 
falseness  of  their  statements,  Sir  John 
Moore,  at  this  interview,  introduced  to  the 
Spanish  generals  Colonel  Graham,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Madrid,  and  had  been 
informed  by  San  Juan  himself  of  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  his  force,  and  the 
possession  by  the  enemv  of  the  Somo-sierra 
pass.  This*  completely  disconcerted  the 
Spaniards,  and  satisfied  them  that  the 
design  of  leading  Sir  John  and  his  army 
into  a  trap,  which  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween Morla  and  Napoleon,  was  frustrated. 
No  doubt,  Mr.  Frere  had  been  induced  to 
write  his  latter  fallacious  account  of  the 
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state  and  strength  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
in  consequence  of  Morla's  false  represen- 
tations to  him.* 

Besides  the  insidious  mission  of  the  Span- 
ish generals,  Morla  sent  a  person  named 
Cbarmilly,  a  French  emigrant,  to  the 
British  general,  and  used  his  influence  with 
Mr.  Frere,  to  prevail  on  him  to  stop  the 
retreat  of  the  British  troops,  and  lead 
them  into  a  snare,  by  bringing  them  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid.  He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  his  traitorous  confederate, 
the  Prince  of  Castelfranco,  while  exerting 
all  his  influence  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  to  submit  to  the  French,  sent 
the  following  mendacious  despatch,  dated 
December  2nd,  by  a  government  messenger, 
to  the  British  general : — 
"  To  his  Excellency  Sir  John  Moore,  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

"  Most  excellent  Sir, — The  junta,  military 
and  civil,  formed  of  all  the  united  authorities 
of  the  kingdom,  established  in  the  king's  name 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  threat- 
ened by  the  enemy ;  and  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  your  excellency  a  true  and  just 
representation  of  affairs  at  this  moment. 

"  The  array  which  General  Castanos  com- 
manded, and  which  amounts  to  about 
25,000  men,  is  falling  back  on  Madrid  in 
the  greatest  haste,  to  unite  with  its  garri- 
son ;  and  the  force  which  was  at  Somo-sierra, 
of  10,000  men,  also  is  coming  for  the  same 
purpose  to  this  city,  where  nearly  40,000 
men  will  join  with  them.  With  this  num- 
ber of  troops  the  enemy's  array,  which  has 
presented  itself,  is  not  to  be  feared. 

"  But  the  junta,  still  apprehending  an  in- 
crease of  the  enemy's  forces  to  unite  with 
that  at  hand,  hope  that  your  excellency,  if 
no  force  is  immediately  opposed  to  you, 
will  be  able  to  fall  back  to  unite  with  our 


army, 


or  take  the  direction  to  fall  on  the 


rear  of  the  enemy.    And  the  junta  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  rapidity  of  your  excellency's 
movements  will  be  such  as  the  interests  of 
both  countries  require.  • 
"  With  great  consideration,  &c., 

"The  Prince  or  Castel.  franco. 
"  Thomas  Morla. 
"  Madrid,  Dec.  2nd,  1808." 
The  Prince  of  Castclfranco  and  Morla 
•  Even  on  the  3rd  of  December,  when  Madrid 
was  in  possession  of  the  eriomy,  Frere  wrote  a  letter, 
bearing  that  date  from  Tulavera,  urging  Sir  John  to 
advance  on  Madrid,  and  expedited  it  by  one  Char- 
miJIy,  who,  in  his  interview  with  Sir  John,  described 
in  lofty  tcrnit  the  patriotic  real  with  which  all  ranks 
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were  deputies  of  the  supreme  junta  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Madrid ; 
and  the  last  mentioned  was  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  concert  all  military  movements 
with  the  English  general.  The  letter  con- 
taining their  perfidious  'statement  was 
written  on  the  very  day  the  capital  had 
begun  to  capitulate,  and  the  Spanish  chiefs 
were  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror. 
At  the  very  moment  they  were  penuing  the 
falsehood  of  the  approach  of  Castanos'  force 
to  Madrid,  they  were  cognizant  that  the 
army  had  been  cut  off  from  the  capital  by 
Bessieres,  and  was  fleeing  in  indescribable 
confusion  to  Cuenza;  and  instead  of  the 
corps  of  the  brave  San  Juan  being  about  to 
enter  Madrid,  the  perfidious  traitors  had 
ordered  the  gates  of  that  city  to  be  shut 
against  them — an  act  which  so  irritated  the 
corps,  that  in  misapprehension  of  the  cause, 
they  rose  in  mutiny  and  murdered  their 
general,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Spanish  commanders;  and  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  abominable  crime,  they  fled 
in  confusion  to  Almaraz. 

The  British  general,  having  penetrated 
the  design  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  trea- 
cherous Morla  and  his  prince  confederate, 
immediately  dispatched  orders  to  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird  and  General  Hope  to  expedite 
their  motions  and  endeavour  to  effect  a 
junction  with  him ;  as,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
David,  he  says — "  If  Madrid  falls,  we  shall 
have  a  run  for  it."  Baird  was  ordered  to 
send  on  his  brigade  to  Benavente,  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  when  it  should,  in  its  retrograde 
movement  from  Salamanca,  reach  that 
town.  Hope  was  ordered  to  bring  op  his 
division,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Salamanca. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  Sir  John  having 
received  an  address  from  the  junta  of  the 
city  of  Toledo,  declaring  their  resolution 
"  to  die  in  defence  of  their  country,"  pleased 
with  the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
enemy  which  it  indicated,  sent  an  officer  to 
that  city  to  concert  measures  for  its  defence, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  still  be  able  to  retain 
his  position  in  the  south  of  Spain,  should 
this  spirit  gain  ground ;  but  the  braggadocio 
junta,  instead  of  obeying,  or  even  displaying 
a  spark  of  courage  and  patriotism,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  took  to  their  heels, 
of  persons  at  Madrid  were  animated ;  adding,  that 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  in  anna,  and 
had  united  with  the  troopa.  The  street*,  he  said, 
were  barricaded,  batteries  were  erecting  around  the 
town,  and  the  peasants  were  enthusiastically  flocking 
]  to  the  capital  to  resist  the  enemy. 
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leaving  the  scene  of  their  vapouring  boasts 
,  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Madrid 
I  having  fallen,  Napoleon  resolved  to  allow 
:  the  discomfited  Spaniards  no  time  to  rally, 
1  but  to  disperse  their  dispirited  troops  and 
penetrate  to  the  south,  to  compel  Moore 
either  to  retreat  or  accept  battle  under  the 
I    most  discouraging  circumstances.    At  this 
very  moment,  Bessieres  was  chasing  the 
1    central  army  of  the  patriots  on  the  road  to 
Valencia ;  Victor  had  entered  Toledo ;  Mor- 
tier  was  marching  to  Badajos;  Lefebvrc 
was  proceeding  against  Saragossa ;  Soult 
was  preparing  to  enter  Leon ;  while  the 
emperor  at  Madrid  was  ready  to  support  all 
their  movements  for  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  Spain.    To  carry  this  design  into 
execution,   200,000  veteran   troops  were 
1    already  in  the  Peninsula.    To  oppose  this 
overwhelming  army,  the  British  troops  were 
the  only  effective  force;  for  the  Spanish 
armies  had  already  been  dispersed ;  and  such 
of  them  as  had  been  rallied  from  their  dis- 
astrous flights,  were  too  dispirited  to  feel  an 
inclination  to  enter  again  into  coutest  with 
their  fierce  and  relentless  foes.  This  amount 
of  English  force  consisted  of  Baird's  divi- 
sion (10,722  men)  and  the  main  army  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  together  with  Hope's  divi- 
sion, of  18,628  men  :  in  all,  26,900  infantry, 
and  2,450  cavalry.    The  artillery  consisted 
of  fifty  guns,  but  of  too  small  calibre  to  be 
effective;  one  brigade  consisted  of  useless 
3- pounders. 
I     The  Spanish  central  junta,  still  having 
recourse  to  their  usual  dissimulation  of  dis- 
guising their  calamity  (though  they  did  not 
!  deny  the  capitulation  of  Madrid),  in  their 
communications  with  the  English  general, 
I  informed  him  that  the  indignant  inhabi- 
tants had  refused  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  that  the  French  had  not  ventured  to 
enter  the  city.  They,  moreover,  exaggerated 
the  strength  of  their  own  forces,  and  depre- 
ciated that  of  the  enemy.  They  added,  that 
I  powerful  Spanish  corps  were  advancing  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital. 

Sir  John  Moore,  as  he  neither — from  want 
of  proper  information — entirely  believed  nor 
I  distrusted  these  reports,  considered  himself 
|  compelled  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power 
j  for  the  relief  of  the  capital.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  he  advanced  from 
I  Salamanca.    The  movement  was  made  from 
I  the  left  flank,  by  brigades,  towards  the 
Douro.    The  reserve  and  General  Beres- 
ford's  brigrade  were  marched  to  Toro,  there 
to  unite  with  the  cavalry  under  Lord  Paget, 
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who  had  reached  that  place  from  Astorga. 
The  commander-in-chief  moved  with  the 
remaining  divisions  towards  Relaejos  and 
Tordesillas,  at  which  last-mentioned  place  i 
he  purposed  to  unite  the  different  divisions, 
and  thence  march  to  Valladolid.  The  in- 
tention of  this  movement  was  to  threaten 
the  enemy's  communication  between  Madrid  i 
and  France;  and,  if  a  favourable  oppor-  ! 
tunity  offered,  to  attack  Soult's  corps,  or 
any  other  of  the  covering  divisions  which 
should  present  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  Moore's  object  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  Marquis  Romana's  army  in  Galicia,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  it  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  the  north. 

On  December  the  12th,  Lord  Paget,  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry,  marched 
from  Toro  to  Tordesillas ;  while  Brigadier- 
general  Stewart,  commanding  the  18th  and 
king's  German  dragoons,  was  moving  from 
Arevalo.  In  his  march,  the  brigadier  ob- 
taining information  that  a  party  of  French 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  posted  in  the 
village  of  Rueda,  he  dispatched  Captain 
Dashwood  secretly  to  reconnoitre  the  place 
in  the  night,  and  mark  the  positions  of  the 
sentries  and  videttes.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  brigadier  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  with  a  party  of  the 
18th  dragoons,  and  surprising  the  enemy, 
either  killed  or  took  almost  the  whole  de- 
tachment. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  British 
head-quarters  were  at  Relaejos,  and  on  that 
day  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Bcrthier 
to  Marshal  Soult  was  brought  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, by  which  it  appeared  that 
Soult's  corps  was  stronger  than  it  had  been 
represented ;  and  therefore  the  design  of 
marching  to  Valladolid  was  no  longer  ad- 
visable, lest  Sir  David  Baird  should  be 
attacked  in  his  movements  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
In  order  to  approach  nearer  to  Sir  David, 
a  movement  to  Toro  was  deemed  necessary ; 
when,  a  junction  having  been  effected,  Sir 
John  purposed  to  advance  towards  Soult, 
and  attack  him  before  he  was  reinforced, 
or  any  French  corps  should  be  pushed 
forward  on  the  British  right  flank,  to  en- 
danger the  retreat.  With  this  design  the 
army  marched  to  Toro,  which  it  reached  on  j 
the  16th.  The  cavalry,  under  Lord  Paget,  j 
were  now  pushed  so  forward,  that  their 
patrols  reached  as  far  as  Valladolid,  and 
had  frequent  successful  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry.    In  one  of  these  combats, 
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Colonel  Otway  charged  a  detachment  of  the  ! 
enemy,  and  made  the  whole  of  them  pris-  j 
oners.   On  the  18th  of  December,  Sir  John  j 
Moore's  head-quarters  were  at  Castro-Nuevo,  I 
and  Sir  David  Baird's  at  Benavente.    On  | 
the  20th,  the  main  army  reached  Mayorga, 
when  a  junction  was  effected  with  Baird's 
division ;  but  the  cavalry  and  horse-artil- 
lery were  advanced  to  Monasterio  Melga 
Abano,  within  three  leagues  of  Sahagun, 
where  700  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
posted.    At  this  period  of  the  campaign, 
the  effective  force  of  the  British  army 
was  23,000  infantry,  and  about  2,300  cav- 
alry. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Paget  received  information 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  being  posted  at  Sa- 
hagun, he  determined  to  attack  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  he  set  forward  to  put  his  design 
into  execution,  dispatching  General  Slade, 
with  the  10th  hussars,  along  the  Coa,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  town,  while  he 
proceeded  towards  it,  in  another  direction, 
with  the  15th  dragoons  and  the  horse- 
artillery.  Approaching  the  town  at  dawn, 
he  surprised  a  picket,  except  two  or  three 
men  who  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Without  the  least  delay  he  pushed  forward, 
but  discovered  the  enemy  formed  up  not  far 
from  the  town,  having  been  apprised  of  the 
hostile  approach  by  the  fugitives.  The  op- 
posing squadrons  manoeuvred  for  some  time, 
each  endeavouring  to  gain  the  flank  of  its 
opponent.  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground 
was  unfavourable,  at  first,  to  the  British 
attack;  but  that  disadvantage  being  sur- 
mounted, a  rapid  charge  was  made  on  the 
enemy,  who  had  wheeled  into  line  to  receive 
the  charge.  Owing  to  this  injudicious  for- 
mation and  position,  they  were  overthrown 
in  a  moment,  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  157  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  day  of  this  successful  cavalry 
charge,  the  British  head-quarters  reached 
Sahagun,  where,  as  the  troops  had  suffered 
much  from  the  forced  marches  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather  (the  grouud  being 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads  bad),  a 
halt  was  made  for  one  day,  to  enable  them 
to  recover  from  their  fatigue. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry  at  Sahagun, 
Marshal  Soult  had  withdrawn  a  detachment 
from  Guarda,  and  conceutratcd  his  troops, 
i  to  the  amount  of  18,000,  behind  the  river 
Carrion.    Seven  thousand  men  were  posted 
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at  Saldana ;  5,000  at  the  town  of  Carrion ; 
and  detachments  were  placed  to  guard  the 
fords  and  bridges.  In  this  position  the  ! 
British  general  determined  to  attack  the  j 
French.  Accordingly,  the  disposition  was 
made  for  an  attack,  and  the  generals  had  : 
received  their  instructions ;  but,  just  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  advancing,  information 
was  received  that  French  reinforcements  had 
arrived  at  Carrion  ;  that  the  corps  marching 
to  the  south  had  been  that  on  the  road  to 
Badajos,  and  the  one  destined  for  Saragossa 
halted  at  Talavera,  and  Napoleon  was  march- 
ing with  a  powerful  force  from  Madrid 
against  the  English  army.  The  forward  march 
of  the  troops  was  therefore  instantly  coun- 
termanded. To  Soult  orders  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  give  way  if  attacked,  and  to 
decoy  the  British  general  as  far  eastward  as 
possible;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  on 
a  corps  towards  Leon,  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  army.  Should  the  English  general 
attempt  to  retreat,  he  was  ordered  to  impede 
the  movement  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Thus  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  to  surround 
the  English  army,  and  compel  its  surrender. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  Buonaparte,  while  his 
generals  advanced  in  an  irregular  crescent 
in  concentric  lines  on  that  army,  had 
marched  from  Madrid  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  32,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry, 
direct  against  the  British  position.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  cavalry  passed 
through  Tordesillas  on  the  same  day  (the 
24th)  that  the  van  of  the  English  army  1 
quitted  Sahagun.  Both  armies  were  in  1 
motion  to  the  same  point— Benavente. 

For  the  purpose  of  passing  the  river 
Esla  without  the  interruption  which  might 
have  occurred  had  the  whole  army  taken 
one  route  to  it,  as  also  to  cover  the  maga- 
zines and  stores  which  had  been  deposited 
at  Benavente  and  Zaraora,  Sir  John  directed 
Sir  David  Baird  to  take  the  route  by 
Valencia,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
under  his  own  immediate  command  advanced 
by  Castro-Gonzalo.  The  defence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  by  Mansilla,  he  requested 
the  Marquis  Komana  to  undertake. 

Ou  the  24th,  the  advanced  guard  of  Na-  ' 
poleon's  army  marched  from  Tordesillas, ' 
which  is  distant  fifty  miles  from  Benavente,  : 
and  strong  detachments  of  cavalry  were 
pushed  forward  from  Villapardo  and  Ma-  ; 
yorga ;  in  which  last-mentioned  place,  Lord 
Paget,  on  the  26th,  fell  in  with  one  of  them.  ; 
He  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Leigh  to 
attack  that  corps  with  two  squadrons  of  | 
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the  10th  hussars,  which  had  halted  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill.  One  of  Leigh's 
squadrons  was  kept  in  reserve;  the  other 
rode  briskly  up  the  hill,  and  on  approaching 
the  top,  where  the  ground  was  rugged,  was 
reined  in  to  refresh,  or  enable  the  horses 
to  recover  their  breath,  though  exposed  to  a 
severe  fire  from  the  enemy.  When  the 
squadron  had  nearly  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rapid  charge  was  made  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  completely  overthrown, 
with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  only  part 
of  the  British  army  which  remained  at 
I  Castro-Gonzalo  were  the  cavalry,  the  horse- 
|  artillery,  and  a  light  corps;  Hope  and 
I  Eraser's  divisions  had  marched  to  Benavente. 
I  On  the  27th  the  rear-guard  crossed  the 
Esia,  and  having  previously  blown  up  the 
,  bridges,  followed  the  same  route.* 

It  is  now  the  painful  duty  of  the  historian 
to  acknowledge  that  disorder  and  insubordi- 
nation began  to  appear  in  the  British  army. 
In  an  order  issued  from  head-quarters, 
dated  Benavente,  December  27th,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, while  he  acknowledged  that 
their  conduct  had  hitherto  been  exemplary, 
and  did  them  much  honour,  observed,  that 
"the  insubordination  of  the  troops  in  the 
column  which  marched  by  Valderas  to  this 
place,  exceeds  what  he  could  have  believed 
of  British  soldiers."  "  Bravery  alone,"  said 
he,  and  justly  so,  "  is  not  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  the  soldier ;  but  patience  and  con- 
stancy under  fatigue  and  hardship,  obedience 
to  command,  sobriety,  firmness,  and  resolu- 
tion in  every  situation  in  which  soldiers  may 
be  placed,  arc  permanent  duties  and  obliga- 
tions." Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  troops  were  irritated  at  the  churlish 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
French  army  was  supplied  by  them  with  all 
it  required,  without  payment. 

The  English  general  had  now  to  deter- 
mine his  line  of  retreat  to  the  coast — a  deter- 
i  mination  he  had  suspended  as  long  as  possible, 
wishing  to  maintain  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  aid  the  patriot  cause,  and 
avail  himself  of  any  favourable  circumstance 

*  Maxwell,  in  The  Sirouae,  thu>  describes  the 
;  hardships  endured  in  crowing  this  river : — "  Early 
next  day  our  sufferings  opened  with  the  crossing  of 
the  Esia.  The  river  was  already  rising,  and  one 
huge  and  ill-con»tructed  ferry-boat  was  the  only 
means  by  which  to  pass  over  a  whole  division,  its 
baggage,  and  its  camp  followers.  The  waters  were 
increasing,  the  rain  tell  in  torrents,  the  east  wind 
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to  promote  it.  But  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  that  hope  was  fallacious.  He  therefore 
determined  to  begin  his  march  to  Vigo.  To 
that  town  there  are  two  roads ;  but  that  by 
Orense,  though  the  shortest,  is  neither  prac- 
ticable for  artillery  nor  for  any  species  of 
waggon;  consequently  the  army,  on  the  28th, 
took  the  road  by  Astorga ;  and  orders  were 
transmitted  to  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  still 
at  Valencia,  to  march  to  that  point.  Lord 
Paget  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  rear  with 
the  cavalry.  But  before  the  party  under'his 
lordship's  command  was  in  motion,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  observed 
trying  a  ford  near  the  bridge  which  had  been 
blown  up;  and  presently  between  five  and 
six  hundred  of  the  imperial  garde  d  cheval 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  crossed  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  The  British  pickets,  to  the  num- 
ber of  220  men,  were  quickly  assembled  by 
Colonel  Otway,  retiring  slowly  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  bravely  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground  with  him.  The 
van  and  rear  squadrons  of  the  combatants  re- 
peatedly charged  each  other.  But  at  length 
a  small  party  of  the  third  dragoons  arriving  J 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British,  the  united  > 
force  charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury,  \ 
that  the  front  squadron  broke  through  the  ; 
hostile  lines,  and  was  momentarily  surrounded  | 
by  the  enemy's  rear  squadron  wheeling  up;  j 
but  the  gallant  band  extricated  itself  by 
charging  back  through  the  enemy,  when, 
quickly  rallying,  it  re-formed  with  the  rest 
of  the  pickets.  The  opposing  squadrons  were 
now  sharply  engaged,  occasionally  inter- 
mixing with  one  another.  At  this  moment 
Lord  Paget  reached  the  field,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  enemy  further  from  the 
ford,  till  the  10th  hussars,  who  were  form- 
ing at  some  distance,  were  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  contest.  As  soon  as  that 
regiment  joined  their  fellow- combatants, 
it  was  wheeled  into  line  in  the  rear  of  the 
pickets.  The  pickets  then,  supported  by 
the  10th  hussars,  charged  the  enemy;  but 
before  they  could  close  with  him  be  wheeled  j 
round,  fled  to  the  ford,  and  plunged  into  j 
the  river.  Being  hotly  pursued,  seventy  1 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  General  Le- 
febvre,  their   commander,   and    fifty-five  , 

blew  with  cutting  violence,  mules  kicked,  men 
cursed,  and  women  ncreamed;  all,  in  short,  wan 
noise  and  disorder.  Fortunately,  a  contiguous  ford 
was  declared  practicable.  The  infantry  and  their 
equipage*  passed  safely;  and  before  the  flood  rose 
so  high  as  to  bar  their  passage,  the  whole  column 
were  safo  upon  the  right  bank." 
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killed  and  wounded,  were  the  trophies  of 
the  victors.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this 
brilliant  affair,  was  about  fifty  in  killed  and 
wounded.  At  night,  Lord  Paget  drew  off 
the  cuvtilrVi  tin  d  followed  the  reserve  to  La 
Baneza. 

As  the  intelligence  which  had  been 
hitherto  received  was  not  so  decisive  as  to 
enable  the  British  commander-in-chief  to 
determine  whether  he  should,  in  his  last 
resource,  retire  on  Vigo  or  Corunna,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  detach  a  light  corps 
of  3,000  men,  under  General  Craufurd,  on 
the  road  to  Orense,  which  is  the  shortest 
route  to  Vigo,  with  instructions,  if  pur- 
sued, to  take  up  a  position  behind  the 
river  Minho,  and  there  endeavour  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  This  measure 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  enemy  seizing 
the  Orense  road,  and  thus  deprive  the  Bri- 
tish of  the  chance  of  obtaining  possession  of 
Vigo ;  or  lest,  by  forced  marches  of  light  de- 
tachments, the  French  should  seize  some  of 
the  passes  in  front,  and  thus  retard  and  em- 
barrass the  retreat  to  Corunna.  The  rest  of 
the  army  advanced  to  Astorga,  where  it  was 
joined  by  Baird's  column.  Here  Sir  John  not 
only  found  the  town  filled  with  the  Marquis 
of  Romans' s  troops  in  a  sad  state  of  destitu- 
tion, but  learned  that  the  guard  left  by 
that  general  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Man- 
silla,  had  fled  as  soon  as  it  was  charged  by 
n  part  of  Soult's  cavalry,  and  that  Leon, 
which  had  promised  to  make  a  stout  de- 
fence, had  opened  its  gates  to  the  same 
marshal  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself 
before  them,  and  had  gratuitously  furnished 
his  troops  with  as  many  rations  as  they 
required. 

Astorga  being  one  of  the  dep6ts  which 
had  been  formed  for  warlike  stores,  with  the 
view  of  the  joint  offensive  operations  of  the 
British  and  Spanish  armies,  and  affording  the 
Marquis  Rom  an  a  the  means  of  supplying 
his  disorganised  troops  with  muskets  and 
as  much  ammunition  as  they  could  carry, 
he  determined  to  push  forward  to  Orense, 
in  front  of  the  British ;  a  measure  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  retreat,  as  his  force  not 
only  consumed  the  provisions,  but  blocked 
up  the  road  with  their  mules  and  carts  on 
the  British  line  of  march. 

So  far  the  English  general  had,  by  his 
firmness  and  promptitude,  foiled  the  hopes 
of  Napoleon,  who  fully  expected  to  have 
been  able  to  reach  Bcnavente  before,  or  at 
least  as  soon,  as  the  English  troops;  and 
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Soult  had  also  indulged  the  hope  that  Mooro's 
army  would  be  so  much  retarded  by  Napo- 
leon's front  attacks,  that  he  might,  by  forced 
marches  through  Leon,  reach  Astorga  before 
him.  The  timidity  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Mansilla,  and  the  immediate  submission  of 
Leon,  facilitated  the  possible  execution  of 
his  hopes.  Had  either  events  happened 
sooner,  the  British  army  must  have  been 
surrounded :  but  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  and 
his  lieutenant  were  foiled — Astorga  was  in 
possession  of  the  British. 

On  the  30th  of  December  the  advanced 
guard  and  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army  moved  on  to  Villafranca,  and  were 
followed,  on  the  31st,  by  the  reserve  under 
General  Paget.  Both  bodies  marched  to 
Camberos  that  evening,  and  were  followed 
by  the  cavalry  at  night.  The  pickets  on 
the  road  from  La  Baneza,  who  were  posted 
to  watch  Napoleon's  cavalry,  and  those  at 
the  bridge  of  Orbigo  to  attend  to  Soult's, 
retired  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The  cavalry 
reached  Camberos  at  midnight,  when  the 
reserve  immediately  resumed  its  march,  and 
arrived  next  morning  (January  1st,  1809) 
at  Bembibre,  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
preceding  divisions  were  in  motion  for  Villa- 
franca. 

The  scene  of  drunkenness  and  insubordi- 
nation which  occurred  here  among  the  strag- 
glers of  the  army  was  not  only  disgraceful, 
but  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
retreating  columns.  The  stragglers  from 
the  preceding  divisions  so  crowded  the 
houses,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  re- 
serve could  find  any  accommodation ;  while 
groups  of  the  half-naked  and  famished  pea- 
sants of  Romana's  army,  added  to  the  con- 
fusion and  diminished  the  supplies.  The 
French  at  this  moment  pursued  so  closclr, 
that  during  the  night  their  patrols  fell  in 
with  the  British  cavalry  pickets.  On  Na- 
poleon reaching  Astorga,  he  was  joined 
by  Soult's  corps,  when  their  united  force 
amounted  to  70,000  men.  Other  corps, 
whose  original  destinations  had  been  coun- 
termanded, were  hastening  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion. Here  the  French  emperor  reviewed 
his  troops ;  and,  convinced  that  the  British 
army  could  not  be  intercepted,  but  was 
beyond  his  reach,  he  transferred  the  com* 
mand  to  Soult  and  Ney,  with  orders  to 
pursue  the  English  and  drive  them  into 
the  sea ;  and  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Paris, 
to  prepare  for  the  impending  struggle  with 
Austria. 
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[EXCESSES  AT  BEMD1BRE. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  DISASTROUS  RE 

CORU 

The  British  troops  had,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat  from  Salamanca, 
been  subject  to  great  privations,  and  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severities  of  the  weather. 
Now  their  distresses  and  privations  were 
rapidly  accumulating.  Deluges  of  cold  rain 
fell,  chilling  and  drenching  the  troops,  and 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  who 
accompanied  them.  When  they  halted,  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  procured  fuel  to 
dress  their  food  or  dry  their  clothes.  The 
provisions  were  often  scanty,  for  the  drivers 
of  the  carts  in  which  the  baggage,  maga- 
zines, and  stores  were  transported, were  so  ter- 
rified at  the  approach  of  the  French  cavalry, 
that  they  deserted  their  wains,  and,  as  the  bul- 
locks and  mules  could  not  be  made  to  move 
except  by  the  native  drivers,  the  stores  were 
frequently  lost  or  destroyed  to  prevent  them 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
unfriendly  conduct  of  the  natives  contri- 
buted also  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  troops,  as  they  often  fled 
from  their  houses  on  the  approach  of  the 
English ;  barring  their  doors,  and  carrying 
off  their  carts,  mules,  horses,  oxen,  forage, 
and  provisions. 

On  account  of  the  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  of  the  stragglers  of  the 
preceding  divisions  at  the  little  town  of  Bem- 
bibre,  at  which  place  the  extensive  wine- 
vaults  had  been  forcibly  entered  when  Sir 
John  marched  from  it  with  the  reserve  and 
the  cavalry  to  Villafranca,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  January,  Colonel  Boss  was  left 
with  the  20th  regiment  and  a  small  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  to  cover  the  town ;  while 
parties  were  sent  to  warn  the  stragglers — 
who  now  amounted  to  nearly  1,000  men — of 
their  danger,  and  to  drive  them,  if  possible, 
out  of  the  houses.  Some  few  were  prevailed 
on  to  move;  but  neither  threats  nor  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  could  induce  the 
greater  number  to  quit  the  place.  At 
length  the  rear-guard  was  compelled  to 
march  and  leave  the  offenders  to  their  fate ; 
yet  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  covered 
the  whole,  and  did  not  quit  the  town  until 
the  enemy  was  at  hand;  then,  terrified  at 
the  approaching  danger,  the  road  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  armed  and  unarmed 
Spanish  and  British  stragglers,  waggons, 
carts,  mules,  women  and  children — all  inter- 
mingled in  the  greatest  confusion.    In  this 
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alarming  state,  four  or  five  squadrons  of 
French  cavalry  were  seen  moving  from  Bcm- 
bibre,  against  the  detachment  (a  patrol  of 
the  15th  hussars)  which  had  been  by  the 
superior  force  compelled  to  retire,  and  was 
closely  pursued  for  several  miles.  As  soon 
as  the  French  dragoons  reached  the  motley 
group  of  stragglers,  they  galloped  through 
the  long  line,  slashing  at  them  mercilessly 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and  the  unfortunate 
men  were  so  intoxicated,  that  they  neither 
attempted  to  resist  or  escape.  The  tumult 
continued  till  checked  by  the  reserve  under 
General  Paget,  who  repulsed  the  assailants. 

The  reserve  halted  at  Cacabclos,  aud  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cavalry  at  Villafranca; 
at  which  last-mentioned  place  the  stragglers 
had  repeated  the  irregularities  which  they 
had  committed  at  Bembibre,  having  plun- 
dered the  magazines  and  broken  open  the 
wine  stores.  To  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  offence,  Sir  John  ordered  one  of  the 
offenders  to  be  executed ;  and  to  convince  the 
troops  of  the  calamitous  consequences  of  their 
drunkenness  and  quitting  their  corps,  some 
of  the  stragglers,  who  had  been  shockingly 
mangled,  were  shown  through  the  ranks. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand cavalry  were  seen  cautiously  advancing 
towards  Cacabelos.  The  95th,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  British  cavalry,  who  occupied  a 
hill  about  a  league  in  front  of  that  place, 
were  ordered  to  retire  through  the  town  over 
the  bridge;  but  while  the  two  rear-companies 
of  the  rifles  were  passing  along  a  street, 
the  cavalry  picket  retreated  precipitately 
through  them,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
taking  advantage  of  the  slight  disorder  oc- 
casioned, pursued  so  closely,  that  a  few  of 
the  95th  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
enemy's  dismounted  chasseurs  advancing 
rapidly,  crossed  the  river  in  great  force,  and 
attacked  the  95th,  the  cavalry  joining  in 
the  onset.  This  gallant  regiment  being  too 
weak  to  present  an  effective  resistance,  was 
ordered  to  retreat  up  the  neighbouring  hills 
among  the  vineyards ;  from  which  position  it 
so  galled  the  enemy's  cavalry  which  advanced 
to  the  attack,  that  they  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  slaughter,  leaving  General  Col- 
bert, who  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
among  the  slain.  Towards  the  evening  the 
reserve  withdrew  to  Villafranca,  and  as  the 
enemy  pressed  the  pursuit,  a  night  march 
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I  was  made  to  Herrieras.  The  country  being 
I  now  rough  and  mountainous,  and  there- 
fore not  adapted  to  cavalry  movements,  that 
arm  was  sent  forward  to  Lugo,  at  which 
place  Sir  John,  having  received  a  favour- 
able description  of  the  ground  in  its  front, 
'  determined  to  make  a  stand  and  offer  the 
enemy  battle.  He  accordingly  sent  des- 
patches to  generals  Hope  and  Fraser,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  divisions,  to  halt ; 
as  also  to  General  Baird,  who  was  far  in  front. 

On  the  4th,  accounts  were  received  from 
the  engineers  respecting  the  ports  of  Vigo 
and  Corunna.  As  the  latter  was  the  more 
favourable  for  the  embarkation,  and  was 
three  marches  nearer  than  the  former,  Sir 
John  determined  to  retreat  on  Corunna, 
and  immediately  sent  off  two  expresses,  by 
different  routes,  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood  at 
Vigo,  requesting  him  to  send  the  transports 
forthwith  round  to  Corunna. 

While  the  reserve  was  on  its  march  to 
Nogales,  it  intercepted  between  thirty  and 
forty  waggons  filled  with  arms,  ammunition, 
shoes,  and  clothing  for  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana's  army ;  but  which  it  was  now  impos- 
sible that  he  could  receive.  As  there  were  no 
,  means  of  transporting  these  stores  forward, 
some  of  the  shoes,  and  such  articles  as  were 
wanted,  were  distributed  among  the  troops  as 
i  they  passed,  and  the  rest  were  destroyed. 
1  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  reserve  left 
|  Nogales,  which  was  entered  by  the  enemy 
!  soon  after  the  rear  had  quitted  it.  Near 
i  this  place,  two  carts  filled  with  dollars  to 
the  amount  of  £25,000,  and  which  had 
been  brought  forward  from  Corunna,  fall- 
ing behind  the  line  of  march,  the  casks 
were  broken  open,  and  the  money  was 
rolled  down  a  precipice  on  the  side  of 
the  road.    The  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  John  Moore   now  ap- 
proaching Constantina,  a  small  town  which 
is  commanded  by  a  steep  height  in  its 
vicinity,  it  was  feared   that  the  column 
would,  in  descending  the  path  which  led 
across  the  hill,  be  severely  annoyed  by 
the  enemy.    To  protect  it,  the  rifles  and 
the  horse-artillery  were  halted  at  the  top 

*  Colonel  Leith  Hay  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  British  troops 
I  reached  Lugo: — "Next  were  to  be  seen  the  con- 
ductors of  baggage,  toiling  through  the  streets,  their 
laden  mules  almost  sinking  under  the  weight  of  iU- 
anmnged  burdens  swinging  from  side  to  side,  while 
the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  had  followed  the 
divisions  appeared  undecided  which  to  execrate 
most,  the  roads,  the  mules,  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
weather.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  dull,  heavy 
sound  of  the  passing  artillery;  then  came  the 
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of  the  eminence,  while  the  rest  of  the  reserve 
retired  over  it.  The  enemy  not  choosing 
to  attack  the  position,  as  soon  as  the  rear 
of  the  reserve  reached  the  bridge  of  Con- 
stantina, the  rifles  and  artillery  corps  fol- 
lowed them.  No  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  bridge,  than  the  enemy  advanced  in  great 
force  against  it,  but  they  were  received  j 
with  so  well-directed  a  fire  from  the  artil- 
lery, and  so  determined  a  spirit  by  the 
rear-guard,  that  after  repeated  endeavours 
to  gain  the  disputed  point,  they  were  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss.  Late  at  night 
the  rear-guard  of  the  reserve  received  orders 
to  retire  on  Lugo.*  Here,  on  the  7tb,  Sir 
John,  in  a  proclamation,  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  I 
No  sooner  was  the  order  issued  than  all 
disorder  among  the  British  troops  ceased, 
and  the  line  of  battle  so  attenuated  before, 
was,  as  if  by  enchantment,  filled  with 
obedient  and  resolute  soldiers:  for,  as  the  ' 
historian  of  The  War  in  the  Peninsula  has 
well  said — "  A  British  army  may  be  gleaned, 
but  cannot  be  reaped ;  whatever  may  be  the 
misery,  the  soldiers  will  always  be  found 
ready  at  a  fight." 

The  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  Gth  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  and  on  the 
following  morning  commenced  a  cannonade. 
Towards  eveniug  they  attacked  the  right  of 
the  British  line ;  but  their  principal  efforts 
being  directed  on  the  left,  Sir  John  hastened 
to  that  part  of  the  line,  and  speaking  some  1 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men,  they 
rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
drove  the  enemy  down  the  hill  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  This  effort  having  been 
deemed  merely  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
reconnoitre  the  British  position,  the  army 
was,  early  on  the  following  morning,  mar- 
shalled, and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy ; 
but  the  challenge  was  declined.  To  remain 
in  this  position  was  hazardous  and  impos- 
sible. The  enemy  might  push  forward 
corps  on  either  flank  of  the  British  by 
lateral  roads,  aud  thus  cut  off  coramunica-  j 
tion  with  the  coast,  aud  surround  the  Eng- 
lish army.  From  want  of  provisions  it  would 

Spanish  fugitives  from  the  desolating  line  of  the 
armies.  Detachments  with  sick  or  lamed  horses 
scrambled  through  the  mud,  while,  at  intervals,  the 
report  of  a  horse-pistol  knelled  the  termination  to 
the  sufferings  of  an  animal  that  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, full  of  life  and  high  in  blood,  had  home  its 
rider  not  against,  but  over,  the  ranks  of  Gallic 
chivalry.  The  effect  of  this  scene  was  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  distant  report  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  end  more  gloomy  by  torrents  of  rain,  and 
a  degree  of  cold  worthy  of  a  Polish  winter." 
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have  been  impossible  to  remain  two  days 
where  tbey  were.  The  resumption  of  the 
retreat  was  therefore  indispensable ;  and  to 
obviate  the  annoyance  of  attacks  on  the  rear- 
guard, orders  were  issued  to  the  different  bri- 
gades to  march  that  night,  leaving  fires  burn- 
ing to  deceive  the  enemy.  But  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  to- 
gether with  the  mistakes  of  the  guides,  the  [ 
columns  made  but  little  progress,  and  at 
dawn  the  troops  found  themselves  not  far 
distant  from  the  point  from  which  they  had 
started  at  ten  o'clock  the  preceding  night, 
having  by  mistake  countermarched  over  the 
very  ground  they  had  been  traversing.  On 
the  following  day's  retreat,  during  which 
the  rain  fell  incessantly,  the  first  halt  was 
at  Valmeda,  and  as  there  was  no  shelter, 
the  troops  were  exposed  to  the  drenching 
torrent.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  reserve  was  on  its  march 
in  the  night  towards  Betanzos,  where  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army  had  halted; 
but  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy 
came  up  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and 
hung  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  columns, 
General  Paget  was  ordered  to  take  up  a 
position  with  a  portion  of  the  rear- guard 
some  miles  from  Betanzos,  to  protect  the 
stragglers. 

Ou  the  Uth  the  army  marched  from 
Betanzos,  when  Sir  John,  desirous  of  exam- 
ining the  positions  near  Corunna,  left  the 
reserve  under  General  Paget,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  for  that 
place.  During  the  march,  many  were  the 
anxious  glances  cast  towards  the  sea,  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  transports  had  arrived; 
but,  to  the  sad  discomfiture  of  the  weather- 
beaten,  worn-out,  exhausted  wayfarers,  only 
a  few  coasters  and  fishing-boats  were  dis- 
cernible on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  dreary 
and  desolate  ocean.  On  reaching  this  point 
of  their  toils  and  sufferings,  the  guards  and 
General  Fraser's  brigade  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  General  Hope's  division  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  at  £1  Burgo,  near  the  bridge  of 
Mero,  and  in  the  villages  on  the  San  Jago 
road. 

Sir  John  was  now  actively  engaged  in 
examining  the  positions,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna. 
The  former  were  considerable,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  ranges  of  hills,  surrounding 
the  town  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  ; 
the  first  being  about  four  miles  distant,  the 


second,  one.  The  village  of  Elvina  was 
situate  midway  between  the  second  ridge  of 
hills  and  the  town.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  the  British  army  to  occupy  the  farther 
range  of  hills,  it  could  have  defended  itself 
against  a  superior  force;  but  as  the  posi- 
tion was  too  extensive  for  the  numbers 
of  the  British,  an  attempt  to  occupy  it 
would  have  rendered  their  right  and  left 
flanks  liable  to  be  turned,  and  enabled  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  to  Corunna.  Sir  John 
Moore  therefore  determined  to  occupy  the 
second  range  of  inferior  heights.  As  soon 
as  the  army  had  reached  Corunna,  the  lading 
of  tho  few  ships  which  were  in  the  harbour 
was  begun. 

On  the  morning  of  the*12th  the  enemy 
was  observed  moving  in  force  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Mero.  They  took 
up  a  position  near  the  village  of  Perillo,  on 
the  left  flank,  and  occupied  the  houses  along 
the  river.  Some  of  the  English  officers  were 
now  so  disheartened,  that  in  their  melan- 
choly depression  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  they 
recommended  Sir  John  to  propose  to  the 
French  marshal  terms  of  submission,  on  con- 
dition that  the  British  army  was  permitted 
to  embark  unmolested.  This  recreant  advice 
was  indignautly  rejected  by  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

On  the  13th  Sir  David  Baird's  division 
marched  out  of  Corunna,  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion on  the  nearest  range  of  hills.  The  other 
divisions  rapidly  followed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  British  army  was : — 

General  Hope's  division  occupied  a  hill 
on  the  left,  which  commanded  the  road  to 
Betauzos,  but  the  height  of  which  decreased 
gradually  towards  the  village  of  Elvina, 
taking  a  curved  direction.  Sir  David  Baird's 
division  was  next  in  station,  and  at  this 
village,  and  inclining  to  tho  right,  the  two 
divisions  formed  nearly  a  semicircle.  The 
rifle  corps,  under  Colonel  Beckwith,  sta- 
tioned on  the  right  of  Baird's  division, 
formed  a  chain  across  the  valley,  and  com- 
municated with  Fraser's  division,  which  was 
drawn  up  near  the  road  to  Vigo,  and  about 
half-a-mile  from  Corunna.  The  reserve, 
under  General  Paget,  occupied  a  village  on 
the  Betanzos  road,  about  half-a-mUe  in 
the  rear  of  Hope's  division. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  approach- 
ing battle,  Sir  John  had  been  occupied  since 
daybreak.  About  an  hour  before  mid-day 
he  returned  to  head-quarters,  and  sending 
for  Brigadier-general  Stewart,  he  desired 
him  to  proceed  to  England,  and  communi- 
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cate  to  government  the  state  of  the  army 
and  the  approaching  crisis,  adding  that  he 
was  incapable  of  writing,  on  account  of  the 
fatigue  which  he  had  undergone ;  but  having 
taken  two  hours'  rest  and  some  refreshment, 
he  wrote  off  bis  last  despatch. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
the  transports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and 
soon  came  into  the  harbour.  Immediately 
the  embarkation  of  the  remainder  of  the  sick, 
the  dismounted  cavalry,  the  best  of  the  horses 
(the  rest  having  been  shot,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy),  and 
fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  proceeded 
with.  Only  eight  6-pounders  were  kept,  to 
be  employed  in  the  approaching  battle.  On 
the  same  day,  a  magazine  of  4,000  barrels  of 
guu powder,  deposited  on  a  hill,  and  which 
had  been  sent  from  England  for  the  use  of 
the  patriots,  was,  after  as  many  barrels  had 
been  conveyed  to  Corunna  as  the  few  mules 
and  carts  there  could  accomplish,  blown  up 
with  an  explosion  so  terrific,  that  the  city  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  the  earth  shook  for 
leagues  around,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
heaved  and  swelled  as  in  a  violent  storm. 

On  the  15th  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
height  on  which  the  magazine  had  been 
blown  up,  and  directly  opposite  the  British 
position ;  and  frequent  fusilades  took  place 
between  the  outposts  of  the  hostile  armies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  no  intention 
appearing  ou  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  attack, 
preparations  were  made  for  embarking  the 
army,  which  was  fixed  to  take  place  that 
night.     On  that  day  the  commander-in- 
chief  issued  his  last  order.    About  noon  he 
proceeded  to  visit  the  outposts,  to  explain 
his  intentions  to  the  general  officers.  But 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  road  towards 
the  position  of  the  army,  when  he  received  a 
report  from  General  Hope,  "that  the  enemy's 
line  was  getting  under  arms."  Expressing 
his  apprehensions  that  there  would  not  be 
daylight  enough  to  profit  sufficiently  from 
the  advantages  which  he  anticipated  as 
certain,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Already   the   advanced    pickets  and  the 
enemy's  light  troops,  who  were  pouring 
rapidly  down  the  hill  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  British,  were  engaged.    On  reaching 
the  field,  Sir  John  immediately  dispatched 
orders  to  the  generals  at  the  different  points. 
General  Eraser's  brigade,  which  was  in  the 
rear,  was  ordered  to  move  up  and  take 
position  on  the  right ;  and  General  Paget 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  reserve  to 
support  Lord  William  Bcutinck. 
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The  enemy  now  commenced  a  destructive 
cannonade  from  eleven  heavy  guns,  which 
soon  overpowered  the  English  6-pounders. 
At  the  same  moment  four  strong  columns  of 
infantry  advanced  from  the  French  position,  | 
two  of  which  were  directed  against  the 
British  right  wing,  which  was  the  weakest 
point.  The  third  column  directed  its  march 
against  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  slowly 
moved  on  the  left  wing,  along  the  road  from 
El  Burgo.  A  fifth  column  halted  half  down 
the  descent  of  their  position,  towards  the 
left. 

The  right  wing  appearing  the  object  of 
the  enemy's  principal  attack,  an  aide-de- 
camp  was  dispatched  to  desire  General 
Paget  to  bring  up  the  reserve  to  the  right 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  4th,  the  42nd,  and  the  50th 
regiments. 

The  two  hostile  lines,  though  separated  by 
low  stone-walls  and  hedges,  now  advanced 
against  each  other,  while  showers  of  balls 
flew  about  in  every  direction.  As  they 
closed,  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  extending 
beyond  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  a 
body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  moving  up 
the  valley  to  turn  it.  To  meet  the  emer- 
gency, the  4th  regiment,  which  formed  that 
flank,  immediately  fell  back,  refusing  their 
right,  and  making  an  obtuse  angle  with 
their  left.  In  that  formation  they  com- 
menced a  heavy  flanking  fire  against  the 
advancing  enemy — a  movement  which  so 
pleased  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  taken  his 
station  near  them,  and  was  watching  the 
manoeuvre,  that  he  called  out  to  the  regi- 
ment— "That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
be  done."  At  the  same  moment,  riding  up 
to  the  50th,  he  addressed  that  gallant  corps 
with  some  words  of  encouragement,  which 
so  animated  the  men,  that  they  rushed  for- 
ward and  drove  the  enemy,  who  had  gained 
possession  of  Elvina,  out  of  the  village. 
Then  proceeding  to  the  42nd,  and  saying  to 
them,  "Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!" 
that  regiment  also  rushed  forward,  driving 
the  enemy  before  them  till  they  were  stopped 
by  one  of  the  low  stone-walls'  which  inter- 
vened between  the  two  armies. 

Prior  to  this  movement,  Sir  John,  seeing 
the  position  of  the  42nd  critical,  had  directed 
Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
the  guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  high- 
landers.  While  Captain  Hardinge  was  re- 
porting to  the  commander-in-chief  that  the 
guards  were  advancing,  a  cannon-ball  struck 
Sir  John  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  beat  him 
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to  the  ground.  Though  the  shot  had  carried 
away  the  left  shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar- 
bone, leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh, 
the  intrepid  sufferer  raised  himself  and  sat 
up,  "  without  a  muscle  of  his  face  altered, 
or  the  least  indication  of  sensation  of  pain," 
looking  intently  on  the  highlanders,  who 
were  warmly  engaged ;  and  when  told  by 
Hardinge  that  they  were  advancing,  his 
countenance  immediately  brightened.  As 
the  blood  was  flowing  fast,  he  was  carried  off 
the  field  in  a  blanket,  by  six  soldiers  of  the 
42nd  and  the  guards.  While  being  removed, 
he  ordered  Captain  Hardinge  to  report  his 
wound  to  General  Hope,  who,  as  Sir  David 
Baird  had  been  wounded  in  an  early  part  of 
the  action,  assumed  the  command. 

General  Paget,  conformably  to  his  orders, 
had  hastened  to  the  right  with  the  reserve. 
Colonel  Beckwith  had  also  dashed  forward 
with  the  rifle  corps,  and  had  penetrated  so 
far  on  the  enemy's  flank  as  nearly  to  have 


the  action.  The  English  array  consisted  of 
14,500  men ;  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
20,000. 

To  cover  the  embarkation,  a  rear-guard  of 
2,000  men,  under  General  Bcresford,  oc- 
cupied the  lines  in  front  of  the  town  ;  and  a 
corps  of  reserve,  under  General  Hill,  was 
stationed  on  a  promontory  behind  the  town. 
The  whole  array  being  embarked  during 
the  night,  the  pickets  were  withdrawn  before 
daylight,  and  immediately  went  on  board 
the  transports;  so  that  the  only  force 
which  remained  ashore  now  was  the  rear- 
guard. 

As  scon  as  the  enemy  perceived  that  the 
English  position  was  abandoned,  they  pushed 
on  some  light  troops  to  the  heights  of  St. 
Lucia;  and  about  noon  of  the  17th,  placed 
some  cannon  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the 
harbour,  and  fired  at  the  transports.  The 
masters  of  the  vessels  were  so  frightened, 
that  they  cut  their  cables,  by  which  mis- 


carried a  piece  of  their  artillery,  but  was  conduct  four  of  the  transports  were  stranded 


forced  to  retire  before  a  corps  of  much 
superior  force  which  was  moving  up  the 
valley.  This  corps  General  Paget  attacked 
with  the  reserve,  and  quickly  repelled  it. 
Pressing  forward,  he  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition in  his  front,  so  that  the  enemy,  per- 
ceiving their  wing  exposed,  entirely  with- 
drew it. 

The  enemy's  onset  on  the  centre  had 
been  gallantly  resisted  by  General  Man- 
ning's horse  and  Leith's  brigade;  and  their 
efforts  on  the  left  wing  had  been  unavailing, 
as  the  position  on  that  side  was  strong. 
One  of  their  corps  had  taken  possession  of 
a  village  on  the  road  to  Betanzos,  but  it  was 
quickly  dislodged,  with  loss,  by  some  com- 
panies of  the  14th,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Nichols. 

The  enemy  had  now  fallen  back  on  every 
point ;  but  light  beginning  to  fail,  all  pursuit 
was  desisted  from,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
reinforcements  would  reach  the  French,  so  as 
to  render  the  retention  of  their  position  im- 
possible. Orders  were  therefore  issued  for 
the  troops  to  move  from  the  field  by  brigades 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  march  for 
Corunna  for  embarkation.  To  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  columns,  the  pickets  left  to 
guard  the  ground  lighted  many  fires.  The 


The  troops  of  the  stranded  transports  being 
put  on  board  other  ships,  and  the  vessels 
burnt,  the  fleet  set  sail  from  the  harbour. 
At  two  o'clock  of  the  17th,  General  Hill's 
brigade  embarked  under  the  citadel ;  and 
during  that  night  and  the  following  morning, 
General  Bcresford  sent  off  such  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  as  could  be  safely  removed ; 
and,  lastly,  the  rear-guard,  about  noon, 
entered  the  boats  and  reached  the  fleet 
without  the  least  interruption  from  the 
enemy ;  so  strongly  had  the  bloody  repulse 
they  had  experienced  inspired  them  with 
respect  for  British  valour.  As  the  transports 
(in  which  were  Beresford's  troops)  joined 
the  fleet,  signal  was  made  for  sailing,  and 
the  whole,  under  a  strong  convoy,  made 
for  England. 

As  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  heard  fre- 
quently to  declare,  that  if  he  should  be 
killed  in  battle  he  wished  to  be  buried 
where  he  had  fallen,  he  was  interred  in  a 
grave  dug  by  a  party  of  the  9th  regiment 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  his  body 
retaining  the  uniform  in  which  he  had  been 
killed,  wrapped  up  in  his  military  cloak  and 
blanket. 

"When  Marshal  Soult  took  possession  of 
Corunna,  he  ordered  a  monument  to  be 


loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore ; 
had  been  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  ; '  but  the  French  consul,  to  whom  the  duty 
that  of  the  enemy  about  2,000 :  the  great  was  delegated,  having  omitted  to  put  the 
disparity  of  loss  having  occurred  by  fresh  |  marshal's  design  into  execution,  at  a  subse- 
muskets  being  served  out  to  the  English  [  quent,  period  the  Marquis  of  Romana  and 
from  the  stores  in  Corunna  just  prior  to  [  one  of  Sir  John  Moore's  countrymen  erected 
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a  monument,  bearing  the  simple  but  touching 
inscription : — 

"JOHN  MOORE, 

LEADER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMIES, 
SLAIN  IN  BATTLE,  1809." 

Thus  ended  the  first  English  campaign  in 
Spain  during  the  struggle  of  the  patriots 
for  independence.    In  it  the  English  army 


had  sustained  its  ancient  renown :  not  a 
piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  nor  a  single 
military  trophy  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands;  for  the  useless  3-pounders  which 
had  been  abandoned  were  spiked,  and 
all  the  ammunition  and  baggage  which 
could  not  be  carried  forward  were  de- 
stroyed. 


SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEVS  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL. 


The  British  cabinet  having  determined  to 
resume  military  operations  in  Spain  on  be- 
half of  the  patriots,  invited  Sir  Arthur 
Wellcslcy  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
destined  for  that  purpose.  To  provide  an 
adequate  military  force,  two  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  to  give  greater  activity  to 
enlistment  from  tho  militia.  But  as  Soult 
had,  since  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
English  army  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  in- 
vaded the  north  of  Portugal,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Oporto,  though  garrisoned  by 
thrice  the  number  of  his  army,  it  was  deter- 
mined first  to  undertake  the  liberation  of 
that  country  from  the  French  yoke.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sir  Arthur  was  requested  to  fur 
nish  his  opinion  of  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  purpose.  In  a  memorandum 
dated  7th  of  March,*  the  British  general 
stated  his  opinion,  that  the  Portuguese  mili- 
tary establishment  should  be  increased  and 
put  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  officered 
by  British  officers ;  by  which  Portugal  might 
not  only  be  defended,  but  which  would  be 
highly  useful  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  con- 
test with  the  enemy,  and  which  might  even- 
tually decide  the  contest.  In  furtherance 
of  this  advice,  General  Beresford,  with  the 
rank  and  title  of  field-marshal  in  the  Por- 
tuguese service,  was  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  in  Portugal,  and  a  number  of 
English  officers  took  service  in  the  Portu- 
guese army. 

In  prosecution  of  the  magnificent  plan 
which  his  genius  had  conceived,  Sir  Arthur, 
resigning  his  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland, 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  15th  of  April  he  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  for  Lisbon  in  the  Surveillante 
frigate,  which  was  nearly  lost  in  a  storm  at 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  night 
after  she  quitted  Spithcad.  On  the  22nd 
he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  which  had  been  for  some 
•  Set  Gurwood'»  Wellington  Detitatchef, 
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time  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Cradock.  In 
a  moment,  his  presence  infused  new  life 
and  confidence  into  every  department  of  the 
government  and  the  army.  The  Portu- 
guese, both  civil  and  military,  were  enthu- 
siastic in  their  reception  ot  him,  and  no 
longer  despaired  of  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  thraldom  of  the  oppressor. 
On  the  28th  he  proceeded  to  Coimbra, 
where  the  head-qnarters  of  the  army  were 
established.  From  that  city  he,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  moved  forward  with  an  army 
consisting  of  about  25,000  British  and  Por- 
tuguese forces,  on  Oporto,  for  the  purpose 
of  dislodging  Soult  from  that  city,  and  clear- 
ing the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal  of 
the  enemy  ;  with  the  design  also  of  turning 
Soult's  left  flank,  and  thus  cutting  off  his 
retreat  by  Braga,  or  through  Tras-os-  Montes, 
to  Astorga  and  Leon.  The  army  advanced 
in  two  columns.  The  right,  consisting 
of  6,000  infantry  and  1,000  horse,  under 
Marshal  Beresford,  proceeded  to  the  Upper 
Douro,  by  Viseu  and  Lamego,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  Silviera,  who  was 
in  possession  of  the  line  of  Tamega  and  the 
bridge  of  Amarante.  The  left,  consisting 
of  15,000  infantry  and  1,600  horse,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Arthur, 
moved  by  the  Vauga  direct  on  Oporto. 
General  Mackenzie,  with  3,000  British  and 
4,000  Portuguese,  advanced  to  Alcantara 
and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  or- 
der to  protect  that  part  of  the  country  from 
Lapisse  and  Victor's  movements,  who  were 
stationed  in  Estremadura.  The  English 
general  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  surprise 
and  cut  off  that  part  of  Soult's  force  on  the 
left  or  southern  side  of  the  Douro,  in  its 
retreat  from  the  Vauga  to  that  river ;  but 
the  French  marshal  obtaining  information 
of  the  approach  of  the  English,  rapidly  with- 
drew them,  except  tho  rear-guard,  behind  the 
Douro.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched 
Loison  to  dislodge  Silviera  from  the  banks 
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of  the  Tame?a  and  the  bridge  of  Amarante, 
a  task  which  the  French  general  did  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  performing. 

In  its  march  towards  Oporto,  the  Bri- 
tish advanced  guard  fell  in  with  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  at  Vendos  Nevoa.  Their  main 
body,  consisting  of 4,000  infantry  and  a  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  posted  on  the 
heights  above  Gijon,  having  their  front 
covered  by  wood  and  broken  ground.  Their 
flank  was  soon  turned  by  General  Murray's 


brigade;  and  at  the  same  time,  their  right 
being  vigorously  attacked  by  a  Portuguese 
brigade,  their  centre  was  driven  in  by  the 
rifles.  By  a  rapid  retreat,  the  enemy 
reached  the  Douro  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  May,  which  they  instantly  crossed,  and 
burned  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Oporto.  They 
were  closely  pursued  by  Sir  Arthur,  who 
appeared  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
on  the  12th  of  May,  about  a  mile  above  the 
city  of  Oporto  and  its  suburb,  Villa-Nova. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  DOURO. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Murray  to  cross  the  Douro  at  the 
ferry  of  Avintes,  about  five  miles  above 
Oporto;  and  the  brigade  of  guards  was 
directed  to  cross  the  river  below  Villa-Nova, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  Oporto,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  army  attempted  to  effect 
a  passage  from  the  Serra  convent  at  Villa- 
Nova,  to  an  old  building  entitled  the  Semi- 
nary {Seminario),  on  the  opposite  bank, 
by  means  of  any  boats  which  could  be 
obtained.  Three  boats  having  been  pro- 
cured by  Colonel  Waters,  twenty-five  of  the 
Huffs  were  quickly  ferried  over  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  two  others  rapidly  following, 
and  having  deposited  the  men  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  returned  for  fresh  ladings,  un- 
til the  first  battalion  of  the  regiment — con- 
sisting of  1,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major-general  Sir  Edward  Paget — were 
established  in  the  building.  The  French  at 
last  perceiving  the  British  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
hurried  forth  from  the  city,  and  coming 
furiously  down  on  the  Seminary,  attacked 
the  Buffs,  who  gallantly  maintained  their 
position  till  supported  successively  by  the 
48th  and  66th  regiments,  under  General 
Hill,  on  whom  the  command  soon  devolved, 
Sir  Edward  Paget  being  wounded.  The 
well-directed  fire  of  the  battery  of  twenty 
guns  on  the  projecting  promontory  on  the 
heights  of  Villa-Nova,  at  last  became  so 
powerful  as  to  drive  the  enemy  from  all 
sides  of  the  building,  except  the  iron  gate 
on  the  north.  In  the  meantime,  the  bri- 
gade of  guards  and  the  29th  regiment,  un- 
der General  Sherbrooke,  had  been  ferried 
over  the  river  in  large  boats  brought  to  them 
by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Oporto,  and 
charging  the  enemy  through  the  streets, 
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appeared  on  Soult's  flank ;  while  Murray's 
column,  which  had  crossed  at  Avintes, 
showed  itself  on  the  French  left,  and 
threatened  their  line  of  retreat.  Soult,  see- 
ing his  desperate  situation,  ordered  a  re- 
treat. Soou  the  city  was  evacuated — horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  tumultuously  rushing 
from  it,  being  fiercely  assailed  in.  their 
flight  past  the  Seminary  by  repeated  volleys 
from  the  troops  which  had  debouched 
from  that  building  to  attack  them.  They 
fled  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  towards  Amarante,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  through  Tras-os- 
Montes  into  Spain ;  lost  500  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  many  prisoners,  five  guns,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  leaving  in  Oporto  700  sick,  and 
fifty  French  guns  in  the  arsenal.  The  Eng- 
lish loss  was  twenty-three  killed  and  ninety- 
eight  wounded.  At  four  o'clock,  Sir  Arthur 
sat  down  to  the  dinner  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  opponent.  The  enemy  was 
pursued  for  a  short  distance,  but  the 
harassed  state  of  the  troops  caused  the  pur- 
suit to  be  suspended  for  that  night. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  city,  Sir 
Arthur  published  the  following  proclama- 
tion : — "  I  call  on  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto 
to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  pris- 
oners 1  By  the  laws  of  war  they  are  en- 
titled to  my  protection,  which  I  am  deter- 
mined to  afford  them ;  and  it  will  be  wor- 
thy the  generosity  and  the  bravery  of  the 
Portuguese  nation,  not  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries which  may  have  been  done  to  them 
on  these  unfortunate  persons,  who  can  be 
considered  only  as  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  powerful,  who  are  still  in  arms 
against  us :"  and,  in  addition  to  enjoining 
the  inhabitants  to  be  merciful  to  the  French 
wounded  and  prisoners,  he  wrote  to  Mar- 
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shal  Soult,  requesting  htm  to  send  French 
medical  officers  to  take  care  of  their  sick 
and  wounded,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  trust 
them  to  the  practitioners  of  Oporto.  What- 
ever could  be  done  on  this  occasion  to 
diminish  the  horrors  of  war,  was  done  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wcllesley. 

Wliilc  in  ardent  pursuit  of  his  retreat  to 
Amarante,  Soult  received,  on  the  morning 
following  his  flight  from  Oporto,  intelligence 
that  that  place,  commanding  the  only  bridge 
over  the  Tamcga,  had  been  deserted  by 
Loison  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
was  in  possession  of  Bcresford.  This  un- 
toward event  obliged  him  to  change  his 
route,  and  marching  to  Guimaraens  and 
Braga,  make  for  Salamonde  and  Monte 
Alegre,  and  thence  to  Galicia.  As  this  line 
of  march  lay  over  a  mountainous  country, 
passable  only  by  cross  hill-roads,  totally 
impracticable  for  artillery,  and  almost  im- 
passable by  mules  and  horses,  the  French 
marshal  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  his 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  and 
pursue  nis  flight  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
But  rapid  as  that  flight  was,  he  was  over- 
taken on  the  road  near  Salamonde  by  Sir 
Arthur,  who  cut  up  his  rear-guard  and 
took  some  prisoners.  His  situation  was 
now  desperate,  and  his  flight  likely  to  be 


cut  off,  unless  he  could  obtain  possession  ol 
the  bridge  of  Ponte  Nova,  over  the  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Cavado,  by  surprising  and 
dislodging  the  Portuguese  in  its  possession ; 
and  though  he  effected  this,  it  was  not 
without  sustaining  considerable  loss  in  the 
hurry  of  the  flight  and  the  crossing  of  the 
narrow  bridge.  With  troops  who  carried 
with  them  artillery,  baggage,  and  full  equip- 
ments, no  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
coming  up  with  fugitives  who  had  lightened 
themselves  by  throwing  away  everything, 
and  depending  for  their  supplies  on  plunder. 
Sir  Arthur  desisted  from  pursuing  the  dis- 
organised French  army  at  Monte  Alegre, 
which  is  a  few  leagues  from  the  frontier 
of  Spain;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
Soult  fled  across  the  Galician  frontier  in 
the  most  woful  plight,  and  on  the  2(5th 
reached  Orense;  his  soldiers  having  plun- 
dered and  murdered  the  peasantry  at  their 
pleasure.  "  I  have  seen  many  persons  bang- 
ing on  the  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  road, 
executed  for  no  other  reason  that  1  could 
learn  except  that  they  have  not  been  , 
friendly  to  the  French  invasion  and  usurpa- 
tion of  the  government  of  their  country; 
and  the  route  of  their  columns,  on  their 
retreat,  could  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
villages  to  which  they  set  fire."* 


SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEVS  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN- 


Sir  Arthur  now  prepared  for  more  impor- 
tant operations.  H  a  ring  retu  rued  to  Oporto, 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  remedying 
the  most  crying  distresses  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  and  prepared  for  transferring  the 
war  into  Spain.  By  the  26th  of  May 
the  troops  bad  reached  Abrantcs,  and  all 
the  preparations  were  made  for  co-ope- 
rating with  the  Spanish  general,  Cuesta, 
who  commanded  the  army  of  Estrema- 
dura,  then  collected  on  the  Guadiana,  and 
for  advancing  through  Estrcmadura  towards 
Madrid.  But  the  operations  of  Sir  Arthur 
were  impeded  for  above  a  month  by  the  want 
of  money ;  remittances,  however,  arrived  on 
the  25th  of  June,  and  Sir  Arthur  com- 
menced his  march  in  the  end  of  that  month 
for  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  the  direction  of 
Alcantara. 

The  advanced  gnard  of  the  British  army 
entered  Spain  by  Zarza-la-Mayor  on  the 

•  Sir  Arthur  W«iln]e>'«  Despatch  to  Viacomt 
Ca»tleresgh.  titled  Monte  Alegre.  May  18ih,  IHOW. 
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2nd  of  July,  and  on  the  8th  their  head- 
quarters were  at  Placencia.  Cuesta  crossed 
the  Tagus  at  Oropcsa,  and  on  the  20th 
effected  his  junction  with  the  British  army. 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with 
the  Lusitanian  legion  and  about  3,000 
Spaniards,  had  advanced  from  the  Alberche 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Escurial,  and  with 
that  force  approached  Madrid,  and  was  but 
eight  leagues  from  it.  Wellesley's  army, 
with  Craufurd's  light  brigade,  which  was 
shortly  expected  to  arrive,  amounted  to 
19,000  infantry  and  about  3,000  cavalrv; 
that  of  Cuesta  to  about  32,000  foot,  and 
about  6,000  horse.  At  this  time  Beresford, 
with  15,000  Portuguese,  was  established  at 
Fuentc  Guinaldo,  which  is  on  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  and  near  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

The  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula  at 
this  time  were  thus  disposed: — Marshal 
Victor  was  with  the  first  corps,  consisting 
of  35,000  men,  in  Estremadura.  The 
fourth  corps— about  20,000  men,  under 
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Scbastiani — was  in  La  Mancha ;  Kellermann 
and  Bonnet,  with  two  divisions,  amounting 
to  10,000  men,  wero  in  Old  Castile,  on  the 
borders  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias;  and 
General  Dessolles,  with  a  division  of  reserve 
and  some  of  Joseph's  guards,  amounting  to 
15,000  men,  was  at  Madrid.  These  forces, 
numbering  80,000  men,  were  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  intrusive  King 
Joseph.  The  second  corps,  amounting  to 
'  20,000  men,  was  under  the  command  of 
Soult  in  the  northern  provinces,  on  whom 
the  fifth  corps,  under  Mortier,  and  the 
sixth  under  Ney  (each  consisting  of  16,000 
men),  were  dependent.  Suchet  and  Auge- 
reau  commanded  two  corps  d'artn/e,  amount- 
ing  to  50,000  men,  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia ; 
and  there  were  about  a  like  number  scat- 
tered over  the  country  to  maintain  posts 
and  fortresses,  and  keep  open  the  various 
lines  of  communication.  Besides  having  to 
contend  with  this  powerful  force,  without 
any  other  co-operation  than  that  of  "  the 
old  gentleman"  (as  Sir  Arthur  archly  and 
significantly  termed  his  headstrong  colleague, 
the  old  Spanish  general,  Cuesta),  his  position 
in  the  Peninsula  was  rendered  further  dis- 
advantageous by  the  principal  fortresses  and 
fortified  towns  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy: — namely,  on  the  northern  line  of 
communication,  St.  Scbastiau,  Pamplona, 
Bilboa,  Santona,  Santandcr,  Burgos,  Leon, 
and  Astorga;  on  the  central  line,  Jaca, 
Saragossa,  Guadalaxara,  Toledo,  Segovia, 
and  Zamora;  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  Fi- 
gueras,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona. 

The  intrusive  King  Joseph,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Napoleon  generalissimo  of  the 
French  forces  in  Spain,  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  British 
army  into  Spain,  than  he  dispatched  the 
most  pressing  orders  to  Soult  and  Ney,  who 
lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Leon,  and  to  Mor- 
tier, who  was  at  Valladolid,  to  unite  their 
forces  and  descend,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
through  the  pass  of  Puerto  de  Banos  to 
Placencia,  so  as  to  menace  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  communications  with  Portugal. 
Sebastiani  was  ordered  to  march  from  La 
Mancha  to  Toledo ;  and  he  himself,  with 
6,000  of  his  guards,  and  a  number  of  other 
troops,  forming  the  garrison  of  the  capital, 
advauced  from  Madrid  towards  Toledo; 
whither  Victor,  who  was  at  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna,  was  ordered  to  proceed,  as  the 
general  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  junction 
of  the  French  forces. 
On  the  advance  of  the  allied  Anglo- 


Spanish  army  towards  Talavera,  Victor  re- 
treated to  Ollala.  Cuesta  now  dreaming 
of  chasing  the  enemy  to  Madrid  and  the 
Pyrenees,  ordered  a  pursuit;  but  his  van- 
guard being  attacked  at  Torrijos,  was  quickly 
driven  back,  with  considerable  loss,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alberchc.  Sir  Arthur,  fore- 
seeing the  probable  result  of  the  irrepressible 
energy  and  activity  with  which  "the  old 
gentleman"  was  so  suddenly  actuated,  or- 
dered the  two  British  brigades  under  General 
Sherbrookc,  which  had  been  detached  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  Alberche, 
to  advance  to  his  assistance,  or  it  is  not  im- 
probable the  French  would  have  allayed 
"  the  old  gentleman's"  ire  by  the  destruction 
and  capture  of  his  whole  force.  As  the 
French  army  still  lay  at  Ollala,  and  the 
intrusive  king  was  there  at  the  head  of 
55,000  troops,  thereby  indicating  an  inten- 
tion of  trying  the  result  of  a  general  action, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  deemed  the  best 
position  to  give  them  battle  would  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera,  a  town  about 
seventy  miles  from  Madrid.  Cuesta,  learn* 
ing  experience  from  his  late  disaster,  con- 
sented, on  the  27th,  to  take  up  this  position, 
and,  in  future,  to  act  with  his  ally.  Sher- 
brooke's  corps,  which  had  afforded  protec- 
tion to  the  Spaniards,  was  ordered  to  its 
station  in  the  British  line,  leaving  General 
Mackenzie,  with  a  division  of  infantry  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  as  an  advanced  post  in 
the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  Alberche. 

The  ground  selected  for  the  Spanish 
position  was  on  the  right,  near  the  Tagus, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  Talavera,  which 
they  also  occupied.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  olive-trees,  and  much  intersected  by 
mud  walls  and  ditches;  and  along  their 
whole  line  were  redoubts  (abattis  or  para- 
pets) made  of  felled  trees.  All  the  avenues 
of  the  town  were  defended  in  the  same 
manner.  The  uneven  ground  which  ex- 
tended from  the  olive-woods  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills  forming  the  first  range  of  the 
Sierra  de  Montalban,  was  occupied  by  tho 
British  infantry,  their  extreme  left  resting 
on  a  steep  hill,  which  was  the  key  of  the 
whole  position.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills 
was  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  flowed  the 
Portina  rivulet,  which  is  a  streamlet  of  the 
Tagus.  The  whole  line  extended  in  length  { 
about  two  miles.  On  the  heights  oppo-  j 
site  the  British  position  was  posted  the 
French  army,  who  marched  thither  on  the 
26th,  after  having  disposed  of  Cuesta's  van- 
guard. 
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BATTLE  OF 

Tbb  hostile  armies,  being  r.ow  in  presence 
of  each  other,  some  skirmishing  and  out- 
post fighting  took  place  ou  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  July. 

About  two  o'clock  of  the  27th,  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  division  under  General 
Mackenzie,  in  the  wood  beyond  the  Alberche: 
two  of  the  English  regiments  (87th  and 
88th)  who  had  never  been  under  fire,  were 
thrown  into  confusion ;  and  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  at  the  advanced  posts  reconnoitring 
the  enemy,  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner ;  but  the  45th  regiment  and  the 
5th  battalion  of  the  60th  advancing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  disordered  regiments, 
the  enemy  was  driven  back.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  the  enemy,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on 
the  left  of  the  allies ;  and  under  its  cover  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ride  over  the  Spanish 
infantry  by  the  French  cavalry;  but  their 
position  being  unapproachable,  the  charge 
failed.  Early  in  the  night,  Victor  followed 
up  his  cannonade  on  the  British  left,  by 
attacking  that  part  of  the  line  where  Hill 
was  posted,  as  also  the  German  legion  on  his 
right.  Though  he  obtained  momentary 
possession  of  the  position,  Hill,  charging  the 
assailants  with  the  bayonet,  drove  them  im- 
petuously down  the  steeps.  A  second  attack 
was,  after  another  terrible  conflict  (during 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  so 
illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  musketry,  that 
the  countenances  of  the  combatants  were 
visible  to  each  other),  repulsed,  and  the 
assailants  hurled  back  into  the  valley,  leaving 
the  hill-top  and  its  slope  thickly  strewed 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  deep 
silence  which  succeeded  was,  about  mid- 
night, interrupted  by  a  firing  towards  the 
town  of  Talavera,  which  sounded  like  the 
crack  of  doom.  "It  was  not,"  Bays  an  ear 
and  eye-witness,  "the  straggling,  desultory 
firing,  but  a  roll  of  musketry  which  illu- 
minated the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish 
line.  It  was  one  discharge ;  but  of  a  descrip- 
tion I  have  never  heard  equalled."  A  false 
alarm  had  occasioned  this  tremendous  volley ; 
which,  as  soon  as  they  delivered,  several 
thousands  of  them  turned  and  fled,  panic- 
stricken,  to  the  rear,  followed  by  their  artil- 
lery ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Sir 
Arthur,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot, 
prevented  the  rest  of  the  patriot  army  from 
following  them. 
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TALAVERA. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  bloody  repulse  of 
the  preceding  night,  Victor,  at  daylight  of 
the  following  morning,  hurled  Ruffin  and 
Villatte's  two  strong  divisions  against  Hill's 
position.  Under  the  fire  of  the  formidable 
French  artillery,  the  enemy  ascended  the 
hill  with  an  intrepid  step,  and  instantly 
closed  with  its  defenders;  but  after  a  : 
desperate  struggle  they  were  driven  back  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  in  con-  ; 
fusion  and  with  great  slaughter  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  from  which  they  rapidly  retreated 
to  their  own  position. 

A  council  of  war  being  now  convened,  at 
which  Joseph,  Jourdan,  and  Victor  were 
present,  to  determine  whether  the  battle 
should  be  continued,  or  whether  they  should 
wait  the  arrival  of  Soult,  a  pause  ensued  in 
the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies ;  but 
about  noon  a  courier  arriving  with  a  despatch 
from  that  general,  announcing  that  he  could 
not  reach  Placencia  till  the  4th  of  August,  the 
council  determined  to  renew  tho  action.  In 
the  meantime  the  soldiers  of  both  armies, 
overcome  by  thirst,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  day,  had  straggled  down  in 
great  numbers  to  the  Portina  rivulet,  over 
which  they  Bhook  one  another  by  the  hand ; 
and  many  of  them  exchanged  the  contents  of 
their  knapsacks  in  token  of  amity  and  good 
feeling.  Presently  the  signal  gun  was  fired, 
when  the  rolling  of  drums  along  the  whole 
French  line  was  heard.  In  a  few  minutes  1 
40,000  men,  under  cover  of  eighty  pieces  of 
artillery,  moved  forward.  Sebastiani's  corps 
intrepidly  advanced  in  column  against  Gen- 
eral Campbell's  division,  which  was  posted 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  line. 
As  the  enemy  approached,  that  division  in- 
clining forwards,  directed  its  fire  against  both 
flanks  of  the  column,  and  immediately  rush- 
ing forward,  drove  the  enemy,  at  the  point  | 
of  the  bayonet,  back  in  confusion,  and  pur-  , 
suing  the  disorganised  mass,  captured  ten  i 
ieces  of  artillery.  While  this  attack  was 
eing  made  on  the  British  right,  Ruffin  and 
Villatte's  divisions  again  advanced  to  try 
their  fortune  against  Hill;  but  in  their  for-  ; 
ward  movement  they  were  met  by  the  23rd 
dragoons  and  the  1st  German  hussars,  sup- 
ported in  the  rear  by  a  division  of  Spanish 
cavalry,  whom  Sir  Arthur  had  placed  there, 
on  account  of  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  on  Hill's  position.  In  their 
charge  on  Villatte's  column,  through  which 
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i  they  cut  their  way,  the  23rd  dragoons 
:  suffered  great  loss ;  and  when  blown  and 
disordered  by  their  rapid  charge,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers  and 
|  a  body  of  Westphalian  light  horse.  The 
I  remnant  of  that  gallant  regiment,  unable  to 
contend  against  the  overwhelming  masses 
1  opposed  to  them,  found  shelter  behind 
Bassccourt's  Spanish  infantry. 

During  these  conflicts  on  the  two  wings 
of  the  British,  the  centre,  consisting  of  the 
i  German  legion  and  the  guards,  was  attacked 
under  cover  of  batteries  of  fifty  guns  by 
massy  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced 
in  all  the  confidence  of  superior  numbers ; 
but  they  were  resolutely  received  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  British  line,  and 
being  repulsed,  fled  in  great  confusion  :  the 
brigade  of  guards,  however,  elated  with  their 
success,  advanced  too  far  in  the  pursuit  (hav- 
ing crossed  the  Portina  rivulet,  and  in  dis- 
orderly array  were  streaming  up  its  hank), 
when  their  left  flank  was  assailed  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  batteries,  which  so  encouraged 
the  troops  whom  they  were  pursuing,  that 
they  rallied  and  turned  against  them,  and 
these  being  supported  by  the  enemy's  re- 
serve, they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  in  con- 
fusion.   To  remedy  the  disaster,  Sir  Arthur 
detached  the  48th,  which  was  in  reserve, 
to  the  aid  of  the  guards ;  and  that  gallant 
regiment  advancing,  opened  line  to  allow 
the  disordered  guards  to  pass  through; 
and  immediately  closing  its  ranks,  plied  the 
French  flank  with  so  destructive  charges  of 
musketry,  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  halt ; 
when  the  guards,  having  re-formed,  faced 
about  and  renewed  their  fire  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  48th.    In  the  meantime 
the  German  legion,  which  was  on  the  left  of 
the  guards  in  line,  but  had  not  advanced  with 
them  in  the  pursuit,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  had  fallen  into  confusion.  Thus 
the  British  centre  was  in  danger ;  but  the 
advance  of  the  French  reserve  and  their 
re-formed  columns  having  been  checked  by 
the  attacks  of  the  48th,  aided  by  the 
rallied  guards  and  the  approach  of  General 
Cotton's  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  which  Sir 
Arthur  had  ordered  to  assail  their  other 
flank,  the  enemy  began  to  waver,  and  at 
last  gave  way  and  retired  to  their  own  posi- 
tion about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  they  retreated  across 
the  Alberche,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
heights  of  Salinas,  three  miles  in  the  rear 
of  that  river.    The  loss  of  the  British  was 
857  killed  and  3,913  wounded ;  that  of  the 


French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  according 
to  the  returns  in  the  French  war-office,  was 
8,794.  The  trophies  of  the  victors  were 
seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  several  tum- 
brils and  ammunition  complete,  and  many 
hundred  prisoners.  Sir  Arthur  passed  the 
29th  and  the  30th  in  establishing  his  hos- 
pitals in  Talavera,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
provisions  for  his  half-starved  men.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  dated  Talavera,  31st 
July,  he  said — "  It  is  a  positive  fact,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  days  the  British  army 
have  not  received  one-third  of  their  provi- 
sions ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
nearly  4,000  wounded  soldiers  dying  in  the 
hospital  in  this  town  from  want  of  common 
assistance  and  necessaries,  which  any  other 
country  in  the  world  would  have  given  even 
to  its  enemies."  On  the  morning  of  the  i 
29th,  the  light  division,  consisting  of  the 
43rd,  52nd,  and  95th,  under  General  Robert 
Craufurd,  reached  the  British  camp  from 
Lisbon,  having  performed  a  march  of  sixty- 
two  English  miles  in  twenty-six  hours.  On 
the  2nd  of  August,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  preparing  to  march  to  Madrid,  bus  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  Soult,  with  34.000 
men,  had  reached  Placenctia  (directly  in  the 
English  rear,  having  penetrated  the  Puerto 
de  Bancs  without  any  opposition  from  the 
Spaniards),  he  proposed  to  Cuesta  either  to 
stay  with  the  wounded  at  Talavera,  or  march 
to  the  attack  of  Soult.  "  The  old  gentle- 
man" preferring  the  acceptance  of  the  first- 
mentioned  of  the  alternatives,  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  2,000  wounded  English,  but 
with  instructions  that  if  Victor  advanced,  he 
should  receive  them.  Sir  Arthur,  on  the 
3rd,  marched  the  British  army  from  Tala- 
vera to  Oropesa;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  he  received  intelligence 
that  Cuesta  was  in  motion  after  the  Eng- 
lish, leaving  the  wounded  in  Talavera  to 
their  fate;  and  though  Sir  Arthur  wrote, 
imploring  him  to  wait  at  Talavera  till  the 
next  morning,  to  cover  the  removal  of  the 
hospitals,  the  dogged  old  Spaniard  took  to 
his  heels ;  and  the  rising  sun  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  shone  on  his  valorous  army 
hurrying  into  Oropesa. 

Cuesta's  abandonment  of  Talavera  placed 
the  British  army  in  a  most  dangerous  posi- 
tion, as  it  brought  Victor  and  Joseph's 
armies  upon  it ;  and  as  Soult  had  by  this 
time  reached  Naval  Moral,  on  the  high- 
road leading  to  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  the 
line  of  communication  of  the  English  with 
Portugal  would  not  only  be  cut  off,  but  a 
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French  army  would  be  placed  on  each  flank.  | 
Sir  Arthur  therefore  determined  no  longer 
to  depend  on  any  co-operation  with  his  Spa- 
nish allies,  whom  he  thus  characterised  : — "  I 
cannot  bring  forward  such  troops,  owing  to  ! 
their  miserable  state  of  discipline,  and  their  I 
want  of  officers  properly  qualified.    These  j 
troops  are  entirely  incapable  of  performing 
any  manoeuvre,  however  simple :  they  would 
get  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  loss  of  everything."  He 
then  availed  himself  of  the  only  line  of  re- 
treat open — namely,  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  line  of 
the  Tagus,  and  thus  kept  open  the  road  by 
Truxillo  to  Badajos.    Ho  communicated  his 
design  to  Cueata;  but  the  Spanish  general, 
according  to  his  usual  perveraeness,  opposed 
it,  and  talked  loudly  of  stopping  and  fight-  | 
ing  the  French  at  Oropesa.    Sir  Arthur, 
wearied  out  with  his  absurdities,  sternly 
told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he  thought 
proper,  but  that  he  should  move  forward. 
Accordingly,  the  British  army  immediately 
(August  4th)  filed  off  from  the  Alma  rax 
road  towards  Arzobispo,   and  passed  the 
bridge  in  safety.    Cuesta'a  fighting  pro- 
pensity soon  cooled  when  left  to  himnelf: 
without  the  least  delay  he  rapidly  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  British,  and 
reached  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo ;  but  find- 
ing the  French  did  not  follow  him,  he  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  moved  to  Paraledo  de 
Oarbin,  between  Arzobispo  and  Almaraz, 
leaving  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  some 
cavalry  to  defend  the  bridge.    On  the  8th, 
Marshal  Morticr,  who  commanded  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy,  reached  Arzobispo. 
Knowing  the  habits  of  his  opponents,  and 
their  custom   of  taking  their  mid-day's 
siesta,  he  waited  till  all  the  Spaniards 
were  buried  in  sleep,  when,  dashing  across 
the  ford,  he  took  their  batteries  and  barri- 
cades on  the  bridge  in  the  rear,  and  turned 
their  own  guns  upon  them.    The  Spaniards 
fled  in  confusion  towards  the  mountains, 
abandoning  their   artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition.    On  the  8th  the  British  head- 
quarters were  at  Deleitosa,  a  small  village 
in  the  direct  road  to  Truxillo ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  Spanish  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  on  the  track  of  the  British. 
On  the  12th,  Cuesta,  disheartened  with  the 

*  "  A  quarter-of-a-pound  of  goat's  flesh,"  savs  one  [  plentiful ;  the  only  food  furnished  to  the  troop*  waa 
who  participated  in  the  plentiful  fare,  "  half-a-  a  few  handsful  of  corn  in  the  ear.  "  A  morsel  of 
pound  of  grain  in  wheat,  and  a  few  ounces  of  flour  bread  and  tome  pure  water,"  says  one  of  the  actor* 
twice  n-week,  formed  the  sole  subsistence  of  officers  ;  in  that  glorious  scene. «'  would  ha\c  been  considered 
At  Talavera,  the  far*  was  not  ertn  so  |  luuriei  on  the  batue-field  of  Tnlai 
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ill  success  to  which  his  obstinacy  and  per- 
vcrscness  had  subjected  him,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  army. 

As  the  British  army  was  now  safe  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  French  marshals,  the  forced 
marches  were  discontinued.  The  French, 
finding  themselves  foiled  in  their  hope  of 
surrounding  the  English,  retrograded  to 
their  former  positions.  Ney,  on  his  march, 
was  opposed  (August  12th)  in  the  Puerto 
de  Banos  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  with  the 
Lusitanian  legion,  on  its  retreat  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal.  In  the  unequal  contest,  Sir  Robert 
was  dislodged  from  the  pass,  with  the  loss 
of  1,000  men.  Sir  Robert  retired  to  CoU 
mcner,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  was  at 
Castcl  Bran co,  in  observation  of  the  enemy. 

The  Euglish  army  now  making  easy 
marches,  crossed  the  Rio  del  Monte,  near 
Jaraicejo,  and  took  up  an  alignment  on  its 
bank.  On  the  21st  of  August  it  marched 
by  Truxillo,  and  on  the  23rd  traversed  the 
field  of  Medellin,  which  bore  evidences  of 
the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  patriots  in 
the  recent  battle:  in  every  direction  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  bones,  exploded 
shells,  fragments  of  uniform,  caps,  &c. 

During  the  whole  month  following  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  the  Spanish  authorities 
had  failed  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  of 
supplies  to  the  British  army.  In  the  course 
of  that  period  it  received  only  ten  days' 
bread,  and  but  scanty  supplies  of  meat  ;* 
the  horses  having  received  only  three  deli- 
veries of  forage,  upwards  of  1,000  had  died, 
and  700  were  on  the  sick-list.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  neglect,  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
leslcy  informed  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  General  Eguia,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  patriot  army  on  the 
resignation  of  Cuesta,  that  unless  the  re- 
quisite supplies  were  forwarded,  he  should 
withdraw  the  British  army  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal,  in  order  that  it  might  be  sup- 
plied from  its  own  magazines.  No  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  the  British  gen- 
eral's remonstrances,  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
gust he  gave  orders  to  the  army  to  retire 
into  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  he  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Badajos.  But  the  malaria  from 
the  noxious  vapours  which  exhale  from  the 
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dried  beds  of  the  river  in  that  district  in  the 
autumnal  months,  having  subjected  the 
troops  to  fever  to  so  alarming  a  degree,  that 
7,000  men  were  soon  in  hospital  (of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  died),  the  array  was  sent 
across  the  frontier,  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
conveyed  to  Elvas,  which  now  became  the 
general  hospital  of  the  army.  The  British 
army  was  soon  placed  in  cantonments  on 
the  line  of  the  Guadiana,  to  cover  Portugal 
from  Soult,  who  was  cantoned  in  Estrcma- 
dura  and  Leon,  near  the  borders  of  Portugal. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Sir  Arthur  had 
been  raised  to  the  British  peerage,  with  the 
titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wcllcsley,  and  Vis- 
count Wellington  of  Talavera. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Lord  Welling- 
ton arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  having  recon- 
noitred the  whole  country  in  front  of  that 
capita],  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  as  a  defensive 
position,  to  be  occupied  by  the  British  array 
in  the  event  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
that  capital.  The  instructions  for  the  for- 
mation of  those  "  lines"  were  laid  down  in 
a  "  memorandum"  intended  for  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Fletcher,  of  the  engineers ;  in 
which  was  pointed  out  the  double  line  of 
position,  the  requisite  intrenchments  and  re- 
doubts, the  number  of  men  required  at  each 


post,  &c.  But  not  a  whisper  transpired  of 
that  plan,  nor  was  any  person  in  the  British 
army  cognizant  of  their  being  constructed. 
On  the  30th  he  returned  to  head-quarters  at 
Badajos ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  November  he 
proceeded  to  Cadiz,  to  meet  his  brother 
the  Marquis  Wellesley,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  junta,  and  set  right  some  of  their 
errors  and  prejudices.  On  the  12th  he  re- 
turned to  Badajos. 

As  the  succession  of  defeats  which  the 
patriot  armies  had  sustained,  and  the  for- 
midable French  force  collected  in  the  neigh- 
hour  hood  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  British  army  hazardous  on 
the  line  of  the  Guadiana,  and  the  position 
of  that  force  enabling  the  enemy  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Portugal  and  cut  off 
Lisbon  from  Oporto,  the  British  army,  in 
December,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Abrantcs, 
and  marched  on  to  the  Mondego.  In  the 
beginning  of  January,  1810,  the  army  waa 
cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almeida 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Agueda,  head- 
quarters being  at  Viseu,  and  outposts  along 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  towards  Ciudad  Bod- 
rigo. Hill's  division  was  at  Abrantes,  and 
Fane's  heavy  cavalry  brigade  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus.  In  these  positions  the  troops 
rapidly  recovered  their  health. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SCHELDT. 


On  the  execution  .if  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  for  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  former 
power  against  France,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
made  urgent  remonstrances  for  a  diversion 
by  a  powerful  English  force  on  the  north  of 
Germany,  whither  the  Austrian  army  was 
originally  destined,  as  well  as  a  diversion  to 
be  made,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  British 
expedition  to  the  south  of  Italy.  The  pre- 
cise spot  for  the  diversion  in  the  north  of 
Germany  was  proposed  to  be  at  the  mouths  I 
of  the  Elbe  and  Wcser ;  but  the  battle  of 
Wagram  having  been  fought  before  the 
British  armament  was  ready  to  be  sent  to 
its  destination  in  Germany,  the  cabinet  of 
London  determined  to  dispatch  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Scheldt,  owing  to  formidable 
naval  preparations  having  been  carried  on  in 
these  waters  ever  since  the  spring  of  the 
year  1807.  By  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  ten  74-gun  ships  were  at  anchor 


near  Calot  Sand;  nine  ships- of- the -line 
were  on  the  stocks  at  Antwerp,  and,  at 
the  same  place,  the  keels  of  nineteen  ships 
of  war  were  laid ;  while  at  Flushing,  there 
was  one  74  and  three  smaller  vessels; 
and  Antwerp  had  been  converted  into  a 
great  naval  depot.  To  interrupt  and  de- 
stroy these  preparations  for  the  designed 
invasion  of  England,  was  the  object  of 
sending  the  British  armament  to  the  Scheldt, 
now  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram had  rendered  its  appearance  in  the 
north  of  Germany  impolitic — even  hazardous. 
Some  trifling  demonstrations  had,  however, 
been  already  made  on  the  Elbe  by  the 
British.  As  preparatory  measures,  in  the 
month  of  May,  Captain  Lord  George 
Stewart,  in  the  Amiable,  of  82  guns,  who 
had  the  command  in  the  river  Elbe,  landed 
with  a  party  of  marines  and  seamen,  and 
dislodged  the  enemy,  amounting  to  500 
men,  from  the  town  and  battery  of  Cuxha- 
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ven,  spiked  the  guns,  destroyed  the  works, 
and  brought  away  six  waggon-loads  of  mer- 
chandise ;  and,  in  the  same  month,  Captain 
Selby,  in  the  Owen  Glendowrr,  of  36  guns, 
took  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Kattegat, 
or  passage  to  the  Baltic,  and  made  the  gar- 
rison prisoners. 

Preparations  for  this  important  expedition 
were  began  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  July, 
an  army  of  40,000  men,*  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  a  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  two 
50-gun  ships,  three  of  44  guns,  twenty-two 
frigates,  five  bomb-vessels,  eighty-two  gun- 
boats, besides  sloops  of  war,  gun-brigs,  cut- 
ters, &c.  (in  all,  245  vessels  of  war),  accom- 
panied by  about  400  sail  of  transports; 
under  the  command  of  two — both  the  general 
and  admiral — of  the  most  incompetent  men 
who  could  have  been  selected  from  the 
rank-and-routine  system  of  appointment  to 
command.  The  objects  of  the  expedition, 
as  explained  in  the  instructions  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  land  forces,  were — 
"  The  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  either  building  at  Antwerp  and  Flush- 
ing, or  afloat  in  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  arsenals  and  dockyards  at  Ant- 
werp, Terneuse,  and  Flushing;  the  reduction 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren ;  and  the  render- 
ing, if  possible,  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  war : "  the  last  condition 
a  difficult  task  for  men  of  much  greater 
ability  than  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
this  expedition  was  entrusted. 

On  the  28th  and  29th,  the  armament  set 
sail  from  the  Downs  in  two  divisions.  On 
the  morning  of  the  first-mentioned  date, 
the  Venerable,  having  on  board  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief, accompanied  by  the  divi- 
sions of  Sir  John  Hope  and  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  set  sail  and  arrived  off  the  west 
coast  of  Walcheren  on  the  same  evening.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  29th,  the  left 
wing  of  the  army,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  arrived  and  was  disem- 
barked, and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
landed,  after  a  slight  opposition,  on  the 
broad  sand  which  forms  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The 
open  and  defenceless  town  of  Middleburg, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  had  surrendered 

•  The  land  forces  consisted  of  39,219  men,  includ- 
ing 2,000  cavalry,  sixteen  companies  of  artillery,  one 
Iroop  of  horse  artillery,  two  companies  of  the  staff 
corps,  and  a  detachment  of  the  waggon  train. 
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on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  The  three 
divisions  of  the  army,  under  the  respective 
commands  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Lieutenant-general 
Grosvenor,  arrived  on  the  29th  in  the 
Wieling  Passage,  preparatory  to  the  medi- 
tated disembarkation  of  a  part  of  that  force 
on  the  coast  of  Cadsand,  an  island  dis- 
tant about  three  miles  from  Walcheren, 
and  to  the  passage  of  the  remainder  as  soon 
as  the  obstructions  were  removed,  up  the  1 
Western  Scheldt,  to  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  Lillo,  Liefkenshoek,  and  finally  of  Ant- 
werp. 

The  army  now  marched  on  towards 
Flushing,  which  was  partially  invested  on 
the  1st  of  August;  but  by  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Rammekens,  its  complete  investment 
took  place  on  the  3rd.  In  the  meantime, 
Hope's  division  had  landed,  unopposed,  on 
the  island  of  Zuid  (South)  Beveland,  and 
on  the  following  night  took  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Bahtz,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  By  the 
possession  of  this  fortress,  both  branches  of 
the  Scheldt  were  open  to  the  British.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  July,  a  cannonade  was 
opened  on  the  town  and  fort  of  Ter  Vccre,  ' 
both  which,  with  their  garrison  of  1,000 
men,  surrendered  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  August.  | 

Owing  to  the  defect  in  the  arrangements, 
or  to  some  misunderstanding  respecting  the 
degree  of  co-operation  to  be  afforded,  the 
three  divisions  of  the  army  in  the  tran- 
sports at  anchor  in  the  Wieling  Passage,  I 
intended  to  occupy  the  island  of  Cadsand, 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Scheldt,  were  removed  to  the  Veeregat, 
to  be  landed  in  Walcheren  and  Zuid  Beve-  ■ 
land, — a  misunderstanding  which  enabled 
the  governor  of  Cadsand  to  send  reinforce- 
ments of  3,000  men  to  the  aid  of  the  garri- 
son of  Flushing.  The  surrender  of  Fort 
Rammekens  having  opened  the  passage  of  , 
the  Sloe  channel,  immediate  measures  were 
taken  to  get  the  flotilla  which  had  acted 
against  Veer  into  the  Western  Scheldt,  to 
effect  the  sea  blockade  of  Flushing,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  further  suc- 
cours being  thrown  into  that  town,  either 
from  Cadsand  or  the  canal  of  Ghent.  Seven 
line-of-battle  ships  were  also  ordered  up  to 
co-operate  with  the  land  batteries  as  soon 
as  they  opened  their  fire  on  the  town. 

On  the  13th,  a  hot  fire  was  opened  from 
sixty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance ;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  the  seven  line-of-battle 
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ships  co-operated  in  the  bombardment.  On 
the  15th,  the  Stadt-houae,  two  churches, 
and  250  houses  having  been  destroyed,  and 
about  S50  of  the  inhabitants  killed  and  a 
large  number  wounded,  the  governor  hoisted 
the  white  flag ;  and  on  the  following  evening 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  and 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  6,000  men,  laid 
down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  * 
total  loss  of  the  British,  up  to  the  sur- 
render of  Flushing,  was  1 12  killed,  and  498 
wounded. 

With  the  exception  of  tbe  peaceable  sur- 
render of  the  islands  of  Schoewen  and  Duive- 
land,  to  tbe  north  of  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  on 
the  17th,  the  reduction  of  Flushing  was  the 
virtual  termination  of  tbe  campaign.  On 
the  21st  the  Earl  of  Chatham  moved  his 
head-quarters  to  Veer,  and,  crossing  the 
Sloe,  arrived  on  the  23rd  at  Tcr  Goes,  on 
the  contiguous  island  of  Zuid  (South)  Beve- 
land,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Sir  John 
Hope.  Here  he  talked  of  proceeding  direct 
for  Antwerp,  and  for  that  purpose  both 
divisions  of  the  Scheldt  were  full  of  British 

|  vessels,  and  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
that  fortress.     Though  10,000  men  had 

j  been  left,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  in  possession  of  Walcheren,  28,000 
were  still  applicable  to  the  remaining  objects 
of  the  expedition. 

But  affairs  had  greatly  altered  since  the 

i  arrival  of  the  British  armament  in  the 
Scheldt;  and  that  was  now  rendered  im- 
possible which,  had  it  been  attempted  in 
time,  might  have  been  successful — the  cap- 
ture of  Antwerp  by  a  coup  de  main,  the 
keys  of  which  the  magistrates  were  ready 
to  surrender. 

"When  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  received  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
news  of  the  invasion,  with  difficulty  he  col- 
lected at  Liege  and  Maestricht  900  men, 
composed  of  the  wreck  of  twenty-five  different 
regiments  which  had  been  annihilated  in 
his  brother's  wars.  With  them  he  marched 
to  Amsterdam  ;  and  on  the  12th  he  assem- 
bled 6,000  more,  composed  partly  of  his 
own  guard.  Also,  on  the  16th,  Marshal 
Bernadotte  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
Belgian  army,  consisting  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  of  the 
nearest  of  those  of  France.  The  forts  of  LUlo 
and  Liefkenshoek  — which,  on  the  arrival 

*  A  disease  produced  by  the  putrid  exhalations  of 
the  marshes  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  vege- 
table matter,  the  growth  of  the  summer  months, 
1  begins  to  decay :  this  disease  it  seldom  fatal  to  those 
TOl..  I.  2  T 


of  the  British  armament,  were  dismantled — 
were  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  boom 
of  immense  length  extended  across  the 
river  from  one  fort  to  the  other,  supported 
by  a  number  of  gun- brigs,  gun-boats,  and 
two  frigates.  The  sluices  were  also  opened. 
Other  causes  contributed  to  render  the  at- 
tempt to  advance  futile. 

Since  the  19th,  an  endemic  disease  inci- 
dental to  the  climate,  called  the  polder- fever,* 
broke  out  among  the  troops,  and  was  so 
pestilent,  that  there  were  above  8,000  on 
the  sick-list,  and  about  the  tenth  of  that 
number  died  weekly.  By  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember the  number  of  sick  amounted  to 
above  8,000;  and  the  force  left  under  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  disappeared  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, either  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the 
grave.  In  Walcheren  above  2,000  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  disease,  and  about  the  same 
number  among  the  troops  who  returned 
home.  In  the  early  part  of  1810,  11,513 
of  those  who  had  returned  from  this  ill-fated 
expedition,  were  sick  in  England,  and  of  these 
many  never  recovered.  When  the  report  of 
the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  disease  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  government,  they 
called  on  the  principal  officers  of  the  army 
medical  department  to  repair  to  Walcheren, 
and  examine  into  the  cause  of  the  malady. 
The  physician-general  (Sir  Lucas  Pepys)  re- 
plied, that  "  he  knew  nothing  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  camp  and  contagious  diseases;" 
and  that  tbe  duty  properly  belonged  to  the 
surgeon-general:  the  surgeon-genera),  on 
the  contrary,  when  applied  to,  reported — 
"That the  matter  being  medical,  not  surgical, 
the  duty  was  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
office  of  tbe  physician-general  of  the  forces." 
As  both  these  public  officers  thus  shuffled 
their  duty,  they  were  dismissed,  and  the  in- 
spector-general of  army  hospitals  was  dis- 
patched on  the  duty. 

These,  as  well  as  other  causes,  determined 
the  commander-in-chief  to  call  a  council  of 
war  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  council 
determining  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  the 
evacuation  of  South  Bevel  and  immediately 
took  place;  and  10,000  troops  being  left, 
under  the  command  of  8ir  Eyre  Coote,  for 
the  purpose  of  blocking  up  the  Scheldt  and 
keeping  open  an  inlet  for  the  colonial  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  bulk  of  the  English  army  and  the 

inured  to  the  climate ;  and  for  this  reason  the  French 
government  never  sent  its  national  troops  to  Flush- 
ing: the  garrison  being  composed,  in  general,  of 
Prussians,  Spaniards,  Irish,  and  prisoners. 
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Earl  of  Chatham  embarked  at  Veer,  Ram- 
mekensj  and  Flashing,  on  their  return  to 
England.  About  the  middle  of  October  the 
British  ministry  sent  oat  English  brick- 
layers and  masons,  with  large  supplies  of 
[  bricks,  mortar,  and  tiles,  to  repair  the  bar- 
racks and  fortifications;  but  on  the  13th  of 
November,  orders  were  dispatched  to  Gen- 
eral Don,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command,  to  evacuate  Flush- 
ing, and  destroy  the  basin  and  naval  de- 
fences of  the  island.  This  having  been 
effected,  the  island  of  Walcheren  was  com- 
pletely evacuated  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
and  the  Euelish  fleet  and  transoorts. 


taining  the  troops,  anchored  in  the  Downs 
on  the  28th.  The  ships  on  the  stocks  were 
destroyed,  but  a  frigate  and  the  timbers  of 
a  74  were  brought  away  as  trophies  of  an 
inglorious  expedition,  which  had  cost  the 
nation  many  thousands  of  lives  and  twenty 
million  sterling  in  money.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  dated  Schonbrunn,  10th  Oc- 
tober, speaking  of  the  ill-fated  expedition, 
remarked — "  The  English  ministry  have  oc- 
casioned the  death  or  destruction  of  many 
thousands  of  their  countrymen.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  merciful  and  judicious 
to  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea." 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOUTH  OF  ITALY. 


In  conformity  with  the  arrangements  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  James's, 
that  a  diversion  should  be  made  by  an  Eng-  ] 
lish  armament  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Italy,  an  expedition  was  prepared  in  the 
Sicilian  harbours,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  this  year.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  Sicily,  embarked  with 
15,000  troops,  half  British  and  half  Sicilian, 
for  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  capture  of 
the  capital.  At  the  same  time  two  flotillas, 
consisting  of  English  and  Sicilian  gun- 
boats and  other  armed  vessels,  sailed  to 
scour  the  coasts  of  Calabria.  A  brigade, 
consisting  of  Sicilian  soldiers  and  Cala- 
brian  refugees,  had  been  previously  dis- 
patched to  reduce  Lower  Calabria,  and 
afterwards  to  join  the  British  general  over- 
land. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  advanced  divi- 
sion of  the  expedition  anchored  off  Cape 
Misene,  close  to  Baiae  and  Pozzuoli,  and  by 
water  but  a  few  miles  from  Naples.  Imme- 
diately Murat  dispatched  orders  to  the 
troops  whom  he  had  sent  to  reinforce 
Eugene  Bcauharnais,  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  meantime  mustered  all  the 
available  force  that  he  could.  On  the  same 
day,  2,000  men  were  landed  on  the  island 
of  Ischia,  distant  about  four  miles  from 
Cape  Misene.  The  batteries  by  which  the 
shores  of  that  island  were  fortified,  wherever 
accessible,  were  turned  by  the  assailants, 
and  necessarily  deserted  by  the  enemy,  who 
retired  into  the  castle.  On  the  80th,  a 
breaching-battcry  having  been  erected,  the 
governor  surrendered  on  terms  of 


tion.  Procida,  which  lies  between  Capri 
and  Ischia,  next  surrendered.  In  both  is- 
lands, 100  pieces  of  ordnance  and  1,500 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  large  flotilla 
of  about  forty  gun-boats  was  destroyed,  as 
it  attempted  during  the  night  to  run  from 
Gaeta  to  Naples.  A  detachment  lauding 
in  the  straits  of  Messina,  bad  previously 
taken  the  castle  of  Scylla  and  the  chain  of 
fortified  ports  opposite  Sicily.  As  the  affairs 
of  Austria  were  now  in  a  hopeless  condition, 
the  diversion  in  its  favour  in  the  south  of 
Italy  seemed  no  longer  useful;  Sir  John 
Stuart  therefore  dismantled  the  castles  of 
Ischia  and  Procida,  re-embarked  his  troops, 
and  returned  to  Sicily.  The  siege  of  the 
old  fortress  of  Scylla,  which  had  been 
undertaken  by  a  portion  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  was  raised  by  the  French  gen- 
eral Partouneaux  advancing  in  force  to 
its  relief;  but  the  French  garrison  aban- 
doning the  place  in  a  sudden  panic,  leaving 
behind  them  not  only  the  artillery  and 
other  materials,  but  all  their  own  guns  and 
stores,  a  detachment  of  English  and  Sicilian 
troops  seized  them  and  carried  them  over 
to  Sicily. 

During  these  operations  on  land,  Captain 
Staines,  with  the  Cyme  frigate  (22  guns), 
the  Eapoir  corvette,  and  twenty-three  Sici- 
lian gun-boats,  discovering  a  frigate  (the 
Cerert,  42  guns),  a  corvette  (the  Fasna,  28 
guns),  and  twenty  gun-boats,  coming  out  of 
Pozzuoli  Bay,  drove  them  under  the  shelter 
of  their  land  batteries,  and  stood  into  the 
bay  in  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  action. 
On  the  27tb,  the  Neapolitan  came  out  of  the 
bay  iu  hopes  of  running  round  the  point  of 
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Pausilippo  to  Naples  uninterrupted,  as  the 
Egpoir  was  becalmed  astern ;  and  Staines's 
Sicilian  gnn-boats  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bight  of  the  bay.  Staines 
immediately  making  the  Cyane  man  her 

|  sweeps,  and  thus  pulling  along  his  frigate, 
entered  the  inner  bay  of  Naples  in  pursuit. 
Having  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  of 
the  Cerere,  he  commenced  an  attack  on 
her,  within  half-pistol  shot  distance;  the 
Fama  and  pun-boats  tacking,  and  taking 

!  part  in  the  fight.  The  hostile  flotilla,  find- 
ing  they  were  likely  to  be  roughly  treated, 
edged  away  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  Cyane 
closely  pursued,  the  land  batteries  opened 
their  fire  on  her.  The  Cerere  now  per- 
ceiving the  gun-boats  and  her  consort,  the 
Fama,  using  their  sweeps  to  escape  into  the 


barhour,  hauled  down  her  colours,  but  being 
reinforced  by  men  sent  off  from  the  shore, 
she  rehoisted  her  flag.  It  was  not  long 
before  her  overcrowded  decks  were  strewed 
with  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  Cyane 
was  so  crippled  in  her  masts  and  rigging  by 
the  fire  of  the  land  and  floating  batteries, 
and  ail  her  sails  so  completely  riddled  by 
grape  and  langridgc,  that  she  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  possession  of  her  oppo- 
nent, who  had  struck  her  flag  a  second  time, 
or  even  to  haul  off  from  the  land  batteries, 
which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  her.  But, 
fortunately,  the  Espoir  and  some  of  the  Sici- 
lian gun-boats  coming  to  her  assistance,  she 
was  towed  out  of  the  bay ;  the  Cerere  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  opportunity,  slided  round 
the  mole  head  into  the  harbour. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  FRENCH  FLEET  IN  THE  BASQUE  ROADS— DESTRUCTION  OF  A 
DETACHMENT  OF  THE  TOULON  FLEET  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 


j  During  the  late  French  revolutionary  war, 
J  the  French  government,  desirous  of  prevent- 
;  ing  the  contemplated  attack  on  the  French 
'  West  India  islands  by  the  English,  ordered 
the  French  fleet  from  Brest  to  rendezvous 
in  the  Basque  Roads,  and  having  liberated 
the  ships  blockaded  in  L'Orient  by  the 
British  squadron,  to  make  for  the  West 
Indies  for  the  relief  of  Martinique,  then 
blockaded  by  the  English. 

The  English  admiralty,  in  consequence  of 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Keats,  made  in 
the  month  of  April,  1807,  of  the  feasibility 
of  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet  lying  in  the 
Isle  d'Aix  Roads,  by  the  attack  of  bombs, 


Conflict,  Contest,  Fervent,  and  Growler,  12 
guns  each ;  and  the  schooner  Whiting. 

The  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  ten 
sail-of-thc-line — namely,  the  Ocean  (Ad- 
miral Allemande's  ship),  120  guns;  the 
Fbudroyant,  80  guns;  the  Costard,  Tour- 
vitle,  Rrffu/ux,  Jean  Bart,  Jemappe,  Tonnerre, 
Aquilon,  and  Vtlle  de  Varsovte,  74  guns  each ; 
the  Calcutta,  50  guns ;  and  the  four  frigates 
Indieme,  Elbe,  Pallas,  and  H or  tense,  all  lay 
at  anchor  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  Isle  d'Aix  and  the  Boyart  Shoal. 

Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  English, 
the  French  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
for  the  inner  protected  road  of  Isle  d'Aix. 


fire-vessels,  and  rockets,  covered  and  pro-  There,  in  a  strong  position,  covered  on  the 
teeted  by  a  squadron,  sent  instructions  |  one  side  by  the  Isle  d'Aix,  and  on  the  other 
to  Lord  Gambier,  then  off  Ushant,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Channel  fleet  to  the  Basque 
Roads,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  then 
rendezvousing  there. 

On  March  17th,  1809,  the  English  ad- 
miral anchored  in  the  entrance  of  the  roads, 


with  the  following  vessels : — Caledonia,  120 
guns ;  Cetsar  and  Gibraltar,  80  guns  each  ; 
the  Hero,  Donegal,  Resolution,  Theseus, 
Valiant,  Illustrious,  Bellona,  and  Revenge, 
74  guns  each;  the  gun-frigates  Indefati- 
gable, 48 ;  Emerald,  36 ;  Union,  Pallas,  and 
Mediator,  82  guns  each ;  the  gun-brig  sloops 
Beagle,  Doterel,  and  Foxhound,  18  guns 
each;  the  Lyra  and  the  Redpole,  10  each; 
the  bomb-shipt  Thunder  and  jEtna;  the 
gun-brigs  Insolent,  14  guns ;  the  Encounter, 


by  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  whose  guns  reached 
the  range  of  those  of  the  citadel  d'Aix, 
it  was  drawn  up  in  two  parallel  lines,  each 
about  seven-eighths  of  a  statute  mile  in 
length,  and  each  vessel  about  250  yards 
apart.  At  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 
outer  lino  lay  the  three  frigates  Indienne, 
Pallas,  and  Hortense ;  the  Elbe  being 
moored  the  headmost  ship  in  the  second 
or  inner  line :  their  exact  position  was — 

lnditnnt.  I  I  art  nut.  Pailat. 
Fottdroyant.  Vmtovit.  Oct  an.  Rtavhu.  Cassard.  Calcutta. 
Tonntrrt.  Jtmmppe.    Aquilon.    JWvtUe.  JSft*. 

At  the  distance  of  about  110  yards  in  front 
of  the  line  of  frigates,  a  formidable  boom 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  composed  of 
cables  of  great  diameter,  and  chains  twisted 
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together,  and  secured  by  anchors  at  each  end, 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  five-and-a-half 
tons  each,  was  thrown  across  the  channel 
leading  from  Basque  Road  to  Aix  Road; 
and  the  hoats  of  the  fleet — seventy-three  in 
number — were  stationed  near  the  boom  in 
five  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  towing  away  the  fireships  as  they  ap- 
proached. The  anchorage  was  also  pro- 
tected by  batteries  on  the  isles  d'Aix 
and  d'Oleron,  mounted  with  numerous  guns 
and  mortars  of  the  largest  description. 

On  April  3rd,  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the 
JmperieuM,  joined  the  British  fleet:  soon 
afterwards,  twelve  fire  and  three  explosive 
vessels  arrived.  The  first  were  designed  to 
burn  without  immediate  explosion ;  the 
others  were  filled  with  live  shells,  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  stones,  and  every  kind  of 
destructive  missiles.  The  explosive  vessels 
contained  1,500  barrelsof  gunpowder,  started 
into  puncheons  placed  end  upwards,  fastened 
by  cables  wound  round  them,  and,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance,  having  moistened  sand 
rammed  down  between  them :  upon  the  top 
of  the  mass  of  combustibles  lay  between 
three  and  four  hundred  shells,  charged  with 
fusees,  and  nearly  as  many  thousand  hand- 
grenades. 

The  arrangements  for  the  attack  having 
been  completed,  on  the  11th  Rear-admiral 
Stopford  was  ordered  to  take  station  with 
the  Ceuar,  Theieus,  three  fireships,  and  all 
the  boats  of  tho  fleet,  about  three  miles 
nearer  to  the  hostile  fleet  than  the  position 
of  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet,  in 
order  to  throw  rockets  into  such  ships  as 
might  be  exposed  to  the  attack.  At  the 
same  time  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 
moved  to  the  respective  stations  assigned 
them.  The  Jmperieuse,  Aigle,  Unicorn,  and 
Pallas  anchored  about  a  gunshot  and  a-half 
from  the  boom,  in  order  to  support  tbe 
boats  of  the  fleet  which  were  to  accompany 
tbe  fireships,  and  to  receive  the  crews  of 
each  on  their  return,  after  having  ignited  the 
fire-vessels.  The  Redpole  and  Lyra  were 
stationed  with  hoisted  lights,  but  screened 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  to  guide  the 
fireships  in  their  course  to  the  attack. 

At  about  half-past  eight,  p.m.,  of  a  dark 
and  tempestuous  night,  the  Mediator  (which 
had  been  fitted  up  as  a  fireship)  and  the 
other  fire-vessels,  which  were  stationed 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  British  fleet, 
cut  their  cables,  and  made  sail  for  their 
destination.  Lord  Cochrane,  with  a  lieute- 
and  a  gig's  crew  of  the  Imperialist, 
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went  on  board  one  of  the  fireships,  taking 
under  his  direction  one  of  the  explosive 
vessels.  At  a  quarter  to  nine,  p.m.,  Captain 
Woolridge  ran  the  Mediator  at  right  angles 
against  the  boom,  which,  yielding  to  the 
shock,  and  a  passage  being  thus  opened,  the 
other  fire-vessels  followed.  Instantly  a  tre- 
mendous fire  was  opened  by  the  French 
ships,  but  the  crews  of  the  British  vessels 
and  boats,  nowise  appalled,  made  direct  for 
the  enemy's  fleet,  amidst  a  heavy  fire  of 
bombs,  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  musketry 
from  the  batteries  on  both  sides,  and  the 
fleet  in  their  front;  steering  their  vessels, 
charged  to  the  brim  with  the  most  com- 
bustible materials,  right  into  the  middle  of 
a  concentric  fire  of  a  shower  of  bombs  and 
projectiles.  To  escape  destruction,  the 
French  ships  instantly  cut  or  slipped  their 
cables.  The  burning  convoy  having  been 
launched  into  the  enemy's '  anchorage,  its 
brave  pilots  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  ships  appointed  to  receive  them.  Be- 
sides the  danger  arising  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  they  were  exposed  not  only  to  the 
shower  of  cast  metal  which  was  thrown  by 
the  explosion  in  every  direction,  but  also  to 
many  of  the  rockets  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  rigging  of  the  fireships,  taking  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  intended.  Captain 
Woolridge,  lieutenants  Brent  and  Peach, 
and  one  seaman  of  the  Mediator,  and  Cap- 
tain Joyce,  and  a  midshipman  of  the  Zephyr, 
not  quitting  their  vessels  till  they  were  on 
fire  fore  and  aft,  the  first-mentioned  band  of 
heroes  were  blown  out  of  their  ship,  and  the 
last  were  obliged  to  jump  into  the  sea  to 
save  their  lives ;  the  fusees,  which  had  been 
calculated  to  allow  fifteen  minutes  for  the 
assailants  to  get  out  of  the  effect  of  the 
explosion,  having  burnt  too  quickly — an 
occurrence  occasioned  by  a  sudden  rise  of 
the  wind.  Dark  as  was  the  night,  the  sky 
soon  became  illuminated  with  the  glare  of 
the  many  vast  fires;  and  what  with  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  from  the  forts  and  the 
retreating  ships,  the  flight  of  shells  and 
rockets  from  the  fire-vessels,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  the  sides  of  the  hostile 
ships  in  the  back-ground,  a  scene  truly 
awful  and  sublime  presented  itself  to  tbe 
vision  of  the  assailants.  At  nine,  p.m.,  the 
first  of  the  explosive  vessels  blew  up  with  a 
tremendous  violence  at  about  110  yards 
from  the  Indienne,  and  in  about  ten  min- 
utes after,  tbe  second,  almost  under  her 
bowsprit,  but  without  doing  her  the  least 
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The  dawn  of  day  displayed  the  discom-  | 
fiture  of  the  enemy.  Seven  sail-of-the- 
line  were  lying  aground.  Lord  Cochrane 
immediately  telegraphed  the  Caledonia, 
Lord  Gambier's  flag-ship—"  Half  the  fleet 
can  destroy  the  enemy ;  eleven  on  shore ; 
only  two  afloat."  The  first  signal  was  made 
|  at  a  quarter  to  six,  a.m.  j  the  last,  at  half- 
past  nine,  a.m. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  last  signal, 
Lord  Gambier  telegraphed  the  fleet  to  weigh ; 
but  he  suspended  the  execution  of  the  signal, 
by  telegraphing  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to 
meet  him  on  board  the  Caledonia ;  and  I 
when  the  conference  was  ended,  the  fleet  I 
got  under  weigh  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  j 
and  at  half-past  eleven  re-anchored  at 


A.M. 

about  ten  miles'  distance  from  the  grounded 
ships. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  tide  rose,  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  removing  the 
whole  of  his  ships,  except  three  sail-of-thc- 
linc,  into  deep  water  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  river  Charcnte.  These  three  sail 
were  aground  on  Pallais  Shoal,  near  the  isle 
of  Madame.  The  Mlna  bomb,  covered  by 
the  gun-brigs  Insolent,  Conflict,  and  Growler, 
was  now  ordered  to  proceed  towards  Aix 
Road,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  the 
vessels  on  the  Pallais  Shoal;  and  Captain 
Bligh  was  directed  to  take  under  his  orders 
,  the  Valiant,  Bellona,  and  Revenge,  with  the 
frigates  and  sloops,  and  to  anchor  them  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  Boyart  Shoal,  to  be 
ready  to  support  the  bomb-vessel  and  the 
brigs. 

During  these  operations,  Lord  Cochrane 
observing  the  Calcutta,  Aquilon,  and  Regulus 
preparing  to  escape,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
two,  p.m.,  advanced  with  the  Imperieuse  to 
attack  the  grounded  ships.    Immediately  a 
heavy  fire  was  poured  in  upon  him  from  the 
batteries  on  the  isles  of  Aix  and  Oleron,  and 
from  the  enemy's  vessels  afloat  and  aground. 
In  nowise  daunted,  he  cannonaded  the  Cal~ 
,  cutta,  which  soon  surrendered  to  him ;  but 
|  the  enemy's  fire  increasing  in  effect  and 
!  rapidity,  he  made  signals  that  his  ship 
was  in  distress,  and  required  immediate 
assistance.    It  was  not,  however,  till  near 
;  four  o'clock  that  he  was  joined  by  Captain 
i  Bligh's  squadron,  which  uniting  in  the  at- 
|  tack,  before  five  o'clock  the  Aquilon  and 
|  Varsovie  surrendered.    The  prisoners  being 
removed,  the  three  captured  ships  were  set 
on  fire.     At  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
set  fire  to  the  Tonnerre;  and  they  subse- 
quently fired  the  Indienne.    Their  loss  was 

i 

i  .  


also  increased  by  the  Jean  Bart  ground- 
ing in  their  retreat,  which  was  fired.  Their 
loss  in  men  must  have  been  considerable ; 
that  of  the  British  was  two  officers  and 
eight  men  killed,  and  nine  officers  and 
twenty-six  men  wounded. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  attack  was  attri- 
butable to  the  following  causes : — 1,  the  in- 
adequate support  of  Lord  Cochrane  by  Lord 
Gambier ;  2,  the  deficiency,  in  number,  of 
the  explosive  and  fire-vessels ;  3,  the  inef- 
ficient force  of  vessels  of  a  light  draught  of 
water;  and  4,  the  firing  of  the  fireships  before 
their  passing  the  boom,  or  even  before  they 
were  abreast  of  the  two  vessels  stationed  as 
their  guides.  Tho  lull  of  the  wind,  occa- 
sioned by  the  effect  of  the  first  explosion, 
also  contributed  to  prevent  the  fire-vessels 
reaching  the  enemy's  line  before  they  ex- 
ploded. That  in  which  Lord  Cochrane  was 
aboard  blew  up  outside  the  boom.  The 
attack  being  also  commenced  in  the  dark, 
many  of  the  fire-vessels  mistook  their  course, 
and  consequently  failed  in  the  purpose  in- 
tended. The  reason  that  Bear-admiral 
Stopford  did  not  join  in  the  attack  when 
.the  boom  was  forced,  was,  that  the  state  of 
the  weather  was  too  boisterous  to  admit  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command. 

On  this  exploit,  and  its  imperfect  execu- 
tion, Napoleon  Buonaparte  thus  expressed 
himself  while  in  St.  Helena: — "Cochrane 
not  only  could  have  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  French  fleet,  but  he  might  and  would 
have  taken  them  out,  had  the  English  ad- 
miral supported  him  as  he  ought  to  have 
done;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  signal 
made  by  the  French  admiral  for  every  one 
to  shift  for  himself,  they  became  panic- 
struck,  and  cut  their  cables.  Their  dread 
of  the  fireships  was  so  great,  that  they  ac- 
tually threw  their  powder  overboard,  so  that 
they  could  have  offered  very  little  resistance. 
Fear  deprived  the  French  captains  of  their 
senses.  Had  Cochrane  been  supported,  he 
would  have  taken  every  one  of  the  ships." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  just  criti- 
cism. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  during  the  absence 
of  the  blockading  fleet  under  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  five 
sail-of-the-line,  two  frigates,  one  corvette, 
and  sixteen  brigs,  under  Rear-admiral  Baudin, 
with  troops  and  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
the  French  in  Barcelona,  who  were  cut  off 
by  the  Spaniards  from  direct  communication 
with  France,  sailed  from  Toulon  Roads  for 
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the  bay  of  Rosas.  The  absence  of  the 
British  fleet  was  occasioned  from  Colling- 
wood  receiving  information  that  the  French 
intended  to  make  the  attempt  to  escape; 
and  to  afford  them  the  opportunity,  leaving 
the  frigates  Pomone  and  Aletatt  in  obser- 
vation, he  retired  with  the  fleet  from  its 
station  off  Cape  St.  Sieie,  and  proceeded 
off  Cape  San  Sebastian,  between  which  and 
Barcelona  he  established  his  craising-ground, 
in  full  expectation  of  intercepting  the  French 
squadron.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  the 
captain  of  the  Pomone  bringing  intelligence 
of  the  sailing  of  the  enemy,  Rear-admiral 
Martin,  with  six  of  the  best  sailing  ships, 
was  dispatched  in  pursuit.  In  the  evening 
of  the  25tb,  the  enemy  being  discovered 
between  Cette  and  Frontignan,  all  sail  was 
set  in  chase,  and  the  British  nearing  the 
land  as  well  as  the  enemy,  the  ships  of 
war  were  forced  to  separate  from  the  con- 
vov,  end  run  on  shore,  where  they  were 
burned  by  their  crews  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  transports,  under  convoy 


of  one  of  the  frigates,  had  taken  refuse 
in  the  bay  of  Rosas,  under  the  protection 
of  the  castle  and  batteries.    There  they 
were,  on  the  31st  of  October,  assailed  by 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  (namely,  one 
74,  two  frigates,  and  three  brig-sloops)  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hallowell,  whom 
Lord  Collingwood  had  dispatched  on  that 
service.    The  boats  rapidly  advancing,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  respective  lieute- 
nants of  the  squadron,  proceeded  after  dark 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  protected  by 
strong  batteries,  guarded  by  boarding  net- 
ting, and  every  way  prepared.    The  first 
object  of  their  attack  was  the  frigate,*which, 
in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  castle,  the  gun-  . 
boats,  and  the  musketry  on  the  beach,  the  | 
nettings  of  the  ship,  and  the  pikes  of  the  , 
enemy,  was  carried  in  the  course  of  a  few  I 
minutes.     The  other  armed  vessels  were 
taken  in  the  same  way;  and  by  dawn  of 
day  every  vessel  was  either  taken  or  burned. 
In  this  daring  enterprise,  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  fifteen  killed  and  forty-five 
wounded. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  IONIAN  I8LE8  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN— OF  THE  ISLE 
OF  BOURBON,  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN— AND  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  MARTINIQUE  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  DOMINGO  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  an  expedition, '  they  arrived  off  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
consisting  of  a  combined  naval  and  military  On  the  22nd,  the  troops  were  landed  about 
force,  under  the  respective  commands  of ,  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Paulo. 
Captain  Stranger  and  Brigadier-general \  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  town, 
Oswald,  sailed  from  Messina,  and  arrived  batteries,  magazines,  public  stores,  and 
off  Cephalonia  on  the  28th.  The  troops  above  120  guns  of  different  calibre,  were 
were  no  sooner  landed  and  formed,  than  in  possession  of  the  assailants.  But  an  ap- 
the  French  governor  surrendered  Zante,  pearance  of  a  strong  French  force  collecting 


Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo ;  Corfu  and 
the  other  islands  were  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  remained  permanently  in  the 
occupation  of  Great  Britain. 

The  harbour  or  bay  of  St.  Paulo,  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  having  long  been  the  rendezvous 
of  French  cruisers  on  the  Indian  station, 
Commodore  Rowley,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  British  force  cruising  off  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  concerted 
measures  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Keating, 
commanding  the  troops  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Rodriguez,  which  had  recently 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  for 
the  capture  of  the  bay  of  St.  Paulo,  and 
the  shipping  in  the  road.  Accordingly,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  they  embarked  with 
about  600  troops  and  seamen  at  Fort 
i,  island  of  Rodriguez.  On  the  20th, 
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on  the  hills,  induced  the  British  to  re- 
embark  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  until 
they  received  the  co-operation  of  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition.  This  being  effected, 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  troops,  ma- 
rines, and  seamen  were  again  disembarked, 
when  the  enemy  sent  in  proposals  to  capitu- 
late. By  the  terms  oil  capitulation,  the 
conquerors  were  repossessed  of  their  acqui- 
sitions of  the  21st,  together  with  a  French 
frigate  of  44  guns,  and  four  richly  laden 
Indiamen,  which  that  vessel  had  recently 
captured. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  a  naval  snd 
military  expedition  sailed  from  Jamaica, 
against  the  island  of  Martinique.  The 
landing  was  effected  without  resistance; 
but  in  an  action  which  soon  took  place, 
the  enemy  being  defeated,  retired  to  Fort 
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Bourbon.  That  stronghold  being  invested, 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  3,000  men,  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  reduction  of 
this  last  possession  of  the  French  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo  and  its  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  2,000  men. 

Connected  with  the  expedition  against 
Martinique,  we  shall  here  narrate  a  gallant 
affair  which  deserves  to  be  commemorated. 
On  the  22nd  of  February,  1809,  some  of 
the  French  squadron  who  had  anchored  in 
the  port  of  L' Orient,  and  amongst  them  the 
three  74-gun  ships  Courageux,  Polonait,  and 
HautpoU,   attempted  to  escape  from  it 
unseen,  and  sailed  for  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique.   But  on  their  way  thither,  the 
Freuch  commodore  having  learnt  that  the 
island  had  surrendered  to  the  English, 
entered  the  Saintes,  determining  to  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  crossing  over  to  Basse- 
terre Guadeloupe.   He  had  scarcely  cast 
anchor  before  he  was  blockaded  there  by 
a  superior  British  force,  both  of  ships-of- 
the-Une  and  of  land  troops;  for  the  har- 
bour of  Saintes  having  three  entrances,  and 
being  therefore  difficult  to  blockade,  it  was 
thought  fit  to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the 
islands,  in  order  to  drive  the  French  ships 
out  to  sea,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  islands, 
which  had  always  offered  them  a  safe  re- 
fuge.   The  land  troops  having  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  two  8-inch  howitzers 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  completely  over- 
looking the  harbour,  and  having  brought 
them  to  bear  with  great  effect,  the  three 
French  line-of-battle  ships  began  to  get 
under  weigh  and  sail  out  of  the  windward 
passage ;  but  although  favoured  by  a  very 
dark  night,  they  were  immediately  perceived 
by  the  British  in-sbore  squadron,  which  gave 
the  preconcerted  signal  to  the  admiral 
outside,  and  a  chase  ensued.    The  first 
vessel  that  got  up  with  the  enemy  was  the 
18-gun  brig  sloop  Recruit,  Captain  Charles 
Napier,*  and  who  in  the  most  spirited  man- 
ner opened  her  fire  on  the  sternmost  ship 
of  the  French,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Neptutie,  who  was  fired  into  by  the  same 
ship,  the  shot  killing  one  and  wounding 
four  of  her  men. 

On  the  next  day,  at  four,  a.m.,  the  Re- 
cruit, by  her  superior  sailing,  again  got  near 
enough  to  discharge  a  broadside  at  the  Haut- 
poU, now  the  rearmost  French  ship,  and  the 
Pompte  was  very  soon  in  a  situation  to  open 

•  Afterwardi  Sir  Charle»  Napier,  commander  of  the 
Baltic  ttee;  in  1864. 


a  distant  fire  from  her  bow  chasers,  all  three 
French  ships,  as  they  steered  in  line  abreast, 
returning  the  fire  with  their  stern  chasers. 
At  half-past  ten,  Captain  Napier  had  his 
sergeant  of  marines  wounded  by  a  shot 
from  one  of  the  French  ships;  but  the 
Recruit  still  persisted  to  harass  them  with 
her  attacks;  and  so  annoying  were  they, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  HautpoU  broached 
to  and  discharged  her  main  and  quarter- 
deck guns,  cutting  away  two  of  the  brig's 
fore  shrouds  on  the  larboard  side,  and  doing 
other  damage  to  her  rigging,  but  fortu- 
nately wounding  no  one.  Even  this  did 
not  intimidate  Captain  Napier ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  HautpoU  resumed  her  course  before 
the  wind,  than  the  Recruit  boldly  ran  across 
her  stern,  pouring  in  one  or  two  broadsides, 
and  receiving  in  return  a  fire  from  the  Haut- 
poWs  stern  chaser.  The  Pompte  occasionally 
joined  in  the  running  fight ;  and  thus  the  day 
passed.  In  the  evening  the  French  ships 
separated ;  the  HautpoU  altering  he,r  course 
to  the  W.N.W.  The  Pompte  immediately 
hauled  up  after  her,  and  was  at  this  time 
about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
latter,  full  five  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of  the 
Courageux  and  Polonait,  and  about  the 
same  distance  ahead  of  the  Neptune.  At 
midnight  the  Pompte  could  no  longer  see 
the  Courageux  and  Polonait,  but  still  kept 
sight  of  the  HautpoU. 

The  chase  continued  all  next  day,  several 
other  ships  joining  in  it ;  but  the  Pompte 
sailed  so  nearly  alike  the  HautpoU,  that  no 
apparent  alteration  took  place  in  the  dis- 
tance between  them ;  till  the  night  coming 
on  very  dark,  about  nine  leagues  off  the 
high  land  of  Porto  Rico,  the  chasing  ships 
were  baffled  by  light  and  variable  winds ; 
and  at  midnight,  only  the  Castor  (12-pounder 
32-gun  frigate)  had  got  so  far  ahead  as  to 
be  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Pompte.   In  i 
the  morning,  before  dawn,  she  shortened 
sail,  and  an  hour  afterwards,  when  within 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the  Hautpolft 
starboard  quarter,  began  a  fire  with  her 
larboard  guns.    In  this  way  the  action  was 
maintained  till  the  Pompte  got  up,  and 
engaging  the  HautpoU,  soon  compelled  her 
(now  a  complete  wreck)  to  strike;  and,  in-  i 
deed,  only  in  time — for  the  opening  daylight 
discovered  the  whole  fleet  advancing  towards 
her.  Thus  terminated  a  running  right,  begun 
to  the  southward  of  Yiena  Fort  Guadeloupe, 
at  ten  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April, 
and  ended  within  eight  leagues  off  Cape 
Toso,  Porto  Rico,  at  a  quarter-past  five  in 
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the  morning  of  the  17th.  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  appointed  Captain  Napier  to  the 
command  of  the  HautpoU  on  the  spot.  She 


was  a  tolerably  fine  ship,  of  1,871  tons,  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  Abcrcrom by,  cruised 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  British  service. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PATRIOT  SPANISH  ARMIES,  AND  THE  GUERILLA  OR 

PARTISAN  WARFARE. 


After  the  reduction  of  Madrid  in  Decem- 
ber, 1808,  Napoleon  detached  a  large  force 
to  Talavera  del  la  Reyna,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon;  and 
Soult,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison 
of  Corunna,  and  his  easy  possession  of 
Ferrol,  Santandcr,  and  all  the  important 
posts  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  was 
ordered  to  leave  Ney  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galicia,  and  march  with  30,000 
men  to  Oporto,  while  Victor  menaced  Por- 
tugal on  its  eastern  frontier;  and  thus  a 
joint  movement  was  to  be  formed  on  Lisbou. 
But  when  it  became  evident  that  a  war  was 
unavoidable  with  Austria,  the  contest  in 
Spain  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of  push- 
ing forward  detachments  into  unsubdued  pro- 
vinces, the  object  of  the  French  was  to  pro- 
vide for  their  safety  by  concentration.  The 
march  on  Cadia  and  Lisbon  was  suspended, 
and  the  respective  corps  d'armee  drew  nearer 
Madrid,  or  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre ; 
or  concentrated  their  forces  within  the  pro- 
vinces of  Galicia,  the  Asturias,  and  Biscay. 
In  this  stage  of  the  war  of  independence,  the 
patriots  were  successful  in  the  Asturias  and 
Biscay,  and  several  important  places  were 
retaken  by  them,  supported  by  English 
ships  of  war,  a  line  of  which  extended  from 
Cape  Finisterre  to  the  Garonne.  By  the 
close  of  the  month  of  June,  Corunna,  Ferrol, 
Vigo,  and  St.  Jago  dc  Compostclla,  the 
capital  of  Galicia,  were  again  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  patriots.  But  these  advan- 
tages were  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the 
enemy's  success  in  other  quarters.    In  fact, 


ish  efforts  and  patriotism  as  the  precedin^ 
one  had  done. 

The  Duke  del  Infantado,  in  his  chivalrous 
self-delusion  of  relieving  Saragossa  and  re- 
covering Madrid,  had  ordered  Venegas  to 
canton  his  troops  at  Ucles,  consisting  of 
8,000  infantry  and  1,800  horse,  to  be  ready 
to  co-operate  in  the  design.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  the  French  under  Victor,  and 
his  army  quickly  put  to  the  rout.  The  fugi- 
tives, in  their  panic,  rushed  headlong  on  the 
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enemy's  artillery,  which  poured  incessant 
showers  of  grapeshot  on  them.  The  victors, 
ou  entering  the  town  of  Ucles,  committed 
the  greatest  atrocities.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  Reding  was  attacked  at  Valls, 
and  after  a  gallant  contest,  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  mountains.  In  this  action 
the  brave  Reding,  who  was  the  brother  of 
the  Swiss  patriot  Aloys  Reding,  received 
four  sabre  wounds,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  soon  after  died.  The  character  of  the 
war  of  independence  at  this  period,  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  victory  gained  on  the  28th 
of  March  by  Victor  over  Cucsta.  On  that 
dav  the  Spanish  general  found  Victor's  corps 
d'armte,  consisting  of  20,000  infantry  and 
3,000  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  front  of  Mc- 
dellin,  a  town  in  the  Guadiana,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.  The  French  infautry 
was  formed  in  six  close  columns,  with  their 
flanks  covered  by  the  cavalry,  and  in  their 
front  were  raised  six  batteries.  Against 
this  formidable  array  Cucsta  commenced 
a  general  attack.  His  infantry  advanced 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  French,  and  the 
first  battery  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  left 
wing.  The  French  cavalry  charging  to 
regain  its  possession,  two  regiments  of 
Spanish  cavalry  and  ten  squadrons  of  chas- 
seurs were  ordered  to  oppose  them ;  but, 
panic-struck,  instead  of  facing  the  foe,  they 
fled  in  consternation  from  the  field.  The 
victors  immediately  directed  their  efforts 
on  the  centre  and  right  wing,  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  force  of  their  artillery 
on  them,  the  Spanish  troops,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  took  to  headlong  flight, 


this  year  dawned  as  unpropitiously  on  Span-  ^pursued  by  the  French  cavalry,  by  whom 


no  quarter  was  given.  Weariness,  rather 
than  compassion  or  compunction,  put  a  stop 
to  the  carnage.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  10,000 ;  and  the 
trophies  of  the  victors  were  4,000  prisoners, 
ten  standards,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of 
cannon.  Two  regiments  of  Swiss  and  Wal- 
loon guards,  disdaining  to  flee,  were  found 
stretched  on  the  battle-field  in  the  very  line 
they  had  occupied.  Cuesta  reassembled  his 
broken  forces  at  Llcrena,  on  the  confines  of 
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Estremadura  and  Andalusia;  and  Victor 
marched  to  the  Tagus,  proceeding  down 
that  river  to  occupy  his  prescribed  position 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  advance  on  Lisbon. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  Soult,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders  to  reduce  Portugal, 
began  his  march  from  Vigo,  reached  Tuy 
on  the  10th,  and  entered  Orense  on  the 
18th.  On  his  road  from  the  last-mentioned 
town,  he  overtook,  on  March  6th,  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  army, 
at  Monterey,  which,  after  a  short  skirmish, 
took  to  flight,  but  were  so  closely  pressed  by 
Franceschi's  cavalry,  which  at  length  head- 
ing them,  and  the  French  infantry  at- 
tacking in  the  rear,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  weak  square ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  sabred  and  bayoneted.  Mon- 
terey and  Chaves,  the  frontier  towns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  quickly  surrendered,  as  did 
also  Braga#on  the  20th  of  March.  On  the 
26th  of  that  month  the  French  army  ap- 
peared before  Oporto ;  and  Soult*s  summons 
to  surrender  being  disregarded,  at  seven 
o'clock  of  the  following  evening,  three 
columns  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  the 
attack  of  the  tumultuary  rabble  who  occu- 
pied the  redoubts,  they  drove  them  in  wild 
confusion  into  the  town,  and  the  fugitives 
were  quickly  followed  by  their  pursuers. 
In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  the  French  were  masters 
of  the  city. 

On  the  death  of  Reding,  Blake  having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  army,  and  his  successor  as  captain- 
general  of  the  province  of  Aragon,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Saragossa.  Suchet,  who 
had  superseded  Junot  in  Aragon,  advanced 
from  Saragossa  with  10,000  infantry  and 
800  cavalry,  against  Blake,  who  was  posted 
in  the  plain  of  Alcanitz,  in  front  of  that 
city.  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
May,  the  hostile  armies  were  in  front  of 
each  other.  In  the  action  which  ensued, 
no  result  was  obtained  by  either  side ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  a 
drummer  spreading  a  false  report  of  the 
approach  of  a  formidable  body  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  French  fled  in  confusion  towards 
Saragossa.  Blake,  inspirited  by  this  event, 
on  the  14th  of  June  appeared  before  Sara- 
gossa with  an  army  of  17,000  men.  On 
the  following  morning,  he  was  attacked 
by  Suchet  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Spanish  right  wing,  being  fiercely  as- 
sailed, was  broken.    To  prevent  a  total 
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rout,  Blake  withdrew  his  army,  and  retreated 
to  Belchite,  whither  he  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed and  attacked  by  Suchet.   After  a  few 
shots  had  been  fired  by  each  side,  a  Srench  ' 
shell  falling  into  the  middle  of  a  Spanish  : 
regiment,  the  men  were  so  panic-struck,  j 
that  they  took  to  flight.  The  panic  instantly  | 
spread ;  a  second  and  a  third  regiment  took 
to  their  heels ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
generals  were  left  with  only  a  few  officers 
in  the  midst  of  the  position.  Artillery, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  all  the  materiel 
of  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  22nd  of  May  and  the  11th  of  June, 
Ballasteros  had  been  defeated  by  Bonnet  at 
the  passage  of  the  Deba,  and  at  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella. 

At  this  time  Vencgas,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  Andalusia,  consisting  of  about 
30,000  men,  was  at  Aranjues,  threatening 
Madrid.  The  intrusive  king  ordered  Se- 
bastiani  to  advance  against  him  with  24,000 
infantry  and  4,000  horse.  The  attack  was 
first  made  on  the  patriots  in  the  gardens 
of  the  palace,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  Spanish  general,  encouraged  by  this 
partial  success,  advanced  to  Almonacid,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  upon  the  heights 
near  that  town,  in  expectation  that  Sebas- 
tiani  would  renew  his  attack.  The  French  I 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  unem- 
ployed. On  the  18th  of  August  they  ad-  j 
vanced  to  the  attack,  and  though  the  action  1 
was  contested  with  great  spirit  by  the  ! 
patriots,  Venegas  was  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  baggage, 
and  6,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. The  remains  of  the  routed  army 
fled  to  the  recesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

An  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter was  now  about  to  take  place,  in 
which  the  eagles  of  France  were  seen  flee-  i 
ing  before  the  undisciplined  battalions  of  the 
patriots.  The  Dnc  del  Parque,  who,  with 
the  army  formerly  commanded  by  the  Mar- 
quis Romana,  having  taken  a  strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  Tamanes,  a  town  situated 
in  the  province  of  Leon,  in  the  mountains 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Puerto  de 
Banos,  had  recently  joined  his  forces  with 
the  Lusitanian  legion  under  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  On  October  the  18th,  General 
Marchand  advanced  against  the  Spanish 
position,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  The 
French  were  successful  on  the  left  of  their 
attack ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  patriots, 
falling  back  on  their  strong  ground,  poured 
so  destructive  a  fire  on  the  enemy,  that 
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March  and  rapidly  retreated,  with  the  loss 
of  1,500  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery. 
Elated  with  this  transient  gleam  of  sue- 
the  central  junta  now  entertained  san- 
guine hopes  of  recovering  Madrid.  They  ac- 
cordingly raised  Vene^as'  army  to  50,000 
men,  and  appointed  Areizaga — a  brave  young 
man,  one  of  their  partisans— to  its  command, 
with  orders  to  advance  and  capture  the 
capital.  The  inexperienced  general,  par- 
taking of  the  rashness  and  blind  confidence 
of  his  patrons,  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  advanced 
into  the  open  plains  of  La  Mancha  against 
Scbastiani,  whom  Joseph  had  ordered  to 
take  post  to  defend  the  capital.  The 
French  army  consisted  of  30,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  cavalry.  Areiza^a's  army 
amounted  to  50,000,  of  whom  7,000  were 
cavalry,  with  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  Se- 
bastiani's  advanced  guard  lay  at  Ocana,  a 
city  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  side  of  New 
Castile. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November, 
Areizaga  advanced  againat  Ocana.  Zagas 
attacked  the  French  cavalry  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  drove  them  back.  At  the 
same  time,  Laval's  division,  which  had  ad- 
vanced against  the  Spanish  centre  and  right, 
was  received  with  bo  shattering  a  fire,  that 
its  ranks  began  to  reel ;  but  Gerard's  division 
rapidly  advancing  to  their  relief,  the  Spanish 
right  wing  was  broken,  and  their  confusion 
was  completed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
centre  now  experiencing  the  same  fate,  the 
whole  army  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder 
towards  the  Sierra  Morena,  pursued  and 
cut  down  on  all  sides  by  the  merciless 
French  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  patriots 
was— in  killed,  4,000,  and  26,000  prisoners. 
That  of  the  French  was  1,700  killed  and 
wounded.  The  trophies  of  the  victors  were 
twenty-six  standards,  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  all  the  baggage  aud  ammunition 
of  the  routed  army. 

This  series  of  disasters  of  the  patriots  was 
consummated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  army 
of  the  Due  del  Parque,  who,  after  his  re- 
pulse of  March  and,  had  advanced  towards 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  to  co-operate  with 
Areizaga  in  the  contemplated  movement  on 
Madrid  :  but  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Ocana,  lie  began  to 
retreat,  pursued  by  Kellermann.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  the  French  general  came 
up  with  him  at  Alba  dc  Tonnes.  The 
French  were  repulsed  by  the  infantry,  but 
the  cavalry  took  to  flight  the  moment  tho 


French  horse  attacked  them.  The 
torious  cavalry  then  charged  the  Spanish 
infantry,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  the  Spanish  infantry, 
forming  itself  into  an  oblong  square,  re- 
treated towards  Tamanes ;  but  when  within 
sight  of  the  spot  on  which,  one  month  before, 
they  had  worsted  the  enemy,  a  French 
patrol  appearing,  in  a  panic  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  and  took 
to  headlong  flight,  abandoning  their  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  and  baggage. 

It  now  remains  to  narrate  the  sieges  of 
Sara^ossa  and  Gerona,  from  which  place* 
the  enemy  had  been  gloriously  repulsed  in 
the  preceding  year.  No  sooner  was  the 
disastrous  hattles  of  Tudela  and  Gammal 
fought — (on  the  22nd and  30th  of  November, 
of  the  preceding  year,  by  the  first  of  which 
the  fate  of  the  patriot  armies  had  been 
sealed  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  by  the 
second,  the  passage  to  the  capital  opened  to 
the  enemy) — than  the  Saragossans,  aware 
that  the  first  object  of  the  enemy  would  be 
the  attempt  to  reduce  their  city,  vigorously 
prepared  for  the  attack.  The  defences  of 
the  place,  and  of  its  suburbs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ebro,  had  been  considerably  strength- 
ened since  the  last  siege.  Three  days,  by  a 
general  order,  were  allowed  to  all  women, 
men  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  boys 
under  fourteen,  to  leave  the  town,  and  be 
provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  whither- 
soever they  went ;  but  so  ardent  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  animated  the  whole  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  not  one  of  them  left  the  place  to 
which  they  were  so  much  attached. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Marshal 
Moncey,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
appeared  before  Saragossa,  and  on  the  20th 
the  trenches  were  opened.  On  tho  follow- 
ing morning,  the  fortified  outpost  of  Monte 
Torre ro  was  attacked  and  carried ;  but  an 
assault  on  the  suburb  beyond  the  Ebro,  on 
the  22nd,  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
slaughter  of  the  enemy.  The  town  having 
been  completely  invested  on  both  aides  by 
the  24th,  a  powerful  fire  was  opened  on  the 
night  of  the  2ttth  on  the  city  walls.  At 
this  period  of  the  siege,  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  into  execution  by  the  heroic 
women  of  Saragossa : — A  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  was  decoyed  into  the  town  by 
a  stratagem  devised  by  the  women  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  into  a  regiment,  to  the 
number  of  800,  under  the  command  of  the 
Countess  of  Benita.  A  number  of  white 
handkerchiefs  waved  on  the  battlements  and 
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ramparts,  which  the  French  deeming  tokens  | 
of  submission,  a  strong  party  advanced  for- 
ward ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  within  reach, 
than  they  were  furiously  attacked  bv  both 
the  male  inhabitants  and  the  women,  and 
totally  destroyed.  Many  of  the  female  com- 
batants were  killed  and  wounded. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the 
Saragossans  were  destined  to  endure  all  the 
horrors  incidental  to  the  most  fearful  and 
tremendous  sieges.  Junot,  who  had  at  this 
period  taken  the  command  of  the  besieg- 
ing force,  had  recourse  to  a  tremendous 
bombardment,  which  was  continued  for 
several  successive  days  and  nights;  for 
security  from  the  shells,  which  were  pro- 
fusely thrown  into  the  devoted  city,  the 
women  and  children,  and  the  old  and  in- 
firm part  of  the  population,  took  refuge  in 
the  cellars.  Some  of  these  dismal  recesses 
became  the  hotbeds  of  disease  and  infec- 
tion, and  the  consequent  contagion  was 
much  more  destructive  of  the  lives  of  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants  of  the  city,  than  the 
shot  and  shell  of  their  merciless  foe.  By 
the  middle  of  January,  all  the  fortified  posts 
outside  the  ramparts  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy. 

In  this  state  of  the  siege,  Marshal  Lannes 
assumed  the  command  of  the  besieging 
I  army,  and  the  bombardment  proceeded  with 
|  renewed  vigour.  To  his  demand  of  sur- 
render, Palafox's  reply  was,  that  it  would 
more  redound  to  the  honour  of  Marshal 
Lannes  to  gain  possession  of  Saragossa  by 
manly  courage  with  the  sword,  than  by 
bombardment.  The  French  marshal,  irri- 
tated by  the  gallant  reply  of  his  antagonist, 
opened,  on  the  following  morning,  so  de- 
structive a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the 
town  and  its  walls,  that  three  practicable 
trenches  were  soon  made  in  the  latter.  The 
enemy,  advancing  to  the  assault  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  which 
lasted  the  whole  night,  obtained  possession 
of  the  convents  of  the  Angustines  and 
Santa  Engracia.  In  this  desperate  contest, 
women  mingled  with  the  combatants,  and 
over  their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers,  they 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  to  avenge  their  deaths 
and  die  with  them.  During  the  struggle  in 
this  quarter,  the  Poles  in  the  French  service 
entered  the  Rua  Quemada,  and  obtained 
possession  of  some  houses  on  the  side  of 
Santa  Engracia.  The  deadly  warfare  was 
now,  as  in  the  former  siege,  to  be  carried  on 
from  house  to  house,  and  room  to  room. 
The  scene  of  deadly  combat  was  there  con- 


tinued till  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay 
heaped  on  each  other,  often  several  feet 
above  the  scene  of  contest;  "but  the  un- 
daunted  foemen,  in  nowise  dis< 


rise  discouraged 


mounting  the  ghastly  pile,  maintained  the 
contest  so  obstinately  that  no  progress  was 
made  on  either  side;  and  not  unfrequently, 
while  still  locked  fast  in  the  deadly  struggle, 
the  whole— dead,  dying,  and  combatanta — 
were  together  blown  into  the  air  by  the 
explosion  of  the  mines  beneath." 

The  suburbs  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
having  been  carried  on  the  7th  and  19th  of 
February,  two-thirds  of  the  city  destroyed, 
and  54,000  of  the  inhabitants*'  and  troops 
having  perished,  while  the  infectious  endemic 
raged  in  every  quarter,  so  that  the  city  had 


ferred  his  authority  to  a  junta,  who  dispatched 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  French  marshal,  re- 
questing a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  three 
days.  Lannes  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
a  shower  of  bombs;  but  he  ultimately 
agreed  to  a  request  for  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities for  twenty-four  hours,  that  a  capitu- 
lation might  be  adjusted  in  the  meantime. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were,  that 
the  garrison  (now  only  2,400,  but  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  amounted  to 
80,000  men),  should  be  conveyed  as  pri- 
soners of  war  to  France.  Augustina  Sara- 
gossa was  among  the  prisoners,  but  being 
in  hospital  at  the  time,  she  availed  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  escape.  As  soon 
as  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
woe- worn  city,  they  inflicted  the  most  mer- 
ciless extortions  and  exorbitant  exactions 
on  the  surviving  inhabitants.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  Saragossa  was  the 
immediate  submission  of  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Aragon,  and  the  fortress  of 
Jaca,  which  commanded  the  chief  pass  from 
that  province  through  the  Pyrenees  into 
France. 

Gerona  had  been  twice  invested,  and  the 
assailants  had  twice  been  driven  back  by  its 
heroic  defenders.  But  the  reduction  of  the 
place  being  an  object  of  deep  interest  to 
the  despoiler  of  Spanish  freedom  and  na- 
tionality, St.  Cyr  received  orders  to  prepare 
for  its  third  investment.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  30,000  men,  the  garrison  of  Gerona 
amounted  to  8,400,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
about  14,000. 

Since  the  last  investment,  the  brave 

•  Of  thin  number,  only  6,000  had  perished  by  the 
sword  ;  the  remainder  had  fallen  ricUms  to  the  r~ 
tuition. 
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Geronans  and  their  gallant  governor,  Ma- 
riano Alvarez,  had  been  vigorously  preparing 
for  the  expected  assault:  the  whole  male 
population,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
age,  had  formed  itself  into  a  corps,  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  garrison.  Women, 
too,  even  of  the  highest  rank  and  station, 
had,  in  imitation  of  the  heroines  of  Sara- 
gossa,  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
called  "The  Company  of  St.  Barbara,"  to 
bear  away  and  attend  to  the  wounded,  and 
perform  whatever  lay  in  their  power  to  aid 
the  defenders  of  the  place. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  enemy  appeared 
on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Ter,  and,  as  soon  as  their  lines  were 
completed,*  summoned  the  garrison.  The 
governor  replying,  that  no  communication 
would  be  held  with  the  enemy  but  "  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,"  an  hour  after  mid- 
night of  the  day  following  the  message,  a 
furious  bombardment  was  opened  on  the 
town.  Immediately  the  whole  population, 
with  the  "company  of  St.  Barbara,"  hastened 
to  their  posts.  The  suburbs  being  soon 
rendered  untenable,  batteries  were  erected 
against  three  sides  of  the  citadel  Monjuic, 
which  constituted  the  principal  defence  of 
the  place.  The  breaching-batteries  having 
thundered  incessantly  on  that  fortress  for  a 
fortnight,  a  wide  opening  was  effected  in  its 
walls.  On  the  moming  of  the  8th  of  July, 
6,000  men,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous 
bombardment,  advanced  to  the  assault,  but 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  the  breach.  Twice  again  the 
assailants  renewed  the  attack,  and  twice 
they  were  driven  back  by  their  opponents. 
In  these  various  attempts,  the  euemy  had 
sustained  a  loss  of  1,000  men. 

Having  held  out  thirty-seven  days  since 
the  practicable  breach  had  been  made, 
Monjuic  became  no  longer  tenable,  its  de- 
fences being  utterly  destroyed.  That  for- 
tress was  therefore  abandoned,  and  its  in- 
trepid garrison  of  500  men,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  retired  into  Gcrona,  having  lost 
half  of  their  original  complement  in  its 
defence. 

About  the  end  of  August,  the  garrison 
was  greatly  reduced  by  death  and  wounds, 
and  the  epidemic  which  had  broken  out 
about  the  end  of  June,  had  become  so  con- 
tagious, that  the  hospitals  could  no  longer 
contain  the  required  numbers;  but  not  a 
word  respecting  capitulation  was  heard 
throughout  the  city.  In  that  critical  moment 
Blake  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place, 
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and  so  manoeuvred  as  to  be  able  to  throw 
a  large  convoy  of  supplies  and  8,000  men 
into  the  town. 

The  fire  of  the  breaching-batteries  being 
now  recommenced  with  increased  fury,  by 
the  18th  of  September  three  enormous 
breaches  were  rendered  practicable,  and  at 
break  of  day  of  the  19th,  three  massive 
columns  of  the  enemy  (2,000  men  each) 
were  seen  advancing  to  the  assault.  Imme- 
diately the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  hurried  to  their  assigned 
posts,  and  "  calmly  and  silently,  amidst  the 
fire  of  200  pieces  of  artillery,  awaited  death 
in  the  service  of  their  country."  Thrice 
did  the  assailants  mount  the  summit  of  the 
breaches,  and  thrice  were  they  driven  back 
by  their  defenders.  After  a  furious  con- 
test of  two  hours'  duration,  the  assailants 
withdrew  hastily  and  in  disorder,  leaving 
the  battered  walls  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded,  and  their  force  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  one-third  of  its  original  amount. 

St.  Cyr  now  determined  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  thus,  by  famine 
and  disease,  subdue  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Gcrona,  whom  his  ceaseless  bombardment, 
fire  of  artillery,  and  profuse  sacrifice  of 
his  troops,  could  not  discourage— a  deter- 
mination put  into  execution  by  his  successor, 
Augereau,  who  superseded  him  on  the  13th 
of  October,  and  brought  with  him  large  re- 
inforcements from  France. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  nearly  seven 
months,  and  the  garrison  and  population 
were  in  a  famishing  state.  Their  animal 
powers  were  prostrated :  the  contagion  had 
become  so  virulent,  that  the  way  to  the 
burial-place  was  hourly  thronged ;  and  the 
survivors,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the 
dismal  extremity  of  feeding  on  their  own 
hair,  resembled  spectres  haunting  a  city 
of  the  dead.  At  this  period  of  the  glorious 
struggle,  Alvarez  being  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous fever,  the  command  devolved  on  Don 
Julian  de  Bolivar,  who  felt  that  the  time 
was  come  wheu  to  capitulate  would  not  be 
attended  with  dishonour,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  useless  to  protract  the  siege  a 
moment  longer.  A  flag  of  truce  was  there- 
fore sent  to  the  enemy's  camp  proposing  a 
capitulation,  to  which  Augereau  gladly  as- 
sented. On  the  10th  of  November  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  adjusted, 
and  the  diminished  garrison— 4,300  men — 
marched  out  of  the  town,  now  a  heap  of 
ruins,  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  French  prisoners.    Nine  thousand 
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persons  had  perished  daring  the  siege,  of 
whom  4,000  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  The  losa  of  the  enemy,  by  the  sword 
and  disease,  had  been  15,000. 

The  Guerilla  or  Partisan  Warfare,  which 
subsisted  during  the  Spanish  patriot  war  of 
independence,  was  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
two  causes : — first,  the  disasters  which  had 
attended  all  the  operations  of  the  regular 
military  forces;  and,  secondly,  the  exces- 
sive cruelty  and  extortion  of  the  French  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  the 
immense  extent  of  the  contributions  im- 
posed on  them,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
those  contributions  were  levied. 

The  reverses  of  fortune  which  the  Span- 
ish armies  had  sustained  towards  the  close 
of  this  year,  determined  the  various  juntas 
to  have  recourse  to  the  desultory  mode  of 
warfare  which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  junta  of  Seville  at  the  beginning  of  the 
patriotic  struggle,  for  the  purpose  of  sud- 
denly attacking  the  enemy,  arresting  his 
convoys,  and  surprising  his  stragglers  and 
advanced  guards.  The  juntas  of  Badajos, 
Galicia,  and  the  Asturias,  were  among  the 
first  to  sanction  this  species  of  warfare ;  but 
even  without  the  intervention  of  the  public 
authorities,  it  became  general  throughout 
Spain.  The  origin  of  the  partisan  warfare, 
I  to  which  the  remorseless  cruelties  and  un- 
bounded rapine  of  the  French  gave  exis- 
tence, is  well  described  in  the  elder  Mina's 
counter-proclamation  of  retaliation  for  the 
frightful  and  sanguinary  denunciation  of 
Bessieres'  proclamation  of  extermination  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Navarre.  "  The  province 
(namely,  Navarre)  is  covered  with  desola- 
tion ;  everywhere  tears  are  shed  for  the  loss 
of  the  dearest  friends:  the  father  sees  the 
body  of  his  son  hanging,  for  having  had 
the  heroism  to  defend  his  country  ;  the  son 
witnesses  with  despair  his  father  sinking 
under  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  the  parent  of  a  hero 
who  has  fought  for  his  native  land."  And 
this  scene  of  horror  and  cruelty  was  not 
confined  to  a  single  province ;  it  prevailed 
wherever  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  domi- 
nant. "  If  you  inquired,"  says  an  impartial 
historian,  "into  the  private  history  of  any 
member  of  the  guerilla  bands,  it  uniformly 
recounted  some  tale  of  suffering.  One  had 
his  father  murdered  by  the  French  soldiers 
at  the  threshold  of  his  house ;  another  had 
seen  his  wife  violated  and  imprisoned,  or  his 
children  butchered  before  his  eyes ;  a  third 
had  lost  both  his  sons  in  the  war  against  the 


foes  of  his  country ;  a  fourth,  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home,  had  joined  the  bands  in 
the  mountains  as  the  only  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  or  of  wreaking  vengeance.  All 
had,  in  one  way  or  other,  been  driven  by 
suffering  to  forget  every  other  feeling  but 
the  remembrance  of  their  woes,  and  the  de- 
termination to  revenge  them." 

This  desultory  mode  of  warfare,  which 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  where  the  shelter 
of  mountains  rendered  pursuit  difficult,  was 
carried  on  by  its  partisans  under  three  de- 
nominations— guerilla*,  serranat,  and  par- 
tidas.  The  guerillas  were  those  patriot 
bands  which  acted  against  the  enemy  in  the 
northern  and  midland  provinces.  The  ser- 
ranas  were  those  confederates  who  were  em- 
bodied in  mountain  districts,  included  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  in  Anda- 
lusia. These  irregular  troops  were  denomi- 
nated partidat  when  acting  in  small  parties. 

In  these  bands  men  of  all  callings  and 
professions  enrolled  themselves;  and  their 
members  were  not  confined  to  native  Span- 
iards, but  included  many  deserters  from 
the  French  and  English  armies.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  English  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore  to  Corunna,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  French  arrived  at  a  village  surrounded 
by  a  palisade,  where  the  tricolourcd  flag 
waved  on  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church, 
and  the  sentinels  wore  the  French  uniform. 
Some  officers,  approaching  the  village,  were 
informed,  that  for  the  last  three  mouths  200 
marauding  Frenchmen  had  occupied  the 
place,  their  retreat  having  been  cut  off  by 
the  patriots.  They  said  their  commander-in- 
chief  was  a  corporal ;  and  that  "  his  excel- 
lency" was  absent  with  a  shooting-party. 
While  Massena  was  in  Portugal,the  desertion 
from  the  French  ranks  was  so  extensive,  for 
the  purpose  of  marauding,  that  the  deserters 
formed  themselves  into  a  corps  d'armt'c, 
entitled,  "The  11th  Corp  d'ArmSe  of  the 
French  Army."  Their  depredations  at 
length  became  so  injurious  to  their  owu 
countrymen,  that  the  French  marshal  was 
obliged  to  send  a  division  of  his  troops  to 
subdue  them.  After  a  desperate  contest, 
the  marauders  submitted,  and  their  leaders 
were  executed.  The  Spanish  marauding 
chieftain  (Echeverria)  was  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  800  Germans,  deserters  from  the 
French  ranks.  Even  women  were  engaged 
in  this  predatory  mode  of  warfare.  A  fero- 
cious woman,  by  name  Martina,  led  a  band 
of  ruffians  in  Biscay.  She  attempted  to 
form  counter-bands,  under  the  name  of 
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MiqueleU ;  bat  the  project  was  not 
ful.  Counter-predatory  bands  were  also 
formed  by  tbe  Spaniards  themselves,  which 
often  became  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  act 


Ami 


mg  the 

leaders  of  these  were  Echeverria  and  the 
woman  Martina,  both  of  whom  the  elder 
Miii  a  captured  and  executed. 

The  most  distinguished  guerilla  leaders 
were  the  two  Mines  (uncle  and  nephew), 
Espez-y-Mina,  and  Xavier  Mina,  with  Reno* 
vales,  in  Navarre  and  Aragon ;  Portier  atid 
Linza,  in  the  Asturias;  Juan  Martin  Dies, 
iu  Biscay;  Julian  Sanchec,  in  the  Caatiles; 
Juan  Paladea,  in  La  Mancha;  and  Murillo 
Darilla,  in  the  mountainous  districts  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  in  Andalusia.  The  curate  Merino, 
Janegui,  Baron  d'Erolles,  Campanillo,  and 
others,  acquired  much  notoriety  in  this 
species  of  warfare.  Except  Portier,"  d'Erolles, 
Duran,  and  Paladea,  they  had  all  belonged 
to  the  low  condition  of  society.  They  were 
often  designated  from  their  former  employ- 
ments or  professions.  Thus  Janegui  was 
styled  El  Pastor  (the  Shepherd) ;  Merino, 
El  Cura  (the  Priest) ;  Paladea,  El  Medico 


(the  Doctor) ;  Portier,  El  Marguhitt  (the 
Marquis) ;  Juan  Martin  Dies,  who,  previous 
to  the  war  of  independence,  had  been  a 
soldier,  but  had  returned  to  his  original 
occupation  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  styled 
himself  El  Empecinado. 

As  has  been  before  said,  these  bands  in- 
flicted injury  on  the  enemy.  They  often  cut 
off  their  communications,  intercepted  their 
convoys  and  couriers,  and  destroyed  the 
little  forts,  block-houses,  and  redoubts,  which 
were  placed  midway  between  the  towns  to 
preserve  the  communications.  How  for- 
midable they  had  become,  appears  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  common  escort  for  a 
courier  to  the  smallest  distance  was  200 
dragoons;  to  the  French  frontier,  1,400; 
and  3,000,  or  even  a  whole  division,  were  at 
times  necessary  for  the  purpose.  When 
General  Foy  was  sent  by  Masxena  from 
Portugal  to  Paris,  to  ascertain  Napoleon's 
determination  respecting  the  evacuation  of 
his  position  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  his  escort  was  2,000  men ;  and  on 
his  return  to  the  French  marshal  at  Sala- 
manca, consisted  of  a  detachment  of  upwards 
of  3,000  men. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  TN  1809. 


When  the  courier,  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  this  year,  brought  the  English  state 
paper  to  Napoleon,  alluding  to  the  hostile 
preparations  of  Austria  against  France,  the 
French  emperor  immediately  desisted  from 
his  pursuit  of  the  army  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  prepared  for  his  return  to  Paris. 
Halting  at  Valladolid,  he  shut  himself  up 
with  Maret,  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  writer  of  his  despatches.  After 
two  days'  seclusion,  eighty-four  messengers 
were  dispatched  in  different  directions,  with 
orders  to  concentrate  the  French  forces  in 
Germany,  and  Napoleon  himself  act  out  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
23rd.  There  ascertaining  the  hostile  de- 
monstrations making  by  Austria,  which  had 
already  increased  its  regular  army,  and 
called  out  the  landwehr,  or  militia,  he  set 

>  on  foot  negotiations  with  the  cabinet  of 

,  Vienna,  rather  in  order  to  gain  two  or  three 
months'  time  for  his  own  military  prepara- 

j  tions;  than  with  the  hope  or  the  wish  of 
averting  the  approaching  storm.  The  Aus- 
trian cabinet  had  recourse  to  the  same  wiles 

j  of  diplomacy.  Mettcrnich  said  the  propo- 
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sitions  of  his  government  were  merely  de- 
fensive. But  after  three  months  spent  by  the 
statesmen  of  each  country  in  their  diplomatic 
farce,  Austria,  in  the  middle  of  March,  de- 
clared war  against  France  in  the  form  of 
the  following  proclamation  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  dated  at  Vienna,  April  6th : — 

"  The  protection  of  our  country  calls  us 
to  new  exploits.  As  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  preserve  peace  by  means  of  sacrifices,  and 
as  long  as  those  sacrifices  were  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  throne,  with  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  with  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  heart  of  our  bountiful 
sovereign  suppressed  every  painful  feeling 
in  silence;  but  when  all  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve independence  from  the  insatiable  am- 
bition  of  a  foreign  conqueror  prove  fruitless— 
when  nations  are  falling  around  us,  and  when 
lawful  sovereigns  are  torn  from  the  hearts 
of  their  subjects,— when,  in  fine,  the  danger 
of  universal  subjugation  threatens  even  the 
states  of  Austria  and  their  peaceable  inhab- 
itants, then  does  our  country  demand  its 
deliverance  from  us,  and  we  stand  forth  in 
its  defence. 
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"  On  you,  my  brother  soldiers,  are  fixed 
the  eyes  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  those 
who  still  feel  for  national  honour  and  na- 
tional prosperity.  You  shall  not  share  the 
disgrace  of  becoming  the  tools  of  oppres- 
sion. You  shall  not  contribute  to  carry 
on  the  endless  wars  of  ambition  in  distant 
climes.  Your  blood  shall  never  flow  for 
foreign  fleets  and  foreign  covetousness  :  nor 
on  you  shall  ever  the  curse  alight  to  anni- 
hilate innocent  nations,  and,  over  the  bodies 
of  the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try, to  pave  the  way  for  a  foreigner  to  a 
usurped  throne.  A  happier  lot  awaits  you : 
the  liberty  of  Europe  has  taken  refuge  under 
our  banners.  Your  victories  will  loose  its 
fetters  ;  and  your  brothers  in  Germany,  yet 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  long  for  their 
deliverance.  You  are  engaged  in  a  just 
cause,  otherwise  I  would  not  appear  at 
your  head. 

"On  the  fields  of  Ulm  and  Marengo, 
whereof  the  enemy  so  often  reminds  us 
with  ostentatious  pride— on  those  fields  we 
will  renew  the  glorious  deeds  of  Wurtaburg 
and  Ostrach,  of  Stockach  and  Zurich,  of 
Verona,  the  Trebbia,  and  Novi.  We  will 
conquer  a  lasting  peace  for  our  country ; 
but  that  great  object  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  great  virtues.  Unconditional  su- 
bordination, strict  discipline,  persevering 
courage,  and  unshaken  steadiness  in  danger, 
are  the  companions  of  true  fortitude.  Only 
a  union  of  will,  and  a  joint  co-operation  of 
the  whole,  will  lead  to  victory. 

"There  remains  one  consideration  of 
which  I  must  remind  you:  the  soldier  is 
formidable  only  to  the  enemy  in  arms; 
civil  virtues  must  not  be  strangers  to  him : 
out  of  the  field  of  battle,  towards  the  un- 
armed citizens  and  peasants  he  is  moderate, 
compassionate,  humane ;  he  knows  the  evils 
of  war,  and  strives  to  lighten  them." 

Proclamations  in  the  same  strain  were 
also  issued  ; — one  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
the  Austrian  nation,  dated  April  8th ;  and 
one  by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  German 
nations.  Those  proclamations  were  followed 
by  a  manifesto  detailing  the  various  causes 
of  offence  and  provocation  which  Austria 
had  received  from  France,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  the  emperor  had  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace. 

The  announcement  that  Austria  had  com- 
menced war  against  France,  was  contained 
in  a  note  by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  French  troops  in 
Bavaria,  dated  April  9th,  and  couched  in 


the  following  terms: — "According  to  the 
declaration  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  adver- 
tise the  French  general-in-chief,  that  I  have 
orders  to  advance  into  Bavaria  with  the 
troops  under  my  command,  and  to  treat  as 
enemies  all  who  shall  offer  resistance.0 

A  copy  of  this  note,  which  was  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  Paris,  reached  Napoleon 
on  the  12th.  In  less  than  two  hours  after- 
wards he  was  en  route  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. On  the  17th  he  reached  Douauwiirth, 
where  he  published  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  army : — 

"  Soldiers !  The  territory  of  the  confede- 
ration has  been  violated.  The  Austrian 
general  commanded  us  to  flee  at  the  very 
sight  of  his  arms,  and  to  abandon  our 
allies.  I  am  here  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning. 

"  Soldiers !  I  was  surrounded  by  you 
when  the  Austrian  sovereign  came  to  my  bi- 
vouac in  Moravia.  You  then  heard  him 
implore  my  clemency,  and  swear  to  me  the 
friendship  of  a  brother.  Vanquishers  in 
three  wars,  to  our  generosity  Austria  owes 
everything.  Thrice  she  is  perjured.  Our 
past  success  affords  a  pledge  of  the  victory 
which  now  awaits  us.  Forward,  then,  and 
at  our  presence  let  our  enemies  acknowledge 
their  conquerors/' 

The  Austrian  military  force  consisted  of 
800,000  infantry  and  80,000  cavalry,  besides 
the  landwehr;  and  it  was  divided  into  nine 
corps  d'artnee,  besides  two  of  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  30, 000  soldiers  each.  The  first  six  of 
these  corps  were  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Archduke  Charles ;  General 
Hiller  commanding  the  sixth.  The  seventh 
corps  was  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
in  Poland ;  the  eighth  and  ninth  were  under 
the  Archduke  John,  in  Italy ;  and  the  two 
corps  of  reserve  were  commanded  by  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  and  General  Ken- 
may  er.  The  number  of  troops  in  the  Tyrol, 
Croatia,  and  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
amounted  to  25,000  men. 

The  amount  and  positions  of  the  French 
army  were : — One  French  corps  4?armie  wan 
under  Davoust,  at  Ratisbon  ;  another  under 
Ma&scna,  at  Ulm  ;  and  a  third  under  Oudi- 
not,  at  Augsburg.  Three  divisions  of  Ba-  | 
varians  were  posted  under  Lefebvre  at 
Munich,  Ray  at  Landshut,  and  Wrede 
at  Straubing.  A  division  of  Wurtem- 
bergers  was  at  Heydenheim ;  the  Saxon 
troops  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of 
Dresden;  and  the  corps  d'armte  of  the 
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duchy  of  Warsaw  was  encamped  close  to 
that  city,  commanded  by  Prince  Ponia- 
towski.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  reached  the 
scene  of  action,  the  whole  of  the  differ- 
ent corps,  both  French  and  those  of  the 
confederation,  were  marshalled  into  one 
body,  to  be  termed  the  "Army  of  Ger- 
many," amounting  to  240,000  men,  and 
divided  into  eight  corps  ;  Bernadotte's  divi- 
sion amounted  to  50,000 ;  the  imperial 
guard,  and  reserve  cavalry  from  Spain,  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

A  few  days  (April  20th)  after  the  French 
emperor  had  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he 
repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  vari- 
ous commanders  of  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federation, by  whom  and  their  respective 
troops  he  was  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations,  and  a  transport  rivalling  that 
of  his  own  veteran  regiments,  and  which  was 
soon  raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch  by  the 
following  proclamation : — "  Bavarians !  I  do 
not  come  among  you  as  Emperor  of  the 
French,  but  as  chief  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  protector  of  your  country. 
You  combat  to-day  alone  against  the 
Germans ;  not  a  single  Frenchman  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  first  line ;  they  arc  only  in 
reserve,  and  the  enemy  are  not  aware  of 
their  presence.  I  place  entire  confidence 
in  your  valour.  I  have  extended  the  limits 
of  your  country,  and  now  I  see  I  have  not 
done  enough.  Hereafter  I  will  render  you 
so  great,  that,  to  sustain  a  war  against  Aus- 
tria, you  will  no  longer  have  need  of  my 
assistance.  Two  hundred  years  the  Bavarian 
banners,  protected  by  France,  resisted  Aus- 
tria ;  now  we  are  on  the  march  for  Vienna, 
where  we  shall  punish  her  for  the  mischief 
which  she  has  always  done  to  your  fore- 
fathers. Austria  intended  to  have  parti- 
tioned your  country  into  baronies,  and  di- 
vided you  among  her  regiments.  Bavarians, 
this  war  is  the  last  which  you  will  have  to 
sustain,  against  your  enemies :  attack  them 
with  the  bayonet,  and  annihilate  them." 

In  the  approaching  contest,  the  Austrians 
had  taken  the  initiative.  On  the  9th  of  April 
the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  frontiers  on 
the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
Italy.  The  main  army,  on  the  following 
day,  passed  the  Iser  at  Munich,  driving  the 
French  and  Bavarians  before  them  from 
Landsbut.  Corps  arriving  by  the  way  of 
Pilsen  from  Bohemia,  also  drove  the  French 
garrison  from  Ratisbon,  which  it  was  un- 
necessary to  preserve  until  the  arrival  of 
the  first  corps  of  the  main  Austrian  army 
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under  the  Count  de  Bellegarde,  which 
covered  the  frontier  of  Bohemia  towards 
Saxony  and  Franconia. 

As  the  design  of  the  French  emperor 
was  to  manoeuvre  on  the  extended  line  of 
his  enemy,  and  break  it  by  coming  between 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  corps  com- 
manded by  his  brothers,  on  his  arrival  at 
Donau worth  on  the  17th,  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  Massena,  who  comman  ded  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  of  Germany,  to 
advance,  ou  the  18th,  by  a  lateral  march 
from  Augsburg  to  Pfaffcnhausen;  and  to 
Davoust,  who  led  the  left,  to  approach  the 
line  of  the  centre  by  a  similar  movement 
from  Ratisbon  to  Neustadt;  while  Napo- 
leon, in  person,  advanced  forward  with  the 
centre,  against  the  two  corps  of  the  archduke's 
army,  commanded  by  his  brother  Louis  and 
Hiller.    The  Austrians  were  attacked  and 
defeated,  on  the  29tb,  by  Massena  at  Pfaf- 
fenhausen,  and  by  Davoust  at  Thaun.  In 
the  last-mentioned  action  a  violent  thunder- 
storm separated  the  combatants,  who  re- 
spectively lost  3,000  men.    On  the  20th, 
Napoleon  made  a  sudden  assault  on  the 
corps  of  Prince  Louis  and  General  Hiller, 
at  Abensbcrg,  when  Davoust  appearing  on 
their  right  flank,  and  Massena  in  their 
rear,  the  Austrians  fled  in  terror  from  the 
field,  leaving  eight  stand  of  colours,  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  GOO  ammunition 
waggons,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, in  the  hands  of  the  victors.    In  the 
battle  at  Landshut,  which  occurred  on  the 
following  day,  their  loss  was  9,000  prisoners 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.    During  these 
operations  the  Archduke  Charles  had  re- 
duced Ratisbon,  the  key  to  both  banks  of 
the  Danube.    On  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  that  city,  Napoleon,  without 
delay,  advanced   towards    the  archduke, 
who  was  strongly  posted   at  Echmiihl. 
The  French  army  reached  the  position  on 
the  22nd,  and  at  two  o'clock  of  the  after- 
noon of  that  dav,  attacked  the  Austrian 
army.    After  a  desperate  contest  of  up- 
wards of  five  hours,  the  Austrian  army 
was  dislodged  from  its  intrench  men  ts,  and 
sustained  a  complete  defeat,  with  the  loss 
of  20,000  prisoners,  fifteen  stand  of  colours, 
and  nearly  all  its  artillery.    Ratisbon  was 
immediately  invested,  and,  on  the  28th,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  assailants.    On  the  day 
following  the  capture,  the  French  emperor 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  as  each  regiment 
defiled  before  him,  he  demanded  to  be 
informed  bv  the  colonel  who  were  the  most 
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deserving  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
troops,  distributed  honours  and  rewards 
among  them  with  a  liberal  hand.  Recog- 
nising some  of  the  veterans  of  Italy  and 
Egypt,  while  conferring  on  them  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  he  gave  a  signal 
of  recognition  by  a  slight  tap  on  the  cheek 
or  the  shoulder,  saying  —  "I  make  you 
a  baron,  or  a  chevalier."  Davoust  was 
created  Prince  of  Echmiihl ;  and  the  other 
generals  and  officers,  according  to  their 
respective  services,  received  additions  in 
rank,  or  gratuities  in  money  or  estates.  On 
the  same  day  the  following  proclamation 
was  issued  : — "  Soldiers !  You  have  justified 
my  anticipations,  and  have  supplied  the 
place  of  numbers  by  your  bravery.  You 
have  gloriously  marked  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  the  soldiers  of  Cscsar 
and  the  armies  of  Xerxes.  In  a  few  days 
we  have  triumphed  in  the  three  battles  of 
Thaun,  Abensberg,  and  Echmiihl,  and  in 
the  engagements  of  Freysing,  Landshut,  and 
Ratisbon.  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
forty  stand  of  colours,  50,000  prisoners, 
3,000  baggage- waggons,  and  all  the  regi- 
mental treasure-chests,  have  been  gained  by 
the  rapidity  of  your  marches  and  your 
courage.  The  enemy,  intoxicated  by  a 
perjured  cabinet,  seemed  no  longer  to  have 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  you.  You 
have  promptly  restored  them  to  reason,  and 
have  shown  yourselves  more  terrible  than 
ever.  But  lately  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
Inn,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  our  allies, 
flattering  themselves  that  they  should  be 
able  to  carry  the  war  into  the  bosom  of  our 
country;  to-day,  defeated  and  panic-stricken, 
they  are  fleeing  in  disorder.  Already  has 
my  advanced  guard  passed  the  Inn ;  in  less 
than  a  month  we  shall  be  in  Vienna." 

The  road  to  Vienna  now  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  he  advanced  rapidly  on  that  capital, 
before  which  be  appeared  on  the  10th  of 
May,  and  immediately  invested  it.  The 
summons  to  surrender  being  treated  with 
disdain,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  opened 
on  the  city,  and  a  shower  of  bombs  was 
directed  on  the  imperial  palace;  but  on 
Napoleon's  receiving  information  that  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  lay  confined 
there  with  sickness,  having  been  unable  to 
accompany  the  emperor  and  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  family  in  their  flight  to  Znaim,  in 
Hungary,  he  ordered  that  quarter  to  be 
spared,  lu  a  few  hours  the  whole  city 
vol.  i.  2  x 


appearing  to  be  in  flames,  and  all  resistance 
hopeless,  Prince  Maximilian,  with  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  the  landwehr,  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  evacuated  the  city,  leaving  General 
O'Reilly  to  effect  a  capitulation,  which  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  Oudinot, 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  took  possession 
of  the  city,  and  Napoleon  established  his 
head-quarters  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn, 
from  which  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation:—  "Soldiers!  A  month  after  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  Inn,  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  hour,  you  have  entered 
Vienna.  Their  landwehrs,  their  levies  en 
masse,  their  ramparts,  erected  by  the  im- 
potent rage  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  have  fallen  at  the  very  sight  of 
you.  The  princes  of  that  house  have  aban- 
doned their  capital — not  like  soldiers  of 
honour,  who  yield  to  circumstances  and  the 
reverses  of  war,  but  as  perjurers  haunted 
with  a  sense  of  their  misdeeds.  While 
fleeing  from  their  capital,  their  orders  were  to 
its  inhabitants — murder  and  conflagration. 
Like  Medea,  they  have  strangled  with  their 
own  hands  their  offspring.  Soldiers!  the 
people  of  Vienna — to  use  the  expression  of  a 
deputation  from  its  suburbs — disheartened 
and  abandoned,  shall  be  the  objects  of  our 
regard.  I  take  under  my  special  protection 
all  its  peaceable  citizens;  while  the  turbu- 
lent and  wicked  shall  meet  with  exemplary 
justice.  Soldiers !  let  us  exhibit  no  marks 
of  haughtiness  or  pride,  but  regard  our 
triumphs  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  justice, 
which  punishes,  by  our  hands,  the  ungrate- 
ful and  the  perjured." 

In  a  similar  strain  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he 
attributed  his  victories  over  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  the  favour  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  represented  them  as  punishments 
inflicted  on  that  monarch  for  perfidy  and 
ingratitude  in  again  taking  up  arms  against 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  thrice  in- 
debted for  his  crown.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  blessings  of  independence,  and  told 
them,  that  he  who  had  broken  the  links  of 
bondage  which  had  united  them  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  required  no  other  return 
than  that  they  should  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  choose  a  king ;  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that  he  wished  and  ex- 
pected their  choice  to  fall  on  himself. 

While  these  events  were  in  operation,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  had  reinforced  his 
]  army  with  the  wrecks  of  regular  troops,  and 
uew  levies  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to 
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the  number  of  75,000  men,  moved  down  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and  in  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  his  brother,  took 
post  only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  any  attempt  which 
the  enemy  might  make  to  cross  the  river. 

As  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  war  should  be  brought  to  as  speedy  a 
conclusion  as  possible,  Napoleon  resolved  to 
attack  the  archduke  in  his  position.  With 
this  design  he  marched  his  army  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  till  it  had  | 
reached  Ebersdorf,  a  village  distant  about 
six  miles  from  Vienna,  where  the  Danube  is 
divided  into  several  branches,  intersected  by 
low  woody  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Lobau.  Here  Napoleon  determined  to  cross 
the  river,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered 
a  scries  of  bridges  to  be  constructed.  On 
the  20th,  large  masses  of  French  crossed 
and  took  post  in  a  small  plain  between  the 
villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling.  Aspern  was 
occupied  by  the  corps  of  Messina;  Essling, 
by  that  of  Lannes  ;  while  the  cavalry,  under 
Bcssicres,  occupied  the  intervening  plain. 
The  Austrian  army  was  posted  on  the  dis- 
taut  heights  of  Bisamborg.  On  the  21st 
the  Austrians  made  an  attack  on  the  vil- 
lages of  Aspern  and  Essling,  which,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  when 
night  set  in.  The  slaughter,  during  the 
furious  contest,  had  been  great  on  both  sides. 

Each  army   having  during  the  night 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  the 
battle  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  ;  but,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight, 
Napoleon  learning  that  by  a  sudden  swell 
of  the  Danube,  part  of  the  bridges  which 
formed  his  communication  with  the  right 
bauk  of  the  river  had  been  swept  away,  he 
directed  a  retreat  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  the  [ 
bridge  from  which  to  the  left  bank  re- 
mained yet  uninjured.    In  these  obstinate ' 
and  bloody  battles,  the  villages  of  Aspern ; 
and  Essling  had,  by  repeated  attacks  and! 
repulses,  been  in  the  hauds  of  both  sides, 
and  every  street  and  house  had  been  the 
object  of  contention ;  both  villages,  how- ! 
crer,  remaiued  in  the  hands  of  the  A  us-  1 
triaus.    The  loss  on  each  side  had  been ! 
very  great;  that  of  the  Austrians  being  I 
above  4,000  in  killed,  13,000  wounded,  and 
800  prisoners  ;  while  that  of  the  French  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  exceeded' 
30,000.   Both  sides  were  now  earnestly  pre- 
paring for  the  great  struggle  which  was  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  campaign.    The  I 


Archduke  Charles  was  active  in  strength- 
ening the  positions  of  Aspern  and  Essling, 
by  a  vast  line  of  intrenchraents  and  re- 
doubts, running  through  both  the  villages 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  at  Euzers- 
dorf,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  at- 
tempts to  pass  that  river.  The  Austrian 
army,  amounting  to  140,000  men,  was  sta- 
tioned about  a  league  in  rear  of  the  works. 
The  corps  of  Bellcgarde,  Hohenzollern,  and 
Rosenberg  were  at  Wagrara.  Napoleon,  ou 
the  other  hand,  converted  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau into  an  intrenched  camp,  secured  from 
storm  or  surprise.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
diligent  in  endeavouring  to  revive  and  raise 
the  spirits  of  his  discomfited  army.  Among 
other  means,  he  gave,  to  a  large  extent, 
gratuities  to  the  soldiers'  widows ;  to  each 
private,  sixty  francs;  and  to  every  officer, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs,  according  to  his  rank.  For 
several  days,  attended  by  his  staff,  be  visited 
the  hospitals,  and  distributed  money  among 
the  sick  and  wounded,  from  baskets  carried 
by  his  servants  in  their  full  livery. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Italian  army 
under  Eugene  effected  a  junction  with  the 
grand  army  in  the  island  of  Lobau,  and 
thus  increased  the  French  force  to  180,000 
men  and  700  pieces  of  artillery.  Napoleon 
having  now  concentrated  his  forces,  pre- 
pared for  action. 

On  the  night  of  the  same  day  that  Eugene 
had  effected  his  junction,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  from  above  one  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon  on  the  village  of  Enzersdorf, 
which  supported  the  left  wing  of  the  Aus- 
trian army ;  this  was  replied  to  by  all  the 
Austrian  batteries  on  the  bridge  of  Aspern, 
from  the  supposition  that  the  passage  of  the 
river  was  to  be  effected  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
meantime,  amidst  a  hurricane  of  wind,  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  the  French  columns 
continued  during  the  whole  night  to  pass 
the  river  on  pontoon  bridges,  lower  down  than 
the  bridge  of  Aspern;  and  by  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  150,000  infantry, 
30,000  cavalry,  and  700  pieces  of  artillery 
were  firmly  established  on  the  northern 
shore  between  Enzersdorf  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

To  meet  the  emergency  which  this  skil- 
ful manoeuvre  of  the  French  emperor  had 
produced,  the  Austrian  general  determined 
to  abandon  his  fortified  position,  and  retire 
to  the  plateau  of  Wagram,  in  the  rear  of 
Aspern  and  Essling,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  Danube,  at  the  northern 
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extremity  of  the  plain  of  Marchfeld.  Na- 
!  poleon  had,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
I  night,  accumulated  his  force  towards  the 
centre ;  while  the  archduke  had  weakened 
his  centre,  in  order  to  secure  and  augment 
the  strength  of  his  wings,  in  which  a  ereat 
proportion  of  his  artillery  was  placed.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
army  advanced  against  the  corps  of  Bcllc- 
garde,  Ilohenzollcrn,  and  Rosenberg,  sta- 
tioned on  the  plateau  and  in  the  village  of 
Wagrara.  The  battle  soon  became  general 
in  every  part  of  the  line ;  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  French  artillery  having  been 
concentrated  in  the  centre,  it  battered  one 
single  point  of  the  Austrian  line,  towards 
the  centre,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fortress.  To 
this  tremendous  thunder  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  their 
artillery  having  been  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  line.  The  result  was  that  the 
Austrian  centre  was  driven  back,  to  a  great 
extent,  out  of  the  line.  The  right  and  left 
wings,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  and  being  at 
the  same  time  attacked  in  flank,  began  to 
give  way,  and  the  archduke  ordered  a  retreat, 
which  was  executed  by  the  columns  of  in- 
fantry retiring  in  echelon,  alternately  march- 
ing and  facing  about,  and  throwing  de- 
structive volleys  into  the  ranks  of  their  pur- 
suers. In  this  battle,  the  loss  on  each  side 
was  25,000  men*  The  trophies  of  the 
Frencli  were  the  Austrian  wounded  and  a 
few  dismantled  cannon.  Those  of  the  Aus- 
trians were  5,000  prisoners,  made  by  the  right 
wing.  The  Austrian  army  retreated  towards 
Moravia  and  Bohemia.  The  day  after  the 
battle,  Napoleon  rode  over  the  field,  and 
frequently  dismounting,  administered  relief 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  wounded.  To  the 
soldiers  about  to  march  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  distributed  rewards  in  profusion. 

Matters  appearing  now  hopeless  to  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  proposals  for  an  armistice 
were  carried  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
Napoleon,  by  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
on  the  12th  of  July;  the  armistice  was  con- 
cluded on  the  18th.  In  the  meantime,  a  war 
contribution  of  237,000  francs  had  been  im- 

*  The  exaggerations,  in  the  French  bulletins,  of  the 
great  losses  of  the  enemy,  and  the  very  trifling  injury 
done  to  their  own  armies,  had  become  so  extravagant, 
that  no  confidence  was  placed  in  them.  The  bulletin 
of  the  battle  of  Wagram,  represented  the  French 
loss  at  1,500  killed  and  3,000  wounded;  but  ac- 
cording to  documents  in  »be  French  war-office,  the 
killed  were  0,500,  and  Ine  wounded,  15,000.  The 
bulletin  further  stated,  that  the  French  had  taken 
20,000  prisoners,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ten 


posed  on  the  Austrian  provinces  occupied 
by  the  French.  By  the  peace  of  Vienna 
which  followed,  dated  October  14th,  Aus- 
tria yielded  up  three  million  and  a-half  of 
population,  and  a  surface  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  together  with 
all  her  sea-coast,  to  France  and  its  allies. 
On  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Frencb 
camp  before  Vienna  immediately  broke  up, 
and  Napoleon,  quitting  the  palace  of  Schon- 
brunn,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  26th  of  October. 

During  the  campaigns  of  Aspern,  Essling, 
and  Wagram,  a  formidable  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and 
Hanover,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared 
Colonel  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Oels.  Schill,  after  traversing  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Germany  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  by  the  boldness  and  vigour  of 
his  attacks  and  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, defeating  or  perplcxiug  the  troops 
sent  against  him,  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Stralsund,  where  being  besieged 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  he  was  at  length 
taken  and  executed,  after  a  brave  and 
glorious  resistance.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Ocls,  who  had  sworn  an  unquenchable 
hatred  and  exterminating  war  against  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  as  "  the  murderer  of  bis  j 
father,"  arrested,  with  his  little  corps  of 
2,000  men,  the  troops  sent  against  him.  He 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  to  Heli- 
goland, an  island  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  from  which 
he  subsequently  embarked  in  those  ves- 
sels which  had,  at  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Walchcrcn  expedition,  sailed  to  that  river 
with  the  intention  of  co-operating  with  the 
Austrian  forces  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
With  this  little  band  he  subsequently  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  duke's  fol- 
lowers were  dressed  in  a  light-blue  uniform, 
with  a  death's-head  and  cross-bones  on  their 
cloaks  and  the  front  of  their  caps,  and  his 
colours  were  constantly  covered  with  crape. 
The  only  distinction  between  the  officers 
and  privates  was  a  small  cross  on  the  arms 
of  the  latter. 

standards ;  whereas  no  pntonera  were  taken  by  them, 
and  only  a  few  unurviceabk  cannon, — a  circumstance 
that  so  irritated  Napoleon,  that  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  no  prisoners  or  cannon  had  been  taken, 
he  exclaimed — "  Was  ever  anything  seen  like  this  t 
Neither  prisoners  nor  guns !  This  day  will  be  at- 
tended with  no  results."  The  story  of  the  twenty 
thousand  prisoners,  with  the  oaonon  and  standards, 
is  piou*ly  preserved  in  all  the  English  accounts  of 
the  battle. 
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THE  TYROLESE 

Among  the  popular  movements  which  oc- 
casioned uneasiness  and  difficulty  to  the 
French  emperor,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Elbe,  was  that  of  the  Tyrolese,  who,  on 
the  rupture  between  France  and  Austria, 
started,  as  if  animated  by  one  soul,  simul- 
taneously into  arms. 

That  ancient  province  of  the  house  of 
Austria  had,  when  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  arms  put  into  the  power  of  the 
conqueror  the  destinies  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  been  by  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  delivered  over  to  the 
rule  of  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  the  duchy 
of  Wurtzburg ;  but  its  brave  inhabitants  no 
sooner  heard  that  their  rightful  sovereign 
was  again  in  arms  against  the  French,  than, 
early  in  the  month  of  April,  they  rose,  under 
the  guidance  of  Hofer,  an  innkeeper  at  Sard, 
in  the  valley  of  Passeyr;  Spechbacher,  the 
overseer  of  the  salt-works  of  Hall ;  and  Has- 
pinger,  a  Capuchin  friar,  seized  the  strong 
passes  of  their  country,  and  in  a  few  days 
made  prisoners  of  every  French  and  Bava- 
rian soldier  quartered  among  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of 
Kufstein. 

The  first  blow  struck  against  the  enemv 
was  by  Hofer.  On  the  9th  of  April  he 
defeated  the  Bavarian  troops  at  Sterzing 
Aloos,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eisach,  and 
killed,  wounded,  and  took  prisoners  about 
1,000  of  then.  During  the  night  of  the 
same  day,  Spechbacher  took  the  town  of 
Hall  by  surprise;  and  on  the  11th  of  the 
same  month,  at  the  head  of  20,000  peasants, 
he  took  innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol. 
On  the  following  day,  the  French  general 
Bisson,  with  his  division  of  3,000  men,  laid 
down  their  arms,  panic-struck,  uncondition- 
ally to  Spechbacher.  Thus,  in  leas  than  a 
ringle  week  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection,  had  the  brave  Tyrolese  de- 
livered the  northern  and  central  Tyrol,  and 
recovered  all  its  fortresses,  except  Kufstein, 
from  their  oppressors ;  and  by  the  22nd  of 
the  same  month,  they  were  also  in  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  Tyrol,  the  enemy  having 
evacuated  Trent  in  consequence  of  the  Arch- 
duke John's  victory  at  Sacile. 

But  the  fortune  of  war  proving  adverse 
to  the  Austrians,  under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  at  Landshut  and  Ratisbon,  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
under  generals  d'Hilliers  and  Derov,  pene- 
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trated  into  the  Tyrol  by  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  took  pos- 
session of  Innspruck.  The  brave  moun- 
taineers were  again  in  arms  under  Hofer, 
Spechbacher,  and  Haspinger.  On  the  29th 
they  attacked  Dcroy's  army,  amounting  to 
8,000  infantry  and*  1,000  cavalry,  at  Inn- 
spruck, and  having  overthrown  it  with  the 
loss  of  half  its  amount,  they  entered  Inn- 
spriick  on  the  following  day.  Thus  again, 
in  less  than  a  week,  they  had  freed  their 
country,  and  remained  during  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  June  and  a  part  of  July  in 
its  undisturbed  possession,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kufstein,  which  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully blockaded  by  Spechbacher. 

The  decisive  battle  of  Wagram,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  Hun- 
gary, presenting  the  opportunity  to  Napo- 
leon to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Tyrolese, 
he  directed  Lefebvre  to  march  with  his  corps 
against  them.  The  French  general  entered 
Innspruck  on  the  31st  of  July.  On  the  4th 
of  August  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry 
took  place,  and  their  first  attack  waa  made 
that  very  day  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  Eisach ;  and,  during 
several  days,  an  uninterrupted  contest  of  the 
fiercest  description  was  maintained  in  the 
valley  of  that  river. 

The  enemy  being  weakened  by  loss  of 
numbers,  and  discouraged  by  want  of  suc- 
cess, at  length  retreated  up  the  valley  of 
the  Eisach,  and  the  Tyrolese  became  pur- 
suers. The  peasantry,  roused  by  the  pro- 
tracted contest,  had  assembled  in  force  on 
the  heights  which  command  the  defile,  and 
foreseeing  the  event,  had  busied  themselves 
in  felling  trees  and  loosening  stones  above 
the  valley;  and  there,  aided  by  Tyrolese 
riflemen,  almost  exterminated  the  remnant 
of  the  enemy  which  the  waters  of  the  Eisach 
had  spared  while  attempting  to  pass  its 
bridges.  The  remainder  defiled  through 
the  pass,  but  being  overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche  of  trees,  rocks,  and  stones,  which 
thundered  down  the  precipices,  only  a 
few  survivors,  with  difficulty,  reached  Inn- 
spruck. 

Lefebvre  having  collected  his  scattered 
troops,  and  recalled  his  outposts  and  corps  of 
observation,  was  again  at  the  head  of  25,000 
men,  and  took  post  in  the  plain  between  the 
Eisach  and  Innspruck.  The  patriot  army, 
under  Hofer,  Spechbacher,  and  Haspinger, 
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advanced  against  him.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  enemy  being  routed,  they  evac- 
uated the  capital,  and  retreated  on  Saltz- 
burg.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle, 
Hofer  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Inn- 
apriick,  and  taking  up  his  residence  in  the 
imperial  palace,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Impe- 
rial Commandant  of  the  Tyrol."  He  held 
a  court,  issued  a  new  coinage,  levied  taxes, 
restored  the  ordinarv  course  of  justice  which 
war  had  interrupted,  and  sent  deputies  to 
the  British  government  to  crave  assistance. 
To  the  application  pecuniary  aid  was  afforded. 

In  this  position  matters  remained  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September.  But 
about  the  middle  of  October,  the  Bavarians 
and  French,  under  generals  Wredc  and 
Deroy,  advanced  into  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
November  it  was  penetrated  by  different 
corps  of  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  On  the 
5th  of  that  month  Hofer  evacuated  Inn- 
spriick,  and  drew  up  his  forces  in  the  Iscl- 
berg;  but,  though  the  enemy  was  vastly 
superior  in  force,  they  declined  attacking 
him  on  the  scene  of  his  two  victories.  On 
the  8th,  intelligence  was  received  by  Hofer 
of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
accompanied  by  a  manifesto  of  the  Emperor 
FraDcis,  enjoining  the  Tyrolese  to  submit  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria ;  and  a  proclamation  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  commanding  an  in- 
stant cessation  of  hostilities.  Hofer  issued 
his  proclamation,  laying  down  his  command, 
and  advising  his  followers  to  lay  down  theirs ; 
but  altering  his  determination,  during  the 
whole  of  November  and  part  of  December, 
an  unequal  conflict  was  maintained  between 
the  Tyrolese  and  their  enemies.  Early, 
however,  in  December,  resistance  was  en- 


tirely quelled,  and  many  of  the  Tyrolean 
leaders  had  escaped  into  Austria ;  but  Hofer, 
with  his  family,  retired  to  a  cottage  amidst 
the  mountains,  waiting  the  events  of  the 
ensuing  spring  to  resume  his  exertions 
against  the  enemy  of  his  country.  A  con- 
siderable price  having  been  set  on  his  head, 
a  diabolical  priest  (by  name  Douay,  aud  his 
confidant  and  professed  friend)  revealed  the 
secret  of  his  retreat.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  January  of  the  ensuing 
year,  he  was  awakened  from  sleep  by  a 
detachment  of  French  grenadiers — led  by 
this  Judas  specimen  of  priestism — knock- 
ing at  his  door.  Immediately  the  brave 
Tyrolese  opened  it,  saying — "  I  am  Andrew 
Hofer ;  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  French ; 
let  me  suffer  death  instantly ;  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  spare  my  wife  and  children ! 
they  are  innocent,  and  not  answerable  for 
my  conduct."  Hofer  was  led  prisoner,  in 
chains,  out  of  the  Tyrolese  territory,  and 
taken  to  Mantua,  where,  after  a  mock  trial 
before  a  military  commission,  of  which 
Bisson  (whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the 
battle  of  Innspriick,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  merciful)  was  president,  he  was,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  shot  as  a  malefactor, 
though  he  had  twice  freed  his  country  from 
the  odium  of  foreign  subjection.  When 
the  drummer  of  the  party  of  soldiers  de- 
puted to  execute  him  handed  him  a  hand* 
kerchief  to  bind  over  his  eyes,  and  reminded 
him  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  bend  on 
one  knee,  he  threw  away  the  handkerchief 
and  refused  to  kneel,  saying — "  I  was  used 
to  stand  upright  before  my  Creator,  and  in 
that  posture  will  I  deliver  up  my  spirit  to 
him."  Thus  died  the  gallant  Hofer,  a  model 
of  pure  patriotism  and  real  heroism. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  ITALY  AND  POLAND. 


During  the  period  of  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  Wagram,  important  military  opera- 
tions were  performing  in  Italy  and  Poland. 
After  the  disastrous  battles  of  Echmuhl  and 
Ratisbon,  the  Archduke  John  was  recalled, 
with  his  army,  from  Italy,  to  co-operate 
with  his  brother  Charles  on  the  Danube; 
and  at  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Wagram  he 
was  at  Fresburg,  on  the  Hungarian  frontier, 
only  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  scene  of 
contest.  Prior  to  his  recall  from  Italy,  he 
had  been  successful.  He  had  taken  Padua 
and  Vicenza;  had  crossed  the  Adige,  and 


threatened  Venice.  On  the  receipt  of  his 
brother's  order  to  effect  a  junction  with 
him,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  the 
Danube :  he  was  pursued  by  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais, who  had  also  been  ordered  to  join 
Napoleon  in  Hungary.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement 
at  Raab.  After  a  desperate  contest,  which 
lasted  four  hours,  the  archduke  retreated  to 
Comorn,  in  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Waag  and  the  Danube,  and  which  was 
so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  had  never  been 
I  taken.   There  he  remained  till  it  was  too 
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late  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
as  he  did  not  reach  the  field  until  the 
action  had  been  decided. 

Iu  the  meantime  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
had  commenced  the  war  in  Poland,  and 
taken  possession  of  "Warsaw.  He  then  laid 
siege  to  Thorn.  "While  eugaged  before  that 
city,  Poniatowski,  the  commander  of  the 
French  iu  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  drove  the 
Austrian  garrison  out  of  the  capital,  and 
defeated  the  archduke  in  two  battles  fought 
at  the  cud  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June.  Ferdinand  was  then  recalled,  with 
his  corps,  to  support  the  main  army  under 
the  Archduke  Charles  ou  the  Danube,  and 
the  Russian  troops  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Austro- Polish  proviuces. 

It  now  remains  to  state  the  proceedings 
of  Napoleon  towards  the  pope  during  this 
year.  There  was  nothing  which  the  French 
emperor  deemed  of  greater  importance  to 
the  stability  of  his  empire,  thau  the  fall  of 
the  papal  power,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  strip  the 
pontiff  of  his  dominions,  and  annex  them  to 
France. 

The  first  and  general  decree  for  annexing 
the  Papal  States  to  the  French  empire  was 
issued  at  Bayonne,  in  May,  1808;  and  a 
French  army,  towards  the  end  of  that  year, 
had  entered  Rome,  drove  away  the  car- 
dinals, and  secured  the  person  of  the  pope. 
In  the  following  year,  Napoleon  proceeded 
to  settle  a  new  form  of  government  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states ;  and  he  now  dctcrmiucd 
to  strip  the  pope  of  his  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  himself  assume  the  title  of  head  of  the 
church.  He  had  ou  several  occasions — par- 
ticularly on  the  achievement  of  his  great 
victories — given  significant  hints  that  he 
considered  himself  invested  with  a  divine 
mission.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  his  bishops  from 
Znaim,  dated  13th  July,  1809,  ordering 
prayers  and  thanks  to  God  for  the  protec- 
tion which  He  had  manifestly  afforded  to 
the  French  arms.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
said  he,  "  though  sprung  from  the  royal 
blood  of  David,  did  not  choose  to  take  on 
himself  the  exercise  of  any  temporal  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  he  recommended, 
in  earthly  matters,  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Csesar.  Heir  of  the  power  of  Csesar, 
we  arc  resolved  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  our  throne  and  the  integrity  of  our  rights. 
We  are  determined  to  persevere  in  our  grand 
work  of  the  re-establishment  of  religion.  We 
will  clothe  her  ministers  with  that  cousidera- 
3:,0 


|  tion  which  we  alone  can  give  them.  We  will 
listen  to  them  iu  all  matters  of  a  spiritual 
nature  and  of  conscience." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  SchSnbrunn  1 
that  his  designs  against  the  papal  power  j 
were  brought  to  a  crisis.  There  he  pre- 
faced his  second  decree  for  settling  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  thus : — "  "Whereas  the  tem-  ! 
poral  sovereign  of  Rome  has  refused  to 
make  war  against  England;  and  the  in- 
terests  of  the  two  kiugdoms  of  Italy  and 
Naples  ought  not  to  be  intercepted  by  a 
hostile  power :  and  whereas  the  donation  of 
Charlemagne  (our  illustrious  predecessor), 
of  the  countries  which  form  the  holy  see,  was 
for  the  good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion ;  we 
therefore  decree  that  the  duchies  of  Urbino, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  and  Caraerino,  be  forever 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy." 

The  seaports  ot  the  papal  territory  were 
forthwith  occupied  by  French  troops;  but  the 
pope  was  allowed,  for  some  time,  to  have 
possession  of  Rome.  The  time  was  now  i 
auspicious  for  the  full  completion  of  his 
design.  On  the  17th  of  May  he  issued  his 
final  decree,  declaring  the  temporal  sove*-  I 
reiguty  of  the  pope  to  be  wholly  at  an  end;  I 
incorporating  Rome  with  the  French  em- 
pire, and  declaring  it  to  be  his  second  city; 
settling  a  pension  ou  the  pope,  aud  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  administration  for 
the  civil  government  of  Rome.  The  pope, 
ou  receiving  the  Parisian  senatus  consul- 
turn,  ratifying  the  imperial  rescript,  fulmi- 
nated a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Napolcou.  Some  disturbances  shortly  after 
breaking  out  in  Rome,  the  French  general, 
Miollis,  on  pretence  that  a  life  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Christians  might  be  endangered, 
arrested  the  pope  iu  his  palace  at  midnight, 
and  forthwith  sent  him,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  Savona.  From  Savona  the  holy 
father  was  transferred  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  he  continued  a  prisoner  during  three 
years. 

"While  residing  at  Schonbrunn,  the  French 
emperor  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
Stabs,  an  enthusiastic  youth,  a  member  of 
the  Tugcndbund,  and  son  of  a  protectant 
clergyman  of  Erfurt,  rushed  on  him  while 
in  the  midst  of  his  staff,  at  a  grand  review 
of  the  imperial  guard.  Berthier  and  Rapp 
seized  the  youth,  aud  disarmed  him  at  the 
moment  his  knife  was  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  emperor's  heart.  Napoleon,  wish- 
ing to  know  the  motive  which  had  actuated 
the  youug  man,  said— "What  injury  have  I 
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done  to  you  ?"  "  To  me,  personally,  none," 
replied  Stabs ;  "  but  you  are  tbe  oppressor  of 
my  country — the  tyrant  of  the  world  ;  and 
to  have  lulled  you  would  have  been  the 


highest  glory  of  a  man  of  honour."  The  next 
morning  the  heroic  youth  was  shot,  and  he 
suffered  death  with  the  courage  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  calmness  of  a  martyr. 


WELLINGTON'S  FIRST  SPANISH  AND  THIRD  PORTUGUESE  CAMPAIGN. 


The  long  train  of  disasters  to  which  the 
Spanish  patriot  armies  had  been  subject 
during  the  past  year,  terminating  with  the 
calamitous  battle  of  Ocana,  having  rendered 
the  continuance  of  the  British  array — now 
scarcely  exceeding  22,000  men — perilous  in 
Spain,  Wellington  had,  as  mentioned  in 
the  uarrative  of  the  military  events  of  the 
preceding  year,  retreated  from  the  banks  of 
the  Guadiana  in  December,  where  his  army 
had  suffered  severely  from  the  autumnal 
fever  prevalent  in  Estremadura,  to  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Portugal,  on  the  strong 
and  rugged  line  of  the  Beira  frontier,  on 
which  a  sufficient  force  could  be  rapidly 
assembled  at  any  point  which  the  enemy 
might  seriously  menace,  or  which  he  him- 
self might  choose  for  a  demonstration  on 
the  frontier,  or  for  striking  a  blow,  should  a 
favourable  opportunity  present  itself. 

The  allied  Anglo- Portuguese  army  was  at 
this  period  cantoned  on  an  extended  line, 
,  comprehending   Oporto,    Laiuego,  Viseu, 
■  Coimbra,  Abrantes,  and  Santarera.  The  front 
I  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  distributed 
'  into  four  divisions,  was  thus  disposed.  The 
first  division  (about  6,000  men),  under  Geu- 
'  oral  Spencer,  was  posted  at  Celorico,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  main  army  of  the 
;  enemy.    The  second  division  (about  8,000 
men),  under  General  Hill,  was  stationed  on 
the  mountains  of  Portalegre,  from  which  it 
could  observe  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and 
watch  the  enemy.  The  third  division  (about 
10,000  men),  under  General  Cole,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Guarda,  which  was  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  Freuch  lines.  The 
fourth  division  (about  4,000  men),  under 
General  Picton,  lay  at  Pinhel.    The  fifth 
division,  consisting  of  4,000  infantry  and 
6,000  cavalry,  under  General  Craufurd,  was 
stationed  midway  between  Cole's  division 
and  the  French  lines  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
but  was  constantly  shifting  its  position — 
advancing,  which  it  did  sometimes  even  as 
far  as  St.  Felices,  or  retrograding,  according 
to  contingent  circumstances.    The  cavalry 
(about  3,000  men),  under  General  Cotton, 


changed  their  position — advancing  or  re- 
treating, according  to  circumstances.  Lord 
Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  Viseu. 

While  the  British  army  was  in  this  posi- 
tion, its  commander-in-chief  sedulously  em- 
ployed himself  iu  preparing  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.  In  pursuance  of  his  authority 
as  marshal-general  of  Portugal,  besides  im- 
proviug  the  discipline  and  filling  up  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  he  caused  the  regency 
of  Portugal  to  enforce  the  ancient  military 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  all  males  of 
sufficient  age  were,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  ordenamas,  compelled  to  bear  arms 
in  its  defence. 

At  this  period  of  the  struggle  of  Euro- 
pean independence  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  French  emperor,  the  hero 
of  the  Peninsula  was,  by  the  factious  and 
ignorant  part  of  the  newspaper  presa  of  Eng- 
land, the  common-council  of  the  corporation 
of  London,  and  the  opposition  members  of 
parliament,  exposed  to  much  vilification 
and  abuse;  all  which  was  faithfully  and 
exultingly  copied  into  the  columns  of  the 
Moniteur,  as  a  justification  of  Napoleon's 
designs  against  Spain.  They  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  an  English  army  and  an  English 
general  contending  with  "the  invincible 
legions  of  France  and  its  redoubted  mar- 
shals." Some  of  the  flippant  writers  as- 
serted, when  the  British  army  was  in  occu- 
pation Of  THE  LINKS  OT  TORRES  VsDRAS,  that 

"  it  was  a  position  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  science;"  and  expressed 
their  "  full  conviction,"  that  the  army  would 
be  obliged  to  take  to  flight  in  their  shipping, 
in  consequence  of  the  "  defective  judgment* 
of  iU  leader.  The  common-council  sages 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  their  petition  to  the 
throue  for  an  inquiry  into  his  incompetency, 
stigmatised  him  as  "  a  general  distinguished 
for  rashness  and  ostentation."  Among  the 
opposition  members  in  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  lords  Grenville,  Grey,  Suffolk, 
and  Vincent,  and  Messrs.  Whitbread  and 
Ponsonby,  were  loud  in  their  denunciations. 
In  reply  to  the  ignorant  clamour  for  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  British  army  from  Portugal,  the 
truly  patriotic  and  sagacious  subject  of  their 
spite  and  slander,  said— "  I  conceive  that 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country 
[i.e.,  England]  require  that  we  should  hold 
our  ground  here  as  long  as  possible ;  and, 
please  God,  I  will  maintain  it  as  long  as  I 
can;  and  will  neither  endeavour  to  shift 
from  my  own  shoulders  on  those  of  the 
ministers  the  responsibility  of  the  failure, 
by  calling  for  means  which  I  know  they 
cannot  give,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  not 
add  materially  to  the  facility  of  attaining 
our  object;  nor  will  I  give  to  the  ministers, 
who  are  not  strong,  and  who  must  feel  the 
delicacy  of  their  own  situation,  an  excuse 
for  withdrawing  the  army  from  a  position 
which,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  honour  and 
interest  of  the  country  require  it  should 
maintain  as  long  as  possible.  I  think,  that 
if  the  Portuguese  do  their  duty,  I  shall  have 
enough  to  maintain  it ;  if  they  do  not,  no* 
thing  which  Great  Britain  can  afford  can 
save  the  country ;  and  if  from  that  cause  I 
fail  in  saving  it,  and  am  obliged  to  go,  I 
shall  be  able  to  carry  away  the  British 
army."  For  this  magnanimous  resolution, 
while  all  were  in  despondency  and  fear 
around  him,  no  amount  of  gratitude  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  can  be  too 
excessive. 

In  the  furtherance  and  realisation  of  the 
resolution  he  had  taken,  the  British  chief 
had  need  of  all  the  firmness  and  heroic 
sense  of  duty  with  which  nature  had  so 
bountifully  endowed  him.  The  peace  with 
Austria,  which  followed  the  battle  of  \Va- 
gram,  had  enabled  Napoleon  to  send  vast 
reinforcements  to  Spain.  Of  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  campaign  of  Wagrara, 
140,000  men  crossed  the  Ebro  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  by  which  addition,  the 
amount  of  French  troops  in  the  Peninsula 
was  now  raised  to  366,000  men.  This  im- 
mense force  was  distributed  into  nine  corps, 
besides  the  reserve  under  Drouet  at  Valla- 
dolid,  on  the  Ebro.  From  these  nine  corps, 
two  great  armies  were  formed,  consisting  of 
three  corps  each.  One  under  Massena, 
consisting  of  Ney,  Regnier,  and  Junot's 
corps,  with  Drouet's  reserve  (mustering,  in 
all,  85,000  men),  was  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Portugal;  the  other,  comprising 
the  corps  of  Victor,  Mortier,  and  Sebastiani, 
with  Dessolles'  reserve  (mustering,  in  all, 
65,000),  under  the  command-in-chicf  of 
Soult,  was  charged  with  the  conquest  of 
Andalusia  and  the  reduction  of  Cadix.  The 
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|  other  three  corps  were  employed  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Spain,  under  St.  Cyr, 
Suchet,  &c. 

By  the  beginning  of  April,  1810,  Ney 
and  Junot's  corps  began  to  threaten  the 
Portuguese  frontier  iu  the  direction  of  Old 
Castile  and  Leon ;  but  as  a  prelude  to  their 
operations,  they  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
Astorga  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  After  a  short 
siege,  Astorga  surrendered  on  the  12th  of 
April  to  Juoot,  and  its  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  3,500  men,  armed  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  England,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
France.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  Ney 
invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  on  account 
of  some  misunderstanding  with  Junot,  did 
not  open  the  trenches  till  the  arrival  of 
Massena,  who,  on  the  4th  of  June,  formally 
invested  the  city,  on  the  15th  opened  the 
trenches,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
a  fire  was  opened  from  forty-six  pieces  of 
battery  cannon.  On  the  9th  of  July,  a 
practicable  breach  having  been  made  iu 
the  walls  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
mine,  on  the  following  day,  preparations 
were  made  for  an  assault,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war. 

During  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  the 
duty  of  observing  their  motions  had  been 
assigned  to  General  Craufurd  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  British  army,  consisting 
of  the  light  division.  That  duty  he  per- 
formed for  nearly  three  months — that  is, 
from  Ney's  first  investment  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo to  the  surrender  of  the  place— to  the 
admiration  of  both  armies,  with  his  handful 
of  men  (namely,  3,100  British,  1,100  Por- 
tuguese, and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
amounting  to  600  men,  a  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery, and  six  guns),  though  but  one  hour's 
march  from  6,000  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
with  fifty  guns,  and  but  two  hours'  march 
from  their  main  army,  consisting  of  70,000 
men.  This  dexterous  feat  of  partisanship 
was  performed  with  the  most  enterprising 
spirit  and  skilful  manoeuvres.  When  the 
Agueda  was  full,  he  dispersed  his  infantry 
in  small  parties  between  Almeida  and  the 
Lower  Agueda,  while  his  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery remained  at  Fort  Conception  and  the 
neighbouring  villages ;  but  when  it  was  ford- 
able,  he  concentrated  his  gallant  band  to  be 
ready  for  any  night  attack  which  the  enemy 
might  make. 

The  enemy  at  length,  irritated  at  the  pre- 
sumptuous daring  of  the  commander  of  the 
English  light  division,  crossed  the  Agueda, 
at  the  village  of  Marialva,  on  the  4th  of 
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July,  by  which  movement  the  light  division 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Almeida. 
On  the  21st,  the  enemy  pressing  forward, 
Craufurd  retired  under  Almeida,  having 
previously  blown  up  Fort  Conception.  In 
that  position  he  remained  till  the  morning 


of  the  24th,  when  shortly  after  daylight, 
the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  against  him 
with  20,000  infantry,  4,000  cavalry,  and 
thirty  guns.  This  movement  led  to  the 
useless  but  brilliant  combat  of  the  passage 
of  the  Coa. 


COMBAT  OP  THE  PA8SAGE  OF  THE  COA — WELLINGTON'S  RETREAT  FROM  THE  FRON- 
TIER INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF  PORTUGAL — BATTLE  OF  BUSACO. 


Cbacpurd,  foreseeing  the  enemy's  design, 
had  his  little  band  under  arms  before  day- 
light, and  as  the  plain  from  Villamula  to 
the  Coa  presented  a  good  field  for  light 
infantry  manoeuvres,  he  obstinately  disputed 
the  ground  with  his  adversary,  and  did  not 
retire  from  his  position  in  front  of  the 
bridge  until  oppressed  by  numbers. 

To  enable  his  troops  to  pass  the  bridge, 
six  companies  of  the  43rd  and  some  rifle- 
men were  posted  on  two  hills  covering  the 
line  of  passage.  "  As  the  infantry  passed  the 
bridge,  they  placed  themselves  in  loose  order 
in  its  rear,  behind  rocks  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  artil- 
lery was  already  planted  ;  the  cavalry  watch- 
ing the  roads  leading  from  the  fords  and 
the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom,  about  two  miles 
distant.  While  this  movement  was  in  ope- 
ration, the  enemy  gathered  fast  and  thickly 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Soon  the  mono- 
tonous beat— the  pa*  de  charge — rolled  sul- 
lenlv,  a  column  appeared,  and  rushing  sud- 
denly on  the  bridge,  had  gained  two-thirds 
of  its  length  before  an  English  shot  had 
brought  down  an  oncmy,  the  depth  of  the 
ravine  having  deceived  the  troops  and  artil- 
lerymen in  the  range  of  their  aim ;  yet  a 
few  paces  onwards  the  line  of  death  was 
traceable,  the  whole  leading  section  of  the 
column  having  fallen  as  one  man.  Still  the 
gallant  column  pressed  forward,  but  none 
could  pass  that  terrible  line,  the  heap  of 
dead  and  dying  rising  nearly  even  with  the 
top  of  the  parapet."  As  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  effecting  the  passage,  the  remnant 
of  the  assailants  retired  to  re-form.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  bridge  was  again  covered 
with  a  column  more  numerous  than  the 
first ;  but  ere  the  gallant  band  reached  half 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  it  was  torn,  shat- 
tered, dispersed,  or  slain,  only  about  a  dozen 
men  having  succeeded  in  crossing  the  fearful 
chasm,  and  they  being  too  few  to  make  any 
attempt,  took  shelter  under  the  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  the  river.    Now  took  place  a  scene 

vol.  i.  2  Y 


which  touched  every  heart.  A  French  sur- 
geon coming  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and 
waving  his  handkerchief,  began  dressing  the 
wounded,  though  the  fire  was  at  the  hottest. 
This  brave  and  humane  man's  touching 
appeal  was  not  unheeded;  every  musket 
turned  from  the  direction  where  he  was 
performing  his  humanity,  though  his  still 
undaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for 
a  third  attempt,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  escape  of  the  men  who  had  passed  the 
bridge  and  concealed  themselves  among  the 
rocks. 

After  this  gallant  affair  had  lasted  two 
hours,  the  enemy  ceased  making  any  further 
attempt,  and  at  nightfall  Craufurd  retired 
to  Carvalho,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
main  body  of  the  English  army. 

The  loss  of  the  English  was  thirty-six 
killed,  nineteen  wounded,  and  eighty-three 
missing.  That  of  the  enemy  was  above 
1,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  reduction  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Lord  Wellington,  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  Masscna  would  invest  Almeida,  or 
only  mask  that  fortress,  retained  his  posi- 
tion. The  French  marshal  having  com- 
menced the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  July  the 
English  general  crossed  the  Mondego,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  defence  of 
the  place. 

When  the  English  army  began  to  retreat, 
all  the  bridges  and  mills  on  the  Coa  were 
destroyed.  A  division  of  Portuguese,  un- 
der General  Miller,  was  stationed  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Chaves;  another,  under 
General  Silviera,  lay  on  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Coa ;  and  a  third,  under  General 
Trant,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  of  Pes- 
quiera.  These  movements  were  preceded 
by  a  proclamation  from  Lord  Wellington, 
issued  in  reply  to  that  of  Massena,  dated 
from  Rodrigo,  promising  the  Portuguese 
"  the  paternal  protection  of  his  emperor  from 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  England." 

All  obstacles  being  now  removed,  Maa- 
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scna  opened  the  trenches  before  Almeida 
on  tho  15th  of  August,  and  on  the  26th 
commenced  a  tremendous  fire  on  the 
place,  continuing  the  bombardment  all  the 
day.  The  thunder  of  the  artillery  had 
scarcely  died  away,  when  soon  after  dark, 
by  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  magazine, 
which  contained  nearly  all  the  ammunition, 
a  large  portion  of  the  town  and  the  defences 
were  destroyed,  and  mauy  hundreds  of  the 
garrison  killed  and  wounded.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  Portuguese,  taking  advantage 
of  the  catastrophe,  compelled  the  governor, 
Colonel  Cox,  to  surrender  the  place  on  the 
morning  following  the  explosion. 

After  the  fall  of  Almeida,  the  plan  of 
Massena  to  turn  Lord  Wellington's  left, 
began  to  unfold  itself.  To  avoid  the  danger, 
the  British  chief  retreated  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  called  in  gene- 
rals Hill  and  Leith,  whose  divisions  were 
posted  at  Elvas  and  Thomar,  to  effect  a 
junction  with  him  at  the  strong  position  of 
the  bridge  of  Murcella,  on  the  Alva,  where 
he  was  determined  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  enemy.  But  Massena,  gaining  in- 
telligence of  this  movemeut,  altered  his  plan, 
repassed  the  Mondego,  and  threw  his  army 
on  the  road  which  leads  from  Viseu  to 
Coimbra,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  resources  of  that  city  and  the  adjacent 
territory,  and  proceed  thence  on  his  inarch 
to  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington  penetrating 
Massena's  desigu,  repassed  the  Mondego, 
and  threw  himself  between  the  French  mar- 
shal and  Coimbra,  in  order  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  retire  with  their 
effects.  For  this  purpose,  he  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Scrra  dc  Busaco,  which  is 
in  front  of  Coimbra,  and  distant  from  it 
about  three  leagues,  lie  posted  the  cen- 
tral division  and  the  right  wing  of  his  army 
on  the  Serra,  leaving  Hill's  corps  at  Ponte 
Murcella. 

All  the  forces  of  Massena  were  concen- 
trated at  Viseu  on  the  21st  of  September; 
but  in  order  to  give  time  for  bringing  up 
the  baggage  and  the  park  of  artillery,  he  re- 
mained there  for  a  few  days.  On  the  20th 
he  arrived  in  front  of  the  position  of  Busaco. 

The  Scrra  de  Busaco  is  a  mountain  ridge 
extending  nearly  eight  miles  from  the  Mon- 
dego to  the  northward,  and  forming  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  extreme  points  em- 
brace the  position — namely,  a  succession  of 
heights,  from  the  first  of  which  the  Scrra 
dc  Busaco  is  separated  by  a  woody  chasm 
of  great  depth,  but  so  narrow  that  a  12- 
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pounder  can  range  to  the  salient  points  over 
the  opposite  ridge — which  the  enemy  took  | 
up.    On  the  summit  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  Wellington's  ' 
army,  consisting  of  about  50,000  English  ' 
and  Portuguese,  was  posted ;  on  the  oppo- 
site succession  of  heights  stood  Massena's 
army,  amounting  to  72,000  men.  This 
disposition  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of 
Busaco. 

During  the  night  of  the  26th,  the  fires 
of  countless  bivouacs  shone  on  the  rocky 
eminences  of  the  ridges  on  both  sides  of  the 
intervening  pass.  As  early  as  two  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  stir  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  French  camp  was  distinctly 
audible.     Presently  a  rustling  noise  was 
heard,  from  the  French  outposts  endeavour- 
ing to  steal  up  the  crest  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion.   Instantly  the  allied  army  started  to 
their  arms  at  all  points.    In  a  few  minutes 
more,  two  massive  columns  of  the  enemy 
were  in  motion.   Ney,  with  25,000  men, 
advanced  against  the   British  left ;  and 
Regnier,  with  16,000,  moved  against  their 
right ;  while  Junot's  corps  was  in  the  centre 
and  in  reserve.    The  column  which  at- 
tacked the  British  right  was  preceded  by  a 
cloud  of  tirailleurs,  or  light  troops,  which, 
outnumbering  Picton's  light  infantry,  forced 
them  to  retire.     The  attacking  column, 
following  rapidly  and  resolutely,  reached 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
deploying,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
88th  and  45th  regiments,  and  the  8th  Por- 
tuguese regiment,  with  levelled  bayonets. 
After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  assailants 
were  broken  and  hurled  down  the  steeps. 
Rcgnicr's  second  division  experienced  a  like 
fate.    Before  they  reached  the  plateau  on 
which  Lcith's  corps  stood,  they  were  charged 
by  the  royals,  the  0th,  and  the  38th  regi- 
ments, who,  delivering  a  destructive  volley, 
and  immediately  charging  with  the  bayonet, 
broke  their  enemies,  and  drove  them  head- 
long down  the  precipice. 

The  attack  by  Ney  on  the  British  left  was 
equally  calamitous;  for,  although  Craufurd's 
sharpshooters  were  compelled  to  retire  before 
Loison's  division,  and  that  the  enemy  had 
crowned  the  heights  on  which  the  light 
division  stood,  and  were  rending  the  air 
with  cries  of  Vive  I'Empercw,  their  shout 
of  victory  was  quickly  replied  to  by  the  light 
division.  As  soon  as  Craufurd  observed  that 
they  had  crowned  the  heights,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  he  ordered  the  43rd  and  52nd  regi- 
ments, which  had  lain  concealed  from  view 
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by  the  awell  of  the  ground  on  their  front,  to  j 
"charge  bayonets."  In  a  moment,  a  hor- 
rid shout  startled  the  enemy ;  and,  immedi- 
ately after,  1,800  bayonets  sparkled  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill ;  and  three  terrible  volleys 
being  poured  in  at  only  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance, the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  was 
driven  back,  terribly  shattered;  and  its 
flanks  being  at  the  same  time  overlapped, 
the  broken  and  wavering  mass  fled  headlong 
down  the  steep,  and  were  saved  from  total 
annihilation  by  Ney's  opening  his  guns 
from  the  opposite  side,  to  cover  their 
flight.  Discouraged  by  these  bloody  defeats 
(though  Marchand's  corps  maintained  an 
obstinate  contest  with  Pack's  brigade  in  the 
pine- wood  situate  midway  of  the  steep),  Mas- 
sena  withdrew  his  troops,  and,  by  two  o'clock, 
the  battle-roar  had  ceased.  Of  the  enemy, 
1,800  were  slain,  above  3,000  wounded,  and 
300  were  taken  prisoners.  The  total  loss  of 
the  allies  was  1,279,  of  which  number  578 
were  Portuguese. 


The  moral  effect  of  this  glorious  triumph 
was  incalculable.  It  confirmed  the  con- 
fidence of  both  the  Portuguese  and  the 
English  soldiers  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  under 
the  guidance  and  sagacity  of  their  illustrious 
chief. 

Wellington  expected  that  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Busaco  would  have  discouraged 
the  French  marshal  from  continuing  his  ad- 
vance into  Portugal,  and  compelled  him 
to  remeasure  his  steps  to  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier; but,  on  the  evening  following  the 
battle,  perceiving  the  French  army  moving 
through  a  pass  in  the  Coramnla  mountains, 
along  the  Mortagoa  road,  which  led  to 
Coimbra,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  shorter  road  which  his  position  pre- 
sented to  that  city,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  which,  after  great 
exertions,  were  now  completely  finished. 
Acting  on  this  determination,  the  allied 
army  was  immediately  put  in  motion. 


THE  RETREAT  TO  THE  LINES  OF  TORRES  VEDRAS — OCCUPATION  OF  THE  LEVE8. 


Though  the  French  marshal  had,  by  his 
flank  movement,  turned  the  left  of  the 
allied  position,  his  tactics  afforded  him  no 
advantage,  as  the  allied  army  having  the 
shorter  road  to  advance,  reached  Coimbra 
before  him. 

As  soon  as  Massena  had  indicated  his 
line  of  proceeding,  the  English  chief  di- 
rected the  troops  to  break  up  from  their 
position.  On  the  29th,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  was  in  the  low  country  between 
the  Serra  do  Busaco  and  the  sea,  and 
reaching  the  Mondego  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, it  crossed  the  fords  near  Martinho 
de  Bispo,  and  entered  Coimbra  in  perfect 
order;  but  the  enemy  pressing  rapidly  on 
them,  an  instant  retreat  became  necessary. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  British 
rear-guard,  after  some  skirmishing  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  evacuated 
Coimbra,  accompanied  by  that  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  delayed  to  re- 
move their  property  till  the  vicinity  of  the 
foe  alarmed  them  into  "  flight  which  looks 
not  behind."  The  army  continued  its  re- 
treat, in  the  best  order,  to  Pombal  and 
Leiria.  While  advancing  on  Leiria,  the 
French  army  appeared  in  sight.  Massena 
immediately  formed  his  force  into  three 
columns,  and  endeavoured  to  overwhelm 


the  rear  of  the  allies  with  his  centre,  while 
he  turned  their  flanks  with  the  others ;  but 
he  was  quickly  repulsed  by  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  of  the  allies.  From  Leiria  the  allied 
army  retreated  in  three  columns.  Hill's 
division,  forming  the  right,  marched  by 
Thomar  and  Santarem ;  the  centre  took  its 
route  by  Batalha  and  Rio  Mayor;  and  the 
left  moved  by  Alcobaca  and  Obidos. 

"  The  allies  were  now — after  having  per- 
formed a  retreat  of  above  200  miles,  during 
which  no  alarm,  no  confusion,  no  precipi- 
tance had  occurred  on  the  march,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  gun,  ammunition- 
waggon,  or  baggage-animal,  and  a  greater 
number  of  prisoners  having  been  taken  in 
the  skirmishing  affairs  of  Coimbra,  Pombal, 
Alcoentre,  and  Quinta  los  Torres,  from  the 
pursuers  than  had  been  lost  by  the  pursued, 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  retreats  with- 
out a  parallel — preparing  to  enter  the  lines 
op  Toerbs  Vkdbas,  which  the  British  chief  ' 
deemed  an  impregnable  position,  against 
which  all  the  forces  and  boasts  of  the  French 
marshal  would  be  useless."  Writing  to  the 
British  admiral  in  the  Tagus,  his  words 
were—"  I  have  very  little  doubt  of  being 
able  to  hold  this  country  against  the  force 
which  has  now  attacked  it." 

The  allied  army,  in  its  retreat,  had  been 
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accompanied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra 
and  all  the  other  places,  as  well  as  of  the 
two  lines  of  couutry  through  which  it 
marched,  taking  with  them  whatever  mov- 
ables they  could  carry.  Every  soul  in 
Coimbra  fled,  leaving  it  literally  a  desert, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  regency 
and  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Wellington. 
The  Lisbon  road  was  blocked  up  with 
waggons,  carts,  mules,  horses,  and  bullocks ; 
women  with  streaming  eyes,  men  with  heavy 
hearts ; — everything  wearing  an  air  of  trouble 
and  confusion.  AH  the  roads  from  St. 
Thoraar  and  the  other  neighbouring  towns 
to  Lisbon,  were,  in  like  manner,  full  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  whatever  they 
could  bear.  "  It  was  a  piteous  sight/'  says 
one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  "  and  one  that 
those  who  saw  it,  can  never  forget.  It  was 
like  the  uprooting  and  sweeping  away  of  the 
population  of  whole  provinces,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  household  goods  and 
gods,  and  everything  which  was  theirs;  it 
was  a  scene  to  make  good  men  curse  the 
restless  ambition  which  had  led  to  it  and 
made  it  necessary."  "  I  feel,"  says  another 
who  was  present  at  the  dismal  scene,  "  that 
no  power  of  description  can  convey  to  the 
mind  of  any  reader  the  afflicting  scenes, 
the  cheerless  desolation,  we  daily  witnessed 
on  our  march  from  the  Mondego  to  the 
lines.  Wherever  we  arrived,  the  mandate — 
namely,  the  order  of  the  regency — which 
enjoined  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  for- 
sake their  homes  and  to  remove  and  destroy 
their  little  property,  had  gone  before  us. 
The  villages  were  deserted;  the  mountain 
cottages  stood  open  and  untenanted;  the 
I  mills  in  the  valley  were  motionless  and 
|  silent.  The  flanks  of  our  line  of  march 
i  from  Thomar  were  literally  covered  with  the 
fleeing  population  of  the  country." 

But  neither  the  government  nor  the  pri- 
vate families  of  Lisbon  remained  untouched 
at  the  sight  of  this  distress.  A  proclama- 
tion, dated  October  8th,  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  prince-regent,  requiring  the 
proprietors  of  houses  then  unoccupied  in 
Lisbon,  to  receive  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  in 
consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  enemy,  to  afford  lodging  to  the 
strangers;  and  the  proclamation  further 
ordered,  that  if  any  proprietor  of  a  house 
declined  putting  up  bills  to  let  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  emigrat- 
ing population,  he  should  lose  all  right  to 
any  compensation  for  hire.  Poor  families, 
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unable  to  pay  rent,  were  to  be  lodged  in 
unoccupied  houses.    Another  proclamation,  \ 
dated  October  10th,  facilitated  the  passage  I  | 
of  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  pass  to 
the  left  side  of  the  Tagus,  with  the  view  of 
more  easily  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.    The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  re-  1 
ceived  the  emigrants  from  the  provinces 
with  open  arms,  and  contributed  in  every  ' 
possible  way  to  their  relief.    A  very  power- 
ful sympathy  with  the  suffering  Portuguese 
was  also  expressed  by  the  British  legislature 
and  nation.    The  house  of  commons  voted  |  ; 
for  their  relief,  £100,000 ;  and  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding this  was  raised  by  voluntary  sub-  ! 
scription ;  and  both  sums  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  and  freightage  of  such  com- 
modities in  this  country  as  the  Portuguese 
sufferers  were  most  in  want  of. 

Massena,  on  his  entrance  into  Coimbra,  . 
found  large  resources  of  corn,  oil,  wine,  &c., 
stored  in  the  principal  houses  and  convents, 
and  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
two  months'  consumption  of  the  French 
army,  had  they  not  been  pillaged  and 
wasted  by  the  troops  before  the  proper  au- 
thorities had  cognizance  of  them.    On  the  I 
2nd  of  October,  he  sent  forward  his  ad-  ' 
vnnced  guard  to  Coudcixas,  and  his  cavalry 
to  seize  all  the  roads  terminating  in  the  j 
great  highway  to  Lisbon.    On  moving  from  (  . 
Coimbra,  which  he  did  on  the  fourth  day  ' 
after  his  entrance  into  that  city,  he  left  in 
hospital  5,000  sick  and  wounded,  together 
with  a  company  of  marines  of  the  imperial 
guard  for  their  protection;  all  of  whom, 
three  days  after  his  departure,  were  cap-  ! 
hired  by  Colonel  Trant  with  his  Portuguese 
division,  by  a  sudden  surprise.    On  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th  his  cavalry  and  ad- 
vanced guard  came  in  sight  of  the  lines, 
of  the  existence  of  which  the  French  mar- 
shal had  not  the  smallest  knowledge,  until 
he  actually  witnessed  the  masterly  defensive 
contrivance  of  his  antagonist. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  allies  reached  Torres  Vedras ;  and  as  i 
the  respective  divisions  came  up,  they  w  ere 
conducted  to  the  positions  which  they  were 
to  occupy  by  officers  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

This  formidable  position,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  British  engineers  bad 
been  engaged  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in 
which  the  allied  army  was  now  posted,  con-  , 
sisted  of  three  ranges  of  defence,  which 
formed  as  many  intrenched  positions;  all 
which  must  be  penetrated  before  a  hostile 
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force  could  reach  the  capital.  The  exterior  or 
outermost,  and  the  interior  of  these  ranges 
of  defence,  were  constructed  upon  two  sierras, 
or  heights,  which  extend,  with  various  alti- 
tudes and  various  degrees  of  steepness,  but 
with  partial  interruptions  or  openings,  from 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  right  hank 
of  the  Tagus.    Both  these  sierras  run  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  the  peninsula  upon 
which  Lisbon  stands,  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other,  at  a  distance  from  six  to  eight 
miles,  and,  from  Lisbon,  at  the  respective 
distances  of  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  nearest  points  of  their  respective  arches 
or  curves.    The  first  line  of  defence,  or  the 
advanced  position,  extended  twenty-nine 
miles  across  the  Peninsula.    The  second 
line  was  twenty-four  miles  in  length ;  and  in 
this  the  grand  stand  was  to  be  made.  The 
third,  or  innermost,  extended  from  Passo 
d'Arcos,  on  the  Tagus,  to  the  tower  of 
Janqueira,  on  the  coast,  and  was  designed 
to  protect  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
should  such  a  measure  be  necessary;  and 
within  it,  near  Fort  St.  Julian,  was  an  in- 
trenched camp,   occupied  by  a  corps  of 
English  marines.     On  these  lines  were 
established  150  redoubts — many  of  them 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  men, 
and  one  (Sobral)  of  them  3,000 — mounting 
600  pieces  of  artillery,  which  swept  all  ap- 
proaches, and,  with  a  concentric  fire,  com- 
manded or    enfiladed    every  practicable 
point,  road,  or  pass  leading  to  Lisbon. 
An  instant  communication  between  the 
large  fort  of  Sobral,  in  the  centre,  and 
every  part  of  the  lines,  was  provided  for 
by  the  erection  of  telegraphs ;  and  a  paved 
road  ran  along  the  position  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  necessary  movements  of 
the  troops,  and  enabling  the  different  posts 
of  the  army  to  communicate  rapidly  with 
one  another.    The  intervening  spaces  be- 
tween the  redoubts  were  formed  into  en- 
campments for  the  troops.     Besides  the 
triple  line  of  redoubts,  others  were  raised  at 
Pcnichc,  Obidos,  and  other  places ;  and  on 
the  right,  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  were 
flanked  by  the  British  fleet  and  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats.     Additional  strength  was  im- 
parted to  this  formidable  position  by  scarp- 
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ing  the  heights  or  ridges  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  by  obstructing  the 
course  of  rivers,  so  as  to  flood  the  valley  in 
front  of  the  exterior  line,  and  thus  render 
the  country  swampy  and  impassable ;  and 
across  the  valley  of  Aruda  (the  weakest 
part  of  the  position),  a  double  line  of  abattis 

was  formed,  composed  of  full-grown  oak 
and  chesnut-trees,  which  had  been  dug  up 
with  all  their  roots  and  branches  on  them, 
and  reset  here  in  a  cross  position.  Prepara- 
tions were  also  made  in  case  of  reverse. 
Besides  the  innermost  defence,  or  line  of 
embarkation,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
marines,  all  the  roads  and  stone  bridges 
between  that  line  and  the  exterior  or  outer 
line  of  defence  were  mined.    Thus  were  con- 
structed the  most  formidable  and  unassail- 
able defensive  positions  which  military  en- 
gineering has  ever  devised. 

In  the  occupation  and  defence  of  this 
vast  fortress  and  movable  camp,  58,615 
troops— of  whom  29,000  were  British,  25,000 
Portuguese,  and  5,000  Spaniards,  under  the 
Marquis  Romana — were  assembled.  Besides 
these,  the  irregular  troops,  consisting  of  the 
militia,  the  ordenanzas,  and  the  civic  guard, 
amounted  to  60,000  more.    The  British 
troops  and  the  ^liie  of  the  Portuguese 
regular  force  were  in  the  first  line,  and 
were  so  disposed  that  the  enemy  could  not 
assemble  a  sufficient  force  to  bear  on  any 
one  part  of  the  lines  with  probability  of 
success,  before  a  corresponding  movement 
or  concentration  of  troops  could  be  made  to 
meet  it.    The  irregular  force  and  the  least 
disciplined  of  the  native  regular  troops  gar- 
risoned the  forts  and  redoubts,  and  oc- 
cupied the  intrenchments  on  the  second 
line,  along  which  and  the  villages  to  the  left 
the  cavalry  were  cantoned. 

The  cavalry  and  advanced  guards  of  the 
enemy  came  in  sight  of  Torres  Vedras,  as 
before  stated,  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  French  marshal  reached 
them.     Having  employed  several  days  in 
reconnoitring  them  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  throwing  out 
his  skirmishers  to  discover  their  mode  of 
defence  and  the  numbers  of  the  defenders, 
on  the  14th,  while  engaged  in  the  recon- 
naissance, a  contest  took  place  with  a  de- 
tachment of  his  troops  and  the  71st  regi- 
ment, between  the  town  of  Sobral  and  the 
lines,  in  which  the  enemy  was  repulsed  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  French  marshal  being  now  satisfied 
that  the  allied  position  was  unassailable, 
determined  to  blockade  the  British  in  their 
stronghold,  hoping  that  the  numerous  popu- 
lation which  had  poured  into  the  capital  from 
the  surrounding  country  would  embarrass 
the  English  commander-in-chief.  Massena 
therefore  disposed  his  army  in  an  extensive 
line  of  cantonments  in  front  of  Torres  Vedras. 
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When  the  villages  were  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  the  chain  of  communication  was 
completed  by  temporary  huts.  This  line, 
which  comprehended  the  strong  position  of 
Montejunta — which  was  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  exterior  line — extended  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  sea  to  the  Tagus ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  was  so  posted, 
that  it  could  be  assembled  in  the  space  of 
four  hours.  The  central  corps  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sobral,  the  right  at  Otta,  and  the 
|  left  at  Villafranca.  A  division  of  dragoons 
occupied  Alcoentre,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing his  right  flank  from  the  attacks  of  a 
division  of  British  cavalry  stationed  at  Sis- 
sandro.  He  established  his  depot,  maga- 
zines, and  hospitals  at  Santarem,  Barquina, 
and  other  places.  To  replenish  his  maga- 
zines, he  sent  movable  columns  to  scour 
the  country  in  search  of  provisions  and 
forage;  and  from  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  regency,  he  found  sufficient  stores 
and  provisions  in  the  country  lying  between 
the  Mondcgo,  the  Tagus,  and  the  lines, 
to  support  his  army — consisting  of  70,000 
men  and  20,000  horses — for  the  space  of 
two  months;  and  that,  too,  by  the  means 
of  plunder  and  forced  requisition.  From 
the  position  of  Villafranca,  the  enemy  was 
driven  by  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  manned  by 
brigades  of  seamen  and  marines,  each  con- 
sisting of  500  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Berkeley. 

The  condition  of  the  French  army  was 
now  becoming  critical.    The  militia  of  the 
;  north,  the  ordenanzat,  and  the  partisan 
!  corps,  under  Traut,  Wilson,  Carlos  d'Espana, 
&c,  to  the  number  of  15,000  men,  were 
hanging   on  its  rear  from  Abrantes  to 
Pcnichc;  and  the  Portuguese  garrisons  of 
the  last-mentioned  place  and  of  Obidos, 
together  with  the  British  cavalry,  were  a  con- 
tinual annoyance  to  the  French  rear  and 
right.    By  the  end  of  October,  the  supply 
of  cattle  was  so  deficient,  that  the  soldiers 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the 
flesh  of  horses  and  mules.  As  the  hardships 
and  sufferings  of  the  army  were  daily  in- 
creasing, and  the  danger  of  famine  began 
to  stare  them  in  the  face,  Massena  at  this 
period  threw  2,000  men  across  the  Zezerc, 
with  the  intention  of  reopening  a  commu- 
nication with  Spain  by  way  of  Castclbranco, 
1  and  at  the  same  time  sent  General  Foy, 
;  with  a  strong  escort,  to  inform  Napoleon 
1  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Portugal. 

For  some  time  the  French  marshal's  move- 
ments indicated  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
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changing  his  position  ;  the  hospitals,  stores, 
and  other  incumbrances  of  the  army,  had 
been  removed  to  Santarem,  and  a  number 
of  boats,  pontoons,  and  flying  bridges,  were 
in  process  of  construction.  Ncy^s  corps 
and  Montbrun's  cavalry  had  fallen  back  on 
Thomar  and  Leiria ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  November,  the  French  army 
had  retired. 

"  At  length,  though  the  twilight  showed 
the  French  sentinels,  as  usual,  in  front  at 
Aruda,  daylight  proved  that  the  slopes  of 
Montejunta  and  Alhandra  were  cvacua 
that  the  sentinels  were  men  of  straw,  each 
in  full  military  costume,  with  a  pole  by  his 
side,  as  the  representative  of  a  musket. 
Under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  November,  and  during  a  thick 
mist  which  enveloped  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  the  French  army  had  broke  up 
their  position  from  Sobral,  and  commenced 
their  retreat,  and  were  now  seen  retiring 
through  the  defiles  of  Alcnquer,  by  the 
great  road  on  the  Tagus,  and  marching, 
under  cover  of  a  strong  rear-guard,  on  Torres 
Novas." 

Immediately  orders  were  issued  to  the 
respective  generals  of  divisions  to  pursue. 
Hill,  with  the  second  division,  pursued 
through  Villafranca  ;  while  Craufurd,  with 
the  light  division,  moved  on  Santarem  ;  and 
Spencer,  with  the  first  division,  advanced 
towards  Alcnquer.  The  boats  of  the  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Tagus  with  pontoons  and 
flying  bridges,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  army  across  the  river,  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  should  he  threaten  to 
make  an  irruption  into  the  Alentejo. 

As  it  was  not  possible  to  divine  whether 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  a  feint  to 
draw  the  allied  army  from  its  intrenched 
position,  and  by  a  forced  and  rapid  march 
on  the  right  of  the  lines,  turn  the  Monte- 
junta, and  push  the  head  of  his  column  on 
Torres  Vcdras,  the  utmost  caution  was  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  the  English  general, 
not  to  afford  the  enemy  an  opening  to  his 
position.  The  principal  part  of  the  array  was 
therefore  kept  stationary  until  the  design  of 
the  French,  whether  a  feint  or  a  retreat, 
was  developed.  This  was  fully  indicated  on 
his  reaching  Alcoentre,  by  the  division  of 
his  force  into  two  columns,  the  one  taking 
the  line  of  Rio  Mayor,  and  the  other  that 
of  Santarem. 

Lord  Wellington,  for  its  protection,  now 
left  part  of  the  allied  army  in  the  lines  of 
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Torres  Vcdras,  and  moved  forward  towards 
the  Rio  Mayor,  which  separated  him  from 
Santarem.  The  light  division  and  cavalry 
now  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  pur- 
suit, aud  in  its  execution  took  400  prisoners. 
As  soon  as  Masscna  had  reached  Santarem, 
he  materially  strengthened  the  advantages 
of  which  it  was  naturally  in  possession. 
Here,  being  joined  by  the  corps  of  Drouet 
and  Gardoune,  each  12,000  strong,  and  ex- 
pecting detachments  from  the  armies  of 
Mortier  and  Soult,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men,  he  determined  to 
maintain  his  position.  His  infantry  were 
established  in  and  near  Santarem,  Pcrnes, 
and  Thoraar ;  and  his  cavalry  were  dis- 
persed in  cantonments  along  the  right 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Upper  Beira.  In  this  position  the  French 
army  found,  by  their  usual  processes  of 
force  and  intimidation,  ample  supplies  of 
provisions  in  the  country  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Zezcre. 

The  allied  army  followed  the  fleeing 
enemy  on  the  great  road  by  Cartaxo  to- 
wards Santarem.  On  the  10th,  the  English 
general  made  a  demonstration  on  that  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
position  was  assailable;  but  finding  it  too 
formidable  to  be  taken  by  a  coup-de-main, 
he  placed  the  troops  in  cantonments  in  Car- 
taxo, Alcocntrc,  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, fixing  his  head-quarters  in  the  first- 
mentioned  place.  Hill,  with  the  second 
division,  was  stationed  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Santarem,  to  defend 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  an  irruption  into  the 
Aleutejo;  at  the  same  time  kcepiug  up  his 
communication  with  the  ferry  opposite  Al- 
handra  by  means  of  floating  bridges,  that 
be  might  be  enabled  speedily  to  enter  the 
lines,  should  occasion  require  the  move- 


ment. To  prevent  communication  between 
Soult  and  Massena,  Beresford,  with  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  was  stationed  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  from  Almeirim  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zczere,  to  defend  the  passage  of  that 
river;  and  in  the  event  of  Massena' s  re- 
treat, to  be  early  iu  motion  on  the  line  of 
pursuit.  All  the  routes  between  the  Tagus 
and  Montcjunta  were  secured  by  the  heads 
of  cantonments ;  and  the  force  left  in  the 
lines  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
two  divisions,  consisting  of  the  troops  which 
arrived  from  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  stations  in 
the  Mediterranean :  an  amount  of  force  ren- 
dered necessary,  from  the  French  at  Alcan- 
hete  being  nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than  the 
English  were  at  Cartaxo.  As  the  heights  of 
Almada,  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  com- 
manded the  anchorage  and  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon, they  wero  strongly  intrenched ;  and 
a  chain  of  fortifications  was  constructed 
parallel  to  the  Tagus,  from  Aldea  Galcga 
to  Traflaria,  in  case  the  enemy  should  trans- 
fer his  operations  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  The  peninsula,  formed  by  a  creek 
or  small  bay  at  Moita,  near  Aldea  Galega, 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Ubes  at  Setubal,  was  pro- 
tected by  a  double  line  of  fortifications. 
And  to  prevent  any  sudden  irruption  from 
Santarem,  a  battery  was  erected  upon  a  hill 
which  looked  down  the  causeway  leading 
from  that  place;  the  bridge  at  its  extremity 
was  mined ;  and  the  light  division,  sup- 
ported by  a  cavalry  brigade,  was  posted  on 
the  heights  which  overlooked  the  marshes 
surrounding  Santarem.  Thus  every  pre- 
caution which  human  foresight  could  devise 
was  taken,  to  prevent  the  enemy  finding  an 
opening  to  the  lines,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  English  general  was  in  a  position  to  avail 
himself  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself  to  operate  on  the  enemy. 


MURAT'S  DESCENT  ON  SICILY — REDUCTION  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  BOURBON:  THE 
MAURITIUS,  OR  ISLE  OF  FRANCE ;  AMBOYNA;  THE  BANDAS,  AND  GUADELOUPE. 


In  the  month  of  September,  King  Joachim 
Murat  embarked,  in  a  long  range  of  boats, 
the  principal  part  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
NcapoUtans  and  Corsicans,  and  whom  he 
had  long  paraded  at  Scylla,  llcggio,  and 
the  hills  which  overlook  the  narrow  straits 
of  Messina,  threatening  Sicily  with  inva- 
sion. In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 


lish forces  in  that  island,  and  which  lay 
encamped  along  the  straits  from  Messina  to 
Taro  Point  (a  distance  of  ten  miles),  the 
invading  force  menaced  Stuart's  left  wing, 
which  was  stationed  at  Taro  Point.  General 
Cavaignac,  with  3,500  men,  fell  upon  his 
right,  and  landing  seven  miles  to  the  south 
of  Messina,  boldly  pushed  forward  his  troops, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  heights  be- 
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hind  the  shore.  He  next  endeavoured  to 
trepan  the  Corsicans  in  the  British  service ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  displayed  a  finely- 
embroidered  flag,  inviting  the  natives  of 
that  country  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  France ;  but  before  the  nw/  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  any  success,  the 
invaders  were  attacked  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who  took  or  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  invading  force. 

In  July  of  this  year,  an  expedition  under 
Colonel  Keating  and  Commodore  Rowlay, 
sailed  from  Rodriguez,  a  small  uninhabited 
island,  situated  about  100  leagues  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Isle  of  France,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which, 
together  with  the  Isle  of  France,  afforded 
the  enemy  great  facility  in  the  annoyance 
of  the  British  East  India  trade.  For  the 
reduction  of  Bourbon,  the  land  force  con- 
sisted of  1,700  Europeans  and  2,G0O  sepoys ; 
the  naval  force,  of  the  two  frigates  Raison- 
nable  and  Boadicea.  A  landing  was  no 
sooner  effected  on  the  island,  than  the  gov- 
ernor capitulated. 

But  the  Isle  of  France  being  in  a  high 
state  of  defence,  a  larger  armament  was  re- 
quired for  its  reduction.  Accordingly,  one 
line-of-battle  ship  and  eleven  frigates,  under 
Vice-admiral  Rowlay,  having  on  board  6,000 
troops,  under  Major-general  Abcrcrombic 
(the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie),  were  fitted  out  for  this  purpose. 
The  expedition  arrived  off  the  island  in 
November,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month 
effected  a  landing.  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, an  action  eusued,  in  which  the 
enemy,  being  overpowered,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  1,300  men— among  whom 
were  500  Irishmen,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  enlist  in  the  French  service  from 
the  crews  of  the  captured  East 


Indiamen — surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  to 
be  conveyed  to  France.    Besides  a  quantity 
of  stores  and  produce,  four  large  frigates, 
some  smaller  ships  of  war,  and  twenty-four  I 
merchant  ships  and  brigs,  were  the  reward  | 
of  the  captors. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Dntch 
East  India  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  its 
dependent  isles,  surrendered  to  a  naval  and 
military  expedition  under  captains  Tucker 
and  Court ;  and  in  March,  Banda  Neira, 
and  its  dependent  spice  islands,  surrendered 
to  Captain  Cole,  of  the  Carolina  frigate. 
In  the   preceding  February,  Guadeloupe 
surrendered  to  the  joint  expedition  under 
Admiral  Cochrane  and  General  Beckwitb, 
after  two  engagements,  in  which  the  loss  of 
the  English,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was 
300  men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  between 
five  and  six  hundred.    On  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  the  Dutch  islands  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba,  peaceably  sur- 
rendered to  the  same  commanders.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  France,  some 
frigates  were  dispatched  against  Tamatave 
on  the  coast  of  Madagascar ;  as  also  to 
the  Isle  of  Almarante  and  some  other 
small  places,  where  the  French  victualled 
and  repaired  their  ships  when  they  were 
not  able  to  reach  the  Isle  of  France.  Thus 
was  consummated  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  France  and  Holland  in  the  Indian 
and  Caribbean  seas,  and  not  a  strip  of  land 
left  to  the  former  in  cither  of  the  Indies. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  caused  the  Danish  island  of 
Auholt,  situated  in  the  Categat,  to  be  forti- 
fied, and  a  commercial  depot  to  be  estab- 
lished there,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
British  produce  and  manufactures  into 
Denmark  and  Germany,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  in  1809,  at  Heligoland. 


I 


EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  MAURA,  IN  THE  ADRIATIC. 


The  island  of  St.  Maura,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Corfu,  being  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1810,  a  naval  and  military  expedition, 
under  Captain  Eyre  and  Brigadier-general 
Oswald,  sailed  from  Zante,  and  on  the  same 
evening  arrived  off  St.  Maura.  On  the 
22nd  the  troops  were  disembarked,  and 
after  batteries  had  been  opened  against 
the  fortress  and  island  for  nine  days,  they 
capitulated,  together  with  the  garrison,  con- 
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sisting  of  800  men.  The  less  of  the  British, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  168 
men. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  were 
merely  frigate  actions.  The  principal  were: — 
While  Murat  was  parading  the  army  he 
had  collected  between  Naples  and  Reggio, 
and  making  his  demonstrations  against  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  the  following  frigate 
action  took  place  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
between  the  Cerere  frigate  and  the  Fama 
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corvette  — the  ships  with  which  Captain 
Staines  had  maintained  his  gallant  contest  in 
the  preceding  year — and  the  Spartan  frigate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Brenton. 

While  the  Spartan,  in  company  with  the 
Success  frigate,  was  about  five  miles  from 
Naples,  she  observed  (May  1st),  coming  out 
of  the  mole,  a  frigate  of  42  guns,  a  corvette 
of  28  guns,  a  cutter  of  10  guns  (Murat's 
yacht),  and  eight  gun- boats.  The  Nea- 
politan squadron,  at  sight  of  the  British 
frigates,  made  all  sail,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  safe  into  harbour,  behind  the 
mole  of  Naples  and  the  land  batteries.  To 
entice  them  out,  Captain  Brenton  desired 
the  captain  of  the  Success  to  sail  away  to 
the  back  of  the  island  of  Capri.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd,  the  Neapolitan  squadron, 
seeing  the  Spartan  all  alone,  came  forth 
from  behind  the  mole-head.  In  order  to 
entice  the  enemy  out  to  sea,  Captain  Bren- 
ton retired.  The  hostile  squadron  thinking 
that  the  Spartan  was  running  away,  set  up 
a  shout  and  crowded  all  sail.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  pistol-shot,  the  Spartan 
poured  in  a  treble-shotted  broadside  on  the 
Cerere,  which  strewed  her  decks  with  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  then,  running  along  the 
line  of  the  hostile  squadron,  cut  off  the 
cutter  and  gun-boats.  The  Cerere  wore 
and  endeavoured  to  renew  her  position  with 
the  rest  of  the  squadron,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  Spartan,  who  took  her  station  on  her 
weather-beam.  A  close  and  hot  contest 
ensued,  the  Cerere  being  aided  by  the  cor- 
vette and  the  cutter.  The  enemy,  finding 
they  were  "  getting  the  worst  of  it,"  made 
sail  for  the  castle  and  sea  batteries  of  Baia. 
The  corvette  having  lost  her  foretop-mast, 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the 
gun-boats  towed  her  from  under  the  guns  of 
the  Spartan ;  but  the  cutter  having  had  her 
maintop-mast  shot  away,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  was  paraded  by  the  Spartan  in 
tow  before  the  mole,  into  which  her  defeated 
consorts  were  running  for  shelter.  During 
the  action,  Murat  was  on  the  mole  exulting 
in  the  certainty  of  success  of  his  squadron. 
The  loss  of  the  Spartan  was  ten  killed  and 
twenty-two  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
150  killed  and  300  wounded— a  loss  arising 
from  the  400  Swiss  troops,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  ranks,  from  the  cathead  to  the  taf- 
frail  of  the  vessels,  in  readiness  for  board- 
ing ;  Murat  and  his  officers  being  confident 
of  victory.  The  guns  of  the  Spartan  were 
forty-six,  and  the  crew  258.  The  enemy's 
guns  were  ninety-six,  and  the  crews,  includ- 
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ing  the  Swiss  soldiers,  amounted  to  1,400 
men. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Captain  Hoste,  in 
command  of  the  Amphion,  Active,  and  Cer- 
berus frigates,  in  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  chased 
a  convoy  of  vessels  laden  with  naval  stores 
for  Venice,  into  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  In  a 
boat  attack  he  captured  the  whole  convoy. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Commodore  du 
Perrec,  who  had  cruised  with  great  success 
in  the  preceding  year  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
fell  in  with  three  outward-bound  East  India- 
men  (the  Ceylon,  Windham,  and  Astell),  on 
the  north  coast  of  Madagascar.  The  French 
squadron  consisted  of  the  Bellona  of  44 
guns,  the  Victor  corvette,  and  the  Minerve 
frigate.  After  a  severe  contest,  daring  three 
hours,  the  Ceylon  and  Windham  struck  their 
colours;  but  the  Astell,  putting  out  her 
lights,  made  sail  and  escaped  in  the  dark. 
The  colours  of  the  Astell  had  been  shot 
away  three  times.  As  a  reward  for  their 
distinguished  bravery,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany settled  an  annual  pension  of  £460  on 
the  captain  of  the  Astell,  and  presented  the 
officers  and  crew  with  £2,000;  and  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  granted 
the  Bhip's  company  a  protection  from  im- 
pressment for  three  years. 

In  the  month  of  August,  four  English 
frigates  (part  of  the  squadron  stationed  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  making  an  incon- 
siderate dash  into  Grand  Port,  the  princi- 
pal harbour  of  the  Isle  of  France,  were  lost 
to  the  service.  The  loss  was  thus  occa- 
sioned : — In  that  port  lay  four  French  fri- 
gates, a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  two  captured 
East  Indiamen,  and  protected  by  heavy  laud- 
batteries.  As  access  to  the  port  was  dif- 
ficult, two  of  the  English  frigates — namely, 
the  Sirius  and  Magicienne — running  aground 
on  shoals,  were  burned  by  the  crews.  The 
third  frigate,  the  Nereide,  Captain  Wil- 
loughby,  singly  fought  the  enemy  for  above 
five  hours,  aud  drove  all  their  ships  on  shore 
in  a  heap.  In  the  contest,  however,  the 
Nereide  suffered  so  severely,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  strike  to  the  enemy;  several  of 
her  quarter  and  main-deck  guns  having 
been  dismounted,  and  the  hull  of  the  ship 
much  shattered.  Nearly  every  man  of  her 
crew  was  killed  or  wounded ;  and  her  cap- 
tain and  first  lieutenant  had  both  been 
severely  hurt.  The  fourth  ship,  the  Iphi- 
genia,  being  closely  blockaded  in  the  Isle  of 
Passe,  whither  the  boats'  crews  of  the  Sirius 
and  Magicienne  had  conducted  her,  struck 
soon  after  the  Nereide  had  submitted. 
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THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1810. 


The  decisive  overthrow  of  Ocana  having 
left  Spain  without  any  organised  forces  in 
the  field,  and  the  Austrian  matrimonial  al- 
liance having  relieved  him  of  all  disquietude 
in  Germany,  the  French  emperor  now  de- 
termined to  employ  his  resources  in  sub- 
jugation of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
peninsula,  and  plant  his  eagles  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Cadiz  and  the  towers  of  Lisbon. 
For  this  purpose  120,000  troops — of  which 
20,000  were  of  the  imperial  guard,  engaged 
in  the  late  German  campaign — were  directed 
to  march  for  the  Spanish  frontier.  These, 
with  the  troops  already  in  the  Peninsula, 
were  destined  to  accomplish  three  great 
objects — the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Spain.  Massena  was  appointed  to 
accomplish  the  conquest  of  Portugal ;  Soult 
the  reduction  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Spain;  and  8t.  Cyr,  Angereau,  and  Suchet 
its  eastern  division. 

Soult,  who,  towards  the  close  of  1H09. 
had  been  appointed  chief  of  the  staff*  and 
principal  military  adviser  to  Joseph,  instead 
of  Jourdan,  early  in  January  marched  on 
the  Sierra  Morena,  with  the  intention  of 
subduing  Andalusia  and  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  Spain.  On  the  20th  he 
forced  the  strong  pass  of  Despinas  Perros, 
where  Areizaga  had  taken  post  with  25,000 
men,  capturing  (5,000  of  the  scared  Span- 
iards, together  with  their  magazines  and 
ordnance.  On  the  same  day  Dessolles  car- 
ried the  pass  of  the  Pnerto  del  Rev,  with 
the  same  ease.  Next  day  the  victors  passed 
over  the  field  of  Baylcn,  and  separating  into 
two  corps,  Soult  advanced  upon  Seville,  and 
Sebastian i  was  directed  to  march  on  Gra- 
nada and  Malaga.  On  the  28th  Granada 
opened  her  gates  to  Sebastiani ;  and  on  the 
81st,  Seville  surrendered  to  Soult.  A  few 
dajs  afterwards  (February  5th),  Sebastiani 
appeared  before  Malaga ;  but  an  old  colonel 
of  the  name  of  Abdallo,  having  seized  the 
government  of  the  town,  and  shipped  off  the 
old  authorities,  who  were  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  French  usurpation,  6,000  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  a  Capuchin  friar  and 
all  their  officers  (monks),  opposed  his  en- 
trance ;  but  unable  to  withstand  the  French, 
they  fled  into  the  town,  leaving  1,500  of  their 
companions  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
French  entered  the  city  with  the  fleeing 
host.    On  the  surrender  of  Seville,  Soult 


hurried  Marshal  Victor,  with  28,000  men, 
forward  towards  Cadiz,  which  would  now 
have  been  lost,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, who,  with  8,000  infantry  and  GOO 
cavalry,  pressed  on  from  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana  in  Estremadura,  and  by  forced 
marches  reached  Cadiz  (February  3rd) 
twenty-four  hours  before  Victor  had  entered 
the  Isle  de  Leon.  The  junta,  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  had  insolently  rejected  Lord 
Wellington's  offer  to  aid  the  garrison  with 
English  troops,  although  7,000  men,  under 
General  Sherbrooke,  were  on  their  passage 
from  Lisbon  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  now 
implored  him  to  afford  them  the  proffered  as- 
sistance. For  this  purpose  the  English  gen- 
eral dispatched  the  79th  and  94th  regiments, 
the  2nd  battalion,  the  20th  Portuguese  caea- 
dores,  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major-general  Stewart, 
with  orders  to  co-operate  in  the  defence 
of  the  place.  Other  British  forces,  to- 
gether with  a  fragment  of  the  Spaniards 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Ocana, 
were  brought  from  Gibraltar ;  by  which  ad- 
ditions the  garrison  was  increased  to  the 
amount  of  18,000  men,  for  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  consisting  of  about  twenty  ships -of- 
t he- line,  but  many  of  them  in  a  very  defec- 
tive condition,  were  put  under  the  direction 
of  Admiral  Purvis,  who  brought  into  the 
harbour  his  own  squadron  to  co-operate  in 
the  defence.  The  governor  of  Cadiz  was 
General  Castanos. 

On  the  morning  following  the  entrance 
of  Albuquerque  into  Cadiz,  the  French  ap- 
peared in  great  strength  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Straits.  13y  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  city 
on  the  land  side,  they  occupied  Sari  Lucar, 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  Puerto  Real,  Cbi- 
clana,  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  first  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  land  aide  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  isthmus,  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  form  of 
the  isle  is  irregular — the  length  about  ten, 
the  breadth,  scarcely  in  any  part,  three  miles. 
The  isle  is  fringed  by  marshy  ground,  inter- 
sected by  salt-ponds.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
by  a  high  road,  or  causeway,  which  will 
scarcely  admit  four  men  abreast ;  and  it  waa 
defended  on  both  sides  by  batteries.  Such 
were  the  obstructions  the  enemy  bad  to 
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overcome,  before  he  could  approach  the  city.  I 
The  besieging  army  amounted  to  25,000 
men.  On  February  10th,  Soult  sent  a  sum-  ! 
mons  to  surrender;  and  on  the  16th  the 
junta  received  a  message  from  King  Joseph, 
expressing  his  readiness  to  receive  thcra  un- 
der his  gracious  protection,  and  requesting 
that  persons  might  be  deputed  from  Cadiz 
to  treat  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish  fleet : 
to  which  the  junta  replied — "The  city  of 
Cadiz,  faithful  to  its  principles,  renounces 
any  other  king  than  Ferdinand  VII." 

The  besieging  army  was  posted  in  a  semi- 
circle from  Santa  Maria  to  St.  Pedro,  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  the  Spanish 
outposts.  Fort  Matagorda,  one  of  the  out- 
works, situate  on  the  main-land  opposite 
Fort  Puntales,  commanding  in  some  mea- 
sure the  entrance  into  Puntal  Roads,  about 
two  miles  from  Cadiz,  was  taken  on  the 
22nd  of  April.*  On  this  new  works  were 
erected,  and  rafts  constructed  on  the  canal 
of  Trocadero. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  one  Portu- 
guese and  five  Spanish  ships-of-the-line, 
together  with  thirty  merchantmen  richly 
laden,  were  driven  on  shore  in  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  and  lost  in  a  violent  tempest;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  May,  2,000  French 
prisoners,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Baylen, 
taking  advantage  of  the  tide  and  a  favour- 
able wind,  made  their  escape  while  on  board 
the  hulks,  in  which  they  were  confined,  by 
cutting  their  cables  and  letting  their  hulks 
drift. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  British  force 
in  the  Isle  of  Leon  amounted  to  7,000  men; 
the  Portuguese  to  1,500,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-general  Graham,  who 
had  arrived  in  Cadiz  in  February. 

By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  enemy  had 
erected  strong  batteries  on  every  side,  and 
began  to  throw  shells  into  the  town ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  distance,  they  produced 
but  little  effect.  Having  also  collected  a 
vast  number  of  gun-boats,  they  began  to 
threaten  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

But  the  operations  of  the  patriots  were 

*  This  fort  baring  been  abandoned  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  French  were  preparing  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it.  As  it  was  one  of  the  main  defences  of 
the  city,  150  soldiers  and  sailors,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  M'Bean,  of  the  94th,  were,  during 
a  storm  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  February,  pushed 
across  the  Channel  to  regain  its  possession.  The 
party  having  easily  accomplished  their  mission,  made 
a  lodgment  in  the  fort.  As  the  operations  of  the 
garrison,  with  their  seven  guns,  had  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  enemy's  wonts  for  nearly  two  months, 


not  confined,  in  this  quarter,  to  the  defence 
of  Cadiz.  They  roused,  encouraged,  and 
aided  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
region  between  Marbella  and  the  vicinity  of 
Cadiz,  called  the  Alpnjarras,  a  district  in 
Granada,  abont  seventeen  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  eleven  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south ;  and  so  high,  that  the 
summits  of  its  mountains  are  visible  even 
from  Cent  a  and  Tangier,  on  the  African 
coast. 

To  aid  these  mountaineers,  a  detachment  of 
5,000  Spanish  troops,  under  General  Lacey, 
were  disembarked  at  Algcsiras,  in  the  Bay 
of  Gibraltar,  and  advancing  rapidly,  marched 
on  the  town  of  Ronda,  situate  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  in  which  6,000  French  were 
posted.  The  French,  influenced  by  exag- 
gerated reports  of  Lacey**  force,  took  to 
flight  in  the  night,  leaving  behind  them 
their  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition, 
which  the  captors  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  But  fresh 
forces  of  tho  enemy  arriving  from  Seville, 
Malaga,  and  Cadiz,  a  murderous  warfare 
ensued.  The  Alpujarrese,  whose  general 
clothing  consisted  of  sheepskins,  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  uniforms  of  the  French 
who  were  slain,  so  that  they  often  made  a 
motley  appearance. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  a  naval  and 
military  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cockburn,  of  the  British  navy,  and 
the  Spanish  general,  Lacey,  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Cadiz  against  Moguer,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  on  the  river  Huelva, 
below  its  junction  with  the  Tinto,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  a  French  division 
was  posted,  under  the  Duke  of  Aremberg. 
It  arrived  at  Moguer  on  the  24th,  and  on 
the  following  day  took  possession  of  Nicbla, 
a  town  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Moguer ; 
but  the  Spanish  general,  ascertaining  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force 
from  Seville,  destroved  the  magazines  and 
batteries,  and  spiked  the  guns  of  Moguer, 
re-embarked  his  troops,  and  sailed  for  Cadiz, 
where  the  expedition  arrived  on  the  30th. 

the  French  general  ordered  the  fire  of  fifty  piece* 
of  heavy  ordnance  to  be  concentrated  on  it;  and 
"  after  the  iron  tempest  had  raged  thirty  hours,  the 
fort  being  reduced  to  a  mere  pile  of  ruins,  and  above  • 
half  its  garrison  down,  the  survivors  were,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  withdrawn,  bearing  with  them  the 
colours,  which  had  been  carried  away  six  times  by 
the  crashing  flight  of  metal  directed  against  them, 
and  as  often  rehoisted,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
gallant  band  which  had  to  gloriously  defended 
them." 
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In  his  contest  with  Aremberg,  Lacey  took 
twelve  prisoners. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  secret  expedi- 
i  tion,  consisting  of  four  or  five  hundred  of 
the  39th  regiment,  500  German  deserters, 
enrolled  and  armed  at  Gibraltar,  and  a  Span- 
ish regiment  from  Ceuta,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord  Blaney, 
mailed  from  Gibraltar  against  Malaga,  with 
instructions  first  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Fuengirola,  situate  about  four  leagues  from 
M  alaga,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  out  of  that 
city,  and,  while  they  were  on  their  march, 
to  re-embark,  set  sail  for  that  city,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  reinforcement  to  be  sent 
from  Gibraltar,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  works 
at  Malaga,  and  capture  the  hordes  of  pri- 
vateers which  took  shelter  in  its  harbour  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  English  Medi- 
terranean trade.  The  armament  disem- 
barked on  the  14th,  about  three  leagues 
west  of  Fuengirola.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  English  before  the  fort,  the  garrison 
fired  on  them.  Lord  Blaney,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  night,  erected  a  battery 
against  the  fort;  but  in  a  sally,  the  garrison 
stormed  the  battery,  and  the  assailants  of  the 
fort  took  to  flight.  At  the  same  moment 
1,200  men,  disguised  in  Spanish  uniforms, 
appearing  in  sight  in  the  direction  of  Ma- 
laga, Lord  Blaney  believing  them  to  be 
Spaniards  advancing  to  his  assistance,  for- 
bade his  troops  to  fire  on  them ;  and  he 
,  persisted  in  his  hallucination  until  the  mo- 
1  ment  that  his  supposed  friends  apprised  him 
i  he  was  their  prisoner.  It  fortunately  hap- 
j  pened  that  the  32nd  regiment,  which  fol- 
lowed the  expedition  a  few  days  after  its 
1  departure  from  Gibraltar,  had  landed  the 
{  flank  companies  at  the  moment  of  Lord 
Blaney's  rencontre  with  his  supposed  friends. 
These  two  companies  marched  instantly 
to  meet  the  enemy,  and  taking  possession 
of  a  height  which  commanded  the  posi- 
tion of  the  French,  and  being  supported 
by  the  fire  of  the  line-of- battle  ship  from 
which  they  had  just  disembarked,  they 
opposed  the  enemy,  and  covered  the  re- 
embarkation  of  that  part  of  the  89th  regi- 
ment which  had  not  taken  the  route  of 
Marbella  with  the  fugitive  Spaniards. 

While  these  untoward  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  south  of  Spain,  the  patriot  cause 
was  equally  disastrous  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  that  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 

The  French,  under  Suchet,  having  early 
in  February  made  a  fruitless  attempt  on 
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Valencia,  from  which  they 
considerable  loss,  Ventura 
of  the  Marquis  Romana,  ac 
covered  the  plot  of  the  go 
the  town  to  the  French,  p 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Host 
Ionia,  the  reduction  of  whic 
to  an  attack  on  Tarragona 
Hostalrich  was  reduced  in  J 
castle  being  situated  on  a  ste 
rock,  was  not  reducible  bu 
This  measure  Augereau  res 
raise  the  siege,  General  O'Dc 
12,000  infantry  and  1,200  ca 
ferent  military  stations.  These 
were  joined  by  some  thousand: 
under  Rovira,  a  physician,  i 
the  morning,  the  Spaniards 
three  columns  on  the  plain  c 
Miquelets  occupied  the  adj 
immediately  above  Vich.    Get  aal  Sc.:. 
whom  it  was  O'Donnell's  inten  ion  'z 
vour  to  cut  off,  having  obsem  i  t'w  -1 
ments  of  the  enemy,  drew  up  the  »':.  i 
his  division.    A  strong  party  jf  M  r .  3 
began  the  battle ;  but  soon  both  srn::^  *a 
hotly  engaged.    Fortune  seeming  to  ^  - 
against  the  French,  O'Donncli  bro^:  ~ 
the  whole  of  his  reserve,  and  made  \it  *  • 
vigorous  efforts  to  penetrate  the  e;  ~ 
centre.    Being  foiled  in  that  attez 
made  a  desperate  struggle  to  turn  t> ' 
flanks  at  the  same  time.    But  the  e:  ~ 
turn  the  French  wings  having  also 
the  patriots  took  to  flight,  and  were  : 
with  great  slaughter.    The  fleeing  Spai  - 
took  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Tam-- 

The  strict  blockade  to  which  H 
had  been  subject  was  now  so  rir- 
the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extreme  ' 
for  want  of  provisions.    In  this  ex'.rr 
the  garrison,  under  its  governor  E«tn  - 
midnight  of  the  12th  of  May,  or. \ :: 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  cut  their  way  i:.r 
the  blockading  force.     In  the  brav 
tempt,  300  men,  with  the  governor.  « 
made  prisoners,  but  800  effected  their  rv 
to  Tarragona. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Suchet,  wit': 
third  corps,  became,  after  fifteen  day?  - 
trenches  and  three  days'  firing,  ma?^: 
Lerida,  a  fortress  situated  betweea 
mountains  of  Aragon  and  Caxaloaia. 
garrisoned  by  9,000  men.  During  the  s- 
O'Donnell  advanced  with  8,000  infants 
600  cavalry,  but  was  totally  defeats 
Mugalet  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
loss  of  1,000  slain  and  5,000 
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the  course  of  this  siege,  the  conduct  of 
Suchet  was  barbarous  iu  the  extreme.  The 
French  troops  having  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  town  through  the  breaches,  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  the  citadel,  the 
French  general  ordered  his  troops  to  drive, 
by  a  concentric  movement,  the  townsmen, 
women,  and  children  into  that  building,  upon 
which  he  kept  up  a  powerful  fire  of  bombs 
and  howitzers  during  the  whole  night  and 
following  day. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  consternation 
produced  by  his  savage  cruelty,  the  French 
general,  on  the  19th  of  May,  invested 
Mequinenza,  a  fortress  situated  on  the 
.'  summit  of  aliigh  rock,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Cinca  and  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
June,  carried  the  fortress;  the  garrison, 
who  had  retired  to  the  castle,  surrendering 
on  the  8th. 

Having  reduced  Lerida  and  Mequinenza, 
preparations  were  made,  agreeably  to  the 
orders  received  from  Paris,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Tortosa,  which  was  invested  in 
July,  and  surrendered  in  the  beginning  of 
1811. 

By  the  capture  of  these  three  fortresses, 
the  French  were  now  possessed  of  20,000 
prisoners,  above  350  pieces  of  artillery, 
20,000  stand  of  arms,  and  many  million 
pounds  of  powder,  cartridges,  bullets,  and 
shells,  most  of  the  ammunition  having  been 
supplied  to  the  patriots  by  England. 

The  great  movements  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula  were  now  pre- 
scribed by  Napoleon  at  Paris.  When 
Massena  moved  on  Portugal,  orders  were 
transmitted  to  Soult  to  confide  to  Victor 
the  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  ad- 
vance towards  Estreroadura  for  the  capture 
of  Olirenza  and  Badajos.  The  French 
marshal  accordingly  proceeded  from  Seville 
with  20,000  men.  Olivenza  having,  with 
4,000  men,  surrendered  almost  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  appeared  before  it,  Soult  took 
up  a  position  before  Badajos,  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  181 1 .  At  this  time,  Mendizabel, 
with  14,000  men  under  his  command,  was 


[badajos  surrenders. 

posted  in  a  strong  position  under  the  cannon 
of  the  fortress,  and  separated  from  the 
French  army  by  the  Guadiana  and  the 
Oeboro.  There  the  infatuated  Spaniards 
lay  in  fancied  security;  but  the  French, 
before  day  beak  of  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  February,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick 
mist,  forded  the  rivers,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  dawn  broke,  attacked  the  Spaniards. 
The  contest  was  but  of  a  few  minutes'  dura- 
tion :  the  scared  Spaniards  took  to  headlong 
flight,  leaving  8,000  prisoners  and  the  whole 
of  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  siege  of  Badajos  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with;  but  the  governor,  Manecho, 
being  killed  a  few  days  after  fire  was  opened 
on  the  fortress,  his  successor,  Imaz,  treache- 
rously surrendered  the  place  (March  9th), 
with  8,000  men  and  170  pieces  of  artillery. 
At  the  moment  of  the  consummation  of  the 
Spaniard's  treachery,  Bercsford  was  within 
forty-eight  hours'  march  from  the  fortress, 
with  two  English  divisions  for  its  relief. 

The  close  of  the  year  1810  was  distin- 
guished by  Napoleon's  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  Maria  Louisa ;  his 
annexation  of  Holland,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,-"  also  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  whole  sea- 
coast  of  Germany,  from  the  frontier  of  Hol- 
land to  that  of  Denmark,  to  the  French  em-  I 
pire,  which  was  now  divided  into  130  depart-  ' 
ments,  and  extended  from  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark  to  those  of  Naples.  He  also  au- 
nexed  Hanover  to  his  brother  Jerome's 
kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Marshal 
Bcrnadotte,  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Buo- 
naparte, was  elected,  by  the  vote  of  the 
Swedish  diet  assembled  at  Orebro,  Crown  • 
Prince  of  Sweden,  and  his  installation 
took  place  in  the  following  November, 
about  the  middle  of  which  month  the  Swe- 
dish government,  at  the  requisition  of  Na- 
poleon, declared  war  against  England ;  and 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  prohibited  the  importation 
of  British'produce  and  manufactures. 


BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


■WELLINGTON'S  THIRD  PORTUGUESE  CAMPAIGN — BATTLE  OF  BARROSA. 


During  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  French  and  English  armies 
remained  in  the  same  position  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Santarem,  as  they  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1810.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  British  general  were  at  Cartas  o, 
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while  Masse  na's  were  at  Santarem,  and  the  military  and  other  virtues  of  the  many.'1 
French  troop*  were  stationed  cm  the  banks  To  the  disposition  of  the  rescuer  to  com. 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Zetere,  plain  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  troops, 


In  the  narrative  of  Manna'*  operations  hi*  reply  was  : — "  Acta  of  misconduct  hare 

before  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  it  has  never  been  co:r.rr.::ted  by  British  troops 

been   f taxed   that   General  For,  strongly  w.zh.  impunity,  in  any  instance  in  which 

escorted,  was  sen:  to  Paris,  to  apprise  Sa-  the  ecmv/.ainta  coold  be  substantiated;  but 


poleon  of  the  dirScnities  of  the  army  o* 
Portugal,  and  obiair  his  instructions"  for 
future  opcranotia.  While  Massena  was  at 
Santarem,  he  receired  information  that 
Soul:  had  been  ordered  to  aet  in  concert 
with  him  by  an  attack  on  Portugal,  on  the 
south  of  the  Tartu,  and  that  an  army,  con- 
sist; nz  of  70,0<XJ  men  under  Bessieres, 
formed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to  support 
the  army  of  Portugal.  "  While  a  junction  is 
being  formed  between  the  army  of  Portugal 
and  that  under  the  Duke  of  Dalma^a," 
said  Napoleon,  in  his  instructions  to  his 
marshals,  "  keep  the  Ens; Lsh  in 


I  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
punishment  of  any  individual  of  this  country, 
be  his  crime*  what  they  may." 

Massena' s  position  now  became  critical 


hnnz  in  a 


cour.trv  which 


could  no  longer  afford  the  least  supply,  and 
his  army  was  gradually  melting  away  bj 
disease,  famine,  and  desertion  :  already 
10,000  sick  were  in  the  hospitals.  About 
the  end  of  February,  therefore,  he  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  retreat.  By 
degrees  the  sick  and  baggage  were  put  into 
motion  towards  Thomar  ;  and  after  making 
demonstrations  in  different  directions,  to 
make  them  lose  men  every  day  by  engage,  deceive  the  English  general  as  to  the  fine  of 
ments  of  advanced  guards  :  their  army  is  retreat,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March  he 
small,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  many  quitted  his  strong  camp  at  Santarem,  lea  ring 
men ;  besides,  people  in  London  are  much  behind  him  some  of  his  heary  artillery, 
alarmed  about  their  armr  in  Portugal. "  I  His  first  moTements  indicated  an  intention 
While  the  hostile  armies  lay  in  front  of:  of  collecting  a  force  at  Abrantes,  and  of 
each  other,  the  British  chief  suffered  much'  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Zeaere;  but 
relations  annoyance  from  the  Portuguese .  on  the  8th  his  march  was  directed  through 
regency,  and  the  faction  at  which  that ,  the  valley  of  the  Mondego ;  and  on  the  10th 
odious  priest,  the  patriarch,  and  the  med- !  the  whole  of  his  army  was  concentrated  on 
dhng  Souxa,  were  at  the  head.  To  the ;  a  plateau  in  front  of  PombaL 
attempt  of  the  regency  to  hare  the  control  1  No  sooner  had  Massena  qui  ted  Santarem, 
and  appropriation  of  the  subsidy  granted  by  [  than  Wellington  dispatched  Hill's  division 


the  English  parliament  for  the  pay  and 
support  of  the  Portuguese  army,  the  British 
general  gave  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and 
to  their  complaints  that  the  English  sol- 
diers had  cut  down  a  few  trees  to  conTert 
into  fuel  to  cook  their  rations,  or  to  warm 
th^m  in  their  dreary  biTouacs,  he  replied — 
"  If  the  British  soldiers  hare  committed  as 
all  soldiers  will  commit,  acts  of  misconduct, 
t*r.cy  hare  at  least  fought  brarely  for  the 
country.     Tney    hare,    besides,  recently 


the  Tagus,  for  the  protection  of 
Abrantes;  and  Beresford  was  ordered  to 
advance,  with  the  fourth  division  and  a  body 
of  Portuzuese  cavalry,  to  the  relief  of  Bada- 
jos.  then  besiezed  by  Soult.  The  main 
body  of  the  British  army,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Wellington, 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  country  afforded  mani 
?ecus  positions  to  a  retreating  army,  the 
French  marshal  was  no:  slow  in  availing 


shown  commiseration  for  the  misfortunes  of,  himscif  of  there.  On  the  12th,  the  English 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  have  ac-  advanced  guard  found  Ney.  with  the  French 
taaily  fed  the  poor  inhabitants  of  all  the  !  rear- guard.  po«ted  on  a  high  table-land  in 
towns  in  which  they  were  cantoned  in  the  j  front  of  the  village  of  Rcdinha.  No  sooner 
R:o  Mayor.  Yet  1  hare  not  heard  that  the  \  had  the  light  ami  the  third  divisions  ad- 
Portuffuese  government  have  expressed  their  vaneed  to  the  attack  of  his  right  and  left, 
a:  probation  of  this  conduct,  very  unusual  in  ,  while  Wellington  pushed  forward  against 
t**:-p-le  of  this  class  and  description.  Nor  '  his  front,  than  the  enemy,  under  the  smoke 
.o  I  fcnd  that  their  bravery  in  the  field,  or '  of  a  general  discharge  of  musketry,  fell 
ir, generosity,  can  induce  those  whom  back  through  the  village  of  Redinha,  and. 
they  ar-  serving  to  look  with  indulsence  at  in  the  course  of  the  evrnin?,  effected  » 
tht.r  f*:l.nr*,  or  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  junction  wuh  the  main  body.  Massena, 
faults  cf  the  few,  in  consideration  of  the  now  in  hop*s  of  being  aided  bv  Soult,  who 
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had  just  reduced  Badajos,  dispatched  Mont- 
brun  with  the  cavalry  to  seixe  Coimbra; 
but  Wellington,  anticipating  bis  designs, 
had  ordered  Colonel  Trant  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  the  enemy.  On  Montbrun's 
appearance  before  that  city,  he  met  with  so 
warm  a  reception,  that  he  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  rejoined  Massena. 

The  French  marshal  having  been  thus  dis- 
appointed, changed  his  plan  of  operation,  and 
retreated  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondcgo, 
by  the  road  which  leads  to  Ponte  Murcella. 
On  a  hill  near  Casa  Nova,  a  village  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Condeixa,  Ney  made 
another  attempt  to  check  the  pursuit ;  but 
being  attacked  on  both  flanks  by  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions,  he  again  stole  away, 
under  favour  of  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  occasioned 
by  the  multitude  of  Arcs  which  had  been 
kindled  to  conceal  his  flight  to  Miranda  de 
Corvo,  where  the  main  body  of  the  French 
army  was  posted.   Massena  fearing  that  the 
two  British  divisions,  who  had  closely  pur- 
sued the  fleeing  French,  were  getting  behind 
the  strong  defile  of  Miranda  de  Corvo,  leaving 
Ney  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceira,  to  gain 
time  for  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  file 
off,  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Miranda,  and 
passed  the  Ceira.    Ney,  who  had  taken  up 
a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Fonte  d'Aronce,  being  again  put  to  the  rout, 
retreated  in  Massena's  track  towards  Cclo- 
rico,  which  town  he  reached  on  the  21st  of 
March.  On  the  25th,  the  French  marshal,  as 
his  flank  and  line  of  retreat  were  menaced 
by  the  pursuing  columns,  abandoned  Celo- 
rico,  but  retained  the  strong  position  of 
Guarda,  a  town  situated  upon  a  steep  hill, 
forming  part  of  the  Estrella  range,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  maintain  that  position 
until  he  could  establish  his  communication 
with  Soult,  and  receive  aid  from  that  mar- 
shal. But,  on  the  29th,  he  found  his  dream 
of  security  dispelled.    Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  five  columns  of  attack 
simultaneously  ascended  the  steep  by  as 
many  routes.    Scared  by  the  unexpected 
opposition,  the  French  marshal,  in  the 
greatest  hurry  and  confusion,  abandoned 
his  almost  impregnable  position,  and  fled 
|  with  precipitation  towards  Sabugal,  on  the 
Coa,  which  flows  near  and  parallel  to  the 
borders  of  Spain.    Here  he  took  up  a  posi- 

*  A  gTcat  part  of  this  loss  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  Portuguese  peasantry,  who,  in  retaliation  of  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  French,  killed  every 
on  whom  they  could  lay  handa,  before  the 


tton,  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
maintain  his  hold  of  Portugal.  In  this 
position  he  was  attacked,  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  by  Wellington,  and,  after  a  stubborn 
contest,  in  which  he  lost  about  1,500  men, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night  he  re- 
tired by  Alfayates,  Aldea  da  Ponte,  and 
Aldea  Velha,  and,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Spain,  having  lost 
about  3,000  prisoners,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber in  killed  and  wounded,  since  he  aban- 
doned Santarem  j  and,  according  to  Wel- 
lington's estimate,  above  45,000*  since  the 
commencement  of  his  invasion  of  Portugal 
to  his  being  compelled  to  quit  it.  The  loss 
of  the  English  army,  from  the  battle  of 
Busaco  to  the  expulsion  of  Massena  from 
Portugal,  had  been  about  1,000  men.  About 
this  period  of  the  war,  Wellington  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  7,000  men  from 
England. 

Thus,  in  little  lest  than  a  fortnight  from 
Massena's  abandonment  of  Santarem,  Wel- 
lington had,  by  his  masterly  plans  and  com- 
binations, manoeuvred  his  antagonist  out  of 
all  the  strong  positions  he  had  attempted  to 
defend,  and  freed  Portugal  from  an  enemy 
who  had  inflicted  every  horror  which  can 
make  war  hideous  during  his  dreadful  re- 
treat, spreading  on  every  side  unlimited 
violence,  unlimited  vengeance.  "  The  de- 
plorable scenes  of  havoc  and  devastation — 
the  terrible  spectacles  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  continually  before  our  eyes," — says 
ono  of  the  pursuers,  "  are  such,  that  to  see 
the  country  is  to  weep  for  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle 
in  one's  veins  to  think  that  human  beings  can 
inflict  so  demoniac  deeds  on  their  fellow- 
men."  "  The  conduct  of  the  French  through 
out  their  retreat,"  said  their  victor, "  has  been 
marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled, 
j  never  surpassed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  example  of  what  has  occurred  in  this 
country,  will  show  the  people  of  this  and 
other  nations  that  there  is  no  security  for 
life,  or  for  anything  which  makes  life  valu- 
able, except  in  decided  resistance  to  the 
enemy  of  their  country." 

The  only  French  force  which  now  re- 
mained in  Portugal,  was  the  garrison  of 
Almeida  and  a  brigade  of  the  ninth  corps, 
which  was  employed  in  covering  the  march 
of  the  battering  train  from  that  garrison  to 

heads  of  the  British  columns  came  up.  During 
Massena's  position  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
his  marauding  parties  suffered  greatly  in  the  villages 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Estrella. 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo.  To  intercept  that  force, 
ten  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery  were  dispatched  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Erskine.  The 
British  force  intercepted  the  enemy  near 
Fort  Conception.  The  enemy  no  sooner  saw 
their  opponents,  than  they  rapidly  formed 
their  force  into  two  squares,  and  retreated 
over  the  plain,  without  sustaining  the  least 
loss, — so  inefficient  were  the  measures  of 
the  incompetent  leader  of  the  English  force. 
No  sooner  was  Massena  expelled  from 

I  Portugal,  than  the  blockade  of  Almeida 
took  place.  The  want  of  battering  artillery 
and  the  requisite  stores,  prevented  the  pro- 
ceeding with  its  siege.  And  as  Portugal 
had  been  freed  from  the  presence  of  its 
oppressors,  and  there  was  no  probability  of 
immediate  surprise  on  the  frontier  of  Beira, 
the  English  general  having  disposed  his 
army  in  cantonments  between  the  Coa  and 
the  Agueda,  surrendered  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Alentejo,  to  arrange  mea- 
sures with  Beresford  for  the  relief  of  Campo 

.  Mayor  and  the  recovery  of  Olivenza  and 
Badajos,  and  to  whom  he  had  dispatched  a 

'■  considerable  force  for  the  purpose. 

During  this  period  of  the  memorable 
transactions  which  were  in  operation  under 
the  immediate  guidance  and  command  of 

!  Wellington,  two  episodical  events  took  place 
in  the  south  of  Spain — namely,  the  expedi- 
tion under  Lieutenant-colonel  Lord  Blaney, 
for  the  surprise  of  Malaga,  and  the  battle 
of  Barrosa,  fought  March  6th.  Blaney's 
inconsiderate  exploit  has  been  detailed  in  the 
narrative  of  the  military  transactions  of 
1810.  The  battle  of  Barrosa,  and  the  trans- 
actions out  of  which  it  originated,  were  as 
follows :— - 

General  Graham,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  English  forces  then  co-operating  in  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  besieged  by  the 
(.  French  under  Victor,  concerted  a  plan  with 
i  the  Spanish  general,  Lapena,  to  surprise 
the  besieging  army,  and  by  driving  it  out  of 
its  lines,  raise  the  siege.  That  plan  he 
purposed  to  accomplish  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  garrison  of  Cadiz  landing  on  the 
Andalusian  coast,  and  throwing  itself  on 
the  rear  of  the  blockading  army,  while 
the  Spanish  divisional  general,  Zayas,  with 
6,000  troops  from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  opened, 
by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge  thrown  across 
the  San  Petri  canal,  a  communication  with 
tbc  assailants. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  Bri- 
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tish  contingent  part  of  the  expedition,  under 
Graham,  and  a  Spanish  force  of  7,000  men, 
under  Lapena,  on  the  21st  of  February  i 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  23rd  landed 
at  Algesiras,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and  | 
on  the  following  day,  marched  across  the 
mountains  to  Tarifa.  On  the  27th,  they 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  forces  at 
St.  Boques,  when  the  allied  array  amounted 
to  11,200  infantry  and  800  horse,  and 
was  distributed  into  three  divisions :  the 
vanguard  under  Ladrizabel;  the  centre 
was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Anglona;  and  1 
Graham  commanded  the  reserve,  consisting 
of  the  British  contingent  (3,000  men),  the  i 
20th  Portuguese  cacadores,  the  two  Spanish 
regiments  of  the  Walloon  guards,  and  that  of 
Ciudad  Real.  The  cavalry  of  both  nations 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Whit- 
tingham ;  and  Lapena  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  expedition.  On  the  following 
day  they  passed  the  mountain-ridges,  which 
separate  the  plains  of  St.  Roques  from  those 
of  Medina  and  Chiclana;  at  which  time 
they  were  within  four  leagues  of  the  enemy's 
posts  at  Vejer  and  Casa  Viejas.  In  the 
attempt  to  surprise  these  forts,  Lapena' s 
operations  were  so  ill- concerted,  that  most 
of  their  little  garrisons  escaped,  and  carried 
intelligence  to  Victor  of  the  advance  of  the 
allies.  Immediately  the  French  general, 
leaving  his  works  before  Cadiz  garrisoned  by  , 
10,000  troops,  took  post,  with  8,000  men 
and  a  formidable  artillery,  between  Mediua 
Sidonia  and  Chiclana.  Zayas,  in  pursuance 
of  his  orders,  had,  on  March  1st,  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  San  Petri,  and  established 
a  tete-du-pont  there;  but  as  by  this  move- 
ment the  extreme  left  of  the  French  lines 
was  exposed  to  attack,  Villatte,  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  of  March,  drove  Zayas  back  into 
the  Isle  of  Leon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  the 
allied  army  reached  the  low  ridge  of  Bar- 
rosa, called  the  Cabeza  de  Puerco,  but  which 
iu  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  war,  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Height* 
of  Barrosa,  a  mountaiu-ridgc,  distant  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  San  Petri.  About 
half-way  between  Barrosa  and  the  sea,  lies 
the  narrow  ridge  of  the  Bermeja ;  the  in- 
termediate space  being  occupied  by  a  pine- 
wood. 

Lapena,  on  taking  up  his  position  on  the 
heights  of  Barrosa,  detached  his  vanguard, 
under  Ladrizabel,  to  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Zayas;  and  at  the  same  time  . 
directed  Graham  to  move  to  the  Bermeja  i 
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ridge,  to  preserve  communication  with  San  I 
Petri.  Bat  no  sooner  had  the  English 
general  began  his  march,  and  entered  the 
I  pine* wood,  than  Lapena  left  the  heights  of 
Barrosa,  although  it  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
ground,  in  possession  of  a  few  battalions  to 
protect  the  baggage,  and  followed  Graham 
by  the  sea  road  for  San  Petri. 

No  sooner  had  Victor  observed  the  false 
movement  of  the  imbecile  Spaniard,  and 
saw  the  English  fuHy  involved  in  the  wood, 
than  he  rnshed  forward  with  his  whole 
force  (about  9,000  strong,  composed  of  Ruf- 
fin,  Laval,  and  Villatte's  divisions},  to  seize 
the  post  which  his   opponents    had  so 
unwisely  abandoned.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Brown,  whom  Graham  had  left  with  a  bat- 
'  talion  of  the  light  companies  of  the  several 
regiments  to  guard  the  English  baggage, 
unable  to  stem  the  torreut,  sent  to  Graham 
,  for  orders.    The  English  general's  situation 
was  now  desperate.    Laval's  division  was 
i  advancing  along  the  edge  of  the  forest ; 
i  Ruffin  was  rapidly  ascending  the  left  side  of 
|  the  Barrosa  heights,  from  which  the  Span- 
ish battalions  left  in  guard  of  their  bag- 
gage were  fleeing  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
|  the  most  indescribable  confusion ;  the  Eng- 
i  lish  battalion,  under  Colonel  Brown,  alone 
;  remained  on  the  heights,  and  having  been 
1  formed  into  square,  was  making  a  gallant 
resistance.    On  receipt  of  the  information 
,  that  the  heights  had  been  abandoned  by 
I  Lapena,  and  were  assailed  by  the  enemy, 
Graham  immediately  countermarched  his 
little  band,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
troops  which  had  been  left  for  the  defence  of 
the  baggage  and  to  recover  the  heights. 

No  sooner  had  the    British  columns 
cleared  the  pine-wood,  than  they  formed 
into  line,  and  immediately  pushed  forward 
to  the  attack ;  the  right  wing,  under  Gen- 
eral Dilkes,  bearing  against  Ruffin's  division 
already  on  the  heights ;  and  the  left,  under 
i  Lieutenant-colonel  Wheatley,  against  La- 
>  val's  division ;  a  field  battery  of  ten  guns, 
1  under  Major  Duncan,  opening  a  furious 
;  cannonade  of  round  shot  and  canister  upon 
I  the  enemy,  while  Laval's  guns  threw  a  tem- 
pest of  grape  and  canister  on  the  advancing 
\  English. 

The  onset  on  both  sides  was  fierce  and 
furious.  Laval's  division  advanced  against 
,  the  British  left  wing,  who  received  them  I 
with  a  courage  and  determination  equal  to 
their  undaunted  bearing.  No  sooner  had 
the  hostile  lines  met,  than  Laval's  first  line 
being  forced  back  on  the  second,  both  were 

vol.  i.  3  a 
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I  broken  by  the  shock,  with  the  loss  of  two 
guns  and  the  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
the  line,  being  the  first  eagle  taken  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  On  this  side  the  battle 
was  won.    Nor  was  the  British  right  wing 
less  successful  against  Ruffin's  division.  On 
that  side,  the  enemy,  confident  of  victory,  I 
descended  the  hill  half-way  to  meet  Dilkes' 
men.    With  loud  shouts  the  rival  lines  en-  ' 
gaged  in  desperate  conflict,  but  the  struggle  j 
was  not  of  long  duration.    The  vigour  of 
the  British  attack  was  irresistible,  and  the 
enemy  was  forced  back  and  driven  down 
the  other  side  of  the  heights  in  confusion, 
leaving  two  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

The  two-  discomfited  wings  now  tried  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Having 
retreated  across  the  valley,  by  converging 
lines,  on  their  reserve,  they  endeavoured  to 
rally  and  renew  the  action ;  but  Duncan's 
artillery  and  Ponsonby's  three  troops  of 
German  hussars,  rendering  all  exertion  to 
regain  their  formation  unavailing,  Victor, 
with  his  discomfited  host,  retreated,  after  a 
combat  of  an  hour  and  a-half,  to  his  position 
in  the  lines  round  the  bay  before  Cadis,  j 
During  this  stern  struggle,  Lapena  was  sus- 
taining the  attack  of  Villatte  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles  from  the  heights.  Pursuit  of 
the  enemy  was  not  possible  on  account  of 
the  weary  state  of  the  British  troops,  who 
were  exhausted  by  the  rambling  march  to 
which  Lapena  had  subjected  them  before 
their  arrival  on  the  heights,  and  his  refus- 
ing to  launch  Whittingham's  cavalry,  who 
were  under  his  command,  against  the  flee- 
ing enemy.  Ponsonby's  German  hussars, 
however,  impatient  of  the  disgraceful  inac- 
tivity, burst  away  from  the  useless  mass, 
and  reaching  the  field  just  at  the  moment  | 
when  the  discomfited  divisions  were  attempt- 
ing to  rally  on  the  reserve,  rode  rapidly  in 
upon  them  and  increased  their  confusion. 
The  two  Spanish  battalions  who  had  been 
attached  to  Graham's  division  on  the  march, 
hearing  the  firing  on  the  heights,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  instinct  of  brave  men,  broke 
away  from  their  dastard  of  a  countryman 
Lapena,  and  hurried  to  the  aasistance  of 
their  former  companions ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  gallant  fellows  were  unable  to  reach  the 
field  until  the  battle  had  been  won.  The 
victory  had  been  dearly  purchased;  one- 
third  (1,843)  of  Graham's  little  band  hav- 
ing been  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  estimated  at  2,000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  340  prisoners. 
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Graham  now  prepared  to  return  to  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  his 
exhausted  troops ;  and,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sible surmise  that  the  retrograde  movement 
was  a  retreat,  after  having  remained  several 
hours  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  left  a  detach- 
ment of  the  95th  rifles,  under  Major  Ross, 
to  retain  its  possession  till  the  approach  of 
night.  Lapena,  soon  after  Graham  had 
entered  the  Isle  of  Leon,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  breaking  down  the  temporary 
bridge  at  San  Petri,  thus  left  Victor  at  full 
liberty  to  re-establish  the  blockade.  Gra- 
ham, incensed  at  Lapena's  arrogating  to 
himself  the  victory  of  Barrosa,  and  his 
acquittal  by  the  Spanish  tribunal  appointed 
to  try  him  on  the  ground  of  hi*  unfair  as- 
sumption of  this  honour,  soon  after  relin- 
quished his  command  to  General  Cooke, 
and  proceeded  to  join  the  army  under  Lord 
Wellington  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 


While  the  expedition  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Barrosa  was  in  preparation, 
it  had  been  concerted  that  the  fleet  at  Cadiz, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Keats,  should, 
during  the  operations  of  the  land  expedi- 
tion, make  a  diversion  by  an  attack  on  the 
French  siege-works  round  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ; 
but  the  weather  prevented  the  landing  of 
the  naval  force  necessary  for  the  purpose 
till  the  6th  of  February.  On  that  day, 
parties  of  marines  and  seamen,  amounting 
to  about  3(H)  men,  were  landed  between 
Rota  and  Catalonia,  and  between  Catalonia 
and  Santa  Maria.  The  result  was,  that  two 
redoubts  were  stormed,  and  the  guns  of  all 
the  sea  defences  and  batteries— from  Rota 
to  Santa  Maria,  except  those  of  Catalonia, 
which  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a 
amp- de-main  with  the  limited  force  em- 
ployed—were spiked,  and  the  works  dis- 
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Wellington  now  prepared  to  commence  I  Valencia,  under  the  incoc 
his  second  Spanish  campaign — "  the  most  of  Sir  John  Murray,  the  man  who  " 
glorious  and  memorable  iu  the  annals  of 
warfare,  both  for  its  great  results  in  the 
contemporary  and  the  future  destinies  of 
Europe — having  defeated  and  nullified  the 
designs  of  the  ruler  of  France  for  universal 
conquest  and  subjugation,  as  well  as  for  the 
consummate  talent  and  judgment  displayed 
by  its  principal  actor,  and  the  indomitable 
courage  and  resistless  power  of  his  comrades 
in  arms.' 

To  meet  the  mighty  contest,  and  provide 
for  all  contingencies,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief  determined  to  act  on  two  lines  of  I  action. 

operations*    For  the  relief  of  the  south  of     Beresford,  on  the  receipt  of  his  or 
Spain,  and  the  protection  of  the  south-  put  himself  in  motion  at  the  head  of  22,001) 


afraid  of  being  pushed  into  the  Douro"  by 
Soult's  fleeing  forces  from  Oporto,  and 
therefore  allowed  them  to  paas  him  un- 
scathed. During  Wellington's  absence  from 
the  army,  and  its  temporary  command  by 
Sir  Brent  Spencer,  Masse na,  who  had  col- 
lected a  large  force  at  Ciudad  Rod  n go, 
thinking  he  might  accomplish  something 
while  "  the  10th  legion  was  not  under 
Caesar's  command,"  made  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  on  the  British  pickets  on  the 
Azava,  hoping  they  might  lead  to  a 


eastern  frontier  of  Portugal,  he  dispatched 
14,000  infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  and  eighteen 
guns  to  Beresford,  who  was  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  with  instructions  to  relieve 
Campo  Mayor  (then  besieged  by  Mortier), 
and  besiege  Olivensa  and  Badajos,  both  of 
which  towns  had  lately  surrendered  to  Soult. 
From  its  cantonments  between  the  Coa  and 
Agucda,  the  British  chief  prepared  to  engage 
the  army,  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, m  the  reduction  of  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  on  the  fall  of  these 
fortresses,  to  push  his  operations  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  and  open  a  communication 
with  the  Anglo. Sicilian  army  then  in 
870 


men ;  but,  rapidly  as  he  moved,  he  was  not 
able  to  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  Mr- 
render  of  Campo  Mayor,  bravely  as  it  had 
been  defended  by  its  commandant,  a  Por- 
tuguese officer  of  artillery.  Mortier,  how- 
ever, hearing  of  the  approach  of  his  for- 
midable antagonist,  determined  to  abaudoi. 
the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
March,  he  prepared  to  evacuate  it  and 
retreat  to  Badajos ;  but  when  about  doing 
so,  he  was  surprised  by  Beresford'*  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  of  a  brigade  of 
infantry  and  2,000  cavalry.  "  The  French 
retreat  was  covered  by  a  strong  det 
of  hussars ;  but  they,  not  being  suflu 
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beat  off  their  pursuers,  four  regiments  of 
dragoons  advanced  to  their  support.  The 
13th  light  dragoons  who  were  in  advance, 
and  the   French   cavalry  charging  with 
loose  reins,  rode  so  fiercely  against  each 
other,  that  numbers  on  both  sides  were 
dismounted  by  the  shock.    The  combatants 
having  pierced  through  each  other's  lines, 
re-formed  and  charged  again ;  when  the 
13th,  piercing  again  through  their  oppo- 
nents, galloped  forwards  and  cut  down  the 
gunners  who  were  conducting  the  batter- 
ing-train, continuing  their  gallant  but  head- 
;  long  course  till  they  had  headed  the  French 
I  column  of  retreat,  and  made  themselves 
|  masters  of  a  convoy  of  goods,  stores,  and 
ammunition.    The  gallant  captors,  however, 
were  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  their 
booty,  from  the  unaccountable  want  of 
support  from  the  brigades  of  heavy  cavalry 
in  reserve.    But,  undismayed,  some  of  these 
intrepid  horsemen  formed  in  front  of  the 
French  column,  and  returned  to  their  com- 
rades, by  cutting  their  way  through  it; 
i  while  others,  hurried  on  by  extreme  ardour 
and  impetuosity,  kept  up  a  running  combat 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  of  Badajos,  and 
I  even  made  some  prisoners  at  the  bridge 
i  over  the  Guadiana,  leading  into  the  town." 
:  The  consequence  of  this  gallant  and  chival- 
rous exploit — which,  while  it  received  a 
!  severe  reprimand  from  the  commander-in- 
i  chief,  excited  the  boundless  admiration  of 
i  the  array— was  the  loss  of  seventy  of  those 
heroic  horsemen  close  to  the  gates  of  Bada- 
I  jos ;  but  they  had  inflicted  a  loss  on  their 
I  enemies  of  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
j  |  and  had  taken  100  prisoners. 

Having  recovered  Campo  Mayor,  Beres- 
i  ford  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the 
!  \  remaining  part  of  his  orders;  but  as  the 
I    Guadiana  had  risen  three  or  four  feet  since 
our  heroic  cavalry's  pnrsuit  of  Mortier,  thus 
rendering  the  fords  impassable,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  erect  a  tressle  bridge,  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  troops.    The  bridge  being 
constructed,  on  the  3rd  of  April — a  delay 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
requisite  materials — they  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  and  on  the  6th  took  up  a 
position  whence  they  could  invest  Olivenxa. 

On  the  9th,  Bcresfbrd  appeared  before 
Olivenza ;  but  as  he  was  desirous  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  investment  of  Badajos,  he 
left  Cole,  with  the  fourth  division  and 
Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry,  to  reduce  the 
j  [  place.    A  breach  being  effected  on  the 
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14th,  the  governor  surrendered  Olivenza  on 
the  following  morning. 

Beresford  was  now  at  Zafra,  preparing  for 
the  investment  of  Badajos— the  principal 
fortress  and  key  of  the  frontier  of  Spain. 
Here  he  was  joined,  on  the  20th,  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  who,  having  delivered 
over  the  command  of  the  allied  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Beira  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer, 
ad  interim,  was  desirous  of  conducting  the 
siege  of  Badajos  in  person.  While  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  he  was  recalled 
to  the  frontiers  of  Beira,  by  the  intelligence 
that  Mas.se n a  was  in  force  on  the  Agueda, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Almeida.  Giving 
the  necessary  instructions  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and  instruct- 
ing Beresford,  that  should  Soult  advance  to. 
raise  the  siege,  the  best  battle-field  to  meet 
the  enemy  would  be  at  Albuera,  he  was 
again  on  the  Coa  on  the  28th  of  April,  to  ', 
make  dispositions  for  preventing  the  relief  ' 
of  Almeida,  and  again  expelling  Massena  f 
from  Portugal. 

For  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  English 
general's  attempts  on  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  Spain,  Napoleon  had  transmitted  orders 
to  Massena,  who  was  at  Salamanca,  refitting 
and  reorganising  his  shattered  forces  left  , 
from  his  operations  in  Portugal,  to  advance 
with  the  three  corps  under  bis  immediate  ' 
command  to  Ciudad   Kodrigo,  where  he  j 
would  be  joined  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
of  the  imperial  guard  from  Bessieres'  reserve  i 
in  Biscay,  and  attempt  the  relief  of  Almeida.  | 
For  that  purpose,  the  French  marshal  put  I 
his  army  in  motion,  and,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  crossed  the  Agueda  at  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  with  45,000  infantry,  5,000  cavalry, 
and  thirty  guns.    Wellington  immediately 
concentrated  his  army,  consisting  of  32,000 
infantry  and  1,200  cavalry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  grouud  was  unfavourable  for  the  design 
of  the  English  general ;  but  he  determined  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  which  circum- 
stances would  allow.    For  the  purpose  of  , 
oovering  Almeida,  Wellington  took  up  his  j 
position  on  the  table-land  between  the  Tu-  1  \ 
rones  and  the  Dos  Casas  (two  affluents  of  j 
the  Agueda),  having  his  left  on  Fort  Con- 
ception, his  centre  opposite  the  fortress  and 
village  of  Almeida,  and  his  right  at  the  | 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro ;  thus  occupying  a 
position  of  not  less  than  six  miles  from  flank 
to  flank.    The  river  Coa  flowed  in  his  rear, 
the  only  passage  over  which  was  by  the 
bridge  of  Castello  Bom. 
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The  French  marshal  no  sooner  viewed 
the  position  of  his  opponent,  than  he  deemed 
victory  sure, — hoping  that  if  he  gained  the 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Ouoro,  he  would  turn 
the  British  right,  push  it  on  its  centre,  and 
then  drive  it  back  upon  the  Coa — the  only 
passage  it  could  effect — being  by  the  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  bridge  of  Castello  Bom. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of 
May,  he  commenced  a  fierce  attack,  under 
cover  of  a  hot  cannonade,  on  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Ouoro,  in  occupation  of  a  battalion 
of  chosen  detachments  of  light  infantry 
from  the  first  and  third  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Williams. 
So  vehement  was  the  onset  of  the  French, 
and  so  heavy  the  cannonade,  that  they  car- 
ried the  lower  part  of  the  village.  To  re- 
cover the  lost  ground,  the  71st,  79th,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  24th,  successively  ad- 
vanced to  the  aid  of  the  original  battalion  of 
light  companies.  A  vigorous  charge  was 
now  made  on  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  who,  thongh  reinforced  by  repeated 
additions,  was  at  length  driven  from  the 
position  he  had  gained,  bayonets  having 
been  repeatedly  crossed  d  uring  the  contest 
in  the  streets.  Night  closed  the  scene  of 
the  angry  and  deadly  strife ;  and  the  enemy 
withdrew  across  the  Dos  Casas. 

Foiled  in  his  effort  to  pierce  the  British 
centre,  Massena  employed  the  whole  of  the 
following  day  in  reconnoitring  his  oppo- 
nent's position,  to  ascertain  the  point  in 
which  he  was  most  assailable.  Having 
taken  his  determination,  he  collected  the 
whole  of  his  force  close  to  the  British  posi- 
tion. From  the  course  of  the  reconnaissance, 
Wellington  being  of  opinion  that  an  endea- 
vour would  be  made  to  turn  his  right  by 
crossing  the  river  at  Poco  Velho,  Houghton's 
division  was  moved  to  that  point.  The 
anticipations  of  the  British  general  were 
realised.  At  daybreak  of  the  5th,  three 
divisions  of  the  enemy,  and  nearly  all  his 
cavalry,  advanced  against  the  village  of 
Poco  Velho,  from  which  Houghton,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  allied  horse  (about  1,200  in 
number)  and  the  light  division  were  ordered 
up  to  his  support.  The  enemy  viewing  this 
movement  as  a  general  retreat,  pressed 
forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory. 
The  French  cavalry  instantly  swept  round 
the  seventh  and  light  divisions,  but  they 
were  received  with  so  destructive  a  fire 
during  the  movement  by  squares  of  these 
divisions,  that  they  were  glad  to  draw  off. 
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At  one  period  they  had  surrounded  Ram- 
say's battery  of  horse-artillery.  All  gave 
them  over  as  cut  off ;  when  a  shout  was 
heard,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  gallant  band 
was  seen  bursting  through  the  throng  of 
cuirassiers  by  whom  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded, the  mounted  gunners  protecting 
the  rear,  and  checking  the  head  of  the  pur- 
suing troops. 

As  the  British  right  was  now  turned, 
Wellington  determined  to  take  up  a  more 
concentrated  position  towards  his  left,  by 
forming  a  new  front  or  alignment  at  right 
angles  with  his  former  position,  by  drawing 
back  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army 
on  the  left,  which  remained  as  a  pivot  at 
Fuentes  d'Onoro.  This  difficult  and  hazardous 
movement  was  made  by  the  first,  seventh, 
and  light  divisions  moving  in  squares  over  a 
plateau  of  four  miles  in  extent,  pressed  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy's  numerous  cav- 
alry, and  in  the  rear  by  his  infantry  and 
artillery.  The  British  army  was  now  posted 
in  dense  masses  on  a  ridge  not  two  miles  in 
extent,  and  covered  on  either  flank  by  a 
steep  ravine.  Here  Wellington  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  Massena  declined 
the  challenge,  and  confined  himself  to  a 
cannonade  along  its  front. 

But  the  storm  of  battle,  throughout  the 
whole  day,  had  been  at  the  village  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro.  There  the  three  victorious  regi- 
ments which  had  retained  its  possession  for 
two  days,  being  attacked  by  Drouet's  whole 
division,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  can- 
nonade, were,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
village.  Wellington  being  now  enabled,  by 
the  concentration  of  his  forces,  to  reinforce 
his  left,  dispatched  the  74th,  83rd,  and  88th, 
under  General  Mackinnon,  to  the  relief  of 
the  gallant  defenders  of  the  village.  At 
the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  this  force  at 
its  destination,  the  French  had  just  passed 
out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  village, 
and  were  about  attempting  a  formation  to 
assail  the  troops  on  the  plateau  or  table- 
land between  the  Turones  and  the  Dos  Casas, 
when  Mackinnon,  advancing  to  the  charge, 
drove  them  back  into  the  village  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  where  the  contest  re- 
commenced— bayonets  being  again  crossed — 
and  was  kept  up  with  great  vigour  and  ob- 
stinacy till  nightfall,  when  the  enemy  crossed 
the  Dos  Casas,  and  retired  about  a  cannon- 
shot  from  its  bank,  "  leaving  the  English  in 
possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village, 
and  the  lower  part  in  the 
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tion  of  the  dead."  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  1,776,  of  whom  235  were  killed,  1,234 
wounded,  and  317  missing.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, was  estimated  at  5,000. 

Massena  having  remained  three  days  in 
front  of  the  British  position,  retired  on  the 
10th  of  May  across  the  Agueda  in  full  retreat 
for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  having  previously  trans- 
mitted orders  to  Brennier,  the  governor  of 
Almeida,  to  blow  up  the  fortifications  and 
withdraw  the  garrison.  This  order  Bren- 
nier put  into  execution  on  the  night  of 
the  11th,  and  marched,  unobserved  by  the 
blockaders,  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
bridge  of  San  Felices,  over  the  Agueda. 
Being  attacked  there,  he  lost  one-fourth  of 
his  force,  together  with  his  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  ammunition.  On  the  12th  he 
joined  Massena  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and 
on  the  same  day  Wellington  took  pos- 
session of  Almeida.  Massena  withdrew  to 
Salamanca  and  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes, 
where  be  was  soon  after  superseded  by 
M  armont. 

The  Spanish  generals — Blake,  Castanos, 
and  Ballasteros — having  at  length  acceded  to 
the  plans  which  Wellington  had  enjoined  on 
Beresford  as  indispensable  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Ouadiana  being  restored,  which 
the  sudden  inundation  of  that  river  had 
destroyed,  the  investment  of  that  city  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  on  the  11th 
a  breaching  battery  was  constructed  against 
Fort  Christoval,  but  the  siege  mat&iel  being 
perfectly  inadequate,  the  small  guns  cm- 
ployed  were  soon  silenced.  During  the 
ineffective  operations,  two  sorties  had  been 
made  from  Fort  Christoval,  which  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  loss  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  12th,  intelligence  being  received 
that  Soult,  who  had  formed  a  junction  with 


Latour  Maubourg,  was  in  full  march  from 
Seville  to  relieve  the  place,  the  progress 
of  the  works  was  arrested,  and  the  siege 
matrriel  conveyed  across  the  river  to  Elvas. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  the  whole 
of  the  besieging  force,  except  the  fourth 
division,  which  remained  to  maintain  the 
blockade,  marched,  under  the  command  of 
Beresford,  for  Albuera,  the  battle-field  which 
Wellington  had  enjoined  to  be  selected 
should  Soult  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place. 
It  had  been  arranged  by  Wellington  that  a 
Spanish  army  should  be  collected  in  Estre- 
madura  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
Beresford  in  pressing  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
and  freeing  the  country  of  the  French. 
Don  Carlos  d'Espana  had  5,000  men 
ready,  Castanos  3,000,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle,  Blake  arrived  from  Cadiz  with 
9,000.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  reached  the  field  of  Al- 
buera; but  no  part  of  the  Spanish  contin- 
gent reached  the  ground  till  midnight ;  and 
Blake's  corps  did  not  arriveuntil  three  o'clock 
on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Beresford,  to 
whom  the  command-in-chief  had  been  con- 
ceded at  a  conference  at  Valverde,  on  the 
13th  marshalled  his  troops  in  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  rivulet  of  Albuera,  upon  the 
ridge  of  ground  which  gradually  ascends 
from  it  and  covers  the  roads  from  Badajos 
and  Valverde.  The  Spanish  force  amounted 
to  16,000  men,  of  whom  2,000  were  cavalry ; 
the  English  and  Portuguese  force  to  about 
12,000,  of  whom  2,000  were  cavalry.  Thirty- 
two  guns  constituted  the  whole  artillery  of 
the  allied  army.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
posted  on  the  right  of  the  line. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  Soult,  with  19,000  infantry,  4,000 
cavalry,  and  fifty  guns,  took  his  station  on 
the  wooded  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Albuera. 


BATTLE  OP  ALBUERA— SECOND  INVESTMENT  OF  BADAJOS. 


Soclt  having  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
allied  position,  determined  to  begin  his  at- 
tack on  their  right  wing,  which  was  composed 
wholly  of  Spanish  troops  (whom  the  troops 
he  commanded  had  repeatedly  put  to  the 
most  fearful  rout),  in  the  expectation  that, 
by  the  dispersal  of  its  occupants,  be  would 
roll  up  the  right  wing  of  the  allies  on  its 
centre,  and  drive  them  into  the  narrow 
ravine  of  the  Arroya,  and  thus  cut  off"  their 


retreat  by  the  Valverde  road,  or  at  least  ren- 
der it  disastrous  in  the  face  of  his  numerous 
cavalry.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  conceal  his  powerful  point  of 
attack,  and  make  a  feint  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  divining  his  design,  and  making 
the  necessary  dispositions  to  meet  it.  To 
ensure  success  by  rapidity  of  attack,  he  had, 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  15th,  con- 
centrated, under  the  screen  of  the 
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beijbts  between  the  riroleU  of  Albuera  ]  poaacisioo,  placed  his  batteries  so  as  to  com- 
and  the  Feria  Be  record  had  neglected  to  :  mand  with  a  raking  fire  the  whale  position  I 
occupy,  Girard's  corps  and  La  tour  Mao-  '  of  the  allies.  Soult  now  deemed  victory  so 
bour^'*  cuirassiers  (in  all,  15,000  men),  and  ■  certain,  that  he  detached  his  heavy  cavalry 
forty  guns  under  Rnty,  within  ten  minutes' ;  beyond  the  right  of  the  allies,  to  take  ad- 
eart  h  of  the  Spanish  position.  vantage  of  the  first  signal  of  retreat,  aud  in- 

i 


Confident  of  success,  he  prepared  to  pat  tercept  their  flight, 
his  plan  into  execution.  Early  on  the  morn-      To  make  an  effort  to 


log  ot  the  16th,  a  heary  column,  consisting 
of  Werle's  division  and  Godinot's  brigade, 
preceded  by  a  battery  often  guns,  and  flanked 
by  light  cavalry,  were  seen  bearing  down  on 
the  bridge  communicating  with  the  village  of 
Aiouera,  while  dense  masses  of  infantry  and 
hosts  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  Girard's  corps 
and  Maubourg's  cuirassiers,  preceded  by 
Booty's  guns,  were  preparing  to  ascend  that 
part  of  the  allied  position  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  allied  guns  in  the 
of  their  position,  immediately  opened 


on  the  admncing  host.    The  French  artil- 
lery thundered  back  with  no  lees  effect. 
Beresford,  observing  that  Werle's  division 
and  the  light  cavalry  did  not  follow  closely 
on  Godinot's  brigade,  but  countermarched, 
soon  paining  the  rear  of  the  masses  ad- 
vancing against  the  Spanish  position,  felt 
satisfied  that  the  right  of  the  allied  line,  and 
not  the  village,  was  the  real  point  of  attack, 
and  ordered  Cole's  fusikcr  brigade,  which 
had  just  come  up  from  Badajos,  and  taken 
its  battle  station  in  the  centre  of  the  second 
line,  to  form  obliquely  to  the  rear  of  the 
allied  right  wing,  at  the  some  time  dispatching 
his  aid-de-camp,  Major  Hardinge,  to  Blake, 
to  request  him,  as  a  serious  onset  might  im- 
mediately be  expected  on  the  right,  to  throw 
back  his  line  and  face  outwards  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction  to  his  original  position,  so 
that  the  allied  right  wing  might  correspond 
to  the  new  front  assumed  by  the  centre,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  meet  the  flank  move- 
ment of  the  enemy's  principal  attack.  Blake 
declining  to  comply  with  the  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principal  attack  was  on  the 
village,  as  also  of  the  danger  of  his  attempt- 
ing to  move  his  troops  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  Beresford  assumed  the  command, 
and  attempted  to  wheel  the  sluggish  force 
into  the  new  front;  but  before  he  could 
effect  the  movement,  the  enemy  was  upon 
him  in  appalling  strength.    The  Spanish 
troops,  panic-struck,  rushed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  allied  line  in  wild  and  tumul- 
tuous confusion,  breaking  through,  and,  in 
their  terror,  firing  on  the  very  troops  who 
ivancing  to  their  assistance.  The 
having  now  obtained  the  Spanish 
874 


the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  Beresford  ordered  Major- 
general  Stewart  to  advance  from  the  centre 
with  the  1st  or  leading  brigade  of  his  division, 
under  Col  borne,  and  check  the  assailants. 
This  brigade  advanced  up  the  hill  in  columns 
of  companies ;  but  while  in  the  act  of  deploy- 
ing into  line  at  the  top,  it  was  suddenly  as- 
sailed in  its  rear  by  a  regiment  of  Polish 
lancers  and  two  regiments  of  hussars,  who 
had  galloped  round  their  flank  unobserved 
during  the  mist  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  which 
had  obscured  the  horizon  at  this  time. 
The  31st,  which  had  not  deployed,  resisted 
the  shock;  but  the  Buffs,  66th,  and  die 
2nd  battalion  of  the  48th,  having  deployed, 
were   almost  a',  slain  on  the  spot;  or, 


having  been  driven  into  the  enemy's  line, 
were  made  prisoners.  Seven  hundred  men 
and  three  standards,  fell  by  this  catastrophe 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Stewart 
having  escaped  the  carnage,  advanced  under 
cover  of  Dickson's  artillery  with  his  3rd 
brigade,  under  Houghton,  to  the  relief  of 
the  31st,  which  was  now  deployed  into  line, 
and  with  the  greatest  heroism  maintaining 
the  contest  with  the  enemy's  masses  on  the 
deserted  Spanish  position. 

The   29th    (the    leading   regiment  of 
Houghton's  brigade)  no  sooner  reached  the 
summit  of  the  disputed  heights,  than,  form- 
ing in  line  with  the  81st,  it  halted  and 
opened  fire.    The  •IXth.  and  57th  rapidly 
taking  up  their  position  in  the  line,  the 
struggle  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  the  most  desperate  and  unflinching 
courage,  under  a  perfect  hurricane  of  grape 
and  canister  from  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
numerous  musketry.    Of  the  shattered  and 
attenuated  line,  two-thirds  of  the  31st  and 
48th  had  been  struck  down ;  of  the  29tb, 
only  ninety-six  privates,  two  captains,  and  a 
few  subalterns  were  left ;  and  of  the  57th, 
which  went  into  action  with  570  privates  and 
twenty-four  officers,  only  one  officer  and 
170  men  remained  standing  to  continue  the 
deadly  contest. 

Still,  however,  the  fight  was  desperately 
maintained,  often  within  pistol-shot ;  bnt  a 
deep  gulley,  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
British  line,  prevented  a  charge  of  bayonets. 
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The  battle-field  now  assumed  its  worst 
I  aspect  of  havoo  and  destruction ;  but  Cole's 
fusileer  brigade,  which  hitherto  had  not 
been  engaged,  as  it  constituted  the  reserve, 
was  brought  into  action  ;  but  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  General  Hamilton  was  ordered 
to  assemble  the  Portuguese  and  the  artillery 
in  a  position  to  cover  a  retrograde  move- 
ment by  the  Valverde  road,  should  the  fate 
of  the  day  require  such  a  movement. 

Cole,  with  his  fusileer  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  7th  and  23rd,  under  Colonel  Sir 
William  Myers,  pressed  forward  on  the 
right  of  the  remnant  of  the  heroic  band, 
who  were  still  continuing  the  unequal  fight ; 
while  Abercrombie,  with  the  2nd,  oi  re- 
serve brigade  of  Stewart's  division,  advanced 
on  their  left.     The  gallant  fnsileers,  on 
crowning  the  heights,  were  received  with  a 
fire  so  terrific,  that  at  first  they  recoiled, 
;  but  instantly  recovering  their  ground,  they 
advanced,  together  with  Abercrombie's  re- 
serve, to  the  aid  of  the  remnant  of  Colborne 
and  Houghton's  brigades,  which,  in  their 
shattered  state,  still  remained  unbroken, 
with  the  standards  of  the  respective  bat- 
talions all  flying  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
centre  of  the  attenuated  line,  defending 
with  desperate  valour  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  baffling  every  attempt  of  their  powerful 
opponents  to  dislodge  them.    No  sooner 
had  the  smoke  cleared  away  from  the  fearful 
:  discharge  of  grape  and  canister  from  all 
'  the  enemy's  artillery  on  the  approach  of 
the  brigade,  than  heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  pressing  forward  as  to  an 
,  assured  victory.     Withering  volleys  were 
instantly  exchanged  between  the  contending 
hosts;  but  the  front  as  well  as  the  flank 
1  and  rear  of  the  deep  columns  of  the  enemy, 
i  being  exposed  to  the  rapid  and  closely-de- 
I  livered  fire  of  the  English  infantry,  the 
I  masses  of  the  foe  were  driven  headlong, 
and  in  so  utter  confusion  down  the  steep, 

*  There  it  not  on  record  a  bloodier  struggle.  In 
four  hours'  fighting,  15,000  men  were  hor$  d»  combat. 
:  The  allied  loss  was  frightful ;  it  amounted  to  nearly 
I  7,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.    Almost  all 
I  its  general  officers  were  included  in  the  melancholy 
i  list:  Houghton,  Myers,  and  Duckworth  in  the 
killed ;  and  Cole,  Stewart,  Ellis,  Blakeney,  and  Hawk- 
shaw  among  the  wounded.    Never  was  mora  hero- 
ism displayed  than  by  the  British  regiments  engaged 
in  the  murderous  conflict  of  Albuera.    The  soldiers 
dropped  by  whole  ranks,  but  never  thought  of  turn- 
ing.   When  a  too  ardent  wish  to  succour  those 
pressed  upon  the  hill,  induced  Stewart  to  hurry 
Colbdme's  brigade  into  action,  without  allowing  it  a 
momentary  pause  to  halt  and  form, — and  in  the 
mist,  that  unluckily  favoured  the  lancer  charge,  the 
companies  were  unexpectedly  assailed,  —  though 


that  Girard'8  corps  threw  away  their  arms 
to  expedite  their  flight;  and  the  reserve, 
under  Werle,  in  its  endeavours  to  sustain 
the  fight,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  confusion. 
The  retreat  was  effected  under  protection 
of  Ruty*s  guns,  and  the  battle  ceased  a  little 
before  three  o'clock. 

While  the  deadly  struggle  was  in  pro- 
gress on  the  right  of  the  position,  the  con- 
test between  Godinot  and  the  Hanoverians, 
under  Alten,  at  the  bridge  and  village  of 
Albuera,  had  been  maintained  with  spirit 
and  vigour ;  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  their 
possession  had  been  successfully  repelled. 

In  this  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  the  loss 
on  each  side  had  been  great,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  the  combatants, 
much  more  so  than  that  of  any  battle  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  history.  The  total 
loss  of  the  allies  was  about  7,000  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  of  whom  4,300  were  English, 
2,000  Spaniards,  and  600  Portuguese  and 
Hanoverians.  That  of  the  enemy  was  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  800  of  the  latter  of  whom  (who 
amounted  to  6,500)  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  conquerors.  The  loss  of  the  1st 
and  3rd  brigades  of  the  second  divi- 
sion, and  that  of  the  fusileer  brigade, 
had  been  great.  Each  of  the  two  brigades 
had  consisted  of  1,400  men,  and  each 
sustained  a  loss  of  above  1,000  men.  The 
fusileer  brigade,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  consisted  of  1,500  rank  and 
file;  its  loss  was  953  rank  and  file,  forty- 
seven  sergeants,  and  forty-five  officers.  Of 
the  prisoners  (570)  taken  by  the  savage 
Polish  lancers,  nearly  300  rejoined  their 
colours  in  the  course  of  the  night,  having 
effected  their  escape  from  the  French  bivouac, 
in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  and  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  fugitive  battalions.* 

On  the  termination  of  the  battle,  Beres- 
fordf  maintained  his  ground,  and,  as  a  proof 

fighting  at  dreadful  disadvantage,  the  men  resisted 
to  the  last.  Numbers  perished  by  the  lance-blade  j 
but  still  the  dead  Poles,  that  were  found  inter- 
mingled with  the  fallen  English,  showed  that  the 
pliant  islanders  had  not  died  without  exacting 
blood  for  blood. —  MiitvmU. 

f  Beresford's  capability,  as  exhibited  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  sanguinary  battle,  has  been  frequently 
assailed.  Whatever  his  errors  in  judgment,  his 
personal  bravery  in  action  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand the  highest  respect  and  admiration.  He  was 
on  one  occasion  furiously  attacked  by  a  Polish  lan- 
cer. The  marshal  seised  the  lancer's  spear,  unhorsed 
him  by  sheer  strength,  and  his  orderly  dragoon  dis- 
patched him  by  a  coup  de  tabre.  Speaking  of  this 
general,  Maxwell  sap:— "No  man  could  make  greater 
exertions  to  retrieve  the  day  when  defeat  appeared 
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that  he  was  the  conqueror,  "  in  addition  to  J 
the  horrid  piles  of  carcasses  on  his  lines, 
which  told,  with  dreadful  eloquence,  the ' 
same  tale,  he  placed  some  hundreds  ofj 
spears  and  flags,  taken  from  the  Polish 
lancers,  along  the  crest  of  the  position."  On 
the  day  following  the  battle,  the  3rd  brigade 
of  the  fourth  division,  by  a  forced  march 
from  Badajos,   effected   a  junction  with 
Bcresford;  and  on  the  night  of  the  same 
day  Soult  retired  towards  Seville,  leaving 
Badajos  to  its  fate.    Perhaps  this  movement 
was  expedited  by  the  information  he  had 
received  that  Wellington  was  at  hand,  and 
that  a  more  fearful  result  would  attend  a 
second  rencontre,  which  had  terminated  so 
unfavourably  to  him  by  the  prowess  of  those 
who  had  handled  him  so  roughly,  even 
"when  the  legion  lacked  the  charm  of 
Caesar's  presence/' 

On  the  day  following  the  retreat  of  Soult, 
Beresford  ordered  General  Hamilton  to  re- 
invest Badajos  with  the  three  brigades  of 
Portuguese  under  his  command ;  and  Wel- 
lington, on  his  reaching  the  scene  of  action, 
directed  the  third  and  seventh  divisions  to 
come  up  from  Elvas  to  complete  the  re- 
investment. 

On  the  23rd,  the  3rd  and  4th  dragoon 
guards  came  up  at  Usagre  with  a  brigade 
of  Soult's  heavy  cavalry,  which  formed  part 
of  his  rear-guard,  slaying  above  one  hun- 
dred, and  taking  eighty  prisoners. 

The  partial  investment  of  Badajos,  began 
by  Hamilton  with  the  Portuguese  on  the 
19th  of  May,  was  completed  on  the  25th  by 
the  third  and  fifth  divisions,  which  had 
come  up  from  Elvas  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  investment  was  made  on  the  right  as 

all  but  certain.  When  Stewart's  imprudence,  in 
loosely  bringing  Colborne's  brigade  into  action,  had 
occasioned  it  a  low  only  short  of  annihilation, — and 
the  Spaniards,  though  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
ndvancc,  fired  without  ceasing,  with  an  English  regi- 
ment in  their  front,  Beresford  actually  seised  an  en- 
sign and  dragged  him  forward  with  the  colours, 
hoping  that  these  worthless  troops  would  be  in- 
spirited to  follow.  Not  a  man  stirred — and  the 
standard-bearer,  when  the  marshal's  grasp  relaxed, 
instantly  flew  back  to  herd  with  his  cold-blooded 
associates.  In  every  change  of  the  fight,  and  on 
every  part  of  the  field,  Beresford  was  seen  con- 
spicuously ]  and  whatever  might  have  been  bis  fail- 
ing as  a  general,  his  bravery  as  a  man  should  have 
commanded  the  respect  of  many  who  treated  his 
arrangements  with  unsparing  severity." 

*  "No  army  was  ever  worse  provided  for  so  ardu- 
ous an  enterprise  in  the  engineer  and  artillery  de- 
partments i  it  was  in  utter  destitution  of  everything 
which  was  requisite  for  the  service.  It  had  no 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  was  without  a  single 
private  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  an  approach  un- 
37(5 


well  as  the  left  batiks  of  the  Guadiana; 
siege  being  thus  laid  to  Badajos  and  the 
fort  of  San  Christoval  simultaneously,  in- 
stead of  confining  the  operations  to  the  fort, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  first  investment. 

As  during  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of 
the  first  investment,  Philippon,  the  governor 
of  Badajos,  had  materially  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  place,  and  as  the  sie«re 


would  require  a  longer  time,  and 
cient  means,  than  Wellington  possessed, 
and  having  ascertained  by  an  intercepted 
despatch  that  Soult  and  Marmont  were 
on  the  eve  of  effecting  a  junction  for  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  that  in  every  requi- 
site mattriel  for  the  undertaking  he  <ru 
sadly  deficient,*  the  British  general  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  more  compendious  siege 
process  than  the  rules  of  more  regular  ap- 
proaches prescribe. 

All  being  at  length  in  readiness,  Badajos 
and  its  fort  were  invested  on  the  27tb,  and 
ground  was  broken  against  the  latter  on  the 
29th.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  batteries 
opened  on  both  the  town  and  fort;  and 
on  the  6th,  a  breach  being  declared  practi- 
cable in  the  latter,  a  midnight  storming 
party,  consisting  of  180  men  of  the  85th, 
under  Major  Mackintosh  (Ensign  Dias,  of 
the  Sist,  leading  the  forlorn  hope),  advanced 
to  the  attack;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  part  of  the  breach  than  they  were 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  shells,  while  bags  and 
barrels  of  powder  were  hurled  down  upon 
them  by  the  garrison,  and  by  their  explo- 
sion destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
storming  party.  The  remaining  few,  after 
making  vain  attempts  to  enter  by  escalaile, 
were  obliged  reluctantly  to  retire. 

der  fire.  It  had  no  guns  fit  for  the  service ;  those  it 
did  possess  were  Portuguese,  150  years'  old,  con- 
sisting of  soft  brass  or  bronze,  false  in  bore,  worn  out 
by  previous  service,  and  the  shot  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Both  the  howitzers  and  mortars  were 
nearly  useless,  as  neither  the  shot  nor  shell  fitted 
their  bores,  and  thus  a  windage  rendered  the  fixe 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  siege  tools  were  also  so 
worthless,  that  the  engineers  seised  with  avidity  the 
French  tools  wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them. 
Thus  crippled  in  every  requisite,  no  other  resource 
was  left  the  British  general  than  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  by 
daring  and  energy;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  great  sacrifice  of  life  was  necessary  to  be  made  to 
compensate  for  the  negligence  and  inefficiency,  not 
only  of  the  Portuguese  regency,  but  also  of  his  ow» 
government  and  its  officials.  He  bad  but  a  single 
fortnight  to  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  uir 
place,  being  well  aware  that  in  that  time  Soult 
and  Marmont  would  arrive  for  its  relief." — Cum 
Battk-JUId*  qf   WellingUm  and  ha 
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Daring  the  three  following  days  the 
breach  having,  by  a  heavy  cannonade,  heen 
mack  widened  and  reduced  in  height,  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  a  storming  party 
(Dias  again  leading  the  forlorn  hope)  ad- 
vanced to  the  breach,  which  they  no  sooner 
reached  than  the  garrison  rolled  down  the 
bombs,  bags,  and  barrels  of  powder,  and 
every  form  of  missile  and  combustible  upon 
them,  as  had  been  done  on  the  first  assault. 
The  intrepid  stormers  made  every  effort  to 
mount  the  breach,  but  in  vain ;  for  as  the 
missiles  exploded,  all  within  their  reach  were 
destroyed.  Their  gallant  efforts  being  at 
length  evidently  unavailing,  the  order  given 
to  retire  was  reluctantly  complied  with.  The 
loss  on  both  occasions  exceeded  400  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Soult  to  Marmont  re- 
vealed the  simultaneous  march  of  'these 
generals ;  on  the  night  of  that  day  the  siege 
stores  and  heavy  cannon  were  removed  to 
Elvas,  and  Wellington  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  Albueca,  in  hopes  of  bringing  Soult 
to  action  before  he  could  effect  a  junction 
with  Marmont,  but  still  sustaining  the 
blockade  of  Badajos.  On  the  17th,  the 
two  French  marshals  being  about  to  effect 
their  junction,  the  blockading  force  fell 
back  on  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
retired  across  the  Guadiana,  and  took  up  a 
position  near  Campo  Mayor,  along  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  On  the  19th  the 
two  French  marshals  entered  Badajos,  and 
having  revictualled  that  place  and  Ciudad 
Uodrigo,  advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  Bri- 
tish position.  A  great  and  decisive  struggle 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  The  French  army 
amounted  to  60,000  infantry  and  8,000 
cavalry,  with  ninety  guns;  while  that  of 
the  allied  army  amounted  to  only  40,000 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalry,  with  sixty-four 
guns ;  28,000  of  which  force  were  British ; 
but  the  halo  of  the  prestige  of  the  battles 
of  Busaco  and  Talavera,  of  Albuera  and 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  surrounding  tho  British 
bayonets,  induced  the  French  marshals, 
after  the  display  of  various  feints  and  de- 
monstrations, to  withdraw  about  the  middle 
of  July  from  the  contest,  and  retire  to  their 
former  positions  at  Seville  and  Salamanca. 
On  the  retreat  of  the  French  marshals, 
Napoleon  directed  Dorsenne,  with  the  army 
of  the  north,  to  undertake  the  protection 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and  Marmont  was  in- 
structed to  construct  a  double  fortified  Me- 
du-pont  at  Almaraz  for  the  protection  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  at  that  point. 

VOL.  i.  3  b 


On  the  retreat  of  Soult  and  Marmont, 
Wellington  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
Beira,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  took  post 
on  the  Coa,  opposite  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which, 
on  account  of  the  defective  state  of  its  sup- 
plies, he  hoped  might  be  wrested  from  the 
enemy's  grasp  by  a  sudden  attack.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  the  battering  train  to 
be  secretly  removed  from  Lisbon  to  Lamego, 
and  the  preparations  for  the  attack  went 
on  with  great  activity;  but  learning  that 
Marmont  and  Dorsenne  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Tamanes  on  the  21st  of  September, 
and  were  advancing  with  60,000  men  (of 
whom  6,000  were  cavalry,  with  100  guns) 
and  a  large  convoy  for  the  relief  of  the  place, 
he  suspended  his  operations,  preserving  his 
old  line  of  the  Agueda,  his  head-quarters 
being  established  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 

On  the  23rd  Marmont  appeared  near 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  having  thrown  his 
convoy  into  the  place,  advanced  on  the  25  th 
against  the  heights  of  El  Bodon,  the  centre 
of  the  British  position,  and  on  which  were 
posted  the  5  th  and  77th  regiments,  the  21st 
Portuguese,  aud  three  squadrons  of  Hanove- 
rian dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  Colville.  Here  they  were  assailed 
by  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty- 
five  squadrons  of  cuirassiers.  Having  re- 
pelled the  assault  for  three  hours,  during 
which  they  had  several  times  driven  back 
the  enemy,  they  formed  themselves  into 
two  solid  squares,  descended  the  heights, 
and  began  their  retreat  over  the  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  French  cavalry.  In  vain 
the  enemy  endeavoured  to  impede  the 
march,  or  break  the  order  of  the  little 
phalanx  of  heroes :  the  enemy  was  repelled 
by  rolling  volleys,  which  were  no  sooner 
delivered  than  the  gallant  band,  availing 
itself  of  the  bloody  repulses  sustained  by 
the  enemy,  steadily  resumed  its  march. 
The  retreating  squares  at  length  being 
joined  by  the  right  brigade  of  their  divi- 
sion (the  third),  effected  a  retreat  for  six 
miles  across  the  plain,  and  reached  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  around  which  the  whole  army 
had  been  ordered  to  concentrate;  but,  at 
nightfall,  only  15,000  men  were  in  position 
there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Marmont 
had  collected  his  whole  army  in  front  of  the 
British  position.  There  Wellington  calmly 
stood,  ready  for  battle,  with  his  two  weak 
divisions,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  his  right  and  left  wings. 
Critical  as  his  situation  was,  retreat  he  would 
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not,  as  in  that  case  the  light  division,  which 
had  been  posted  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  passes  over  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  on  the 
enemy's  side  of  the  Agucda,  had  made  a  cir- 
cuitous march,  fearful  of  being  intercepted 
in  its  passage  of  the  river.    In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  two  wings  having  joined 
the  main  body,  the  army  retreated,  in  the 
course  of  the  night  of  the  26th,  on  Alfa- 
yatcs,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  was 
concentrated  on  the  heights  above  Soito, 
about  twelve  miles  in  rear  of  Guinaldo,  a 
strong  and  narrow  position,  with  the  Coa 
in  its  rear.    Here  Wellington  determined 
to  receive  battle,  but  Marmont,  calling  to 
remembrance  the  results  of  Talavcra,  Busaco, 
Albuera,  and  Fuentes  d'Ouoro,  and  surveying 
the  strong  but  desperate  position  his  an- 
tagonist had  assumed,  declined  the  chal- 
lenge, retiring  towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  shortly  after  to  his  old  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.    The  allied  army  was 
now  put  into)  cantonments  on  both  banks  of 
the  Coa,  and  the  blockade  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo resumed.    Thus  terminated  Welling- 
ton's second  Spanish  campaign,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  disastrous  encounters  of  the 
patriots  with  the  enemy,  and  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  they  were  succumbing 
to  the  power  of  their  oppressors,  he  had  re- 
deemed his  pledge  and  promise  to  retain 
possession  of  Portugal,  and  make  it  a  point 
d'qpptti  for  his  operations  in  Spain.  And 
so  confident  was  he  in  the  resources  of  his 
military  genius  and  sagacity,  that  in  reply- 
ing to  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid  and 
imbecile  cabinet  of  the  day,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  contend  against  the  enemy,  his 
.  remonstrance  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  secre- 
I  tary  of  state  for  the  war  department,  was, 
i  while  following  Masscna's  track  of  retreat 
and  devastation  in  the  midst  of  burning  towns 
and  villages—"  I  shall  be  sorry  if  govern- 
|  ment  should  think  themselves  under  the 
I  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  this  country. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  objects  of  the 
i  French  government,  and  the  sacrifices  they 
make  to  accomplish  them,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  British  armv  were  for  any  rea 


no  knowledge;   and  the  cultivation,  the  I 
beauty,  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants 
would  be  destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  military  operations."    In  the 
same  despatch,  the  truly  patriotic  hero  adds 
— "  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness, 
much  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene."  When, 
as  an  eloquent  biographer  of  the  duke  ob- 
serves, it  is  considered  that  while  he  was 
making  these  high  resolves,  and  combating 
the  fears  and  imbecility  of  his  employers,  the 
effective  strength  of  the  British  army  did 
not  amount  to  34,000  men,  while  that  of 
the  French,  employed  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  and  maintain  themselves  in  Porto- 
gal,  was,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  100,000 
of  their  choicest  troops,  the  reader  will  be 
assisted  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
genius,  the  judgment,  and  efficiency  with 
which  that  army  was  conducted ;  and  that 
tasteful  writer  might  well  have  added,  the 
exalted  patriotism  and  lofty  devotion  of  the 
man  who  hnd  given  birth  to  sentiments  so 
noble  and  high-souled. 

During  these  events,  the  following  brilliant 
partisan  exploit  took  place :— While  Wel- 
lington was  opposed  at  Fuente  Guinaldo  by 
Marmont,  Hill,  who  was  in  observation  of 
Drouct  in  Spanish  Estrcmadura,  was  ordered 
to  drive  Girard,  who  had  been  detached  by 
the  French  marshal  with  a  flying  column  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  into  that  province  to 
narrow  Wellington's  line  of  action,  from  his 
position  into  the  northern  part  of  that  pro- 
vince.   Hill,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
French  general,  with  3,000  infantry  and 
cavalry,  lay  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caceres,  where  by  a  sud- 
den cross  march,  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  be  surprised,  marched  thither  with 
6,000  men,  and  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
reached  Girard's  position.    At  two  o'clock 
of  the  following  morning,  the  British  troops, 
with  drums  suddenly  beating  and  loud  cheers, 
proceeded  to  the  attack.    So  unexpected 
was  the  onset,  that  the  enemy,  who  were 
beginning  to  muster  to  resume  their  march, 
|  fled  precipitately  out  of  the  town,  forming 


I 


•on  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  and  themselves  into  squares  as  soon  as  they  1 
the  French  government  were  relieved  from  were  on  the  outside;  but  being  quickly 


the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  tt 
continent,  they  would  incur  all  risks  to  land 
an  army  in  England  or  Ireland.  Then,  in- 
deed, would  commence  an  expensive  con- 
test; then  would  our  countrymen  discover 
what  are  the  miseries  of  wnr,  of  which,  bv 
the  blessin»  of  God,  thev  have  hitherto  had 
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thrown  into  disorder,  they  flung  away  their 
arms,  and  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the 
rugged  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Sierra 
de  Montanchcs.  Fourteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, all  their  artillery,  baggage,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  contributions  which  they  had 
just  levied,  were  the  reward  of  the  victors. 
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Only  600  men,  with  Girard  himself,  escaped 
by  devious  mountain-paths.  This  brilliant 
affair  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  only 
seventy  men  on  the  part  of  the  English; 
but  several  hundreds  of  the  enemy  were 
slain  in  and  near  the  town  and  on  the 
mountains. 

i  The  repulse  of  the  French  from  Tarifa,  a 
I  town  situate  in  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Spain,  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  was  a 
no  less  distinguished  partisan  event  than 
Hill's  exploit  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos.  The 
occurrence  was  as  follows  :— 

Ballasteros,  after  the  battle  of  Alhucra, 
had,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  assembled  a 
force  of  8,000  men  in  the  mountain  district 
of  Ronda ;  and  to  his  assistance  2,000  men, 
of  whom  500  were  English,  were  dispatched 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Skerret, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz.  Ballasteros, 
having  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Gibraltar,  the  expedition,  to 
secure  themselves,  took  possession  of  Tarifa. 
Soult,  fearful  lest  his  operations  against 
Cadis  should  be  impeded  by  that  force, 
dispatched  Godinot,  with  8,000  men,  from 
Seville ;  but  as  the  road  which  Godinot  and 
his  men  had  to  traverse  ran  along  the 


shore,  and  as  they  were  severely  raked  by 
the  broadsides  of  the  English  ships  of  war 
which  hung  on  their  flank,  the  French  gen- 
eral abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair, 
and  returned  to  Seville.  But  the  French 
marshal  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  the  failure  of  his  lieutenant. 
He  sent  a  larger  force,  under  General 
Laval.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Laval 
broke  ground  before  the  place ;  and  on  the 
31st,  a  practicable  breach  having  been  made 
in  the  walls,  on  the  following  morning  the 
French  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  breach 
and  ramparts  were  defcuded  by  the  47th, 
87th,  and  a  detachment  of  the  95th  rifles. 
The  enemy  resolutely  advanced  to  the 
assault,  but  were  received  by  their  oppo- 
nents with  so  stern  resolution,  that,  after  a 
fierce  contest,  they  withdrew  from  the  enter- 
prise. Discouraged  by  the  bloody  repulse, 
the  enemy,  on  the  4th  of  January  of  the 
following  year,  raised  the  siege,  having  pre- 
viously destroyed  the  powder  and  buried  the 
heavy  artillery.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
500  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
the  same  number  by  sickness,  occasioned  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather;  while  that  of 
the  allies  was  150  men. 


BRITISH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  DENMARK— REDUCTION  OF  JAVA. 


In  the  month  of  March,  the  king  of  Sweden 
having  issued  a  proclamation  abdicating  the 
Swedish  crown,  and  the  French  marshal, 
Bernadotte,  having  been  elected  Crown 
Prince  by  the  Swedish  diet,  which  was  ipso 
facto  his  appointment  to  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, that  politic  Frenchman  relaxed  in 
Sweden  the  severity  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte's Continental  System — a  measure  which 
induced  Sir  James  S  an  mares,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Swedish 
government  concerning  the  detained  Eng- 
lish ships  with  colonial  produce;  and  to 
which  negotiation  Bernadotte  had  implied 
his  willingness  to  accede,  by  the  indirect 
overtures  of  friendly  relationship  which  be 
bad  made  to  the  court  of  London  on  his 
election  as  Crown  Prince.  The  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  the  Swedish 
coasting  vessels  were  permitted  to  pass  un- 
molested, and  renew  their  trade  in  the 
Baltic. 

On  the  contrary,  the  king  of  Denmark, 


in  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  French 
emperor,  enforced  the  Continental  System 
more  rigidly  than  he  had  hitherto  done; 
and  to  further  the  designs  of  his  ally  in  his 
projected  designs  against  England,  he  sent 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Danish  seamen 
into  the  service  of  France;  while  he  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  them  in  manning 
privateers  and  gun-boats  in  enforcing  the 
Continental  System,  and  the  capture  of 
British  merchant  vessels.  In  March  he 
sent  a  Danish  flotilla,  with  about  3,000 
troops,  to  recover  the  Island  of  Anholt,  of 
which  the  English  had  taken  possession  in 
May  of  1809,  as  a  depot  and  point  of  com- 
munication with  the  continent ;  but  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  but  350  men,  re- 
pelled the  attempt  with  considerable  loss  to 
the  assailants. 

The  government  of  Calcutta  having  deter- 
mined on  the  capture  of  the  only  colonial 
settlement  in  the  East  Indies  remaining  to 
the  Batavian  republic,  an  expedition  sailed, 
in  April,  from  the  Madras  Roads,  consisting 
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of  four  sail-of-the-line,  fourteen  frigates  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  with  fifty-seven  trans- 
ports (in  all,  100  sail),  and  carrying  nearly 
12,000  troops,  of  whom  one-half  were  Eu- 
ropeans. The  military  and  naval  com- 
manders-in-chief were  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  and  Commodore 
Broughton,  the  latter  of  whom  was  super- 
seded by  Rear-admiral  Stopford  on  the  ex- 
pedition reaching  its  destination. 

The  squadron  came  to  anchor  on  the 
4th  of  August  in  the  bay  of  Batavia,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  lauding  was  effected  at 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Batavia, 
which  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the 
French  and  Dutch  troops,  who  took  refuge 
in  the  intrenched  camp  at  Meester-Cornelis, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  city.  Prepara- 
tions were  now  made  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  stronghold. 

On  the  10th,  the  important  post  of  Wel- 


tervrccden,  about  a  league  from  the  in- 
trenched camp  at  Cornelis,  was  carried  by 
Colonel  Gillespie ;  and  on  the  23rd,  General 
Jansens,  the  governor  of  the  settlement, 
with  the  garrison,  consisting  of  10,000  men, 
were  driven  from  their  strongly  fortified 
camp  on  the  heights  of  Cornelis.  Five 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  above 
1,000  were  slain.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  156  killed  and  788  wounded.  Jansens 
made  his  escape  during  the  contest  to 
Buitenzorg,  distant  about  thirty  miles. 
Here,  on  the  16th  of  September,  he  agreed 
to  surrender  the  island  of  Java  and  all  its 
dependencies  to  the  British  arms.  The 
property  captured  in  Java  netted  consider- 
ably over  one  million  sterling  to  the  captors. 
The  island  of  Madura,  contiguous  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Java,  capitulated  subse- 
quently to  the  surrender  of  the  principal 
settlement. 


NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 


This  year  was  distinguished  for  several  bril- 
liant frigate-fights  and  in-shore  operations. 
The  most  memorable  were  as  follows : — 
On  the  15th  of  March,  Captain  Hoste,  in 
the  Amphion,  of  32  guns,  having  under  his 
command  the  two  frigates  Cerberus  and 
Active  (38  and  32  guns),  and  the  22 -gun 
ship  Volage,  while  off  the  island  of  Lissa, 
on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  fell  in  with  the 
combined  French  and  Italian  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Du- 
bourdicu,  consisting  of  six  French  and  Ve- 
netian frigates  (two  of  which  were  of  44 
guns,  three  of  40,  and  one  of  32),  a  16- gun 
corvette,  a  10- gun  Schooner,  a  6-gun  zebec, 
and  two  gun-boats,  with  500  troops  on 
board,  for  the  defence  of  Lissa  and  the 
islands  in  the  Adriatic.  The  little  British 
squadron,  undismayed  by  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  immediately  formed  in  line 
ahead.  Just  before  the  two  squadrons  were 
within  gunshot,  Hoste,  aware  of  the  talis- 
manic  effect,  telegraphed,  "  Remember  Nel- 
son." The  responsive  hurrahs  of  the  crews 
of  the  four  frigates  were  predictive  of  the 
result  of  the  impending  action.  The  Franco- 
Venetian  squadron  bore  down  in  two  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  that  of  the  British, 
but  was  defeated  in  its  effort  by  the  compact 
order  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  British 
ships.  The  action  was  then  commenced 
with  great  fury,  and  continued  for  six  hours, 
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when  the  French  commander's  ship  blew 
up,  and  three  of  the  frigates  struck  their 
colours.  Two  of  the  frigates  crowded  sail 
for  the  port  of  Lesina,  and  the  small  craft 
dispersed  in  various  directions.  The  enemy's 
force  mounted  314  guns,  and  was  manned 
with  2,976  men ;  while  the  British  mounted 
only  124  guns,  and  was  manned  with  982 
men.  The  British  loss  was  fifty  killed  and 
150  wounded;  that  of  the  enemy  was  not 
ascertained,  but  must  have  thrice  exceeded 
that  of  the  British. 

A  no  less  brilliant  and  desperate  action 
was,  on  the  20th  of  May,  fought  near  Foul 
Point,  Madagascar,  between  three  frigates 
and  a  sloop,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Scomberg,  and  a  squadron  of  three  French 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  M.  Roque- 
bert,  having  on  board  200  troops  and  a 
supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Isle  of 
France.  The  hostile  squadrons,  owing  to 
light  and  baffling  winds,  did  not  get  into 
action  till  four,  p.m.;  but  after  an  animated 
contest  of  above  four  hours,  the  French  com- 
modore's ship,  the  Renommee,  of  44  guns, 
was  captured,  and  the  Nereide,  also  a  44-gun 
frigate,  struck,  but  escaped  to  the  French 
port  of  Taniatave,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Madagascar,  which  Roquebert  had  surprised 
and  taken  possession  of  on  the  19th.  The 
British  loss  had  been  twenty-four  killed  and 
eighty-six  wounded.     On  the  24th,  the 
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settlement  of  Tamatave,  which  had,  as  just 
stated,  been  retaken  by  Roquebert,  surren- 
dered with  all  the  vessels  in  the  port ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  captured  British  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  100  of  the  22nd  regi- 
ment, was  recovered. 

While  Captain  Bourchier,  of  the  Hawke 
sloop,  was  cruising  off  St.  Marcou,  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  enemy's  trade,  he  descried 
a  convoy  of  French  vessels  steering  for 
Barfleur.    Giving  chase,  he  found  them 
protected  by  three  national  brigs,  carrying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  guns  each,  and  two 
large   luggers.     Nowise   discouraged,  he 
met  the  attack.    In  a  short  time  two  of 
the  brigs  and  the  luggers,  with  fifteen  of 
their  convoys,  were  driven  on  shore;  and 
of  the  remainder  many  had  struck,  when 
the  Hawke  unfortunately  grounded;  but 
being  soon  again  at  anchor,  her  boats  were 
sent  to  bring  away  or  destroy  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  enemy's  vessels  on  shore. 
They  succeeded  in  bringing  off,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  from  the  beach,  one 
of  the  brigs  and  three  large  transports ;  the 
rest  were  on  their  broadsides,  and  com- 
pletely bilged.    This  dashing  exploit  was 
performed  with  but  small  loss  of  the  crew 
of  the  Hawke. 

On  the  20tb  of  September  of  this  year, 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  during  his  visit  to 
Boulogne,  had  a  mortifying  proof  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  boasted  armament  col- 
lected in  that  port  to  contend  with  the 
British  navy.    The  British  frigate  Naiad 
was  at  the  time  anchored  off  that  port. 
The  French  emperor  ordered  his  flotilla  to 
proceed  to  its  capture.    For  this  purpose 
seven  praams,  each  carrying  twelve  long  24- 
pounders,  stood  out  with  the  flood-tide 
towards  the  Naiad,  which  waited  the  attack 
at  anchor,  with  springs  on  her  cables.  The 
praams,  which  had  the  option  of  choosing 
their  distance,  came  up  successively  within 
gunshot,  discharged  their  broadsides,  and 
tacked,  when,  being  joined  by  ten  brigs,  they 
continued  this  mode  of  action  for  two  hours. 
The  Naiad,  having  returned   their  fire, 
weighed  and  stood  off  to  repair  some  slight 
damage  she  had  received,  but  principally  to 
£*ct  to  wine* warily  mat  sue  iingui  nc  cudoit'u, 
to  close  with  the  enemy.    She  soon  tacked, 
and  made  all  sail  towards  her  opponents; 
but,  it  falling  calm,  the  flotilla  anchored 
under  the  batteries  of  Boulogne,  when  the 
Naiad  resumed  her  former  anchorage. 

On  the  following  morning,  seven  praams 

and  fifteen   smaller  vessels  weighed  and 
stood  out,  apparently  to  renew  the  pre- 
ceding day's  cannonade.  The  Naiad  weighed, 
and  getting  well  to  windward,  joined  the 
brigs  Rinaldo,  Redpole,  and  Castilian,  with 
the  Viper  cutter,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
night  to  her  support.    They  all  lay-to  on 
the  larboard  tack,  gradually  drawing  off 
shore,  in  order  to  entice  the  enemy  further 
from  the  protection  of  his  batteries.  At 
the  moment  when  the   French  admiral, 
having  reached  his  utmost  distance,  tacked 
on  shore,  the  English  squadron  bore  up 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell,  without  returning 
fire  till  within  pistol-shot,  when  their  firing 
threw  the  enemy  into  inextricable  confusion, 
and  they  captured  one  praam  carrying  112 
men.    The  remainder  of  the  flotilla  hastily 
regained  the  protection  of  their  formidable 
land  batteries. 

On  the  16th  of  May  of  this  year  occurred 
the  untoward  contest  between  the  United 
States'  frigate  the  President,  and  the  English 
sloop  of  war  the  Little  Belt,  which  eventually 
occasioned  the  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

The  President,  which  mounted  thirty-six 
24-pounders  on  her  main-deck,  twenty  42- 
pound  carronades,  and  four  long  24-pound- 
ers on  her  quarter-deck   and  forecastle, 
manned  with  470  seamen,  and  commanded 
by  Commodore  Rodgers,  came  in  sight  of 
the  Little  Belt,  mounting  sixteen  32-pound 
carronades   and  two  long  nines,  manned 
with  121  men  and  boys,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Bingham,  oft'  Cape  Henry,  on  the 
16th  of  May.    Captain  Bingham  discover- 
ing the  stranger  to  be  a  ship  of  war,  made 
the  private  signal,  which  not  being  answered, 
and  as  the  stranger  was  coming  fast  on  the 
Little  Belt,  Bingham  hoisted  his  colours, 
and,  to  prevent  surprise,  double-shotted  his 
guns   and  prepared  for  action.    By  his 
manner  of  steering,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  stranger,  whom  Captain  Bing- 
ham now  discovered  to  be  an  American,  to 
rake  the  Little  Belt,  which  Bingham  fore- 
stalled b.y  wearing  three  times.    At  a  quar- 
ter-past eight,  p.m.,  when  the  two  ships 
were  about  ninety  yards  apart,  Bingham 

iiaiu  11  1  lit*  simLijiur  iu  vile  irUovUiuiirjr  uiuuuci, 

the  stranger  at  the  same  time  hailing  the 
Little  Belt.    Immediately  each  ship  com- 
menced firing,  and  a  furious  engagement 
ensued,  which  lasted  about  three-quarters- 
of-an-hour,  when  the  Little  Belt,  having 
been  reduced  to  a  wreck,  ceased  firing.  The 
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Btraoger  then  hailed  to  know  what  ship  it 
was,  and  being  answered  that  it  was  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  he  inquired 
"  if  she  had  struck  her  colours."  To  which 
inquiry  an  indignant  negative  was  given  by 
Captain  Bingham,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
demanded  the  name  of  his  opponent,  and 
was  informed — "A  United  States'  frigate." 
The  stranger  then  wore,  and  running  a 
short  distance  to  leeward  of  the  Little  Belt, 
came  to  on  the  starboard  tack  to  repair  the 
slight  damage  which  she  had  received.  The 
Little  Belt  brought  to  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  commenced  repairing  her  damages  and 
stopping  her  leaks.  At  daylight  on  the 
17th  the  enemy  bore  up,  to  all  appear- 
ance ready  to  renew  the  action,  and  passing 
within  hail,  asked  permission  to  send  a  boat 
on  board  the  Little  Belt,  which  permission 
being  granted,  an  officer  came  to  say,  that 
Commodore  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States' 
frigate  President,  lamented  much  the  un- 


fortunate affair,  and  had  he  known  that 
the  force  of  the  British  vessel  was  so  in- 
ferior, he  would  not  have  fired  at  ber.  On 
Captain  Bingham's  asking  his  motive  for  i  1 
firing,  the  reply  was  that  the  Little  Belt 
had  fired  first;  an  assertion  positively  denied 
by  the  British  captain.    The  United  States' 
frigate  then  sailed  for  an  American  port, 
and  the  Little  Belt  for  Halifax.    That  the 
rencontre  was  not  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Americau  commodore,  but  a  de- 
signed aggression,  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  on  the  President's  appearing  in  i 
sight  of  the  Little  Belt,  the  surgeon  began  ! 
preparing  his  plasters  and  splinters,  and  ! 
rubbing  up  his  instruments  for  amputation. 
The  bulk  of  the  petty  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  President's  crew  were  of  the  first  i 
order  of  British  seamen;  which  was  also  the 
case  in  all  the  frigate  engagements  which 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  the  : 
United  States  in  the  ensuing  war. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1811 


Napoleon  had  no  sooner  received  informa- 
tion of  the  aspect  of  the  war  in  Portugal, 
than  orders  were  transmitted  to  Soult  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  Massena.  His 
orders  were  to  confide  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 


March,  its  treacherous  governor,  Imaz, 
eighteen  days  of  blockade,  surrendered  the 
place,  though  garrisoned  by  8,000  men,  to 
a  force  which  did  not  exceed  9,600  infan- 
try and  2,000  cavalry;  and  this  notwith- 


to  Victor,  and  advance,  with  all  his  dis-  standing  that  on  the  night  preceding  the 
posable  force,  to  lay  siege  to  Olivenza  and  capitulation,  Iraas  received  a  letter  from 
Badajos,  to  prevent  those  fortresses  being  Lord  Wellington,  apprising  him  that  Berea- 


made  by  Wellington  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions in  his  advance  into  Spain. 

The  French  marshal,  in  prosecution  of  his 
orders,  advanced,  with  20,000  men,  from 
Seville  on  the  2nd  of  January.  Coming 
up,  at  Usagre,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 


ford  was  at  hand  with  12,000  men  for  its 
relief.  In  communicating  the  disgraceful 
affair  to  the  regency  of  Portugal,  the  British 
commander-in-chief  remarked:  "  Besides  the 
capture  of  Olivenza  and  Badajos,  Marshal 
Soult,  whose  army  never  during  the  time 


army  of  the  late  Marquis  Romana  (then  ;  exceeded  20,000  men,  has  made  prisoners  and 
under  the  command  of  Mendizabel),  he  .  destroyed  above  22,000  Spanish  troops."  The 


drove  it,  with  considerable  loss,  across  the 
Guadiana.  No  sooner  had  his  breaching 
batteries  began  to  play  on  Olivenza,  than 
that  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  4,500  men, 
capitulated.  Then  collecting  his  troops,  he 
took  up  ground  before  Badajos,  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  9,000  men,  supported  by 
Mendizabel' s  army,  which  occupied  a  strong 
position  under  the  cannon  of  that  fortress. 
Attackingthat  incompetent  commander, after 
a  contest  of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  the 
Spanish  army  was  almost  annihilated  ;  5,200 
being  taken  prisoners,  and  about  1,000  slain. 
The  siege  of  Badajos  was  immediately  prose- 
cuted with  vigour;  and  on  the  10th  of 


surrender  of  Campo  Mayor,  Albuquerque, 
and  Valencia  d'Alcantara,  following  the  fall 
of  Badajos,  Soult  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion to  cross  the  Guadiana  and  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Portugal,  to  co-operate  with 
Massena,  and  aid  him  in  opposing  the 
victorious  progress  of  Wellington;  but  in- 
telligence  reaching  him  of  the  battle  of 
Barrosa,  he  transferred  his  command  in 
Estremadura  to  Mortier,  and  hastened  to 
Seville  to  take  the  command  of  the  French 
force  before  Cadiz  and  in  Andalusia,  lest 
the  French  should  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cadiz. 

The  contest  between  the  patriots  and 
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their  oppressors  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain  was  now  renewed  with  fresh  fierce- 
ness.   The  reduction  of  the  important  for- 
tress of  Tortosa,  which  capitulated  on  Jan- 
!  uary  2nd  of  this  year,  has  been  recorded 
I  among  the  events  of  the  preceding  rear. 
',  Suchet,  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  his 
conquest,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the 
'  fortiflcations,  and  putting  the  torts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro  in  a  state  of  defence. 
;  On  January  8th  he  sent  a  division  against 
I  Fort  Balaguer,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
'  On  its  arrival  before  the  fort,  hesitating  to 
I  obey  the  summons  to  surrender,  an  assault 
|  was  immediately  made,  and   the  place 
carried;  part  of  the  garrison  escaping  to 
Tarragona,  and  the  rest  being  made  pri- 
soners. 

The  relief  of  Barcelona  and  the  siege  of 
Tarragona  were  the  next  operations  of  im- 
portance meditated  by  the  French. 

For  the  relief  of  Barcelona,  which  was 
closely  pressed  by  the  patriots,  Macdonald, 
who  had  superseded  Augereau,  put  his 
'  army  in  motion  from  Lerida.  In  his  march, 
|  the  Italians,  who  formed  the  head  of  his 
;  column,  having  been  resolutely  opposed  by 
'  Sarsfield's  force  at  the  bridge  of  Mauresa, 
I  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  town,  wantonly 
set  fire  to  it :  but  this  act  of  barbarity  so  ex- 
cited the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
hills,  that  the  French  rear-guard,  while  de- 
filing out  of  the  town,  were  attacked  with 
such  irresistible  fury,  that  they  lost  above 
1,000  men. 

The  Spanish  general  (Campoverde)  had, 
in  the  meantime,  attempted  to  surprise 
;  Barcelona  and  its  forts.  For  that  purpose, 
he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
town  mayor  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
juic  (the  citadel  of  that  fortress),  to  aid  him 
in  the  attempt ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
1  column  of  grenadiers  appointed  for  the 
purpose  descended  into  the  ditch,  in  expec- 
tation of  having  the  gate  opened  to  them, 
than  they  were  overwhelmed  with  a  de- 
structive fire  from  the  ramparts.  This 
failure  of  the  patriots  was,  however,  soon 
compensated  by  the  surprise  and  capture  of 
the  fortress  of  Figueras.  A  leader  of  the 
Miqnelets,  named  Martinez,  with  the  aid 
I  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  formed  the 
,  design  of  surprising  the  place.  For  this 
purpose,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April, 
descending  from  the  mountains,  he  dis- 
patched his  advanced  guard,  under  Rovira, 
close  to  the  ramparts.    The  citizens  inside 


the  town  opening  the  postern,  Rovira  and 
his  men  immediately  rushed  in,  and  Mar- 
tinez rapidly  following,  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  1,700  men,  were  made  prisoners. 
To  recover  the  place,  the  French  general, 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  collecting  a  force  of 
8,000  meu  from  Gerona  and  the  neighbour- 
ing forts,  closely  blockaded  it.  For  its 
relief,  the  Marquis  Campoverde,  early  in 
May,  with  8,000  infantry,  1,200  horse,  and 
a  large  convoy  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions, advanced  to  its  relief.  Sarsfield's 
column,  after  overthrowing  all  opposition, 
peuetrated  into  the  town  with  a  con- 
siderable convoy;  but  Campoverde's  force, 
being  assailed  in  flank,  was  driven  from 
the  beleaguered  fortress  with  the  loss  of 
one-fourth  of  his  army. 

Suchet,  who   had    been   engaged  for 
months  in  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Tarragona,  and  having,  in  obedience  to 
Napoleon's  instructions,  been  reinforced 
with  two  divisions  of  Macdonald's  army, 
amounting  to  17,000  men,  marched  from 
Saragossa  about  the  end  of  April,  and  on  i 
the  4th  of  May,  completely  invested  the 
place  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  or  rocky 
eminence  on  which  Fort  Olivo  was  situated, 
to  the  sea.   The  place  was  defended  by  a  ! 
garrison  of  10,000  men,  and  derived  as-  j 
si 9 tan cc  from  the  English  squadron  in  the 
bay,  consisting  of  three  sail-of-the-line,  under 
Commodore  Codrington,.    On  the  29th,  the 
fort  of  Olivo,  about  800  yards  distant  from 
the  city,  was  attacked  and  carried  by  storm, 
and  nearly  1,000  men  were  made  prisoners.  , 
To  recover  the  fort,  a  sortie  of  3,000  men  was 
made  on  the  31st;  but  the  attempt  failing, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  governor,  Campoverde, 
resigning  his  post  to  Don  Juan  de  Con-  \ 
treraa,  should  leave  the  place  to  raise  the 
mountaineers  of  Catalonia,  then  mustering 
10,000,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vails,  and 
endeavour  to  raise  the  siege.  Meanwhile 
the  siege  was  pressed  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  exertion,  and  three  breaches  being  de- 
clared practicable  on  the  rampart  of  the 
tower  town,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
assault.  At  seven  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the 
27th,  1,500  chosen  men,  disposed  in  three 
columns,  swiftly  marched  on  the  breaches,  j 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the  ram-  | 
parts  were  won,  and  the  bastions  and  walls  : 
of  the  lower  town  swarmed  with  the  as-  i 
sailants.    The  shouts  of  the  victors  and 
the  cries  of  the  vanquished  were  heard  on 
all  sides.    With  terrific  carnage,  the  fleeing 
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Spaniards,  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  were  un- 
relentingly pursued ;  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  the  enemy  appeared  masters  of  the 
harbour  and  lower  town. 

The  upper  town  still,  with  mournful  reso- 
lution, maintained  the  contest.  A  flag  of 
truce  sent  by  Suchet,  on  the  day  following 
the  capture  of  the  lower  town,  was  sternly 
rejected.  Undismayed,  the  besieged  still 
held  out,  in  hopes  that  Campoverde  would 
advance  to  their  relief.  But  though  that 
general  had  12,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse 
under  his  command,  he  merely  made  a  de- 
monstration, and  then  withdrew,  leaving  the 
garrison  to  its  fate.  Disappointed  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  spirits  of  the  gallant 
Tarragonans  were  revived  by  the  arrival 
in  the  bay,  on  the  26th  of  June,  of  2,000 
English  troops  from  Cadiz,  under  Colonel 
Skerret.  But  the  English  engineers  report- 
ing that  the  wall  of  the  town  was  already 
shaking  under  the  French  fire,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  English  reinforcement  should 
proceed  to  co-operate  with  Campoverde  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  siege. 

At  this  time,  nearly  half  of  the  upper 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  garrison,  nowise  discouraged  by  their 
desperate  situation,  or  their  abandonment 
by  Campoverde  and  their  English  allies, 
determined  to  resist  to  the  uttermost :  the 
houses  were  loopholed,  and  barricades 
erected  across  the  streets  leading  into  the 
interior  of  the  town.  At  length  a  breach 
being  reported  practicable,  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  1,500  picked  troops  rushing 
forward  from  the  trenches  towards  the 
rampart,  supported  by  8,000  in  reserve,  the 
whole  body,  amidst  a  frightful  storm  of 
grape  and  musketry,  reached  the  breach, 
and  overthrowing  the  three  battalions  placed 
in  it  for  its  support,  the  town,  after  a 
stout  resistance  by  a  handful  of  desperate 
men  at  the  barricades  and  loopholed  houses, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  To 
use  Suchet's  words,  "  a  horrible  massacre" 
now  ensued  :  not  only  on  the  garrison,  but 
also  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  the 
storm  of  the  victors'  fury  fell  with  unex- 
ampled vengeance.  On  the  one  side  the 
French  artillery  kept  up  an  unceasing  fire 
on  the  thousands  of  the  deeing  multitude ; 
on  the  other,  the  cavalry  charged  among 
them,  sabring  and  trampling  down  all  who 
came  within  their  reach.  On  that  dreadful 
night,  above  6,000  human  beings,  almost  all 
defenceless,  and  many  of  them  women  and 
children,  were  massacred.  In  the  words  of 
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an  eye-witness  and  a  participator  in  the 
horrid  scene,  "  the  streets  and  houses  were 
inundated  with  Spanish  blood."  In  the 
course  of  the  siege  above  20,000  Spaniards 
had  perished ;  while  the  loss  of  the  French 
was  5,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  "  On  the 
morning  following  this  dismal  tragedy, 
Suchet  ordered  the  alcaides  and  corregidors 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  be  brought 
into  the  town  and  led  through  its  streets, 
that  they  might  see  the  slaughtered  bodies 
of  Spaniards  which  were  lying  there,  and 
report  to  their  countrymen  what  they  might 
expect  if  they  dared  attempt  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  the  emperor." 

After  the  reduction  of  Tarragona,  Suchet 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  province 
to  disperse  the  irregular  forces  which  Cam- 
poverde had  collected;  but  the  Spanish 
general  retreating  rapidly  into  the  upper 
valleys  and  mountain  ridges  of  the  province, 
evaded  his  pursuers.  Shortly  after  he  was 
superseded  by  General  Lacy,  who,  satisfied 
of  the  inability  of  the  patriots  to  contend 
with  the  disciplined  armies  of  France,  re- 
organised the  shattered  remains  of  the 
armies  of  Eastern  Spain  by  re-forming  it 
into  guerilla  bands,  with  permission  to  select 
the  chiefs  under  whom  they  preferred  to 
serve;  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  called  on  his  countrymen 
to  join  the  patriotic  standard.  "  Every 
father  of  a  family  has  wrongs,"  said  the 
gallant  chief,  "to  avenge;  war  and  ven- 
geance must  now  be  our  only  business ;  and 
those  who  have  not  spirit  to  follow  this  re- 
solution, let  them  abandon  us  and  join  the 
enemy,  that  we  may  know  whom  to  treat  as 
enemies  and  whom  as  friends." 

Suchet,  in  obedience  to  his  orders  from 
Paris  to  reduce  Monserrat,  Murviedro,  and 
Valencia,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the 
design. 

Monserrat,  which  lies  about  seven  leagues 
from  Barcelona,  and  is  a  mountain  fortress, 
situated  on  precipices  of  a  prodigious  height, 
was  taken  by  storm  on  the  25th  of  June. 
The  fortress  of  Murviedro,  situated  on  a  steep 
and  rocky  hill,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Valencia,  was  invested  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  an  assault  being  made  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  assailants,  thinking  to  be 
able  to  take  the  place  by  a  covp-de-main, 
advanced  to  the  assault,  but  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  400  men.  The  necessity  of 
making  approaches  in  form  being  now  evi- 
dent, regular  siege  process  was  resorted  to. 
A  practicable  breach  being  at  length  made 
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in  the  walls,  the  enemy  again,  on  the  18th 
of  October,  advanced'  to  the  assault,  but 
were  once  more  driven  back  with  conside- 
:  rable  loss.    During  these  operations,  Blake 
was  advancing  from  Valencia  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  with  22,000  infantry  and  3,500 
cavalry,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  reached 
the  heights  which  overlooked  the  besicgiug 
I  army.    Suchet,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
|  Blake's  advance,  leaving  the  gunners  in 
I  the  trenches,  with  orders  to  redouble  their 
'  fire  on  the  breach,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
besieged  as  to  the  amouut  of  force  left  before 
the  town,  took  post,  with  17,000  men.  in 
the  pass  through  which  Blake  must  advance 
to  reach  Murviedro.     On   the  following 
j  morning   Blake   approached    the  French 
position.    A  desperate  contest  ensued  ;  but 
i  success  variously  inclining  to  both  sides,  the 
I  patriot  army  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  1,000 
in  killed  and  wounded  and  2,500  prisoners, 
j  The  garrison  of  Murviedro,  discouraged  by 
the  disaster,  capitulated  on  the  night  of  the 
battle.    Blake  retreated  to  Valencia. 
\     On  the  day  following  his  victory  over 
Blake,  Suchet  summoned  Valencia  to  sur- 
render; but  as  the  town  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  within  the  circuit  of  Blake's 
,  intrenched  camp,  the  Valencians  did  not 
!  deign  to  reply  to  the  mandate.  Suchet 
1  now  seeing  his  hopes  disappointed,  made 
j  preparations  for  the  siege. 
|     On  November  26th,  an  attack  was  made 
|  on  the  line  of  Blake's  protecting  army,  and 
I  his  cavalry  being  routed,  the  infantry  took 
shelter  in  the  intrenched  camp.    This  was 
afterwards  forced,  the  artillery  and  baggage 
were  all  taken,  and  the  fugitives  being  cut 
off  from  the  road  to  Murcia,  were  obliged  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  city  of  Valencia, 
which  was,  on  the  25th  of  December,  in- 
vested on  all  sides.    Its  fall  was  an  event 
of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  blockade  lasted  four  months,  during 
which  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the 

*  Miranda  had  made  advance*  on  this  subject  not 
only  to  England  but  to  the  government  of  tha 
United  Slates  of  North  America,  as  also  to  Catherine, 
Empress  of  Russia.  Not  receiving  encouragement 
from  them  he  chartered  the  Ltander,  a  British  armed 
vessel  of  18  guns,  and  with  three  or  four  hundred 
men  of  all  countries,  but  chiefly  American  tympa- 
thizert  (which  latter  portion  of  his  armament  were 
men  ready  to  engage  and  fight  in  any  quarrel),  he 
sailed  to  St  Domingo,  where  chartering  two  schoon- 
ers, in  the  month  of  April  he  set  sail  with  the  de- 
sign of  invading  the  Caraccas,  and  hoisting  in  that 
province  the  flag  of  independence.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  having  been  apprised  of  his 
design,  sent  a  20-gun  brig  and  a  16- gun  schooner  to 
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greatest  straits  for  want  of  food  ;  and  had 
been  compelled  to  live  on  horse-flesh.  In 
the  course  of  one  day  three  attempts  were 
made  to  break  through  the  strong  lines  of 
circumvallation  ;  failing  in  these,  the  garri- 
son capitulated  to  Macdonald  on  the  19th  j 
of  August. 

Duriug  this  year,  the  city  of  Hamburg 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  I 

In  the  midst  of  his  violence  and  aggres- 
sion in  the  mother  country,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  did  not  neglect  to  prosecute  his 
designs  against  the  Spanish  transatlantic 
colonics.  While  at  Bayou ne,  he  dispatched 
the  brig  Serpent  with  secret  instructions  to 
the  captain-general  of  the  Caraccas  and  the 
governor  of  Mexico,  to  induce  those  officers 
to  yield  obedience  to  Joseph,  as  king  of 
Spain;  but  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  had 
been  apprised  of  the  real  character  of  the 
events  at  Bayonne,  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposal,  and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.  aa 
their  king.  But  though  the  French  em- 
peror was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  events  soon 
followed  which  inclined  the  colonists  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  proclaim  their  independence. 

Symptoms  had  for  some  time  been  shown 
of  the  declension  of  the  power  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  in  South  America.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  weakuess  and  misrule  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  many  insurrections 
had  takeu  place  :  in  some  parts,  the  popula- 
tion, having  driven  away  their  Spanish  gov- 
ernors, were  already  virtually  independent. 
Proposals  had  been  made  by  the  colonists 
to  the  British  government  to  assist  them  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country; 
and  towards  the  attainment  of  that  object, 
Pitt,  in  1797,  sent  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas 
Picton,  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  to  tender 
assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  ; 
and  a  negotiation  took  place  with  General 
Miranda,*  the  grandson  of  the  governor- 

oppose  him.  The  two  flotillas  met  about  the  end  of 
April  near  Puerto  Cabello.  Miranda  was  defeated, 
and  his  two  schooners  were  captured,  himself  es- 
caping with  the  Leander  to  Trinidad,  where,  collecting 
a  number  of  desperadoes,  he  ajrain  proceeded  to  erect 
the  standard  of  independence  in  the  Caraccas.  He 
effected  a  landing  on  the  2nd  of  August  at  Vela  de 
Coro  j  but  the  people,  instead  of  joining  him,  fleeing 
into  the  interior,  he  re-embarked  his  associate*  ana 
returned  to  Trinidad.  From  that  time  till  1809,  the 
cause  of  South  American  independence  was  in  abey- 
ance. The  invasion  of  Spain  by  Buonaparte  at  that 
time,  resuscitated  the  desire  of  the  coloimU  to  de- 
clare their  independence. 
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general  of  the  Caraecaa,  in  1806,  for  the  I 
same  purpose.    In  the  course  of  this  year 
Miranda  made  an  effort  to  erect  the  standard 
of  independence  in  his  native  province  of  the 
Caraccas ;  hut  being  foiled  in  his  design, 
South    American    colonial  independence 
slumhered  till  1809,  when  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French  called  it  into  fresh 
action;  and  the  flight  of  the  junta  of  Seville 
to  Cadiz,  in  1810,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  colonists  now  considered  that,  ns  the 
junta  of  that  city  was,  for  t!.e  most  part, 
elected  by  the  population  of  Cadiz — the  very 
city  which  had  been  enriched  by  the  mono- 
poly of  their  commerce  and  the  restraints  of 
their  industry — the  government  of  Spain  was 
virtually  vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  and  that   therefore  their  connexion 
with  the  mother  country  was  virtually  dis- 
solved by  the  dissolution  of  its  legitimate 
authority.    In  consequence  of  that  virtual 
separation,  the  provinces  of  Caraccas,  Cu- 
mana,  Berinos,  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Me- 
rida,  and  Trnxillo,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1810,  declared  themselves  united  in  a  fede- 
rative government,  under  the  designation  of 
"  The  American  Confederation  of  Vene- 
zuela."  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Guayaquil, 
and  several  other  provinces,  soon  following 
the  example  of  the  Caraccas,  elected  juntas. 
The  regency  of  Cadiz,  and  the  merchants  of 
that  city,  indignant  at  the  proceedings  of 


the  colonists,  enacted  decrees  declaring  the 
in* urgent  provinces  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Everything  seemed  now  to  presage  a  bloody 
war.  The  royalist  party  being  still  very 
strong  in  the  colonies,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Spanish  Guiana,  Monte  Video,  and 
Peru  adhered  to  the  mother  country,  and 
sent  large  subsidies  to  the  regency  at  Cadiz 
to  carry  on  the  contest  with  the  usurper  of 
the  Spanish  throne;  while  the  maritime 
and  commercial  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
Quito,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  To  assist  the  mo- 
narchical provinces,  Brazil  dispatched  au 
army  of  observation  (10,000  men)  to  tlie 
frontiers  of  Buenos  Avres;  while  the  whole 
Gauchos  of  the  Pampas  promised  the  aid  of 
their  numerous  cavalry  to  the  patriots. 
The  regency  at  Cadiz  -fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  insurgcut  colonies. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  The  Spanish 
viceroys  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  lYru, 
uniting  their  forces  advanced  against  Q;jUo, 
and  seizing  the  junta,  put  them  to  death. 
Mexico  hoisting  the  standard  of  revolt,  lit 
insurgents  were  defeated  in  three  bloo  ly 
battles.  The  war  contiuued  during  the 
whole  of  this  year  to  be  carried  on  betweeu 
the  contending  parties  with  various  success, 
and  in  its  prosecution,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  civil  wars,  unparalleled  atrocities 
were  practised  by  both  sides. 


WELLINGTONS  THIRD  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN-SIEGE  OF  CIUDAD  RODR1GO. 


At  this  period  of  the  history  of  Europe,  the 
power  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  become 
so  colossal,  his  career  of  victory  so  irre- 
sistible, that  "  ages  of  military  servitude 
were  regarded  by  the  strougest  heads  as  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  Europe ;  as  despotism 
in  its  worst  form — a  universal  monarchy* — 
was  about  to  be  established,  unless  Providence 
in  its  mercy  should  raise  up  one  of  those 
extraordinary  geniuses  who  seem  created 
for  the  emergencies  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. In  the  present  crisis,  that  genius  was 
the  leader  of  the  British  armies  in  the 
Peninsula,  who  was  destined  to  open  the 
Career  of  freedom  to  the  world." 

While  the  army  was  in  cantonments  on 


*  Thi*  opinion  was  no  doubt  occasioned,  not  only 
by  the  French  emperor's  astonishing  success,  but  also 
by  hi*  rhapMxlical  exclnmalion  to  Foucbe,  when  that 
astute  |.©luimn  was  endeavouring  to  di*«uade  him   be  all 
frnra  urulcrt*'  '~t  uV  Kus-ian  war :—"  My  destiny  per.l. 
it  not  yet  accompiL:. i  :       jiroent  fituuiion  is  but  1  oures. 
3W> 


the  Coa,  its  chief  was  unwcaricdly  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  his  projected 
design  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  had  col- 
lected a  battering  train  and  siege  stores  at 
Almeida,  and  had  caused  a  portable  tresUe- 
bridge  to  be  constructed  in  that  place. 
The  better  to  conceal  his  design,  Hill  was 
ordered  to  assume  the  offensive  in  Estrc- 
madura,  so  as  to  induce  the  French  gene- 
rals to  believe  that  Badajos  was  threatened. 

All  things  being  iu  readiness,  the  trestle- 
bridge  was  laid  down  at  the  ford  of  Salico 
on  the  ftth  of  January,  1812  ;  but,  on 
accouut  of  a  heavy  fall  of  suow,  the  troops 
did  not  move  till  the  8th.  On  that  dav 
the  fortress  was,  invested  ;  and  on  the  even- 


I  ram'. 


the  outline  of  a  picture  which  I  must  fill  up. 
make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European 
Puris  must  be  the  capital  of  the  world.  Then? 

over  Europe  but  one  code,  one  court  of  »p 
nne  currency,  one  system  of  weights  anJ 
pre^nt  'iluuiion  is  but  1  *urc&." 
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ing  of  the  same  day,  the  redoubt  on  the 
Great  Teson  (a  hill  overlooking  the  town) 
was  stormed  by  three  companies  of  the 
light  division.  On  the  following  day  the 
first  parallel  was  established ;  and  on  the 
13th  and  14th,  the  fortified  convents  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco  were  carried 
by  escalade.  The  breaching  batteries  now 
opened,  and,  for  the  three  following  days, 
the  fire  was  continued  with  great  spirit  on 
both  sides.  On  the  19th,  two  breaches 
being  declared  practicable,  and  intelligence 
being  received  that  Marmont,  with  40,000 
men,  was  hastening  to  its  relief,  an  assault 
was  ordered  to  he  made  at  seven  o'clock  of 
the  evening  of  that  day.  To  the  light  and 
third  divisions,  under  Craufurd  and  Picton 
(whose  turn  of  duty  was  in  the  trenches 
that  day)  that  perilous  task  was  assigned ; 
to  the  third  division  the  greater  breach,  and 
the  lesser  one  to  the  light  division  :  while  to 
Pack,  with  the  Portuguese  brigade,  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  making  a  false  attack 
by  escalade  on  the  outwork  of  St.  Jago,  to 
be  converted  into  a  real  one  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  penetrating  should  occur. 
The  "  forlorn  hopes"  and  stormcrs  were  or- 
dered not  to  fire  a  shot,  but  to  use  only  the 
bayonet  in  their  endeavours  to  gain  the 
breaches,  which  were  formidably  defended, 
their  tops  being  lined  with  bombs,  shells, 
hand-grenades,  and  other  combustibles,  to 
roll  down  on  the  assailants ;  bags  of  powder 
bein*  dispersed  among  their  ruins,  to  ex- 
plode when  they  attempted  the  ascent :  two 
heavy  guns,  charged  with  grape,  flanked 
the  summit  of  the  larger  breach,  and  a 
mine  was  prepared  under  it,  to  explode  if 
the  other  defences  failed. 

As  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  seven  o'clock, 
both  divisions  rushed  forward  from  the 
trenches  to  the  points  of  attack,  preceded 
by  their  respective  forlorn  hopes  and 
stormcrs,  and  the  sappers  with  the  bags, 
ladders,  &c.  The  forlorn  hope  and  storming 
party  of  the  third  division  were  led  by 
Lieutenant  Mackie  and  Major  Manners ; 
those  of  the  light  division  by  Lieutenant 
Gurwood  and  Colonel  Colbornc.  The  sup- 
porting columns  of  each  division  followed 
close. 

As  soon  as  the  forlorn  hope  and  stormers 
of  the  third  division  reached  the  brink  of 
the  ditch,  the  sappers  throwing  down  the 
bags  of  hay  so  as  to  diminish  the  depth, 
the  assailants  immediately  jumped  down, 
amidst  a  crash  of  shells  and  combustibles; 
but  undismayed  they  rushed  forward  to  the 


breach,  under  a  concentric  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery.  At  this  moment  the  2nd 
brigade  of  the  third  division,  under  Major- 
general  M'Kiunon,  appeared.  The  whole 
body  resolutely  pushed  up  the  breach  and 
gained  the  summit,  though  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  rapid  and  destructive  enfilade  or 
intersecting  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery. 
The  enemy  being  at  length  driven  from  the 
opening,  retired  behind  au  inner  retrench- 
ment, which  cut  off  the  breach  from  the 
rampart  by  a  deep  ditch.  Here  the  as- 
sailants were  maintaining  a  desperate 
struggle  in  their  endeavour  to  surmount 
the  obstacle  opposed  to  them,  when  the 
stormers  of  the  light  division  and  Park's 
brigade  appeared  on  the  right  and  lef\ 
rushing  along  the  ramparts  to  their  assis- 
tance. "With  loud  cheers  the  retrenchment 
was  assaulted  on  both  flauks.  The  garrison, 
threatened  in  its  rear  and  flanks,  fled  in 
confusion ;  and  thus  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which 
had  occupied  Massena  six  weeks  in  its  re- 
duction was,  won  after  a  siege  of  twelve 
days. 

The  efforts  of  the  light  division,  in  the 
assault  of  the  lesser  breach,  had  been  at- 
tended with  no  less  difficulty  than  that  of 
tho  greater  breach  by  the  third  division. 
Reaching  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  eleven  feet 
deep,  they  resolutely  leaped  into  the  chasm 
in  the  face  of  a  dreadful  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry ;  but  before  they  had  gained  two- 
thirds  of  the  ascent,  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy  was  so  resolute,  and  their  fire  so 
destructive,  that  the  stormers  appearing  to 
falter,  the  officers  sprang  to  the  front,  and 
cheering  the  men  forward,  ascended  the 
summit — an  example  which  so  animated  the 
men,  that  rushing  impetuously  forward,  the 
breach  was  won. 

The  loss  of  the  British,  in  the  siege  and 
storm,  had  been  about  1,000  men  iu  killed 
and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  garrison  about 
half  the  number.  Among  the  British  loss 
had  been  generals  Craufurd  and  M'Kiunoii. 
The  first  was  mortally  wounded  while  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  the  lesser  breach ;  the 
second  perished  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  in  the  greater.  M'Kinuon  was 
possessed  of  great  mental  accomplishments, 
and  was  "  one  of  those  men  whom  the  dread- 
ful discipline  of  war  renders  only  more  con- 
siderate for  others,  more  regardless  of  them- 
selves, more  alive  to  the  sentiments  and 
duties  of  humanity."  His  death  was  univer- 
sally regretted  throughout  the  army.  Many 
British  deserters  had  been  bavonetcd  by 
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the  side  of  the  French  in  the  breaches. 

A  few  of  those  who  were  taken  were  exe- 
;  cuted  as  traitors  to  their  country.*  The 
I  trophies  of  the  captors  were  nearly  1,600 
!  prisouers,  150  pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole 
1    of  the  battering  train  of  Marmont's  army, 

aud  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  of  every 

kind. 

The  town  was  no  sooner  won,  than  a 
scene  of  plunder,  violence,  and  intoxication 
ensued.  "  The  victors,  preceded  by  Spaniards 
to  conduct  them  to  the  species  of  plunder 
they  most  coveted — the  wine  and  spirit  cel- 
lars— committed  much  excess  during  the 
night.  Next  morning,  a  part  of  the  cover- 
ing force  being  marched  into  the  town,  the 
victors  were  marched  out;  and  never  could 
masquerade,  in  point  of  costume  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  rival  the  marauding  charac- 
ters. Hams,  loaves,  and  joints  of  meat 
garnished  the  bayonets  of  some  regiments ; 
cinctures  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  shoes 
encircled  the  waists  of  some  soldiers;  half- 
a-dozen  silk  or  satin  gowns  surmounted  the 
tattered  uniform  of  others." 

As  a  tribute  of  his  country's  gratitude, 
the  English  general  was  created  Earl  of 
Wellington,  with  an  annual  pension  of 
£2,000;  and  that  of  the  Spanish  nation 
was  indicated  by  his  appointment  as  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class  and  Duke 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  By  the  Portuguese 
regency  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Torres 
Vcdras.  The  annual  pension  assigned  to 
his  Spanish  and  Portuguese  titles  he  re- 
nounced, desiring  them  to  be  applied  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  respective  states.  In 
the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  grant  for  supporting 
the  earldom  to  which  Wellington  had  been 
raised,  Mr.  Canning  stated,  that  a  revenue 
of  £5,000  a-year  had  been  granted  to  Lord 
Wellington  by  the  Portuguese  government 
i  when  they  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
I     Conde  de  Vimeira ;  that  as  Captain-general 

•  A  treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered  to 
have  existed  between  tome  of  the  inhabitant*  and 
the  French  marshala.  At  Lisbon  many  persons  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  regency  were  more 
than  suspected  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  Hut  the  system  of  secret  espionage  for  the  j 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  objects  and  capabilities 
of  the  English  general,  were  not  confined  to  the 
French.  Wellington  himself  practised  it  on  a  large 
scale.  "He  had  a  number  of  spies  amongst  the 
Spaniards  who  were  living  within  the  French  lines ; 
a  British  officer  in  disguise  constantly  visited  the 
French  armies  in  the  field  ;  a  Spanish  state  councillor, 
living  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  corn*,  gave  in- 
telligence from  that  side;  and  a  guitar -player  of 
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of  Spain,  £5,000  a-year  had  been  offeree 
bim ;  and  £7,000  as  marshal  in  the  Portu- 
guese service; — all  which  he  had  declined  j 
with  magnanimous  disinterestedness,  saying  ' 
he  would  receive  nothing  from  Spain  and 
Portugal;  to  his  country  alone  he  would 
look  for  reward. 

On  receiving  intelligence  that  Rodrigo  , 
was  besieged,  Marmont  had  hastily  concen- 
trated his  troops  which  were  in  canton-  i 
ments;  but  as  the  intelligence  had  only  i 
reached  him  on  the  15th  at  Valladolid,  he  j 
was  not  able  to  advance  till  the  25th,  on  <  | 
which  day  the  different  French  corps  united 
at  Salamanca  amounted  to  45,000  men : 
but  the  French  marshal  then  learning  the 
fate  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  retired  to  Val-  { 
ladolid. 

Having  rendered  the  prize  he  had  won 
from  the  enemy  thoroughly  defensible,  the 
fortress  was  delivered  over,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  garrison 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  British 
magazines. 

Since  the  preceding  December,  active 
preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  the 
investment  of  Badajos,  the  other  frontier 
fortress.  But  here  again  the  utmost  secrecy 
was  necessary  in  order  to  deceive  the  French 
generals  as  to  the  object  of  attack  *  fur  this 
purpose,  the  battering  train  and  engineers 
were  embarked  at  Lisbon  as  if  for  Oporto ; 
and  when  at  sea  they  were  reshipped  on 
board  small  craft,  and  sent  up  the  river 
Caldao,  to  Alcacer  do  Sal,  whence  they 
were  conveyed  across  the  Alentejo  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Stores  were  coi 
lected,  and  fascines  and  gabions  prepared  at 
Elvas  with  the  same  caution.  These  pre- 
parations, from  want  of  a  proper  supply  of 
animals  of  draught — the  Portuguese  regency 
having  culpably  neglected  to  direct  the 
magistrates  to  put  in  requisition  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  for  the  purpose,  not-  , 
withstanding  all  the  urgeut  remonstrances 

celebrity,  named  Fuentes,  repeatedly  made  his  way 
to  Madrid,  and  brought  advice  from  that  capital. 
Mr.  Stuart,  under  cover  of  vessels  licenced  to  fetch 
corn  from  France,  kept  chasies  mareVi  constantly 
plying  along  the  Kiscay  coast,  by  which  he  not  or.lv 
acquired  direct  information,  but  facilitated  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  from  the  land  spies,  amongst 
whom  the  moat  remarkable  was  a  cobbler,  living  in 
a  little  hut  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Irun.  This 
man,  while  plying  his  trade,  continued  for  vesrs, 
without  being  suspected,  to  count  every  French  sol- 
dier who  passed  in  or  out  of  Spain  by  that  pa*- 
I  snge,  and  transmitted  their  numbers  bv  the  eLitm 
■w.irfc  to  Lisbon."- //ufcry  of  the  »Far  us  Or 
l\nliuula. 
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of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  for  that  purpose — 
were  rendered  very  tedious;  and  while 
forage  aud  provisions  were  scarcely  pro- 
curable at  any  price,  the  military  chest  was 
exhausted.  "But  the  talents  of  the  English 
general  rose  with  his  difficulties,  although 
the  want  of  specie  crippled  every  operation. 
A  movement  into  Spain  could  not  be  effected 
without  magazines  when  there  was  no  har- 
vest on  the  ground,  except  by  paying  ready 
money;  because  it  was  certain  that  the 
Spaniards,  however  favourably  disposed, 
would  never  diminish  their  own  secret  re- 
sources for  mere  promises  of  payment.  The 
English  general  and  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  get  British  bank  notes  ac- 
cepted as  cash  by  the  merchants  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto;  and  Lord  Wellington  reflect- 


ing that,  from  the  enormous  sums  spent  in 
Portugal,  many  persons  must  needs  have 
secret  hoards  which  they  would  be  glad  to 
invest  if  they  could  do  it  safely,  asked  the 
government  for  English  exchequer-hills  to 
uegotiate  in  the  same  manner,  intending  to 
pay  the  interest  punctually  aud  faithfully, 
however  inconvenient  it  might  prove  at  the 
moment.  This  plan  could  not  he  adopted 
with  Portuguese  paper,  because  the  finances 
were  faithlessly  managed  by  the  regency ; 
but  some  futile  arguments  against  the  pro- 
position were  advanced  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  money  became  so  scarce,  that  even  in 
the  midst  of  victory,  the  war  was  more  than 
once  like  to  stop  altogether  from  absolute 
inability  to  proceed."*  This  was  the  cause 
which  occasioned  the  delay  in  the  inception 
of  operations  against  Badajos. 


by  which  he  was  beset,  and  all  preparations 
being  completed,  the  English  general,  leav- 
ing the  Hanoverian  cavalry,  under  Alten, 
on  the  Agueda,  to  retard  any  incursion — (and 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  and 
preventing  a  junction  between  the  armies  of 
Soult  and  Marmont,  directing  Hill  to  take 
post  at  Alraendralejo  with  30,000  men, 
and  Graham,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
to  march  on  Llerena) — which  the  enemy 
might  make  on  the  Beira  frontier,  marched, 
with  22,000  men,  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Portugal ;  on  the  16th  of  March 
,  crossed  the  Guadiana  by  a  pontoon  and 
two  flying  bridges;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  investment  of  Badajos  was  com- 
pleted. 

Since  the  former  siege,  the  governor  had 
materially  strengthened  theplace;  retrenched 
the  castle  and  secured  Fort  San  Christoval, 
connecting  it  with  the  city  by  a  covered 
way.  The  Pardaleras,  also,  had  been  re- 
paired and  strengthened,  and  magazines 
established  in  the  castle.  Galleries  and 
trenches  had  also  been  formed  at  each 
salient  point  of  the  counterscarp,  the  front  of 
which  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  point 
of  attack,  in  order  that  mines  might  be 
formed  under  the  breachiug  batteries,  and 
shafts  sunk  for  other  mines,  whereby  the 


8IE0E  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BADAJOS. 
Having  at  length  overcome  the  difficulties  I  the  assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus 


only  a  heap  of  ruins  be  left  should  the  place 
be  taken.  The  inhabitants  had  either  de- 
serted the  place  or  were  expelled.  'Ihe 
garrison,  amounting  to  5,000  men,  was 
amply  provisioned  and  supplied  with  am- 
munition. Thus  the  governor,  Philippon, 
one  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  in  the 
French  service,  had  exercised  consummate 
judgment  and  foresight  in  making  provision 
for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajos  when 
Wellington  determined  to  attack  it,  though 
limited  both  in  time  and  means,  and  unpre- 
pared to  undertake  a  formal  siege.  Mortars 
he  had  none;  his  sappers  and  miners  were 
few  and  inexperienced ;  and  his  operations, 
if  delayed,  might  he  interrupted  by  the 
advance  of  Soult  and  Marmont,  and  thus 
his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajos  rendered  un- 
availing. Undiscouraged  by  these  difficulties 
he  determined  to  proceed,  and  after-events 
sanctioned  his  magnanimous  resolve.  What 
the  energy  of  man  could  do  with  defective  , 
means,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
he,  setting  all  calculation  at  defiance, 
effected,  and  which  ordinary  men  would 
not  have  dared  to  attempt. 

As  the  defensive  preparations  had  ren- 
dered an  attack  on  Fort  Christoval  un- 
advisable,  Wellington  determined  to  com- 
mence operations  against  Fort  Picurina,  an 
works  might  be  destroyed  in  proportion  as '  outwork  distant  about  IfiO  yards  from  the 
•  Hittory  of  thr  War  in  tht  Penhuula.         I  fortress,  with  a  view  to  his  final  attack  on 
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the  bastions  of  La  Trinidada  and  Santa 1 
Maria.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  ; 
17th  ground  was  broken,  and  in  the  eonrse  ' 
of  the  night  and  following  day,  parallels 
were  established  within  200  yards  of  its 
walls.  On  the  19th,  while  the  working 
parties  were  engaged  in  the  trenches,  a 
joint  sortie  was  made  from  the  town  and  I 
Fort  Picurina  by  1,500  men,  including  some 
squadrons  of  cavalry :  the  men  were  driven 
from  their  posts  in  great  confusion,*  and  the 
enemy  possessed  themselves  of  700  in- 
trenching tools,  Philippon  having  promised 
a  high  price  for  every  one  brought  into 
Badajos ;  but  the  working  parties  being 
quickly  rallied  by  their  officers,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  covering  party  (third  division), 
the  enemy  was  charged  and  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
while  that  of  the  working  party  and  its 
aiders  amounted  to  150.  Several  officers 
were  taken  by  the  French  cavalry,  who 
secured  them  to  their  saddles,  but  they 
were  pursued  so  hotly  that  they  were 
obliged  to  set  free  their  captives.  To  give 
timely  warning  of  the  enemy's  approach  in 
future,  a  signal-post  was  established  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  with  a  reserve  guard 
of  six  field  •  pieces  near  the  trenches. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the 
rain  had  fallen  incessantly ;  but  it  now  de- 
scended in  such  torrents.that  the  trenches 
were  overflowed,  and  when  emptied  of  the 
water,  were  so  muddy,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  renew  their  bottoms  with  sand-bags  and 
fascines.  The  river  had,  through  the  same 
cause,  risen  to  such  a  height  that  the  pon- 
toon bridge  had  been  carried  away;  and 
the  current  had  become  so  strong,  that 
the  flying  bridges  were  worked  with  great 
difficulty,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  siege  must  be  raised,  from  the  inability 
of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions  and 
bringing  over  the  necessary  guns  and  mili- 
tary stores.  At  length,  on  the  2-1  th,  the 
atmosphere  clearing  up,  the  breaching  bat- 
teries were  armed,  and  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  following  day  a  fire  from  twenty-eight 
guns  was  opened  on  the  Picurina.  Though 
the  defences  were  only  injured,  an  assault 
was  determined  on,  information  having  been 
received  that  Soult  was  collecting  his  forces 
for  the  relief  of  the  place.    For  that  pur- 

•  There  i*  no  duty  a  HritUh  ?oItiu  r  perform*  with 
tn  rrnch  reluctance  as  working  in  the  trrnche* — 
excepting  a  retreat,  when  hi»  »jiirit»  flag,  he  become* 
iulky.  grow!*  and  grurcble*.  The  inglorious  toil*  and 
fatiguing  Lusine&s  of  sieges — the  digging  and  delv- 
ing in  dust  and  dirt— to  be  shot  at  with  hi*  pickaxe 
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pose,  soon  after  dark  on  the  24th,  Major- 
general  Kempt,  with  500  men  of  the  third 
division,  advanced  to  the  assault.  Applying 
their  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  with  loud 
cheers  they  mounted  the  rampart,  while  the 
axemen  of  the  light  division,  hewing  down 
the  gate  in  the  gorge,  burst  in  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  So  sudden  was  the  onset,  and  so 
vehement  was  the  fight,  that  the  garrisou 
had  not  time  to  roll  over  the  loaded  shells 
and  barrels  of  combustibles  placed  on  the 
ramparts.  After  an  hour's  contest  the  place 
was  won.  Ninety  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
the  rest  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
250  men,  were  cither  killed,  or  drowned  from 
the  inundation  of  the  river  in  their  endea- 
vour to  escape.  The  loss  of  the  assailants 
was  321  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  following  night,  the  second  parallel 
being  completed  in  advance  of  Picurina, 
breaching  batteries  were  erected  in  it,  atid 
after  an  incessant  crushing  fire,  two  breaches 
were,  on  the  oth  of  April,  declared  prac- 
ticable in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidada  and 
Santa  Maria.  But  Lord  Wellington  ob- 
serving, on  a  close  reconnausance,  that  they 
were  defended  by  formidable  interior  re- 
trenchments, directed  a  third  breach  to  be 
effected  on  the  curtain  which  connected  the 
bastions  of  La  Trinidada  and  Santa  Maria, 
so  that  the  retrenchments  might  be  turned. 
By  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  the 
curtain  was  beaten  down  and  the  breach 
reported  practicable.  Though  the  counter- 
scarp was  still  entire,  yet  as  Souit  w:.s 
rapidly  advancing  from  Andalusia  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  and  as  Marmont  had 
concentrated  his  whole  force  at  Salamanca, 
with  the  intention  of  menacing  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  British  general  determined  to 
hazard  the  assault  on  that  night.  Orders 
were  accordingly  issued — "The  fort  of  Ba- 
dajos is  to  be  attacked  at  ten  o'clock  tlm 
night.  The  attack  must  be  made  at  three 
points — the  castle,  the  face  of  the  bastiou 
La  Triuidada,  8ud  the  flank  of  the  bastmn 
of  Santa  Maria,  and  on  the  Pardaleras  and 
the  bastiou  of  San  Vincente,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  town.  The  attack  of  the  capit- 
is to  be  made  by  escalade;  that  of  the  two 
bastions  by  storming  the  breaches." 

In  the  execution  of  these  orders,  on  the 
right  Picton's  division  (third)  was  to  en- 
or  shovel  in  his  hand,  instead  of  hi*  firelock  and 
I  bayonet  on  the  field  of  batth1,  and  a  fair  stand-up 
i  fight,  are  not  to  bin  taste ;  ami  what  materially  etj- 
j  hances  the  disgust  is  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
a  slap  at  hi*  enemy,  and  repaying  the  compliant 
of  his  attentions. 
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deavour  to  scale  the  castle  walls,  which 
were  eighty  feet  in  height,  situate  on  a  rock 
which  is  elevated  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  On  the  left  Leith's  division 
(fifth)  was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  Pardaleras 
outwork,  and  a  real  attack  by  escalade  on 
the  San  Vincente  bastion,  near  the  western 
gate.  In  the  centre,  the  fourth  and  light 
divisions,  under  ColVille  and  Barnard,  were 
to  assault  the  breaches  in  La  Trinidada  and 
Santa  Maria,  and  the  curtain  which  con- 
nected those  bastions.  The  Portuguese 
division,  under  Brigadier-general  Power, 
was  to  storm  the  bridge  over  the  Guadiana, 
and  attack  the  works  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  Each  column  of  assault  was 
furnished  with  ladders  and  axes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  storming  parties  of  500  men,  led 
by  their  respective  forlorn  hopes. 

To  meet  this  attack,  and  baffle  the  as- 
sailants, the  governor  of  Badajos  had  erected 
the  most  formidable  obstructions  which 
destructive  ingenuity  could  devise.  The 
breaches  had  been  retrenched  and  secured 
by  interior  defences,  and  deep  intrench- 
ments  covered  by  loopholed  walls:  casks 
filled  with  tarred  straw  and  powder,  shells, 
hand-grenades,  burning  compositions,  and 
missiles  of  every  kind,  were  arranged  on  the 
parapets,  ready  to  be  hurled  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  A  chevaux-de-frise, 
consisting  of  a  massive  beam,  stuck  full  of 
aword-blades  and  bayonets,  stretched  across 
the  summit  of  the  'breaches,  and  loose 
planks,  studded  with  spikes,  covered  their 
slopes.  At  the  foot  of  the  large  breach, 
sixty  1 4-inch  shells,  communicating  with  pow- 
der-hoses, and  imbedded  in  the  earth,  were 
ready  for  explosion  ;  and  round  the  trench 
holes  were  cut  in  the  ramparts,  in  which 
nmskets,  with  fixed  baronets,  were  firmlv 
and  perpendicularly  buried  up  to  the  locks. 
On  the  flanks  of  each  curtain,  batteries  were 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  case  and  grape- 
shot,  and  mortars  were  doubly  loaded  with 
grenades.  The  trenches  were  defended  by  a 
multitude  of  light  infantry,  ranged  in  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  tier  above  tier,  and 
by  the  side  of  each  man  lay  four  loaded 
firelocks,  with  supernumerary  men,  ready  to 
re-load  as  they  were  discharged.  With  the 
exception  of  the  chevaux-de-frise,  similar 
preparations  had  been  made  at  the  castle 
and  the  bastion  of  San  Vincente.  In  this 
formidable  manner  was  Badajos  fortified  and 
defended. 

According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the 
different  points  were  to  have  been  assailed 


at  the  same  time ;  but  as  a  bomb  burst 
close  to  the  third  division,  the  assault  was 
commenced  half-an-hour  sooner  thau  the 
time  appointed — ten  o'clock.  Each  column 
immediately  advanced  silently  to  its  ap- 
pointed point  of  attack.  No  sooner  had 
the  forlorn  hopes  and  storming  parties  of 
the  light  and  fourth  divisions  reached  the 
brink  of  the  ditch,  than  a  line  of  levelled 
muskets,  and  every  gun  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  spot,  vomited  forth 
a  rapid  and  murderous  fire.  The  assailants 
cheered,  and  the  bags  filled  with  hay  being 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  the  ladders 
lowered,  the  forlorn  hopes  and  storming 
parties  descended.  Five  hundred  were 
already  down,  and  approaching  the  breaches, 
when  suddenly  a  bright  flame  flashed  up- 
wards ;  a  crash,  louder  than  the  outburst  of 
a  volcano  followed,  and  500  of  the  foremost 
were  blown  to  atoms  by  the  explosion  of 
hundreds  of  shells  and  powder-bags  which 
had  been  laid  in  the  ditch.  Without 
hesitation,  the  supporting  columns  rushed 
down  into  the  fiery  gulf.  A  frightful  scene 
of  carnage  and  confusion  now  ensued  from 
the  incessant  explosion  of  shells,  powder-bar- 
rels, and  combustibles  of  every  kind,  accom- 
panied with  the  withering  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery  from  the  whole  front  and  flanks 
of  the  parapet  and  defences.  Yet  no  pause 
occurred  in  the  attack  ;  but  onward  the 
assailing  columns  pressed,  answering  with 
vehement  cheers  the  loud  shouts  of  de- 
fiance from  the  enemy.  But  on  gaining 
the  summits  of  the  breaches,  impassable 
barriers  were  presented  by  the  innumerable 
chevaux-de-friset,  aud  the  ranks  of  the 
assailants  were  torn  down  by  discharges  of 
grape  and  musketry  on  either  flank.  No- 
wise daunted,  officers  and  men,  in  fast  suc- 
cession, rushed  up  the  ruins  into  the  breach, 
the  rearmost  striving  to  force  the  front 
forward,  in  order  to  make  a  bridge  of  their 
writhing  bodies  over  the  obstacle  which 
opposed  their  passage.  Some  even  strove 
to  make  their  way  under  it;  but  they  had 
no  sooner  forced  their  heads  through,  thau 
the  enemy  beat  out  their  brains.  After 
two  hours'  unavailing  efforts,  during  which 
2,000  men  had  fallen  upon  the  ruins,  a 
staff  officer  was  dispatched,  about  mid- 
night, to  Lord  Wellington — who,  with  his 
staff,  was  stationed  on  a  height  beside  the 
quarries,  as  the  best  point  from  which  he 
could  issue  future  orders  for  the  conduct  of 
the  attack — to  apprise  him  of  the  result,  aud 
that  the  troops  were  without  leaders,  the 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  ALMARAZ— ADVANCE  ON  SALAMANCA— OCCUPA- 
TION OF  THE  TOWN,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  ITS  FORTS. 


Fob  the  purpose  of  severing  the  corps  of 
Soult  and  Marmont,  and  interrupting  their 
communications,  Wellington  directed  Hill  to 
destroy  the  pontoon  bridge  thrown  across 
the  Tag  us  at  Almaraz,  which  was  defended 
by  two  strong  redoubts — namely,  Fort  Na- 
poleon on  the  left  bank,  and  Fort  Ragusa 
on  the  right.  The  only  route  passable  for 
artillery  in  that  quarter  is  by  the  Puerto  de 
Mirabete,  an  opening  or  gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, distant  about  a  league  from  the  bridge, 
and  commanded  by  a  castle.  As  the  corps 
of  Drouet,  Foy,  and  d'Armagnac  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  Hill's  point  of  attack, 
Graham,  with  two  divisions  and  Cotton's 
cavalry,  was  posted  at  Portalegre  to  protect 
Hill  in  his  movement. 

To  destroy  this  bridge,  Hill  moved  oa 
the  12th  of  May  from  Almendralejo  with 
6,000  men,  including  400  cavalry.  On  the 
15th  the  expedition  reached  Truxillo,  and  on 
the  16th  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Mirabete. 
Here,  finding  the  castle  too  strong  for  sur- 
prise, Hill  divided  his  force  into  two  columns, 
leaving  one  under  the  command  of  General 
Chowne,  with  instructions  to  make  a  false 
attack  on  the  castle,  while  he  advanced  with 
the  other,  by  the  village  of  Eomangorda, 
towards  Almaraz.  On  May  18th  he  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Napoleon,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  50th  and  a  wing  of 
the  71st  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet, 
and,  amidst  a  crashing  volley  of  grape  and 
musketry  from  the  fort,  as  also  a  flanking 
fire  from  Fort  Ragusa,  planting  their  ladders, 
they  cscaladed  the  fort,  and  driving  their 

•  While  Wellington  was  preparing  to  invade  Spain, 
Soult  was  making  preparations  for  the  invaaion  of 
Portugal,  with  the  design  of  diverting  the  English 
general  from  his  purpose.  Entrusting  the  siege  of 
Cadis  to  Victor,  whose  force  had  been  increased  to 
20,000  men  by  the  Spanish  troops  who  had  joined 
his  standard,  Soult,  with  40,000  men,  was  in  readi- 
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opponents  before  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  through  the  inner  defences,  en- 
tered the  ttte-du-poni  or  bridge-head  with 
the  fugitives.  The  guns  of  Fort  Napoleon 
being  then  turned  on  Fort  Ragusa,  the 
governor  and  garrison  abandoned  ^he  fort 
and  hurried  towards  Naval  Moral.  Having 
destroyed  the  bridge  and  forts,  with  all  the 
stores  and  magazines,  and  thrown  the  guns 
into  the  Tagus,  Hill  on  the  21st  retired  to 
Merida.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ground- 
less report  of  Erskine— who  was  a  Marplot 
in  all  transactions  in  which  he  had  any 
interference — that  Soult,  with  a  formidable 
force,  was  in  Estremadura,  Hill  would 
have  assailed  the  mountain  fort  of  Mirabete, 
having  commenced  operations  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  11th  of  July,  the  garrison 
was  withdrawn  by  Marmont,  and  thus  the 
pass  was  left  open,  and  Lord  Wellington's 
wishes  fully  realised.  In  the  forts  of  Napo- 
leon and  Ragusa,  250  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  a  colour  belonging  to  the  4th  battalion 
of  the  corps  Stranger. 

Wellington  now  prepared  to  undertake 
his  projected  offensive  movement  into  An- 
dalusia. His  right  Hank  had  been  secured 
by  the  destruction  of  the  pontoon  bridge  of 
Almaraz ;  and  as  his  communication  with 
Hill — who  was  posted  in  Estremadura,  near 
Badajos,  with  23,000  men— had  been  thus 
facilitated,  on  the  13th  of  June  the  British 
chief  crossed  the  Agueda,  and  plunging  into 
the  heart  of  Spain,  began  that  campaign 
which  has  immortalised  his  name.*  The 
first  collision  with  the  enemy  took  place  on 

ness  to  begin  his  intended  movement ;  and  the  defeat 
of  Ballasteros  by  Coureux  at  Rornos,  favoured  his 
design.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  little  importance 
who  should  take  the  initiative  in  the  movement — 
whether  the  English  general  or  the  French  marshal. 
Wellington,  with  his  characteristic  promptitude,  de- 
termined the  point. 
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the  16th,  near  the  Valmuaa  rivulet,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  Salamanca,  between  the 
German  hussars  and  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
With  evening  the  skirmish  closfed ;  the 
enemy  retiring  across  th«  Tormes,  and  the 
British  bivouacking  on  its  banks. 

Marmont  having  garrisoned  the  three  forts 
of  the  town  of  Salamanca  (San  Vincente, 
Los  Cayetanos,  and  La  Merced),  as  also  the 
castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  which  commanded 
an  important  passage  over  the  river,  evacu- 
ated Salamanca.  On  the  17th  the  allied 
army  passed  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Los  Cantos,  and  entered 
Salamanca,  which  instantly  became  a  scene 
of  rejoicing  and  universal  acclamation :  the 
streets  were  crowded  to  excess;  signals  of 
enthusiasm  and  friendship  waved  from  the 
balconies;  every  window  was  filled  with 
beautiful  women  to  welcome  th 


eir  liberator. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  exultation,  the 
allied  army  passed  through  the  shouting 
crowd,  and  took  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval,  which  is  situated  about 
three  miles  in  advance  of  the  town.  Orders 
were  immediately  issued,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  reduction  of  the  forts. 

The  siege  of  the  forts  was  committed 
to  the  sixth  division;  and  the  batteries 
opened  fire  against  them  on  the  17th;  but 
as  time  was  invaluable,  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  after 
the  investment,  to  carry  Los  Cayetanos  and 
La  Merced  by  escalade;  but  the  storming 
party  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  120 
in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  20th, 
Marmont  advanced  with  25,000  men  for 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  forts.  The 
allied  army  instantly  formed  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval.  In 
the  afternoon  he  advanced  against  the  right 
of  the  allied  position,  and,  by  an  impetuous 
assault  forcing  back  their  picket,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  village  of  Morisco, 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  San  Christoval. 
During  the  night  each  army  rested  on  their 
arms;  the  enemy  within  cannon  range  in 
front  of  San  Christoval.  On  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  the  village  of  Morisco 
was  recovered  by  the  allies;  and  as  the 
French  marshal  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  seized  a  height  which  overlooked  the 
right  of  the  allied  position,  the  seventh  divi- 
sion, under  Graham,  was  dispatched  to  dis- 
lodge him.  On  the  approach  of  the  allied 
force,  the  French  marshal  retired  from  the 
height,  aud,  having  been  joined  by  three 
fresh  divisions,  took  up  a  new  position  two 
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leagues  in  the  rear.  By  this  change  he 
had  the  power  of  crossing  the  river  and 
opening  a  communication  by  the  left  bank 
with  hi*  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  his  able 
antagonist,  by  detaching  Bock's  German 
cavalry  across  the  river,  as  promptly  effected 
a  counter-movement,  which  commanded 
both  banks  and  completely  covered  Sala- 
manca. 

The  23rd  of  June  passed  without  any  hos- 
tile demonstration  on  either  side;  but  at 
daylight  of  the  24th,  a  spattering  fusilade, 
succeeded  by  the  booming  of  artillery,  told 
that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  river,  and 
that  Bock's  cavalry  were  attacked.  As  the 
fog  cleared  up,  Bock  was  seen  retiring  before 
12,000  French  infantry,  who,  in  battle 
array,  were  rapidly  following  him.  Graham, 
with  two  divisions  and  Le  Marchant's 
cavalry,  was  instantly  detached  across  the 
Tormes ;  while  Wellington  concentrated  the 
main  body  of  the  army  between  Morisco 
and  Cabrerijos,  in  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  any  false  movement  of  his  antagonist. 
The  French  marshal  observing  these  dispo- 
sitions, not  willing  to  risk  an  action,  re- 
passed the  river,  aud  resumed  his  position 
in  front  of  San  Christoval. 

White  these  movements  were  in  opera- 
tion, the  requisite  siege  stores  having  been 
brought  up  from  Almeida,  the  forts  were 
pressed  vigorously.  On  the  27th,  the  build- 
ings in  San  Vincente  having  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  guns  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  breach 
having  been  made  in  Los  Cayetanos,  the  gov- 
ernor of  San  Vincente,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
expressed  a  desire  to  capitulate ;  but  after 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  on  his  non-com- 
pliance of  five  minutes  for  consideration, 
Los  Cayetanos  was  ordered  to  be  stormed 
and  La  Merced  cscaladcd,  and  both  attacks 
being  successful,  the  commandant  of  San 
Vincente  surrendered.  Seven  hundred  pris- 
oners fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
whose  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  486. 
On  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the 
forts,  Marmont,  withdrawing  the  garrison 
from  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  setting  fire  to 
Morisco  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  re- 
treated by  Toro  and  Tordesillas  on  the 
Douro,  to  wait  behind  that  river  for  tho  re- 
inforcements under  Bonnet  aud  Caftan-lb, 
which  were  on  their  march  from  the  As- 
turias  and  Biscay  to  join  him. 

Wellington  having  ordered  the  Salamanca 
fort*  to  be  razed  and  the  castle  of  Alba 
dismantled,  on  the  29th  proceeded  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  French  army.  On 
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the  2nd  of  July  he  came  up  with  their  I 
rear-guard,  and  drove  it  across  the  Douro  ] 
in  great  oonfusiou.    On  the  following  day  | 
i  the  hostile  armies  were  in  presouce  of  each  j 
I  other  on  the  opposite  aides  of  the  river. 
I  Preparations  were  immediately  commenced 
for  forcing  the  passage  as  soon  a*  the  waters 
I  should  subside,  so  as  to  render  the  fords 
1  practicable.    Marmont  having  been  rein- 
:  forced  by  Bonnet's  division,  determined  to 
'  assume  the  offensive.    For  this  purpose,  on 
the  16th  he  passed  two  divisions  across  the 
bridge  at  Toro;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
night  these  divisions  were  withdrawn,  and 
Marmont  marched  all  his  forces  on  Torde-* 
sillas.    Immediately  the  river  was  passed  at 
that  point,  and  before  nightfall  the  whole 
French  army  was  concentrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nava  del  Rey,  on  the  left  bank. 

Wellington's  situation  was  now  critical. 
Marmont's  manoeuvre  had  established  his 
communication  with  the  army  under  Joseph, 
which  was  rapidly  advancing  from  the  Gua- 
darrama  pass,  and  which  with  Caffarelli's 
reserves  would  raise  the  army  of  Portugal 
to  70,000  men.  To  meet  the  "difficulty,  the 
English  general  determined  on  a  retrograde 
movement.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Guarena,  a 
tributary  of  the  Douro,  and  Sir  Staple  ton 
Cotton  was  directed  to  take  past,  with  the 
fourth  and  light  divisions,  at  Castrejon,  the 
Trabancos  to  favour  the  concentration  of 
the  allied  forces.  At  daybreak  of  the  18th, 
Cotton  was  attacked  by  the  whole  of  the 
French  army,  but  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  position  till  Wellington  arrived 
with  the  cavalry  (German  and  Le  Mar- 
chant's)  to  his  support,  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  effected  their  junction  with 
the  main  body  on  the  Guarena.  In  this 
affair  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  550;  while  that  of  the 
French  was  400,  and  240  prisoners. 

While  Lord  Wellington  was  observing 
the  enemy's  movements  in  this  affair,  a 
body  of  French  cavalry  crossed  the  low 
grounds  at  a  gallop,  and  being  mistaken 
for  deserters,  succeeded  in  mounting  the 
height  on  which  the  allied  cavalry  was 
posted,  when  falling  boldly  on  the  akb> 
m Utters,  they  drove  them  in,  and  occasioned 
a  general  disorder.  But  the  panic  was  but 
temporary.  "The  reserves  came  up,  and 
those  furious  swordsmen  being  scattered  in 
all  directions,  were  in  turn  driven  away  or 
cut  down ;  but  meanwhile,  thirty  or  forty, 
led  by  a  gallant  officer,  brought  up 

I  -  


right  shoulders,  and  came  over  the  edge 
of  the  table-land,  above  the  hollow  which 
separated  the  British  wiuga,  at  the  instant 
when  Wellington  arrived  on  the  same  slope. 
There  were  some  infantry  pickets  in  the 
bottom;  and  higher  up,  near  the  French, 
were  two  guns  covered  by  a  squadron  of 
light  oavalry,  which  was  disposed  in  perfect 
order.  When  the  French  officer  saw  this 
squadron,  he  reined  in  his  horse  with  diffi- 
culty, and  his  troopers  gathered  round  him 
in  a  confused  body  as  tf  to  retreat.  They 
seemed  lost  men j  for  the  British  instantly 
charged;  but  with  a  shout,  the  gallant 
fellows  soused  down  on  the  squadron,  and 
the  latter  turning,  galloped  through  the 
guns;  then  the  whole  mass,  friends  and 
foes,  went  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  away  Lord  Wellington  and  his 
staff,  who,  with  drawn  swords  and  some 
difficulty,  got  clear  of  the  tumult.  The 
French  horsemen  were  now  quite  exhausted, 
and  a  reserve  squadron  of  heavy  dragoons 
coming  up,  cut  most  of  them  to  pieces ;  yet 
their  invincible  leader,  assaulted  by  three 
enemies  at  once,  struck  one  dead  from  his 
horse,  and,  with  surprising  exertions,  saved 
himself  from  the  others,  though  they  rode 
hewing  at  him  on  each  side  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile." 

Marmont,  emboldened  by  the  retrograde 
movement  of  his  opponent,  on  the  18th 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  across  the  Guarena  at  Castrillo, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  the  left  of  the 
allies  in  the  command  of  the  Salamanca 
road;  but  Wellington,  in  expectation  of 
this  movement,  dispatched  the  27th  and 
40th  regiments  with  the  German  cavalry, 
who  meeting  them  just  as  they  were  about 
to  enter  the  valley,  drove  them  back,  with 
the  loss  of  240  prisoners  and  300  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

"  The  19th  and  20th  of  July  were  passed 
in  countermarches  and  manoeuvres  in  paral- 
lel or  corresponding  ridges  of  country,  each 
chief  endeavouring  to  outflauk  the  other,  and 
each  watching  a  favourable  moment  to  attack. 
To  reach  a  certain  point  was  Marmont'a 
object ;  to  intercept  him  was  that  of  Wel- 
lington. During  these  manoeuvres,  each 
hour  wore  away,  in  the  belief  that  the 
succeeding  one  would  usher  in  a  conflict. 
As  the  dread  note  of  artillery  resounded 
among  the  hills,  and  as  circumstances  were 
favourable  for  its  play,  each  host  prepared  to 
form  into  line.  A  battle  on  the  plain  of 
Vallesa  was  considered  inevitable.  But 
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though  the  line  of  march  of  both  armies 
was  within  half  cannon-shot  range — often 
half  musket-shot — of  each  other,  and  was  at 
times  in  an  open  plain,  the  horse-artillery 
and  cavalry  of  each  side  hovering  round  the 
moving  hosts,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  disorder  which  might  ensue,  or 
dash  into  the  first  chasm  that  appeared,  the 
discharge  of  a  few  cannot-shot  alone  inter- 
rupted the  stillness  of  the  scene,  according 
as  the  diversities  of  ground  or  other  accident 
afforded  either  party  an  advantage,  or  an 
occasional  fusilade  brought  the  light  troops, 
or  the  stragglers  of  both  armies  into  col- 
lision in  their  contests  for  the  plunder  of 
the  villages  which  lay  in  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  parallel  lines  of  march 
of  the  hostile  hosts:  so  skilful  were  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  respective  leaders,  that 
they  afforded  no  opportunity  of  a  favourable 
result  from  a  collision."  But  towards  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  it  being  manifest  that 
the  allied  army  was  outflanked,  and  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Marmont's  army  and  that  of  the  centre, 


under  Joseph,  which  was  within  a  few  days' 
march,  the  English  general  abandoned  the 
parallel  line  of  march,  and  detached  the 
sixth  division  and  Alten's  German  cavalry 
to  secure,  by  a  forced  march,  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval.  The  morning  of  the  21st 
found  the  allied  army  in  that  position ;  and 
thither  it  had  been  followed  by  Marmont, 
who,  on  the  20th,  having  garrisoned  Alba, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Spaniard* 
to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted,  crossed  the 
Tormes,  and  bivouacked  in  the  forest  of 
Calvaraso  de  Ariba,  nearly  opposite  the 
allied  position.  The  right  of  the  allied 
army  appuyed  on  the  larger  and  nearer  of 
the  Arapiles ;  its  left  extended  to  the 
Tormes,  below  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha. 
In  taking  up  their  positions,  both  generals 
had  overlooked  the  advantage  the  two  steep 
and  rugged  hills  called  Dos  Arapiles  (the 
two  Arapiles)  presented,  and  which  lay  about 
half  cannon-shot  from  each  army.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  Marmont  took  posses- 
sion of  the  smaller  and  more  distant  one, 
and  Wellington  of  the  larger  and 
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After  a  variety  of  evolutions  and  move- 
ments by  the  French  marshal,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  designed  to  attack  the 
allied  left,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
he  opened  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  under  its 
cover  he  detached  Thomiere's  division  to  out- 
flank the  allied  right,  and  cut  off  its  retreat 
by  interposing  his  force  between  them  and 
the  Rodrigo  road.  This  injudicious  exten- 
sion of  his  line  was  occasioned  by  his  observ- 
ing the  dust  which  arose  from  the  motion  of 
the  allied  commissariat  and  baggage  waggons, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear  of  the 
allied  position.  No  sooner  was  the  chasm 
which  this  extension  occasioned  in  the 
enemy's  line  observed  by  the  English 
general,*  than  he  made  dispositions  for 
attack.  The  third  division,  under  Paken- 
ham,  supported  by  d'Urban's  cavalry,  was 
ordered  to  advance  against  Thomiere ;  while 
the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  supported  by 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  the  heavy  and 
light  cavalry,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the 

•  A*  he  took  the  glass  from  his  eye—"  At  last  I 
hare  them  V  was  his  exclamation ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  turning  to  the  Spanish  general  AlaTa,  he 
■aid. 44  Mon  cher  Alaye,  Marmont  est  perdu  !"—(•'  My 
dear  Alara,  Marmont  is  lost '."  ) 


hostile  force  in  front,  amidst  a  storm  of 
grape  and  bullets  which  seemed  to  cut 
away  the  surface  of  the  earth  over  which 
they  moved.  Marmont,  now  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  extension  of  his  line, 
dispatched  orders  to  his  left  to  close  to  his 
centre ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  movement,  hurried  towards  the  spot, 
when  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  shell 
stretched  him  on  the  ground,  with  a  broken 
arm  and  severe  wound  in  the  side.  Bonnet 
succeeded  to  the  command-in-chief.  About 
five  o'clock  the  third  division,  checked  by 
the  destructive  cannonade,  deploying  into 
line  as  they  advanced,  and  having  scattered 
the  light  troops  who  endeavoured  to  check 
their  progress,  fell  furiously  on  the  main 
body  drawn  up  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  enemy,  unable  to  Btand  the  shock, 
rapidly  retreated  to  a  second  height,  and 
formed  his  forces  in  squares.  On  cresting 
that  height,  a  sheet  of  fire  burst  from  their 
faces  on  the  assailants,  who  replied  with  a 
rolling  volley.  The  double  fire  hid  the  > 
combatants  from  each  other;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  smoke,  the  third,  with  a  wild 
cheer  charging  bayonets,  shattered  the 
French  squares,  who  taking  to  headlong 
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flight  down  the  opposite  aide  of  the  steep, 
left  3,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 

victors. 

While  the  ruin  of  Thomiere's  division  was 
being  consummated,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
divisions,  under  Cole  and  Leith,  flanked  by 
Le  Marchant's  heavy  dragoons  and  Anson's 
light  cavalry,  advanced  against  Clausel's 
division,  forming  the  remainder  of  the 
French  left.  While  the  contest  was  being 
vigorously  maintained  by  the  infantry  of 
both  sides,  the  brigade  of  the  allied  heavy 
cavalry  suddenly  burst  in  upon  the  already 
shaken  lines.  W'hole  companies  immediately 
threw  down  their  arms.  Sweeping  through 
the  mob  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  the  brigade 
rode  against  the  three  battalions  of  the 
French  66th,  which  had  formed  in  six  sup- 
porting lines  to  check  its  advance,  and  afford 
time  for  the  broken  divisions  to  have  reform 
restored.  Heedless  of  the  searching  fire,  the 
brigade  passed  through  the  opposition ;  and 
pursuing  its  headlong  career,  it  broke 
through  and  scattered  a  second  and  a  third 
column.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  2,000 
prisoners  and  five  guns  were  the  reward  of 
tiie  victors.  Thus,  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour,  the  French  left  was  routed  and  dis- 
persed. 

Hitherto  all  had  been  propitious  to  the 
allied  arms;  but  the  contest  in  the  centre 
was  doubtful.  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade, 
in  its  attack  on  the  French  Arapilc  hill,  had 
been  driven  in  confusion  down  the  descent. 
At  the  same  moment  the  fourth  and  fifth 
divisions,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Clausel's 
discomfited  men,  were  attacked  in  flank 
and  rear  by  Bonnet,  who,  having  been 
reinforced  by  the  fugitives  from  the  left, 
had  re-formed  his  division.  Under  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from 
Bonnet's  men  and  the  crest  of  the  French 
Arapile,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
The  crisis  had  now  arrived.  To  restore 
the  battle,  Bcresford  brought  up  a  bri- 
gade from  the  second  line,  which,  by  a 
skilful  change  of  front,  took  the  enemy 
in  flank  with  a  heavy  fire,  and  drove 
him  backward.  At  the  same  moment 
Wellington  ordered  the  sixth  division 
from  the  rear  to  attack  the  enemy's  re- 
formed front,  while  the  first  and"  light 
divisions,  which  had  been  in  reserve,  and 
two  brigades  of  the  fourth,  were  directed 
to  turn  his  right.  It  was  now  nearly  dark. 
The  glare  of  light  produced  from  the 
thunder  of  the  artillery,  the  continued  blaze 
of  musketry,  and  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
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burning  dried  grass,  which  had  caught  fire 
from  the  ignited  cartridges,  gave  to  the  face 
of  the  hill  a  terrific  appearance.  But  no- 
wise daunted,  the  sixth  division  rapidly 
advanced  with  loud  cheers,  amidst  a  tem- 
pest of  grape  and  bullets,  with  desperate 
resolution  to  carry  the  hill.  Onward  they 
rushed  with  levelled  bayonets.  A  closo 
and  furious  conflict  ensued.  The  French 
wavered ;  the  sixth  division  cheered,  and 
pushing  forward,  drove  the  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  hard-con- 
tested field. 

The  battle  being  irretrievably  lost,  Clausel, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command-in- 
chief  on  Bonnet's  being  wounded,  rallied 
the  divisions  of  Foy  and  Maucunc  on  the 
heights  behind  the  Ariba  streamlet,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  reserve  parks 
and  artillery,  and  the  flight  of  the  fugitives. 
To  dislodge  him,  the  light  division,  part  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  guards,  supported  by 
the  seventh,  were  detached  to  turn  his  right, 
while  the  sixth  and  third  assailed  his  front. 
After  a  gallant  defence,  the  enemy  was 
compelled  to  take  to  flight  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  crossing  the  Tonnes  by  the 
bridge  and  fords  of  Alba  de  Tonnes,  re- 
treated on  Penaranda. 

Wellington,  in  the  belief  that  the  castle 
of  Alba  de  Tormes  was  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Carlos  d'Espana,  directed 
his  pursuit  towards  the  fords  of  Huerta  and 
Encina;  but  Espana's  suppression  of  the 
fact  of  his  abandonment  of  the  castle,  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  effect  a  passage  at  that 
point  unmolested,  and  thus  the  French  army 
was  saved  from  total  destruction.  At  day- 
break the  pursuit  was  renewed,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  the  allies 
came  up  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
enemy  on  the  height  of  La  Serna,  drawn 
up  in  three  squares,  covered  by  their  i 
cavalry.  Each  of  the  squares  was  sue-  I 
cessively  attacked  and  broken  by  the  allied 
Cavalry. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  5,200  men  ;  of  whom  3,176 
were  British,  2,018  Portuguese,  and  six 
Spanish.    The  heavy  cavalry  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  3rd  and  4th  dragoons,  and  the 
5th  dragoon  guards,  had  suffered  so  severely  | 
in  their  daring  exploit  against  Clausel's  , 
division,  that  of  the  three  regiments,  cou-  I 
sisting  of  1,100  men  when  they  entered 
the  field,  only  three  squadrons  "could  be 
formed  of  the  survivors  on  the  evening  of  i 
the  battle.     The  trophies  of  the  victors  j 
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were  7,134  prisoners,  two  eagles,  six  stan- 
dards, and  eleven  cannon.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  La  Serna  amounted  to  1,200;  the 
loss  of  the  allied  cavalry  (the  German 
dragoons)  to  about  100 ;  of  whom,  though 
the  combat  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  fifty- 
one  were  killed;  "and  in  several  places  man 
and  horse  had  died  simultaneously,  and  so 
suddenly,  that  falling  together  on  their 
sides,  they  appeared  alive — the  horse's  legs 
stretched  out  as  in  movement,  the  rider's 
feet  in  the  stirrup,  his  bridle  in  hand,  the 
sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the  large  hut 
fastened  under  the  chin ;  giving  to  the  grim 
but  distorted  countenance  a  supernatural 
but  terrible  expression."*  General  Foy, 
in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  says 
that  this  was  "  the  boldest  charge  of  cavalry 
made  during  the  war ;"  and  Wellington 
adds- — "  It  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  he 
ever  witnessed." 

After  the  defeat  of  his  rear-guard,  Clausel 
retreated  with  so  great  celerity,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  July,  his  head-quarters 
were  at  Flores  do  Avila,  no  less  than  forty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  being 
joined  at  Naval  de  Sotroval  by  Caffarelli's 
artillery  and  cavalry,  who  now  formed  his 
rear-guard,  he  hastened  to  Valladolid.  Being 
;  followed  thither  by  Wellington,  he  fell  back 
,  on  Burgos.    On  the  30th  Wellington  en- 
tered Valladolid,  where  he  took  seventeen 
cannon  and  800  sick ;  but  seeing  no  prospect 
of  coming  up  with  the  fleeing  army,  he  re- 
crossed  the  Douro,  and  leaving  the  sixth 
division,  Anson's  cavalry,  and  some  of  the 
regiments  which  had  suffered  most  in  the 
late  battle  to  observe  the  line  of  the  Douro, 
on  the  6th   of  August  he  marched  on 
Madrid  by  the  route  of  Segovia  and  St. 
Ildefonso.  On  approaching  Segovia,  Joseph, 
who  had,  with  the  army  of  the  centre, 
advanced  to  Blasco  Sancho  on  the  25th, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
Marmont,  abandoned  that   city  and  re- 
treated across  the  Guadarrama,  whither  he 
j    was  closely  followed  by  the  allies,  who  on 
I    the  11th  defiled  through  the  passes  of  the 
Guadarrama.  On  that  evening  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  allies,  consisting  of  d'Urbau's 
Portuguese  cavalry,  supported  by  a  troop 
of  British  horse-artillery,  driving  in  the 
French  outposts,  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Majalahonda;  but  the  enemy  re- 
•  Napier. 


turning  in  greater  force  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  when  ordered  to  , 
charge,  being  seized  by  some  unaccountable  i 
panic,  faced  about  and  took  to  flight,  closely 
followed  by  the  French,  overthrowing  in 
their  confusion  three  guns  of  the  horse  - 
artillery,  and  rushing  through  the  village  of 
Las  Rosas,  about  a  mile  in  their  rear,  where  , 
the  German  heavy  cavalry  were  posted.  The 
Germans,  being  taken  unprepared,  resisted  , 
in  the  best  way  they  could,  and  with  their 
accustomed  gallantry;  but  many  of  them 
being  undressed,  they  lost  about  300  men  I 
and  140  of  their  horses.    On  the  same 
evening  the  pseudo  king  and  his  court,  with  I 
a  crowd  of  20,000  persons  who  were  linked 
to  his  fortunes,  abandoned  Madrid  and  re- 
treated on  Aranjuez.    On  the  12th  the  > 
allied  army  entered   Madrid  amidst  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations,  and  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  exultation  by  all 
ranks  throughout  the  capital.    "  Every  in- 
dividual, from  the  first  to  the  last,"  say*  a 
participator  in  the  scene,  "  embraced  either  j  j 
the  officer  or  a  soldier  whom  they  could  j 
first  lay  hold  of  while  we  were  marching 
through  the  streets.   They  invited  us  to  i 
their  homes,  and  insisted  on  our  drinking 
wine  with  them  almost  at  every  corner  of 
the  streets."   Every  balcony  and  window  i 
was  filled  with  spectators,  who  showered 
down  flowers  upon  the  heads  of  the  troops. 
Elegant  females  not  only  threw  laurels  and  i 
flowers,  but  even  shawls  and  veils  of  the 
finest  texture,  under  the  feet  of  the  English 
general's  horse,  and  many  fell  on  their 
knees,  to  kiss  the  ground  his  horse's  hoofs 
had  pressed.    When  he  attempted  to  alight  j 
at  the  palace  assigned  for  his  residence,  I 
women  of  the  first  quality  embraced  him,  or 
even  every  person  whom  they  took  for  him, 
so  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  be  could 
get  housed.    On  the  13th,  Carlos  d'Espana 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  and 
capital.    On  the  same  evening  the  invest- 
ment of  the  Retiro  was  completed ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  while  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  its  attack,  the  com- 
mandant surrendered  the  place.    The  gar-  i 
rison,  consisting  of  2,500  men,  200  pieces  1  j 
of  ordnance,  23,000  stand  of  arms,  900  her- 
rels  of  powder,  an  immense  quantity  of 
stores,  and  the  eagles  of  the  13th  and  57th 
!  regiments,  which  were  deposited  there,  fell 
I  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
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Claohbl  having  reorganised  hia  army,  and 
raised  it  by  reinforcements  to  23,000  men, 
made  demonstrations  against  Paget'a  force 
posted  at  Cuellar ;  and  Wellington,  to  pre- 
vent the  interruption  of  his  communication 
with  Portugal,  determined  to  besiege  Burgos. 
He  therefore  directed  Hill  to  cross  the 
Tagus,  march  on  Toledo  by  the  bridge 
of  Almaraz,  and  take  post  at  Aranjuez  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  Madrid  on  that 
side.  The  Murcian  array  was  directed  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  while  B alias- 1 
teroa  should  observe  the  mountain  fortress 
of  Chinchilla,  and  the  Partidas  occupy  La 
Mancha.  Leaving  the  third,  fourth,  and 
light  divisions,  Altcn's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
d'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  d'Es- 
pana's  Spanish  corps,  in  Madrid  and  its 
vicinity,  under  the  command  of  Hill,  Wel- 
lington dispatched  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh 
divisions,  Bradford  and  Pack's  Portuguese 
divisions,  and  Bock's  and  Anson's  heavy 
and  light  cavalry,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Paget  at  Arevalo;  and  he  himself  quitted 
Madrid  on  September  the  1st  to  take  the 
command  of  that  force. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  allied  army 
moved  from  Arevalo,  on  the  6th  forded  the 
Douro,  and  on  the  7th  entered  Valladolid; 
Clausel  having  on  the  preceding  night 
quitted  it,  retreating  through  the  valleys  of 
Arlanza  and  Pisuerga,  which  abounded  with 
numerous  positions  capable  of  vigorous  de- 
fence, and  of  which  the  French  general  skil- 
fully availed  himself.  Now  began  a  trial  of 
consummate  military  skill  between  the  op- 
posing generals.  "  Each  day  Clausel  offered 
battle,  but  on  ground  which  Wellington 
was  unwilling  to  assail  in  front,  partly  be- 
cause he  momentarily  expected  the  Oalician 
army  up,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  declining 
state  of  his  owu  army  from  sickness,  which, 
combined  with  the  hope  of  ulterior  opera- 
tions in  the  south,  made  him  unwilling  to 
lose  men.  By  flank  movements  he  dis- 
lodged the  enemy ;  yet  each  day's  darkness 
fell  ere  they  were  completed ;  and  the  morn- 
ing's sun  always  saw  Clausel  again  in  posi- 
tion as  unassailable  as  that  of  the  preceding 
day."  The  allies  being  on  the  17th  joined 
by  the  Oalician  army,  under  Santocildes, 
at  Palencia,  Clausel  hastily  retreated  to 
Burgos,  and  on  the  allies  approaching  that 
city,  leaving  2,500  men,  under  Dubreton, 


in  the  castle,  he  retired  to  Briviesca,  where  j 
he  was  joined  by  Souham  with  9,000  in-  i 
fantry  of  the  army  of  the  north.  On  the  18th  ! 
the  allies  crossed  the  Arlanza,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  heights  on  the  north-west 
of  the  castle,  entered  the  city  of  Burgos. 

On  the  19th  of  September  the  castle  was 
invested;  and  as  it  was  necessary  before 
commencing  approaches  against  the  body  of 
the  place,  that  the  hornwork  of  St.  Michael, 
situate  on  a  rocky  hill,  and  which  com- 
manded some  of  the  works  of  the  castle, 
should  be  won,  on  the  night  of  that  day  two 
storming  parties  were  formed— one  to  make 
a  front  attack ;  the  other,  under  Major 
Somen  Cocks,  at  the  gorge.  No  sooner  had 
this  position  been  carried,  than  the  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  of  a  strong  battalion, 
rushing  out,  burst  through  the  assailants 
and  escaped  into  the  castle,  leaving  sixty- 
three  prisoners  behind  them.  The  loss  of 
the  assailants  was,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
above  400,  the  front  attack  having  com- 
pletely failed ;  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
about  140. 

Batteries  were  erected  on  the  hornwork 
against  the  exterior  line  of  the  defences, 
and  the  operations  of  the  siege  committed 
to  the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  and  Pack 
and  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigades;  while 
the  covering  army,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Wellington,  took  post  in  front 
of  Monasterio,  which  is  about  three  leagues 
distant  from  Burgos,  to  hold  Clausel  and 
Souham  in  check.  After  the  breaching 
guns  had  played  a  few  days,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  detachments  from  the  different 
regiments  before  the  place  to  effect  an  esca- 
lade ;  but  though  the  storming  party  forced 
their  way  up  the  wall,  no  sooner  had  the 
leading  men  gained  a  footing  than  they  were 
bayoneted,  while  shells  and  other  destruc- 
tive combustibles  were  hurled  down  on  those 
who  were  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  ladders. 
After  a  bloody  conflict  of  half-an-hour  the 
assailants  were  obliged  to  retire,  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  350  men. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  breach  the 
outer  or  escarp  wall  ;*  but  the  commanding 
fire  of  the  castle  having  soon  disabled  the 

*  The  battering  train  with  which  the  siege  or  Bur- 
gos was  undertaken,  consisted  only  of  three  Im- 
pounders and  five  iron  24-pounder  how i tier*.  But 
little  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  enterprise 
could  therefore  be  reasonably  entertained. 
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few  guns  placed  in  battery,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  the  slower  but  more 
certain  process  of  mining.  A  gallery  being 
at  length  carried  under  the  outer  wall,  and 
a  mine  charged  with  1,100  lbs.  of  powder, 
at  midnight  of  the  29th  the  hose  was  fired 
and  a  breach  effected  :  a  sergeant  and  three 
privates,  who  formed  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  storming  party,  rushed  through  the 
smoke,  and  mounting  the  ruins,  gained  the 
breach;  but  the  storming  party  having 
missed  their  way*  the  forlorn  hope  was 
driven  down  from  the  breach  they  had  so 
bravely  won,  and  before  daylight  of  the 
next  morning  an  entrance  was  rendered  im- 
practicable. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  preceding  failures,  a 
new  gallery  was  run  under  the  wall,  which  was 
mined,  and  a  new  breaching  battery  erected. 
On  the  4th  of  October  the  mine  was  sprung. 
One  hundred  feet  of  the  wall  having  been 
brought  down  by  the  explosion,  and  the  old 
breach  completely  exposed  by  the  fire  of  the 
battery,  an  assault  was  ordered  at  the  old 
and  the  new  breach.  In  an  instant  the 
advanced  parties  of  the  24th  regiment  were 
on  the  ruins  of  both  breaches,  and,  before 
the  dust  created  by  the  explosion  had  sub- 
sided, were  in  contact  with  the  defenders  on 
the  summit  of  the  breaches,  and,  immediately 
uniting,  drove  the  enemy  into  their  interior 
line.  In  this  gallant  affair,  about  200  of 
the  assailants  had  been  killed  and  wounded. 

But  soon  a  succession  of  disasters  occurred. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  this 
gallant  affair,  the  garrison  made  a  furious 
sally  against  the  advanced  posts  of  the  be- 
siegers within  the  outer  wall, — destroyed  the 
lodgment,  carried  off  the  intrenching  tools, 
and  occasioned  a  loss  of  1  50  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Again,  a  sap  having  been  pushed  to 
within  ten  yards  of  the  second  line  or  wall, 
another  fierce  sortie  was  made  on  the  night 
of  the  8th,  and  the  assailants,  by  a  despe- 
rate rush,  having  gained  the  trench,  levelled 
the  works  and  carried  off  the  tools,  with 
the  loss  of  200  men  to  the  besiegers. 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  suspension  took  place  in  the  siege 
operations  until  a  supply  arrived  from  San- 
tander.  At  length,  on  the  15th  the  fire  was 
renewed  from  the  breaching  batteries,  which 
was  now  limited  to  one  gun  and  the  five  iron 
howitzers;  and  at  the  same  time  a  mine, 
charged  with  900  lbs.  of  powder,  was  run 
under  the  church  of  San  Roman.  The  batte- 
ries having  at  length  effected  a  new  breach, 
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and  cleared  away  the  obstructions  which  i 
had  been  run  up  in  the  breach  of  the  secoud 
line,  an  assault  was  ordered  for  the  night  of  ! 
the  18th.    The  mine  beneath  San  Roman 
was  sprung  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning. 
Instantly  the  assaulting  columns  rushed  to 
the  breaches.    Colouel  Browne,  with  a  dc-  i 
tachment  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  1 
after  a  severe  struggle,  established  him- 
self in  the  ruins  of  the  church.    A  de-  1 
tachment  of  the  guards  rushing  through  the 
old  breach  in  the  first  line,  escaladed  the 
second  line  of  defence,  and,  in  front  of  the 
third  line,  encountered  the  enemy  in  over- 
powering numbers ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
detachment  of  the  German  legion  carried 
the  breach  in  the  second  line,  while  some 
of  them  escaladed  the  third.  But  the  enemy 
poured  so  destructive  a  fire  from  the  third 
line  and  the  castle,  and  rushed  down  from 
the  upper  ground  with  so  overpowering 
a  force,  that  the  assailants,  from  want  of 
adequate  support,  were  driven   from  the 
lines  which  they  had  so  gallantly  won,  with 
the  loss  of  200  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  day  of  this  last  assault,  Souham, 
who  had  succeeded  Clausel  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Portugal,  advanced  from 
Briviesca  with  45,000  men  against  Monas- 
tcrio  (the  outpost  of  the  army  covering  the 
siege  of  Burgos),  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  heights  commanding  that  place.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  menacing  movement,  Wel- 
lington, uniting  nearly  the  whole  besieging 
force  to  the  covering  army,  and  leaving 
Pack  in  command  of  the  investing  force, 
moved  near  Quintanapalla.  On  the  evening 
of  the  following  day,  Souham  drove  in  the 
allied  pickets,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Quintanapalla;  but  Sir  Edward  Paget  ad- 
vancing against  him  with  two  divisions,  be 
was  immediately  driven  back. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  thirty  days,  and 
2,000  of  the  allies  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  in  their  gallant  efforts.  At  the 
same  time  intelligence  was  received  from 
Hill  that  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre, 
under  Soult  and  Joseph,  had  effected  a 
junction.  This  last  information  determined 
the  English  general  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  and  effect  a  junction  with  Hill. 
.  Two  routes  were  open  for  the  retreat ;  one 
by  the  bridge  of  Villaton,  the  other  by 
the  bridge  of  Burgos.  The  latter  being  the 
shorter  was  preferred,  though  the  army  in 
its  progress  must  defile  over  fords  and 
bridges  enfiladed  by  the  artillery  of  the 
castle. 
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The  English  general  having  apprised  the 
engineers  that  he  intended  to  withdraw, 
such  stores  and  ordnance  as  could  not  be 
removed  were  destroyed,  and  at  eleven  that 
night,  the  artillery,  consisting  of  the  heavy 
guns  and  howitzers,  commenced  its  retreat 
by  the  Villaton  road. 

Orders  were  given,  about  nine  o'clock,  to 
keep  up  the  fires  and  march.  The  allied 
army  defiled  at  midnight  of  the  21st  of 
October  within  musket-range,  under  the 
walls  of  the  castle  and  over  the  bridge,  with 
their  entire  baggage  and  field  equipage ; 
the  wheels  of  the  field  artillery  having  been 
muffled  with  straw,  to  prevent  their  making 
any  noise.  The  whole  would  have  passed  in 
safety,  had  not  a  party  of  guerilla  horsemen, 
failing  in  nerve,  put  their  horses  to  their 
speed,  and  by  their  clatter  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  garrison,  who  immediately 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  bridge.  The  first 
discharge  was  destructive  ;*  but  the  range 
aud  direction  being  soon  lost  by  the  recoil 
of  the  guns,  the  army  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  Arlauza  with  but  littie  loss,  though 
the  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  garrison  during 
the  whole  night.  By  this  night-march  the 
army  gained  a  full  day  in  advance  of  the 
enemy. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  22tid,  the  allied 
army  reached  Celada  del  Cam  mo;  and  on 
the  23rd  continued  its  retreat  to  Torque- 
mada.    On  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  allies  was  crossing  the 
Pisuerga,  the  French  cavalry  pressed  for- 
ward, but  were  held  in  check  for  nearly 
three  hours  by  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
i  which,  with  Bock's  brigade,  and  two  bat- 
I  talions  of  infantry  of  the  German  legion 
I  under  Halkett,  formed  the  rear-guard.  The 
'  rear-guard  then  retired  slowly  ;   but  the 
!  guerilla  horsemen  of  Marquinez  and  J  ulian 
|  Sanchez,  who  occupied  the  space  between 
Anson's  men  and  the  enemy,  being  rapidly 
driven  back  on  Anson's  flank,  that  officer 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Halkctt's  bat- 
talions, which,  being  formed  into  squares 
in  Echelon,  repulsed  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  enemy.    On  the  following  day  the 

*  In  anticipation  of  the  attempt,  the  guns  of  the 
castle  had  been  turned  upon  the  bridge ;  and 
this  the  garrison  had  been  enabled  to  nccomplinh 
with  precision,  as  during  the  siege  the  officers  of  the 
covering  army  would  gallop  across  the  bridge  and 
back  again,  merely  for  the  Mike  of  provoking  a 
shower  of  balls  from  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
who  were  always  leaning  over  the  parapet,  some- 
times firing,  and  at  others  good-naturedly  laughing 
at  their  pranks. 
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allies  crossed  the  Pisuerga,  and  on  the 
24th  reached  Duenas.t  across  the  Carrion, 
where  the  guards,  under  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  had  landed  at  Corunna,  joined  the  allies. 

The  bridges  over  the  river  having  been 
cither  destroyed  or  mined  for  explosion,  the 
allied  army  halted  a  day  behind  the  Carrion, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  strength  of 
the  troops,  and  affording  time  for  the  com- 
missariat arrangements,  which  the  want  of 
the  means  of  trausport  and  the  desertion  of 
the  muleteers  had  greatly  disarranged.  But 
the  enemy  having  surprised  the  guard  of 
the  bridge  of  Palencia,  and  discovered  a 
ford  at  Vil lam  uriel,  attacked  the  left  of  the 
allies,  but  were  at  length  driven  across  the 
Carrion.  Ou  the  26th  the  allies  crossed  the 
Pisuerga  at  Cabczon.  On  the  27th  the 
whole  French  army  was  in  front  of  Ca- 
bezon;  on  the  28th  it  attempted  to  turn 
the  left  of  the  allied  position,  and  hav- 
ing opened  a  passage  over  the  river,  by 
surprising  the  detachment  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Oels  light  infantry,  posted  in  a  tower 
behind  the  broken  bridge  at  Tordesillas, 
Wellington,  to  prevent  the  enemy  inter- 
cepting his  line  of  communication  with  Hill 
(to  whom  he  had  transmitted  orders  to 
advance  on  the  Adaja,  in  order  to  effect 
a  junction  with  him),  on  the  29th,  retreated 
across  the  Douro,  and  took  a  position  on 
the  heights  between  Rueda  and  Tordesillas. 
In  this  position  he  remained  till  the  6th 
of  November,  to  afford  time  for  Hill's  move- 
ments. The  enemy  having  in  the  meantime 
restored  the  bridges  of  Toro  and  Tordesillas, 
and  the  line  of  the  Douro  being  no  longer  j 
tenable,  the  retreat  was  resumed ;  orders 
being  dispatched  to  Hill  to  direct  his  march  i 
on  Alba  de  Tormes,  instead  of  on  the  Adaja  I 
— a  change  of  direction  necessary,  as  Soult 
aud  Joseph  were  advancing  with  an  over- 
whelming force  from  the  south;  and  thus 
the  allied  army  was  exposed  to  attack  both 
in  front  and  rear.  In  these  operations,  the  j 
loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  nearly  900  men. 

On  the  7th  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two 
armies  entered  into  communication  at  Me- 

t  At  this  time  the  troops,  as  soon  as  their  arms  ! 
were  piled,  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  wine-stores,  and  ! 
breaking  open  the  doors,  drank  to  excess.  Some  of  | 
them  were  found  next  morning  drowned  in  the  j 
wine,  the  thoughtless  men  having  stated  the  butts 
in  their  impatience  to  gratify  their  appetites.  When  | 
the  bugle  sounded  to  march,  the  whole  of  the  j 
troops  were  so  stupiHed,  that  they  could  scarce 
totter  along. 
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dina  Carapo;  and  on  the  8th,  a  junction 
being  effected,  the  united  army  took  up  its 
position  on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval. 
On  the  10th,  Sonlt  and  Souham,  haring 
effected  a  junction  (their  forces  amounting 
to  97,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  ca- 
valry), attacked  the  allied  post  at  Alba  de 
Tormes,  but  being  resolutely  resisted,  they 
j  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  of  Galisancho, 
[  and  took  post  in  a  strong  position  near 
|  Mozarbes,  whence  detachments  of  their 
cavalry  and   a  strong  body  of  infantry 
threatened  the  communications  of  the  allies 
with  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 

Wellington,  now  apprehensive  that  his 
position  would  be  outflanked,  determined  to 
retreat,  as  the  enemy  would  not  fight.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  baggage  having  already  defiled 
through  Salamanca,  the  allied  army,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th,  was  in  motion,  and 
marching  to  its  right,  passed  round  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  at  little  more  than  can- 
non-shot distance — a  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  a  thick  mist  favouring  the  hazardous 
movement.    During  this  interval  of  obscu- 
rity, which  lasted  for  two  hours,  the  allies 
a  ad  passed  the  dangerous  ground ;  and 
having  now  gained  the  direct  road  to  Por- 
tugal, encamped  for  the  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yalmusa  river.    During  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  a  strong  advanced  guard  of 
French  cavalry  pressed  on  the  line  of  re- 
treat, and  at  the  passage  of  the  Huebra  by 
the  allies,  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  light  division.    The  allied  army  was 
now  but  one  day's  march  from  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.    On  the  18th  the  army  reached 
that  city,  and  rations  being  liberally  served 
out  from  the  magazines,  the  wearied  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  sandy  hills  near  that 
fortress.    On  the  20th  they  crossed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  French  had  crossed  the 
Tormes,  the  arrav  went  into  its  old  canton- 
menta  on  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda,  the  left 
resting  on  Lamego,  and  the  right  advancing 
to  Bejar,  to  hold  the  pass  of  Banos. 

This  difficult  and  masterly  retreat  was 
attended  with  considerabeloss;  for  although 
that  sustained  by  casualties  and  prisoners 
did  not  exceed  1 ,500  men,  yet  the  stragglers 
who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  exceeded 
more  than  twice  that  number.  But  so  skil- 
fully had  the  retreat  been  conducted,  that  not 
a  gun  or  standard  had  been  lost ;  no  stores, 
treasure,  or  provisions  destroyed  ;  and  none 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  abandoned.  The 
large  number  of  prisoners  who  had  fallen 
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into  the  enemv's  hands  were  the  drunkards 
who  had  broken  into  the  wine-stores  at 
Duenas  and  Torquemada  in  the  retreat 
from  Burgos,  and  those  of  Hill's  rear-guard 
at  Valdemoro,  during  his  retreat  from 
Madrid.  That  part  of  the  retreat  from 
Salamanca  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  attended 
with  great  severity.  The  weather  was  very 
inclement,  storms  of  wind  and  rain  succeed- 
ing each  other  with  but  little  intermission ; 
and  the  negligence  of  the  commissariat  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  troops  received  only 
two  rations  during  the  three  days  the  re- 
treat lasted.  The  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  the  acorns  which  the  men  picked  up 
while  marching  through  the  woods,  or  by 
shooting  tho  swine  which  graxed  in  them. 

Thus  ended  the  glorious  campaign  of 
1812 — the  roost  glorious,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  of  which  English  annals  can  boast. 
During  it  the  south  of  Spain  had  been 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  its  frontier  fortresses 
wrested  out  of  his  hands,  and  his  f?rcat 
arsenals  of  Madrid,  Seville,  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
and  the  lines  before  Cadiz  captured  by  hit 
opponent;  and  these  wonderful  successes 
were  obtained  by  an  army  which  never  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  men,  over  an  enemy  who 
had  240,000  veteran  troops  at  his  disposal. 
"The  campaigns  of  Marlborough  had  no 
such  momentous  triumphs  to  commemorate; 
the  glories  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt  were,  in 
comparison,  sterile  in  durable  results." 

The  array  being  now  disposed  in  to 
winter  quarters,  the  commander-in-chief 
devoted  his  attention  to  restore  it  to  its 
moral  and  military  efficiency;  and  hariog 
put  matters  in  a  train  for  its  re-equipmeot 
and  reorganisation,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand, ad  interim,  to  Hill,  and  on  the  12th 
of  December,  accompanied  by  Lord  Fittroy 
Somerset  and  an  orderly  dragoon,  proceeded 
to  Cadiz,  to  induce  the  Spanish  government 
to  endeavour  to  effect  the  reform  and 
more  efficient  organisation  of  the  Spanuh 
army— intending,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to 
throw  himself  in  fortune's  way  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  campaign,  if  he 
could  collect  a  sufficient  army.''  Arrange- 
ments were  made  that  he  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  50,000  Spanish  troops  ia 
the  next  campaign.  From  Cadiz  he  went 
to  Lisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Sir 
Charles  Stuart  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
Leaving  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1813,  he  reached  his  old  head-quarters  at 
Frenada  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 
Honours  now  were  showered  on  him.  He 
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was  created  Marquis  of  Welliugton  by  the 
prince-regent,  and  made  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  By  the  Spanish  government 
he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  prince-regent 
of  Portugal  he  was  created  Duke  of  Vit- 
toria.  The  British  parliament  voted  him 
£100,000,  for  the  purchase  of  an  appropriate 
residence. 

While  Wellington  was  achieving  these 
memorable  exploits  in  the  centre  and  north 
of  Spain,  Maitland,  Popham,  and  Skcrrct 
were  carrying  on  operations  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  and  in  the  south.  It 
having  been  arranged  by  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  British  cabinet,  that 
a  force  should  be  dispatched  from  Sicily  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  to  clear  that  part 
of  the  Peninsula  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  pos- 
,  siblc,  expel  him  from  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
I  and  Murcia,  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  the 
English  commander-in-chief  in  Sicily,  dc- 
'  tached,  in  an  early  part  of  this  year,  6,000 
men  (one-third  of  whom  were  British,  1,000 
Germans,  and  the  rest  Calabrians  and  Sici- 
lians), under  Lieutenant-general  Maitland, 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  middle  of  July 
the  expedition  arrived  at  Port  Mahon,  in 
Minorca,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  Spanish 
i  division  of  about  4,500  men,  chiefly  French 
'  deserters  and  Spanish  criminals.  From  Mi- 
norca the  expedition  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
:  Spain,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  anchored 
I  in  the  bay  of  B lanes ;  but  Maitland,  ascer- 
taining that  Alicante,  an  important  city  of 
Valencia,  was  in  danger,  in  consequence  of 
CDonnell's  recent  defeat  at  Castalla,  sailed 
for  that  city,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  dis- 
embarked his  troops  there  as  a  base  for  his 
operations.  Suchet  immediately  withdrew 
I  his  vanguard,  which  was  within  sight  of  the 
,  place,  and  at  the  same  time  Maitland  ad- 
vanced forward  and  occupied  the  country 
from  which  the  enemy  had  retired;  but 
on  the  18th,  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
armies  of  Suchet  and  Joseph  were  on  the 
eve  of  forming  a  junction,  he  fell  back  to 
his  position  before  Alicante.  Maitland  now 
seemed  disposed  to  put  into  execution  Lord 
William  Bentiuck's  instructions,  and  re-em- 
bark for  Sicily ;  but  Welliugton  ordered  him 
to  remain  where  he  was  until  he  should 
receive  the  further  orders  of  the  secretary 
of  state ;  at  the  same  time  transmitting  to 
him  instructions  for  his  operations, — showing 
how  he  might  maintain  his  position  at  Ali- 
cante ;  how  to  keep  open  his  communication 


with  the  sea  and  the  British  shipping;  and 
ordering  him  not  to  embark  till  the  last 
extremity.  He  invited  Maitland  to  place 
confidence  in  the  gallantry  and  discipline 
of  the  British  troops  under  his  command, 
telling  him,  that  he  himself  had  tried  them 
frequently,  and  that  they  had  never  dis- 
appointed his  expectations.  But  Maitland 
had  not  the  habitude  of  a  separate  com- 
mand, and  knew  not  how  to  elicit  the 
qualities  of  the  English  soldier.  He  there- 
fore, early  in  October,  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  was  succeeded  by  Major-general 
Mackenzie,  until  Major-general  Clinton  ar- 
rived from  Sicily.  Clinton,  on  his  arrival, 
was  exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  which 
every  British  officer  serving  with  Spaniards 
was  doomed  to  undergo.  His  efforts  were 
paralysed  by  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Alicante,  who  refused 
to  give  Clinton  possession  of  the  citadel  and 
seaward  batteries  of  the  place,  which  were 
necessary  to  secure  his  communication  with 
the  English  shipping,  and,  in  case  of  a  re- 
verse, his  retreat  and  re-embarkation.  This 
conduct  prevented  Clinton  adopting  any 
offensive  operations  till  the  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral Campbell  with  a  reinforcement  of  4,000 
men  from  Sicily,  and  then  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  for  active  operations.  As 
the  Spanish  government  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  supply  of  their  Majorcan  divi- 
sion, and  as  Campbell  could  no  longer  fur- 
nish it  with  rations,  it  broke  up  and  went 
marauding  into  the  country.  Many  of  the 
Sicilians  and  Italians  who  had  come  with 
Maitland  also  deserted  and  joined  Suchet. 
At  the  time  of  Maitland's  arrival  in  Cata- 
lonia, 1,200  men,  under  General  Donkin, 
disembarked  at  Denia,  to  the  east  of  Ali- 
cante, but  being  assailed  by  superior  num- 
bers, they  were  obliged  to  re-embark. 

In  the  Asturias,  with  the  aid  of  the  Eng- 
lish squadron  under  Sir  Home  Popham,  the 
whole  coast,  from  Corunna  to  Guetario,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  though  their 
combined  attempts  on  Santander,  Guetario, 
and  Bilboa  failed,  eventually  these  towns 
were  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  general  concentration  of 
the  French  forces  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  British  advance  on  Madrid  also  oc- 
casioned the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadis. 
Soult  no  sooner  heard  the  result  of  that 
battle  than  he  abandoned  the  lines  con- 
struetcd  against  it,  together  with  several 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large 
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portion  of  his  stores  and  mat&iel,  and  re- 
treated on  Granada.  His  rear-guard  was 
attacked  by  a  joint  English  and  Spanish 
force,  under  Colonel  Skerret,  who  drove  it 


from  San  Lucar,  and  pursuing  it  to  Se- 
ville, took  that  city,  on  August  27th,  by 
assault,  though  garrisoned  by  eight  batta- 
lions. 


NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 


f  I 


Lissa,  in  the  Adriatic  sea  (the  scene  of 
Captain  Hostc's  gallant  exploit  in  1811), 
witnessed  another  severe  action  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  between  three  English 
frigates  and  as  many  French  ships  of  the 
same  class,  accompanied  by  other  craft. 

While  lying  off  Lissa,  the  English  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Alceste,  Active,  and 
Unite,  under  Captain  Murray  Maxwell,  de- 
scried, on  the  28th  of  November,  the  French 
squadron  to  the  south  of  Lissa.  The  Eng- 
lish ships,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy  formed  in  line  of 
battle  ready  to  receive  them ;  but  seeing 
the  British  vessels  bearing  down  on  them 
in  close  line,  two  of  them  bore  away,  un- 
der a  crowd  of  sail,  to  the  north-west, 
the  third  steering  to  the  north-east.  The 
English  commodore,  detaching  the  Unite 
after  the  third  vessel,  prepared  to  attack 
the  other  two  with  the  Alceste  and  the 
Active.  The  Alceste  brought  the  nearest 
ship  to  action  at  one  o'clock,  but  losing 
her  maintop-mast,  she  dropped  a  little 
astern;  but  the  Active  pushing  on,  came 
up  and  supplied  her  place,  which  compelled 
the  French  commodore  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  his  consort.  After  a  spirited 
conflict  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
the  French  commodore,  in  the  Pauline, 
taking  advantage  of  the  crippled  state  of 
the  Alceste,  made  sail  and  escaped.  The 
other  frigate,  called  the  Pomone,  44  guns, 
struck  to  the  Active.  The  third  frigate, 
named  La  Personne,  of  28  guns,  was  cap- 
tured the  same  day,  after  a  chase  of  eight 
hours.  The  Alceste  had  seven  men  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded;  the  Active,  eight 
killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  Of  the 
crew  of  the  Pomone,  consisting  of  322  men, 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
fifty. 

In  September,  Captain  Hoste,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Bacchante,  on  the  coast  of 
Istria,  detached  his  lieutenant  to  bring  out 
from  Leone  some  merchant  vessels  loaded 
with  ship-timber,  an  armed  xebec,  and  two 
gun-boats,  all  of  which  he  captured;  and 
on  the  18th,  the  same  officer  captured,  ou 
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the  coast  of  Apulia,  eighteen  merchant 
vessels,  together  with  the  eight  gun-boats 
by  which  they  were  protected. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  Captain  Henry, 
of  the  brig-sloop  Rosario,  and  Captain 
Trollope,  of  the  Griffon,  observing  a  flotilla, 
consisting  of  twelve  brigs  and  one  lugger, 
and  which  formed  the  fourteenth  division 
of  the  Bologna  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  after 
a  severe  contest,  captured  four  of  them; 
and  in  the  month  of  April,  Captain  Thomas, 
of  the  Undaunted,  coming  suddenly  on 
twenty-six  sail  of  gun-boats  and  merchant- 
men, off  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  burnt 
twelve  and  captured  seven  of  them. 

In  May,  Captain  Hotham,  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland line-of-battle  ship,  descrying 
the  two  French  frigates  I'Ariane  and 
V Andromache,  of  44  guns  and  450  men 
each,  and  the  Mameluke  brig,  of  18  guns 
and  150  men,  which  had  been  cruising  since 
January  in  the  Atlantic,  with  great  success, 
against  British  commerce,  off  L'Orient, 
brought  them  to  action,  and  after  a  con- 
tinued fire  had  been  kept  up  on  them  for 
more  than  an  hour,  the  three  vessels  were 
set  on  fire,  and  exploded  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  night. 

In  February,  Captain  Talbot,  of  the  Vic- 
torious (74-gun  ship),  accompanied  by  the 
18-gun  brig-sloop  the  Weasel,  descrying  the 
Rivoli  (a  74-gun  ship),  accompanied  by  the 
two  brigs  Jena  and  Mercure,  of  16  guns 
each,  and  the  Mameluke,  of  8  guns,  and  two 
gun-boats  from  Venice,  bound  to  the  port 
of  Pola,  in  Istria,  the  Victorious  and  Weasel 
gave  chase.  The  Weasel  was  directed  to 
bring  the  brigs  astern  of  the  Rivoli  to 
action,  in  order  to  induce  the  French  com- 
modore to  shorten  sail.  This  the  Wease! 
did  so  effectually,  that,  after  twenty  minutes' 
contest,  one  of  the  brigs  took  fire  and  blew 
up  ;  the  other,  crowding  sail,  made  off.  At 
half-past  four,  the  Victorious,  being  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  Rivoli,  a  furious  action 
ensued.  The  Weasel  was  now  recalled  from 
her  chase  of  the  two  fleeing  brigs,  as  the 
Victorious  and  Rivoli  were  in  but  seven 
fathoms'  water,  lest  either  of  the  large  ships 
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should  get  aground.  The  captain  of  the 
Weasel,  obeying  his  orders,  returned,  and 
placing  his  ship  on  the  bow  of  the  Rivoli, 
raked  her  with  three  broadsides,  at  musket- 
shot  distance.  The  action  had  now  lasted 
four  hours;  and  the  Rivoli,  being  perfectly 
unmanageable,  struck,  and  had  suffered  so 
great  damage,  that,  on  her  valuation,  £13,000 
were  deducted  from  the  proceeds  for  damages 
done  to  her  during  the  actiou.    The  Joss  of 


the  Rivoli,  in  killed  and  wonnded,  was  400 ; 
that  of  the  Victorious,  141.  The  Weasel 
did  not  lose  a  single  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Dutch  islands 
of  Macassar  and  Timor  were  captured  by 
an  expedition  which  was  iitted  out  from 
Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Java, 
under  Colonel  Gillespie  and  Captain  Sayer, 
of  the  Leda.  The  same  expedition  reduced 
Palembang. 


WAR  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


From  the  temper  manifested  by  the  presi- 
dent and  congress  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  it  was 
evident  that  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out  between  America  and  Great  Britain. 
Though  their  commerce  was  equally  injured 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  and  the  orders  in  council 
of  the  British  government,  yet,  from  the 
common  democratic  feelings  and  republican 
institutions  by  which  they  and  the  French 
were  animated  and  influenced,  the  American 
democrats  were  as  loud  in  their  clamours 
for  a  junction  of  their  arms  with  those  of 
the  French  empire,  as  they  were  disposed 
for  a  war  with  England.  The  requisition  of 
the  English  government  to  impress  British 
seamen  found  on  board  American  vessels, 
tended  to  promote  the  hostile  feeling  ;  and 
the  collision  which  took  place  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1807,  between  the  Leopard  and 
the  Chesapeake,  off  the  Cape  of  Virginia, 
expedited  that  feeling.  The  circumstances 
of  that  collision  were  : — The  captain  of  the 
Leopard,  knowing  that  the  Chesapeake  had 
several  English  deserters  on  board,  whom 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  recover  by 
amicable  means,  hailing  the  Chesapeake 
while  cruising  off  Virginia,  insisted  on  his 
right  of  search,  which  the  captain  of  the 
Chesapeake  refusing  to  admit,  fired  a  broad- 
side, which  killed  three  and  wounded 
eighteen  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew.  The 
American  frigate,  hauling  down  her  colours, 
five  deserters  were,  on  search,  found  on 
board  that  vessel.  On  the  news  of  this 
affair  reaching  Washington,  the  American 
president  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering 
all  British  vessels  of  war  to  leave  the  har- 
bours of  the  United  States,  though  not  a 
murmur  of  complaint  had  been  uttered 
against  the  French,  who  had,  in  1807, 
forcibly  boarded  the  United  States'  sloop  of 


war  Hornet,  while  lying  in  L'Orient,  and 
seized  five  Frenchmen,  naturalised  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  served 
several  years  in  the  American  naval  service. 
But  when  intelligence  of  this  affair  reached  \ 
London,  the  British  cabinet,  before  any  j 
demand  for  redress  had  been  made  by  the 
American  envoy  in  London,  caused  to  be  | 
conveyed  to  the  American  government  a  : 
disavowal  of  the  right  to  search  ships  of  j 
war  of  any  country  for  deserters,  and  offered  j 
to  make  reparation  for  the  unauthorised  act 
of  the  Leopard,  at  the  same  time  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect.   Thus  matters 
remained  till  Mr.  Rose  was  dispatched  as 
British  envoy  to  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  an  amicable  understand- 
ing; but  Jefferson,  demanding  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  British  orders  in  council,  and  the 
entire  exemption  of  ships  bearing  the  flag  of  I 
the  United  States  from  search,  the  British  \ 
envoy  returned  home.    In  1807,  Jefferson 
being  succeeded  as  president  by  Maddison, 
who  professed  a  desire  to  adjust  the  differ-  1 
enccs  between  the  United  States  and  Great  : 
Britain,  Mr.  Erskine,  British  envoy  and  i 
minister-pleuipotentiary    at    Washington,  j 
offered  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  American  foreign  j 
secretary,  public  reparation  for  the  forcible  j 
taking  of  the  men  out  of  the  Chesapeake;  i 
and  Mr.  Smith  replying  in  an  amicable  | 
spirit,  Mr.  Erskiue  agreed  that  the  British 
orders  in  council  should  be  withdrawn  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1809;  Mr.  Smith  con- 
senting that  the  Non-intercourse  Act  should 
be  withdrawn  on  the  same  day.    But  the 
British  ministry  refusing  to  ratify  Erskine's 
<  rra-  gemcnt,  the  Non-intercourse  Act  was 
renewed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  communication  broken  off  with 
the  British  envoy ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March, 
the  United  States'  envoy  to  the  court  of 
London,  took  leave  of  the  prince-regent. 
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A  rupture  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  seemed  now  inevitable ;  and 
the  collision  between  the  Little  Belt,  Captain 
Bingham,  and  the  American  frigate  Presi- 
dent, Captain  Rodgers,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1811  (and  which  has  been  already  detailed 
in  Vol.  I.,  p.  381),  tended  to  exasperate  the 
national  feelings  of  both  countries ;  but  the 
affair  being  at  length  adjusted,  all  hostile 
aggression  was,  for  a  time,  suspended. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1812,  the  demo- 
cratic government,  feeling  themselves  suffi- 
ciently strong,  raised  the  military  force  of 
the  states  from  15,000  to  25,000  men,  with 
the  intention  of  invading  Canada,  and  cap- 
turing the  homeward-bound  West  India 
fleet,  before  the  British  government  were 
aware  of  their  designs,  either  to  put  Canada 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  or  to  have  pre- 
pared a  convoy  for  the  West  India  fleet. 
With  this  view,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  a 
general  embargo  was  laid  on  all  vessels  in 
the  harbours  of  the  United  States ;  and  on 
tho  18th  of  June,  war  was  declared  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This 
was  an  uncalled-for  measure  by  tho  Ameri- 
can government;  for  Napoleon  having,  in 
the  preceding  April,  repealed  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  the  Britinh  government  had, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  repealed  the  orders  in 
council,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  United 
States.  But  on  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  congress,  and 
the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
together  with  the  disregard  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  to  the  notified  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council,  and  its  refusal  to  con- 
tinue the  armistice  agreed  on  by  the  com- 
manders (Sir  George  Prevost  and  General 
Dearborn)  on  each  side,  in  Canada,  being  now 
known,  orders  were  issued  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, dated  October  13th,  for  granting 
general  reprisals  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  citixeus  of  the  United  States,  in  the  usual 
form  towards  a  hostile  power,  but  with  a 
declaration,  that  nothing  in  that  order  was 
to  annul  the  authority  given  to  the  British 
commander  on  the  American  station,  to 
sign  a  convention  for  recalling  all  hostile 
orders  issued  by  tho  respective  governments, 
with  a  view  of  restoring  the  accustomed 
relations  of  amity  and  commerce. 

In  prosecution  of  their  hostile  designs, 
early  in  July,  their  fastest-sailing  ships, 
brigs,  and  schooners,  were  fitted  ont  as 
privateers ;  in  the  same  month,  General  Hull, 
who  was  deemed  by  the  Americans  a  great 
general  and  strategist,  with  2,500  men, 
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crossed  the  river  above  Detroit,  and  marched 
to  the  village  of  Sandwich,  in  Upper 
Canada.  His  next  operations  were  against 
Fort  Amhertsburg ;  but  he  met  there  with 
so  warm  a  reception,  that  he  recrossed  the 
Detroit  Strait,  and  retreated  under  the  walls 
of  Fort  Detroit;  where,  being  beset  by 
Major-general  Brock,  with  1,300  regulars, 
militia,  and  Indians,  he  capitulated  on  the 
10th  of  August.    The  fort  of  Detroit,  its 

j  ordnance,  stores,  a  frigate,  and  Hull's  artil- 

j  lery,  were  the  prizes  of  the  conquerors. 

[  Brock  immediately  moved  forward  to  the 
Niagara  frontier,  to  clear  it  of  its  American 
posts  and  forts.  But  his  operations  were 
paralysed  by  the  incompetency  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  the  commander-in-chief  and  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  who  had  concluded  an 
armistice  with  the  American  general  Dear- 
born, which  provided  that  neither  party 
should  act  offensively  until  the  government 
at  Washington  should  ratify  or  annul  the 
treaty.  In  the  meantime  the  Americans 
assembled  an  armv  of  6,300  on  the  frontier, 
and  fortified  all  their  posts.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  General  Wadsworth,  with  8,000 
men,  crossed  the  Niagara  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Quccnstown,  where  a  British  detach-  j 
ment  of  300  men  was  posted,  who  con- 
tested the  passage  with  the  enemy.  During 
the  struggle  Brock  arrived,  and  assuming 
the  command,  fell  in  the  act  of  cheering  on 

|  his  little  band,  who  being  at  length  over- 
powered, retreated,  leaving  Wadsworth  and 
his  men  in  possession  of  the  fort.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  American  general  was  of 
short  duration.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
afternoon  he  was  attackod  by  1 ,000  regulars 
and  militia,  under  General  Shcaffe,  and,  1 
after  a  brief  contest,  captured,  with  900  of 
his  followers,  also  one  gun,  and  two  stand 
of  colours;  the  Americans  had  1,000  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  the  loss  of  the  remainder 
in  their  flight  across  the  Niagara.  Snch  was 
the  result  of  Maddison's  first  Canadian  cam- 
paign, to  make,  in  his  own  phrase,  "  terri- 
torial reprisals  for  oceanic  outrages." 

Maddison  now  strained  every  nerve  to 
reinforce  Dearborn.    By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember that  general  was  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  on  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Canada ;  and  General  Smyth  had  5,000  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.    With  these  forces  an 
attack  was  made  on  both  Upper  and  Lower , 
Canada.    Smyth,  on  the  28th  of  November,  [ 
invaded  Upper  Canada  by  crossing  the  St. ; 
Lawrence ;  and  Dearborn,  about  the  same 
time,  broke  up  from  his  camp  at  Platts- 
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burg,  and  marched  to  Champlain,  the  nearest 
point,  on  the  Canadian  line,  to  Montreal. 
No  operations  of  consequence,  however,  were 
undertaken  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

While  increasing  their  military  force,  the 
Americans  were  equally  strenuous  in  their 
exertions  to  augment  their  naval  forces  on 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  their  fleet  on  the  former  lake  was  bo 
formidable,  that  the  British  flotilla  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  in  its  undisturbed 
possession.  The  naval  power  of  America  at 
this  time  became  so  great,  that  the  British 
were  compelled,  on  several  occasions,  to  sur- 
render the  palm  of  victory  to  their  enemies. 
This  arose  from  the  superior  sise,  weight  of 
metal,  and  number  of  men  with  which  their 
ships  were  manned ;  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  among  their  crews  were  to 
be  found  a  large  number  of  sailors  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  British  naw.  For 
many  years  previous  to  the  war,  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with 
England,  had  been  decoying  the  men  from 
British  ships  by  every  artful  stratagem. 
No  ship  which  anchored  in  their  waters 
could  send  a  boat  on  shore  without  having 
the  crew  assailed  by  a  recruiting  party  from 
some  American  frigate  fitting  out  in  the 
vicinity.  Many  seamen  had  also  entered 
on  board  American  merchant  vessels ;  and 
the  numerous  non-intercourse  and  embargo 
bills  in  existence,  at  different  periods,  during 
the  few  years  preceding  the  war,  threw 
many  merchant  sailors  out  of  employment. 
These  circumstances  enabled  the  captains 
of  the  American  frigates  to  pick  their  crews 
from  a  numerous  body  of  seamen.  In  the 
action  between  the  Guerriere  and  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  well  known  that  there  were 
about  200  British  seamen  on  board  the 
American  vessel,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
leading  men  and  captains  of  guns.  The 
marines  also  consisted  of  expert  marksmen, 
who  were  collected  from  the  backwoodsmen 
of  the  western  states,  and  afterwards  drilled 
in  the  marine  barracks  established  near 
Washington ;  from  which  depdt  the  Ameri- 
can ships  were  supplied  with  that  species  of 
force.  Another  r.dvautage  which  they  also 
possessed  over  the  British  service  was,  that 
the  crews  of  their  ships  were  taught  the 
practical  rules  of  gunnery;  and  ten  shot, 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  powder,  were 
allowed  to  be  daily  expended  in  play  by  a 
ship's  crew,  to  make  one  hit. 

The  first  naval  action  which  took  place 


after  war  had  been  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  which 
proved  the  advantage  of  their  provident 
provision,  was  between  the  English  36- gun 
frigate  Belvidera,  Captain  Byron,  and  the 
American  frigate President,  Captain  Kodgers. 
The  British  frigate  was  in  charge  of  the 
West  India  fleet  of  merchantmen,  on  their 
homeward  passage.  On  the  23rd  of  June, 
Rodgers,  who  had  on  the  21st  sailed  from 
New  York,  in  company  with  two  frigates,  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  a  brig-sloop,  for  their  cap- 
ture, fell  in  with  the  Belvidera  off  the  Nan- 
tucket shoal.  Chase  was  immediately  given. 
After  a  contest  for  two  hours — sometimes  in 
a  running-fight,  at  other  times  at  rather 
close  quarters — the  Belvidera,  by  good  sea- 
manship, outmanoeuvred  the  President  and 
the  squadron,  which  appeared  in  sight  during 
the  action,  and  finally  escaped,  as  did  also 
the  whole  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

While  Rodgers  was  looking  out  for  the 
West  India  homeward-bound  fleet,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  the  American  frigate  Con- 
stitution, Captain  Hull,  fell  in  with  the 
Guerriere,  Captain  Dacre,  which  was  re- 
turning to  Halifax,  after  having  escorted 
another  homeward-bound  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen to  refit.  About  ten  minutes  past 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  action  began,  the 
Guerriere  being  the  first  to  open  fire.  The 
American  frigate  shortly  after  hoisted  her 
colours  and  commenced  the  action,  which 
was  contested  with  great  obstinacy  on  both 
sides.  The  Constitution  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  bows  of  the  English  ship,  so  as  to  get 
into  a  raking  position,  which  Captain  Dacre, 
by  skilful  management  of  his  ship,  for  some 
time  prevented.  When  the  ships  had  been 
in  action  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  a  24-pound  shot  struck  the  mizen- 
mast  of  the  Guerriere,  and  it  fell  over  the 
larboard -quarter.  The  Constitution  now 
poured  in  a  destructive  raking  fire  into  the 
disabled  ship,  and  the  two  vessels  shortly 
after  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  a 
mutual  attempt  was  made  to  board ;  but  the 
roll  of  the  sea  again  separating  them,  the 
attempts  were  rendered  ineffectual.  A 
heavy  fire  of  small-arm  men  was  kept  up 
by  the  two  opposing  ships  whenever  they 
came  within  range  of  musket-shot,  which 
caused  great  havoc  among  the  officers  and 
crew.  For  upwards  of  three  hours  the 
contest  was  maintained,  aud  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  the  combatants 
were  yardarm  to  yard  arm  of  each  other; 
when  the  English  vessel  being  a  perfect 
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wreck,  wholly  dismasted,  rolling  about  in 
the  trough  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  struck 
her  colours,  but  was  so  complete  a  wreck 
that  the  captors  set  fire  to  her.  The 
loss  of  the  Guerriere  was  fifteen  killed  and 
seventy-three  wounded;  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution, seven  killed  and  as  many  wounded. 
The  Guerriere  mounted  twenty-four  broad- 
side guns,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  244 
men  and  nineteen  boys.  The  Constitution 
mounted  twenty-eight  broadside  guns,  and 
her  crew  consisted  of  460  men.  The  weight 
of  the  Constitution's  broadside  was  one-half 
heavier  than  that  of  the  Guerrkre;  aud 
besides  being  in  a  crippled  state  from  age 
and  long  service,  her  powder  had  lost  its 
strength  from  damp. 

The  balance  of  success  in  the  naval  war 
continued  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ame- 
rica.   On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Frolic, 


men ;  of  whom  thirty-six  were  killed  and 
sixty-four  wounded.  The  United  Stale* 
mounted  fifty-six  guns,  and  her  crew  con- 
sisted of  474  men;  of  whom  five  were  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  crew  of  the  United  States  were  British 
seamen.  I  | 

Neither  was  this  the  last  of  the  discom- 
fitures which  befell  the  British  navy,  this 
year,  from  American  enterprise.  For  the 
purpose  of  annoying  British  commerce  in 
the  South  Seas,  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment ordered  Commodore  Bainbridge  to  , 
proceed  thither  with  the  Constitution,  the 
Hornet,  and  the  Essex.  On  the  29th  of 
December,  the  British  frigate  Java,  Captain 
Lambert,  having  in  tow  the  American  mer- 
chant ship  IVilliam,  which  she  had  captured 
on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  descrying  in 
the  offing  off  St.  Salvadore  the  Constitution, 


British  sloop  of  18  guns,  Captain  Whin-  bore  up  in  chase  of  the  American,  aud  ira- 
yates,  convoying  the  homeward-bound  trade  mediately  a  close  action   ensued  within 


from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  while  in  the  act 
of  repairing  damages  to  her  masts  and  sails 
(received  in  a  violent  gale  on  the  preceding 
night),  descried  the  Americau  brig  Wasp,  of 
18  guns,  giving  chase  to  the  convoy.  The 
Frolic  soon  brought  the  Wasp  to  action; 
but  her  rigging  was  in  so  shattered  a  con- 
dition from  the  previous  storm,  that  in  ten 
minutes  she  lay  as  a  log  in  the  water,  when 
the  Wasp  taking  a  raking  position,  and  the 
Frolic  not  being  able  to  get  a  gun  to  bear, 
and  not  more  than  twenty  of  her  crew  remain- 
ing unhurt,  she  was  compelled  to  strike.  But 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  Poictiers 
lme-of-battle  ship  heaving  in  sight,  recap- 
tured the  Frolic  and  her  captor  the  Wasp. 
The  crew  of  the  Frolic  amounted  to  ninety- 
two  men ;  that  of  the  Wasp  to  135. 

A  more  serious  discomfiture  occurred  to 
the  British  navy  in  the  contest  between  the 
English  frigate  Macedonian,  Captain  Carden, 
and  the  American  vessel  United  States,  Cap- 
tain Decatur.  On  the  25th  of  October,  the 
Macedonian  descrying  the  United  States,  in 
lat.  29°  N.,  long.  29°  30'  W.,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  made  all  sail, 
and  closed  with  the  enemy  about  nine,  a.m. 
After  an  hour's  furious  contest,  having  re- 
ceived nearly  one  hundred  shots  in  her  hull, 
and  her  lower  tier  of  guns,  owing  to  the 
rolling  of  the  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea, 
being  almost  useless,  while  more  than  one- 
third  of  her  crew  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  she  was  compelled  to  strike  her 
colours.  The  Macedonian  mounted  forty- 
five  guus,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  254 
10 


pistol-shot.  After  the  battle  had  lasted  two 
hours  Captain  Lambert  falling  mortally 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  on  Lieu- 
tenant Chads.  When  scarcely  a  stick  was 
left  standing — when  the  ship  was  encum- 
bered with  wrecks  of  spars  and  rigging,  and 
when  almost  every  discharge  set  her  on  , 
fire,  the  crew  of  the  Java,  seeing  the  Con- 
stitution  running  from  her  to  take  her  long- 
range  discharges,  cheered  her  to  come  back, 
as  they  could  not  give  chase.  At  length, 
after  a  desperate  contest  of  three  hours  aud 
a-half,  the  Java  lowered  her  colours;  when 
the  enemy,  discovering  her  disabled  state, 
removed  the  crew  and  blew  her  up.  The 
Java  mounted  forty-four  guus,  and  her  crew  j 
consisted  of  344  men ;  of  whom  twenty-two 
were  killed  and  102  wounded.  The  Con- 
stitution mouuted  fifty-six  guns,  and  her 
crew  cousisted  of  460  men,  of  whom  ten 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

This  succession  of  naval  disasters  (occa- 
sioned to  a  power  which  held  the  sceptre  of 
the  ocean,  and  was  believed  to  be  invincible 
on  that  element),  by  the  American  diminu- 
tive marine  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops, 
was  the  cause  of  unbounded  exultation, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  all  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe  who  were  jealous  of  English  mari- 
time power.  No  one  was  willing  to  se** 
that  it  was  to  the  peculiar  build  of  their 
vessels — (their  frigates  being  absolutely  ships- 
of-thc-line  in  their  build  and  weight  of 
metal,  and  consequently,  though  nominally 
of  the  same  class,  were  not  a  fair  match  for 
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thera)* — not  to  mention  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  manned  with  a  considerable 


number  of  British  seamen  of  the  first  class, 
that  this  success  was  owing. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1812— WAR  BETWEEN 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 


At  the  conclusion  of  1811,  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia was  invested  on  all  sides  by  the  army 
uudcr  Suchet.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  following  year,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  on  the  5th  the  bombard- 
ment commenced,  and  was  continued  for  the 
ensuing  three  days  and  nights.  The  horrors 
of  an  assault  were  now  impending  over  the 
devoted  city,  to  avert  which  a  capitulation 
was  consented  to  by  the  governor.  The  tro- 
phies of  the  captors  were  18,000  prisoners, 
nearly  400  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  military  stores. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1811,  the 
French  had  also  invested  Tariffa  with  about 
5,000  men,  whose  operations  were  covered 
by  another  strong  corps  posted  at  Vcjcr ;  and 
a  breach  having  been  effected  in  its  walls, 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  the  place  ;  but  being  driven 
back  with  considerable  loss,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1812,  the  assailants  withdrew,  leav- 
ing their  artillery  and  stores,  collected  for 
the  siege,  behind  them. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Ballasteros  was  de- 
feated, on  the  plains  of  Bornos,  by  General 
Coureux,  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  month  of  August,  Bilboa  was 
evacuated  by  the  French,  who  were  repulsed, 
with  considerable  loss,  in  their  two  attempts  j  indicating 
for  its  recovery. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the 


ture  of  the  courts  of  Frauce  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  the  annexation  by  Napoleon  of 
Cracow  and  Western  Oalicia  to  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vesting  the  sovereignty 
in  the  King  of  Saxony.  This  act,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  considered  as  a  design  of  the 
French  emperor  to  reunite,  at  some  future 
period,  the  provinces  of  that  dismembered 
realm,  held  by  Russia  and  Austria,  to  that 
duchy,  and  thus  restore  Poland  to  its  original 
independence,  thereby  establishing  a  frontier 
or  vanguard  for  Europo  to  drive  back  the 
Russians  to  their  native  forests,  and  annihi- 
late their  influence  on  the  general  feeling  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  czar's  dream  of 
forming  an  universal  empire,  to  be  divided 
on  equal  terms  with  "  the  great  man  whose 
amity  was  to  be  deemed  a  benefit  of  the 
gods,"  being  dissipated,  and  political  nego- 
tiation and  intrigue  having  exerted  all  their 
influence  on  both  sides,  each  party  began  to 
put  into  operation  military  preparations  of 
the  vastest  magnitude.  Alexander  ex- 
hausted all  the  energies  of  his  vast  empire; 
Napoleon  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  not 
to  cope  with,  but  to  crush  his  antagonist. 

The  first  military  operation  of  Napoleon 
which  was  connected  with  his  projects  in 
Russia,  was  the  occupation  of  Swedish 
Pomerania.  The  crown  prince,  Bcrnadotte, 
au  unwilliugncss  to  put  the 
!  anti-commercial  edicts  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  into  operation,  was  treated 


French  raised  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  destroying  ,  like  a  revolted  subject  and  traitor;!  and 
all  the  forts  and  batteries  in  the  lines,' and  ;  in  January  of  this  year,  Davoust  took  pos- 
abaudoning  several  hundred  pieces  of  ord- 
nance: and  on  the  27th  of  August  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Seville  by  a 
joint  force  of  Spaniards  and  English. 

Among  the  causes  which  tended  to  the  rup- 


*  Captain  Garden,  of  the  Macedonian,  in  his  des- 
patch to  the  admiralty,  thus  explains  the  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments which  have  just  been  recounted.  He  says — 
"  When  I  was  taken  on  board  I  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  result  of  the  battle.  The  United  States  is  built 
with  the  scantling  of  a  74-gun  ship,  mounting  thirty 
long  24-pounders,  English  ship  guns  on  her  main- 
deck,  and  twenty-two  42-pounder  carronades,  with 
two  long  24-poundem  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle, howitzers  on  her  top,  and  a  travelling  car- 

VOL.  It.  U 


session  of  Swedish  Pomerania  aud  the  Isle 
of  Riigcn.  This  aggression  induced  Ber- 
nadotte  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Russian  emperor  in  the  following  March ; 
and  in  an  interview  which  took  place  be- 

ronade  on  her  upper  deck,  with  a  complement  of 
478  picked  men  (many  of  them  English  seamen)  on 
board." 

f  Napoleon  spoke  openly  of  punishing  Berna- 
dotte's  contumacy,  by  causing  him  to  finish  his 
Swedish  studies  at  Vincennes,  and  had  organised  a 
conspiracy  for  the  purpo»e  of  putting  his  threat 
into  execution ;  but  this  was  frustrated  by  the  zeal  of 
a  private  friend  at  Paris,  who  apprised  Bemndotte 
of  his  imminent  danger,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
take  measures  accordingly. 
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Iween  Bernadotte  and  the  cw,  they  settled 
their  plan  of  resistance  on  the  model  of 
Wellington's  defensive  campaign  of  1810, 
in  Portugal. 

Though  war  had  not  yet  been  formally 
declared,  the  French  emperor  began  to  pour 
troops  into  Prussia,  Pomcrania,  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  All  the  disposable 
French  troops,  amounting  to  270,000  men, 
80,000  Germans  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  30,000  Austrians,  20,000  Prus- 
sians, 30,000  Poles,  with  Italians,  Lombards, 
Tuscans,  Venetians,  Romans,  and  Neapolitans 
(in  all  amounting  to  half  a  million  of  men), 
divided  into  thirteen  corps  of  infantry  and 
four  of  cavalry,  supported  by  1,300  pieces  of 
cannon,  marched  in  the  same  ranks.  The 
jealousies  of  those  who  had  suffered  most  in 
Napoleon's  career  of  conquest,  were  now 
supposed  to  be  extinguished  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  vanquished  on  the  disastrous  fields 
of  Marengo,  Austcrlitz,  and  Jena,  were  seen 
side  by  side  with  their  conquerors,  all  ani- 
mated by  one  passion — the  desire  of  con- 
quest and  the  love  of  military  glory.  To 
meet  this  formidable  array,  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  empire,  amounting  to  300,000 
men  (of  whom  50,000  were  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  800  pieces  of  cannon),  had  been 
collected  on  the  Niemen ;  aud  an  intrenched 
camp,  of  uuusual  extent  and  strength,  had 
been  constructed  at  Drissa,  to  defend  the 
approach  to  St.  Petersburg.  As  the  enemy 
advanced,  the  country  was  to  be  denuded 
of  its  inhabitants  and  laid  waste. 

"  The  grand  army,"  which  was  now  con- 
centrated on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  was 
divided  into  three  great  masses ; — the  first, 
consisting  of  240,000  men,  under  the  im- 
mediate orders  of  Napoleon,  was  opposed  to 
the  Russian  army  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
amounting  to  130,000.  The  second,  con- 
sisting of  80,000,  under  Jerome,  was  to 
crush  Count  Bagration's  army,  amounting 
to  50,000;  while  Eugene  Beauharnais,  at 
the  head  of  80,000,  was  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween Tolly  and  Bagration's  armies,  and 
prevent  their  junction. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  government  of  Franco  during  his 
absence,  Napoleon,  with  his  empress,  left 
Paris  for  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  May,  to 
join  the  grand  army  assembled  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  where  he  had  commanded  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia, 
Naples,  Wurtemberg,  Westphalia,  and  also 
every  German  sovereign  of  inferior  rank,  to 
meet  him.  In  this  congregation  of  royal- 
18 
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ties  he  played  the  part  of  undisputed  roaster 
for  some  days,  kings  obsequiously  waiting 
in  his  antechamber,  and  queens  being  maids , 
of  honour  to  Marie  Louise.  With  more 
than  eastern  magnificence  he  distributed 
diamonds,  snuff-boxes,  and  crosses  among 
the  throng  of  princes,  dukes,  ministers,  and 
courtiers,  who  servilely  followed  his  steps. 
Having  thus  for  some  days  figured  as  king 
of  kings  among  his  obsequious  guests,  on 
May  19th  he  broke  up  his  court  and  set 
forward  for  Dantzic,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  June. 

Before  giving  the  signal  for  hostilities,  a 
final  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  czar.  I 
Count  Lauriston  was  sent  to  Alexander  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  sworn  "imperial  brothers"  of  Tilsit  and 
Erfurt;  but  neither  Alexander  nor  his 
ministers  would  deign  to  grant  the  envoy 
an  audience.  On  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
the  contemptuous  repulse,  orders  were  given 
for  the  army  to  advance  and  pass  the 
Niemen ;  and  the  following  proclamation, 
dated  from  the  imperial  head-quarters, 
was  forthwith  distributed  among  the  sol- 
diers : — 

"  Soldiers ! — The  second  war  of  Poland 
has  commenced.  The  first  was  terminated 
at  Friedland  and  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit  Russia 
swore  eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war 
against  England.  She  has  openly  violated 
her  oath,  and  refuses  to  render  any  expla- 
nation of  her  strange  conduct  till  wc  shall 
have  repassed  the  Rhine,  and,  consequently, 
left  our  allies  at  her  discretion.  Russia  is 
impelled  onwards  by  fatality.  Her  destiny 
is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Does  she 
believe  that  we  have  degenerated  ?  that  we 
are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Austcrlitz 
She  has  placed  us  between  dishonour  and 
war:  the  choice  cannot  for  an  instant  be! 
doubtful.  Let  us  march  forward  then ;  let 
us  cross  the  Niemen ;  let  us  carry  war  into 
her  territories.  Our  second  campaign  of 
Poland  will  be  as  glorious  as  our  first ;  hot 
our  second  peace  shall  carry  with  it  its  own 
guarantee ;  it  shall  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
that  haughty  influence  which  Russia  has 
exercised  for  fifty  years  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe." 

The  grand  army,  which  consisted  of 
thirteen  corps,  exclusive  of  the  imperial 
guard,  was  now  reviewed  in  the  field  of  Fried- 
land,  and  being  immediately  put  in  motion, 
advanced  in  three  overwhelming  column*. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  grand  army  reached 
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the  banks  of  the  Niemen.  Id  the  course 
of  the  dny  the  whole  of  the  army  was  as- 
sembled. The  spectacle  was  magnificent: 
half  a  million  of  men,  of  whom  eighty  thou- 
sand were  cavalry,  were,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  military  array,  gathered  in  three  mighty 
masses,  flushed  with  hope  and  thirsting  for 
renown.  With  these  were  1,862  pieces  of 
cannon,  six  bridge  equipments,  many  thou- 
sands of  artillery,  hospital  and  provision 
waggons  and  carts,  a  besieging  train,  and 
innumerable  herds  of  oxen,  driven  by  Polish 
peasants,  and  escorted  by  Polish  hussars. 


sian  main  army,  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand of  Alexander,  had  retired,  as  being  a 
favourable  position  for  covering  either  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow,  and  rendering  the 
advance  of  a  hostile  army  towards  either 
capital  impossible. 

Bagration  having  been  defeated  by  Da- 
voust  at  Mohilev,  with  considerable  loss, 
and  thus  his  junction  with  the  main  army 
prevented,  Barclay  de  Tolly  broke  up  his 
intrenchments,  and,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
evacuated  the  camp  at  Drissa,  with  the  hope 
of  enabling:  Bajiratiou  to  effect  a  junction 


Before  advancing  to  the  Niemen,  provisions  with  him  at  Witepsk,  which  town  he  reached 
had  been  served  out  to  the  troops  sufficient  on  the  25th  of  July.  Napoleon,  apprised 
to  supply  them  in  their  advance  from  that  of  the  abandonment  of  Drissa,  immediately 


river  to  their  reaching  Wilna,  the  capital  of 
Russian  Poland. 

Three  bridges  having  been  constructed 
across  the  Niemen,  on  the  24th  of  June 
Jerome  Buonaparte  arrived  at  Grodno, 
Eugene  Beauharnais  at  Piloni,  Macdonald 
at  Tilsit,  and  Napoleon  himself  at  Kowno. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the 
river  reached  the  czar  at  Wilna,  that  town 
was  abandoned  by  the  Russians;  and  on  the 
28th,  Napoleon,  with  the  Polish  guard,  made 
his  public  entry  into  it. 

The  sultry  heat  of  the  weather  which  the 
grand  army  had  experienced  at  the  passage 
of  the  Niemen,  was  now  succeeded  by  a 
tempest,  the  fury  of  which  resembled  the 
devastating  hurricanes  of  tropical  climates. 
No  sooner  had  the  frontier  been  crossed,  and 
the  army  began  to  penetrate  the  sombre 
pine  forests  of  Lithuania,  than  the  summer 
sky  was  overcast  and  the  day  looked  like 
night.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were 
succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain  and  gales  of 
wind,  and  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  was  suddenly  changed  into  dis- 
tressing cold.  Before  the  middle  of  July, 
above  25,000  sick  and  dying  men  filled  the 
hospitals  of  Wilna  and  the  villages  of 
Lithuania,  and  above  10,000  horses  had 
perished  between  the  Niemen  aud  that  city. 

While  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  grand  army,  was  moving  on  Wilna, 
Jerome  and  Davoust  had  advanced  towards 
Minsk,  to  intercept  the  army  of  Bagration 
and  the  Cossack  force  under  Platoff,  which 
had  been  left  on  the  Niemen  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  French  army ;  but  owing 
to  the  blunders  and  obstinacy  of  Jerome, 
he  was  completely  surrounded,  Napoleon 
being  seven  days  nearer  than  be  was  to 


issued  orders  to  pursue  the  fleeing  foe.  On 
the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  French  army 
bivouacked  in  the  plain  which  surrounds 
Witepsk.  At  daybreak  of  the  27th,  the 
French  were  in  motion,  and  several  severe 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  hostile  armies ;  but  Barclay  de 
Tolly,  receiving  information  that  Bagration 
had  crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  was  moving 
towards  Smolensk,  at  break  of  day  of  the 
28th  he  abandoned  Witepsk,  and  advanced 
to  the  purposed  goal  of  junction.  The  French 
finding  the  Russian  camp  deserted,  took 
possession  of  Witepsk.  Here,  to  recruit 
his  magazines,  and  recover  the  exhausted 
strength  of  the  soldiery,  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  halt  for  some  days. 

Meanwhile,  a  junction  having  been 
effected  between  the  main  army  and  that 
of  Bagration,  Barclay  de  Tolly  resolved  to 
assume  the  offensive."  Napoleon  was  equally 
desirous  to  meet  his  opponent.  Accord- 
ingly, quitting  Witepsk  on  the  18th  of 
August,  he  advanced  with  170,000  men 
towards  Smolensk,  and  on  the  17th  the 
hostile  armies  were  in  presence  of  each 
other.  The  French  were  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup-de- 
tnain ;  but  the  Russians  finding  their  posi- 
tion untenable,  in  the  course  of  the  night 
set  fire  to  the  town,  Barclay  retreating  to- 
wards St.  Petersburg,  and  Bagration  in 
the  direction  of  Moscow.  At  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  town, 
the  naked  walls  and  the  cannon  which 
surmounted  them  being  their  only  trophies. 

Napoleon  having  re-established  the 
bridges  over  the  Dnieper,  advanced  his 
columns  iu  pursuit  of  the  enemy.    On  the 


the  fortified  camp  of  Drissa,  on  the  Dwina,  19th,  the  French  advanced  guard  came  in 
whither  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  led  the  Rus-  '  sight  of  the  Russian  rear-guard  posted  at 
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Valtelina,  the  junction  which  Barclay  de 
Tolly  now  saw  necessary  to  effect  with 
Bagration,  by  a  crow  movement  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  Moscow  road.  A 
furious  engagement  ensued.  Four  times 
the  Russians  were  driven  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  as  manv  times  returned  to  the 
encounter.  Tbe  carnage  was  terrible,  and 
the  battle  lasted  till  nightfall,  when  the 
Russians,  under  favour  of  the  darkness, 
retired  on  the  Moscow  road. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  grand  army  was 
now  alarming.  Wilna,  Witepsk,  and  Smo- 
lensk were  vast  hospitals,  which  soon  became 
equally  vast  charnel-houses.  Already  the 
native  French  troops  had  lost  a  fourth  of 
their  number,  and  the  allies  a  half.  The 
roads  were  obstructed  and  the  atmosphere 
infected  with  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
men  and  horses.  Food  and  forage  could 
scarcely  be  procured  in  any  direction,  and 
medicine  and  surgical  requisites  so  deficient, 
that  the  surgeons  were  compelled  to  tear  up 
their  own  linen  for  dressings ;  and  when  that 
supply  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  parchment  and  paper,  and  at 
length,  to  the  down  gathered  from  the 
birch-trees,  with  which  the  Russian  forests 
abounded. 

While  the  grand  army  was  suffering  this 
accumulation  of  misery,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander and  his  cabinet  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  Russian 
population  against  their  invaders.  The  priests 
denounced  Napoleon  as  the  foe  of  the  hu- 
mau  race  and  of  heaven  ;  and  they  charged 
him  with  all  the  vice  and  crime  which  they 
could  collect  from  Russian  annals.  Ac- 
cording to  bulletins  of  the  czar,  wherever 
Muscovite  soldiers  and  those  of  the  French 
had  crossed  arms,  "  the  children  of  the 
revolution  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  superior  valour  and  skill  of  the  loyal 
armies  of  the  north."  Te  Deum  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  "  constant 
victories"  of  the  Russians  against  their  in- 
vaders; thus,  as  Napoleon  justly  said, 
"  lying  not  to  roan  alone,  but  to  God."  To 
naturalise  the  war  as  much  as  possible, 
Barclay  dc  Tolly,  a  German  of  Scotch 
descent,  was  now  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand-in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies  by 
General  Kutusoff,  a  genuine  Scythian  in 
features  and  character. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oudinot,  with  a  joint 

•  The  effective  force  of  the  French  army,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Napoleon,  which  at  the 
passage  of  the  Nicmen  amounted  to  300,000  - 
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Bavarian  and  French  force  of  35,000  men, 
had,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  August, 
defeated  Wittgenstein  at  Polotsk;  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  with  the  Austrian  contin- 
gent, on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  had 
also  defeated  Tormasoff  on  the  Styr;  and 
Macdonald,  with  the  Prussian  contingent, 
had  compelled  Grawert  at  Eckau,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riga,  to  retire  before  him. 
Victor,  with  30,000  men,  had  advanced  to 
Smolensk,  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  army, 
and  on  its  line  of  communication;  and 
Augereau's  corps,  50,000  strong,  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder;  while 
one  hundred  cohorts  of  the  national  guard  of 
France  were  moved  forward  from  the  for- 
tresses of  the  Rhine;  these  bodies  forming 
the  rear- guard  of  the  mighty  host  which 
was  to  drive  back  to  their  primeval  forests 
the  Tartar  race,  and  liberate  Europe  from 
their  aggression. 

Having  thus  completed  his  dispositions 
to  secure  his  rear,  and  preserve  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moskwa,  Napoleon  having  remained  a  few 
days  in  Smolensk,  pushed  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Russians,  who  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  every  town  and  village, 
as  they  had  done  at  Witepsk  and  Smo- 
lensk. On  the  1st  of  September,  the 
advanced  guard  took  possession  of  Gjats, 
only  a  portion  of  which  the  Russians  had 
time  to  burn.  The  army  having  halted  here 
two  days  to  refresh  itself,  resumed  its  march 
on  the  4th.  On  the  5th,  the  Russian  army 
was  discovered  strongly  posted  on  the  ele- 
vated plain  of  Borodino,  between  the  Ka- 
louga  and  the  Moskwa  rivers,  with  a  num- 
ber of  skilfully  constructed  field-works  and 
batteries  in  their  front ;  nnd  on  the  flank  of 
their  position  clouds  of  Cossacks  were  tra- 
versing the  plain.  In  the  evening  Napo- 
leon issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
"Soldiers!  Behold  the  battle  which  you 
have  so  long  desired.  From  this  moment, 
the  victory  depends  on  you.  It  is  necessary 
for  us ;  it  will  give  us  abundance ;  good 
winter  quarters,  and  a  prompt  return  to  our 
country.  Conduct  yourselves  as  at  Auster- 
litz,  at  Fricdland,  at  Witepsk,  and  at  Smo- 
lensk, so  that  the  most  remote  posterity 
may  proudly  cite  your  actions  on  this  day, 
and  say  of  each  of  you,  '  He  was  in  the 
great  battle  fought  beneath  the  walla  of 
Moscow.'"* 

wns  now  only  133,000.  The  Rusnisn  force  wai  about 
the  wine  number.  The  French  artillery  contiited  of 
590  pieces  of  cannon :  that  of  tbe  Russians,  of  640. 
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During  the  6th  the  Russian  army  was 
engaged  in  confession,  and  receiving  abso- 
lution from  their  priests,  who  assured  their 
ignorant  and  fanatical  followers,  that  all 
who  should  be  slain  on  the  morrow  would 
be  instantly  admitted,  without  question,  to 
the  enjoyments  of  Paradise ;  they  were 
unsparing  in  their  curses  of  the  infidels  who 
had  dared  to  profane  their  sacred  soil. 

Both  armies  passed  a  restless  night. 
While  Napoleon,  on  the  following  morning, 
was  surveying  the  Russian  frontier,  the  sun, 
suddenly  breaking  through  a  fog,  appeared 
in  cloudless  splendour.  Pointing  to  the 
east,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz !"  The  omen  was  hailed  with 
loud  and  repeated  acclamations  by  the 
,  troops. 

The  battle  of  Borodino  —  the  fiercest, 
the  most  murderous,  and  most  obstinately 
|  disputed  of  which  history  has  preserved  a 
record — was  begun  by  break  of  day  of  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September.  Under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  French  army  ad- 
vanced, and  simultaneously  assaulted  the 
centre,  the  right,  and  the  left  of  the  Rus- 
sian position.  Such  was  the  impetuosity  of 
the  charge,  that  they  drove  the  Russians 
from  their  redoubts;  but  this  was  but  for 
a  moment:  they  rallied,  and  instantly  re- 
advanced.  After  several  alternations  of  suc- 
cess and  failure,  the  Russians,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  had  lost  their  original  line  of  de- 
fence; and  on  the  following  morning,  re- 
tired by  the  Moscow  road  to  Mojaisk.  In 
this  terrible  battle,  the  loss  on  each  side  had 
been  great.  Of  the  Russians,  15,000  had 
been  killed,  30,000  wounded,  and  2,000  were 
prisoners;  and  of  the  French,  12,000  had 
been  killed,  and  38,000  wounded.  Above 
thirty  generals  had  been  either  killed  or 
wounded  on  each  side.  The  French  had 
captured  thirteen  guns,  the  Russians  ten. 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Mojaisk  being 
attacked  by  the  French  advanced  guard, 
the  Russians  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  re- 
sumed their  flight :  on  the  13th  they  reached 
Fils,  a  position  a  little  in  advance  of  Mos- 
cow; and  on  the  14th  abandoned  the  capital, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  of  iis  remaining 
population,  towards  Vladimir.  About  noon 
of  the  same  day,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  army  reached  the  height  called  "  the 
Mount  of  Salvation,"  so  named  because  from 
that  eminence  the  Russian  traveller  obtains 

*  It  U  now  ascertained  as  a  fact,  that  the  confla- 
grations were  occasioned  by  the  prisoners  whom 
Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow,  had  liberated 


his  first  view  of  the  holy  city,  hardly  less 
sacred  in  his  eyes  than  Jerusalem.  The 
cry  of  "  Moscow  !  Moscow !"  ran  through 
the  lines ;  but  on  entering  the  city,  all  their 
hopes  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  were  found 
mere  illusions:  the  dwellings  of  300,000 
inhabitants  were  as  silent  as  the  wilderness 
— the  city  had  been  deserted;  and  not  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  universal  desolation. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  taken  up  their 
quarters,  than  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  chief 
market  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  This  | 
catastrophe  occurred  on  subsequent  nights ;  1 
but,  on  that  of  the  19th,  it  attained  its 
greatest  violence,  the  whole  city  being 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  exhibiting  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  vast  ocean  of  fire,  agitated  by  the 
wind.  At  length  nine-tenths  of  the  city 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
offered  no  resources  for  the  French  army.* 

The  stern  master  of  the  north  was  now 
visibly  approaching,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Frencli  army  becoming  hourly  more  diffi- 
cult ;  the  whole  forces  of  Russia  were  gather- 
ing around  it ;  and  the  determined  hostility 
of  the  peasantry,  aided  by  the  Cossacks, 
who  formed  a  vast  circle  round  Moscow, 
occupying  every  road,  prevented  the  smallest 
supplies  from  being  introduced  into  Moscow. 
These  difficulties  and  dangers  increasing 
with  fearful  rapidity,  in  conjunction  with 
the  defeat  of  Murat  by  Benningsen,  at 
Vincovo,  on  the  18th  of  October,  determined 
Napoleon  to  leave  Moscow.  Accordingly, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French  emperor 
left  that  city  at  the  head  of  about  100,000 
fighting  men,  550  pieces  of  cannon,  2,000 
artillery  waggons,  and  an  immense  and 
almost  interminable  baggage  train,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  Moscow.  The  last 
columns  of  the  grand  army  quitted  Moscow 
at  midnight  on  the  22nd,  and  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Kremlin  was  blown  up 
by  Mortier.  On  the  27th  a  bulletin  was 
issued,  announcing  that  "  Moscow  had  been 
found  not  to  be  a  good  military  position — 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  army  to  breathe 
on  a  wider  space;  and  that  all  which  re- 
mained of  that  city  waa  a  den  for  savages 
and  thieves."  The  sick  and  wounded  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Russians. 

While  the  transactions  above  narrated 
were  taking  place,  Kutusoff  had,  by  a  semi- 
circular march,  regained  the  route  to  Ka- 

from  the  various  prisons  of  the  city  prior  to  his 
evacuation,  and  whom  he  engaged  to  undertake  the 
dreadful  task. 
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louga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Smo- 
lensk road ;  but  on  ascertaining  the  aban- 
donment of  Moscow  by  the  French,  he,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  marched  towards  Malo- 
Jaioslavitz,  the  strongest  position  on  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Kalouga,  in  the  hope 
of  anticipating  the  French  in  its  occupa- 
tion ;  but  that  town  was  already  in  their 
possession.  At  midnight  of  that  day  a 
furious  assault  was  made  on  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  driven  across  the  river  Louja, 
where  the  main  army  bivouacked.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  the  French  retook 
the  place  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a 
succession  of  obstinate  contests,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  town  five  times  changed 
masters.  At  daybreak  of  the  25th,  Na- 
poleon passed  the  Louja  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring  the  strong  position  which 
Kutusoff  occupied.  He  had  scarcely  passed 
the  bridge,  when  a  party  of  Cossacks,  gal- 
loping furiously,  and  sweeping  Bome  scat- 
tered companies  of  French  before  them, 
came  full  on  the  emperor  and  his  suite. 
Napoleon  was  urged  to  seek  safety  in  flight ; 
but  he  drew  his  sword,  and  took  post  on  the 
bank  by  the  wayside.  The  wild  spearmen, 
intent  on  booty,  plunged  on  immediately, 
within  a  spear's  length  of  the  imperial  party, 
and  after  stripping  some  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  were  about  to  return;  but  Bes- 
sieres,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  coming 
up  at  the  critical  moment,  the  Cossacks  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the 
booty,  for  which  they  had  overlooked  a 
greater  prize,  on  the  field. 

Napoleon  now  deeming  it  too  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  force  the  position  occupied  by 
Kutusoff,  issued,  at  daybreak  of  the  26th, 
orders  for  a  retreat ;  the  Russian  general  at 
the  same  time,  by  some  strange  presenti- 
ment, abandoning  his  position.  On  the 
27th,  the  army  being  divided  into  three 
corps  d'armee,  passed  through  Mojaisk  on 
the  28th,  over  the  battle-field  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  on  the  29th  regained  the 
Smolensk  road,  and  the  bloody  field  of 
Borodino,  covered  with  30,000  skeletous. 

As  soon  as  Kutusoff  had  been  apprised  of 
the  French  retreat,  he  dispatched  large 
bodies  of  Cossacks  and  light  troops  to  harass 
their  rear  and  flank.  Although  only  a  few 
Cossacks,  as  yet,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  army,  the  dreadful  features  which 
were  attendant  on  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
treat began  to  appear.  From  the  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  this  dread- 
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ful  march,  hardly  a  day  elapsed  in  which 
some  new  calamity  did  not  befall  those 
hitherto  invincible  legions.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  the  corps  of  Davoust  was  de- ; 
feated  near  Wiazma,  by  Miloradovitch,  | 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  men.  But  it  was  on 
the  6th  that  the  invaders  had  to  encounter 
their  bitterest  and  most  destructive  enemy.  | 
On  that  day  the  Russian  winter  set  in  with 
unwonted  severity.  So  thick  a  murky  dark- 
ness overspread  the  firmament,  that  the 
sun  could  not  be  discerned  through  the 
atmosphere.  Whirlwinds  of  sleet,  rain,  aud 
snow  drove  full  in  the  soldiers'  faces,  and 
penetrated  their  clothes  till  their  limbs 
chilled  and  stiffened.  Their  breath  froze  as 
it  was  exhaled,  and  being  converted  into 
icicles,  hung  from  their  chins  and  beards. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  their  frightful 
sufferings.  Clouds  of  vultures  and  troops 
of  dogs  hovered  over  and  followed  the  line 
of  march,  often  pouncing  on  their  victims 
before  life  was  extinct.  So  great  had  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  retreating  columns, 
that,  from  leaving  Moscow  to  the  present 
time,  the  muster-rolls  exhibited  a  deficiency 
of  43,000  men  and  30,000  horses. 

On  the   9th  of   November  Napoleon 
reached  Smolensk.     From  that  day  to 
the  13th,  the  other  corps  of  the  French 
army  continued  to  assemble  there.  With 
great  difficulty  the  army  could  now  muster 
only  40,000  fighting  men.    These  Napoleon 
divided  into  four  columns,  nearly  equal  in 
numbers :  of  the  first,  which  included  6,000  1 
of  the  imperial  guard,  he  himself  took  the 
command,  and  marched  with  it  towards 
Krasnoi,  the  first  town  on  the  road  to 
Minsk,  and  thence  to  the  Niemen ;  the 
second  corps  was  commanded  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais ;  the  third  by  Davoust ;  and 
the  fourth,  destined  for  the  perilous  service 
of  the  rear,  and  accordingly  strengthened 
with  3,000  of  the  guard,  was  entrusted  to ; 
Ney.    The  emperor  left  Smolensk  on  the 
13th,  having  ordered  the  other  corps  to, 
follow  him  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
respectively,  thus  interposing  a  day's  march 
between  every  two  divisions.   Kutusoff,  with 
an  army  exceeding  90,000  men,  was  march- 
ing iu  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  French, ' 
whom  he  speedily  outstripped  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  their  retreat,  Milora- 
dovitch was  sent  forward  to  take  post  with 
his  Cossacks  across  the  road,  to  dispute  the 
I  passage ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  im- 
perial column  of  the  old  aud  young  guard, 
I  the  Russians,  influenced  by  the  awe 
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had  been  the  growth  of  a  hundred  victories, 
confined  their  efforts  to  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  vice- 
roy, in  his  attempt  to  force  a  passage,  lost 
above  half  his  corps ;  and  in  the  same  at- 
tempt, the  corps  of  Davoust  was  almost  an- 
nihilated. Now  that  only  the  rear-guard 
remained  to  contend  with,  Kutusoff  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  offensive. 

On  the  second  afternoon  after  he  had  left 
Smolensk,  Ney  came  in  view  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  consisting  of  80,000  men  and  a 
powerful  artillery.  The  two  armies  were 
posted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  ravine, 
which  at  this  point  intersected  the  plain. 
Kutusoff  sent  an  officer  to  summon  Ney  to 
surrender,  stating  the  amount  of  his  force, 
and  offering  permission  to  Ney  to  send  an 
officer  to  verify  his  representations  by  in- 
spection. While  the  envoy  was  still  speak- 
ing, forty  guns  opened  their  fire  on  the 
French.  Ney  exclaimed  in  anger,  "A  mar- 
shal of  France  never  surrenders ;  neither  do 
men  treat  under  fire :  you  are  my  prisoner." 
The  artillery  redoubled  its  thunder,  amidst 
which  this  "  man  of  fire,"  as  the  French  sol- 
diers termed  him,  seemed  to  feel  in  his  true 
element. 

His  whole  force  consisted  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  men  and  six  guns.  Op- 
posed were  80,000,  strong  in  cavalry  and 
artillery.  The  French  vanguard  of  1,500 
men  passed  along  the  road  into  the  ravine, 
and  dashed  up  the  opposite  side;  but  the 
Russians  met  them  at  the  top,  and  at  once 
shattered  their  feeble  column.  Ney  rallied 
them,  and  forming  them  in  reserve,  led  on 
the  main  body.  The  impetuosity  of  his 
charge  broke  and  scattered  the  first  op- 
posing line,  and  he  immediately  advanced  on 
the  second ;  but  ere  he  reached  it,  a  tem- 
pest of  cannon  and  musket-balls  whistled 
through  the  column:  it  staggered,  broke, 
and  retreated. 

Convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  force 
his  way,  the  French  marshal  returned  to  his 
former  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine,  drew  up  the  remnant  of  his  gallant 
band,  and  awaited  the  attack;  but  the 
enemy,  mindful  of  the  heroic  lesson  which 
had  been  just  read  to  them,  contented  them- 
selves with  maintaining  a  mnrderous  can- 
nonade, to  which  the  bix  French  guns 
feebly  replied.  Still  the  troops,  though 
falling  thickly,  remained  immovable,  de- 
riving confidence  from  the  tranquillity  of 
their  chief. 

At  nightfall,  Ney  gave  orders  to  retreat 


towards  Smolensk.  All  who  heard  the 
order  were  struck  with  amazement  Na- 
poleon, their  comrades,  and  France,  lay  in 
front;  it  was  proposed  that  they  should 
turn  their  backs  on  them  and  retreat  into 
a  country  which  they  had  too  much  reason 
to  detest  and  flee  from.  However,  such 
was  the  confidence  they  had  in  their  chief, 
that  they  obeyed.  They  retrograded  for  about 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  were  then  halted. 
Descending  into  a  ravine,  Ney  caused  the 
snow  to  be  cleared  away  until  the  course  of 
a  rivulet  was  exposed.  "This,"  Baid  the 
French  marshal,  "  must  be  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Dnieper.  It  will  conduct 
us  to  the  river ;  and  on  the  further  bank 
of  that  river  lies  our  safety."  The  army 
followed  its  course,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 
Dnieper.  Their  joy  was  unbounded  on 
seeing  that  river  frozen  over.  Above  and 
below  the  spot  which  they  had  reached, 
and  where  a  sharp  bend  in  the  course  of 
the  river  had  arrested  the  floating  ice,  and 
which  the  frost  had  converted  into  a  con- 
tinuous line,  the  river  was  still  unfrozen. 
An  officer  volunteered  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  ice.  He  reached  the  opposite  bank 
and  returned.  "  It  would  bear  the  men," 
he  said,  "  and  some  few  horses ;  but  a  thaw 
was  commencing,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost."  The  fatigue  and  difficulties  at- 
tending a  night-march  had  scattered  the 
troops,  on  which  account  three  hours'  time 
were  allowed  for  rallying.  This  interval  the 
intrepid  chief  spent,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
in  deep  and  placid  sleep  on  the  river-bank. 

Towards  midnight  the  troops  began  to 
pass  the  river.  Those  who  first  tried  the 
ice  warned  their  companions  that  it  bent 
under  them,  and  sunk  so  low  that  they 
were  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  The 
deep,  threatening  sounds  of  the  cracks  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  and  those  who  still  re- 
mained on  the  bank  hesitated  to  trust  them- 
selves to  so  frail  a  support.  Ney  ordered 
them  to  pass  in  single  file.  Much  precau- 
tion was  necessary,  for  large  chasms  had 
opened,  doubly  concealed  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  general  covering  of 
water.  The  men  hesitated,  but  they  were 
driven  on  by  the  impatient  cries  of  those 
who  remained  on  the  bank,  still  ignorant  of 
the  dangers  of  the  passage,  and  goaded  by 
the  constant  fear  of  the  enemy's  approach. 

The  carriages  and  cannon  attendant  on 
the  army  were  of  necessity  left  behind, 
with  those   of  the  wounded  who  were 
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unable  to  make  their  way  across.  The 
chief  of  the  hospital  department  tried  the 
experiment  of  sending  some  waggon-loads 
of  sick  and  wounded  men  across  the  ice. 
A  scream  of  agony  was  heard  when  they 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
succeeded  by  a  deep  silence.  The  ice  had 
given  way  and  all  perished,  except  one 
officer,  who  supported  himself  upon  a  sheet 
of  ice,  and,  crawling  from  one  piece  to 
another,  reached  the  bank. 

Ney  had  now  placed  the  river  between 
himself  and  the  Russian  army,  by  a  stroke 
of  promptitude  and  courage  rarely  equalled. 
He  was  in  a  desert  of  forests,  without  roads 
and  without  guides,  two  days'  march  from 
Orcha,  where  he  arrived  on  November  20th, 
with  1,500  men.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave ;"  adding.  "  I  have  300,000,000  gold 
francs  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries,  but  I 
would  sootier  have  lost  them  than  thee." 

The  \vrecks  of  "  the  grand  army,"  amount- 
ing now  to  12,000  men,  being  united  at 
Orcha,  on  the  25  th  they  began  to  push 
forward  towards  the  Berezyna.  But  Ad- 
miral Tchitchagoff,  the  general  in  command 
of  the  Moldavian  army  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Austrians,  leaving  a  division  in  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw  to  observe  their  move- 
ments, marched  on  Minsk  and  Borizoif,  to 
cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  town  there  was  a  bridge  over 
the  Berezyna,  and  on  the  possession  of  the 
town  and  the  command  of  the  bridge,  de- 
pended the  inenns  of  crossing  that  river; 
but  the  Russian  admiral  had  rendered  it 
impassable.  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  passage  elsewhere.  A 
place  above  Borizoff,  called  Studzianka,  was 
selected,  where  the  river  was  only  300  feet 
across.  The  chance  seemed  desperate,  for 
the  opposite  heights  were  occupied  by  6,000 
Russians,  and  bridges  were  to  be  constructed, 
and  the  army  was  to  defile  across  them  under 
their  fire ;  but  desperate  as  it  was,  and  this 
seeming  the  only  hope,  Napoleon  quitting 
the  road,  plunged  into  the  thick  pine  woods 
which  border  the  Berezyna,  to  conceal  his 
march.  The  joy  of  the  army  may  well  be 
imagined,  when,  in  traversing  these  forests, 
they  met  Victor's  corps  of  50,000  men, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  checking  Witt- 
genstein on  the  western  flank. 

On  November  26th,  two  bridges  were 
constructed  at  Studzianka,  and  Victor,  with 
6,000  men,  was  appointed  to  cover  the  re- 
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treat  of  bis  unhappy  comrades.  He  was 
no  sooner  attacked  by  Wittgenstein,  than 
the  confused  mass  of  soldiery  and  followers 
of  the  camp,  who  were  in  Studzianka,  rushed 
pell-mell  from  their  bivouacs  in  that  village 
towards  the  bridges.  In  the  midst  of  the 
disorder  the  bridge  for  artillery  broke,  and 
all  upon  it,  hurried  on  by  the  pressure,  were 
cngulphed  in  the  stream.  The  shriek  of 
the  perishing  multitude  rose  high  above  the 
storm  and  the  battle:  a  witness  of  the 
scene  declared,  that  for  weeks  that  horrible 
sound  never  ceased  in  his  ears.  Artillery 
and  waggons  then  poured  in  one  hurried 
press  to  the  other  bridge,  and  on  the  steep 
and  icy  bank  whole  ranks  were  prostrated 
under  their  wheels,  or  crushed  between  their 
unmanageable  weights.  The  voice  of  the 
storm,  the  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the  com- 
bined whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  bullets, 
the  bursting  of  shells,  the  cries,  the  groans, 
the  fearful  imprecations  of  the  crowd,  united 
in  as  horrible  a  concert  as  ever  was  heard 
by  human  ears.  At  nine  at  night,  Victor, 
who  till  then  had  kept  Wittgenstein  in 
check,  commenced  his  retreat,  and  opened 
a  dreadful  passage  through  the  wretched 
mass  of  fugitives  whom  he  had  hitherto 
defended.  A  rear-guard  was  still  left,  and 
the  bridge  was  allowed  to  stand  that  night ; 
but  the  wretched  band  clung  so  obstinately 
to  their  baggage  and  plunder,  that  when 
fire  was  set  to  the  bridge  on  the  following 
morning,  numbers  lost  their  lives  in  a  final 
effort  of  despair  to  swim  across  the  icy 
river,  or  to  cross  upon  the  burning  timbers. 
According  to  the  Russian  reports,  36,000 
bodies  were  found  in  the  Berezyna  after  the  \ 
thaw,  and  burned  upon  its  banks. 

The  situation  of  "  the  grand  army"  during 
the  three  days  occupied  in  passing  the 
Berezyua,  had  been  dreadful.  The  corps  of 
J  Victor  and  Oudinot,  which  had  till  then 
preserved  their  organisation,  were  now  in- 
volved in  the  common  ruin.  Provisions 
were  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  and  so  severe 
was  the  weather,  that  the  tears  which  were 
forced  by  agony  and  suffering,  froze  on  the 
checks  of  the  men. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  troops 
reached  Smorgoni,  and  Ney  having  brought 
up  the  rear-guard,  with  which  he  had  so 
heroically  protected  the  helpless  multitude 
from  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  Cossacks. 


marjliais 


Napoleon  collected  the  Fren 
around  him,  and  dictated  the  twenty-ninth 
bulletin;  and  having  appointed  Murat  to 
the  command  of  the  array,  he  set  out  for 
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Paris.  On  the  10th  he  reached  Warsaw, 
and  on  the  18th,  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the 
capital  of  France. 

After  the  departure  of  Napoleon,  the 
disorder  which  had  pervaded  all  ranks,  even 
during  his  presence,  became  uncontrollable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cold  increased  so 
much,  that  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
decaying  embers  of  the  melancholy  bivouacs 
of  the  preceding  night  were  seen  surrounded 
by  circles  of  bodies  erect  and  stiff  in  frozen 
piles,  though  life  was  perfectly  extinct. 
From  Wilna,  they  were  quickly  driven  by 
the  pursuing  Cossacks.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  the  wreck  of  the  grand  army 
arrived  at  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen,  and 
passed  that  river  on  the  ice.  The  only 
French  corps  which  now  remained  in  Russia 
were  those  of  Macdonald  and  Schwartxen- 
berg.  The  first  consisted  in  part  of  the 
Prussian  contingent  under  d'Yorck,  which 
had  been  left  in  Courland  to  hold  in  check 
the  garrisons  of  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg ; 
the  second,  of  the  Austrian  contingent, 
posted  to  awe  the  Russian  Polish  provinces. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  d'Yorck  signed 
a  convention  with  the  Russian  general, 
Diebietscb,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Prussians 
seceded  from  their  French  alliance ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Schwartzeuberg,  forming  an 
armistice  with  the  Russians,  evacuated  their 
territory.  The  heat  of  the  Russian  pursuit 
had  abated  at  the  passage  of  the  Niemen, 
and  that  of  the  Cossacks  and  other  light 
troops,  at  Kalish,  in  the  end  of  January 
of  the  ensuing  year. 


The  remnant  of  the  grand  army,  con- 
tinuing its  retreat  through  the  Polish  terri- 
tory, at  length  arrived  at  Kbrugsberg,  where 
Murat,  calling  a  council  of  war,  renounced 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1813,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Naples.  From  Konigsberg,  the  shattered 
remains  of  that  army,  amounting  to  35,000 
men,  of  seventeen  different  nations,  took 
refuge ;  and  thus  terminated  the  calamitous 
Russian  campaign  of  Moscow,  during  which 
the  French  had  lost  above  350,000  men ;  of 
whom  100,000  had  been  slain  during  the 
advance  and  retreat,  100,000  wounded  and 
captured,  and  150,000  perished  through 
want,  fatigue,  and  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. Besides  this  enormous  consumption 
of  life,  they  lost  above  100,000  horses, 
nearly  1,000  cannon,  and  20,000  ammuni- 
tion and  commissariat  carriages.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
French  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
In  the  course  of  this  fatal  campaign,  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  natives  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe  bore  the  cold  better 
than  those  of  the  northern  countries.  "  The 
natives,"  says  Laney,  who  was  chief  physician 
to  Napoleon  during  the  campaign,  "  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  bore  the  cold 
better  than  the  natives  of  the  northern  and 
moister  climates— such  as  the  Hanoverians, 
the  Dutch,  the  Prussians,  and  the  other 
German  people:  the  Russians  themselves, 
from  what  I  learned  at  Wilna,  suffered 
more  from  the  cold  than  the  French  or 
Italians." 


WELLINGTON'S  FOURTH  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN— ADVANCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMY — 

BATTLE  OF  VITTORIA. 


The  year  1813  opened  auspiciously  on  ] 
Spanish  affairs.  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
with  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Galicia  and  the  Asturiaa 
on  the  north,  were  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Everything  was  also  in 
readiness  for  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign.  The  Portuguese  had  been  re- 
stored to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  and  the 
English  army  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
reinforcements  from  home  and  convales- 
cents from  the  hospitals.  The  operations  of 
the  campaign  commenced  on  the  eastern 


coast  of  Spain,  by  the  Anglo-S 


lcihan 


army, 


to  the  command  of  which  Lieutenant 
eral  Sir  John  Murray  had  succeeded  towards 
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the  end  of  February  of  this  year.  The 
Spanish  Murcian  army,  under  Elio,  was  to 
co-operate  with  him. 

Early  in  March,  Murray  moved  into  the 
maritime  district  of  Castalla,  and  driving 
Suchefs  outposts  before  him,  established 
his  own  advanced  posts  in  the  pass  of  Biar, 
while  Elio's  corps,  extending  to  the  left, 
took  possession  of  Yecla  and  the  castle  of 
Yillena.  Early  in  April,  Suchet  assuming 
the  offensive,  surprised  and  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  Yecla,  with  the  loss  of  1,500 
men ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  post  at 
Villcna  being  insulated,  surrendered.  On 
the  12th  he  moved  forward  against  Mur- 
ray's advanced  post  at  Biar,  and  driving  it 
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through  the  pass,  on  the  following  morning 
attacked  Murray,  posted  on  the  heights  at 
Caatalla,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
pass  of  Biar.  The  French  reached  the  upper 
slope  of  the  mountain,  but  being  received 
with  a  close  volley,  within  pistol-shot,  by 
the  British  27th  regiment,  fled  headlong 
down  the  slope,  with  considerable  loss.  Re- 
pulsed in  like  manner  at  the  other  points, 
they  fled  towards  the  pass  of  Biar,  pursued 
by  Donkin,  at  the  head  of  Mackenzie's 
division.  Though  they  had  plunged  in  the 
greatest  disorder  into  the  defile,  Murray, 
satisfied  with  the  success  he  had  already 
achieved,  drew  off  Donkin's  force,  aud 
allowed  the  enemy  to  pass  the  defile  unmo- 
lested. Suchet  retired  to  his  former  posi- 
tion on  the  Xucar,  covered  by  the  strongly- 
entrenched  camp  of  San  Felippe ;  and 
Murray  withdrew  to  Alicante.  In  these 
operations,  the  allied  loss  was  700 ;  that  of 
the  enemy  about  1,200. 

As  Wellington  was  now  preparing  to 
advance  into  Spain  from  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  he  instructed  Murray  to  embark 
his  forces  at  Alicante,  and  convey  them  to 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  there  possess 
himself  of  Tarragona,  or  some  other  mari- 
time fortress,  and  then  to  co-operate  with 
the  Catalonian  armies  or  the  insurgents ;  but 
in  case  Suchet  should  come  upon  him  before 
he  had  captured  a  stronghold  in  Catalonia, 
then  to  re-embark  his  forces,  aod  returning 
to  Valencia,  attack  the  French  line  on  the 
Xucar,  before  Suchet  could  approach  to  its  I 
relief.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Murray 
sailed  from  Alicante  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  | 
came  to  anchor  off  Tarragona  on  the  2nd  of  I 
June.  The  troops  were  landed  next  morn- 
ing, and  on  the  3rd  Tarragona  was  invested. 
On  the  8th  a  practicable  breach  was  effected ; 
but  Murray,  frightened  by  reports  that 
Suchet  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  on  the  13th  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
embarked  his  forces  with  "so  unsoldierly 
haste,"  that  he  left  his  artillery — "the 
time-honoured  battering  train  of  Badajos" — 
behind  him.  On  the  17th  Lord  William 
Bentinck  arrived  from  Sicily,  and  taking 
the  command  of  the  army,  led  it  back  to 
Alicante.  In  consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  Suchet,  having  early  in  July  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  Valencia  into  Cata- 
lonia, Bentinck  crossed  the  Ebro,  and  on 
the  30th  of  July  invested  Tarragona;  but 
hearing,  before  ground  was  broken,  that 
Suchet  was  advancing  to  its  relief  with  a 
powerful  army,  he  fell  back  upon  Cambrils. 
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In  the  middle  of  August,  Suchet,  having 
destroyed  the  works  and  part  of  the  town, 
withdrew  from  Tarragona,  and  retreated  be- 
hind the  Llobregat.  Bentinck  having,  early 
in  September,  pushed  forward  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  towards  Ordal,  Suchet,  on  the 
13th,  surprised  and  defeated  that  force  with 
the  loss  of  1,000  men.  Clinton  having 
superseded  Bentinck  in  the  command,  re- 
paired the  defences  of  Tarragona.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  French  and  Anglo- 
Sicilian  forces  remained  in  Catalonia,  each 
unable  to  operate  effectually  against  the 
other. 

During  the  long  interval  in  which  the  allied 
army  had  remained  in  cantonments,  every 
effort  was  made  to  repair  the  losses  which  it 
had  suffered  during  the  late  active  campaign. 
During  the  winter  large  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  every  description  had  arrived 
from  England;  and  every  corps  and  de- 
partment of  the  army  was  brought  into  a 
state  of  complete  efficiency  for  active  service. 

At  this  period  the  allied  forces  were  dis- 
tributed in  a  very  extensive  line.  The 
main  army,  consisting  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese,  occupied  cantonments  extending 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  Portugal  to 
Lamego.  Hill,  with  the  second  division 
and  a  corps  of  Spaniards  under  Murillo, 
was  in  Estremadura.  The  army  under  the 
Duke  del  Parque  was  stationed  in  La 
Mancha;  and  the  Murcian  army,  under 
Elio,  was  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  Murcia 
and  Valencia:  the  army  of  Galicia,  com- 
manded by  Castanos,  occupied  the  frontier 
of  that  province ;  and  the  recent  levies  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  O'Donnell,  as 
an  army  of  reserve.  These  native  armies, 
forming  the  Spanish  contingent  of  50,000 
men,  were,  by  arrangement  with  the  Span- 
ish regency,  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Wellington.  At  the  same  period, 
of  the  230,000  French  troops  which  still 
remained  in  Spain,  about  70,000  were 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  under  Suchet 
The  armies  of  Portugal,  the  centre,  and  the 
south,  under  the  command  of  Joseph, 
amounting  collectively  to  about  70,000 
men,  were  spread  through  Castile  and  Leon, 
the  general  head-quarters  being  at  Madrid. 
The  army  of  Portugal  had  its  head- quarters 
at  Valladolid ;  while  those  of  the  western 
army  were  in  Toledo;  and  those  of  the 
centre  round  the  capital.  Biscay  and  Na- 
varre, to  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  were  occu- 
pied by  independent  divisions  under  Clausel 
and  Foy. 
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All  things  being  in  readiness  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  Wellington  began 
to  pnt  his  plan  into  operation  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. 
Aware  that  the  line  of  defensive  posts  on 
the  Douro  had  been  strengthened,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  them  in  the  reverse,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  and  delay  which  would  be 
required  in  forcing  them.  For  that  purpose 
he  decided  on  moving  the  left  wing  of  his 
army  across  the  Douro,  within  the  Portu- 
guese froutier;  while  the  centre  and  the 
right,  advancing  from  the  Agueda  by  Sala- 
raanca,  should  force  the  passage  of  the  Tor- 
mea,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  line  of 
the  Douro  towards  the  Carrion:  thus,  by 
constantly  threatening  them  in  flank,  he 
hoped  to  establish  a  new  basis  for  his  opera- 
tions, resting  on  the  seaports  of  Biscay  and 
the  north-western  coast  of  Spain. 

Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  May,*  the 
allied  army,  in  three  bodies,  began  that 
memorable  march,  the  forerunner  of  the 
extrication  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom  and 
fascination  of  Buonaparte's  rule.  Five  di- 
visions, with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  amount- 
ing to  40,000  men,  under  Graham,  crossed 
the  Douro,  with  orders  to  move  through 
the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  Bra- 
ganza  and  Zamora,  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  other  two  portions  of  the  army 
near  Yalladolid.  On  the  right,  Hill,  with 
the  troops  from  Estremadura,  advanced  on 
the  same  point  by  Alba  de  Tormes ;  while 
the  centre,  consisting  of  the  light  division, 
a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  Spanish  corps, 
under  the  command  of  Wellington  in  person, 
moved  forward  on  Salamanca  by  the  direct 
route.  As  the  British  commander-in-chief 
crossed  the  stream  which  separates  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and 
waving  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "Farewell 
Portugal convinced  that  the  result  of  his 
masterly  designs,  and  the  brilliant  series  of 
movements  he  was  about  to  put  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  a  successful  issue.  The 
march  of  the  Duke  del  Parque's  arrav,  and 
that  of  the  reserve  on  Andalusia,  which  were 
to  threaten  Madrid  and  the  central  pro- 

•  On  the  evening  preceding  the  march,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief entertained  the  field-officers  of  the 
army  at  dinner.  8o  secretly  had  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  march  of  the  army  been  made,  that 
even  to  the  practised  eyes  of  his  guests,  no  appearance 
of  the  operations  on  the  eve  of  execution  was  observ- 
able. After  the  company  had  had  a  fair  allowance 
of  wine,  Wellington,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  to 
one  of  his  staff "  Campbell,  it  is  about  time  to  be 


vinces  of  Spain,  commenced  on  the  12th,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  destina- 
tion at  the  same  time  as  the  allied  army. 
By  this  grand  and  comprehensive  move- 
ment, the  enemy's  position  on  the  Douro 
was  turned,  as  well  as  that  of  their  whole 
forces  on  the  south  of  the  river. 

The  movements  of  the  right  wing  and 
centre  of  the  grand  army  were  executed  so 
rapidly,  that  Villatte,  who  commanded  at 
Salamanca,  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
On  the  31st,  Wellington  having  placed  the 
right  and  centre  in  cantonments  between 
the  Tormes  and  the  Douro,  passed  the  latter 
river,  and  joined  the  corps  of  Graham,  which 
was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zamora.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  whole 
army  was  in  communication  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Douro,  between  Toro  and  the 
river  Esla. 

The  enemy,  utterly  unprepared  for  this 
movement,  having  destroyed  the  bridges  at 
Toro  and  Zamora,  abandoned  Yalladolid, 
and  commenced  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  Upper 
Ebro.  Between  Toro  and  Zamora  a  bril- 
liant cavalry  affair  occurred.  The  hussar 
brigades,  under  Colonel  Grant,  being  in  the 
advanced  guard,  fell  in  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy's  dragoons,  who  were 
immediately  charged  by  the  10th  hussars — 
the  15th  and  18th  following  in  support — and 
sustained  a  severe  loss.  On  the  4th  the 
allies  entered  Valladolid,  and  on  the  7th 
and  8th  crossed  the  Carrion  at  Palencia 
and  several  other  points,  and  occupied  both 
banks  of  the  Pisuerga,  the  enemy  retreating 
on  Burgos.  On  the  elevated  plateau  sur- 
rounding that  stronghold  the  French  army 
assembled,  amounting  to  55,000  men,  in- 
cluding 9,000  horse ;  but  finding  their  op- 
ponents too  strong  to  be  resisted,  they  de- 
stroyed, as  far  as  possible,  the  defences  of  the 
castle,  and  crossing  the  ITrbel  aud  Arlanzan, 
retreated  towards  the  Ebro  by  Briviesca. 

Thus  far  the  campaign  had  been  completely 
triumphant.  The  secret  of  the  signal  suc- 
cess of  the  British  commander-in-chief  had 
been  in  his  keeping  his  left  wing  continually 
pressing  round  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy. 
Thus,  in  conjunction  with  his  constant  prcs- 

moving— order  coffee."  Coffee  was  brought,  of  which 
the  guests  partook,  and  they  retired ;  but  were  sur- 
prised, on  leaving  their  host,  to  observe  his  bag- 
gage packed,  and  the  mules  ready  at  the  door  to 
receive  it;  and  their  surprise  was  further  increased 
when,  arriving  at  their  respective  quarters,  they 
found  their  regiments  under  arms,  assembled  on 
their  alarm-posts,  and  their  baggage  in  the  act  of 
moving  off. 
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sure  on  their  front,  he  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  every  successive  position,  however 
j  strong,  which  they  took  up  between  Burgos 
and  the  Ebro. 

The  great  object  now  of  Wellington  was 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  which  the 
enemy  had  made  every  preparation  to  defend. 
As  they  had  garrisoned  the  strong  fortress  of 
Fancorbo,  instead  of  attempting  its  reduction, 
and  continuing  the  pursuit  along  the  main 
road,  the  English  general  had  recourse  to 
the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  so  successful 
on  the  Douro.  The  army  was  therefore 
moved  to  the  left  by  the  road  to  Santander, 
and  then  traversing  a  country  of  so  difficult 
a  nature  as  to  have  been  deemed  hitherto 
impracticable  for  carriages,  crossed  the  Ebro 
at  San  Martino  and  Puente  de  Arenas ; 
the  left  wing,  under  Graham,  passing  on  the 
13th  of  June ;  the  centre,  under  Wellington 
in  person ;  and  the  right  wing,  under  Hill, 
following  on  the  next  day.  Having  passed 
the  river,  the  march  of  the  army  often  lay 
through  passes  and  defiles  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult nature.  At  times  the  strength  of  one 
hundred  men  was  required  to  drag  up  a  piece 
of  artillery ;  at  others,  the  guns  were  lowered 
down  precipices  by  ropes,  or  swayed  up  the 
rugged  goat-paths  by  the  united  efforts  of 
men  and  horses.  But  all  difficulties  were 
surmounted;  and  the  different  corps  ar- 
rived on  the  19th  at  the  stations  assigned 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria,  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  French  army  was 
taking  up  its  station  in  front  of  that  city, 
with  the  immense  pillage  of  which  it  had 
robbed  Spain  during  the  last  six  years. 

On  the  20th,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army 
was  in  position  in  the  Bayas.  The  second 
division,  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
corps,  and  some  cavalry,  formed  the  right,  and 
bivouacked  in  front  of  Puebla  de  Arlanzan,  in 
advance  of  the  river.  The  right  centre,  com- 
prising the  light  and  fourth  divisions,  the 
hussars  and  heavy  cavalry,  were  also  on  the 
left  of  the  river,  but  separated  from  the 
right  wing  by  a  mountain  range,  which 
extended  from  the  Bayas  to  the  Zadorra. 
The  left  centre,  including  the  third  and 
seventh  divisions,  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  a  league ; 
and  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  first 
and  fifth  divisions,  Pack's  and  Bradford's 
Portuguese  infantry,  and  Longa's  Spanish 
corps,  with  Bock  and  Anson's  cavalry  bri- 
gades, were  assembled  at  Murguia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Zagas,  about  six  miles 
further  up  the  stream,  for  the  purpose  of 


cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  road 
to  Bayonne.  The  sixth  division  had  been 
left  at  Medina  del  Pomar,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  magazines. 

The  position  of  the  Frenoh  was:— the 
left,  under  Gazan,  rested  on  the  heights 
which  terminate  at  La  Puebla  de  Arlanzan. 
The  centre,  under  Drouet,  extended  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Zadorra;  and  the 
right,  under  Reille,  was  stationed  near  Vit- 
toria, to  the  north  of  that  city,  and  rested 
on  some  heights,  covered  by  formidable 
field-works,  above  the  villages  of  Abechuco 
and  Gamarra  Mayor,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Zadorra.  The  mass  of  cavalry  and 
the  royal  guards  formed  a  reserve  behind 
the  centre  about  the  village  of  Gomecha. 
The  pseudo  king  nominally  commanded, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Mar- 
shal Jourdan. 

Wellington  having  made  a  careful  recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy's  position,  issued 
his  orders  for  attack ;  the  design  of  which 
was,  while  pressing  the  enemy  hard  in 
front,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by  the  only 
line  practicable  for  his  numerous  carriages, 
and  thus  expose  him  to  utter  ruin.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  daybreak  of  the  21st  of  June,  j 
amidst  rain  and  mist,  the  British  chief  put  > 
the  allied  army  in  motion  in  three  great  divi- 
sions :  the  right,  under  Hill ;  the  left,  under  , 
Graham;  and  the  centre,  under  his  own 
immediate  command. 

Hill,  with  the  right  wing,  assailed  the  \ 
enemy's  position  on  the  heights  of  Puebla, 
and  having  obtained  possession  of  it,  crossing 
the  Zadorra,  he  attacked  and  gained  the  vil- 
lage of  Subijana  de  Alava,  in  front  of  the 
left  centre  of  the  enemy.    In  the  meantime,  1 
Wellington,  with  the  centre,  had  surmounted  j 
the  heights  in  his  front,  and  had  established  j 
the  light  infantry  brigade  within  a  few  hun-  j 
dred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  j 
It  was  now  one  o'clock,  when,  on  the  i 
extreme  left,  the  fire  of  Graham's  artillery  j 
told  that  there  the  conflict  had  begun.  His 
attack  on  the  villages  of  Abechuco  nnd 
Gamarra  Mayor  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  pushing  forward  across  the 
Zadorra,  he  took  possession  of  the  road 
to  Bayonne.    The  enemy  now  finding  both 
his  flanks  in  danger,  retired  in  successive 
masses  towards  Vittoria.    Wellington,  Hill, 
and  Graham  vehemently  pressed  forward. 
For  six  miles  the  battle  resolved  itself  into 
a  running  fight  and  cannonade,  until  the 
enemy,  about  six  o'clock,  reached  his  last 
defensible  height  in  front  of  Gomecha,  about 
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a  mile  in  front  of  Vittoria,  and  where  his 
reserves  were  posted.    There  a  desperate 
stand  was  once  more  made.    For  a  while 
the  item  advance  of  the  allies  was  checked 
by  an  incessant  hurricane  of  bullets  and 
cannon-balls,  but  the  third  division  rushing 
forward,  carried  the  hill  on  the  enemy's  left ; 
immediately  a  headlong  rout  ensued.  The 
fugitives  took  to  the  most  precipitate  flight, 
making  a  clean  breach  through  the  wretched 
multitude  who  had  accompanied  the  army, 
and  closely  pursued  by  the  allied  cavalry.'*' 
Five  leagues  from  Vittoria  the  pursuit  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  allied  army.   Never  was  vic- 
tory more  complete;  never  was  a  beaten 
army  more  utterly  ruined.    The  spoil  was 
immense,  and  consisted  of  the  plunder  of 
the  French  for  the  last  six  years.    The  roads 
leading  from  the  field  of  battle  were  choked 
up  with  broken-down  waggons  stocked  with 
claret,  champagne,  and  other  costly  wines; 
others  were  laden  with  eatables,  dressed 
and  undressed ;  casks  of  brandy,  barrels,  and 
boxes  of  money,  paintings,  books,  papers, 
&c.   Among  the  spoils  were  flocks  of  sheep, 
droves  of  oxen,  horses,  mules,  parrots, 
poodles,  monkeys,  and  the  wives  and  mis- 
tresses of  the  French  officers.    The  trophies 
of  the  victors  were  the  whole  materiel  of  the 
army;  150  brass  guns,  415  caissons,  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  of  cartridges,  14,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  above  40,000  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder, fifty-six  forage  waggons,  forty-four 
forge  waggons,  the  whole  baggage  of  the 
army,  1,000  prisoners,  the  sword  of  the 
fugitive  pseudo  king,  and  the  baton  of  his 
lieutenant,  with  five-and-a-half  million  of 
dollars  which  had  been  forced  from  the 
Spaniards,  besides  two-and-a-half  million, 
the  arrears  of  the  pay  of  the  French  troops. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  5,176 ;  of  whom  1,040  were 
Portuguese,  and  558  Spanish.    That  of  the 
enemy,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
must  have  been  at  least  8,000;  but  was  un- 
questionably greater.    Precipitate  as  their 
flight  was,  they  took  great  pains  to  bear  off 
their  wounded,  and  dismounted  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  to  carry  them  on ;  they  as  carefully 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  dead,  stopping 
occasionally  to  collect  them  and  throw  them 
into  ditches,  where  they  covered  them  with 
bushes.    Many  such  receptacles  were  found 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  bodies.  The 

*  The  country  was  too  much  intersected  with 
canals  and  ditches  for  the  allied  cavalry  to  act  with 
effect  in  tbe  pursuit. 


allied  army  consisted  of  35,000  British, 
25,000  Portuguese,  and  20,000  Spauiah 
troops,  with  ninety  pieces  of  artillery ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  of  65,000  veteran  tooops. 

This  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which  the  battle  of 
Najara  had  been  fought  500  years  before, 
between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and 
Bertram  du  Guesclin,  the  commander  of 
the  French  in  the  war  of  succession  between 
Peter  the  Cruel  and  the  usurper  of  the 
Spanish  throne. 

The  pseudo  king  and  his  fugitive  troops, 
who  had  scarcely  looked  back  until  they 
had  reached  the  walls  of  Pamplona  (a  strong 
fortress  in  Navarre,  and  situated  among 
lofty  mountains,  the  offshoots  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  chain),  had  hoped  to  find  there  a  refuge. 
Joseph  was  admitted,  but  the  garrison  re- 
fusing to  open  the  gates  to  his  disorganised 
troops,  the  fugitives  attempted  to  force 
an  entrance  over  tbe  walla,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  a  fire  of  musketry.  Joseph  now 
withdrew  his  wings  from  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, except  three  divisions,  which  he  left 
in  the  valley  of  Bastan,  under  the  command  ] 
of  Gazan.  To  prevent  their  fortifying  them-  j 
selves  in  that  defensible  country,  Hill  was 
ordered,  with  brigades  of  the  second  divi-  J 
sion,  and  a  brigade  of  Portuguese,  to  ad- 
vance against  tbe  enemy  by  the  pass  of 
Lanz,  while  Dalhousie,  with  the  seventh 
division,  menaced  his  right  by  a  movement  \ 
on  San  Estevan.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  '. 
attacks,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  every 
post  which  he  successively  took  up,  and 
forced  to  seek  safety  by  a  rapid  flight  across 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  thus,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  garrisons  of  Pamplona  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian, the  whole  army  of  Joseph  had  now 
retreated  into  France. 

Whilst  this  operation  proceeded,  Wel- 
lington, with  the  first,  fourth,  and  light 
divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  \ 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Clausel,  who,  on 
learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  21st, 
had  retreated  on  Logrono.    Clausel,  how- 
ever, on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  chief,  and  discovering  : 
that  the  direct  road  to  France  was  barred 
against  him,  fell  back  on  Saragossa.  Having 
reached  that  city,  he  continued  his  retreat 
on  the  pass  of  Jaca,  where  he  entered  France, ' 
having  been  obliged,  in  his  rapid  flight,  to  . 
destroy  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Graham  was 
ordered  to  advance,  with  the  left  wing,  to 
where  Foy  was  posted,  and  intercept  his 
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retreat;  but  the  French  general,  on  hearing 
the  result  of  that  battle,  having  reinforced 
the  garrisou  of  Sebastian,  fell  back  on 
Bayonne,  and  endeavoured  to  impede  the 
pursuit  by  barricading  the  gates  of  Toloso, 
and  fortifying  the  convents  and  buildings  in 
its  vicinity.  But  Graham  quickly  drove  bim 
from  his  position,  and  forced  him  to  flee 


across  the  Bidassoa,  then  the  boundary  line 
between  France  and  Spain.  St.  Sebastian 
was  immediately  invested  by  the  first  and 
seventh  divisions;  and  Pamplona  was  placed 
under  blockade  by  a  corps  of  Spaniards, 
and  encircled  by  a  strong  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garri- 


SIEOE  OF  ST.  SEBASTIAN— BATTLES  OF  THE  PYRENEES — REDUCTION  OF  ST.  SEBAS- 
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Wellington  having  approved  of  the  plan 
of  attack  proposed  for  the  reduction  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  appointed  Graham  to  prose- 
cute the  seige,  operations  were  commenced 
on  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  on  the  17th,  the 
fortified  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew  being 
nearly  laid  in  ruins,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  Colonel  Cameron,  with  three  companies 
of  the  9th  regiment  of  foot,  advanced  to  its 
assault,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance  by 
the  garrison,  carried  the  place,  with  the  loss 
of  250  men  to  the  enemy. 

The  way  being  thus  cleared  by  the  cap- 
ture of  this  advanced  post,  batteries  were 
erected  on  the  Cbofre  sand-bills,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  TJrumea,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaching  the  river  face  of  the  fortress, 
and  enfilading  its  front  defences.  On  the 
20th  the  breaching  batteries  commenced 
their  fire ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd, 
two  breaches  being  reported  practicable, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  assault  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th ;  but  at  daybreak  of 
that  morning,  the  conflagration  of  the  burn- 
ing houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  breaches 
was  so  fearful,  that  the  assault  was  deferred 
till  night.  No  sooner  was  it  dark,  than  the 
storming  columns,  consisting  of  2,000  men 
of  the  fifth  division,  rushed  forward  from 
the  trenches.  At  first  the  assault  promised 
complete  success.  The  enemy,  thunder- 
struck at  the  rapidity  of  the  advance,  aban- 
doned the  flanking  outworks,  and  retreated 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  burning  houses. 
But  the  troops  who  had  mounted  the  breach, 
not  being  supported  with  sufficient  rapidity 
by  those  behind  them,  the  besieged,  from 
every  quarter,  poured  death  on  the  as- 
sailants— shells  from  the  citadel,  grape  from 
the  flank  defences,  grenades  and  musketry 
from  the  houses.  Confusion  became  irre- 
mediable, and  the  chances  were  so  despe- 
rate, that  Graham  sent  orders  for  the  troops 
to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  as  their  perse- 
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verance  would  be  only  an  unprofitable  sacri- 
fice of  brave  men.  In  this  untoward  affair, 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  amouuted 
to  forty-nine  officers  and  520  men.  The 
total  loss  since  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was 
1,278  men. 

The  intelligence  of  this  bloody  repulse 
being  communicated  to  Wellington,  he,  on 
the  following  day,  came  from  his  head- 
quarters to  Lesaca,  distant  about  four 
leagues  from  St.  Sebastian.  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  place  could  not  be  carried 
without  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
means  of  attack,  he  ordered  the  siege  to  be 
converted  into  a  blockade,  the  batteries  to 
be  disarmed,  and  the  guns  removed  to  Pas- 
sages, till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  battering 
train  and  warlike  stores  from  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth ;  the  trenches,  in  the  meantime, 
being  held  by  a  guard  of  800  men  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  Another  reason  for  con- 
verting the  siege  into  a  blockade  was,  that 
SouJt  was  concentrating  the  French  force* 
in  front  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
the  allied  force  was  unequal  to  the  task  of 
blockading  Pamplona,  besiege  St.  Sebastian, 
and  afford  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cover  the  double  operation. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  received  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  he  dispatched  Soult 
in  haste  from  Dresden,  to  reorganise  and 
take  the  command  of  the  French  forces 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne, 
with  the  rank  of  "  Lieutenant  of  the  Em* 
peror."  The  French  marshal  arrived  at 
Bayonne  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  reorganise  the  wreck  of 
the  different  armies  assembled  around  its 
walls,  and  to  relieve  the  fortresses  of  Pam- 
plona and  St.  Sebastian.  Without  includ- 
ing the  twelve  foreign  battalions  of  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  Spaniards,  and  garrisons- 
many  of  which  bore  a  part  in  the  subse- 
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quent  operations — he  bad  about  120,000 
men  under  his  immediate  command, 
75,000  of  whom  he  organised  into  three 
corps ; — the  right  under  Reille,  the  centre 
under  d'Erlon,  the  left  commanded  by 
Clausel,  and  a  body  of  reserve  under  Vil- 
latte.  The  cavalry,  amounting  to  6,000 
men,  were  distributed  into  two  divisions  of 
dragoons  and  one  of  light  cavalry.  Before 
taking  the  field,  he  addressed  a  spirited  bul- 
letin to  the  army,  in  which  he  proclaimed 
his  determination  to  lead  them  to  fresh  vic- 
tories and  the  humiliation  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

To  oppose  this  force,  the  British  com. 
mander-in-chief  had  70,000  Anglo-Portu- 
guese, of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry  and 
infantry  (which  latter  were  not  of  much  use 
in  mountain  warfare),  and  nearly  25,000 
Spaniards;  but  the  last-named  force  was 
more  than  fully  compensated  by  the  nume- 
rous national  guards  whom  the  French  mar- 
shal had  power  to  summon  to  his  standard, 
and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Pyrenean  passes  in  which 
the  contest  was  about  to  take  place. 

The  French  forces  occupied  the  whole 
northern  issues  of  the  Pyrenean  passes,  from 
that  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  east,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  on  the  west.  The 
principal  passes  of  the  "Western  Pyrenees  were 
occupied  by  the  allied  army,  on  a  mountain 
line  of  about  eleven  leagues  in  length,  cor- 
responding in  extent  to  that  of  the  French, 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it ;  the  advanced 
posts  being,  in  some  cases,  only  one  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  masses  at  half-cannon 
shot.  Soult's  head-quarters  were  at  Ascain ; 
those  of  Wellington  at  Lesaca,  nearly  oppo- 
site.* But  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  two  positions.  The  allied  columns,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  inaccessible 
ridges,  could  only  communicate  with,  or 
receive  support  from  each  other  by  a  cir- 
cuitous march  of  some  days  in  the  rear; 
whereas  the  enemy,  who  were  grouped  in 
the  plain,  could  at  pleasure  throw  the 
weight  of  their  forces  against  the  weakest 

*  The  life  of  the  British  chief  while  in  these  quar- 
ters, as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  a  scene  of  unwearied 
exertion  and  toil.  *'  I  hare  seen  him,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  Military  Sketch  Book,  "  working  with  an 
energy  which  often  threatened  his  life.  He  rode  so 
much  one  week,  that  he  was  confined  for  several 
succeeding  days  to  his  bed ;  and  I  have  seen  his 
fifteen  valuable  English  chargers  led  out  by  the 
groom  to  exercise,  with  scarcely  any  flesh  upon  their 
bones — so  active  and  vigilant  was  their  noble  rider, 
and  so  much  were  bis  horses  used.   Every  day 


part  of  the  allied  line,  before  succour  could 
be  obtained  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
position. 

The  situation  of  the  allied  army  was: — the 
right  wing  covered  the  direct  approaches 
to  Pamplona  from  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port. 
Byng's  brigade  of  the  second  division,  and 
Murillo's  division  of  Spanish  infantry,  occu- 
pied the  Roncesvalles  passes,  supported  by 
the  fourth  division,  under  Cole,  at  Biscaret ; 
whilst  the  third  division,  under  Picton,  was 
in  reserve  at  Olague.  The  right  of  the  centre, 
under  Hill,  consisting  of  the  other  two  bri- 
gades of  the  second  division,  and  Amarante's 
Portuguese,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Bastan, 
and  guarded  the  passes  near  Maya,  distant 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  Roncesvalles 
pass  ;  Campbell's  Portuguese  brigade  being 
detached  to  Alduides,  within  the  French 
territory.  On  Hill's  left  were  the  seventh 
and  light  divisions,  under  Dalhousie  and 
Alten ;  the  first  posted  at  the  pass  of 
Echellar,  the  second  on  the  heights  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  in  the  town  of  Vera.  The 
sixth  division,  under  Pack,  was  in  reserve  at 
St.  Estevan,  to  support  the  troops  at  Maya 
or  Echellar,  as  occasion  might  require. 
Longas*  Spanish  division  was  posted  in  the 
interval  between  the  light  division  and 
Giron's  Spaniards,  who  occupied  the  heights 
and  high  road  about  Irun;  whilst  in  the 
rear  of  Giron,  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
composed  of  the  first  and  fifth  divisions, 
under  Graham,  and  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  were  posted  on 
the  heights  of  San  Marcial.  At  the  southern- 
most point  included  in  the  allied  position, 
8,000  Spaniards,  under  CDonnell,  were 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  Pamplona. 

Soult's  first  object  was  to  relieve  Pam- 
plona, which  had  now  provisions  remaining 
for  only  ten  (lavs.  For  this  purpose  he  deter- 
mined to  make  simultaneous  attacks  on  the 
passes  of  Roncesvalles  and  Maya.  Accord- 
ingly, at  daybreak  of  the  25th  of  July,  Sonlt, 
with  10,000  men,  attacked  Byng's  brigade 
and  Murillo's  Spaniards,  amounting  to 
5,000  men,  and  of  whom  more  than  two- 

during  the  siege  of  8t  Sebastian,  I  saw  him,  un- 
attended by  his  SUIT,  riding  oy  my  window,  in  a 
narrow  street  of  Ren  teres,  on  his  way  to  the  be- 
sieged fortre&s,  nccom  panted  by  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  and  , 
dressed  in  a  plain  gray  coat,  white  cravat,  and 
cocked  hat,  evidently  intent  on  the  matters  of  the 
siege ;  this  was  upwards  of  thirty  miles  a-day  for  a 
ride  between  breakfast  and  dinner;  but  he  has 
often  ridden  double  that  distance,  over  the  worst 
roads  and  in  the  worst  of  weather." 
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third*  were  Spanish,  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Alcobtsear,  5,000  feet  above  the  lerel  of 
the  tea,  who  undauntedly  maintained  their 
position  till  Cole  moved  np  to  their  rapport 
with  RovA  hr.%*de  of  the  fourth  division. 
The  allies  resolutely  held  their  ground  till 
their  right  was  tamed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  Cole  deemed  h  prudent  to 
withdraw  in  the  night  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  troops  in  that  quarter,  in  the 
▼alley  of  Zubiri. 

While  the  past  of  Roncesralka,  on  the 
allied  right,  was  forced,  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict wm  raging  at  that  of  Maya.  Soon  after ; 
Soult's  attack   had  commenced,  d'Erlon 1 
advanced  against  the  British  centre  at  the  I 
Maya  pass.    The  French  general  had  sol 
skilfully  marked  his  approach,  that  his! 
troops  were  nearly  at  the  summit  of  the 
defile  before  they  were  perceived.     The ' 
pickets  and  light  companies  made  a  despe- 
rate defence,  till  the  regiments  were  suc- 
cessively brought  up.     The  contest  was 
long  and  severe,  and  the  slaughter  terrible, 
the  ascent  being  literally  blocked  up  with 
piles  of  the  slain.    But  all  was  in  vain. 
Sullenly,  and  foot  by  foot,  the  allies  gave 
way  to  the  last  ridge  of  the  pass,  and  were 
about  to  abandon  the  crest  of  the  heights, 
when  Barnes  came  up  with  a  brigade  of  the 
seventh  division,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  first  ridge. 
But  though  that  part  of  the  heights  re- 
gained by  Barnes  was  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  would  have  enabled  the  allies  to 
recover  it,  Hill,  learning  that  the  pass  of 
Itoncesvalles  had  been  abandoned,  withdrew 
in  the  night  to  the  heights  of  Irurita,  in 
rear  of  Eli  rondo. 

On  the  following  day,  Cole  continued  his 
retrograde  movement  down  the  valley  of 
Itoncesvalles,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
was  joined  by  Picton,  who  brought  up  the 
third  division,  and  assumed  the  command. 
Sonlt— whose  march  had  been  delayed  by  a 
thick  fog — coming  up,  Picton  retired  to  some 
strong  ground  in  front  of  Zubiri,  and  offered 
battle,  which  the  French  marshal  declining, 
the  retreat  was  continued,  on  the  27th,  to 
a  position  on  the  heights  of  Sorauren,  in 
front  of  the  villages  of  Huarte  and  Villaba, 
thus  covering  the  blockade  of  Pamplona. 

"When  Wellington,  who  was  witn  the  left 
of  the  army,  superintending  the  opera- 
tions before  St.  Sebastian,  heard  of  these 
disasters,  giving  orders  to  Graham  to  con- 
vert the  siege  of  that  fortress  into  a  blockade, 
he  hurried  off  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
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on  his  way  sent  orders  to  the  sixth  tad 
vrenth  divisions  to  form  on  the  left  of 
Picton  and  Cole's  dirwxocs.  who  were  m 
position  in  front  of  Pamplona.  The  lieu 
division  was  directed  to  jruaxd  the  cc-nmu- 
nieation  betwrea  Graham  and  the  mm 
body  of  the  army ;  and  fid  was  directed  to 
station  himself  in  the  passes  between  A!- 
man  do*  and  Lanx,  in  front  of  Lixasso.  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy  gain  in » 
possession  of  the  road  between  Pampkmj 
and  St.  Sebastian. 

Wellington  first  reached  Hill's  quarter? 
at  Bastan ;  thence  starting  at  racing  sped 
for  Sorauren,  he  joined  the  Picton  post  on 
the  27th,  as  the  troops  were  taking  up  their 
ground.  A  Portugese  battalion  (Camp- 
bell's Portuguese  brigade  had  just  joined) 
first  recosniiins  him,  raised  a  cry  of  ior, 

DO  4  4  •  1 

and  the  shrill  clamour  caught  up  by  the 
next  regiments,  swelled  as  it  ran  along  the 
line  into  that  stern  and  appalling  shoot 
which  the  British  soldier  is  wont  to  give  ct 
the  eve  of  battle,  and  which  no  enemy  ever 
heard  unmoved.  The  only  hostile  move- 
ment that  day  was  a  sharp  skirmishing  fire 
of  musketry  along  the  front  of  the  line. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  French 
army  was  formed  on  a  mountain  ridge 
fronting  the  allied  position.  Before  any 
hostile  movement  had  taken  place,  the  sixth 
division  under  Pack  came  up,  and  wis 
formed  across  the  valley  in  front  of  the 
fourth  division.  This  disposition  had  scarce? 
been  completed,  when  Soult  pushed  for- 
ward a  large  force  from  the  village  of  So- 
rauren, with  the  intention  of  penetraung 
the  valley  and  turning  the  left  of  the  allied 
position,  when  his  troops  found  themselves 
in  a  circle  of  fire.  In  front  they  were  met 
by  the  sixth  division ;  on  their  left  and  rear 
they  were  assailed  by  the  fourth  division 
and  Campbell's  Portuguese ;  while  the  de- 
tached brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  sud- 
denly crowning  the  heights,  opened  a  de- 
structive fire  on  their  right  and  rear.  To 
extricate  them,  a  division  of  their  comrado 
assailed  the  heights  on  which  the  left  of  the 


fourtl 


i  division 


was  posted,  and  comiug 


contact  with  the  seventh  Portuguese  cacs- 
dores,  drove  them  from  their  station ;  bat 
the  ca^adores,  being  supported  by  Rw 
brigade,  rallied,  and  drove  the  enemy  wH" 
great  loss  down  the  heights. 

The  French  now  made  a  powerful  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  the  hill  abo« 
the  village  of  Zubaldica,  defended  by  the 
40th  and  the  two  Snaniah  rcrimenti  of 
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Pravia  and  El  Principe.  One  of  the  Span- 
ish regiments  giviug  way,  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  height; 
but  the  40th,  with  a  charge  of  bayonets, 
quickly  drove  them  back.  A  general' attack 
was  then  made  on  the  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, and  a  contest  of  the  most  desperate 
character  ensued.  Four  times  the  assault 
was  renewed  and  repelled.  "  The  vehement 
shout  and  shock  of  British  soldiers  always 
prevailed;  and,  at  last,  with  their  ranks 
thinned,  tired  limbs,  and  hearts  hopeless 
from  repeated  failures,  the  assailants  were 
so  abashed,  that  three  British  companies 
sufficed  to  bear  down  a  whole  brigade." 
In  Wellington's  phrase,  it  was  "  fair  blud- 
geon-work." The  French  advanced  with 
cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  to  peuetratc  the 
position  with  the  bayonet.  The  fourth 
division  sternly  waited  their  approach,  re- 
ceiving their  fire  till  the  enemy  was  only 
a  few  paces  distant,  when,  pouring  in  a 
volley,  and  charging  at  the  same  instant, 
they  drove  them  down  the  heights  in  the 
greatest  confusion  and  with  prodigious  loss. 
In  every  part  of  the  line  the  battle  was  in 
favour  of  the  allies,  except  where  a  Portu- 
guese regiment  was  statioued,  which  being 
overpowered,  the  enemy  established  them- 
selves on  its  station  ;  but  they  were  quickly 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  'vantage 
ground  they  had  gained  by  the  advance 
of  Ross's  brigade.  During  the  29th  of  July, 
botli  armies  remained  in  position  without 
firing  a  shot. 

Hopeless  of  penetrating  the  allied  line 
and  thus  relieving  Pamplona,  Soult  now 
manoeuvred  on  his  right,  with  the  view  of 
falling  on  Hill  and  turning  the  left  of  the 
allies,  and  thus  rnise  the  siege  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. But  Wellington  perceiving  his 
dauger,  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack. 
While  the  enemy's  central  position  at  So- 
rauren,  opposite  to  the  heights  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  the  bloody  conflict  on 
the  28th,  was  attacked  by  Wellington, 
Picton  was  ordered,  with  his  division,  to 
move  by  the  valley  of  Zubiri,  and  turn 
the  enemy's  left,  while  Dalhousie,  with  the 
seventh  division,  should  possess  himself  of 
the  ridge  in  front  of  his  position,  and  thus 
turn  Soult's  right.  These  mauceuvres  were 
completely  successful.  Sorauren  was  car- 
ried by  storm,  and  the  enemy  pursued  up 
the  valley  of  Lanz,  as  far  as  Olague. 

While  Wellington  a  second  time  was 
gathering  laurels  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Sorauren,  Hill's  corps,  not  exceeding  10,000 
men,  was  attacked  by  d'Erlon,  who  had 
20,000  troops  uudcr  his  commaud,  ou  the 
heights  iu  rear  of  Lizasso.  The  English 
general  being  outflanked  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  a  strong 
and  rugged  ridge  about  a  mile  in  his  rear, 
where  he  resolutely  maintained  his  ground. 

Soult's  situation  had  now  become  most 
hazardous.  The  allies  were  hurrying  up 
from  all  sides  to  encompass  him,  and  only 
one  line  of  retreat  was  open — that  by  the 
pass  of  Dona  Maria.  lie  and  his  army 
were  now  nearly  surrounded,  and  must 
have  surrendered,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  three  marauding  soldiers  of  the  British 
army  apprised  him  of  his  danger.  Hurry- 
ing rapidly  to  the  defiles  of  Yanzi  and 
Echellar,  leading  to  the  Lower  Bidassoa, 
he  passed  just  at  the  moment  that  the  light 
division  and  Longa's  Spaniards  were  coming 
up  to  close  them. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  eight  days'  opera- 
tions which  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees 
had  occupied,  the  loss  of  the  allies  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  7,096; 
that  of  the  enemy,  according  to  their  own 
admission,  15,000;  but  considering  their 
propensity  to  cloak  their  misfortunes,  it  no 
doubt  much  exceeded  that  number.  The 
prisoners  alone  amounted  to  7,000. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  the  French,  at  all 
points,  evacuated  the  Spanish  territory,  and 
both  armies  resumed  nearly  the  positions 
which  they  held  prior  to  Soult's  irruption. 
To  provide  against  future  attacks,  Welling- 
ton ordered  the  passes  of  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees to  be  strengthened  by  the  construction 
of  redoubts  and  intrenchments. 

The  battering  train  and  materiel  having 
arrived  from  England,  the  siege  of  St.  Se- 
bastian was  resumed.  The  heavy  guns 
which,  at  its  suspension,  had  been  shipped 
at  Passages,  were  on  August  Gth  relanded, 
and  the  whole  placed  in  battery.  On  the 
27th  the  batteries  opened  fire;  and  by 
sunset  of  the  30th,  the  old  breach  was  re- 
opened, and  a  new  one  effected  about  a 
stoue's-throw  from  the  former.  The  storm- 
ing was  ordered  for  the  30th,  at  noon-day, 
the  time  of  low-water. 

The  column  of  attack  was  composed  of 
Robinson's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  the 
stormers  consisting  of  750  men  of  the  52nd  | 
regiment,  the  brigade  of  guards,  the  German  | 
legion,  and  the  fourth  division,  which  had  , 
been  expressly  deputed  by  Wellington  for  the 
purpose ;  but  General  Leith,  not  willing  to  ; 
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endure  the  slight  shown  to  his  division,  pnt 
Robinson's  men  in  front.    The  assaulting 
column  had  no  sooner  reached  the  middle 
of  the  Ururoea,  than  they  were  assailed  by 
so  dreadful  a  tempest  of  grape,  musketry, 
canister,  shells,  and  grenades,  that  the  bed 
of  the  stream  was  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
bodies  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Un- 
daunted, however,  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  and  clambering  up  the  face  of 
the  ruins,  they  gained  its  summit ;  but  be- 
yond it  they  could  not  pass — the  retrench- 
ments were  insurmountable;  and  an  im- 
movable barrier  of  steel  was  presented  by 
the  garrison.    Recede,  however,  the  brave 
assailants  would  not,  but  remained  in  close 
and  desperate  strife  with  their  opponents. 
The  slaughter  was  tremendous.    The  attack 
on  the  lesser  breach  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Major  Snodgrass,  had  been  eqnally 
■nsucoessful.  After  two  hours'  mortal  strife, 
the  summits  of  both  breaches  had  been 
swept  clear  by  the  fire  of  the  garrison ;  not 
a  living  man  was  to  be  seen  on  either. 
Failure  now  seemed  inevitable;  but  as  a 
last  resource,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Dickson,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  the 
fire  of  fifty  heavy  guns  was  directed  against 
the  high  curtain  which  impeded  the  en- 
trance of  the  assailants,  the  balls  and  shells 
passing  over  the  stormers  within  a  con  pie  of 
feet.    In  a  few  minutes  the  obstruction  was 
shattered  to  atoms,  and  the  ramparts  strewed 
with  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  defenders. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  mine,  charged  with 
barrels  of  gunpowder  and  other  combusti- 
bles (placed  behind  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  and  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  assailants),  being  fired  by  a  shell  from 
the  British  mortars,  exploded,  and  blew 
into  the  air  300  grenadiers  who  stood 
over  it.    Before  the  suffocating  smoke  had 
cleared  off,  the  stormers  sprang  over  the 
ruined  parapet,  and,  with  an  appalling  shout, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  rampart. 
The  besieged  rallied,  and  a  fierce  encounter 
ensued;  but  the  increasing  numbers  and 
vehemence  of  the  assailants  prevailed.  Right 
and  left  the  works  were  cleared,  and  the 
besiegers  poured  impetuously  down  into  the 
town.    There  the  furious  strife,  which  had 
raged  during  three  hours  at  the  walls,  was 
renewed ;  the  besieged  fighting  with  despe- 
rate courage,  from  house  to  honse  and 
street  to  street ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late 


hour  in  the  evening,  that  the  gallant  band 
retired  into  the  castle,  which,  after  sustain- 
ing a  siege,  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
1,200  effective  men,  and  upwards  of  500 
sick  and  wounded,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war.  The  loss  of  the  allies,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
blockade,  had  been  2,500  men. 

The  capture  of  St.  Sebastian  was  followed 
by  scenes  of  atrocity  and  outrage  fearful  to 
record.  The  inhabitants  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbarity  by  the  drunken  and 
infuriated  soldiery,  and  the  profligate  camp- 
followers. 

On  the  day  on  which  St.  Sebastian  was  re- 
duced, the  battle  of  San  Marcial  was  fought 
on  the  heights  from  which  the  battle  takes  its 
name,  between  the  Spanish  army,  under 
Freyre,  covering  that  fortress,  and  the 
French  army,  under  Marshal  Soult.  The 
object  of  Soult  was  the  relief  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. The  Spanish  army  consisted  of  1 ,800 
men,  supported  on  the  left  by  the  British 
first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  of 
the  fourth  division;  and  on  the  right  by 
the  light  division,  InghYs  brigade,  and  the 
Portuguese  brigade  of  the  fourth  division. 
At  day  break  of  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
August,  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  crossed 
the  fords  in  front  of  the  Spanish  position,  and 
resolutely  ascended  the  heights,  hut  wore 
met  with  great  firmness  by  the  Spaniards. 
While  the  enemy  was  ascending  the  face  of 
the  heights,  Wellington  appeared  in  front  of 
the  line.  The  Spanish  troops  expressed 
their  icy  and  confidence  by  loud  and  re- 
peated acclamations,  snd  charging  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet,  dashed  down  the 
hill  so  vehemently,  that,  panic-struck,  the 
French  plunged  headlong  into  the  river. 
There  the  pontoon  bridge,  which  at  the  same 
moment  gave  way  under  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  the  fugitives,  occasioned  a  ter- 
rible loss  of  life. 

Dnring  this  attempt  to  force  the  high  or 
direct  road  to  St.  Sebastian,  Clausel's  co- 
lumns, which  had,  at  Vera,  endeavoured  to 
force  the  road  leading  through  Oyarxun  to 
the  left,  were  resisted  by  the  brigades  ot 
"Barnes  and  Inglis,  and  driven  across  the 
Bidassoa  with  great  slaughter. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  in  these  engage- 
ments, was  3,fi00  in  killed,  wounded,  sod 
prisoners;  while  that  of  the  allies  was  2,500. 
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Am  a  the  fall  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  two 
hostile  armies  remained  inactive  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Bidasaoa,  which  forms 
the  boundary  line  between  France  and 
Spain,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the 
mountains  (except  at  the  passes  of  I  run, 
Roncesvalles,  &c.)  rise  so  abruptly,  as  to 
form  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
the  two  countries.  On  the  faces  of  these 
mountains,  the  pickets  of  both  armies  were 
posted;  whilst  the  advanced  sentries  were 
separated  only  by  the  river,  which,  iu  many 
places,  was  only  thirty  yards  across.  Duriug 
this  interval  the  belligerents  were  sedulously 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  campaign.  Soult  occupied 
himself  in  constructing  chains  of  intrenched 
camps  and  redoubts;  Wellington  in  making 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Frauce. 

Early  in  October,  the  troops  having  been 
called  down  from  the  bleak  mountain-tops 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  their  gloomy 
narrow  passes,  where  they  had  been  hutted 
and  encamped  for  more  than  two  months,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  dark  and  stormy  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  that  month,  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa.  The 
fifth  division  enjoyed  the  houour  of  plant- 
ing the  British  ensign  on  the  French  soil. 


ritory,  the  commander-in-chief  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  allied  army,  prescribing 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  passing  the 
frontier.  He  told  the  officers  and  soldiers 
to  remember,  "  that  their  natious  were  at  war 
with  France  solely  because  the  ruler  of  the 
French  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace, 
but  wanted  to  submit  them  to  his  yoke."  He 
also  told  them  "  not  to  forget  that  the  worst 
of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy,  in  his 
profligate  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of 
liia  soldiers,  and  their  cruelties  towards  the 
unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
those  countries;"  aud  that  "  to  avenge  that 
conduct  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
France  would  be  unmanly,  and  unworthy  of 
the  allied  nations."  These  orders  he  en- 
forced most  strictly ;  and  whenever  ho  found 
any  portion  of  the  British  troops  attempting 
to  plunder  the  French  peasantry,  he  not  only 
punished  the  offenders,  but  he  placed  the 
whole  regiment  or  brigade  to  which  they 
belonged  under  arms,  to  prevent  further 
offences.  Several  British  and  Spanish  sol- 
diers were  hanged ;  and  some  officers  were 
sent  to  England,  for  neglecting  to  suppress 
the  offences  of  their  men.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  restrain  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  were  too  strongly  im- 


From  three  successive  positions  the  enemy  pressed  with  a  remembrance  of  French 
was  driven  with  perfect  success.  Though 
the  allied  centre  met  with  a  more  sturdy 
opposition,  being  equally  successful,  the 
euemy  was  dispossessed  of  the  strong  moun- 
tain of  La  Rhune,  in  front  of  the  pass  of  Vera, 
and  which  was  the  key  of  his  position.  The 
loss  of  the  allies,  in  thus  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  French  territory,  was  about 
1,500  men ;  that  of  the  euemy,  about  one 
hundred  less. 

Thus,  with  one  foot  firmly  planted  on  the 
soil  of  France,  Wellington  waited  until  the 
reduction  of  Pamplona  would  disengage  the 
remainder  of  his  force  from  the  service  of 
covering  the  blockade.  The  surrender  of 
that  fortress,  which  took  place  on  the  81st 
of  October,  having  at  length  removed  the 
obstacles  which  had  trammelled  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  chief,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember the  allied  troops  prepared  to  march 
in  full  force  into  France.  But  before  trans- 
ferring hit  operation*  to  the  French  ter- 


atrocities  in  their  respective  countries,  not 
to  cherish  a  fierce  desire  of  retaliation. 
But  viudictive  demonstrations  could  not  be 
tolerated.  Not  being  able  to  restrain 
Freyre's  troops,  he  ordered  them  to  retreat 
within  the  Spanish  frontier.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  took  care  to  nip  in  the  bud  all 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  French  pea. 
santry  to  establish  a  system  of  guerilla  war- 
faro.  Fourteen  rustics,  who  had  been  taken 
at  the  pass  of  Echellar  in  the  act  of  firing 
on  the  allied  troops,  were  marched  to 
Passages  and  shipped  to  England — a  pro- 
ceeding which  struck  so  great  terror  into 
the  Pyrencau  peasantry,  that  thenceforward 
they  preserved  the  most  peaceful  demeanour, 
and,  under  all  hostile  feeling,  willingly  sup- 
plied the  allied  army  with  stores  of  sub- 
sistence, which  all  the  rigour  of  the  French 
forced  regulations  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain. 

During  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  gar- 
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rison  of  Pamplona,  Soult  had  strengthened 
the  strong  position  which  he  had  taken  on 
the  Nivelle,  by  the  formation  of  threo  lines 
of  defence,  one  behind  the  other,  on  the 
line  of  hills  which  stretched  from  the  sea 
and  St.  Jcan-de-Luz,  on  the  right,  to  St. 
Jcan-Pied-de-Port  on  the  left,  about  twelve 
miles  in  extent.  Besides  the  three  camps 
of  Epilette,  Suraidc,  and  Serrcs,  the  posi- 
tion was  protected  by  numerous  field-works, 
constructed  on  every  eminence  where  the 
line  was  not  secured  by  the  obstacles  of 
uature.  This  position  was  defended  by 
70,000  combatants. 

To  assail  this  position,  which  in  strength 
and  solidity  equalled  that  of  Torres  Vedras, 
Wellington,  on  the  10th  of  November,  pre- 
pared for  a  general  attack.  Soon  after  mid- 
night, the  troops  having  silently  fallen  under 
arms,  began  to  descend  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. By  the  dawn  of  day,  having  reached 
the  verge  of  the  Hue  of  outpickets,  they 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ground,  the  in- 
tervening space  coucealing  thera  from  the 
enemy. 

At  daybreak  the  signal  gun  was  fired, 
and  the  attack  began  with  a  brisk  can- 
nonade, and  a  skirmish  along  the  whole 
line.  The  fortified  outworks  on  the  lesser 
Rhine  and  in  front  of  the  village  of  Sarre 
having  been  carried,  the  heights  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nivelle  were  attacked  and 
won,  after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  now  nightfall,  and 
the  allies  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
enemy's  rear,  Soult  took  advantage  of  the 
darkness,  aud  abandoned  the  whole  of  his 
fortified  line  to  the  victorious  army.  The 
result  of  these  splendid  operations  was  the 
capture  of  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  1,100 
prisoners,  aud  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores  and  ammunition.  The  loss  of  the 
victors,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  2,694 ; 
that  of  the  enemy,  near  3,000.  Next  morn- 
iug  Soult  retired  into  his  intrenched  camp, 
which  he  had  constructed  in  front  of  Ba- 
youne.  The  allied  army  went  into  canton- 
ments between  the  Nivelle  and  the  sea, 

*  Though  tho  bad  weather  pat  a  stop  to  military 
operation*,  it  did  not  restrain  the  officers  of  the 
army  from  enjoying  the  *  ports  of  the  field.  "Lord 
Wellington'*  fox-hounds,"  Bays  the  author  of  the 
Subaltern,  "  were  unkennelled,  and  he  himself  took 
the  field  regularly  twice  a-week,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
denizen  of  Leicestershire,  or  any  other  sporting 
county  in  England.  I  need  not  add,  that  few 
pack*  in  any  county  could  be  better  attended.  Not 
that  the  homes  of  all  the  hunUmen  were  of  the  best 
breed,  or  of  the  gayest  appearance ;  but  what  was 
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in  which  they  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  November  and  the  early  part 
of  December,*  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather. 

Since  the  battle  aud  passage  of  the  Ni- 
velle, the  allies  occupied  only  the  confined 
space  between  the  sea  and  the  Nive,  and 
were  thus  cut  off  from  the  country  beyond 
that  river,  which  afforded  large  supplies 
to  the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
weather  cleared,  and  the  state  of  the  roads 
permitted,  Wellington  determined  to  cross 
the  Nive,  and  drive  back  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced posts  from  the  ground  they  occupied 
between  that  river  and  the  Adour. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
Sir  John  Hope  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Bayonnc,  and  drove  the  French  left  wing 
under  the  cannon  of  Bayonnc ;  Hill  and 
Bcrcsford  at  the  same  time  attacking  the 
enemy's  centre,  and  effecting  the  passage  of 
the  Nive  at  the  two  points  of  Cam  bo  and 
Ustaritz.  The  allies  being  now  established 
on  the  Adour,  by  which  they  could  inter- 
cept its  navigation,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy,  Soult,  on  the  10th, 
advanced  from  Bayonne  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  amounting  to  60,000  men,  to 
attack  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  under  Sir 
John  Hope,  which  mustered  only  80,000  com- 
batants. The  coutest  lasted  during  the  day 
The  Portuguese  corps  soon  broke,  and  some 
of  the  English  regiments  began  to  waver. 
At  that  moment  Wellington  came  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  riding  up  to  the  troops 
spent  by  incessant  fighting,  said,  "  Yoa 
must  keep  your  ground,  my  lads, — there  is 
nothing  behind  you — charge."  Instantly 
a  loud  hurrah  was  raised,  and,  as  if  the  in- 
domitable soul  of  their  leader  had  passed 
into  their  hearts,  they  sprang  forward  with 
renewed  rigour  and  drove  the  enemy  before 
them. 

Soult  now  resigning  all  hope  of  pene- 
trating the  left  of  the  allied  army,  deter- 
mined to  attack  its  right  under  Hill,  posted 
on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Nive.  Accord- 
ingly, at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 

wanting  in  individual  splendour,  was  made  up  by 
the  number  of  Nimroda  t  nor  would  it  be  ca*y  to 
discover  a  field  more  fruitful  in  laughable  occur- 
rences, which  no  man  more  heartily  enjoyed  than 
the  gallant  marquis  himself.  When  the  hounds 
were  out,  he  was  no  longer  commander  of  the 
forces,  the  general-in-chief  of  three  nations,  and  the 
representative  of  three  sovereigns)  but  the  gay, 
merry,  country  gentleman,  who  rode  at  everything, 
and  laughed  as  loud  when  he  fell  himself  aa  when 
he  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  brother  i 
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13tli,  issuing  from  his  intrenched  camp  with 
35,000  men,  he  marched  against  Hill's  force, 
mustering  13,500  infantry.  The  French 
marshal's  position  favoured  his  design.  By 
means  of  his  internal  line  of  communication, 
he  had  but  three-quarters  of  a  league  to 
march  ;  whilst  the  allies,  proceeding  by  the 
outer  circle,  would  have  to  travel  three 
leagues  before  they  could  succour  their  com- 
rades. But  Wellington  having  divined  Soult's 
desigu,  had,  early  on  that  morning,  advanced  | 
with  the  sixth  and  fourth  divisions,  and 
part  of  the  third,  towards  the  threatened 
point.  But  before  these  succours  arrived, 
Hill  had,  with  the  unaided  valour  of  his 
corps,  defeated  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
French  marshal.  In  this  splendid  but  un- 
equal contest  (universally  admitted  one  of 
the  most  desperate  which  occurred  during 
the  war),  the  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  2,500;  while  that  of  the 
enemy  exceeded  3,000.    The  total  loss  of 


the  allies  in  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  was 
650  killed  and  3,907  wounded.  According 
to  the  French  reports,  the  English  loss  was 
0,000 :  but  this  return  was  about  as  correct 
as  Soult's  report  to  the  minister  of  war, 
that  the  loss  of  the  allies,  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  December,  amounted  to  12,000  men, 
and  that  on  the  11th  alone  he  had  taken 
1,200  prisoners;  whereas  the  total  loss  of 
prisoners  by  the  allies,  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th,  both  inclusive,  was  but  50  k  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  two  German  regiments 
left  the  French  and  joined  the  allies. 

After  this  fierce  and  stormy  contest,  the 
allied  army  went  into  cantouments  for  about 
five  weeks,  during  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  impracticable  condition 
of  the  roads.  Soult  withdrew  the  main 
body  of  his  army  from  Bayonne,  and 
marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ad  our 
towards  Dax,  which  he  made  his  priucipal 
depot. 


NAVAL  OPERATIONS. 


In  this  year,  as  in  the  preceding,  few  oppor- 
tunities occurred  to  enable  the  British  navy 
to  continue  its  course  of  decisive  combat. 
The  French  navy  was  reduced  to  inaction. 
The  Scheldt  fleet  and  the  Brest  squadron 
were  effectually  blockaded ;  and  the  Toulon 
fleet  made  no  serious  attempt  to  put  to  sea, 
divisions  merely  weighing  from  the  road, 
and  exercising  in  manoeuvres  between  the 
capes  Brun  and  Carquarauue.  The  blockade 
of  the  American  coast  curbed  the  adven- 
turous spirit  which  the  unexpected  successes 
of  the  last  year  had  excited  in  the  infant 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  naval  occurreuce  of  importance 
during  the  year,  was  between  the  British 
20-guu  ship  Bonne  Citoyenne  (late  French 
corvette),  of  eighteen  82-pounder  carronades, 
and  two  long  9- pounders,  manned  by  141 
men  and  nine  boys,  and  the  United  States' 
ship-sloop,  of  eighteen  32-pounder  carro- 
nades, and  two  long  12-pounders,  manned 
by  171  men  and  two  boys.  Captain  Green 
commanded  the  English  ship,  and  Captain 
Lawrence  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
English  vessel,  while  on  her  voyage  from 
the  Plate  River,  with  half  a  million  sterling 
on  board,  damaging  herself  by  running  on 
shore,  entered  the  port  of  St.  Salvadore,  to 
land  her  cargo  and  to  be  hove  down.  At 
this  time,  the  Hornet  and  the  United  States' 


frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
were  in  that  port.  The  two  American  cap- 
tains and  the  American  consul  clubbed  their 
wits  together,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessel  and  her  cargo.  Lawrence  chal- 
lenged Captain  Green  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
contest  between  their  ships,  but  the  English 
captain  declining  his  invitation,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Constitution  would  aid  its  com- 
panion, remained  in  port  till  relieved  by  the 
preseuce  of  the  British  74-gun  ship  Monta- 
gue. The  Hornet,  disappointed  of  her  an- 
ticipated prey,  set  sail  to  cruise  off  Surinam. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  while  off  Deme- 
rara,  the  American  ship  fell  in  with  the 
British  brig-sloop  Peacock,  of  sixteen  32- 
pounder  carronades  and  two  long  sixes, 
manned  by  110  men  and  twelve  boys.  After 
an  animated  contest  of  fifteen  minutes,  the 
Peacock  having  six  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
and  her  hull  and  masts  cut  to  pieces,  hoisted 
a  signal  of  distress,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  went  down  in  five-aud-a-half  fathoms 
water,  taking  with  her  thirteen  of  her  own 
crew  and  three  of  the  Americans  who  had 
boarded  her.  Of  the  Peacock's  crew,  her 
captain  and  five  seamen  were  killed,  and 
thirty-one  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Hornet, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  was  one 
seaman  killed  and  two  wounded. 

The  humiliation  which  England  had  sus- 
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taiued  in  the  defeats  of  its  frigates  and  castle,  and  is  manned  with  a  complement 
sloops  of  war  by  those  of  the  United  States,  of  800  men  and  boys*  (a  large  portion  of 


was  uow  to  be  removed,  and  the  British 
nag  to  recover  its  accustomed  honours  from 
the  foe  by  whom  they  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porary eclipse.  This  eclipse  was  removed 
by  the  gallant  action  fought  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1813,  between  the  Shannon  cf  38 
guns  (18-pounders),  Captain  Broke,  and  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake,  of  the  same 
force  in  guns,  but  superior  in  the  number 
of  her  crew,  commanded  by  Lawrence,  late 
captain  of  the  Hornet.  Broke  was  one  of 
those  captains  of  English  38-gun  frigates 
who  had  long  and  nrdently  longed  for  a 
meeting  with  one  of  the  American  44's. 

The  Shannon  had  iu  August,  1811,  sailed 
for  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1813,  accompanied  by  the 
Teuedos,  of  the  same  force,  sailed  from 
Halifax  ou  a  cruise  in  Boston  Bay.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  the  two  frigates  recon- 
noitred the  harbour  of  Boston,  and  observ- 
ing the  President  and  Congress,  took  a  sta- 
tion to  intercept  them.  In  this  interval  the 
Chesapeake  re-entered  Boston  harbour  by 
the  eastern  channel,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  the  weather  being  foggy,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  frigates  and  put  to  sea.  The 
Constitution  and  C/tesapeake  were  now  in 
Boston  harbour. 

That  the  enemy  might  not  be  discouraged 
from  coming  out  by  the  apprehension  of 
having  more  than  one  antagonist  to  deal 
with,  Captain  Broke  detached  the  Tenedos 
to  cruise  off  Cape  Sable,  with  instructions 
not  to  return  for  three  weeks,  while  he 
continued  lying  near  Boston.  On  the 
1st  of  June  he  sent  in  a  challenge  to 
Captaiu  Lawreuce  to  come  out  and  fight 
him,  promising  that  no  other  ship  should 
interfere,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of 
the  battle,  and  requiring  the  same  pledge 
from  the  American  captain. 

The  letter  of  challenge  ran  thus : — "  As 
the  Chesapeake  now  appears  ready  for  sea, 
I  request  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
meet  the  Shannon  with  her,  ship  to  ship, 
to  try  the  fortune  of  our  respective  flags. 
The  Shannon  mounts  twenty-four  guns  on 
her  broadside,  and  one  light  boat-gun,  18* 
pounders  on  her  main  deck,  and  82-pounder 
carronades  on  her  quarter-deck  and  fore- 

t  Captain  Broke,  aware  of  the  state  of  incapacity 
to  which  some  of  the  British  frigates  had  reduced 
themselves  by  manning  and  sending  in  their  prises, 
destroyed  all  hit  captures  (amounting  to  twenly- 
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the  latter),  besides  thirty  seamen,  boys,  and 
passengers,  who  were  lately  taken  out  of 
recaptured  vessels."    After  fixing  the  place 
of  rencontre,  and  providing  against  all  in- 
terruption, the  gallant  Englishman  thus 
concludes :  —  "I  entreat  yon,  sir,  not  to 
imagine  that  I  am  urged  by  mere  personal 
vanity  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesa- 
peake, or  that  I  depend  only  on  your  per- 
sonal ambition  for  your  acceding  to  this 
invitation.    We  have  both  nobler  motives. 
You  will  feel  it  as  a  compliment  if  I  say, 
that  the  result  of  our  meeting  may  be  the 
most  grateful  service  I  can  render  to  my 
country ;  and  I  doubt  uot,  that  yon,  equally 
coufident  of  success,  will  feel  convinced  that 
it  is  only  by  repeated  triumphs,  in  even 
combats,  that  your  little  navy  can  now  hope 
to  console  your  country  for  the  lose  of  that 
trade  you  can  no  longer  protect.  Favour 
me  with  a  speedy  reply.    We  are  short  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  cannot  stay  here 
long." 

Shortly  after  dispatching  this  challenge, 
the  Shannon,  with  flying  colours,  stood  iu 
close  to  Boston  lighthouse,  and  lay-to.  The 
Chesapeake  was  now  seen  at  anchor  in  Pre- 
sident Roads,  and  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
was  under  weigh,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  pleasure-boats,  and  a  privateer  schooner 
with  several  American  naval  officers  on 
board,  who  had  come  out  to  witness  how 
soon  an  American  could  "whip"  a  British 
frigate.  At  one  o'clock  the  Shannon  stood 
out  to  gain  a  little  more  offing.  At  forty 
minutes  past  three  the  Chesapeake  fired  a 
gun  and  hauled  up,  intimating  that  she 
was  not  to  be  led  farther  from  the  land, 
on  which  the  Shannon's  foretop-sail  was  laid 
aback,  that  the  Chesapeake  might  over- 
take her;  when  the  latter  again  steered 
for  her,  having  at  the  fore  a  large  white 
flag,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Sailors' 
rights  and  free  trade."  At  ten  minutes 
past  five  the  Shannon  beat  to  quarters.  At 
forty-five  minutes  past  five,  the  Chesapeake 
hauled  up  within  200  yards  of  the  Shannon's 
weather-beam,  and  gave  three  cheers.  Cap- 
tain Broke  now  addressed  his  ship's  crew ; 
told  tbem  that  that  day  would  decide  the 
superiority  of  British  'seamen,  when  well 
trained,  over  other  nations;  and  that  the 

five  sail),  in  order  to  keep  the  Shannon  in  a  stale  Ct 
to  meet  either  of  the  American  frigates  for  which  ha 
was  wailing.  Hnd  other  captains  acted  similar!}, 
the  Americans  would  have  been  less  successful. 
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Shannon  would  show,  in  that  day's  action, 
how  short  a  time  the  Americans  had  to 
boast  when  opposed  to  equal  force.  Loud 
cheers  followed  this  gallant  appeal. 

The  two  ships  being  now  not  more  than 
a  stone's-throw  asunder,  at  fifty  minutes 
past  five  the  action  commenced  by  the 
Shannon  giving  her  broadside,  beginning 
with  the  aftermost  guns  on  the  starboard 
side.  The  enemy  passing  too  fast  ahead 
to  receive  more  than  a  second  discharge 
from  the  aftermost  guns,  the  boarders  were 
ordered  to  prepare,  when  the  Chesapeake,  at- 
tempting to  haul  her  foresail  up,  fell  on  board 
the  Shannon,  whose  starboard  bow-anchor 
hooked  the  larboard  mizen-chnins  of  her 
opponent.  Captain  Broke  now  ordered  the 
two  ships  to  be  lashed  together.  After  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry  for  a  few  minutes 
between  the  marines  of  both  ships,  Captain 
Broke,  at  the  head  of  the  boarders,  mounted 
the  forecastle  carronade  and  leaped  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  followed  by 
his  first  lieutenant  Watt  and  the  marines ; 
the  main  deck  boarders,  under  the  third 
Kentenant,  Falconer,  following.  With  three 
cheers  the  boarders  rushed  forward,  and 
uniting  on  the  forecastle,  drove  the  enemy 
below,  several  of  them  plunging  into  the 
sea.*  In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  the  British  flag 
supplanted  that  of  America,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake was  a  pme  to  the  Shannon.  At  seven 
in  the  evening,  the  pleasure-boats  and  pri- 
vateer returned  disconsolate  to  their  afflicted 
townsmen  in  Boston,  where  balls  and  sup- 
pers had  been  prepared  to  welcome  the 
return  of  the  anticipated  victors  with  their 
prisoners  to  the  harbour.  In  this  despe- 
rate and  well-fought  action,  the  loss  of  the 
Shannon,  in  killed,  was  three  officers  and 
twenty-three  privates;  in  wounded,  Captain 
Broke,  two  officers,  and  fifty-eight  privates. 
The  killed  of  the  Chesapeake  were  five  offi- 
cers and  ninety  privates;  the  wounded,  110 
privates,  several  midshipmen,  and  Captain 
Lawrence,  and  his  first  lieutenant  mortally. 
Captain  Broke's  wound  was  given  by  an 
American  seaman  to  whom  he  had  given 
quarter.  The  Shannon  and  her  prise  arrived 
at  Halifax  on  the  6th  of  June,  where  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  who  had  died  on  the  4th,  was 

*  These  ware,  no  doubt,  British  deserters.  One  of 
them  (John  Watm)  was  recognised  as  having  de- 
serted from  the  Shannon  when  at  anchor  in  Halifax, 
on  the  3rd  of  the  preceding  October.  Among  the 
325  prisoners  of  the  Chesapeake,  thirty-two,  including 
the  gunner,  were  recognised  as  British  seamen. 
When  the  President,  Commodore  Rodgers,  while 


buried  with  the  honours  of  war  j  but  about  a 
month  after,  the  body  was,  at  the  request 
of  the  American  government,  exhumed  and 
conveyed  to  Boston,  where  it  was  interred 
with  great  solemnity. 

Among  the  Chesapeake's  extraordinary 
means  of  defence,  were  a  cask  of  unslacked 
lime,  placed  on  its  forecastle,  and  a  bag  of 
the  same  material  in  the  foretop,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  by  handsfu)  into  the 
eyes  of  their  assailants ;  but,  as  if  in  retribu- 
tion, one  of  the  Shannon's  early  shots  struck 
the  cask,  and  scattered  its  contents  into  the 
eyes  of  such  of  the  projectors  of  the  unmanly 
design  who  surrounded  it. 

The  capture  of  the  Argus,  an  American 
sloop  of  war,  in  St.  George's  Channel,  off 
St.  David's  Head,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
by  the  Pelican,  gave  another  timely  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  British  seamanship. 
The  English  brig  carried  eighteen  guns,  and 
was  manned  with  126  men ;  the  American 
carried  twenty  guns,  and  her  crew  amounted 
to  127  men.  After  a  warm  contest  of  forty- 
three  minutes,  the  American  struck  her 
colours,  having  sustained  a  lose  of  forty  in 
killed  and  wounded;  while  that  of  the 
British  was  only  seven.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  naval  successes  of  the  United 
States  were : — 

On  the  5th  of  August,  off  the  southern 
coast  of  America,  the  British  schooner 
Dominica  fell  m  with  the  Franco- American 
privateer  schooner  Decator,  and  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict  during  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  her  crew  (fifty-seven  men  and  nine 
boys),  including  every  officer — except  about 
a  dosen  men  and  boys,  and  the  surgeon  and 
one  midshipman — having  been  either  killed 
or  wounded,  struck  her  colours.  In  number 
of  guns  and  weight  of  metal,  the  hostile 
vessels  were  nearly  equal,  but  the  crew  of 
the  Decator  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
Dominica. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Boxer 
gun-brig,  after  a  severe  contest,  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  American  brig  Enterprise. 
The  American  vessel,  in  men,  was  nearly  i 
double  the  force  of  the  Boxer,  and  greatly  j 
superior  in  guns  and  sise.f 

Among  the  naval  contests  between  single 
English  and  French  vessels  during  this  year, 

off  North  Cape  in  the  following  July,  was  pursued  by 
the  Alexandria,  among  other  British 


l>onrd  the  American  ship, 
of  the  Daphne  of  Whitby. 

t  For  the  naval  operations  on  the  Canadian 
lakes  and  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  see  "War  with  the 
United  States," post,  p.  40. 
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the  most  memorable  was  the  drawn  battle 
which,  on  February  6th,  took  place  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  between  the  Amelia,  of 
44  guns,  and  the  French  frigate  Are- 
thuse.  After  a  desperate  contest  during 
four  hours,  in  which  three  of  the  lieutenants 
and  forty-seven  of  her  men  lay  dead  on  her 
deck,  and  ninety-five  (including  her  cap- 
tain) wounded,  the  Amelia,  in  her  ungov- 
ernable condition,  was  unable  to  follow 
her  opponent  as  she  sheered  off,  and  on 
board  of  which  the  carnage  had  been  equally 
great:  the  number  of  her  killed  and  wounded 
was  stated  to  be  150. 


Tn  February  of  this  year,  captains  Napier 
and  Mounsey,  in  the  Thames  and  Fkrieuse 
frigates,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Coffin  and  the  2nd  battalion  of  the 
10th  regiment  of  foot,  took  possession  of 
the  island  of  Ponza,  on  the  coast  of  Naples ; 
and  in  the  following  September,  Rear- 
admiral  Freemantle,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Austrian  general,  Count  Nugent,  re- 
duced Trieste,  on  the  coast  of  I  stria,  and 
Dalmatia.  In  the  month  of  October,  Cap- 
tain Farquhar,  in  the  Desiree,  and  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  reduced  Cux- 
haven. 


WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Notwithstanding  Hull's  repulse  from  Up- 
per Canada,  and  his  capitulation,  with  the 
whole  of  his  force  and  artillery,  in  July 
of  the  preceding  year, — Wadsworth's  defeat 
at  Queenstown  in  October,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Dearborn  and  Smyth,  in  No- 
vember, in  Lower  Canada,  in  the  attempt  to 
force  the  Niagara  frontier  between  Chip- 
pewa and  Fort  Erie, — the  success  of  the 
Americans  at  sea  (namely,  the  capture  of 
the  Guerriere,  Frolic,  Macedonian,  and 
Java),  encouraged  the  government  and  war 
party  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  hoping  that  their 
pigmy  naval  power  of  four  frigates  and 
eight  sloops,  with  the  eight  frigates  and 
twelve  sloops  building  for  the  ocean  and  the 
Canadian  lakes,  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tend with  the  British  navy,  though  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  GOO 
other  vessels  of  war,  and  eventually  wrest 
from  the  English  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean. 
The  result  of  the  recent  contest  between  the 
Peacock  and  the  Hornet,  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  hope.  In  prosecution  of 
this  design,  the  army  was  augmented ;  five 
additional  ships  of  the  line  and  four  sloops 
were  ordered  to  be  built,  and  several 
schooners  adapted  for  service  on  the  Cana- 
dian lakes  and  Chesapeake  Bay.* 

Though  the  attempts  of  the  Americans 
against  Canada,  during  the  last  year,  had  pro- 

•  At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  regular  force 
scattered  over  the  Canada*  consisted  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  fencible  and  regular, 
or  invalided  troop*.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  George  l'revosr.  Ontario  was 
the  only  lake  which  contained  any  British  vessels, 
and  tl>e*e  were  two  brigs  of  twenty  and  fourteen 
guns,  and  two  or  three  smaller  vessels.  On  I.nke 
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duced  only  disappointment  and  defeat,  they 
determined  again  to  try  their  fortune.  In 
January  of  this  year,  General  Winchester  ad- 
vanced into  Upper  Canada,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  Frenchtown,  about  twenty-six  miles 
from  Fort  Detroit,  before  any  force  could 
be  assembled  to  resist  him.  But  General 
Procter,  who  commanded  the  British  forces 
in  that  quarter,  having  assembled  500  of 
the  41st  regiment,  the  Glengarry  fencibles, 
and  600  Indians,  on  the  following  day  at- 
tacked the  invaders  so  vigorously,  that  600 
of  them,  with  thirty-two  officers,  capitulated ; 
the  remainder  being  either  slain  in  the  action, 
or  cut  off  in  their  retreat  by  the  Iudians.  On 
the  2l8t  of  the  following  month,  the  Ame- 
ricans posted  at  Fort  Ogdenburg,  near  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  having  made  frequent 
predatory  incursions  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canadian  frontier,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  gov- 
ernor  of  the  province,  ordered  Colonel 
M'Donnell,  with  two  companies  of  the  8th 
regiment,  and  two  of  the  Glengarry  fen- 
cibles, to  reduce  that  fort.  After  a  resolute 
resistance,  the  fort  was  carried.  Besides  the 
stores  and  guns,  two  armed  schooners  in  the 
harbour  were  the  trophies  of  the  victors. 

But  these  successes  of  the  British  were, 
in  the  month  of  April,  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  capture  of  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans.  On 
the  27th  of  that  month,  General  Dearboru 

Erie,  the  colonial  authorities  had  six  armed  merchant 
vessels.  The  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
James  Lucas  Yoo,  with  the  temporary  rank  of  com- 
mander; and  that  on  Lako  Lric,  under  Captain 
Barclay.  That  in  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays, 
was  under  Sir  John  W  arren,  with  Kear-adniiral 
Cockbnrn  as  second  in  command. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  [attack  on  sacketts  harbour. 


and  Commodore  Chauncey,  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  1,700  land 
troops  and  fourteen  armed  vessels,  sailed 
from  Sacketts  Harbour,  in  the  lake  of  On- 
tario, and  effected  a  landing  at  the  fort  of 
Toronto,  three  miles  from  York.  General 
Sheaffe,  the  British  commander  in  that 
quarter,  with  700  regulars  and  militia?  and 
one  hundred  Indians,  made  a  spirited  re- 
I  sistance  in  the  roods  near  the  place  of  land- 
|  ing ;  but  finding  himself  unequal  to  his 
I  opponents,  retired  into  York.    As  the  as- 
<  sailants  advanced  to  the  attack,  a  large 
'  magazine  of  powder  exploded,  which  threw 
l  down  the  walls,  and  Chauncey  at  the  same 
j  time  worked  his  flotilla  into  the  harbour, 
i  Sheaffe,  now  finding  the  defences  no  longer 
maintainable,  set  fire  to  a  large  ship  on  the 
stocks  and  extensive  naval  stores,  and  then 
retreated  with  the  regulars  towards  Kings- 
ton, leaving  the  militia  to  capitulate. 

The  lakes  were  now  the  most  active  scene 
of  American  warfare,  and  various  spirited 
conflicts  occurred  on  their  coasts  and  waters. 
A  division  of  the  American  array,  under 
General  Harrison,  having  taken  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami,  strongly  protected  by  block- 
houses and  batteries,  Colonel  Procter,  on 
the  25th  of  April,  with  900  regulars  and 
militia,  and  1,200  Indians,  sailed  to  attack 
them.  In  consequence  of  heavy  rains,  the 
English  commander  could  not  open  his  bat- 
teries till  the  1st  of  May,  on  which  day 
General  Clay,  with  1,300  men,  approached 
to  Harrison's  aid,  and  attacked  the  British. 
After  a  severe  but  short  contest,  the  Ame- 
ricans were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500 
prisoners  and  200  killed  and  wounded. 

An  attempt  on  the  powerful  naval  estab- 
lishment of  the  Americans  at  Sacketts 
Harbour,  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  was  planned 
by  Sir  George  Prevost  about  the  close  of 
May.  The  expedition  consisted  of  700 
land  troops  and  the  squadron  uuder  Sir 
James  Yeo,  and  sailed  from  Kingston. 
Having  effected  a  landing,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  alarm  the  enemy  set  fire  to  their 
naval  storehouses,  arsenal,  and  barracks; 
but  the  squadron  not  being  able,  on  account 
of  adverse  winds,  to  approach  the  shore,  the 
assailants,  reduced  by  the  terrible  discharges 
of  grape  and  musketry  poured  upon  them 
to  350  men,  were  compelled  to  re-embark, 
•  The  bulk  of  the  American  army  and  fleet  being 
assembled  at  Sacketts  Harbour,  Sir  James  Yeo,  who 
was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  take  them  by  surprise.  Having 
collected  a  number  of  small  vessels,  which  were 
•lightly  constructed,  he  retired  out  of  sight  of  land, 
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and  return  to  the  British  shore  of  the 
lake. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Dearborn  and 
Chauncey,  with  6,000  men,  landing  at  the 
bead  of  Lake  Ontario,  attacked  Fort  St. 
George  on  the  Niagara,  garrisoned  by 
900  men  under  General  Vincent.  After  a 
gallant  resistance,  in  which  he  had  lost  350 
men,  the  British  commander  blew  up  the 
fort,  and  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  Bur- 
lingtou  heights,  near  the  head.  In  three 
subsequent  attacks  at  Stony  Creek,  Beaver 
Dam,  and  Black  Rock,  Dearborn  was  de- 
feated by  Vincent's  force,  with  the  loss  of 
above  800  in  prisoners,  two  standards,  and 
two  guns. 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  Sir  James  Yeo  sailed 
from  Kingston  with  a  squadron  consisting 
of  six  vessels,  mounting  ninety-two  guns,  and 
manued  with  a  force  of  717,  officers  and  men. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  the  British  squadron 
hove  in  sight  of  the  American  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  vessels,  mounting  114 
guns,  and  manned  by  1,100  men  and  ninety- 
three  officers,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Chauncey,  and  lying  at  anchor 
off  Fort  Niagara.  The  American  fleet  im- 
mediately got  under  weigh,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  but  after  discharging  its 
broadsides,  wore  and  stood  under  the  bat- 
teries of  the  fort.  Light  winds  and  calms 
prevented  the  British  from  closing.  On 
the  10th,  a  fine  breeze  springing  up,  the 
British  fleet  bore  up  to  attack  its  powerful 
opponent,  but  just  as  it  got  within  gun-shot, 
the  American  fleet  having  fired  their  stern- 
chase  guns,  made  sail  for  the  protection  of 
the  fort,  from  under  whose  guns  they  had 
but  just  removed.  Two  of  the  enemy's 
schooners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  superiority  of  the  British  squadron  uu- 
der Sir  James  Yeo,  was  again  manifested 
on  the  11th  of  September,  while  it  lay  off 
Genesee  river.  On  that  day  Chauncey's 
fleet,  then  consisting  of  eleven  sail,  by  a 
partial  wind,  succeeded  in  getting  within 
range  of  their  loug  24  and  32-pounders, 
while  the  English  squadron  had  only  six 
guns  which  could  reach  the  enemy.  Not- 
withstanding the  disparity  of  the  force  of 
the  two  squadrons,  the  English  admiral 
steered  for  his  opponent,  but  the  American 
commodore  avoided  a  close  meeting.* 

and  cut  them  down  to  row-galleys.  Having  pre- 
pared his  officers  and  men  by  every  possible  mode 
of  instruction,  he  armed  each  of  them  with  a  cutlass 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bayonet  in  nis  left ;  and 
thus  prepared,  he  pulled  in  shore  in  the  night,  and 
contrived  to  conceal  his  force  under  the  bushes  in 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  flotilla 
under  Captain  Barclay,  on  Lake  Erie,  com- 
pensated, however,  for  the  advantages  ob- 
tained on  the  Ontario  lake.  That  flotilla 
was  blockading  the  Americans  under  Com- 
modore Perry.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, Barclay,  discovering  the  American 
squadron  at  anchor  in  Put-In  Bay,  bore 
up  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  The 
hostile  flotillas  were  soon  closely  engaged. 
After  a  furious  engagement  during  three 
hours,  the  whole  British  flotilla,  consisting 
of  nine  vessels,  surrendered.  During  the 
contest  the  American  commodore's  ship 
struck  her  colours ;  but  her  opponent  (the 
English  commodore's  vessel)  was  so  cut  to 
pieces,  that  she  could  not  take  possession  of 


her.  The  loss,  on  the  side  of  the  British,  was 
forty-one  killed  and  ninety-four  wounded ; 
on  that  of  the  Americans,  twenty-seven 
killed  aud  ninety-six  wouuded. 

On  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
two  American  armed  sloops,  mouuting  eleven 
guns,  and  having  a  complement  of  fifty  men 
each,  surrendered,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours  aud  a-half,  to  a  portion  of  the  garrison 
of  Isle-aux-Noia,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Taylor,  who  attacked  the  enemy  with 
three  gun-boats. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  the  American 
geueral,  Hull,  was  defeated  by  General 
Drummond  at  Buffalo,  with  the  loss  of 
400  iu  killed  and  wounded.  With  this 
action  the  campaign  iu  Canada  terminated. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BATTLES  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1813. 


Though  the  twenty-ninth  bulletin  had  re- 
vealed the  fatal  events  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, no  sooner  was  the  return  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  announced,  than  numerous  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  were  sent,  not  only 
from  Paris  and  the  large  cities  and  towns  of 
France,  but  from  Rome,  Milan,  Florence, 
Turin,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  the  most 
populous  places  throughout  the  empire,  all 
of  which  agreed  in  offering  whatever  sacri- 
!  fices  might  be  deemed  necessary,  and  in 
i  expressing  confidence  in  his  power  and 
I  genius.  Such  was  the  influence  which  still 
clung  to  his  name.  The  emperor  was  safe. 
However  great  the  public  calamity,  hope 
remained.  The  address  from  Milan  was 
fervidly  enthusiastic.  "  Our  kingdom,  sire, 
is  your  handiwork :  it  owes  to  you  its  laws, 
its  monuments,  its  roads,  its  prosperity,  its 
agriculture,  the  honour  of  its  arts,  and  the 
national  peace  which  it  enjoys.  The  people 
of  Italy  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  universe, 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  arc  not 
prepared  to  make  to  enable  your  majesty  to 
complete  the  great  work  entrusted  to  yon 
by  Providence.  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, extraordinary  sacrifices  are  required ; 
and  our  efforts  shall  be  unbounded.  You 
require  arms,  armies,  gold,  fidelity,  con- 
stancy. All  we  possess,  sire,  we  lay  at 
your  feet.  This  is  not  the  suggestion  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour,  intending  on 
the  ensuing  night,  which  he  knew  wu  to  be  one 
of  rejoicing  among  the  Americans,  to  make  an 
attack  on  ChaunceY's  squadron,  when  it  was  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  men  would  be  carousing 
on  shore.  Everything  hitherto  had  succeeded  to 
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authority, — it  is  conviction,  gratitude — the 
universal  cry  produced  by  the  passion  for 
our  political  existence."  The  French  senate 
and  the  corps  Ifyislatif  recruited  the  army 
with  fresh  conscriptions,  and  restored  the 
finances  by  fresh  taxes.  The  first  ban  of 
the  national  guards,  consisting  of  100,000 
men,  were  converted  into  troops  of  the 
line ;  the  sailors  of  the  French  fleets,  whose 
services  had  been  for  some  time  entirely 
nominal,  were  formed  into  corps  of  artillery, 
and  trained  to  military  evolutions ;  and  with 
the  troops  and  skeleton  regiments  withdrawn 
from  Spain,  350,000  men  were  again  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor.  Among 
other  resources,  the  operation  of  the  con- 
scription was  extended  to  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
who  had  been  spared  from  previous  drafts, 
or  had  paid  for  substitutes;  and  formed 
into  four  regiments  of  guards.  To  the  re- 
sources of  expenditure,  Napoleon  contributed 
300,000,000  francs  from  the  treasure  which, 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  had 
hoarded  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries. 

While  these  exertions  were  making  to 
repel  the  tide  of  war  from  the  "  sacred  ter- 
ritories of  France,"  the  shattered  remnant 
of  the  grand  array,  which  had  been  left 
under  the  command  of  Murat,  reached 
his  wishes.  From  his  concealment  ho  beheld  th# 
Americans  lulled  into  security ;  but  one  of  hia.crev, 
a  Canadian,  having  deserted  to  the  enemy  and  dis- 
closed the  design,  the  Americans  hurriedly  ran  to 
their  ships,  and  thus  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
plan. 
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Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania;  but  thev 
had  not  been  long  there,  before  the  approach 
of  Wittgenstein  and  Platoff  compelled  them 
to  abandon  quarters  in  which  they  had 
hoped  to  recover  from  their  famished  con- 
dition, and  hurry  towards  Konigsberg  and 
Dantzic;  while  the  Austrian  commander, 
Schwartzenberg,  pursuing  the  policy  of  the 
Prussian  general  d'Yorck's  convention,  re- 
tired towards  the  Austrian  frontiers.  Thus 
terminated  the  fatal  campaign  of  Russia. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  the  Russian  general, 
Kutusoff,  expired  at  Bunzlau,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Wittgenstein.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  the  French,  under  Eugene,  eva- 
cuated Berlin;  and  two  days  after,  that 
capital  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Cossacks  under  Platoff. 

Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
blockaded  fortresses,  having  been  thus  libe- 
rated from  the  power  of  Frauce,  its  king, 
Frederick  William,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  on  the 
16th  declared  war  against  France.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Prussia  was  to  bring 
80,000  men  into  the  field, and  Russia  150,000. 
Bernadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
believing  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
the  hopes  with  which  the  Russian  emperor  had 
aroused  him  in  the  preceding  year — of  being 
declared  successor  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
France — agreed  to  unite  30,000  Swedes,  as 
an  auxiliary  corps,  to  the  forces  of  Russia  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  the  whole  to  be 
placed  under  his  command.  A  secret  nego- 
tiation was  entered  into  between  England  and 
Austria,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
latter  should  put  her  armies  on  a  war-footing, 
ou  the  receipt  of  a  subsidy  of  £10,000,000 
sterling.  Saxony  refused  to  join  the  coalition, 
and  preserved  its  alliance  with  France;  a 
line  of  conduct  which  Denmark  also  adopted. 
Negotiations  had  taken  place  between  Murat 
and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  for  his  junction 
in  the  general  coalition  against  Frauce ;  but 
the  King  of  Naples,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
issue  of  the  approaching  campaign,  declared 
for  the  present  to  take  no  decided  part. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte quitted  Paris,  and  on  the  16th  was  at 
Mayence,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
several  of  the  German  princes  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  On  the  25th  he 
reached  Erfurt,  where  the  troops  forming 
the  grand  army  had  been  directed  to  con- 
centrate. 

In  the  meantime  hostilities  had  been 
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commenced  by  Ney,  who  had  driven  back 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies  to  the  right  I 
bank  of  the  Saale,  thus  re-establishing  bis  | 
communication  with  the  viceroy  Eugene, 
who,  with  40,000  men,  was  on  that  river,  in 
order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  grand 
army  when  it  reached  its  point  of  concen- 
tration. Again,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
French  marshal  defeated  the  corps  of  Win- 
zinrode,  consisting  of  15,000  cavalry;  in 
which  action,  the  rash  example  was  given  of 
a  body  of  infantry  routing  and  chasing  from 
the  field  an  equal  number  of  cavalry. 

On  the  same  day,  the  imperial  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Lotzen.    The  1 
young   and  old  guard,  under  Marmont, 
formed  the  right  of  the  army ;  Ney's  corps  ! 
occupied  the  centre;  while  Eugene's  troops  \ 
formed  the  left  wing:  in  all,  88,000  men,  in-  ' 
eluding  4,000  cavalry.  The  allies  (amount-  [ 
ing  to  130,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry,  1 
under  the  czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  > 
had  advanced  rapidly  from  the  north,  to  j  1 
prevent  Leipsic  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy),  finding  that  Napoleon's  rein- 
forcements had  not  yet  joined,  resolved 
to  attack  him  in  the  plain  of  Lutzcn.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  , 
Blucher,  with  the  choicest  of  the  allied 
troops,  crossed  the  Elster,  and  made  a  des-  [ 
pernte  attack  on  Ney's  position  in  the  vil- 
lage of  KaYa.    The  shock  was  irresistible; 
and  Ney  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way, 
when  Napoleon,  although  assailed  in  flank 
in  the  act  of  advancing,  pushed  forward  the 
old  and  young  guard  to  sustain  the  centre,  ! 
while  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  French  \  > 
army  simultaneously  wheeled  round  so  as  to  I 
outflank  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.    The  ! 
contest  was  of  the  most  sanguinary  charac-  j 
ter.    The  village  of  KaYa  was  taken  and  )  : 
retaken  several  times;   but  at  length  re-  ;  I 
maining  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  I 
centre  advauced,  supported  by  the  imperial 
guard  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  Both 
wings  of  the  French  army  at  the  same  time  1 
closing  on  the  enemy,  they  beat  a  hasty  1 
retreat,  supported  by  their  numerous  cav- 
alry.   The  loss  of  the  French,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  12,000  men;  that  of  the  | 
allies,  about  20,000.     In  the  despatches  , 
which  were  transmitted  to  every  court  in  \ 
alliance  with  France,  announcing  this  vie-  I 
tory,  the  emperor  stated — "  In  my  young 
soldiers  I  have  found  all  the  valour  of  j 
my  old  companions  in  arms.    During  the  , 
twenty  years  that  I  have  commanded  the 
French  troops,  I  have  never  witnessed  more 
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bravery  and  devotion.  If  all  the  allied  I 
sovereigns,  and  the  ministers  who  direct 
their  cabinets,  had  been  present  on  the 
field  of  battle,  they  would  have  renounced 
the  vain  hope  of  causing  the  star  of  France 
to  decline." 

Beaten  and  dispirited,  the  allies,  with- 
drawing from  all  the  positions  which  they 
had  taken  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
recrossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  strong  position  at  Bautzen,  which 
I  !  they  fortified  with  strong  intrenchments, 
until  the  numerous  forces  on  their  march  to 
join  them  should  arrive,  and  enable  them 
to  resume  the  offensive.    Bernadotte,  in 
j  !  the  meantime,  remained  stationary  at  Stral- 
i    sund,  waiting  to  see  how  the  war  was  likely 
to  proceed,  before  he  committed  himself  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  it. 
!       On  the  11th  of  May,  Napoleon  entered 
Dresden,  and  restored  the  Saxon  king  to 
i  I  his  throne.    From  that  capital  he  made 
[  i  pacific  overtures  to  the  allies,  proposing 
l  '  that  a  general  congress  should  assemble  at 
Prague,  to  treat  for  a  general  peace.  On 
the  rejection  of  his  proposals,  he  dispatched 
Engene  for  the  purpose  of  organising  an 
army  against  the  period  when,  he  foresaw, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  power  would  endea- 
vour to  recover  its  former  possessions  in 
,  Lombardy. 

Finding  his  pacific  proposals  hopeless, 
the  French  emperor,  on  the  18th,  com- 
menced his  march  for  Bautzen;  and  earlv 
j  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  came  in  sight  o'f 
|  the  formidable  position  of  the  allies,  situated 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  Bautzen, 
with  the  river  Spree  in  front.  On  the  right, 
a  chain  of  wooded  hills  were  occupied  by 
the  Russians ;  and  on  tho  left,  a  group  of 
well-fortified  eminences  were  held  by  the 
Prussians.     Immediately    a    column  of 
Italians  was  pushed  forward  to  turn  the 
|  Russian  flank ;  but  this  body  was  dispersed 
j  before   any  relief  could   advance  to  its 
support.    The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
j  the  passage  of  the  Spree,  whicli  was  effected 
without  any  molestation  from  the  allies. 
I  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  fixed  for  the 
night  in  Bautzen,  and  the  hostile  armies 
bivouacked  in  presence  of  each  other. 

Satisfied  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  storm 
the  strong  position  of  the  euemy,  Ncy  was 
ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it,  to 
I  make  a  circuit  round  the  extreme  right  of 
the  Russians,  while  Oudinot  engaged  their 
left,  and  Soult  and  Napoleon  attacked  the 


centre.    During  four  hours  the  Prussians, 
under  Blucher,  several  times  lost  and  re- 
gained the  heights  which  formed  the  key  of 
the  allied  position;  but  after  a  dreadful 
carnage  on  each  side,  Soult  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  ground.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  corps  of  Ney,  Lauriston, 
and  Regnier  had  gained  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  and  were  pouring  deadly  volleys  on  ' 
their  exhausted  masses.    Both  flanks  being  ; 
driven  in,  and  the  centre  panic-struck,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  took  to  flight  to-  : 
wards  the  frontier  of  Silesia.  The  loss  of  the  [ 
French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  15,000 ;  , 
that  of  the  allies,  about  20,000.    Few  pri-  i 
soners  were  taken  on  either  side.    On  the  j 
25th,  Napoleon  entered  Bunzlau,  and  on  the  1 
28th,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Breslau. 

The  allies,  now  desirous  to  save  Berlin,  , 
which  was  threatened  by  Lauriston,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  dispatched  an  envoy  to 
the  French   head-quarters,  to  solicit  an 
armistice.    This  Napoleon  acceded  to  on  , 
the  4th  of  June,  and  a  general  congress 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Prague,  which 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  Met- 
ternicn,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  demanded 
the  cession  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  and  1 
Venetian  Lombardy;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  the  evacuation  of  Holland,  Poland, 
all  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  ;  together  with  the 
resignation,  by  Napoleon,  of  the  titles  of 
Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mediator  of  the  Helvetian  Republic. 
The  conditions — which  had  been  proposed 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time — 
being  rejected,  and  the  allies  finding  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  resume  a  hostile 
attitude  with  a  prospect  of  success  (having  , 
received  strong  reinforcements,  and  the 
Swedish  army  baring  arrived  at  the  sceue  ! 
of  action),  the  negotiation  was  broken  off, 
and  both  sides  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  , 
the  contest.    In  the  meantime,  the  old  re-  j 
publican  general  (Moreau)  had,  on  the  invi-  j 
tation  of  the  czar,  come  from  America  to  j 
assist  the  allies  with  his  advice.    Austria  ' 
now  joined  the  coalition.    About  this  time 
General  Jomini,  chief  staff-officer  of  one 
of  the  corp*  d'armte,  deserted  the  French  . 
service,  carrying  to  the  enemy  all  the  in-  " 
formation  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
respecting  the  approaching  campaign. 

During  the  truce,  the  allies  had  increased 
their  forces  to  above  500,000  men,  of  whom 
100,000  were  cavalry,  which  were  thus  dis- 
tributed :— The  grand  army  of  120,000; 
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!  Austrians,  and  80,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, under  the  czar,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Moreau,  and  Schwartzenberg,  lay  behind 
the  Erz-gebirge  mountains,  south  of  Dres- 
den ;  the  army  of  Silesia,  of  80,000  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  was 
posted  in  advance  of  Breslau ;  the  third,  of 
80,000  Swedes  and  60,000  Russians  and 
Prussians,  under  Bernadotte,  was  stationed 
near  Berlin;  the  fourth,  of  60,000  Aus- 
trians, under  Hiller,  watched  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  ready  to  attack  Eugene,  should  he 
make  any  demonstration  in  favour  of  Na- 
poleon. Two  other  corps,  of  40,000  and 
30,000  each,  lay  on  the  frontier  of  Bavaria 
and  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenberg.  To  this 
immense  force  Napoleon  could  only  oppose 
260,000  soldiers,  of  whom  40,000  were 
cavalry.  Of  these,  100,000,  under  Mac- 
donald, occupied  Bunzlau;  50,000  were 
stationed  in  Lasatia;  60,000  were  at 
Leipsic ;  20,000  lay  at  Pirna  ;  and  25,000 
were  posted  at  Dresden.  Murat  had  again 
assumed  the  command  of  the  French  cavalry. 

The  plan  of  the  allied  campaign  was 
Brranged  by  Moreau  and  Bernadotte.  Ac- 
cording to  "their  arrangements,  no  general 
was  to  give  or  accept  battle,  but  every  one 
was  to  do  his  utmost  to  mislead  the  enemy 
by  false  demonstrations;  and,  in  case  of 
success  on  any  point,  in  withdrawing  Napo- 
leon from  his  central  position,  the  other 
armies  were  to  advance  and  attack  his  mar- 
shals during  his  absence,  and  retreat  to 
their  reserves  before  his  return.  By  these 
manoeuvres  they  hoped  to  baffle  and  elude 
the  emperor  till  his  army  should  be  wasted 
and  his  reserves  exhausted,  when  they  would 
close  round  him,  and  either  destroy  or  take 
him  prisoner. 

Dinning  this  design,  Napoleon,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  attacked  (as  he  had  ori- 
ginally intended),  pushed  forward  against 
the  grand  arrav  of  the  enemy  which  had 
begun  to  march  on  Dresden,  and  on  its 
falling  back  on  his  approach,  he  hastened 
to  join  Ney  and  Macdonald,  who  were  driv- 
ing Blucher  before  them  on  the  mountains 
of  Kutzbach.  "While  pursuing  "the  de- 
bauched old  dragoon,"  as  Napoleon  deno- 
minated Blucher,  information  was  brought 
of  the  renewed  advance  of  the  allied  grand 
army  on  Dresden.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  retain  possession  of  that  city, 
it  being  the  pivot  of  his  operations,  and  the 
key  to  his  line  of  communication  with  Paris, 
Napoleon,  leaving  the  pursuit  of  Blucher 
to  Macdonald,  hastily  marched,  with  the 


imperial  guard  and  Ncy*s  corps,  towards 
the  Elbe,  for  the  relief  of  Dresden,  sur- 
rounded by  the  armies  of  the  allies,  amount- 
ing to  200,000  men. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  August, 
the  allies  had  surrounded  that  city,  but 
deeming  themselves  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  insure  success,  they  bivouacked  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  to  afford  time  for  the 
arrival  of  Klcnau  with  an  additional  force. 
Their  delay  afforded  St.  Cyr,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  defence,  to  prevent  its  imme- 
diate capture.  The  allies,  next  morning, 
perceiving  the  impolicy  of  their  delay,  deter- 
mined not  to  wait  for  Klenau,  but  to  com- 
mence the  attack  forthwith.  Accordingly 
they  advanced,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of 
artillery,  in  six  columns,  against  the  wall. 
Having  carried  the  great  redoubt  near  the 
city  gate  of  Dippoldswalde,  they  began  to 
close  on  the  garrison  at  every  point.  About 
ten  o'clock,  the  shells  and  balls  began  to 
fall  thick  in  the  streets  and  on  the  houses  of 
the  terrified  city ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
two  regiments  of  Westphalian  hussars,  quit- 
ting their  posts  in  the  garrison,  went  over, 
with  all  their  equipments,  to  the  allies. 
St.  Cyr  felt  that  his  garrison  was  insufficient 
to  man  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  city.  It 
was  at  this  crisis,  when  a  surrender  appeared 
inevitable,  that  Napoleon's  columns,  rushing 
forward  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  were 
seen  advancing  on  Dresden  from  the  right 
side  of  the  Elbe,  sweeping  over  its  bridges, 
and  pressing  through  the  streets,  to  engage 
in  the  defence  of  the  almost  overpowered 
city.  The  emperor  was  beheld  amidst  his 
soldiers,  who,  though  almost  worn  out  by 
their  severe  forced  march  from  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia,  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be 
led  to  immediate  battle.  Two  sallies  were 
instantly  made  by  Ney  and  Mortier.  The 
one  column,  issuing  from  the  gate  of  Plauen, 
attacked  the  allies  on  the  left  flank ;  while 
the  second,  issuing  from  that  of  Pirna,  as- 
sailed their  right.  The  Prussians  were  dis- 
lodged from  an  open  space  called  the 
Great  Garden,  which  covered  their  advance 
on  the  ramparts.  The  allies  now  finding 
these  points,  which  they  had  so  fiercely 
attacked,  as  fiercely  defended,  withdrew; 
and  the  combatants  remaiued  in  front  of 
each  other — the  sentinels  on  each  side  being 
in  close  vicinity — till  the  next  morning.  In 
the  meantime  the  emperor  sent  pressing 
orders  for  all  his  marshals  and  generals  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  to  hasten  to 
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take  part  in  the  battle  of  the  morrow. 
Before  dawn,  above  100,000  Freucb  soldiers 
were  assembled  to  renew  the  battle. 
At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Napo- 
I  leon  reconnoitred  the  position  of  tbe  enemy 
and  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought.  Observing  the  unoccupied  space 
which  had  been  left  for  the  corps  of  Klenau, 
he  ordered  Murat  and  Victor  to  advance  and 
take  the  position.  At  the  head  of  the  carbi- 
neers and  cuirassiers,  these  generals  rushed 
forward,  and  having  possessed  themselves  of 
the  position,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  speedily  broken  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  On  the  right,  the 
young  guard,  led  by  the  emperor  in  person, 
was  equally  successful.  By  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  allies  were  in  precipitate 
retreat,  with  both  their  flanks  heavily 
pressed,  the  two  chief  roads  into  Bohemin 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  Murat 
and  Vandamme ;  and  consequently  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  compara- 
tively difficult  intervening  country  paths. 
The  trophies  of  the  victors  were  about 
15,000  prisoners,  forty  standards,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  on  either  side, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  8,000. 
In  an  early  part  of  the  day,  a  cannon-shot, 
aimed  it  is  said  by  Napoleon  (who,  observ- 
ing a  group  of  officers  reconnoitring  on  an 
eminence,  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
allied  line,  ordered  some  cannon  to  be 
turned  in  that  direction),  carried  away  both 
the  legs  of  Moreau,  who  died  shortly  after 
amputation  had  been  performed  on  the 
shattered  limbs. 

Next  morning,  the  victorious  troops  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit.  Murat,  Marmont,  and 
St.  Cyr  pressed  hard  on  the  fleeing  columns ; 
while  Vandamme,  with  a  corps  of  about 
30,000  men,  awaited  to  intercept  them  at 
Peterswalde,  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. 
Seduced  by  the  enormous  prize  which  lay 
before  him  at  Toplitss,  where  the  chief 
magazines  of  the  allies  had  been  established, 
and  in  which  all  their  broken  columns  were 
now  reassembling,  the  French  general  de- 
scended from  the  heights  of  Peterswalde 
into  the  valley  of  Culm,  to  complete,  as  he 
thought,  the  disorganisation  of  the  allies, 
and  seize  Toplitz.  But  a  Russian  corps 
suddenly  turned  on  him  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  in  his  front.  Its  general,  Oster- 
mann,  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
near  approach  and  precarious  situation  of 
the  czar,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  to  gain 
time.  His  resistance  was  of  the  most  de- 
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terroined  character;  no  effort  could  shake  I 
it.    Night  closed  on  the  combatants,  and 
the  battle  was  undecided.    But  next  morn- 
ing, the  Prussian  corps  of  Rleist  appeared 
behind  the  French  on  the  heights  of  Peters-  i 
walde.    The  French  rushed  up  the  hill  in  ' 
despair,  thinking  they  were  intercepted  by  i 
design ;  while  the  Prussians  doubting  not  but 
that  some  other  French  division  was  close 
upon  them,  rushed  down  with  the  same  fear  | 
and  impetuosity.    The  two   armies  were  \ 
thus  hurled  against  each  other  like  two 
conflicting  mobs,  enclosed  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  road,  forming  the  descent  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain.    The  onset  of  the 
French  cavalry,  under  Corbineau,  broke 
through  the  opposing  masses,  although  the 
acclivity  would  not,  in  other  circumstances,  | 
have  permitted  them  to  ascend  at  a  trot. 
All  for  a  time  was  a  mass  of  confusion;  the 
Prussian  generals  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
French,  and  the  French  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
Prussians.    But  the  Russians,  under  Oster- 
mann,  in  pursuit  of  Vaudamme,  soon  put 
an  end  to  this  singular  conflict ;  and  Van- 
damme, with  7,000  of  his  men  and  two 
eagles,  were  the  trophies  of  the  victors. 

The  spell  which  had  encompassed  French 
valour  was  also  dissipated  in  the  north  of 
Germany.   Oudinot,  who  had  been  directed  ' 
to  give  battle  to  Bemadotte,  to  prevent  him  j 
from  effecting  a  junction  with  Blucher,  or 
overwhelming  the  French  garrisons  lower 
down  the  Elbe,  had  advanced  from  Leipsic  i 
towards  Berlin  for  the  purpose.     On  the  1 
23rd  of  August  he  was  met  at  Gross- Becren,  j 
on  the  Berlin  road,  by  the  combined  forces, 
amounting  to  80,000  men,  under  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Bulow,  and,  after  a  severe  con-  1 
test,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  1,500 
men  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  Girard,  who  had  advanced 
from  Magdeburg  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Oudinot,  was  defeated  by  Cherni- 
cheff  and  his  Cossacks,  with  a  like  ioss.  On 
the  26th,  Macdonald  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful against  Blucher:  he  had  advanced 
on  the  plains  between  Whalstadt  and  tbe 
river  Kutzbach,  to  give  battle  to  the  old  par- 
tisan chief ;  but  encountering  his  opponent  ; 
while  the  French  troops  were  entangled  in  a  I  , 
narrow  defile,  he  was  defeated  with  consider-  ' 
able  loss.    Neither  was  this  the  end  of  the  i  , 
reverses  of  the  French  army  of  Silesia,  i 
Oudinot  had  concentrated  his  troops  under  ' 
the  walls  of  Wittenberg  for  the  defence  of ' 
that  city;   and  Napoleon,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  point  as  the  theatre  of 
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his  operations,  sent  Ney,  with  fresh  troops, 
to  supersede  Oudiuot,  and  a  strict  charge  to 
force  his  way,  at  all  risks,  to  Berlin.  In 
prosecution  of  his  orders,  Ney  moved  on 
Dennewitz,  where  a  general  action  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  allies  (under  Bernadotte  and 
Bulow)  on  the  7th  of  September ;  when  he 
was  defeated,  with  'the  loss  of  10,000  pri- 
soners and  forty-six  guns. 

Unable  to  endure  the  torture  which  the 
repeated  defeats  of  his  generals  occasioned 
him,  the  French  emperor,  though  suffering 
from  indisposition,  hastened  from  Dresden  to 
Silesia.  Early  in  September,  he  was  in 
quest  of  Blucher,  who  had  advanced  to  the 
Elbe,  but  from  which,  on  the  approach  of 
his  antagonist,  he  retired.  On  his  return 
to  Dresden,  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Dennewitz,  he  a  second  time  hur- 
ried towards  Pirna,  and  followed  Berna- 
dotte— who  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Elbe, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  French  communica- 
tions with  Paris — to  Peterewaldc;  where  hav- 
ing viewed  the  scene  of  Vandamme's  catas- 
trophe, he  returned  once  more  to  Dresden, 
the  centre  point  of  his  operations. 

Before  the  end  of  September,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  French  emperor  had  fearfully 
accumulated.  The  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg  had  renounced  their  alliance 
with  him ;  and  Saxony  and  Westphalia  had 
revolted.  The  allies  were  also,  with  half  a 
million  of  men,  converging  on  the  Saxon 
capital.  In  this  dilemma,  Napoleon  de- 
cided on  quitting  Dresden,  and  concentrating 
the  whole  of  his  forces  on  Leipsic,  where  he 
determined  to  give  battle  to  the  allies. 
On  the  15th  of  October  he  reached  that 
city,  around  the  walls  of  which  the  allies 
had  gathered  their  formidable  host;  the 
sentinels  of  the  hostile  armies  being  posted 
during  the  night  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other. 

Calamitous  as  recent  events  had  been, 
Napoleou  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
battle  which  the  allies  seemed  desirous  to 
force  on  him.  Having,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  reconnoitred  tho  position  of  the 
enemy,  he  distributed  the  eagles  to  such 
regiments  as  had  not  received  those  ensigns, 
and  caused  the  troops  to  swear  that  they 
would  not  shrink  from  their  duty  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  "  Yonder  lies  the  enemy/' 
he  exclaimed;  "swear  that  you  will  die 
rather  than  see  France  dishonoured !"  "  We 
swear  !"  responded  the  soldiers.  The  num- 
bers of  the  armies  opposed  to  each  other  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  or  that  of  the  battles 


of  Wachau  and  Mockern  (as  the  engage- 
ments on  the  Kith  are  more  properly  termed), 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  170,000  men, 
supported  by  600  pieces  of  artillery ;  that 
of  the  allies,  numbered  300,000  men,  with 
1,000  canuon.  The  night  of  the  15th 
passed  in  watchful  silence. 

At  break  of  day  of  the  16th,  the  battle 
began  on  the  southern  side  of  Leipsic.  The 
allies  at  first  obtained  some  advantages ;  but 
on  attempting  to  penetrate  the  French  lines, 
they  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter 
by  the  infantry  of  Poniatowski  and  Auge- 
reau,  and  Milhaud's  cavalry.  Six  succes- 
sive attacks  were  made  on  the  villages  of 
Wachau  and  Liebertuolkwitz,  and  each  time 
they  were  repulsed.  Napoleon  now  assumed 
the  offensive.  Watching  for  a  moment  of 
lassitude,  when  his  enemy,  fatigued  by  ex- 
ertion and  discouraged  by  failure,  sought  a 
breathing  space,  he  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity.  About  noon,  he  ordered  a 
general  advance  of  the  French  centre.  The 
village  of  Gossa,  and  the  redoubt  called  the 
Swedish  camp,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  was  carried  with  the  bayonet. 
Through  the  gap  thus  produced,  the  whole 
French  cavalry  thundered  forward  as  far  as 
Magdeburg,  a  village  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies,  bearing  down  the  Russian  grenadiers 
of  the  guard,  who  threw  themselves  forward 
to  oppose  their  passage. 

But  at  this  imminent  moment  of  peril, 
while  the  French  cavalry  were  disordered 
by  their  own  success,  the  czar  ordered  the 
Cossacks  of  the  guard  to  charge,  for  the 
purpose  of  stemmiug  the  pursuit,  and  afford- 
ing time  for  the  discomfited  troops  to  rally. 
With  their  long  lances  they  bore  back  the 
dense  mass  of  cavalry,  who  had  so  nearly 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  fugitive  allies  having  re-formed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Cossacks,  the  battle  was  renewed 
at  all  points,  victory  from  time  to  time 
inclining  to  either  side.  At  sunset,  no  deci- 
sive result  having  been  obtained  by  either 
side,  three  cannon-shots,  discharged  at  the 
extremities  of  the  hostile  lines  as  a  signal 
to  the  more  distant  points,  intimated  that  the 
bloody  work  of  the  day,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  had  ceased ;  and  each  party  bivou- 
acked in  the  presence  of  the  other,  on 
nearly  the  same  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  the  night  before. 

While  the  contest  had  been  raging  on  the 
southern  side  of  Leipsic,  a  furious  engage- 
ment was  going  on  at  its  northern  aspect. 
There  Blucher,  with  treble  numbers,  had 
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attacked  Marmont  at  the  village  of  Mockern,  j  wick,  Hesse,  aad  other  states,  which  had 
which  he  captured  with  2,000  prisoners  and  |  formed  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  i  followed  the  same  example.    The  confed- 

The  17th  was  spent  by  both  sides  in  pre-  |  eration  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved,  and  the 
parations  for  the  renewal  of  the  contest.  I  princes  of  that  league  were  obliged  to  con- 
But  on  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  the  battle  tribute  a  year's  revenue  and  a  double  con- 
was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury.  The  prin-  scription  to  the  banner  of  the  allies.  In  Italy, 
cipal  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  Eugene,  threatened  by  the  Austrians  and 


against  Probtsheyda  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  which  were  four  times  carried  and 
recovered.  During  this  contest,  Bernadotte, 


Bavarians  in  flank,  and  Murat — who  had 
joined  the  allies  in  hopes  of  having  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  secured  to  him— in  the 


with  76,000  men,  had  reached  the  field  on  rear,  had  fallen  back  on  the  Mincio.  Holland 


the  northern  side  of  the  city,  and  while 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Ney,  was  joined 
by  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  with  the  whole  of  their  artillery 
and  ammunition.  Thus  weakened  and 
pressed  on  all  sides,  Ney  was  compelled  to 
take  up  a  position  close  under  the  walls  of 
Leipsic.  The  battle  once  more  ceased  on 
all  points ;  and  after  the  repetition  of  the 
solemn  signal  of  the  three  cannon-shots  of 
the  preceding  evening  had  been  heard,  the 
conflict  terminated,  and  the  field  was  left  to 
the  slain  and  the  wounded. 

Fortune  and  the  superiority  of  numbers 
being  now  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
Napoleon  saw  that  retreat  was  inevitable. 
Instant  orders  were  accordingly  issued  for 
breaking  up  the  camp  and  falling  back  on 
Erfurt,  where  extensive  magazines  had  been 
established.  From  Erfurt,  the  shattered  and 
disorganised  remnant  of  the  French  army 
resumed  its  march,  closely  followed  by  the 
Cossacks.  An  army  of  60,000  Austrians 
and  Bavarians  had  outstripped  the  French 
army,  aud  taken  post  in  the  woods  near 
Hanau,  to  intercept  their  march.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  October  the  French 
came  up  with  them,  and  charging  with  the 
fury  of  desperation,  cut  their  way  through, 
and  prosecuted  their  march  to  the  Rhine, 
which  they  passed  on  the  5th  of  November ; 
Napoleon  having  quitted  them  on  the  4th 
at  Mentz,  on  his  return  to  Paris.  The  pur- 
suing allies  halted  at  that  river.  The  loss 
of  the  French  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  since  the  15th  of  November,  1812, 
had  been  80,000  men. 

Of  the  events  which  crowded  on  each 
other  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  after  Na- 
poleon's overthrow  at  Leipsic,  any  one  of 
them  would,  in  times  less  extraordinary,  have 
been  sufficient  to  form  an  epoch  in  history. 
The  fabric  of  Napoleon's  German  empire 
crumbled  into  nothing.  Hanover  returned 
to  the  dominiou  of  its  sovereign.  Bruns- 
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renounced  its  allegiance,  and  recalled  the 
stadtholder,  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
numerous  garrisons  of  Dresden,  Dantric, 
Stettin,  Torgau,  Modlin,  Zamosc,  &c,  capi- 
tulated; and  at  the  end  of  1813,  only 
Hamburg,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Custrin, 
and  Glogau,  of  all  the  conquests  in  Ger- 
many and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  a  few 
other  places  of  less  importance  in  Holland, 
remained  in  the  power  of  France.  Finally, 
Denmark  declared  against  France,  recruit- 
ing Bernadotte's  army  with  10,000  men; 
and,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  misfortune, 
disaffection  was  rapidly  spreading  through- 
out France  itself. 

To  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  Napoleon  demanded  of  the 
senate  300,000  additional  conscripts,  and 
sent  special  agents  through  the  depart- 
ments, calling  on  Frenchmen  of  all  classes 
to  rise  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  their 
country.  Coldness,  languor,  and  distrust, 
met  them  almost  everywhere.  The  nume- 
rical results,  even  of  the  conscription  levy, 
were  far  below  the  demand ;  multitudes 
deserted  daily.  The  legislative  senate  tes- 
tified their  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  even  ventured  to  hiut,  in  their 
address  to  Napoleon,  the  necessity  of  peace. 
"  Shame  on  you  !"  cried  Napoleon ;  "  no 
peace  till  we  have  driven  back  the  enemies 
who  have  invaded  France  !  I  demand  a  levy 
of  300,000  men.  Senators!  an  impulse 
must  be  given— all  must  march:  you  are 
fathers  of  families,  the  heads  of  the  nation; 
you  must  set  the  example."  The  senate, 
nevertheless,  persisting,  and  presenting  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  its  | 
inability  to  maintain  war  against  the  powerful 
combination  of  the  allies,  he  reproached 
them  with  the  desire  of  purchasing  an  in- 
glorious peace  at  the  expense  of  his  honour. 
"  I  am  the  state !"  said  he ;  "  what  is  the 
throne  ? — a  bit  of  wood  gilded,  and  covered 
with  velvet.  I  am  the  state !  and  alone  the 
representative  of  the  people.    Even  if  I  hail 
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done  wrong,  you  should  not  have  reproached 
me  in  public :  people  wash  their  dirty  linen 
at  home.  France  has  more  need  of  me, 
than  I  of  France."  Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  repaired  to  his  council  of  state, 
and  after  denouncing  the  legislative  senate 
as  composed  of  one  part  of  traitors,  and 
eleven  of  dopes,  he  dissolved  them. 

The  greatest  confusion  already  began  to 
prevail  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
public  service.  In  many  instances,  the  con- 
scripts who  had  been  enrolled  and  armed, 


deserted  in  whole  bands,  and  roamed  over 
the  country  as  freebooters.  Those  who  were 
detected  were  tried  by  military  commis- 
sions, and  decimated.  Even  close  to  the 
barriers  of  Paris  their  execution  was  fre- 
quent. In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties, 
Napoleon  released  the  pope  and  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  of  Spain,  who  had  been  de- 
tained prisoners  at  Fontainebleau  and  Va- 
leucay,  in  hopes  of  producing  dissensions 
among  the  partisans  of  the  allies  in  Italy 
and  Spain. 


BATTLES  OF  OET1IES  AND  TOULOUSE. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1814, 
in  which  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of 
French  aggression  was  executed  with  re- 
markable rapidity  and  effect,  the  allied 
army  occupied  a  line  extending  on  the  left 
from  Bidart  to  Arcangues  and  Ville  Fran  que, 
with  the  right  thrown  back  to  Ucuray,  on 
the  road  to  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port;  and  the 
French  army  occupied  a  defensive  position, 
with  its  right  on  the  intrenched  camp  before 
Bayonne,  its  centre  extending  along  the 
right  of  the  Adour  to  Port-de-Laune,  and 
its  left  along  the  right  of  the  Bidouse,  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Adour  to  St.  Palais. 
It  was  while  the  hostile  armies  were  so 
posted,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
British  ministry  to  Wellington,  to  transport 
his  army  by  sea  to  the  Netherlands,  to  co- 
operate with  the  allies.  The  British  hero 
pointed  out  the  impolicy  of  the  measure, 
as,  by  its  adoption,  100,000  veteran  troops, 
besides  an  equal  force  of  reserves  then 
forming  in  the  south  of  France,  would  re- 
inforce Napoleon's  arms  on  the  Seine  and 
the  Rhone ;  while  the  British  army  would, 
during  its  shipment  and  march  to  the  scene 
of  action,  be  placed  hort  de  combat  for  the 
next  four  months,  which  were  big  with  the 
fate  of  the  world.  As  these  arguments  were 
unanswerable,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  impossibility  of  advancing  through 
a  country  full  of  strong  posts,  and  inter- 
sected by  rapid  streams,  at  a  season  when 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  rains  the  rivers  had 
overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  cross-roads 
were  impassable,  prevented  the  movement 
of  the  allied  army;  but  the  weather  at 
length  improving,  'Wellington  prepared  to 
take  the  field.  The  effective  strength  of 
his  army  was  70,000  British  and  Portu- 
guese, and  80,000  Spaniards,  including 
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10,000  cavalry.  Soult's  army  did  not 
much  exceed  40,000  men;  but  then  the 
disparity  in  force  was  counterbalanced  by 
his  strong  position  at  the  fortified  town  of 
Bayonne;  and  the  inequality  was  again  re- 
moved, when  Wellington  invested  that  place, 
as  well  as  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port  and  Navar- 
reins,  which  subtracted  30,000  men  from 
his  force. 

Wellington's  first  object  was  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  line  on  the  Bidouse,  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne,  and  thus  compel  him  to  abandon 
the  whole  country  on  the  left  of  the  Adour. 
For  that  purpose,  he  collected,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  forty  large  boats,  or  chasse- 
martet,  and  the  requisite  materials  for  build- 
ing a  pontoon  bridge  between  that  point 
and  Bayonne;  and,  to  conceal  his  design, 
he  ordered  Hill,  with  the  right  wing,  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  left ;  while  Bercsford, 
with  the  main  body,  menaced  their  centre, 
and  the  left,  under  Hope,  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  By  the  execution  of  these 
manoeuvres,  Soult  would  be  entirely  cut  off 
from  Bordeaux,  and  driven  towards  the 
Upper  Garonne. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Hill,  with 
the  right,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  broke 
up,  on  the  14th  of  February,  from  his  can- 
tonments, and  moved  on  Hellette,  to  turn 
the  enemy's  left,  and  cut  off  his  communi- 
cation with  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Port.  By  this 
movement,  Harispe,  who  was  posted  there, 
was  forced  to  retire,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
1,500  men  in  that  fortress,  and  retreat  on 
Garris,  where  he  took  post  in  the  strong 
position  of  the  heights  of  La  Montagne. 
Strong  as  the  position  was,  Wellington, 
who  had  joined  Hill  late  in  the  evening, 
determined  to  attack  Harispe  before  he 
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could  be  reinforced  by  Soult    The  day  was  j  although  the  stormy,  contrary 


waning  when  the  attack  commenced.  The 
\  British  chief,  riding  up  to  the  28th  and 
30th  regiments,  who  headed  the  assaulting 
columns,  said  —  "  You  must  take  the  hill 
before  dark."    British  soldiers  are  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  brief  and  pithy  sentences 
of  this  kind.    It  is  the  sort  of  eloquence 
they  best  understand  and  most  readily  heed. 
With  loud  shouts  the  gallant  fellows  rushed 
forward  into  the  gloomy  and  wooded  ravine, 
and  clambering  up  the  ascent,  carried  the 
hill ;  but  the  enemy  seeing  they  were  un- 
supported, twice  returned  to  endeavour  to 
recover  their  lost  ground.  The  action  lasted 
till  dark,  when  Harispe  retreated,  with  the 
loss  of  300  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  210 
in  prisoners ;  while  the  victors  were  weak- 
ened by  only  160.     The  next  day  Hill 
crossed  tho  Bidousc,  and  on  the  17th,  drove 
the  enemy  across  the  Gave  de  Mauleon, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night, 
passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  at  Sauveterre,  effecting 
a  junction  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

The  object  of  this  movement  had  been  to 
divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  pre- 
parations making  at  St.  Jcan-de-Luz  and 
Passages,  for  the  crossing  of  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne;  but  the  weather  being  unfa- 
vourable for  the  purpose,  Wellington,  on 
his  return  to  the  first-mentioned  place,  on 
the  19th,  left  instructions  with  Hope  to 
effect  the  passage  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted :  he  then  returned  to  the  right  and 
centre,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  strong 
position  at  Sauveterre,  across  the  Gavcs  of 
Oleron  and  Pau,  and  the  river  Adour,  though 
defended  by  35,000  men. 

The  pontoons  having  arrived  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23rd,  early  on  tho  following  day 
Hill  passed  the  Gave  d'Oleron  at  Ville- 
neuve,  with  the  light,  second,  and  a  Portu- 
guese division ;  while  Clinton  took  over  the 
sixth  division  near  Montfort;  and  Picton, 
with  the  third,  manoeuvred  as  if  with  the  in- 
teution  of  attacking  the  bridge  of  Sauve- 
terre. Bcresford,  who  with  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  had 
been  left,  during  Hill's  movement  on  the 
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violent  surf  on  the  coast,  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  the  gun- boats  and  the  chats  e- 
nutreet,  he  determined  to  e fleet  a  passage 
by  means  of  pontoon  rafts  and  a  hawser 
stretched  across  the  river.    The  French 
immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire,  but  being 
replied  to  by  a  quick  and  well-sustained 
cannonade  from  the  British  heavy  guns  and 
rocket  brigade,  600  of  the  guards  and  two 
companies  of  the  60th  rifles  effected  a  pas- 
sage ;  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  whole  of 
the  first  division  crossed,  and  by  noon  next 
day  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  established 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
render  any  attack  hopeless.    On  the  26th, 
the  British  flotilla  appearing,  a* bridge  was 
established  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery. 
Thus  supported,  Hope  commenced  the  in- 
vestment of  Bayonne,  which  he  effected 
with  the  loss  of  500  men  in  killed  aud 
wounded.    In  consequence  of  these  move- 
ments, Soult  deemed  his  position  of  Sauve- 
terre untenable.    He  therefore  burned  the 
bridge,  and  left  Bayonne,  garrisoned  by 
6,000  men,  to  its  own  resources,  and,  con- 
centrating his  forces,  took  post  at  Orthes,  in 
a  strong  defensible  position  behind  the  Gave 
de  Pau. 

The  position  in  which  the  French  marsh  &1 
had  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  a  con- 
test, consisted  of  a  range  of  tabular  heights, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  stretching  in  the 
direction  of  Dax,  and  covered  in  front  by 
the  village  of  St.  Boes.  The  French  army 
mustered  40,000  men ;  but  the 
tuguese  did  not  exceed  87,000. 

On  approaching  the  enemy's  formidable 
position,  Wellington,  having  carefully  re- 
connoitred it,  on  the  26th  gave  orders  for 
an  attack  on  the  following  morning.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  on  the  27th,  Beretford, 
with  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  fourth 
arid  seventh  divisions,  and  Vivian's  brigade 
of  cavalry,  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right  at  St.  Boes ;  the  third  and  sixth  divi- 
sions, under  Picton,  supported  by  Somerset's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  moved  against  the  centre 
and  left ;  whilst  the  light  division  moved  up 
a  ravine,  and  stationed  itself  behind  a  high 
conical  hill,  exactly  opposite  Soult's  centre, 


14th,  on  the  Lower  Bidouse,  in  observation,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Beresford's 


on  the  23rd  had  attacked  the  enemy  in 
their  fortified  posts  of  Hastingucs  and 
Oyergave,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into 
their  Wte-du-pont  at  Peyrchoradc.  On  the 
same  day,  Hope,  with  the  left  wing,  bad 
moved  forward  from  St.  Jean-de-Lux;  and 
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and  Picton's  columns,  and  ready  to  rapport 
either  of  them  as  occasion  might  require. 
Hill,  with  the  second  British  division  and 
Le  Cot's  Portuguese  brigade,  was  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  ford  about  two 
miles  above  Orthes,  for  the  purpose  of 
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taking  the  enemy  in  flank  or  rear,  and  cut 
off  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Pau. 

The  action  began  about  nine  o'clock. 
While  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  carried  the 
tower  grounds  against  which  they  had  been 
directed,  the  fourth  division,  after  a  strenu- 
ous resistance,  had  won  the  village  of  St. 
Boes;  but  VasconccUos'  Portuguese  brigade, 
which  accompanied  it,  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  destructive  fire  of  artillery  poured  upon 
it,  gave  way,  and  the  enemy  recovered  the 
village.  Five  times  breaking  through  the 
scattered  houses,  had  Ross's  brigade  and 
Vasconccllos'  Portuguese  carried  the  battle 
into  the  wider  space  beyond;  yet,  ever  as 
the  troops  issued  forth,  the  enemy's  guns 
smote  them  in  front  from  the  hill,  and  the 
reserved  battery  on  the  Dax  road  swept 
through  them  with  grape  from  flank  to 
flank.  It  was  in  vain,  with  desperate  valour, 
the  allies  repeatedly  broke  through  and 
struggled  to  present  a  front  beyond  the 
narrow  tongue  of  ground  flanked  on  each 
side  by  the  ravine.  At  the  moment  of  this 
occurrence,  a  detachment  of  Picton's  corps 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  Soult  seeing  that 
both  on  his  right  and  centre  the  battle  was 
in  his  favour,  in  exultation  exclaimed — "  At 
last  I  have  himl" 

The  crisis  was  urgent,  but  Wellington 
was  equal  to  it.  With  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude he  made  a  partial  change  of  attack. 
For  the  purpose  of  turning  the  enemy's 
right  flank  on  the  heights  above  St.  Boes, 
he  extended  his  own  line,  ordering  Walker  of 
the  seventh  division,  and  Barnard  with  a 
light  brigade,  to  attack  the  left  of  the 
height  occupied  by  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  centre, 
while  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  right  of  the  centre. 
This  powerful  and  desperate  attack  was 
successful.  The  52nd  regiment  led  the  way 
through  a  deep  marsh.  They  pressed  for- 
ward in  mud  to  their  knees,  sometimes  to 
their  waists,  but  in  the  best  order,  and  un- 
moved by  the  storm  of  bullets  ponred  upon 
them.  At  the  moment  the  enemy  was 
violently  pushing  the  fourth  division  through 
the  village  of  St.  Boes,  they  were  met  by 
this  gallant  corps,  supported  by  the  third 
and  sixth  divisions.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
the  French  centre  gave  way.  Hill  having 
at  the  same  time  forced  the  bridge  at 
Orthes,  Soult  gave  the  order  for  a  general 
retreat,  which  was  at  first  conducted  with 
regularity;  but  on  perceiving  that  Hill, 
who  was  marching  on  a  line  nearly  parallel, 
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would  cut  off  the  retreat,  it  became  precipi- 
tate and  confused.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  5,000;  that  of  the 
allies,  2,300.  The  trophies  of  the  victors 
were  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  2,000  pri- 
soners. Soult,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Toulouse,  which  was  his  principal  depot, 
the  focus  of  all  his  future  combinations,  and 
the  position  where  he  could  hope  to  make 
the  oest  stand,  was  desirous  to  reach  that 
city  as  soon  as  possible.  Having,  therefore, 
refreshed  his  army  with  a  few  hours'  sleep 
at  Sault  de  Navailles,  he  continued  his  re- 
treat towards  Tarbes ;  but  having  by  this  se- 
lection of  his  line  of  retreat,  left  the  advance 
to  Bordeaux  open  to  the  allies,  Beresford 
was  detached  with  12,000  men  to  occupy 
it ;  which,  as  the  Bordclais  were  favourable 
to  the  Bourbon  cause,  he  did  on  the  12th 
of  March.  On  the  approach  of  the  allied 
force,  the  garrison  had  retired  from  the 
city. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  enemy 
was  found  in  position  near  Tarbes.  An 
instant  attack  was  made,  and  a  sharp 
combat  ensued;  but  before  the  arrange- 
ments could  be  completed  for  his  dislodg- 
ment,  night  closed,  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  Soult  made  a  rapid  retreat.  On 
the  24th  he  reached  Toulouse,  having  de- 
stroyed all  the  bridges  in  his  rear. 

On  the  27th,  the  hostile  armies  were 
again  in  presence  of  each  other  on  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  front  of 
Toulouse.  Soult's  position  was  of  great 
strength.  Toulouse  and  its  principal  fau- 
bourg, or  suburb  of  St.  Cypricn,  which  arc 
connected  by  a  massy  stone  bridge,  were 
strongly  protected.  The  city,  which  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  capable  of  bearing 
24- pounders,  and  is  encircled — except  a 
small  opening  extending  between  the  canal 
and  the  river,  to  the  south-east — by  the 
Garonne  and  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  The 
suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  which  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank,  is"  defended  by  a  good  brick 
wall,  flanked  by  massy  towers.  This,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  St.  Etiennc  and 
Guillemerin,  were  defended  by  strong  in- 
trenchments  and  field-works;  and  beyond 
them  rose  the  steep  ridge  of  Mont  Rave, 
the  outer  face  of  which  is  exceedingly  rugged 
and  difficult  of  access. 

On  the  28th,  Wellington  attempted  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  Garonne,  at  the 
village  of  Poitet,  six  miles  below  Toulouse; 
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but  the  water-surface,  on  the  sheer-line 
being  stretched  over,  was  found  too  exten- 
sive, on  account  of  the  recent  rains,  to  be 
covered  by  pontoons;  but  on  the  4th  of 
April,  a  favourable  point  being  discovered 
about  seven  miles  lower  down,  the  pon- 
toon bridge  was  thrown  across,  and  Beres- 
ford  effected  the  passage  with  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  divisions,  and  the  cav- 
alry brigades  of  Somerset,  Ponsonby,  and 
Vivian;  but  a  sudden  and  violent  swell 
of  the  river  so  damaged  the  bridge,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  it  up,  and  thus  Beres- 
ford's  corps  was  left  isolated  on  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  river.  At  length,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  the  waters  having  subsided, 
the  bridge  was  again  laid  down,  and  the 
Spanish  corps  of  Freyre,  and  the  Portu- 
guese artillery,  passed  to  Beresford's  sup- 
port; as  did  also  Wellington,  who  took  the 
command  in  person,  and  moved  forward  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  pontoon  bridge  was  then  taken  up, 
and  laid  down  higher  up  the  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  the  communication 
of  Hill's  corps,  which  was  in  front  of  St. 
Cyprien.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  the  light  and  the  third  divisions 
crossed,  and  then  all  was  in  readiness  to 
commence  offensive  operations.  The  plan 
of  attack  was : — The  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien 
to  be  menaced  by  Hill,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  succour  being  sent  from  that  quarter 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  third 
and  light  divisions,  and  the  brigade  of  Ger- 
man cavalry,  were  to  observe  the  enemy  in 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Etienne  aud  Guillemerin, 
near  the  canal,  and  to  attract  his  attention 
by  threatening  the  fortified  bridge-heads 
across  it.  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and 
sixth  divisions  and  Ponsonby's  dragoons, 
was  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank ;  while 
the  Spaniards,  under  Freyre,  supported  by 
Ponsonby's  cavalry  and  Bock's  German 
dragoons,  were  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  left  of  his  position.  Soult, 
under  cover  of  his  numerous  intrenchments 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Rave,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  calmly  awaited  the 
attack.  The  French  army  amounted  to 
40,000  men ;  that  of  the  allies  to  52,000, 
of  whom  12,000  were  Spaniards. 

The  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  was  given  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
French  advanced  posts  having  been  driven 
in,  Beresford,  with  his  column,  speedily 
carried  the  village  of  Montblanc,  and  ad-  ■ 
vanced  against  the  heights  of  Mont  Rave.  I 
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Whilst  these  movements  were  in  operation, 
Freyre  moved  forward  to  the  point  of  his 
attack ;  but  when  the  Spaniards  came  within 
range  of  the  grapeshot  of  the  enemy, 
they  fell  into  confusion ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  being  vigorously  charged  by  the 
French,  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  a  ter- 
rible carnage  ensued.  Such  was  the  panic, 
that  had  not  Ponsonby's  cavalry  and  a 
brigade  of  the  light  division  advanced  to 
their  relief,  and  checked  the  pursuit,  Beres- 
ford's column  would  have  been  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  army. 

And  this  was  not  the  only  disaster  which 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle. 
Picton  observing  the  Spaniards  in  flight, 
forgetting  his  duty  of  observation  and 
menace,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
check  the  French  pursuit.  With  this  in- 
tention he  assailed  the  fortified  bridge  of 
Jumeau;  but  the  works  were  too  strong  to 
be  scaled  without  ladders,  and  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  400  men.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  rashness  of  Picton,  the  attacks  as 
hitherto  were  sanguinary  failures ;  and 
though  Hill,  in  the  meantime,  had  by  a 
vigorous  attack  made  himself  master  of  the 
exterior  line  of  fortifications  of  St.  Cyprien, 
yet  the  battle  seemed  to  incline  in  favour  of 
the  enemy. 

All  now  seemed  to  depend  on  Beresford  ; 
but  his  position  was  perilous.  The  fourth 
and  the  sixth  divisions,  though  separated  by 
the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  rest  of 
the  columns,  and  without  artillery,  reso- 
lutely ascended  the  hill  of  Calvinet,  crowned 
with  guns,  and  defended  by  15,000  infantry 
and  1,200  cavalry.  The  enemy  as  resolutely 
received  them ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  for  the 
moment,  the  opposing  forces  were  locked 
in  the  bayonet's  bloody  embrace.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  French  failed  them ;  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  they  were  seen 
fleeing  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The 
position  and  redoubts  of  St.  Cyprien  were 
won,  and  the  two  British  divisions  solidly 
established  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
position. 

A  pause  in  the  battle  now  ensued.  Soolt 
employed  the  interval  in  reinforcing  his 
broken  right  wing  from  his  reserves,  and 
Beresford  was  joined  by  his  artillery  from 
Montblanc.  About  two  o'clock  the  action 
was  renewed.  The  central  redoubts  on  the 
Calvinet  were  assaulted  ;  and  a  terrible  con- 
test ensued.  The  Spaniards  under  Freyre 
being  now  re-formed,  advanced  again  to  the 
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assault,  whilst  Picton  made  another  demon- 
stration against  the  bridge  of  Jumeau.  In 
the  meantime  Beresford's  force  had  carried 
the  whole  range  of  the  French  defences,  in- 
cluding the  redoubts  of  Columbette  and  Cal- 
rinet. 

The  battle  was  now  gained,  although  the 
Spaniards  had  in  their  attack  been  re- 
pulsed, and  that  Picton  had  failed  in  his 
renewed  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Jumeau. 
It  was  about  four  o'clock,  when  Soult 
prepared  to  withdraw  behind  the  canal. 
The  allied  forces,  crossing  the  ridge  of 
Mont  Rare,  pursued  tho  retreating  enemy, 
but  were  arrested  by  the  fire  of  the  Utcs-du- 
pont ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  whole  French 
forces  were  ranged  within  the  second  line  of 
defence,  formed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc. 
During  these  operations,  Hill  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  their  second  line  of  in  trench  - 
ments  in  St.  Cyprien.  In  this  sanguinary 
and  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  allies,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  4,528 ;  that  of  the 
enemy,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
8,200. 

Soult,  shut  up  in  the  city,  was  summoned 
to  surrender :  his  reply  was,  he  would  rather 
bury  himself  in  its  ruins.  The  11th  was 
employed  in  making  preparations,  and  the 
attack  was  fixed  for  daylight  of  the  following 
morning ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  of 
the  12th,  the  French  marshal  retreated; 
and,  before  daybreak,  was  at  Villefranche, 
two-and-twenty  miles  distant,  on  his  road  to 
Carcassonne.  He  was  pursued  by  Hill's  di- 
vision and  the  light  cavalry,  and  some  pri- 
soners were  taken. 

At  noon  of  the  following  day,  Lord  Wel- 
lington entered  Toulouse  in  triumph;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  Colonel  Cooke  and 
Colonel  St.  Simon,  arrived  at  Lord  Wel- 
lington's head-quarters  with  intelligence 
of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  The  French 
marshal  refusing  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  provisional  government,  Wellington  im- 
mediately prepared  to  commence  operations ; 
and  on  the  17th  the  outposts  of  each  army 
had  assumed  a  threatening  attitude ;  when 
an  official  communication  being  received 
from  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  staff,  Soult 
sent  Count  Gazan  to  Lord  Wellington's 
head-quarters  to  acknowledge  his  adhesion ; 
and,  on  the  18th,  signed  the  convention. 

•  On  the  Hth  of  April,  Louis  XVIII.  landed  at 
Calais  from  Dover,  to  resume  the  dormant  Bourbon 
throne ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  following  month,  its 


During  these  events,  the  tragical  episode 
of  Bayonne  terminated  the  drama  of  the 
war.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  April,  a  sortie  was  made  in  great 
force  from  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Bayonne,  which,  breaking  through  the 
pickets,  carried  the  village  of  St.  Etienne. 
At  the  same  time  the  blockading  force  was 
assailed  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  guns 
of  the  citadel  and  gun-boats  which  had 
dropped  down  the  stream.  In  this  experi- 
ment of  the  French  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  he  sustained  a  loss  of  above  900 
men;  the  allies,  843.  Thouvenot,  find- 
ing himself  closely  hemmed  in,  capitu- 
lated. 

The  war  having  been  now  terminated, 
Wellington  addressed  a  general  order  to 
the  army,  bearing  honourable  testimony 
to  their  services,  and  proceeded  to  meet 
the  congress  of  sovereigns  at  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  May.  While  in 
that  capital,  he  received  official  information 
that  he  had  been  raised  to  an  English  duke- 
dom, and  that  peerages  had  been  conferred 
on  his  lieutenants,  Hill,  Hope,  Cotton,  Gra- 
ham, and  Beresford.  His  stay  in  the  French 
capital  was  brief.  He  had  been  invited  to 
meet  Ferdinand  at  Madrid,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  24th  of  May.  On  the  10th  of  June 
he  rejoined  the  army  at  Bordeaux,  where, 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its 
quitting  France,  he  addressed  to  it  his 
farewell  order  of  thanks,  in  which  he  stated 
the  obligation  England  was  under  to  it.  On 
the  14th,  he  quitted  Bordeaux ;  on  the 
23rd,  reached  Dover;  and  on  the  28th, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  since  his  well-merited  elevation 
to  the  peerage.  The  sum  of  £500,000  was 
soon  afterwards  voted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate,  as  a  lasting  token  of 
national  gratitude.* 

By  the  definitive  treaty  between  England 
and  France,  the  latter  was  to  return  to  her 
limits  of  1792,  with  some  modifications;  and 
all  the  colonies  except  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
the  Isle  of  France,  Roderigue,  and  the 
Sechelles,  were  to  be  restored  to  France. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which  had 
sprang  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  truce  of  Amieus, 
had  lasted  twenty-one  years. 

usurper,  Napoleon,  embarked  at  Frejus  in  Provence, 
to  take  possession  of  his  newly-erected  empire  of 
Elba. 
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NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  1814-WAR  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATE8. 


This  year,  like  several  of  the  preceding, 
was  destitute  of  occasion  for  any  of  those 
distinguished  actions  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  war,  had  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  on  the  British  navy.  The  few 
frigates  which  France  had  been  enabled  to 
equip,  were  captured  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  without  much  stern  resistance. 
Among  the  44-gun  frigate  prizes — the  Ale- 
mene,  the  Iphigenie,  the  Ceres,  the  Terpsi- 
chore, the  Sultane,  VEtoile,  and  Clorinde — 
the  three  last  were  the  best  contested,  in 
each  of  which  the  killed  and  wounded  were 
above  one  hundred  men.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  the  French  squadron  of  three 
sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  which 
had  attempted  to  escape  from  Toulon,  for 
the  purpose  of  escorting  a  newly-built  74 
from  Genoa,  was  encountered  off  Cape 
Carquaranne,  by  nine  ships  of  Sir  Edward 
Pellew's  fleet,  in  observation  of  that  port, 
and  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  before  it  was 
able  to  regain  the  port  of  its  exit.  The 
ship  from  Genoa  succeeded  in  entering 
Toulon  on  the  following  day. 

The  end  of  the  last  year  had  witnessed  the 
failure  of  the  Americans  in  their  invasion 
of  both  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and 
their  retreat  to  winter  quarters  within  their 
own  territory. 

After  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Fort 
Niagara,  at  the  close  (December  18th)  of 
that  year,  the  American  general,  Hull,  had 
taken  post  ut  Black  Rock,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  further  advance  of  the  Bri- 
tish ;  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Major- 
general  Rial,  crossing  the  Niagara,  drove 
him  from  his  batteries  to  Buffalo,  which 
town  the  Americans  hurriedly  evacuating, 
was  taken  possession  of  and  burned,  together 
with  two  schooners  and  a  sloop  and  the 
whole  of  the  public  stores — a  measure  re- 
sorted to  in  retaliation  of  the  acts  of  plunder 
and  conflagration  committed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  tneir  invasion  of  Upper  Canada. 
A  force  was  then  directed  to  move  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Niagara,  to  destroy  all  the 
remaining  outports  of  the  enemy  on  this 
frontier. 

The  only  movements  which  had  taken 
place,  were  the  attack  of  the  American 
general  Wilkinson  on  the  British  outposts 
of  La  Cole  Mill,  in  the  end  of  March,  and 
Si 


his  repulse;  and  the  capture  of  Fort 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  by  General  Drummond  and  Com- 
modore Yeo.  But  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  enemy,  detaching  5,000  men  from  the 
forces  concentrated  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and  cross- 
ing the  river  without  opposition,  captured 
Fort  Erie  and  its  garrison.  They  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  British  lines  of  Chippewa ;  but 
their  attack  was  anticipated  by  Rial,  who, 
at  the  head  of  about  2,500  regular  troops, 
militia,  and  Indians,  advanced  in  confu- 
sion, and  was  received  by  the  enemy  in 
line.  The  repeated  discharges  to  which 
the  British  were  exposed  before  they  could 
deploy  into  line,  made  so  frightful  a  havoc 
among  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Twenty-mile  Creek,  near  Fort 
Niagara,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  500  men 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Americans,  elated  with  their  success, 
advanced  against  the  British  position;  but 
the  force  of  the  latter  having  been  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  some  of  Wellington's  vete- 
ran troops  under  General  Drummond,  from 
Bordeaux,  the  American  army  fell  back  on 
Chippewa.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Drum- 
mond, with  a  force  of  3,000  men,  of  whom 
1,800  were  regulars,  advanced  against  the 
enemy's  position.  The  battle  commenced 
about  six  o'clock  m  the  evening,  and  the 
hostile  lines  were  soon  warmly  and  closely 
engaged.  So  obstiuate  was  the  encounter, 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  opposing  guns  were 
worked  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 
The  artillery  on  both  sides  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  At  length,  after  three 
hours'  vehement  struggle,  the  contest  ceased, 
and  the  combatants  rested  on  their  arms 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ;  but  about 
midnight,  the  enemy,  aware  of  their  inability  j 
to  continue  the  conflict,  withdrew  into  their 
intrenched  camp,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  day,  precipitately  retreated  to  Fort 
Erie,  having  thrown  their  baggage,  provi-  , 
sions,  and  camp  equipage  into  the  rapids. 
Their  loss,  including  prisoners,  amounted 
to  about  1,500  men;  while  that  of  their 
opponents  was  about  900.  The  trophies  of 
the  victors  were  300  prisoners  and  one  gun. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  an  assault  was 
made  on  Fort  Erie  and  the  intrenched 
camp  resting  on  it.    One  of  the  column* 
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of  assault,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
effected  a  lodgment;  bat  the  explosion  of 
a  quantity  of  powder  taking  place  at  the 
critical  moment,  the  troops  thiukiug  that  a 
mine  had  been  sprung,  rushed  in  disorder  out 
of  the  fort.  In  their  abortive  attempt,  the 
assailants  sustained  a  loss  of  600  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  war  in  Europe  having  been  brought 
to  a  close,  the  British  government  was 
enabled  to  transmit  additional  military  and 
naval  reinforcements  to  America.  A  force 
of  3,500  men,  consisting  of  the  4th,  44th, 
and  86th  regiments  of  infantry,  were  em- 
barked, in  the  month  of  June,  at  Bordeaux ; 
and  the  21st,  27tb,  and  62nd,  from  the 
Mediterranean,  for  Canada.  Their  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Tangier  Island,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay ;  where,  when  they  arrived,  they 
invited  the  negro  population  in  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces  to  join  their  standard.  A 
naval  force,  consisting  of  one  74,  two  64's, 
eleven  frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels, 
under  Rear-admiral  Cockburn,  were  dis- 
patched to  the  same  destination. 

When  the  British  admiral  and  general 
arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  American 
commodore,  Barney,  with  the  Baltimore 
squadron,  amounting  to  seventeen  vessels, 
had  taken  shelter  at  the  head  of  the 
Patuxent.  Cockburn  dispatched  three  Eng- 
lish frigates,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Barrie,  to  attack  and  capture,  or  destroy 
the  enemy's  flotilla.  On  the  approach  of 
the  British  force,  Barney  set  fire  to  his 
flotilla.  At  the  same  time  a  naval  force 
was  sent  to  bombard  Fort  Washington, 
situated  on  the  Potomac,  about  twelve 
miles  below  the  city  of  Washington.  No 
sooner  bad  the  enemy's  flotilla  been  de- 
stroyed, than  the  troops,  amounting  to 
3,500,  with  two  3-pounders,  were  disem- 
barked at  Benedict ;  and  marching  directly 
for  Washington,  reached  the  village  of 
Bladensburg,  about  five  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, on  the  24th  of  August,  where  they 
discovered  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  upon  a  ridge  of  heights  commanding 
the  only  bridge  by  which  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington could  be  approached.  The  disposi- 
tion for  attack  being  made,  the  assailants 
rushed  forward,  and  with  an  irresistible 
charge  drove  the  first  line  on  the  second, 
which  also  becoming  disordered  took  to 
precipitate  flight,  leaving  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
American  army  amounted  to  6,500  troops, 
and  600  sailors  to  work  their  twenty-six  guns. 


After  two  hours'  rest,  the  httle  British 
army  advanced  on  Washington  the  same 
evening,  where  their  arrival  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  the  dinner-table  was  laid  at  the 
president's  house  for  the  entertainment  of 
a  large  party.  A  slight  fire  of  musketry 
from  one  of  the  houses,  which  killed  General 
Ross's  horse,  was  all  the  resistance  offered, 
A  proposition  was  made  to  the  American 
authorities  to  ransom  the  public  buildings, 
which  being  refused,  all  the  national  edifices, 
warlike  works  and  stores,  were  on  the  nights 
of  the  24th  and  25th  of  August,  consigned 
to  the  flames  or  rendered  useless.  The  navy 
yard  and  arsenal,  with  immense  magazines 
of  powder  and  20,000  stand  of  arms,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. The  fort  of  Washington  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  was  taken 
possession  of  on  the  28th.  The  object  of 
the  expedition  having  been  thus  effected, 
a  retreat  from  Washington  was  began  on 
the  night  of  the  25th ;  and  the  army  reach* 
ing  Benedict  on  the  29th,  re-embarked  on 
the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
ceeding  against  Baltimore. 

The  approach  of  the  equinox  rendering  it 
unsafe  for  the  fleet  to  proceed  immediately 
to  sea,  it  had  been  concerted  between  the 
British  admiral  and  general  to  employ  the 
intermediate  time  in  an  attempt  on  Balti- 
more. The  fleet  accordingly  sailed  up  the 
bay,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  anchored 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Fatapsco  river;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked at  the  distance  of  about  thirteen 
miles  from  the  town,  and  marched  towards 
it.  No  opposition  was  experienced  until 
the  troops  reached  a  thick  wood  through 
which  the  road  passed.  Here  the  enemy's 
light  troops  were  posted,  and  opened  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  advanced  party.  General  Ross, 
impelled  by  his  usual  undaunted  courage, 
proceeded  with  the  skirmishers  to  the 
front.  Receiving  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
breast,  he  sent  for  Colonel  Brooke,  and 
resiguing  the  command  to  him,  soon  ex- 
pired. The  enemy's  skirmishing  parties 
then  fell  back  on  the  main  body,  amounting 
to  6,000  infantry  and  400  horse,  with  six 
guns,  which  were  drawn  up  in  line  across  the 
road,  with  a  strong  wooden  palisade,  breast 
high,  covering  their  front,  and  their  flanks 
protected  by  a  thick  wood.  On  approach- 
ing this  formidable  position,  Brooke  ordered 
an  instant  attack.  No  sooner  had  the  British 
reached  the  palisade,  and  began  to  break 
through  it,  than  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
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position,  and  took  to  precipitate  flight,  leav- 
ing the  field  covered  with  600  slain  and 
wounded,  and  300  prisoners  and  two  guns 
in  the  possession  of  the  victors.  This  was 
called  the  battle  of  the  Meeting-house,  a 
place  of  that  kind  being  in  the  vicinity. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the 
British  army  pressed  forward,  until  thev 
were  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  Baltimore. 
Here  15,000  men,  with  a  large  train  of 
artillery,  were  strongly  posted  upon  the 
heights  which  encircle  the  town.  Brooke, 
nowise  daunted  by  the  inequality  of  his 
enemy,  in  comparison  with  his  little  force  of 
8,000  men,  determined  on  a  night  attack, 
and  made  his  dispositions  for  the  purpose ; 
but  receiving  information  from  Admiral 
Cockburn,  that  the  enemy  had,  by  sinking 
twenty  vessels  in  the  river,  arrested  the 
further  progress  of  the  ships,  and  rendered 
naval  co-operation  impracticable,  he  retired 
three  miles  from  the  position  which  he  oc- 
cupied, to  induce  the  enemy  to  quit  his 
intrenchments  and  follow  him ;  but  no  de- 
monstration of  the  kind  being  made,  on  the 
15th  he  re-embarked  his  troops. 

In  the  commencement  of  September,  an 
expedition,  under  Rear-admiral  Griffith  and 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Cope  Sher- 
brooke,  sailed  from  Halifax  to  the  enemy's 
settlements  on  the  Penobscot.  On  reach- 
ing their  destination,  the  fort  of  Custine, 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  that  river, 
having  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  was 
taken  possession  of.  The  American  frigate, 
John  Adams,  having  escaped  to  Hampden,  a 
detachment  of  sailors  and  marines,  under 
Captain  Barrie,  proceeded  up  the  river  for 
its  capture  or  destruction.  After  a  short 
contest,  the  enemy's  position,  on  which  the 
guns  of  the  frigate  were  mounted,  being 
forced,  the  frigate  was  burnt  by  themselves. 
The  expedition  then  pushed  forward  to 
Bangor,  which  being  surrendered,  the  only 
remaining  fort,  Marinas,  between  Penobscot 
and  Passmaquady  Bay — on  which  all  the 
islands  had  been  previously  captured — capi- 
tulated on  the  11th  of  September.  Formal 
possession  was  then  taken  of  the  whole 
country  between  the  Penobscot  and  the 
boundary  line  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a 
provisional  government  established. 

For  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
Sherbrooke  and  Griffith,  Sir  George  Pre- 

•  "  The  relative  strength  of  the  two  flotillas  was : — 
Knglish  Teasels,  8;  broadside  guns,  38;  weight  of 
metal,  765  lbs. ;  aggregate  number  of  crews,  537 ; 
tons,  1,426.— American  vessels,  14 ;  broadside  guns, 
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vost,  governor-general  of  the  Canadas,  had, 
with  a  force  of  9,000  men,  in  co-operation 
with  the  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  in- 
vaded the  state  of  New  York,  and  possessed  ! 
himself  of  the  village  of  Champlain,  near  ' 
that  lake ;  at  the  same  time  Sherbrooke  and 
Griffith  proceeded  down  the  Penobscot.  ! 
Their  first  operations  were  directed  against  i 
Plattsburg,  a  fortified  place  on  the  lake,  at 
the  time  garrisoned  by  1,500  men.  The 
British  naval  force,  consisting  of  a  frigate,  a 
brig,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  twelve  gun-boats, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Downie,  were 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack.    On  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  the  flotilla  appeared  in  sight  of 
Plattsburg,  and  was  met  by  the  American 
flotilla   under   Commodore  M'Donough. 
After  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict  of  two 
hours'  duration,  the  English  frigate,  brig,  J  | 
and  two  sloops,  struck  their  colours;  having, 
in  the  action,  sustained  a  loss  of  149  killed 
and  wounded ;  while  that  of  their  opponents  1 
was  111.    Of  the  British  loss,  that  on  board  , 
the  frigate  (Downie's  ship)  had  been  forty-  i 
one  killed  (including  the  captain)  and  sixty 
wounded.*    On  M'Donough's  receiving  the 
sword  of  Robertson,  Downie's  lieutenant, 
with  the  magnanimity  which  is  ever  the  1 
accompaniment  of  true  valour,  he  said— 
"  You  owe  it,  sir,  to  the  shameful  conduct 
of  your  gun- boats  and  cutters  that  you  arc  i  I 
not  performing  this  office  to  me ;  for,  had 
they  done  their  duty,  you  must  have  per- 
ceived from  the  situation  of  the  Saratoga  !  j 
(M'Donough's  ship),  that  I  could  hold  out 
no  longer;  and,  indeed,  nothing  induced 
me  to  keep  up  her  colours,  but  my  seeing, 
from  the  united  fire  of  all  the  rest  of  my 
squadron  on  the  Confiance,  and  her  unsup- 
ported situation,  that  she  must  ultimately 
surrender." 

On  the  fall  of  the  little  squadron,  Prevost 
issued  orders  to  his  army  to  retreat  from 
before  Plattsburg  to  the  Canadian  frontiers. 
"  Such  was  the  indignation  which  this  order 
excited  among  those  officers  inured  to  a 
long  course  of  victory  in  Spain,  that  several 
of  them  broke  their  swords,  declaring  they 
would  never  serve  again."  The  troops,  par- 
ticipating in  the  same  humiliation,  deserted 
in  large  numbers. 

While  this  disgraceful  affair  was  occurring 
at  Plattsburg,  the  American  garrison  of  Fort  J 
Erie,  on  September  17th,  made  a  sortie  on 

52 ;  weight  of  metal,  1,194  lbs. ;  aggregate  number 
of  crews,  950;  tons,  2,640"— James's  Astro/  Midtry, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  346. 
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the  intrenched  camp  of  Drummond,  who 
was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  that  place, 
but  were  repulsed.  Each  side  sustained  a 
loss  of  600  men,  one-half  of  whom  were 
.  prisoners.  The  British  soon  after  acquiring 
the  entire  command  of  Lake  Ontario  by  an 
increase  of  their  shipping,  the  American 
commodore  withdrew  to  Sacketts  Harbour, 
where  he  was  blockaded  by  the  British 
squadron.  This  occurrence  induced  the 
Americans  to  withdraw  from  the  British 
territory.  Having  blown  up  Fort  Erie, 
they  recrossed  the  Niagara,  and  withdrew 
into  the  American  territory. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  in 
the  south,  to  relieve  the  Canadas  in  the 

i    north,  the  British  ministers  determined  to 
,  send  an  expedition  to  New  Orleans;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  Ame- 
rican forces  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea- 

l  I  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  Sir  Alexander  Coch- 

;  rane,  with  the  Baltimore  expedition,  was  to 
attack  St.  Mary's,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 

;  the  Floridas.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, Cochrane  sailed  from  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  the  troops  being  landed  near  Point 
Peter,  after  a  smart  action,  took  St.  Mary's. 
The  latter  place  being  no  longer  deemed 
an  object  of  importance,  after  all  its  mer- 
chandise and  military  stores  had  been 
shipped  on  board  the  vessels  taken  in  the 
port,  it  was  blown  up.  The  fleet  then 
proceeded  on  its  destination,  and  assembled 
at  Negril  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
While  rendezvousing  there,  the  object  of 
the  expedition  becoming  known  to  an 
American  merchant  resident  at  Kingston, 
he  instantly  sailed  in  a  schooner  for  Pensa- 
cola,  and  communicated  the  information  to 
General  Jackson,  who  was  marching  with 
the  southern  army  of  the  United  States  to 
the  relief  of  St.  Mary's.  That  general,  on 
hearing  that  New  Orleans  was  threatened, 
marched  for  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  assembling  about  12,000  men  in  and 
about  New  Orleans,  threw  up  strong  in- 
trenchments on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
below  the  town. 

The  British  squadron,  with  the  troops, 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  December  off  the 
Chandeleur  Islands,  lying  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  unassailable  owing  to  fortifications  and 
sand- banks,  it  was  determined  to  disem- 
bark the  troops  in  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Lake  Borgne.  But  the  lake  was  no 
sooner  entered,  than  six  large  schooner- 
rigged  vessels  were  discovered  moored  in 
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a  line  abreast,  to  dispute  the  passage.  :  j 
On  the  14th,  Captain  Lockyer  was  dis-  ,  i 
patched,  with  a  flotilla  of  the  boats  of  the  j  i 
fleet,  to  effect  their  capture.    Amidst  a  j 
tremendous  shower  of  balls,  the  British  |  J 
flotilla  closed  with  the  Americans,  and  sue-  .  i 
ceeded  in  destroying  them  all.  This  service  I 
having  been  effected,  the  disembarkation  of 
the  troops  began  on  the  16th;  but  on  ac-  I 
count  of  the  deficiency  of  small  craft,  the  \ 
last  division  was  not  able  to  take  up  its  j 
ground  till  the  21st.    On  the  25th,  Major- 
general   Sir  Edward  Pakenham  arrived, 
having,  as  soon  as  General  Boss's  death  1 
was  known  in  London,  been  dispatched  to  i 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  which  had  ] 
hitherto  been  under  that  of  Major-general  j 
Keane.    The  British  army  mustered  about 
5,700  men.    The  American  army,  amount- 
ing to  12,000  men  of  all  arms,  under  the 
command  of  General  Jackson,  was  posted 
behind  an  intrenchment  about  1,000  yards 
in  length,  stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
on  the  right,  to  an  impassable  swamp  on 
the  left,  and  protected  by  sugar-hogsheads 
and  cotton  bags,   strong  palisades,  and 
three  deep  ditches  which  ran   along  its 
front,  with  a  formidable  array  of  heavy  can-  j 
non,  and  flanked  also  by  bastions,  which  | 
enfiladed  the  whole  front.  The  position  was 
further  defended  by  a  battery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river. 

Attempts  were  made  to  commence  ap-  j 
proaches  against  this  formidable  line  of 
intrenchments,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
them  by  a  coup-de-main;  but  the  position  1 
being  found  too  strong  for  such  an  attempt, 
it  was  determined  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  1 
entire  neck  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the  British  j  ■ 
position,  by  which  troops  might  be  ferried  |  I 
across  the  river  to  carry  the  battery  on  its 
right  bank. 

On  the  completion  of  the  canal,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  attack  of  the  I 
American  position.   Colonel  Thornton,  with 
1 ,400  men,  was  appointed  to  cross  the  river, 
storm  the  battery,  and  advance  up  the  Mis-  ! 
sissippi  till  he  was  abreast  of  New  Orleans ; 
while  the  main  attack  on  the  intrenchments  1 
was  made  by  Gibbs,  with  the  4th,  21st,  44th, 
and  93rd  regiments;  Keane,  with  the  light  , 
troops,  effecting;  a  demonstration;  and  Lam- 
bert, with  the  7th  and  43rd,  remaining  in 
reserve,  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  I 
require. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  on  Thornton's 
carrying  the  battery,  a  rocket  should  be 
thrown  up  as  a  signal  of  his  success;  but  ; 
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the  operations  of  that  officer  haying  been 
delayed  by  the  want  of  sufficieut  boats  to 
convey  his  men,  Pakeuham,  impatient  of 
delay,  ordered  the  troops  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's  intrench ments ;  but 
when  within,  reach  of  fire,  it  was  found 
that  the  fascines  and  ladders  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  44th,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them.  Indignant  at  the 
omission,  Pakenham  ordered  the  44th  to 
return.  In  the  meantime,  so  terrible  a  fire 
was  opened  on  the  head  of  the  column, 
that,  riddled  through  and  through,  it  fell 
back  in  disorder.  In  his  endeavour  to  rally 
them,  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  Though 
all  was  now  confusion  and  dismay,  the  93rd 
rushing  through  the  throng,  and  some  of 
them  mounting  on  one  another's  shoulders, 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  i  n  trench - 
ments;  but  the  gallant  men  were  all  cut 
off.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of 
the  21st  had  penetrated  into  the  intrench- 
ments ;  but  not  being  supported,  they  had 
been  overpowered  by  the  eucmy. 

During  this  disastrous  repulse,  in  which  a 
loss  of  2,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
risoners,  had  been  sustained,  Thornton 
ad  carried  the  battery  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  captured  eighteen  can- 
non. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1815,  Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  the  death  of  Ross  and  the 
wounds  of  Gibbs  and  Keanc,  retreated,  and 
on  the  27th,  re-embarked.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  part  of  the  troops  being  dis- 
embarked on  the  island  of  Mobile,  captured 
Fort  I3oyer,  with  its  garrison  of  360  men. 

"With  the  reduction  of  this  trifling  fort, 
all  hostilities  ceased,  news  arriving  that  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  between  England  and 
America  had  been  signed  on  the  24th  of 
December  in  the  preceding  year,  at  Ghent, 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  nations. 

Besides  the  disastrous  conflict  oh  Lake 
Champlain,  the  naval  contests  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans,  during  the 
year  1814,  were  those  between  the  American 
vessels  Essex  and  Wasp,  and  the  English 
frigate  Pheebe  and  Reindeer  sloop. 

The  United  States*  32-gun  frigate  Essex, 
Captain  Porter,  which  had  on  her  oruise  in 
the  South  Seas  made  many  captures,  parti- 
cularly whale-ships,  was,  while  in  the  roads 
of  Valparaiso,  on  the  28th  of  February, 

•  The  comparative  force  of  the  combatants  in  this 
deipcrateh-contetled  action  waa  '.—Reindeer,  broad- 
side gunn,  9;  weight  of  metal,  198  lbs.|  orsw,  96 1 
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encountered  by  the  36- gun  frigate  Phabe 
Captain  Hallyar,  in  company  with  the  Cherub 
sloop.  The  American  vessel  hoisted  the 
motto,  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights  !"  to 
which  the  English  replying,  "God  and  oar 
country! — traitors  offend  both the  Ameri- 
cans rejoined,  "  God,  our  country,  and 
liberty  ! — tyrants  offend  them."  A  fieroj 
action  ensued,  and,  after  forty  minutes' 
duration,  the  Essex  hauled  down  her  colours, 
having  sustained  a  loss  of  sixty-nine  men  io 
killed  and  wounded.  When  the  action  com- 
menced,  nearly  one  hundred  British  sailor* 
were  on  board  the  American  frigate,  having 
been  trepanned  from  the  crews  of  the  mer- 
chant  vessels  which  she  had  captured.  On 
the  Essex  striking  her  colours,  these  men 
jumped  overboard;  above  half  of  them 
reached  the  shore;  but  the  rest  either 
perished,  or  were  pieked  up  by  the  Phatbe's 
boats. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  British  sloop 
Reindeer  heaving  in  sight  of  the  American 
sloop  Wasp,  gave  chase.  The  Wasp  hove, 
to,  and  an  action  was  commenced.  The 
engagement  lasted,  yard  arm  to  yardarm, 
for  half-an-bour,  when  the  Reindeer  w«»  w 
disabled,  that  she  fell  with  her  bow  against 
the  larboard  quarter  of  the  Wasp.  Instantly 
the  American  raked  the  British  vessel  wit* 
dreadful  effect;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
American  riflemen  in  the  top  picked  off  al- 
most all  the  officers  and  men  on  the  deck. 
Though  Captain  Manners,  early  in  the 
action,  had  the  calves  of  both  his  legs  shot 
away,  he  still  remained  on  deck,  encouraging 
and  animating  the  erew.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  again  wounded  by  a  grape  or  canis- 
ter shot  passing  through  both  his  thighs; 
but,  nowise  daunted,  he  called  out  to  his 
men  —  "Follow  me,  my  boys — we  roust 
board  I"  at  the  same  moment  springing  into 
the  Reindeer's  rigging,  with  the  intent  to 
leap  into  that  of  the  Wasp,  when  two  balls 
from  the  maintop  of  the  latter  pierced  his 
skull,  and  he  fell  lifeless  upon  the  deck. 
The  Wasp's  crew  immediately  rushed  oa 
board  the  sloop;  and  so  great  had  been 
the  slaughter  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
that  the  captain's  clerk  was  the  only  iur» 
viving  officer  left  to  transfer  the  surren- 
der of  the  vessel.  No  sootier  was  posses- 
sion of  the  Reindeer  obtained,  than  the 
captors  were  obliged  to  set  fire  to  her,  on 
account  of  her  shattered  condition.* 

ton*,  885. —  Wa*p,  broadtide  runt,  1 1  j  weight  of 
metal,  388  s  cr«w,  173;  tons,  *39.— Jatam't  ifovsl 
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Early  in  February,  1815,  a  3fi-gnn  British 
frigate  had  captured  the  American  18-gnn 
sloop  the  Frolic;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month,  the  American  20-gun  sloop  Peacock, 
captured  the  British  18-gnn  sloop  the  Eper- 
vier.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  the  Bri- 
tish 18-pounder  frigate  the  Pique,  Captain 
Maitland,  fell  in  with  the  American  44-gtm 
frigate  Constitution,  while  running  through 
the  Mona  passage,  Barbadoes.  The  Pique's 
men,  observing  that  it  was  not  their  cap- 


tain's intention  to  become  the  assailant, 
♦rent  aft,  and  requested  him  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  action.  Captain  Maitland  read 
to  them  the  directions  given  by  the  British 
admiralty,  that  18-pounder  frigates  were 
not  to  seek  an  engagement  with  American 
44-gun  frigates;  but  failing  of  convincing 
his  crew  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
them,  he  gave  chase.  Owing,  however,  to 
thick,  squally  weathef,  the  hostile  frigates 
lost  sight  of  each  other. 


THB  CAMPAIONS  AND  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  IMPERIAL  FRANCE  IN  1814. 


Off  the  22nd  of  January,  the  first  official 
news  of  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies 
appeared ;  the  Monitew  announced  that 
Schwartzenbcrg  had  crossed  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Basle  and  SchafThausen  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1813,  and  disregarding  the  claim 
of  the  Swiss  to  preserve  neutrality,  had  ad- 
vanced into  Franobe-Comte  and  Burgnndy ; 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  Silesian 
army  had  crossed  that  river  at  various 
points  between  Radstadtand  CoblentZ;  and 
that  shortly  after,  Winzingerode  and  Bulow 
had  begnn  to  penetrate  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  neit  morning  being  Sunday,  the 
officers  of  the  national  guard  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Tnileries.  When  they  had 
assembled  in  the  saloon  of  the  marshals, 
Napoleon,  taking  his  station  in  the  midst 
of  them,  with  the  empress  and  the  King 
of  Rome  by  his  side,  said — "  Gentlemen, 
France  is  invaded ;  I  go  to  put  myself  at 


to  50,000  men,  had  retired  before  the  over- 
powering multitude. 

On  arriving  at  Chalons,  the  French  em- 
peror learning  that  Blucher  and  Sacken 
were  marching  by  BTicnnc-snr-Aube  on 
Troves,  in  order  to  join  Schwartzenbcrg, 
who  was  advancing  down  the  Seine  towards 
Bar,  resolved  to  attack  the  right  of  the 
Silesian  armv,  and  force  it  from  the  Aube, 
by  which  manoeuvre  he  would  be  enabled  to 
interpose  himself  between  the  two  armies  of 
the  allies,  and  thus  separate  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, orders  were  sent  to  Morticr  to 
retreat  on  Troyes,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
to  assist  the  grand  army  nnder  the  personal 
command  of  Napoleon. 

About  noon  of  the  29th,  Napoleon  reached 
Brienne,  where  he  found  the  Prussians 
posted  upon  a  hill  which  commands  the 
town,  and  ranged  on  the  terraces  of  the 
castle,  while  a  Russian  force  was  stationed 
in  the  streets.    The  advance  had  been  so 


the  bead  of  my  troops;  and  with  God's  sudden,  that  Blocher,  -who  was  at  dinner 
help  and  their  valour,  I  hope  soon  to  drive  with  his  staff,  with  difficulty  escaped  by  a 


the  enemy  beyond  the  frontier."  Then 
taking  the  empress  in  one  hand  and  his 
son  in  the  other,  he  continued,  "  but  if 
they  should  approach  the  capital,  I  confide 
to  the  national  guard  the  empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome" — hot  correcting  himself,  he 


postern-door,  whence  they  were  compelled  to 
lead  their  horses  down  a  staircase  to  gain  the 
road.  The  allies  being  at  length  driven  from 
the  place,  with  the  loss  of  t.OOOmen,  retreated 
in  the  conrse  of  the  night  to  Bar-sur-Aubc. 
Dunns  the  m///e,  some  Cossacks  throwing: 


added,  in  a  tone  of  strong  emotion — "  my  themselves  upon  the  rear  of  the  French, 
wife  and  child."     He  then  appointed  his  the  emperor  was  so  involved  in  the  contest 


wife  regent,  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph 
at  the  head  of  the  council ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  having  previously  burnt  all 
his  private  papers,  he  left  Paris. 

In  the  meantime,  the  torrent  of  invasion 
had  rolled  in  nearer  and  nearer  every  day, 
sweeping  before  it,  from  post  to  post,  the 
various  corps  which  had  been  left  to  pro- 
tect the  Rhine.  The  corps  of  Marmont, 
Mortier,  Victor,  and  Ney,  amounting  in  all 


as  to  be  compelled  to  draw  his  sword  and 
fight  for  his  safety.  General  Gourgaud 
shot  a  Cossack  in  the  act  of  thrusting  a 
spear  into  Napoleon's  neck. 

Blucher  having,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
effected  a  junction  with  Schwartzenbcrg, 
the  combined  force  advanced  with  about 
100,000  men  into  the  plain  between  Bar- 
sur-Aubc  and  Brienne,  to  overpower  Napo- 
leon before  he  could  receive  reinforcements. 
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j  On  the  1st  of  February  a  battle  ensued, 
and  the  contest  raged  till  nightfall,  when  no 
decisive  advantage  appearing  on  either  side, 
,  the  French,  to  induce  the  allied  armies 
to  separate,  and  thus  present  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them  in  detail,  aban- 
doned their  position  and  fell  back  behind 
the  Aube.    On  the  3rd  they  entered  Troyes. 
While  at  Troyes,  Napoleon  having  re- 
!  ceived  information  that  Blucher  had  sepa- 
rated from  Schwartzenberg,  and  had  trans- 
'  ferred  his  army  to  the  Marne,  he  unpacked 
i  his  papers  to  review  his  plau  of  the  cara- 
,  paign,  when  Maret,  arriving  with  despatches, 
;  found  him  occupied  with  maps  and  com- 
passes.   "  I  am  beating  Blucher  on  paper/' 
said  he ;  "  he  has  altered  his  route,  and  is 
advancing  by  the  road  to  Montmirail.  I 
will  set  out  and  defeat  him  to-morrow,  and 
again  on  the  next  day ;  when  we  shall  see 
what  next  can  be  done."    Leaving  Victor 
and  Oudinot  to  keep  Schwartzenberg  in 
check,  on  the  8th  he  directed  his  march 
against  Blucher. 

On  the  10th,  by  a  forced  march,  he  came 
up  with  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  who, 
intent  on  their  advance  to  Paris,  were 
marching  with  large  intervals  between  their 
divisions.  Immediately  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  Russians  under  Sacken,  at  Charapau- 
bert,  who  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
2,000  prisoners  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  force  was  uow  interposed  be- 
tween the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies  and 
the  main  body  under  Blucher,  in  their  rear. 
On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Champaubert, 
Blucher  hastened  forward,  and  Sacken  and 
d'Yorck,  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 
who  had  effected  a  junction  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  fell  hastily  back.  But  on  the  1 1th, 
Napoleon  overtaking  the  two  last-mentioned 
generals  at  Montmirail,  after  an  engagement 
of  two  hours,  drove  them  in  inextricable 
disorder  towards  Soissons.  Blucher  advanc- 
ing rapidly  to  Vauchamps  to  the  relief  of  his 
advanced  guard,  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army  flushed  with  victory.  On 
the  14th  he  was  attacked,  and  after  a  brave 
contest,  in  which  the  village  of  Vauchamps 
J  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  com- 
pelled to  retire  across  the  Marne  at  Chalons, 
with  the  loss  of  5,000  prisoners  and  ten 
I  pieces  of  cannon. 

Having   dispatched   his  prisoners  and 
trophies  to  Paris,  Napoleon,  leaving  the 
pursuit  of  Blucher  to  Marmont  and  Mor- 
|  tier,  turned  round  to  attack  the  grand  army 
|  under  Schwartzenberg,  who,  during  his  ope- 


rations against  the  Prussians,  had  passed  the 
Seine  at  three  different  points— at  Nogent, 
Bray,  and  Montereau.  Fontainble&u  was 
already  in  their  possession.  Confusion  and 
alarm  were  at  their  height  in  Paris. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  advance, 
Napoleon,  committing  the  care  of  watching 
the  Chalons  road  and  the  remnant  of  1 
Blucher's  army  to  Marmont  and  Morticr,  1 
marched,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
on  Meaux,  where  he  received,  on  the  15th 
of  February,  the  reinforcement  of  20,000 
veterans,  under  Grouchy,  from  Spain.  On 
the  16th,  Victor  and  Oudinot,  who  had 
bravely  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Seine 
by  the  allied  grand  army,  were  engaged 
with  the  vanguard  of  the  allies,  under  Witt- 
genstein and  Paylen,  on  the  plains  of 
Gutgnes,  when  Napoleon  arrived  to  their 
assistance.  After  a  furious  and  bloody 
engagement,  the  allies  were  routed  at  ail 
points,  with  considerable  loss. 

The  enemy  retreated  on  Montereau.  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  heights  which  command  the  . 
town ;  and  these  being  taken,  batteries  were 
mounted  to  play  on  the  streets  and  houses, 
Napoleon  himself  pointing  several  guns.  The 
artillerymen,  delighted  with  this  resumption 
of  his  ancient  trade,  but  alarmed  at  the  expo- 
sure of  his  person,  entreated  him  to  withdraw. 
He  persisted  in  his  work,  answering  gaily—  | 
"  My  children,  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast 
which  is  to  kill  me."  The  enemy  were  at 
length  driven  out  of  the  town. 

Napoleon  was  determined  to  hold  Schwart- 
zenberg in  check,  and  return  and  restrain 
Blucher  on  the  Marue.  For  this  purpose 
he  ordered  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  direction  of  Schwartzenberg's 
army,  while  he  marched  to  Sezanne.  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  received  intelligence 
that  Mortier  and  Marmont,  having  been 
driven  from  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  by  Blucher, 
were  in  full  retreat  to  Meaux ;  that  Oudinot  , 
and  Macdonald,  having  been  defeated  by 
Schwartzenberg  at  Bar,  had  been  driven  to 
Troyes.  Nowise  discouraged  by  the  intelli- 
gence, he  resumed  his  march,  with  the  in-  ' 
tention  of  throwing  himself  on  Blucher's 
flank,  as  he  had  done  at  Champaubert ;  but 
the  Prussian  general,  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach, retreated  to  Soissons. 

Napoleon  immediately  advanced  in  that  ,  , 
direction ;  but  finding  the  town  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  being  informed  that  i 
Blucher  was  concentrating  his  forces  be- 
tween Craonne   and  Laon,  he  marched 
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1  thither  with  the  intention  of  bringing  on  a 
decisive  engagement. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  March,  the 

I  French  advanced  guard  posted  itself  at 
Craonne,  in  front  of  the  two  Russian  corps 
of  Sacken  and  Wittzenrode,  who  were 
established  on  the  heights  in  front  of  that 
place.  In  hopes  of  destroying  them  before 
they  could  unite  with  Blucher,  Napoleon 
determined  to  attack  them  without  delay. 

I  Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  a 
furious  engagement  commenced,  which 
lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  now 
the  Russian  forces  retreated  in  good  order 
on  the  plateau  of  Laon,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  on  the  same  line  as  Blucher,  who 
was  already  in  position.  The  Russians  had 
withstood  the  utmost  exertions  of  Ney  on 
their  right,  Victor  on  their  left,  and  of 
Napoleon  in  their  centre.  The  loss  in  slain 
and  wounded  had  been  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides ;  no  cannon,  and  scarcely  a  prisoner 
had  been  taken. 

Blucher  having  been  joined  by  Berna- 
dotte's  army,  was  now  eager  for  a  conflict, 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th.     The  battle  was  fierce  and  furious 

i  till  nightfall,  when  the  armies  bivouacked 

i  in  presence  of  each  other;  but  intelligence 
coming  that  Marmont's  corps  was  fleeing 
in  confusion  towards  Corberry,  the  Freuch 
army,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
retreated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and 
thirty  cannon,  on  Soissons,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  allies  after  the  battle  of 
Craonne. 

Into  this  town  Napoleon  threw  himself 
on  the  12th,  and  was  making  his  best  efforts 
to  strengthen  it,  when  once  more  a  mes- 
senger of  evil  tidings  reached  him.  A 
detached  Russian  corps,  commanded  by 
St.  Preist,  a  French  refugee  in  the  service 
|  of  Russia,  had  seized  Rheims  by  a  coup-de- 
i  main.    As,  by  the  possession  of  this  city, 
:  the  communications  of  Schwartzenberg  and 
j  Blucher  were  established,  Napoleon,  leaving 
Marmont   to   defend  Soissons,  instantly 
marched  to  recover  the  place.     On  the 
night  of  the  13th  he  assaulted  the  town, 
and,  after  a  struggle  of  two  hours'  duration, 
became  master  of  it. 

Misfortune  now  thickened  on  Napoleon. 
The  south-western  frontier  of  France  was  in- 
vaded by  the  English  under  Wellington,  who 
had,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  actions,  driven 
Soult  before  him,  and  was  pursuing  him 
in  the  direction  of  Toulouse.  The  Bourbon 
flag  was  floating  on  the  towers  of  Bordeaux, 


[battle  op  craonns.  I 

and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  administering 
all  the  offices  of  government  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  who  had  welcomed  him 
with  enthusiasm.    Augereau  had  been  de- 
feated in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  his  I 
hasty  retreat,  had  left  Lyons  open  to  the  ! 
allies.    The  last  news  received  was,  that  ' 
Blucher  had  repassed  the  Marne,  and  that  | 
Schwartzenberg,  having  attacked  Oudinot 
and  Macdonald  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  had  com- 
pelled them  to  fall  back  on  Troyes,  and 
subsequently  still  nearer  Paris.    The  only 
consolatory  news  was,  that  Davoust  still 
held  Hamburg,  that  Carnot  resisted  all 
efforts  to  take  Antwerp,  and  that  General 
Bizaunet  had  captured  the  whole  of  the 
besieging  force  of  the  English  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him,  Napoleon  formed  the  daring 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  in  the  rear  of 
the  allies.  Having  arranged  his  plan,  Mar- 
mont and  Mortier  were  left  to  defend  the  road 
to  the  capital,  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  the 
army,  amounting  to  25,000  men,  was  put 
in  motion,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
reached  the  heights  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  from 
which  they  observed  the  grand  army  of  the 
allies,  nearly  100,000  strong,  on  its  march 
to  Chalons,  to  join  Blucher  and  Bernadotte. 
A  fight,  or  rather  a  series  of  fights,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  day ;  but  by  night- 
fall, the  shells  of  the  allies  having  set  the 
town  on  fire,  a  retreat  was  necessary  to  save 
the  French  army.  Early,  therefore,  on  the  ; 
following  morning,  a  retrograde  march  was 
begun  by  cross-roads  towards  St.  Dizier, 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  diversion  j 
in  favour  of  the  capital,  and  cutting  off  the 
communications  of  the  allies,  by  instigating 
a  general  rising  in  their  rear.  In  the  mean- 
time, Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  had  been 
left  at  Soissons  to  watch  Blucher,  after  a 
severe  contest  and  heavy  losses,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  post  to  post  before 
their  hot  pursuers.  On  the  28th,  the  allies 
were  at  Meaux,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  they  bivouacked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  within  view  of  Paris,  which  i 
now  presented  a  scene  of  utter  confusion  and 
dismay.  To  defend  the  imperial  city,  mea-  j 
sures  were  instantly  adopted. 

During  the  night  of  the  29th,  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  with  the  remnant  of  their  corps, 
10,000  national  guards  under  Moncey,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school  (in  all, 
not  above  25,000  men),  bivouacked  round 
the  city,  and  defended   its  approaches. 
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Betwwn  the  hours  of  thre »  and  four  on  the 
following  morning,  the  drums  beat  to  firms. 
The  troops  of  the  line  were  on  every  point 
stationed  in  front;  the  battalions  of  the 
national  guard  formed  a  second  line;  and 
the  Polytechnic  and  other  students  served 
the  artillery.  They  occupied  the  range  of 
heights  from  the  forest  of  Vincennes  and 
the  Tillage  of  Charenton  on  the  Marne,  to 
the  village  of  Neuilly  beyond  St.  Denis  on 
the  Seine. 

The  battle  commenced  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  by  an  attack  of  the  Russians 
on  the  wood  of  Romainville;  but  the  as- 
sailants were  repulsed,  and  at  the  same 
time  Marmont  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
tillage  of  Pantin  in  advance  of  their  line. 
About  eleven  o'clock  Blucher  advanced 
against  the  heights  of  Montmartre;  and 
1  other  corps  almost  simultaneously  attacked 
Aubervilliers,  Pere  La  Chaise,  and  other 
positions.  Though  the  contest  was  gallantly 
maintained  by  the  defenders,  the  odds  were 
too  fearful  to  be  of  any  avail.  Therefore, 
about  two  o'clock,  Marmont  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  allies,  and  at  five,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed  at  the  barrier  of 
j  St.  Denis.  Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, Marmont  and  Mortier,  on  the 
I  ing  of  the  31st,  marched  with  the  troops  of 
the  line,  then  quartered  In  Paris  and  its 
vicinity,  towards  the  Loire;  and  about 
noon  the  allies  entered  the  city. 

In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  had  pushed 
forward  to  Vitry,  where  learning  that  the 
|     allies  were  in  full  march  for  Paris,  he  im- 
I    mediately  prepared  to  descend  the  Seine, 
j    and,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  capital  before 
the  fatal  blow  should  be  struck.    Early  on 
!    the  following  morning  the  troops  began 
|    their  march,  and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
I    prevent  the  anticipated   misfortune,  that 
they  passed  over  an  extent  of  ground  cover- 
j    ing  fifteen  leagues  in  the  course  of  that 
day.    So  impatient  was  Napoleon  to  reach 
the  scene  of  contest,  aud  observe  with  his 
|    own  eyes  the  events  going  on,  that  he  set 
forward  with  a  small  escort.    By  the  time 
he  reached  Fontainbleau,  he  was  informed 
that  the  capitulation  had  been  signed  five 
|    hours  ago. 

The  commissioners  of  the  allies  soon  ar- 
rived with  the  conditions  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication : — 1st.  The  imperial  title  to  be  pre- 
served by  Napoleon,  with  the  free  sove- 
reignty of  the  isle  of  El«ia;  guards,  aud  a 
navy  suitable  to  the  extent  of  that  island ; 
and  a  pension  from  France  of  6,000,000 
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francs  annually.  2nd.  The  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Ouartella,  to  be 
granted  in  sovereignty  to  Maria  Louisa  sad 
her  heirs.  8rd.  Two*  million  and  a-half  of 
francs  annually  to  be  paid  by  the  French 
government  in  pensions  to  Josephine  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Buonaparte 
family. 

Napoleon  at  first  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  terms,  and  appeared  desirous  of  again  1 
appealing  to  arms.  He  sometimes  medi- 
tated a  march  southwards,  collecting  on 
his  way  the  armies  of  Augereau  and  Soult, 
and  reopening  the  campaign  behind  either 
the  Loire  or  the  Alps,  according  as  circum- 
stances might  recommend.  At  other  times, 
the  chance  of  rousing  the  population  of  Pari* 
recurred  to  his  imagination.  But  after 
having  long  pondered  and  hesitated,  he  at 
length,  on  the  11th  of  April,  drew  up  the 
following  act  of  abdication : — 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  ; 
that  the  emperor  is  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  re-establish  men  t  of  peace  in  Europe, 
the  emperor,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  i 
that  he  renounces  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy ;  and 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life, 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  make  for  that  of  I 
France.  Nafolbox."  I 

Hitherto  his  demeanour  had  been  com- 
posed and  dignified ;  but  he  had  no  sooner ! 
delivered  the  document  of  his  abdication  to 
the  commissioners  (Ney  and  other  marshals) 
appointed  to  receive  it,  than  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  sofa,  hid  his  countenance  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  starting  up  with 
that  smile  which  had  so  often  kindled 
every  heart  around  him  into  the  flame  of 
onset,  exclaimed — "  Let  us  march,  my  com- 
rades! let  us  take  the  field  once  more!" 
But  no  response  being  made,  he  dismissed 
the  messengers  and  the  assemblage  in  silence. 

From  that  period  till  the  20th  he  was 
occupied  in  preparations  for  his  departure. 
On  that  day  he  called  those  who  still  re- 
mained about  him,  and  signified  that  thej 
were  now  to  receive  his  last  adieus. 
"  Louis/4  said  he,  "  has  talents  and  means : 
he  is  old  and  infirm ;  and  will  not,  I  think, 
choose  to  give  a  bad  name  to  his  reign-  If 
he  is  wise  he  will  occupy  my  bed,  and  only 
change  the  sheets.  But  he  must  treat  the 
army  well,  and  take  care  not  to  look  on  the 
past,  or  his  time  will  be  brief.  For  you, 
gentlemen,  I  am  no  longer  to  be  with 
you ;  you  have  another  government ;  and  it 
will  become  you  to  attach  yourselves  to  it 
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frankly,  and  serve  it  as  faithfully  as  you 
have  served  me." 

He  now  desired  that  the  relics  of  his 
imperial  guard  might  be  drawn  up  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle.  He  advanced  on 
horseback,  and  dismounting  in  the  midst  of 
them — "  Generals,  officers,  sub-officers,  and 
soldiers  of  my  old  guard,"  he  said,  "  I  bid  you 
farewell.  During  twenty  years  I  have  been 
content  with  you,  having  always  found  you  in 
the  path  to  glory.  All  Europe,"  he  continued, 
"  has  armed  against  roe.  France  herself  has 
deserted  me,  aud  chosen  another  dynasty.  I 
might,  with  my  soldiers,  have  maintained  a 
civil  war  for  years ;  but  it  would  have  ren- 
dered France  unhappy.  Be  faithful  to  the 
new  sovereign  whom  your  country  has  chosen. 
Do  not  lament  my  fatet  I  shall  he  happy 
while  I  know  that  you  are  so.  I  could 
have  died — nothing  was  easier ;  but  I  will 
always  follow  the  path  of  honour.  I  will 
record  with  my  pen  the  deeds  which  we 
have  done  together.  I  cannot  embrace  you 
all,  but"  (taking  the  commauding  officer, 


General  Petit,  in  his  arms)  "  I  embrace 
your  general.  Bring  hither  tho  eagle. 
Beloved  eagle,  may  the  kisses  I  bestow  on 
you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of  the 
bravest !  Farewell,  my  children — farewell, 
ray  brave  companions !  Surround  me  once 
more— farewell !  My  prayers  shall  accom- 
pany you  always.  Preserve  my  remem- 
brance." 

Amid  the  silent  and  profound  grief  of 
his  brave  companions- in- arms,  he  placed 
himself  in  his  carriage,  and  was  rapidly 
driven  from  Fontainbleau,  Ou  the  27th 
he  reached  Frejus,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  following  day  embarked  for  Elba.  He 
came  in  sight  of  his  Lilliputian  dominions 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  following 
day  made  his  entrance  into  the  capita), 
Porto  Ferrajo. 

Thus  the  sun  of  Napoleon's  glory  was 
set;  but  it  was  destined  once  more  to 
ascend  the  horizon,  and,  after  a  short  and 
effulgent  brilliancy,  finally  to  disappear  in 
darkness  and  gloom. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES-CO*  OK  P.  S3  OF  VIENNA- 
NAPOLEON  LEAVES  ELBA. 


Thb  war  having  been  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  common  danger  having  been  re- 
moved, the  representatives  of  tho  principal 
states  which  had  been  engaged  in  it,  as- 
sembled at  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
at  Vienna,  to  proceed  to  the  "  rounding  of 
their  territories,"*  aa  they  termed  the  ap- 
propriation of  those  countries  which  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
powers  during  the  war,  and  consisted  of 
states  inhabited  by  nearly  32,000,000 
of  souls.  The  Russian  autocrat  demanded 
as  his  share  the  whole  of  Poland  ;  Prussia 
the  whole  of  Saxony,  besides  various  pro- 
vinces on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  and 
both  those  powers  immediately  put  their 
armies  on  a  footing  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands. To  resist  their  designs,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1815, 

*  The  division  of  those  states  ultimately  agreed 
on,  was: — Lombardy  and  the  Illyrian  provinces 
were  re-annexed  to  Austria ;  tho  duchiec  of  Clevea 
and  Berg,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  to- 
gether with  some  Westphalian  provinces,  were 
awarded  to  PniMtai  and  Russia  wax  aggrandised  by 
the  addition  of  Finland,  Bessarabia,  part  of  Molda- 
via, several  Persian  provinces,  and  the  viceroyship 
of  Warsaw.  A  junction  of  Belgium  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  seven  United  Provinces  of  Holland, 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Hanovar 
»  aa  erected  into  a  Kingdom.   Norway  was  united  to 


concluded  between  Austria,  France,  and 
England,  to  maintain  each  150,000  men,  of 
whom  30,000  were  to  be  cavalry.  This 
treaty  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  plotters  to  lower  their 
pretensions.  Prussia  was  content  to  have 
a  portion  of  Saxony,  containing  80,000 
souls;  and  Russia  willingly  renounced  her 
designs  on  several  districts  of  Poland.  By 
the  time  this  arrangement  had  been  made, 
"  the  Holy  Alliance,"  as  tbey  termed  them- 
selves (which  had  been  convened,  as  they 
professed,  for  the  pacification  of  the  world), 
had  assembled  1,000,000  of  armed  men 
round  their  banners,  for  mutual  slaughter 
in  the  enforcement  of  their  iniquitous  ag- 
gressions. 

Something  like  harmony  being  at  length 
restored,  the  following  arrangements  were 

Sweden,  on  condition  of  the  last-mentioned  power 
ceding  Swedish  Potnerania  to  Denmark.  The  an- 
cient republic  of  Genoa  was  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Savoy  or  Sardinia.  Valais,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva 
were  incorporated  with  the  other  Swiss  cantons. 
Holland  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Demerara,  Esseqiiibo,  and  Berbiee,  receiving 
back  from  that  power,  Batavia,  Surinam,  Curacoa,  ana 
St.  Eustace.  France  received  back  all  her  colonies, 
factories,  &c,  except  the  islands  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie, 
and  the  Mauritius.  Malta  and  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  secured  also  to  Great  Britain. 
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made.  The  Low  Countries  and  Holland  were 
united,  and  took  the  title  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  under  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Nassau ;  Lombardy  and  the  Milan- 
ese were  ceded  to  Austria;  Hanover  was 
to  have  a  portion  of  Saxony,  containing 
250,000  souls;  and  the  Genoese  republic 
was  to  be  added  to  Piedmont.  Norway  was 
to  be  annexed  to  Sweden ;  and  the  Valais, 
Geneva  with  its  territory,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Neufchatel,  were  united,  as  addi- 
tional cantons,  to  the  nineteen  already  exist- 
ing in  Switzerland.  Murat,  finding  the  con- 
gress not  agreed  in  the  support  of  his  claims 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  entered  into  when  he  joined 
the  grand  confederacy  against  Napoleon, 
was  preparing  to  maintain  his  right,  and 
even  hoped  to  acquire  the  sceptre  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  south  of  the  Po. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  juggle,  and 
on  the  very  eve  of  a  grand  ball,  which  was  to 
be  given  in  celebration  of  the  successful  issue 
of  the  congress,  the  astounding  news  that 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had 
landed  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan,  near  Frejus, 


was,  on  the  7th  of  March,  announced  to 
"  the  holy  alliance"  diplomatists  assembled 
at  Vienna.  A  meeting  was  immediately 
held  to  deliberate  on  the  course  the  con- 
gress should  pursue;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published  declaring  Napoleon 
"without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions; and,  as  an  enemy  to  mankind,  and 
the  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  he  had  rendered  himself  liable  to 
public  vengeance;"  and  this  declaration 
was  afterwards  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
every  European  power,  except  Turkey  and 
Naples.  A  formal  treaty  was  forthwith  en- 
tered into  by  the  four  great  powers,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  each  of 
them  a  body  of  troops  in  arms,  until  Napo- 
leon should  either  be  dethroned,  or  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  endan- 
gering the  peace  of  Europe.  Austria  agreed 


to  furnish  300,000  men  ;  Russia,  225,000; 
Prussia,  230,000;  the  minor  states  of  Ger- 
many, 150,000;  and  England,  125,000.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  request  of  the 
allies,  drew  up  a  plan  of  military  operations 
for  the  ensuing  campaign;  and,  four  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  the  for- 
tresses in  Belgium,  which  was  expected  to 
be  the  first  battle-field.  As  early  as  the 
5th  of  April,  he  announced,  that  after 
having  placed  13,400  men  in  the  fortresses 
of  Belgium,  he  could  assemble  23,000 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops,  and  20,000 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  meet  bis 
opponents,  were  of  the  most  rapid  and  ex- 
traordinary nature.  New  levies  were  insti- 
tuted, under  the  various  names  of  "  free 
corps,"  "ftdfris"  and  "  volunteers ;"  the  old 
corps  were  recruited  from  the  retired  vete- 
rans, prisoners  returned  from  their  captivity 
in  England,  Spain,  &c.,  and  the  conscripts  of 
1814;  and  corps  of  national  guards  were 
moved  forward  to  relieve  in  garrison  the 
troops  of  the  line  now  called  into  immediate 
service  in  the  field.  Composed  of  these,  large 
armies  were  assembled  in  Alsace,  in  Lorraine, 
in  Franche-Comte",  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  Pyrenees.  To 
oppose  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  iu 
Belgium,  a  preponderating  force  was  assem- 
bled on  the  Sambre,  entitled  the  Grand 
Army,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Napoleon 
in  person.  The  first  corps  of  this  powerful 
and  highly  organised  force  occupied  Valen- 
ciennes and  the  second  Maubeuge,  commu- 
nicating by  their  right  wing  with  the  armies 
assembled  in  the  Ardennes  and  on  the 
Moselle,  under  Vandamme  and  Gerard,  and 
resting  their  left  on  the  strong  fortifications 
of  Lisle.  Here  they  awaited  the  numerous 
reinforcements  which  were  on 
to  join  them. 


ANGLO-FLEMISH  CAMPAIGN  IN  1815-MIUTAKY  PREPARATIONS,  AND  INVASION  OF 

BELGIUM  BY  THE  FRENCH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  and  guage,  to  rob  neighbouring  states — had 
four  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  mutually  agreed  to  declare  war  against 


i 


Vienna,  by  virtue  of  which  the  members  of 
the  congress  of  princes  and  statesmen,  who 
had  assembled  together,  under  the  soubri- 
quet of  "The  Holy  Alliance,"  to  "round" 
one  another's  territories— or,  in  candid  lan- 
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Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington left  Vienna,  on  his  way  to  Belgium, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Anglo-Bel^iau 
army  assembling  iu  the  fortified  towns  on 
that  frontier,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
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of  Paris,  were  still  occupied  by  strong  gar- 
risons, consisting  chiefly  of  British  troops, 
or  such  as  were  in  British  pay.  The 
duke,  who  had  travelled  with  so  great 
speed  as  to  pass  his  own  messenger,  arrived 
at  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  Blucher 
reached  the  Prussian  army,  which  had  been 
assembling  under  General  Kleist  on  the 
Meuse  about   a   fortnight  after ;  when 
the  British  chief  immediately  put  himself 
iu  communication  with  him,  and  proceeded 
to  put  into  operation  that  plan  of  defence 
for  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  which  he 
had,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  sketched  out  in 
December,  1814,  while  resident  at  Paris  as 
English  ambassador ;  and  which  had  for  its 
object  the  repulse  of  any  attempt  from 
France  to  recover,  by  a  sudden  inroad,  her 
sovereignty  over  the  Flemish  provinces : 
and  as,  both  in  Flanders  and  among  the 
people  of  the  Prussian-Flemish  provinces, 
a  strong  Gallican  spirit  existed,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  there  the  ex-emperor's  efforts  would 
be  first  directed.   For  the  prosecution  of  his 
design,  he  made  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  concentrating  his  army  in  the  hamlet  of 
Quatre  Bras,  as  the  extremity  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  immediately  connecting  his  own 
left  flank  with  the  right  wing  of  the  Prus- 
sian army.    In  the  summer  of  1814,  while 
on  his  way  to  Paris  as  English  ambassador, 
he  took  a  military  survey  of  the  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brussels,  and  then  observed, 
that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  fortune  to  de- 
feud  Brussels,  Waterloo  was  the  position  he 
would  endeavour  to  occupy. 


The  amount  of  tbe  allied  army,  unde 
maud  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Belgi 

Infantry. 

British   23,543 

King's  German  Legion     .   .  8,301 

Hanoverians    22,788 

Brunswickers   6,376 

Nassauers   2,880 

Dutch-Belgians   24.174 


of  the  allied 


Cavalrt. 

British   6,913 

King's  German  Legion    .   .  2,560 

Hanoverians   1,682 

Brunswickers   922 

Dutch-Belgians   3,405 


Artillery. 

British  

King's  German 
Hanoverians 
Brunswickers  . 
Dutch-Belgians 


-82,062 


1-1,482 


Total 


8,160 


Engineers,  Sapper*  and  Miners,  Waggon"!  .  oin 
Train,  and  Staff  Corps  J  1,240 


Grand  Total 


105,950 


The  principal  portion  of  this  force  constituted  the 
army  which  was  concentrated  around  Brussels,  and 
fought  at  Waterloo;  the  remainder  either  occupied 
the  garrisons,  or  wen  employed  in  keeping  open  the 
communications  with  England  and  Holland. 

This  force  was  organised  into  two  grand 
corps  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  re- 
serve. The  first  infantry  corps  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  se- 
cond by  Lord  Hill ;  the  cavalry  by  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge  j  and  the  reserve  by  Sir  Thomas 
Picton. 


Divisions. 


1st.  Major-general  Cooke. 


3rd.  Lieut-general  Baron 
Alten. 


2nd.  LieuL-general  Sir  H. 
Clinton. 

4th.  LieuL-general  Sir  C. 
Colville. 


6th.  LieuL-general  Sir  T. 
Picton. 


6th.  Lieut-gen.  8irL.  Cole. 

VOL.  II.  K 


brides. 


{ 


THE  FIRST  INFANTRY  CORPS  CONSISTED  OP 

1st  British  Brigade.— Major-general  Maitland. 

2nd        Do.        Major-general  Sir.  J. Byng. 
5th  British  Brigade. — Major-general  Sir  C. 
Halkctt 

1st  British  King's  German  Legion. — Col.  Ba- 
ron Ompteda. 
1st  Hanoverian  Brigade.— Col.  Kielmansegge. 

THE  SECOND  CORPS. 

3rd  British  Brigade. — Major-general  Adams. 

1st  British  King's  German  Legion. — Major- 
general  Du  Plat. 

3rd  Hanoverian  Brigade. — Colonel  Halkett 

4th  British  Brigade.— Colonel  Mitchell. 

6th        Do.  Major-general  Johnstone. 

6th  Hanoverian  Brigade.— Major-gen.  Lyon. 

8th  British  Brigade.— Major-general  Sir  John 
Kempt, 

9th  BrUish^  Brigade.— Major-gen.  Sir  Denis 

1st  Hanoverian  Brigade.— Colonel  Best 
10th  British.  —Major-general  Sir  J.  Lambert 
4th  Hanoverian  Brigade. — Colonel  Bohn. 


r  Guards,  1st  and  3rd  bat 
{    of  1st  regiment 
Do.  2nd  and  3rd  reg. 

}  30th,  33rd,  69th  &  73rd. 

r  5th  and  8th;  1st  and  2nd 
1  Light 


52nd,  71st  and  96th. 
j  1st  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th. 

14th,  23rd,  and  61st 
35th,  54th,  69th,  and  91  it 

1 28th,  32nd,  79lh,and95th. 
1 1st  42nd,  44th,  and  92nd. 

}  4th,  27th,  40th,  and  81st 
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Cavalry 


1st 

2nd  Do. 

3rd  Do. 

4th  Do. 

6th  Do. 

6th  Do. 

7th  Do. 


Ill  and  2nd  Life-guard*.  Hoi 

and  1st  Dragoon  guard*. 


I  (bine) 

1st  2nd  and  6th  Dragoon*. 


Major- general  Lord  Edward 

Major-general  Sir  W.  Ponsonby 

Major-general  Sir  W.  Domberg  23rd  Light  Drag.,  and  l*t  and  2nd  K.  O 

Major-general  Sir  C.  Vandeleur  1 1th, ,12th,  and  16th  Light _  Dragoons. 

Major-general  Sir  C.  Grant 
Major-general  Sir  R.  Vi 
Colonel  Sir  F.  de 


The  effective  force 


l»t  Division 
3rd] 


4th  Dirision 
6th  Division 


ith  ft  Uth  Huwar*,  &  2nd  Ha**.  K.  G 
10th  &  18th  Husaars,*  l*t  Hu*  K.  G. 
13ih  Light  Drag.,  and  3rd  Hu**.  K.  O. 


IKFAHTKT.  Men. 

1  1st  and  3rd  battalion*  of  the  1  at  regiment  of  Goarda     .    .    .  2,(V>4 

\  2nd  and  3rd  regiments  of  Guards   2.074 

/5th  Britiah  Brigade   2,322 

l»t  British  King's  German  Legion   1.901 

( l*t  Hanoverian  Brigade   2.472 

3rd  Britiah  Brigade   2,617 

lit  Britiah  King**  German  Legion   1,979 

3rd  Hanoverian  Brigade   2.235 

f  4th  British  Brigade   1.761 

Uth         Do   2,053 

1 1st  Hanoverian  Brigade   2.778 

(8th  Britiah  Brigade   2.602 

<8th         Do.    2  275 

Uth  Hanoverian  Brigade   2,260 


L. 

L. 
L. 
L. 


{ 


Total  Infantry 


36.  HO 


\*  The  4th  Division  wa*  employed  as  a  corps  of  observation ;  and  was  therefore  not  in  the 
battle.   The  6th  Division  garrisoned  Antwerp,  Ostaid,  Niauport 

Cavalbt.  Men. 

!*t  Brigade   1,227 

2nd   Do   1,183 

3rd    Do.    1,413 

4th    Da    1.187 

5th   Do  1,262 

6th    Do  1.404 

7th    Do  1,030 


The  Cumberland  Hussars  (a  German  corps,  who  were  posted  out  ofi  . 
ham's  way,  thai  they  might  have  a  good  view  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo) )  ' 

Total  Cavalry  8.&41 

The  Field  Artillery,  which  consisted  of  twenty-one  brigades  of  six  guns  each,  served  hjr  6,059  men, 
waa  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Smyth;  and  the  Horse  Artillery,  consisting  of  ten  troop*,  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Augustus  Fraser ;'  the  Field  Artillery  in  action  at  Waterloo,  was  twenty 

was  in  reserve. 

consisted  of  the  25th,  37th,  and  78th  British  regiments,  and  the  1st  and  13th 
re  in  garrison  in  the  various  Flemish  fortresses  held  by  the  allies ;  and 


brigades :  one  brigade 

i,  which 


The  6th  Division, 

veteran  battalion*,  were 
therefore  not  in  the  battle 

The  Reserve. 

The  6th  Division,  the  Nassau  contingent,  and  the  Brunswick  contingent ;  the  last-mentioned 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 


Having  organised  the  allied  army  as 
efficiently  as  the  imperfectly  drilled  raw 
levies  of  Hanoverian,  Dutch -Belgian,  Nas- 
sau, and  Brunswick  troops,*  and  their  faulty 
organisation  would  admit,  the  duke  pro- 
ceeded to  distribute  them  in  cantonments, 
forming  a  considerable  portion  of  a  circle, 
of  which  Brussels  was  the  centre.  The 
main  points  of  interior  communication  were 


•  These  levies  claimed  the  right  of  being  com- 
manded and  officered  by  their  own  countrymen,  who 

were  equally  aa  un*kilfu'l  as  themselves,  and  who  had  j  and  experienced"  English  troops,  and  King's 
never  ■erTed^  campaign  ©r  bet"  under  ffre.    The  I  Legion. 


I 


Oudenarde,  Grammont,  Ath,  Enghicn, 
Soignies,  Nivellea,  and  Quatrc  Bras,  all 
converging  on  Brussels,  which  was  the 
duke's  head-quarters;  and  by  which  dis- 
position he  was  enabled  to  advance  bis 
reserve  to  the  point  on  which  the  expected 
storm  might  burst,  while  his  main  forces 
were  in  advance;  and  thus,  within  twenty- 
two  hours  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the 


consequenoe  was,  that  the  heterogeneous  mssa  w  as 
unable  efficiently  to  co-operate  with  the  disciplined 
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enemy's  movements  on  his  Hue  of  opera- 
tions, be  able  to  concentrate  his  whole  force. 
I  Tbe  British  and  German  cavalry  were  sta- 
tioned at  Grammout  and  the  villages  border* 
ing  od  the  Dender;  the  Dutch- Belgians  at 
I  Nivelles ;  and  the  British  and  German  in- 
1  fantry  at  Oudenarde,  &c.  The  reason  of  this 
dispersion  of  the  army  was  to  secure  its 
being  properly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
to  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants. 
;    At  this  time  Brussels  was  thronged  with 
visitors,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
tourists  and  residents  from  France;  Buona- 
parte's intrusion,  and  the  remembrance  of 
tbe  seisure  of  the  English,  during  the  late 
war,  as  dettnus  at  Verdun,  having  made  them 
anxious  to  quit  France.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  rumours  of  war,  and  the  prog- 
nostications  of  French  violence  should  Na- 
1    poleon  succeed  in  an  advance  on  Brussels, 
'    as  late  as  the  15th  of  June  all  went  on 
i    in  that  capital  as  if  no  enemy  was  within 
!  |  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  the  city. 
There  were  the  same  usual  rounds  of  morning 
calls  and  evening  parties,  and  not  the  least 
interruption  of  the  common  business  of  life. 
Dinners,  balls,  theatrical  amusements,  and 
concerts,  were  of  daily  and  nightly  occurrence. 
Among  the  other  gaieties  which  were  to  be 
'  celebrated  on  that  evening,  was  a  grand  ball 
I  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's. 
1     The  bloody  game  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
I  commencement.    Napoleon  had,  with  ex- 
1  traordinary  exertion,  collected  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  months,  a  disposable  force 
amounting  to  550,000  men,  raised  from  the 
troops  disbanded  by  Louis  XVIII.,  the  nu- 
merous prisoners  liberated  in  consequence  of 
the  peace,  besides  men  who  had  been  dis- 
charged with  pensions,  and  above  30,000 
registered  seamen.    These  he  regimented, 
and  formed  into  seven  corps  tParmee,  four 
corps  of  cavalry,  five  of  observation,  and 
the  army  of  the  west,  or  La  Vendee.  The 
grand  army  consisted  of  the  1st,  2nd,  8rd, 
4th,  and  6th  corps  d'armde;  the  imperial 
guard   was  under   Napoleon's  own  im- 
mediate command,  with  8oult  as  major- 
general,  and  d'Erlon,  Vandamme,  Reille, 
Gerard,  Lobau,  and  Ney,  as  leaders  of  the 
respective  corps.  The  5th  corps,  under  Rapp, 
was  on  the  frontier  between  Landau  and 
Hagenau;  and  the  7th,  under  Suchet,  held 
the   pasaes  of  the  Italian  frontier.  The 
let  corps  of  observation,  under  Lecoorbe, 
gunrded  the  passes  of  the  Swiss  frontier; 
the  2nd,  under  Brune,  watched  the  frontier 
of  the  Maritime  Alps;  the  3rd,  under  De- 


csen,  was  in  observation  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees;  and  the  4th,  under  Clause),  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  All  these  corps  were  in 
communication  with  the  grand  army ;  with 
which  was  the  imperial  guard,  comprising 
four  regiments  of  chasseurs,  two  of  volti- 
geurs,  two  of  tirailleurs,  and  the  whole  of 
the  infantry ;  nine  regiments  of  cuirassiers, 
and  five  of  light  cavalry,  with  eight  bat- 
teries of  artillery  attached  to  the  cavalry, 
and  seven  to  the  infantry  ;  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Grouchy  and 
his  subordinates,  Excelmans,  Pajol,  Keller- 
inann,  and  Milhaud. 

As  already  stated,  the  various  corps  form- 
ing the  grand  army  were,  by  the  18th  of  June, 
concentrated  at  Avesnes;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  proclamation  was,  through  the 
medium  of  the  order  of  the  day,  issued  from 
the  imperial  head-quarters.  The  morning 
of  the  15th  had  scarcely  dawned,  when  the 
whole  of  the  grand  army  marched  from  its 
bivouac  against  the  line  of  Prussian  outposts, 
and  quickly  drove  them  from  their  positions 
at  Marchiennes,  Charleroi,  and  Chateles, 
over  the  8ambre ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  were 
in  possession  of  Charleroi.  The  Prussian 
general,  Zieten,  after  a  loss  of  1,200  men, 
retreated  with  his  corps  towards  Fleurus,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  then  col- 
lected under  Marshal  Blucher. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  arrived  at  Brussels  from  the 
allied  outposts  at  Nivelles,  and  apprised  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  attack  by  the 
French  on  the  Prussian  outposts.  The  duke 
immediately  issued  a  memorandum,  entitled, 
"  Movements  of  the  Army,"  and  dated 
"Bruxelles,  15th  of  June,  1815,"  to  the 
deputy  quartermaster-general  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  army,  for  the  instruction  of  the  respec- 
tive generals  of  division. 

As  the  left  of  the  allied  army  was  the  near- 
est to  the  enemy,  the  attack  was  therefore 
presumed  likely  to  be  made  there:  to  meet 
it,  the  prince  was  instructed  to  assemble  the 
second  and  third  Dutch-Belgian  divisions 
that  night  at  Nivelles,  and  to  collect  the 
third  British  division  at  Braine-le-Comtj, 
ready  to  move  on  the  same  point ;  hut  the 
movement  of  this  last  division  on  Nivelles 
was  not  to  be  made  till  the  enemy's  attack  on 
the  right  of  the  Prussian  and  the  left  of  the 
allied  army  had  become  a  matter  of  certainty. 
The  first  and  second  British  divisions  were 
to  collect  that  night  at  Ath,  and  be  in 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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The  foarth  British  dirision,  with  the  excep-  [ 
tion  of  the  troops  beyond  the  Scheldt,  which  \ 
were  to  be  moved  to  Oudenarde,  was  to  be 
collected  that  night  at  Gram m on t.  The  re- 
serve, consisting  of  the  fifth  dirision,  the 
81st  regiment,  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade 
of  the  sixth  division,  were  to  be  in  readiness 
to  march  from  Brussels  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  the  reserve  artillery  at  daylight.  [ 
The  Brunswick  corps  were  to  collect  that 
night  on  the  road  between  Brussels  and 
Velvorde ;  and  the  Hanoverian  brigade  of 
the  fifth  division  was  to  be  collected  that 
night  at  Hal,  and  be  in  readiness,  at  day- 
light on  the  following  morning,  to  move 
towards  Brussels,  and  to  halt  on  the  road 
between  Alost  and  Assche  for  further  orders. 
The  Nassau  brigade  was  to  be  collected  at 
daylight  of  the  following  morning  on  the 
Louvain  road,  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  first  Dutch-Belgian 
division  and  the  Dutch-Belgian  brigade, 
were,  after  occupying  Oudenarde  with  500 
men,  to  be  assembled  at  Sottegbern,  in 
readiness  to  march  by  daylight  of  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was 
instructed  to  collect  the  cavalry  at  Ninhove, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  hussars  of  the 
king's  German  legion,  who  were  to  remain 
on  the  look-out  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Lys ;  and  Dornberg's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  the  Cumberland  hussars,  were  to  march 
that  night  on  Velvorde,  and  bivouac  on  the 
high  road  near  that  town. 

More  definite  intelligence  being  brought 
to  the  duke  from  Blucher  by  an  orderly 
dragoon,  carrying  despatches  from  the 
Prussian  field-marshal,  and  which  indicated 
the  real  point  of  the  enemy's  intended  at- 
tack, the  following  "  After  Orders,"  dated 
ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  were  issued: — That  the 
third  division  of  infantry  should  move  from 
Braine-le-Comte*  on  Nivelles;  the  third  to 
move  from  Enghien  on  Braine-le-Comte* ; 
the  second  and  fourth  to  move  from  Atb, 
Grammont,  and  Oudenarde,  on  Enghien; 
and  the  cavalry  to  continue  its  movements 
from  Ninhove  on  Enghien. 

That  night  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
grand  ball,  to  which  the  duke  and  his  staff 
and  many  of  the  officers  had  been  invited, 
was  to  be  given.  On  the  announcement  of 
the  information  brought  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Baron  Muffling,  the  Prussian 
agent  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
head-quarters,  and  then  in  the  confidence  of 
the  duke,  suggested,  that  the  duchess  should 
be  advised  to  postpone  her  entertainment. 
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With  a  good-natured  joke,  the  duke  said  that 
it  would  not  do  to  disappoint  a  lady  of  her  j  I 
grace  s  merits ;  and  thus,  with  an  apparent 
regard  to  the  punctilios  of  polished  life, 
having  dressed  himself,  and  directing  his 
staff  to  follow  his  example,  he  repaired  at 
the  appointed  hour  to  the  duchess's  saloon. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  animating 
scene,  nothing  appeared  in  the  duke's  man- 
ner and  bearing,  and  those  of  the  officers 
assembled,  of  the  impending  conflict  on  the 
morrow;  but  about  midnight  the  various 
officers  took  their  leave  of  their  hostess — 
some  on  the  ground  of  the  distance  of  their 
quarters,  others  on  the  plea  of  military 
duties,  or  any  other  excuse  but  that  of  the 
coming  contest  with  the  foe.  The  duke  re- 
mained, apparently  as  gay  and  unconcerned 
as  ever,  and  having  stayed  supper,  returned 
to  his  quarters. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when  suddenly  tbe 
drums  beat  to  arms,  and  bugles  and  trum- 
pets were  heard  from  every  part  of  the  city. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  town  was  in  an  un-  I 
usual  bustle,  and  soldiers  were  seen  as- 
sembling in  the  Place  Royal  from  all  parts, 
armed  and  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs ;  some  taking  leave  of  their  wives  and 
children,  others  sitting  down  on  the  pave- 
ment waiting  for  their  comrades,  others 
sleeping  upon  packs  of  straw;  while  bat  i 
horses,  baggage-waggons,  artillery,  and  com-  ] 
missariat  trains  were  being  loaded  and  har-  { 
nessed,  and  officers  riding  in  all  directions. 
Instantly  regiment  after  regiment  formed 
and  prepared  to  march  out  of  Brussels. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
42nd  and  92nd  highlanders  marched  through 
the  Place  Royal  and  the  park ;  other  regi- 
ments of  the  reserve  followed ;  and  before 
eight,  a.m.,  the  streets  were  empty  and  silent  1 
as  the  desert,  and  an  ominous  and  heart- 
sinking  silence  succeeded  that  heavy  and 
confused  din  and  clatter  which  attend  the 
departure  of  troops  for  the  battle-field, 
after  being  stationed  in  a  peaceful  locality. 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  with  his  glass  slung 
upon  his  shoulder,  accompanied  his  gallant  , 
comrades,  gaily  accosting  his  friends  as  he 
rode  through  the  streets.    About  eight  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  set  off.  Immediately 
anxiety  and  consternation  began  to  prevail  . 
in  the  city.   A  heavy  cannonading  was  soon 
after  heard,  which '  apparently  approached  j 
nearer.  As  the  British  army  was  not  concen- 
trated, the  principal  part  of  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  being  at  distant  points,  and  but 
10,000  troops  had  marched  from  Brussels  and  . 
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its  environs  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  the  plains 
of  Flcurus,  which  were  only  fifteen  miles 
distant,  the  reports  were  various  and  con- 
tradictory.   Some  said  that  the  enemy  were 
in  full  march  for  the  city ;  others  that  he 
was  already  at  the  gates.  During  the  night, 
reports  so  alarming  were  brought  in,  that 
the  English  residents  in  the  city  took  to 
flight  on  the  following  day  towards  Ant- 
werp, their  consternation  having  been  in- 
creased by  a  troop  of  cavalry  ("Braves 
Beiges) who  had,  panic-struck,  scampered 
away  neck-and-hecls  from  Qnatre  Bras- 
covered  not  with  glory,  but  with  mud — gal- 
loping through  the  town  at  full  speed,  and 
calling  out  that  the  terrible  French  were  at 
their  heels.    Immediately  the  heavy  bug- 
gage-waggons,  which  had  been  harnessed 
from  the  moment  of  the  first  alarm,  set 
off  at  full  speed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
all  out  of  sight.    So  great  was  the  alarm  on 
the  17th,  that  all  the  shops  were  kept  shut 
up,  and  a  hundred  Napoleons  were  offered 
in  vain  for  a  pair  of  horses  to  go  to  Antwerp, 
a  distance  of  less  than  thirty  miles.  Ou 
Sunday,  the  18th,  terror  reached  its  height. 
A  dreadful  panic  had  seized  the  men  left  in 
charge  of  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 
In  their  flight,  the  road  between  Waterloo 
and  Brussels,  which  lies  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  was  soon  choked  up  with  broken 
and  overturned  waggons,  dead  horses,  and 
abandoned  baggage.    This  untoward  cir- 
cumstance spread  the  consternation  even  to 
Antwerp.    Many  people,  thinking  Antwerp 
no  longer  secure,  set  off  for  Holland. 
During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  reports 
were  so  contradictory  that  the  general 
anxiety  and  consternation  were  greatly  in- 
creased.   At  length,  about  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  an  express  arrived 
bringing  a  bulletin  to  Lady  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, dated  from  Waterloo  the  preceding 
night,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the 
battle.    Instantly  universal  acclamation  and 
rejoicing  pervaded  the  city,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  was  resumed. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  obtained  pos- 
session of  Charleroi,  than  he  distributed  the 
grand  army  into  two  divisions:  the  first, 
under  Ney,  consisting  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
corps,  amounting  to  16,000  men  and  1,900 
cavalry,  with  four  batteries,  and  one  of  horse 
artillery,  advanced  on  Brussels  by  Gosselies 
and  Frasnes;  the  second,  consisting  of  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army  (number- 
ing 70,000  men,  of  whom  about  12,000  were 
cavalry),  and  the  imperial  guard,  under  the 


personal  command  of  Napoleon,  marched 
towards  Fleurus  against  the  Prussian  army. 

Ney,  on  reaching  Frasnes  (a  village  on 
the  left  of  the  Brussels  road,  and  about 
two-and-a-half  miles  in  advance  of  Quatre 
Bras),  encountered  a  brigade  of  Dutch- Bel- 
gians under  the  Prince  of  Weimar,  who 
were  posted  in  that  village,  and  quickly 
forced  them  back  on  the  farmhouse  of 
Quatre  Bras ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
inforcing Weimar,  regained  the  lost  ground, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  communication  with 
Brussels  and  the  Prussian  army,  and  keep 
the  enemy  in  check  till  the  reinforcement 
he  momentarily  expected  from  Brussels 
should  come  up. 

With  the  earlv  dawn  of  the  16th  of  June, 
the  whole  of  the  allied  army,  both  the  re- 
serve and  the  divisions  in  distant  canton- 
ments, were  in  movement  towards  Nivelles 
and  Qnatre  Bras.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
quitted  Brussels  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
reached  Quatre  Bras  a  httle  past  eleven. 
Having  closely  reconnoitred  Ney's  position 
|  in  advance  of  Frasnes,  and  being  of  opinion 
that  he  was  not  in  sufficient  force  for  the 
immediate  resumption  of  offensive  move- 
ments, he  left  directions  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  as  to  the  points  of  halt  on  the 
field  for  the  respective  corps  which  might 
arrive  from  cantonments,  and  galloped  to 
Bry,  a  village  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  left  of  Quatre  Bras,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  Blucher,  and  making  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  allied  and  Prussian  armies.  On  in- 
spection of  the  Prussian  position,  the  duke, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness  and  innate 
good  breeding,  expressed  his  disapproval. 
"  Every  man  knows  his  own  people  best," 
observed  the  British  chief,  "  but  1  can  only 
say,  that  with  a  British  army  I  should  not 
occupy  this  ground  as  you  do."  In  the 
course  of  the  interview,  as  it  was  evident 
that  Napoleon  was  on  the  point  of  deliver- 
ing battle,  it  was  agreed  between  the  allied 
commanders  that  the  British  army,  unless 
previously  attacked,  should  advance  to  sup- 
port the  Prussian  army  by  the  high  road  of 
Quatre  Bras,  there  not  being  time  for 
such  a  movement  as  would  enable  them  to 
operate  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear. 
Having  made  this  arrangement,  the  duke, 
as  he  cantered  back  to  his  own  army, 
turning  round  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Sir 
William  Gordon,  said — "  Now,  mark  my 
words :  the  Prussians  will  make  a  gallant 
fight,  for  they  are  capital  troops  and  well 
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commanded ;  but  they  will  be  beaten.  I 
defy  any  army  not  to  be  beaten,  placed  as 
they  are,  if  the  force  which  attacks  them 


Ikj  such  aa  I  suppose  the  French  under 
Buonaparte  are."    The  duke's  words  were 

prophetic. 


BATTLE  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 


To  his  disappointment,  on  reaching  the 
allied  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  duke 
found  that  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the 
ril laces  of  Piermont,  Gemioncourt,  and  the 
wood  of  Bossu.  About  two  o'clock  Ney 
had  advanced  against  the  Dutch-Belgians, 
amounting  to  about  7,000  men,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  quickly  deserted 
their  posts.  At  the  critical  moment  the 
duke  reached  the  field ;  and  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, under  Picton,  was  at  the  same  time 
seen  descending  from  the  elevated  ground 
which  overlooked  Quatre  Bras.  The  Bruns- 
wick contingent  and  the  guards  from  fin- 
ghien  followed. 

The  fifth  division,  aa  soon  as  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  battle-field,  rapidly  advanced 
to  take  up  their  position  among  the 
little  dales  and  slips  of  ground  near  the 
farmhouse  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  which  were 
covered  with  wheat  and  rye,  growing  to  an 
unusual  height.  Scarcely  had  the  division 
reached  the  scene  of  contest,  when  the  enemy 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  to  disturb  its 
formation;  but  those  gallant  troops  were 
quickly  formed  and  ready  to  receive  the 
enemy,  who,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  pushed  forward  two  heavy  columns 
of  infautry  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry ; 
but  the  fifth  division  met  them  with  so 
stern  resistance,  as  to  compel  them  to  fall 
back  with  rapidity.  At  this  moment  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  corps  reached  the 
field.  Again  heavy  masses  of  infantry,  un- 
der cover  of  a  furious  cannonade,  advanced 
against  the  fifth  division.  The  duke  per- 
ceiving their  approach,  ordered  Picton  to 
advance  and  drive  them  back.  The  com- 
mand according  with  the  fiery  temperament 
of  this  able  general,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  gallant  band— "  There,"  said 
he,  "is  the  enemy,  and  yon  must  beat 
him;"  a  command  responded  to  with  the 
hearty  and  animating  cheer  of  English  sol- 
diers which  predicts  success. 

The  Brunswick  contingent  was  now 
entering  into  action  j  but  no  sooner  had  a 
column  of  French  infantry,  supported  by 
cavalry,  appeared  on  their  front,  than  hus- 
lan 


icers,  and  infantry,  panic-struck, 
took  to  flight  in  the  utmost  confusion;  in 
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their  consternation,  hurrying;  from  Quatre 
Bras,  or  forcing  their  way  through  the 
allied  line  on  the  left  of  that  point.  The 
French  cavalry  rapidly  pursued,  uttering 
the  most  discordant  cries  and  shrieks,  to 
increase  the  consternation  of  their  dismayed 
antagonists.  Both  the  fleeing  Brunswickors 
and  the  pursuing  French  cavalry,  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  wheeled  so  rapidly 
past  the  rear  of  the  42nd  and  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  44th,  who  were  posted  in  the 
middle  of  a  rye-field,  on  a  reverse  slope  of  the 
Charleroi  road,  that  those  regiments  could 
not  distinctly  distinguish  frieud  from  foe; 
but  they  supposed  the  whole  to  be  one  mass 
of  allied  cavalry.  Some  of  the  Peninsular 
soldiers  of  both  regiments,  uot  being  so 
easily  satisfied,  opened  a  partial  fire  obliquely 
on  the  lancers,  which  being  ordered  to  cease, 
the  lancers  took  courage,  and  wheeling 
round,  advanced  on  the  two  British  rcgi- 
meuts.  The  42nd  rapidly  proceeded  to 
form  square ;  but  just  aa  the  two  fl»  nk 
companies  were  running  in  to  form  the  rear 
face,  a  considerable  number  of  the  rntmy 
penetrated  the  square,  having  overthiown 
or  cut  down  the  ill-fated  companies  by  the 
impetus  of  their  charge;  but  the  laicers 
being  quickly  hemmed  in,  were  either  bayo- 
neted or  taken  prisoners.  The  44th,  not 
having  had  time  to  form  square,  were 
ordered  to  face  their  rear  rank  about ;  and 
in  that  positiou,  the  ranks  standing  back 
to  back,  as  the  28th  had  done  in  Egypt, 
they  threw  in  so  destructive  a  volley  on  the 
enemy,  as  to  induce  him  to  sheer  off  with 
the  utmost  rapidity. 

At  this  moment,  Kellermann  reached  the 
field  with  the  eleventh  heavy  cavalry  divi. 
sion,  consisting  of  1,900  men,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  horse-artillery;  when  Ney,  aware 
that  the  raw  troops  of  which  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  and  Brunswick  cavalry  consisted, 
were  unable  to  compete  with  the  veteran 
warriors  of  France  of  that  arm,  hurled  them 
against  the  two  devoted  little  bands  of  the 
42nd  and  44th.  In  a  moment  the  two 
diminutive  squares  were  enveloped  by  a 
host  of  cuirassiers.  The  duke,  to  prevent 
the  remnants  of  those  shattered  regiments 
from  being  overwhelmed,  as  they  could  not 
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receive  any  support  from  the  discomfited 
Brunswick  and  Belgian  cavalry,  ordered 
Picton  to  unite  the  lit  royals  and  28th 
into  column,  aud  advance  against  the  hostile 
cavalry.  On  reaching  the  enemy,  the  little 
hand  forming  itself  into  square,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  the  host  of  cuirassiers,  lancers, 
and  chasseur 8  a  cheval,  and  passed  rapidly  by 
the  32nd  and  95th  regiments  in  the  same 
formation.  After  a  prolonged  and  fearful 
contest,  the  desperate  and  repeated  charges 
of  the  formidable  host  were  repulsed  with  a 
succession  of  withering  and  destructive 
storms  of  musketry;  and  the  discomfited 
cavalry  was  compelled  to  retire  in  confusion, 
though  they  had  been  supported  by  a  furious 
cannonade  from  the  French  batteries,  when- 
ever they  withdrew  to  re-form  and  return  to 
the  attack.*  Similar  in  their  results  were  the 
attacks  made  on  the  other  British  squares, 
which  maintained  their  ground  with  the  same 
unshaken  steadiness  and  gallantry.  Though 
the  lance-blades  of  the  assailants,  in  some 
instances,  met  the  bayonets  of  the  kneeling 
ranks  of  the  squares,  not  a  trigger  was 
drawn  until  the  word  "Firel"  was  given 
by  the  commanding  officer;  when  instantly 
a  deadly  volley  issued  from  the  respective 
faces  of  the  squares,  which  overthrew  the 
leading  files  of  the  squadrons ;  and  the 
survivors,  in  their  flight  to  the  tall  rye  for 
shelter,  were  assailed  with  a  constant  stream 
of  musketry.  Meantime  the  battle  was 
equally  fierce  and  well  sustained  in  every 
part  of  the  field. 

At  this  period  of  the  battle  (four  o'clock), 
the  second  division  of  Belgian  infantry, 
amounting  to  near  8,000  men.  scared  at  the 
presence  of  the  French  lancers  on  their 
front,  in  a  panic  fled  from  the  field. t  At 

*  "  The  heroic  manner  in  which  Kempt'*  and 
Pack's  brigades,  of  the  fifth  division,  marched  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  that  the  rem- 
nants of  these  gallant  corps  held  their  ground  in 
this  sanguinary  battle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  repelled  the  fierce  and  repeated  oavalry 
at tacks  throughout  the  terrific  struggle,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  records  of  the  triumphs  and  prowess, 
the  unquailing  and  indomitable  spirit  of  British  in- 
fantry. The  attacks  were  often  made  simultaneously 
on  all  the  squares  of  the  hourly  diminishing  band  of 
heroes — one  maas  of  squadrons  rushing  on  onesquare, 
while  other  squadrons  assailed  the  next)  and  no 
sooner  had  on«  attacking  squadron  withdrew  to  re- 
form itself  from  the  destructive  fire  it  hod  been  ex- 
posed to,  than  a  fresh  one  would  rush  from  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  and  the 
great  height  of  the  rye,  with  which  the  ground  was 
covered,  upon  the  constantly  diminishing  squares  of 
their  indomitable  opponents.  But  eventually  the 
heroio  remnant  of  the  two  brigades  of  the  fifth  divi- 
u-iumphaat  upon  the  ground  which  tbey 


that  critical  moment,  when  the  crisis  of  the 
battle  seemed  to  preponderate  in  favour  of 
the  enemy,  two  brigades  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, accompanied  by  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  came  up.  They  had  scarcely 
taken  up  their  position,  when  they  were 
fiercely  attacked  by  a  formidable  mass 
of  cuirassiers,  whose  approach  had  been 
masked  by  the  great  height  of  the  rye.  In 
the  confusion,  the  69th  regiment  lost  one  of 
its  colours.  But  at  length  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  and  driven  from  all  the  advanced 
points  on  the  left  which  he  had  gained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  battle.  The  enemy, 
however,  was  in  possession  of  the  wood  of 
Bossu,  on  the  right  of  the  position,  from 
which  they  were  preparing  to  debouch  on 
the  Brussels  road.  "What  soldiers  are 
those?"  said  the  duke.  "Belgians,"  an- 
nounced the  Prince  of  Orange.  "  Belgians  \" 
exclaimed  the  duke ;  "  they  arc  French,  and 
about  to  debouch  on  the  road :  they  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  wood." 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  action  (half- 
past  six),  when  the  enemy  was  on  the  eve 
of  intercepting  the  communication  of  the 
allied  and  Prussian  armies,  and  the  fifth 
division  was  so  sadly  reduced  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  hold  its  ground,  much  more  to 
make  any  offensive  movement  to  repel  the 
enemy,  the  first  division,  composed  of  two 
brigades  of  guards,  under  geucrals  Maitland 
and  Byng,  reached  the  field  from  Enghien, 
after  a  toilsome  fifteen  hours*  march  of 
twenty-seven  miles.  Instantly  orders  were 
issued  to  Maitland  to  dispossess,  with  the 
first  brigade,  the  enemy  from  the  road. 
With  joyous  cheers  the  men— though  they 
had  tasted  no  food  from  the  time  of  break- 
ing  up  their  cantonments  at  Enghien,  a  staff- 
had  so  gallantly  maintained,  and  the  formidable 
cavalry  of  the  enemv  withdrew  after  great  loss,  un- 
der cover  of  their  artillery." — Cumpaiijm  and  Battle- 
fields of  Wellington  and  his  Comrades. 

t  In  the  verv  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
3rd  Belgian  light  cavalry  brigade,  amounting  to 
•i.000  men,  Bed  from  the  field  in  so  great  confusion, 
that  coming  in  contact  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  their  headlong  Might  they  carried  him  away 
with  them  to  the  rear  of  Quatrc  Bras — a  compli- 
mentary attention  which  the  duke  subsequently  ex- 
perienced from  the  Brunswick  hussars  and  lancers, 
in  his  endeavours  to  rally  tbam.  Those  neroie  troops, 
in  thfir  consternation  to  escape  the  hot  pursuit  of 
the  enemy's  cavalrv,  hurried  the  duke  off  with 


to  the  very  brink  of  the  ditch  on  the  Namur  roed, 
where  Picton  had  posted  the  02nd  highlamlers  as  a 
reserve,  at  the  time  of  his  advance  in  aid  of  the 
remnants  of  the  42nd  and  44th,  against  the  French 
cavalry  ;  the  duke  only  preserved  himself  from  cap- 
ture by  leaping  his  horse  over  th«  ditch  aad  its 
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officer  from  the  field  of  battle  overtaking 
them  with  orders  to  hurry  forward  while 
they  were  preparing  to  cook  their  dinners 
at  Nivelles — impetuously  rushed  into  the 
wood  from  which  the  Belgians  had  just 
been  driven;  and,  after  a  determined  and 
deadly  defence  by  the  enemy  from  every  tree, 
bush,  coppice,  ditch,  or  other  defensible  posi- 
tion, drove  them  out  of  their  stronghold, 
and  rapidly  pursuing  them  to  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  a  fresh  struggle  took  place  with 
the  enemy's  cavalry  which  had  advanced  to 
support  the  retreating  infantry ;  and  which, 
re-forming  under  the  protection  of  the  cavalry, 
again  advanced  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  wood,  but  were  again  driven  back  by 
the  heavy  and  well-sustained  fire  of  the 
guards  and  its  threatened  bayonet  charge. 
Again  and  again  an  alternation  of  advance 
and  retreat  was  made  by  the  enemy;  but 
after  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  and  con- 
siderable slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  enemy 
desisted  from  his  attempts,  and  the  guards 
retained  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
wood.  The  2nd  battalion  of  the  95th 
rifles,  in  like  manner  drove  the  enemv  from 
the  thicket  near  the  village  of  Pierraont, 
where  the  Freuch  had  entrenched  them- 
selves; and  thus,  by  the  success  of  the 
guards  and  the  rifles,  the  English  and  Prus- 
sian communication  between  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny  was  restored. 

The  battle  was  now  near  its  termination. 
The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  the  strong- 
holds which  he  had  won  in  the  early  part  of 
the  dav,  either  through  the  unsteadiness  or 
want  of  discipline  of  the  Belgians.  Picton's 
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division  had  retaken  Gemioncourt ;  the  rifles 
had  regained  -Pierraont;  and  the  guards  had 
obtained  repossession  of  the  wood  of  Bossu. 
About  nightfall,  Ney,  sensible  of  his  in- 
feriority, and  having  sustained  great  loss, 
drew  off  his  meu  to  the  heights  in  the  front 
of  Frasnes ;  from  which  Wellington  was  not 
able  to  dislodge  him.    The  allied  army  j 
bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
drenched  with  the  torrents  of  rain  which  \ 
had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  day  The 
duke  took  a  brief  interval  of  repose  on  the  i 
ground   among   his  companions-in-arms, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak.    Both  armies  had 
thrown  out  lines  of  pickets  in  front  of  their  , 
positions.     The  allied   bivouac  remained  ; 
undisturbed  during  the  stormy  night,  until 
about  an  hour  before  daylight,  when  a 
cavalry  patrol  of  the  enemy  having  acci- 
dentally appeared  between  the  pickets  near  j  ' 
Piermont,  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry  ran 
along  the  hostile  lines ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  was  ascertained, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  both  armies 
enjoyed  in  quietness  the  remaining  minutes 
of  their  uncomfortable  bivouac.    In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  English  and  Ger- 
man cavalry,  with  other  corps  of  the  allied 
army,  reached  the  battle-field. 

The  loss  of  the  allied  army,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  had  been  3,54-9;  that  of  the 
enemy,  4,140.  Few  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  the  French  having  commenced  the  ' 
battle  by  giving  no  quarter.  Among  the 
killed  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
slain  while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  fugitive 
I  troops. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES 


■ 


BATTLE  OF  LIGXY. 


"While  the  battle-strife  was  raging  fiercely 
and  desperately  between  Wellington  and 
Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  as  fierce  and  desperate 
a  contest  ensued  between  Blucher  and  Buo- 
naparte at  Ligny."  The  object  of  the 
French  emperor,  in  his  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  allied  and  Prussian  armies,  was  to  cut 
off  their  communication,  and  thus  compel 
each  to  seek  safety  in  isolated  and  uncon- 
nected movements;  but  his  hopes  were 
frustrated. 

On  intelligence  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte's 
advance,  Blucher  had  concentrated  three 
corps  of  his  army,  amounting  to  80,000 
men  (the  fourth  corps,  under  Bulow,  being  in 
distant  cantonments  between  Liege  and 


Hunnut,  and  not  having  arrived  at  the  point 
of  assembly),  on  a  line  where  the  villages  of 
St.  Amand,  Ligny,  and  Sombreuf,  served 
as  advance  redoubts.    His  right  wing  occu-  > 
pied  St.  Amand,  his  left  Sombreuf,  and  his  I 
centre  was  posted  at  Ligny.    The  ground  ; 
behind  these  villages  forms  an  amphitheatre  j 
of  some  elevation,  before  which  runs  a  deep  ; 
ravine,  with  the  villages  in  front. 

On  the  16th,  the  French  army  appeared 
in  front  of  the  Prussian  position.  Napoleon 
having  made  his  reconnmttance  and  disposi- 
tions for  attack,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  third  corps  of  the  French 
army,  under  a  furious  cannonade,  attacked  . 
St.  Amand;  and,  in  spite  of  the  resolute  j 
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resistance  of  its  defenders,  carried  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  churchyard.  Ligny  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  resolution  and 
fury,  but  was  at  last  carried.  Four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  battle  were  these  villages 
taken  and  retaken ;  but  in  the  fifth  assault 
the  French  remained  in  possession,  by 
which  time  their  streets  and  courtyards 
were  choked  up  with  slain.  In  the  mean- 
time, Thielmann  successfully  defended  Som- 
breuf  against  Grouchy ;  and  though  at  last 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  village,  he  main- 
tained his  alignment  on  the  amphitheatre 
in  rear  of  the  village,  in  expectation  of  being 
succoured  either  by  Wellington  or  Bulow. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  for  six  hours 
with  unremitting  fury  and  inveteracy,  each 
side  giving  no  quarter, when  d'Erlon's  corps — 
which  had  been  posted  at  Marchiennes  as  a 1 
reserve  to  co-operate  either  with  Buonaparte 
or  Ney,  as  occasion  might  require,  and 
which  had  received  the  emperor's  orders  to 
advance — appeared  in  view.  Uniting  this  op- 
portune reinforcement  with  the  second  and 
third  corps,  the  French  emperor  moved  for- 
ward the  combined  force,  with  the  grenadiers 
of  the  guard  and  Milhaud's  cavalry,  under 
cover  of  repeated  salvos  of  artillery,  against 
the  Prussian  centre.    This  formidable  force, 
having  traversed  the  village  of  Ligny,  now 
in  flames,  threw  themselves  into  the  ravine 
between  the  villages  and  the  heights,  and 
steadily  advanced,  under  a  dreadful  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  from  the  Prussians. 
A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  animated  and 
intermingled  with  the  alternate  war-cries 


of  "En  avant!"  "Vive  I'Empereur !" 
"VorvouU!"  (forward!)  "Hourra!"  But 
all  the  efforts  of  Prussian  valour  were  fruit- 
less. To  prevent  the  communication  of  its 
centre  and  wings  being  cut  off,  the  Prussian 
army  retreated  from  the  terrific  conflict 


towards  Tilly,  on  the  road  to  Wavre,  in  order 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Bulow,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  communication  with  the  allied 
array  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  morning,  Thielmann,  who  had  held 
his  position  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 
Sombreuf,  as  a  rear-guard  to  the  Prussian 
army,  effected  his  junction ;  as  did  also  the 
fourth  corps  under  Bulow,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  day.  Thus  overcome,  the  Prussian 
army  was  concentrated  at  Wavre,  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  position  from  which  it  had 
retreated.  During  the  battle,  8,000  of  the 
Westphalian  levies  deserted  from  the  Prus- 
sian ranks,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
former  companions  in  the  service  of  Napo- 
leon, and  were  in  the  French  ranks  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  this  sangui- 
nary and  infuriated  battle,  was  1?,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  with  twenty-one 
guns  and  eiyht  stand  of  colours;  that  of 
the  French  was  about  7,000.    The  Prus- 
sians recollecting  the  dreadful  injuries  and 
oppression  inflicted  on  their  country  by 
the  French  after  the  battle  of  Jena;  the 
French  not  forgetful  of  the  treatment  by 
the  Prussians  of  the  wretched  remnant  of 
their  army  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
that  they  had  participated  in  the  hostile  oc- 
cupation of  Paris.    In  this  battle  the  vin- 
dictive passions  of  both  armies  were  excited 
almost  to  frenzy.  Few  prisoners  were  taken, 
as  the  Prussian  army  retired  in  masses  im- 
penetrable to  the  feeble  attacks  of  their  pur- 
suers.   During  this  bloody  and  obstinate 
conflict,  a  war  of  the  elements  lent  its  ac- 
companiments to  the  battle,  as  it  did  during 
the  contemporary  contest  at  Quatre  Bras. 
On  both  fields  of  strife  and  slaughter  a 
thunder-storm  took  place ;  and  in  both  cases 
was  most  tremendous  at  the  close  of  the 
respective  contests. 


THE  ALLIED  ARMY  RETIRES  FROM  QUATRE  BRAS  TO  WATERLOO. 


At  daylight  of  the  17th  the  allied  army 
stood  to  their  arras,  ready  to  advance  to  the 
attack  of  Ney  at  Frasnes,  or  to  the  support 
of  the  Prussian  army,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  report  brought  back  by  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  had  been  dispatched 
with  a  patrol  of  the  10th  hussars  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  of  Blucher's  retreat  from 
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Ligny.  On  approaching  Sombreuf,  Sir  Alex-  I 
ander,  finding  that  Blucher  had  retreated 
on  Tilly,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
his  forces  and  effecting  a  junction  with 
Bulow,  returned  with  the  intelligence  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

This  information  determined  the  duke  to 
fall  back,  by  a  corresponding  lateral  retro- 
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grade  movement,  with  the  regressive  one  of 
the  Prussian  army,  and  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion which  would  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  communication  with  the  Prussian  right 
wing.  Orders,  therefore,  were  issued  to  the 
allied  army  to  fall  back  on  Waterloo,  which 
is  about  seven  miles  from  Quatre  Bras ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  following  memoran- 
dum was  issued  to  Lord  Hill,  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  troops  which  had  not  yet  effected 
their  junction  with  the  force  assembled  at 
Quatre  Bras  :— 

"  To  General  Lord  Hill. 

"17th  June,  1815. 
"  The  second  division  of  British  infantry 
to  march  from  Nivelles  on  Waterloo  at  ten 
o'clock. 

"  The  brigades  of  the  fourth  division,  now 
at  Nivelles,  to  march  from  that  place  on 
Waterloo  at  ten  o'clock.  Three  brigades  of 
the  fourth  division  at  Braine-le-Comte,  to 
Nivelles,  to  collect  and  halt  at  Braine-lc- 
Comte  this  day. 

"All  the  baggage  on  the  road  from 
Braine-le-Comte  to  Nivelles  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Braine-le-Comte*,  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  thence  to  Hal  and  Brus- 
sels. 

"The  spare  musket  ammunition  to  be 
immediately  packed  behind  Gcnappe.  The 
corps  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frede- 
rick of  Orange  will  move  from  Enghien 
this  evening,  and  take  up  a  position  in  front 
of  Hal,  occupying  Braine-le-Chateau  with 
two  battalions. 

"  Colonel  Estorff  will  fall  back  with  his 
brigade  on  Hal,  and  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  Prince  Frederick. 

"  Wellington." 


As  it  was  not  improbable  that  an  ad- 
vance would  be  made  by  the  enemy  along 
the  Mons  road,  for  the  purpose  of  seising 
Brussels  by  a  coup-de-main,  and  turning  the 
allied  position  at  Hal,  the  following  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
commanding  the  fourth  division,  to  employ 
a  corps  of  observation  to  scour  that  flank : — 

"  17th  June,  1815. 

"The  army  retired  this  day  from  its 
position  at  Quatre  Bras,  to  its  present  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Waterloo. 

"  The  brigades  of  the  fourth  division  at 
'  Braine-le-Comte",  are  to  retire  at  daylight 
to-morrow  morning  on  Hal. 

"  Major-general  Colville  must  be  guided 
by  the  intelligence  he  receives  of  the 
enemy's  movements  in  his  march  to  Hal, 
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whether  he  moves  by  the  direct  road  or  by 
Enghien. 

"  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  is  to  occupy, 
with  his  corps,  the  position  between  Hal 
and  Enghien,  and  is  to  defend  it  as  long  as 
possible. 

"  The  army  will  probably  continue  in  its 
position  in  front  of  Waterloo  to-morrow. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Torrens  will  inform 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Charles  Colville  of 
the  position  and  situation  of  the  armies. 

"  Wellington." 


Having  issued  the  above  orders  for  the 
movement  of  the  distant  troops,  an  order 
was  given  for  the  retreat  of  those  on  the 
field  of  Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo.  While 
the  latter  order  was  being  put  into  execu- 
tion, the  duke  laid  himself  down  on  the 
ground,  covering  his  head  with  a  newspaper 
which  he  had  been  reading,  and  which  had 
just  arrived  from  England.  Having  re- 
mained a  short  time  in  that  position,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  reconnoitred  the 
field  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras.  At  this 
moment,  an  officer  arriving  from  Blucher 
with  intelligence  of  his  retreat  on  Wavre, 
the  duke  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prussian 
field-marshal,  apprising  him  that  he  would 
accept  battle  iu  front  of  his  intended  posi- 
tion at  Waterloo,  and  requesting  the  Prus- 
sian field-marshal  to  detach  two  corps  to  his 
assistance. 

The  wounded  having  been  collected  and 
sent  to  the  rear,  the  troops  prepared  to 
retire  from  their  bivouac  on  the  field  of 
Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo  ;  the  retrograde 
movement  commencing  about  eleven  o'clock, 
a.m.  In  order  to  prevent  the  retreat  from 
being  interfered  with,  instructions  were 
issued  to  make  it  as  masked  as  circumstances 
would  permit ;  and  these  orders  were  pat 
into  execution  with  so  great  tact  and  skill, 
that  the  retirement  of  the  army  was  for 
some  time  unobserved,  and  even  unsuspected 
by  the  enemy.  The  troops  withdrew  by  bri- 
gades, the  light  troops  continuing  to  main- 
tain the  line  of  outposts  until  their  respec- 
tive supports,  which  had  remained  suffi- 
ciently long  to  conceal  the  retreat  of  the 
brigades  in  their  rear,  began  also  to  retire. 
A  rear-guard  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
was  left,  under  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  in 
front  of  Quatre  Bras,  which  continued  in 
that  position  till  the  French  cuirassiers 
approached,  when  they  withdrew,  the  heavy 
cavalry  forming  the  centre,  and  the  light 
forming  the  right  and  left  columns. 
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In  the  meantime,  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
in  expectation  of  worsting  Wellington  as  he 
had  Blucher,  leaving  Grouchy  and  Van- 
j    damme,  with  32,000  men  and  108  pieces  of 
|    artillery,  to  pursue  the  retreating  Prussians, 
and  cut  off  their  communication  with  Wcl- 
[  lington,  marched  from  the  field  of  Ligny, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Ney  at  Frasnes. 
Finding  the  allied  position  of  Quatre  Bras 
deserted,  he  immediately  directed  the  pursuit 
of  the  retrograding  army.    The  day  was 
;  stormy  and  rainy  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
roads  nearly  impassable;  but  the  French  cav- 
alry, elated  with  their  success  at  Ligny,  and 
the  exaggerated  statement  by  Ney  of  his  ex- 
ploits at  Quatre  Bras,  pressed  forward  with 
all  the  glow  and  exultation  of  anticipated 
triumph.    Coming  up  with  the  British  cav- 
alry just  after  they  had  passed  the  narrow 
bridge  over  the  river  which  runs  through  the 
]  village  of  Oenappe,  the  position  being  favour- 
able for  attack,  as  it  was  flanked  by  houses  and 
lofty  embankments,  they  attacked  the  cover- 
ing squadron  of  the  7th  hussars.    A  fierce 
encounter  ensued  between  the  imperial 
lancers,  who  headed  the  enemy's  column, 
and  the  7th  hussars;  the  latter  regiment 
one  moment  forcing  back  the  lancers ;  but  at 
the  next  were  compelled  to  give  way.  Lord 
'  Uxbridge,  observing  that  the  gallant  7th 
hussars  were  not  able  to  make  an  effectual 
impression  on  the  phalanx  of  the  long, 
I  serried .  spears  of  the  lancers,  who  were 
I  supported  by  a  solid  mass  of  cavalry  in  the 
f  rear,  and  that  the  high  and  steep  banks  ou 
I  the  sides  of  the  road  protected  the  enemy 
|  from  any  attack  being  made  on  his  flanks, 
ordered  the  light  cavalry  to  retire,  and  im- 
mediately launched  the  1st  life-guards  and 
the  Oxford  Blues  against  the  foe.  Rapidly 
rushing  from  the  eminence  on  which  they 
were  posted,  into  the  deep  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  the  Blues  drove  them,  with  great 
slaughter,  to  the  opposite  outlet  of  the  vil- 
lage.  The  pursuit  having  been  thus  severely 
|  checked,  but  little  further  interruption  was 
offered  to  the  retreat,  and  the  columns  fell 
back  on  the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
1  which  they  reached  about  five  o'clock  in 
I  the  evening,  and  soon  afterwards  the  several 
divisions  filed  into  their  prescribed  positions ; 
I  the  duke  having,  during  the  retrogressive 
movement  of  the  day,  filled  up,  with  his  own 
,  hand,  on  the  plan  of  the  field  of  Waterloo 
[  (which  had  been  mapped  by  Captain  Pringle 


and  Colonel  Wells  on  the  8th  of  June),  the  | 
places  which  the  respective  brigades  and  ;  < 
regiments  were  to  occupy. 

About  two  hours  after  the  allied  army  I 
had  reached  their  position,  the  French 
army,  under  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  reached  f 
the  opposite  heights ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  up  their  position,  a  cannonade 
was  opened  on  the  allied  troops. 

Both  armies  now  proceeded  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  pickets,  and  the  planting  of 
sentries  and  vidcttes.     Soon  a  series  of 
skirmishes  and  single  combats  took  place 
between  the  sentries  and  videttes  of  the 
hostile  armies,  contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
prieties of  warfare — that  no  advantage  be 
taken,  on  either  side,  of  a  mere  blunder,  or 
too  near  an  approach  be  made  to  the  ] 
respective  main  positions;  but  that  each  1 
should  civilly  inform  the  other  of  the  mis-  i 
apprehension,  and  not  proceed  to  cuffs  and  . 
blows. 

The  houses  in  the  village  of  Waterloo 
were  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  general  officers,  and  their  respective 
staffs.  "  On  the  doors  of  the  several  cot- 
tages the  names  of  the  principal  officers 
were  chalked;  and  frail  and  perishing  as 
was  the  record,  it  was  found  there  long  i 
after  many  of  those  whom  it  designated  had 
ceased  to  exist."  Never  did  troops  prepare 
to  pass  the  night  in  a  more  comfortless 
bivouac,  than  did  those  of  both  the  French 
and  allied  armies  on  the  17th  of  June.  The 
roads  had  been  so  cut  up  by  the  passage  of  ! 
the  artillery,  horses,  and  waggons  over  them, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  mud, 
interspersed  every  now  and  then  with  pools  : 
of  water. 

Both  armies  anxiously  and  impatiently 
waited  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  and  the 
events  it  was  to  bring.  During  the  night 
the  weather  had  assumed  an  almost  tropical  | 
inclemency  :  and  as  if  the  elements  meant 
to  match  their  fury  against  that  of  the  1 
combatants,  in  the  morning  furious  gusts 
of  wind,  with  heavy  torrents  of  rain,  con- 
tinued; while  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  echoing  peals  and  crashes  of  thunder, 
lasted  the  whole  night,  almost  from  the 
moment  that  the  respective  lines  of  sen- 
tries and  videttes  had  been  posted  along 
the  fronts  of  the  hostile  lines,  and  the 
last  gun  had  boomed  from  the  opposite 
heights. 
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After  a  night  of  tempestuous  weather, 
during  which  rain,  and  thunder,  and  light- 
ning continued  almost  without  intermission, 
the  morning  of  the  ever-memorable  18th  of 
June  broke  slowly  and  gloomily  from  the  1 
heavy  masses  of  watery  clouds  with  which 
the  atmosphere  was  charged.    Scarcely  had 
the  imperfect  dawn  appeared,  than  the  nu- 
merous groups  who  had  been  drenched 
around  the  smouldering  remains  of  the , 
bivouac  fires,  or  who  had  snatched  a  brief 
interval  of  repose  under   cover   of  the 
few  trees  and  brushwood  within  range  of  i 
their  respective  positions,  were  in  motion  j 
at  the  call  of  the  bugle-sounds  of  the 
reoeiUde.    "  The  officers  in  command  of  the  | 
several  pickets,  in  both  armies,  were  imme- 
diately engaged  in  withdrawing  their  vi- 
dettet  and  sentries  from  the  very  small  and 
alroott  con  relational  distance  which  had 


during  the  night,  in  the 
valley  intervening  between  the  positions  of 
the  hostile  armies ;  concentrating  their  de- 
tachmentt,  and  establishing  their  main 
post*  more  within  the  immediate  range  of 
their  respective  positions.  The  drying  and 
cleaning  of  fire-arms  took  place,  and  their 
continuous  discharge  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  capability  of  service, 
was  distinctly  heard  throughout  both 
positions;  and  soon  drums,  bugles,  and 
trumpets  sounded  for  the  assembly  over  the 
whole  field  of  the  approaching  battle/' 
Staff-officers  were  seen  galloping  in  all 
directions  throughout  the  allied  position, 
carrying  orders  and  taking  up  the  necessary 
alignments ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  various 
brigades  were  in  rapid  motion  to  take 
up  their  battle  positions.  Just  as  the  troops 
were  preparing  breakfast,  aides-de-camp 
rapidly  rode  up,  exclaiming — "  Stand  to 
your  arms!  the  French  are  advancing!" 
Instantly  all  culinary  preparations  were 
abandoned,  and  the  men  fell  into  position. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vast  and  deep 
masses  of  the  enemy,  with  their  mighty  re- 
serves, extending  further  and  further  back 
till  they  seemed  to  meet  the  horizon,  were 
in  motion.  Th^march  of  the  columns  into 
position  was  accompanied  with  the  martial 
sounds  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  bugles, 
breathing  the  spirit-stirring  airs  of  the  re- 

•  The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  called  by  the  French 
the  "  Battle  of  Moot  St.  Jean,"  or  La  Belle  Alliance. 
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public  and  the  empire;  and  as  soon  as  the 
formation  of  their  lines  was  completed,  the 
emperor,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant staff,  rode  down  their  front,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  soldiers  with  loud  and  fervent 
acclamations. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details  of  the 
impending  tremendous  conflict,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  field  of  battle,  the  positions  of 
the  hostile  armies,  and  a  statement  of  their 
respective  force  and  composition,  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
true  and  correct  conception  of  that  mighty 
peal  of  arms. 

The  battle-field  of  Waterloo  was  of  limited 
extent,  extending  from  north  to  south,  about 
two  miles  in  length  from  the  rear  of  the 
allied  position  to  that  of  the  enemy,  by  about 
one  mile  and  a-half  in  breadth,  from  east 
to  west.  It  was  bounded  by  two  ridges  or 
heights,  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Mont  La 
Belle  Alliance,  with  gentle  acclivities,  each 
declining  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A 
valley,  varying  in  breadth  from  nine  to  fif- 
teen hundred  yards,  intervened  between  the 
ridges,  which  derived  their  designations 
from  the  two  hamlets  or  villages  of  St.  Jean 
and  La  Belle  Alliance,  in  their  rear.  The 
valley  and  slopes  of  the  ridges  were  at  the 
time  covered  with  lofty  crops  of  rye  and 
other  grain,  which,  in  Flanders,  attain  an 
unusual  height. 

The  allied  army  was  marshalled  in  two 
lines  along  the  ridge  of  Mont  St  Jean, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  in  advance 
of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  about  the 
same  distance  in  front  of  the  nearest  skirts 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  through  which  a 
broad  road  or  causeway  runs  to  Brussels. 
The  infantry  were  marshalled  in  two  lines, 
occupying  the  crest  or  plateau  of  the  ridge  ; 
the  raw  and  inexperienced  troops,  its  reverse 
or  interior  slope;  and  the  reserves  and 
cavalry,  the  hollow  or  flat  ground  at  its  foot. 
The  extreme  left  of  the  allied  position  rested 
on  that  part  of  the  ridge,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  declivity  of  which  stands  the  farm  of 
La  Haye  Sainte,  and  was  protected  by  a  deep 
ravine  and  the  woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert, 
through  which  the  communication  of  the 
allied  and  Prussian  armies  was  kept  up. 
The  centre  occupied  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
just  where  the  road  or  causeway  from  Brus- 
sels divides  into  two 
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off  to  Nivelles,  the  other  preserving  a  straight 
direction  to  Charleroi ;  the  left  centre  occu- 
pied that  part  of  the  ridge  which  is  in  rear  of 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte ;  the  right,  that 
part  which  is  in  rear  of  Hougomont,*  situ- 
ate about  300  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
exterior  or  outer  slope  of  the  ridge,  and 
near  the  road  to  Nivelles.    The  right  wing, 
on  account  of  the  curvature  in  the  ridge  or 
range  of  heights,  was  thrown  rather  hack- 
wards  in  its  prolongation  with  the  centre  of 
the  army,  resting  its  extreme  right  on  a 
deep  ravine;  thus  protecting  the  Nivelles 
i  road  as  far  as  the  inclosures  of  Hougomont. 
1  Prom  that  point,  advanced  posts  occupied 
the  village  of  Braine-la-Leude ;  and  thus  a 
I  communication  was  kept  up  with  the  two 
,  corps  of  observation,  under  the  command  of 
!  Sir  Charles  Colville  and  Prince  Frederick 
of  Orange,  at  Hal  and  Braine-le-Chatean, 
posted  there  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
Brussels  from  any  circuitous  attack. 
The  position  of  the  French  army  was  on 
i  a  range  of  heights  which  ran  nearly  parallel 
with  those  which  formed  the  allied  position ; 
but  being  higher  and  steeper  than  those  of 
I  the  allies,  were  consequently  better  adapted 
1  for  attack  and  defence.    The  right  wing  of 
the  army  was  in  advance  of  the  village  of 
i  Planchenoit;   and  the  line  crossing  the 
Charleroi  road,  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance, rested  its  left  on  the  Genappe  road. 

The  amount  of  force,  and  the  characteristic 
composition  and  efficiency  of  the  hostile 
armies,  were : — 

Infantry. 

British  ........  15,181 

King's  German  Legion     .    .  3,301 

Hanoverians   10,268 

Brunswickers   4,586 

NaMAuers   2,880 

Dutch-Belgians   13,402^^ 

Cavalry. 

British   5,843 

King's  German  Legion     .   .  1,991 

Hanoverians   497 

Nassauers   — 

Dutch-Belgians   3,205 

 11,536 

•  The  correct  orthography  is  "Gomont,"  so  called 
from  the  words  Gomme  Mont,  or  Mont  tie  Gomme, 
on  account  of  the  resin  which  was  extracted  from  the 
pines  in  the  neighbouring  plantation.  The  position 
bearing  this  name  consisted  of  an  old  chateau,  sur- 
mounted with  an  observatory  ;  having  a  large  farm- 
yard on  one  side,  and  a  garden  on  the  other,  fenced 
with  a  brick  wall,  and  an  exterior  hedge  and  ditch. 
The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  wood  or  grove  of 
beech-trees,  covering  a  space  of  about  three  or  four 
acres.  To  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  position, 
the  walls  were  loopholed  or  perforated,  and  a 
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Artillery. 

British  ....  78  guns.  2,967 
King's  German  Legion  81  „  626 
Hanoverians  ...  12  „  465 
Brunswickers  .  .  16  „  510 
Nassauers  ....     —   „  — 

Dutch-Belgians  .   .     32    „  1,177   5,645 

Grand  total  .   .   .166  guns.  66,789  men. 

The  French  army  on  the  field  consisted  of— 

Infantry   48,950 

Cavalry  16,765 

Artillery  7,232 


Grand  total   71,947    246  guns. 

In  numbers,  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
armies  was  nearly  equal ;  but  in  respect  of 
their  component  materials,  the  preponder- 
ance in  favour  of  the  French  was  terrible. 
They  were  homogeneous  in  composition; 
being  all  composed  of  one  nation,  had  one 
system  of  tactics,  and  who,  as  described  by 
one  of  their  generals,  were  tried  veterans, 
"  whose  trade  was  war,  and  who  had 
seen  as  many  battles  as  they  numbered 
years" — knew  their  chiefs,  and  were  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  their  leader.  On 
the  contrary,  Wellington's  army  consisted 
of  raw  and  inexperienced  levies,  who,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  regiments  which  had 
served  in  Spain  and  the  king's  German 
legion,  were  gathered  from  five  or  six  sources. 
The  Hanoverians,  Belgians,  and  Nassau  con- 
tingents were  landwehr  or  militiamen ;  aud 
even  the  Brunswickers  were  inexperienced 
and  ill-disciplined.  The  greater  part  of  the 
British  troops  consisted  of  second  battalions, 
which  had  been  recently  raised  or  recruited 
from  the  militia.  So  little  satisfied  was  the 
duke,  that  in  his  confidential  letters,  he 
described  the  heterogeneous  mass  under  his 
command,  as  "  not  what  they  ought  to  be  to 
enable  England  to  maintain  its  military 
character  in  Europe ;"  and  often,  in  his  pri- 
vate conversations,  expressed  an  anxious  wish 
for  some  of  those  regiments  of  his  "old 
Spanish  infantry,"f  which  ministerial  im- 
prudence was  sacrificing  in  their  ill-advised 
expeditions  to  New  Orleans  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 

scaffblding  was  erected  to  enable  the  troops  to  fire 
from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

t  The  following  regiments,  who  had  served  in  the 
Peninsula,  were  not  present  at  "Waterloo : — The  3rd 
and  5th  dragoon  guards;  3rd,  4th,  and  14th  light 
dragoons  ;  9th  lancers ;  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  6lh,  7th,  9th, 
10th,  11th,  20th,  24th,  26th,  29th,  31st,  34th,  36th,  1 
37th,  38th,  39th,  43rd,  45th,  47tb,  48th,  60th,  63rd,  j 
57lh,  58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62nd,  66th,  67th,  68th,  I 
74th,  76th,  81st,  82nd,  83rd,  84tb,  85th,  87tb  88th, 
and  91st  foot 
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rica.  The  composition  of  the  duke's  army 
is  well  described  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Stewart,  who  was  on 
a  mission  to  Vienna  on  behalf  of  the  British 
government :  namely,  that  the  mass  "  was 
not  unlike  a  pack  of  French  hounds,  pointers, 
poodles,  turnspits — all  mingled  together,  and 
running  in  sad  confusion." 

The  distribution  of  the  hostile  armies  in 
the  order  or  arrangement  of  battle  was : — 
The  Anglo-allied  army  was  distributed  into 
two  lines,  with  a  reserve;  the  first  line 
being  posted  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  with 
the  artillery  in  advance;  the  second,  with 
the  reserve,  on  the  reverse  or  interior  slope. 
The  cavalry,  except  Vivian's  and  Vandeleur's 
brigades,  were  posted  in  reserve,  in  the  hol- 
lows at  the  foot  of  the  interior  or  reverse 
slope  of  the  ridge.  The  reserve  cavalry 
consisted  of  light  and  heavy  brigades ;  the 
former  being  Grant's  brigade  (7th  and  15th 
hussars,  and  the  13th  light  dragoons),  Dora- 
berg's  brigade  (23rd  light  dragoons,  and  1st 
and  2nd  light  dragoons  of  the  German 
legion),  Arentzchildt's  3rd  hussars  of  the 
German  legion,  and  the  Brunswick  and 
Hanoverian  Cumberland  hussars ;  the  heavy 
brigades  cousisted  of  the  1st  royal  dragoons, 
the  Scots  grays,  and  the  6th  or  Enniskillen 
dragoons,  under  Sir  William  Ponsonby ;  and 
the  1st  and  2nd  life-guards,  the  Blues,  and 
the  first  dragoon  guards,  under  Lord  Ed- 
ward Somerset. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  the  first  line  were 
Vivian's  and  Vandeleur's  brigades  (the  first 
consisting  of  the  10th,  18th,  and  1st  hussars 
of  the  German  legion ;  and  the  second,  of 
the  11th,  12th,  and  16th  light  dragoons),  who 
were  posted  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  left 
whig  of  the  line.  Then  stood  Picton's  divi- 
sion (fifth),  consisting  of  the  remnants  of 
Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades  who  had  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,*  and 
Best's  and  Venche's  Hanoverian  brigades. 
Next  came  Bylandf  s  Netherlanders,  con- 
sisting of  five  Dutch  and  Belgian  battalions. 
The  3rd  British  division  then  took  up  the 
line.  Kielmansegge's  Hanoverian  brigade 
was  next  to  the  2nd  brigade  of  the  German 
legion,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  third 
division.  Halkett's  British  division,  com- 
posed of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  33rd,  and 
the  2nd  battalions  of  the  30th,  G9th,  and 
73rd,  stood  next.  On  the  extreme  right  of 
the  left  wing  was  the  first  division,  composed 

•  The  first  was  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the 
1st  battalion  of  the  42nd,  of  the  2nd  buttalion  of  the 
92nd,  and  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Doth  rifles  j  and 
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of  two  brigades  —  that  portion  excepted 
which  was  allotted  for  the  defence  and  re- 
inforcement of  Hougomont— of  the  Cold- 
stream, and  of  the  1st  and  3rd  foot- 
guards. 

The  right  wing  of  the  first  line  consisted 
of  the  second  division,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton;  Colonel  Mitchell's  brigade  (14th, 
23rd,  and  51st  regiments)  of  the  4th  divi- 
sion; Adams's  light  brigade  (52nd,  71st, 
and  2nd  battalion  95th  rifles),  and  Chausse's 
Netherlanders. 

The  second  line  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Brunswick,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  troops  ;  and 
the  reserve  of  the  4th,  27th,  and  40th  regi- 
ments, which  had  not  joined  the  allied 
army  until  after  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras, 
having  been  landed  at  Ostend  in  the  course 
of  that  day.  The  Hanoverian,  Belgian, 
and  Dutch  troops,  posted  in  the  first  line, 
were  distributed  among  the  English  and 
German  legion  battalious,  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure ;  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  they  had  been  tampered  with  by 
French  emissaries  and  their  own  country- 
men in  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
numerous  and  influential.  Even  in  Brussels 
itself  they  were  not  few.  Among  Napoleon's 
papers  was  found  a  list  of  those  who  were 
to  be  respected  in  the  contemplated  sack  of 
that  city. 

The  force  allotted  for  the  defence  of 
Hougomont — the  key  and  pivot  of  the  allied 
position — consisted  of  the  2nd  brigade  of 
guards,  and  two  light  companies  of  the  1st 
brigade  (amounting  to  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hundred  men),  and  a  body  of  Nasaau- 
Ussingen  riflemen:  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Sir  John  Byng ; 
and  were  thus  disposed: — the  light  companies 
of  the  Coldstream  and  3rd  guards,  under 
Lieutenant- colonel  Manners  and  Colonel 
Macdonnell,  occupied  the  house  and  its 
buildings  and  gardens ;  those  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment and  the  Nassau  troops,  under  Lord 
Saltoun,  the  wood;  the  rest  were  placed 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  in 
readiness  to  support  the  garrison. 

The  second  advanced  post,  consisting  of  the 
farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  which  was  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  allied  line,  was  de- 
fended by  the  2nd  light  battalion  of  the 
German  legion,  under  Major  Baring. 

The  French  army  was  marshalled  in  two 
lines  and  a  reserve.    The  right  wing  of  the 
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'  first  line  was  composed  of  four  divisions  of 
infantry,  flanked  by  one  of  cavalry  ;  and  the 
left,  of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  flanked 
also  by  one  of  cavalry.  The  second  line 
consisted  of  cavalry,  except  Lobau's  corps, 
which  stood  in  the  centre.    The  reserve 

j  comprised  the  imperial  guard,  both  infantry 
and  cavalry. 

Napoleon  having  completed  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  French  lines,  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  a  height  in  rear  of  the  farm  and  inn 
of  La  Belle  Alliance,1"  from  which  he  had  a 

'  commanding  view  of  the  whole  field.  As  he 
viewed  the  allied  line,  stretching  out  his  arms 
with  a  motion  as  if  he  grasped  his  prey,  he  ex- 

|  claimed,  "  Je  let  tiens  done,  cea  Anglau  .'"  (1 

[  have  them,  then,  these  English!)  Accord- 
ing to  Alison,  Napoleon  had  been  afraid 
that  the  English  would  retreat  during  the 

!  night  of  the  17th;  and  it  was  when  he  saw 

i  the  enemy  before  him,  all  plaided  and 
plumed  in  his  warlike  array,  that  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  exclamation  as  given  above. 
So  confident  was  he  of  victory,  that  ad- 
dressing Marshal  Soult,  he  said — "Nine 
chances  out  of  ten  are  in  our  favour!" 
Soult,  who  better  knew  the  character  of  the 
foe  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  than  his 
master,  replied — "  Sire,  I  know  these  Eng- 
lish well ;  they  will  die  on  the  ground  on 

j  which  they  stand,  before  they  lose  it." 
The  clouds  of  cavalry,  which  had  mustered 
thicker  and  thicker  on  the  horizon,  now 
advanced  forward,  and  took  their  battle- 
station  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  lines. 
Instantly  orders  were  dispatched  to  Rcille 
to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Hougomont, 
and  an  immediate  cannonade  was  opened  to 
the  right  of  the  allied  line,  which  was  re- 
plied to  with  equal  vigour  and  spirit. 

About  eleven  o'clock  Reille  commenced 
the  battle.  The  first  division  of  his  corps, 
amounting  to  10,000  men,  under  Jerome 
Buonaparte,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  vol- 
tigeura,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Hougo- 
mont and  the  allied  right  wing,  with  loud 
shouts  and  hot  impetuosity.  Instantly  a 
fire  of  grape  and  round  shot  was  poured 
upon  them  from  the  artillery  in  front  of 
the  allied  line ;  and  so  accurately  had  the 
range  been  obtained,  that  almost  every  shot 
told  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's  column, 
which  soon  fell  back  with  considerable  loss 

•  The  statement  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
unprofessional  writers,  that  the  high  wooden  obser- 
vatory, which  had  been  constructed  some  weeks  be- 
fore for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  country, 
was  Napoleon's  post  of  observation,  is  as  apocryphal  j 
and  unauthentic  as  many  of  their  statements  and  [ 


to  re-form ;  when  Foy*s  division  advanced, 
covered  with  a  powerful  artillery.  Soon  the 
assault  was  renewed ;  and  the  Nassau  troops, 
being  driven  out  of  that  part  of  the  wood 
or  grove  in  which  they  were  posted,  the 
assailants  advanced  to  the  attack  of  tho 
chftteau  and  the  garden  and  orchard ;  sur- 
rounding the  position  on  three  of  its  sides. 
Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  force  an 
entrance ;  but  the  deadly  fire  poured  from 
the  loopholed  walls  of  the  garden  and 
buildings,  and  the  stubborn  and  despe- 
rate courage  of  their  defenders,  compelled 
the  enemy  to  withdraw,  after  having  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss.  In  the  course  of 
the  assault,  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  was 
half  forced  in,  and  an  officer,  followed  by 
a  few  men,  actually  effected  an  entrance ; 
but  the  invaders  being  bayoneted,  Colonel 
Macdonnell,  with  the  aid  of  three  officers 
and  a  sergeant  of  the  guards,  succeeded 
in  closing  it.  For  the  relief  of  the  in- 
trepid garrison,  General  Byng  dispatched 
six  companies  of  the  3rd  guards,  under 
Colonel  Hepburn,  who,  as  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  force  under  Lord  Saltoun  re- 
mained, superseded  him  in  command  in  the 
wood.  About  one  o'clock,  Hepburn  drove 
the  enemy,  with  great  loss,  out  of  the  wood, 
and  resumed  its  occupation.  Still,  how- 
ever, Hougomont  remained  in  a  measure 
insulated  from  the  main  position  of  the 
allies,  and  was  consequently  again  attacked 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  in  every  in- 
stance defended  with  the  same  stubborn  ; 
valour  which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
first  attack. f 

Though  the  storm  of  battle  had  raged 
chiefly  at  Hougomont,  the  allied  line,  prin- 
cipally on  the  right  and  centre,  had  been  i 
assailed  by  a  furious  cannonade  from  the  j 
batteries  on  the  enemy's  position ;  to  which  ! 
the  allied  guns  replied  promptly,  and  made 
fast  and  fatal  practice  on  the  columns  which 
led  the  attack  on  Hougomont. 

This  place  still  remaining  insulated  I 
from  the  main  position  by  the  enemy's 
proximity,  about  half-past  one,  Ney,  with 
four  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cav- 
alry, covered  by  the  incessant  fire  from 
seventy-four  12-pounder  cannons  ranged 
along  the  crest  of  the  hostile  position,  ad- 
vanced against  the  right  centre  and  left  of 

descriptions  are  meagre  and  erroneous,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  facts. 

t  The  loss  of  the  guards  in  killed  and  wounded, 
in  defence  of  Hougomont,  amounted  to  twenty-eight 
officers,  and  about  800  rank  and  file.  The  foreign 
corps  (Nassau  and  Iiiunswickers)  lost  about  100. 
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the  allied  line,  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
the  one  and  turning  the  other,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  communication  by  the  high  road  to 
Brussels,  as  also  that  with  the  Prussian 
army.  Traversing  the  intervening  valley, 
and  pouring  round  Hougomont,  they  fu- 
riously drove  in  the  light  troops  in  advance 
of  the  allied  line.    No  sooner  was  their 

approach  perceived,  than  the  British  lines  I  rushed  past  them.    In  this  part  of  the  line, 


advance  opened  their  fire,  than  Bylandt's 
Belgian  brigade,  which  was  posted  between 
Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades,  took  to  flight  , 
in  the  greatest  consternation,  amidst  the 
hissings,  hootings,  and  execrations  of  their 
deserted  comrades;  the  scared  and  panic-  i 
struck  turntails  nearly  running  down  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  28th,  as  they 


were  drawn  up  in  squares,  each  face  six 
files  deep,  and  at  distances  sufficient  to 
afford  space  to  draw  up  tho  battalions  in 
line  when  they  should  be  ordered  to  de- 
ploy ;  the  battalions  being  posted,  in  re- 
ference to  one  another,  like  the  alternate 
squares  on  a  chess-board.  The  first  rank  of 
the  squares  knelt  with  sloped  bayonets,  to 
keep  off  the  cavalry ;  the  second  rank  pre- 
sented theirs  at  the  charge.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to 
penetrate  the  distances  between  two  of 
those  squares,  without  being  assailed  by  the 
fire  in  front  from  the  square  to  the  rear, 
and  on  both  flanks  from  those  between 
which  it  moved  forward.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  allied  gunners  were  in  readi- 
ness to  open  fire  from  the  advanced  artil- 
lery, as  soon  as  the  enemy  ascended  the 
crest  of  the  ridge. 

A  body  of  French  cavalry  rapidly  sweep- 
ing round  the  right  of  Hougomont,  with 
a  noise  and  clamour  which  seemed  to  un- 
settle the  earth  over  which  they  galloped, 
ascended  the  height;  but  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced forty  yards  before  the  allied  artillery 
played  so  effectually  into  their  masses,  as  to 
strew  the  ground  with  men  and  horses. 
Still  their  courage  was  not  damped.  As 
the  damaged  squadrons  drew  off  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  supporting  masses  pressed 
forward  against  the  British.  When  obliged 
to  retire  to  re-form,  the  enemy's  artillery 
opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  allied  squares. 
But  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  turn  and 
push  back  the  allied  right  wing,  and  thus 
establish  himself  on  the  Nivelles  road,  prov- 
ing unavailing,  Ney  withdrew  the  discom- 
fited cavalry  to  co-operate  with  the  force  in 
action  on  the  left  centre,  and  the  left  wing 
of  the  allied  line. 

While  the  onset  was  made  on  the  right 
wing,  the  battle  raged  with  equal  fury  in 
the  centre.  Ney,  advancing  on  the  nigh 
road  leading  from  La  Belle  Alliance  to 
Mont    St.  Jean,  precipitated  his  heavy 


only  the  remnants  (scarcely  3,000  men)  ot 
Kempt's  and  Pack's  brigades  of  Picton's 
division  remained,  half  their  complements 
having  been  put  /tors  de  combat  in  the  pre- 
ceding day's  encounter.    But  Picton,  un- 
daunted, prepared  to  receive  the  formidable 
host  advancing  against  his  shattered  little 
band.    On  came  the  foe  in  four  contiguous 
columns,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  with 
cheering  cries  of  "  En  avant !  en  avant  /" 
and  the  continued  roll  of  drums,  beating 
the  pas-de-charge.    But  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  than  Pic- 
ton's intrepid  soldiers  poured  forth  a  rapid 
and  well-directed  volley  on  the  advancing 
host;  and  before  the  full  and  condensed 
report  had  died  away,  their  gallant  leader 
ordered  a  charge  of  bayonets,  to  which 
his  troops  responding  with  a  tremendous 
cheer,  rushed  forward  and  repulsed  the 
enemy,  who  took  to  precipitate  flight,  lear- 
ing  the  ground  covered  with  killed  and 
wounded.    But  the  service  had  sustained 
a  loss — the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious ornaments  of  the  British  or  any 
other  army — in  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
fighting  third  division  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  "  Charge ! 
hurrah  !  charge ! "  when  he  fell  lifeless  on 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  a  musket-ball  baring 
pierced  his  right  temple. 

No  sooner  had  the  hostile  infantry  taken 
to  flight,  than  masses  of  cuirassiers  ascended 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.     When  at  forty 
yards'  distance,  the    allied  artillerymen 
poured  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  into  them, 
and  instantly  taking  off  the  wheels  of  the 
gun  carriages,  rapidly  retreated  with  them 
to  the  rear  of  the  squares,  or,  when  tbey 
had  not  time  for  that  purpose,  threw  them- 
selves under  the  bayonets  of  the  kneeling 
ranks  of  the  squares.    The  cuirassiers  Lav- 
ing regained  their  formation,  which  the  ar- 
tillery discharge  had  disarranged,  uttering 
the  most  discordant  cries  and  yells,  rode 
fearlessly  up  to  within  a  distance  of  twenty 


columns  of  infantry  and  artillery,  under  a  I  yards  of  the  advanced  squares,  and  delibe- 
tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  showers  of  >  rately  walked  their  horses  in  front,  in  ex- 
shells.    No  sooner  had  the  skirmishers  in  ]  pectation  of  finding  a  chasm  into  which 
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<  they  might  rash.  To  repel  this  bold  intru- 
sion of  the  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  two 

,  heavy  cavalry  brigades,  galloped  forward.* 

'  Somerset's  brigade  moved  against  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  Ponsonby's  against  the  infantry, 
who  had  re-formed,  and  were  again  re-estab- 
lished on  the  crest  of  the  position.  The 
shock  of  the  cavalry  encounter  was  terrific, 
the  hostile  lines  dashing  furiously  against 

1  each  other.  As  the  English  horsemen,  on 
account  of  the  superior  length  of  the  cuiras- 
siers' swords  and  their  steel  corslets,  were 
not  able  to  make  an  impression  on  them  in 

:  front,  they  wedged  themselves  into  the 
intervals  between  the  horses  of  their  an- 
tagonists. Instantly  swords  gleamed  high 
in  the  air — now  clashing  violently  together, 
and  now  clanging  on  the  armour  of  the 
case-protected  foe ;  whilst,  with  the  din  and 
fury  of  the  battle-shock,  were  mingled  the 
shouts,  and  yells,  and  mutual  defiances  of 
the  combatants.  The  opposing  horsemen, 
vainly  struggling  for  the  mastery,  fell  in 
numbers  on  either  side,  under  the  deadly 
thrust  or  the  well-delivered  cut.  Horses 
plunging  and  rearing,  staggered  to  the 
earth,  or  broke  wildly  from  their  ranks, 
carrying  disorder  and  confusion  wherever 
they  rushed.  But,  desperate  and  bloody 
as  was  the  struggle,  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  physical  superiority  of  the  British, 
aided  by  transcendant  valour,  was  soon 
manifested  in  the  well-sustained  conflict. 
The  cuirassiers,  notwithstanding  their  gal- 
lant and  resolute  resistance,  sustained  a 
great  loss,  and  were  driven  off  the  ridge  in 
confusion.  At  this  moment  Ponsonby's 
cavalry,  who  had  galloped  through  the  in- 
tervals in  Pack's  brigade,  dashed  into  the 
mass  of  the  French  infantry  columns.  The 
tremendous  shock  of  the  British  heavy 
horse  was  irresistible ;  the  two  columns  of 

•  The  noble  appearance  which  the  cavalry  brigades 
presented  as  they  galloped  up,  is  thus  described  by 
Maxwell,  in  language  worthy  of  the  subject : — "  At 
this  critical  and  awful  moment  Lord  Ux  bridge  gal- 
loped up ;  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  were,  in 
the  most  masterly  style,  wheeled  into  line,  and  pre- 
sented a  most  beautiful  front  of  about  1,300  men :  as 
his  lordship  rode  down  the  line,  he  was  received  by  a 

! general  shout  and  cheer  from  the  brigade.  After 
laving  taken  a  short  Burvey  of  the  force  and  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  finding  the  high- 
land brigade,  although  still  presenting  an  unbroken 
front,  upon  the  point  of  being  on  both  sides  out- 
flanked by  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  his 
lordship  determined  upon  a  charge  which,  for  the 
wonderful  intrepidity  of  its  execution,  and  its  com- 
plete success,  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  certainly 
VOL.  II.  U 
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the  enemy  were  pierced  through  and  [ 
trampled  upon ;  cries  of  quarter  mingled  ,  i 
with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying ; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  this  compact 
body  of  the  best  troops  of  France  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Both  cavalry  brigades, 
now  hurried  on  bv  the  ardour  of  the  charge, 
and  regardless  of  the  signal  to  halt  and 
rally,  furiously  pursued  the  enemy  across 
the  valley,  and  ascending  the  brow  of  his 
position,  dashed  into  his  batteries,  and 
galloping  along  the  line  of  cannon,  sabred 
the  gunners,  cut  the  traces,  and  stabbed 
the  horses.  Napoleon  having  observed 
their  disorganisation,  and  that  they  were 
unsupported,  ordered  a  brigade  of  cuiras- 
siers and  lancers  to  attack  them  in  front. 
Ponsonby's  disorganised  squadrons  were 
instantly  engaged  in  a  fierce  mdee  while 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  retreat.  Van- 
deleur's  light  cavalry  brigade  was  dispatched 
to  their  relief,  which,  dashing  amongst  the 
French  cavalry,  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw to  their  own  position.  From  this 
chivalrous  but  disastrous  affair,  Ponsonby's 
brigade  brought  back  scarcely  a  fifth  of  its 
complement,  and  its  gallant  leader  had 
perished.  Colonel  Frederick  Ponsonby,  who 
commanded  the  12th  light  dragoons,  having 
been  disabled  in  both  arms  by  sabre  cuts, 
was  carried  by  his  horse  up  to  the  enemy's 
j  position,  where,  receiving  another  sabre  cut, 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  remained 
there  until  the  following  morning,  when 
being  recognised,  he  was  removed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmhouse.  Somerset's  brigade, 
from  the  loss  it  had  sustained  in  the  conflict, 
and  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  skir- 
mishers, while  retreating  across  the  valley, 
was  not  in  a  more  effective  condition  than  i 
Ponsonby's.t  The  shattered  remnants  of 
both  brigades,  when  mustered,  could  scarcely 
form  two  squadrons.  But  these  gallant  troops 

never  surpassed  The  royals  appeared  to  take  the 
lead,  while  the  grays  preserved  a  beautiful  line  at 
speed,  more  to  the  left  over  the  cross-road,  near  i 
which  spot  their  brave  chief,  Colonel  Hamilton,  felL" 
t  We  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the  reader 
the  graphic  description  of  this  heroic  charge,  as  given 
by  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Jlittory  of 
Europe .— "  Picton,  upon  this,  ordered  up  Pack  s 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  42nd,  92nd,  1st  or  royal 
Scots,  and  44th ;  and  these  noble  veterans,  as  on  the  i  i 
brow  of  the  Mont  Have  at  Toulouse,  advanced  with  a  j 
loud  shout,  and  poured  in  so  close  and  well-directed 
a  fire,  thai  the  French  columns  broke  and  recoiled  in 
disorder.  At  this  instant,  the  heroic  Picton,  as  lie 
was  waving  his  troops  on  with  his  sword,  was  pierced 
through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  dead. 
Kempt  immediately  took  tho  command ;  the  rush  of 
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had  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Pon- 
sonby's— or  the  Union  Brigade,  as  it  was 
termed,  from  the  three  regiments  of  which 
it  was  composed  being  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  (the  royal  dragoons,  the  Enniskillens, 
and  the  Scots  grays) — had  captured  two 
eagles;  one  belonging  to  the  "  Invinciblcs/'* 
and  the  other  to  the  105th,  or  the  45th  of 
the  line;  together  with  2,000  prisoners. 
At  the  same  moment  that  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced against  the  left  centre  and  left  wing 
of  the  allied  position,  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  For 
the  reinforcement  of  the  slender  garrison, 
the  Lnncburg  Hanoverian  field  battalion 
was  detached ;  but  those  gallant  soldiers, 
alarmed  in  their  advance  at  the  sight  of  the 
cuirassiers,  hurriedly  took  to  flight;  and  the 
enemy,  taking  advantage  of  their  panic,  put 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword  before 
they  could  ensconce  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  position.  During 
these  tremendous  conflicts,  a  battery  of 
howitzers  threw  a  continuous  shower  of  pro- 
jectiles on  Hougomont ;  but  the  conflagra- 
tion caused  by  this  bombardment,  did  not 
occasion  a  moment's  relaxation  in  its  heroic 
defence,  though  the  position  was  enveloped 
by  the  enemy,  and  repeated  attempts  luadc 
to  force  an  entrance. 

It  was  now  about  half- past  three  o'clock  ; 
and  though  the  attack  had  slackened  on  the 
right  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion, it  was  only  to  be  renewed  on  the  left 
centre  and  left  wing. 

Under  cover  of  a  furious  cannonade  from 
the  whole  line  of  batteries  ranged  along  the 
ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  poured  an 
incessant  iron  shower  of  balls  and  shells  on 
the  allied  position,  falling  not  only  on  its 
crest  but  on  the  reverse  or  exterior  slope, 
Ney  advanced  with  two  massive  columns  of 
infantry,  and  forty  squadrons  of  cuirassiers, 
lancers,  and  chasseurs.  The  infantry  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  La  Haye  Sainte; 
the  cavalry  pushed  rapidly  forward  on  the 

horse  was  heard,  and  l'onsonby's  brigade,  bursting 
through  or  leaping  over  the  hedge  which  had  con- 
cealed them  from  the  enemy,  dashed  through  the 
openings  of  the  infantry,  and  fell  headlong  on  the 
wavering  column.  The'  shock  was  irresistible  ;  in  a 
few  Keeonds  the  whole  mass  was  pierced  through, 
rode  oyer,  and  dispersed  ;  the  soldiers  in  despair  tell 
on  their  faces  on  the  ground,  nnd  called  for  quarter, 
and  in  fire  minutes,  42,<XK1  prisoners  nnd  two  eagles 
were  taken,  and  the  column  utterly  drstroyed. 
Transported  with  ardour,  the  victorious  horse,  sup- 
ported by  Yandchur'n  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on 
the  left,  charged  on  agninnt  a  batUry  of  d'Krlon's 
guns,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  which  wns 


line  of  the  left  centre  and  left  wing.  No 
sooner  had  the  horsemen  began  to  appear 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  (as  then  the  Are 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  must  cease,  lest  it 
should  destroy  his  own  men),  than  orders 
were  issued  for  the  squares  which  had  al- 
ready been  formed  six  lino  deep,  to  resume 
their  position,  in  chequered  formation,  on 
the  breast  or  plateau  of  the  ridge.  In  a 
moment  the  British  guns  opened  a  dis- 
charge of  grape  and  canister,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  on  the  advancing  foe,  the 
artillerymen  retreating  with  the  wheels  and 
equipments  of  the  guns,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  at  the  attack  of  the  right 
centre  and  right  wing.  Undismayed,  succes- 
sive columns  of  the  tremendous  cavalry  host 
rolled  on  after  each  other  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  riding  furiously  down  on  the 
squares,  and  uttering  the  most  discordant 
cries  and  yells,  and  using  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  insulting  language,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  British  to  fire  upon  them,  and 
thus  afford  an  opportunity  to  break  their 
squares.  When  they  arrived  so  near  the 
squares  that  the  hostile  balls  would  just  re- 
bound from  their  well-tempered  steel  cors- 
lets, without  doing  them  the  least  harm, 
they  halted  their  horses,  and,  with  per- 
fect tang  froid,  walked  them  up  and  down 
the  front  of  the  squares.  The  British  in- 
fantry remained  firm  and  impassive,  only 
occasionally  throwing  in  volleys;  but,  from 
the  mailed  condition  of  the  assailants,  few 
saddles  were  emptied.  This  induced  the 
English  officers  to  order  the  fire  to  he 
directed  on  the  horses,  and  by  wounding 
them,  occasioned  confusion  among  their 
steel-clad  riders.  The  assailants  were 
obliged  occasionally  to  retire ;  when  the  ad- 
vanced squares  were  immediately  formed 
into  one  for  greater  breadth  of  fire,  which 
moving  forward  a  few  steps,  threw  in  volleys 
of  musket-balls  on  their  assailants;  but  the 
balls,  springing  on  their  back-plates,  did 
as  little  execution  as  those  which  had  been 

quickly  carried.  The  highland  foot  soldiers,  vehe- 
mently excited,  breaking  their  ranks,  and  catching 
hold  of  the  stirrups  of  the  Scots  grays,  joined  in  the 
charge,  shouting,  'Scotland  for  ever!'  Unsatisfied 
even  by  this  second  triumph,  these  gallant  horsemen, 
amidst  loud  shouU,  charged  a  third  line  of  cann"n 
and  lnncers,  and  here  also  they  were  triumphant 
So  forcibly  was  Napoleon  struck  by  this  charge,  that 
he  said  to  Ijicoste— « Ces  tcrrihlea  chevaiu  gris : 
commc  ils  cravailknt !' " 

•  On  the  eagle  of  the  "  InvincihleV'  were  in- 
scribed the  words—  Justtiiitz,  Jena,  Eytan,  Fritil- 
l/md,  Wiujrum,  Sec ;  the  battles  in  which  that  regi- 
ment had  been  engaged. 
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discharged  on  their  front  corslets.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  thick  smoke,  which  was 
prevented  from  rising  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  a  heavy  atmosphere,  some  des- 
perate individuals  would  occasionally  ride 
up  close  to  the  ranks,  fire  their  pistols,  and 
endeavour  to  cut  aside  the  bayonets.  One 
officer,  finding  his  men  not  willing  to  follow 
his  example  of  endeavouring  to  open  a 
passage  through  the  square  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  rode  on  the  bayonets.  As 
the  moment  admitted  of  no  exhibition  of 
clemency,  he  was  shot. 

This  infuriated  mass  of  cavalry,  not 
having  been  able  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  first  line,  sweeping  round  its  left, 
galloped  towards  the  second  line,  composed 
of  Belgian,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  Brunswick, 
:  ,  and  Nassau  troops.    Intimidated  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  mailed  horsemen  of  the  enemy, 
several  of  the  Belgian  regiments  showed 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  panic.  To 
|     obviate  the  disaster,  the  Earl  of  Uxbridgc 
ordered  the  wreck  of  the  household  and 
Union  brigades  to  the  rescue  of  the  scared 
I  j  troops;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head 
i     of  Tripp's  brigade  of  Belgian  carbineers, 
;  i  ordered  a  charge.    The  remnant  of  the  two 
i  British  heavy  brigades  nobly  performed 
their  duty.    They  quickly  closed  with  the 
enemy.    Behind  the  squares  and  between 
the  intervals,  the  hostile  squadrons  charged 
each  other,  became  intermingled,  and  drew 
off  again ;  till  the  enemy  at  last  gave  ground, 
and  were  pursued  down  the  exterior  slope  of 
the  allied  position,  whence  they  rapidly  fled 
towards  their  reserves.    But  the  conduct  of 
"  Les  Braves  Beiges"  had  not  been  quite  so 
heroic.    When  ordered  to  charge,  they  im- 
mediately went  to  the  right-about;  and 
hurriedly  galloping  through  the  JJrd  hussars 
of  the  German  legion,  scampered  off  the 
field* 

*  In  another  part  of  the  field,  the  Cumberland 
Hanoverians,  a  very  gaily  and  gaudily  dressed  regi- 
ment, was  ordered,  when  the  French  cavalry  as- 
sailed the  second  line,  to  support  the  charge  of  the 
remnant  of  the  household  and  Union  brigades  of 
heavy  cavalry.  These  spruce  soldiers  were  as  un- 
willing as  Tripp's  brave  Belgian  carbineers,  to  have 
acquaintance  with  unmannerly  shot  and  shell,  and 
fierce-looking  cuirassiers.  When  their  gallant  colo- 
nel (Hacke)  received  the  unwelcome  order  to  ad- 
vance from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  aide-de-camp, 
he  suggested  the  enemy's  strength — the  dreadful 
cuirassiers— and  that  his  regiment  were  all  gentle- 
men, and  the  horses  their  own.  When  the  remon- 
strance was  reported  to  the  duke,  he  desired  his 
aide-de-camp  to  return  to  the  gallant  colonel  of  the 
gentlemen  in  finely  embroidered  uniforms  and  lofty 
plumes,  to  say  that  if  the  colonel  and  his  brave  regi- 


Immediately  that  Napoleon  observed  the 
issue  of  Ney's  cavalry  attack,  he  dispatched 
thirty-seven  squadrons  to  his  assistance. 
The  two  bodies  uniting,  advanced  again, 
under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  French  position.  No  sooner  was  their 
approach  observed,  than  the  English  left 
centre  and  left  line  formed  squares,  en 
ichujuier.  The  enemy  having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  position,  the  artillerymen  along 
the  British  line  discharged  their  guns,  and 
took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the 
squares,  while  the  cavalry  furiously  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  points  of  the  bayonets. 
To  repel  the  attack,  Wellington  collected 
the  shattered  remnants  of  the  British  and 
German  legion  of  cavalry,  and  launched 
them  forward;  Ramsay's  brigade  of  horse 
artillery  at  the  same  time  opening  fire  on 
the  enemy  through  the  spaces  intermediate 
between  the  squares,  who  quickly  faced  about 
and  fled  down  the  interior  slope  of  the 
hilL  Immediately  a  furious  cannonade  was 
opened  from  the  opposite  heights,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  time  for  the  re-forma- 
tion of  the  repulsed  cavalry,  and  again 
covering  their  advance.  Repeated  attacks 
and  repulses  of  the  kind  were  made  for 
nearly  an  hour;  but  the  assailants,  having 
sustained  great  loss,  at  length  retreated, 
leaving  an  enormous  pile  of  men  and  horses 
in  front  of  the  allied  batteries  and  on  the 
slope  of  the  ridge. 

Whilst  this  scene  of  havoc  and  carnage  was 
being  acted  on  the  ridge,  the  attack  on  La 
Have  Sainte  was  in  operation.  Ney's  two 
columns  of  infantry,  supported  by  a  strong 
body  of  cuirassiers  and  a  battalion  of  horse 
artillery,  advanced  against  that  post.  After 
repeated  attacks,  iu  which  the  little  garrison 
was  fearfully  reduced,  its  gallant  defenders, 
having  exhausted  every  cartridge  of  which 
they  were  possessed,  maintained  the  unequal 


ment  would  place  themselves  upon  an  eminence  in 
the  rear  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  they  would  have  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  would  leave  to 
their  discretion  the  proper  time  to  charge  the  dread- 
ful cuirassiers.  The  heroic  colonel,  thanking  the 
aide-de-camp  for  the  distinguished  post  of  honour 
assigned  him,  cantered  out  with  his  gallant,  embroi- 
dered, and  high-plumed  train  to  the  place  assigned  ; 
but  the  heroes  had  not  long  been  ensconced  in  their 
fancied  security,  when  a  few  random  shots  whizzing 
about  their  ears,  they  galloped  pell-mell  off  the  field, 
overthrowing  in  their  headlong  flight  the  baggage 
mules  on  the  road,  and  nevt:  drew  bridle  till  they 
found  themselves  in  Brussels,  where  they  spread  a 
report  that  the  allied  army  was  annihilated,  and 
Napoleon  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  terrible 
cuirassiers  and  veteran  guard?. 
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contest  with  their  bayonets,  through  the  I 
windows  and  embrasures.  As  the  entrance 
of  the  farm  fronted  the  high  road,  and  was 
in  the  very  focus  of  the  enemy's  fire,  it  was 
not  possible  to  send  supplies  of  ammunition 
that  way.  Thus  the  gallant  garrison  was 
left  to  its  own  resources.  After  an  heroic 
and  stubborn  defence,  during  which  the 
building  was  in  flames,  the  assailants  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  walls,  when,  pour- 
ing down  a  destructive  fire  on  its  few  re- 
maining defenders,  they  obtained  possession 
of  it,  and  savagely  bayoneted  those  who 
survived. 

The  enemy  having  obtained  this  outpost 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  allied  position,  and 
being  thus  enabled  to  assemble  his  troops 
under  it,  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Ney  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  entire  allied  posi- 
tion.   The  French  marshal,  collecting  the 
various  corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  which 
had  been  engaged  during  the  day,  prepared 
for  the  attack  of  the  centre  of  the  allied 
line,  and  a  simultaneous  assault  on  Hougo- 
mont.    Again  the  cannon  thundered  from 
the  heights  on  the  French  side ;  and  under 
cover  of  the  iron  storm,  the  often-repulsed 
but  still  formidable  battalions,  led  on  by 
one  who  was  well  named  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  mounted  the  crest  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion, and  repeated  the  manoeuvres  they  had 
before  resorted  to  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  battle;   but  still  the  British  infantry 
nobly  held  their  ground,  and  the  French 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  Nowise 
;  discouraged,  the  French  marshal  re-formed 
his  discomfited  squadrons  and  battalions 
under  cover  of  the  artillery  fire  which  was 
again  renewed  on  the  allied  position,  and 
returned  to  the  charge,  repeating  his  fierce 
and  furious  assault;  but,  after  a  stubborn  and 
resolute  resistance,  the  French  were  again 
hurled  back.    The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
guessing,  from  Ney's  preparations,  his  in- 
tended point  of  attack,  had  anticipated  it  by 
strengthening  his  centre,  bringingup  Adams's 
light  infantry  brigade,  and  substituting  Du 
Plat's  brigade  of  the  German  legion  from 
the  second  line,  for  Chasse's  Belgian  bri- 
gade, which  stood  in  the  first  line,  and  of 
whose  fighting  qualifications  the  British 
chief  had  his  misgivings,  from  the  un- 
toward exhibition  of  the  Belgian  troops 
in  the  preceding  operations  of  the  battle. 
In  the  meantime  the  contest  at  Hougomont, 
the  point  cTappvi,  or  key  of  the  position,  was 
vigorously  maintained;  the  enemy  making 
I  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  its  possession, 


which  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  its  heroic 
defenders.  The  conflagration  of  the  stacks 
of  hay  and  the  chateau  and  buildings, 
occasioned  by  showers  of  shells  precipitated 
on  the  devoted  place,  nowise  relaxed  the 
efforts  of  the  little  garrison,  and  occasioned 
them  no  other  regret  than  that  produced  by 
the  loss  of  the  wounded  who  perished  in  the 
flames  of  the  chateau,  and  who  could  not  by 
auy  possibility  be  removed. 

During  this  scene  of  carnage  and  tumult, 
the  duke  exposed  his  person  with  a  freedom 
which  made  all  around  him  tremble  for  that 
life  on  which  the  fate  of  the  battle  de- 
pended.   There  was  scarcely  a  square  but 
he  visited  in  person,  encouraging  the  men 
by  his  presence,  and  the  officers  by  his  di- 
rections.   Many  of  his  short  and  impressive 
phrases  were  long  repeated  by  them.  While 
he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  high  road  in 
front  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  distinguished  as  he 
was  by  his  suite,  and  the  movements  of  the 
officers  who  carried  the  orders  to  the  re- 
spective generals  of  divisions,  several  balls 
repeatedly  grazed  the  tree  under  which 
he  stood  on  the  right-hand  of  the  road — 
"  That's  good  practice,"  said  the  duke ;  "  I 
think  they  fire  better  than  they  did  in 
Spain."    At  last  the  shot  fell  so  fast  and 
abundant  about  them,  that  it  was  evident 
the  enemy's  guns  were  levelled  in  that 
direction;  and  as  the  horses  of  the  staff 
became  restive  and  fidgety,  the  duke  said — 
"  Geutlemen,  we  arc  too  close  together, — 
better  to  divide  a  little;"  when  several  of 
the  staff  moved  off,  leaving  the  duke  to 
make  his  observations.    While  thus  recon- 
noitring, an  artillery  officer  rode  up,  and 
informed  the  duke  that  his  guns  were 
trained  in  the  direction  of  the  point  on 
which  Napoleon  was  standing;  apparently 
wishing  to  receive  the  duke's  orders  for 
their  discharge  on  the  French  chief.    "  No, 
no,"  exclaimed  the  duke ;  "  I  will  not  allow 
it.    It  is  not  the  business  of  commanders  to 
be  firing  on  each  other."    The  duke  having 
completed  his  reconnaissance,  again  revisited 
his  heroically  contending,  but  hourly  dimin- 
ishing squares  of  infantry.  Riding  up  to  the 
95th  rifles,  who  were  momentarily  expecting 
a  formidable  charge  of  cavalry,  he  said — 
"  Stand  fast  95th ;  we  must  not  be  beat : 
what  would  they  say  of  us  in  England  ?"  To 
another  regiment  that  had  suffered  severely, 
and  had  but  few  of  its  original  complement  re- 
maining— "  Never  mind,"  said  he,  "  we  will 
win  this  battle  yet :"  and  to  a  regiment  almost 
decimated,  he  thus  playfully  expressed  him-  I 
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self: — "  Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen  : 
let's  see  who  will  pound  longest."  Visit- 
ing the  squares  which  composed  Halkett's 
brigade,  and  which  had  been  more  favoured 
by  tbe  enemy's  attentions  than  any  other,  he 
inquired  how  they  were;  and  being  an- 
swered by  their  leader,  that  two-thirds  of 

I  their  number  were  down,  and  the  rest  so 
exhausted  that  a  withdrawal  from  the  line 
for  a  short  time  was  desirable,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  some  of  the  corps  in  the 
second  line,  the  duke's  reply  was,  "that 
a  change  of  place  was  hazardous;  the 
issue  of  the  contest  depended  on  the  steady 
unflinching  front  of  the  British  troops." 
"  Enough,  my  lord,"  said  Halkett,  "  wc 
stand  here  till  the  last  man  falls."  Such 
was  the  confidence  of  all  wherever  .he  ap- 

I  pcared,  that  they  received  him  with  a  shout 
of  impatience  to  be  led  on.  To  another 
regiment,  in  whose  front  a  powerful  body 
of  infantry  was  in  advance  at  the  moment 
of  his  appearance,  and  who  shouted  out  as 
he  approached — "Let's  at  them,  my  lord 
— let?s  down  upon  them ;"  he  replied — 

I  "  Not  yet,  not  yet,  my  brave  lads :  you 

|  shall  have  at  them  soon;  be  firm  a  little 
longer."    Such  was  the  calm  composure  of 

I  their  illustrious  chief;  such  the  unquailiug 
spirit  of  his  indomitable  troops.  To  a  leader 
and  followers  of  such  tone  and  mettle, 
victory  must  be  the  result. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  six  hours ; 
and  as  the  allies  had,  during  the  whole  time, 
been  incessantly  exposed  to  the  infantry 
aud  cavalry  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
furious  cannonade  of  his  range  of  batteries, 
consisting  of  above  200  pieces  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery, the  loss  had  been  dreadful;  batta- 
lions of  infantry  had  dwindled  almost  to 
handfuls ;  brigades  of  cavalry,  except  those 
of  Vivian's  and  Vandelcur's,  were  reduced 

|  almost  to  squadrons ;  and  a  large  portion  of 

*  So  sure  was  Napoleon  of  having  his  hopes  fulfilled, 
'  that  the  following  proclamation  was  found  "  rcadv 
i  cut  and  dried"  for  issue :— "  Proclamation  to  the  Bel- 
gian* and  Inhabitant*  of  the  left  hank  of  the  Jihine  :— 
The  ephemeral  success  of  my  enemies  detached  you 
for  a  moment  from  my  empire :  in  my  exile,  upon  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  I  heard  your  complaint;  the  god  of 
battles  has  decided  the  fate  of  your  beautiful  pro- 
vinces.  Napoleon  is  among  you;  you  arc  worthy  to 
be  Frenchmen:  rise  in  a  mass;  join  my  invincible 
phalanxes  to  exterminate  the  remainder  of  those 
I  barbarians,  who  are  your  enemies  and  mine;  they 
flee  with  rage  and  despair  in  their  hearts.    June  17th, 
1  1815.   At  the  imperial  palace  of  Lacken. — Napo- 
leon."  But  events  proved  that  the  ex-emperor  had 
"calculated  without  his  host." 

t  Blucher's  movements  were  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, delayed  by  the  dispositions  of  Grouchy,  who 
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the  artillery  had  been  disabled  or  crippled.  I 
The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  through-  I 
out  the  position,  both  on  the  ridge  and  the  1 
slopes,  was  of  the  most  distressing  character.  I 
The  ground  was  studded  with  the  dead, 
dying,  and  wounded — not  only  on  the  ridge,  i 
but  also  on  the  exterior  or  reverse  slope—by 
the  explosion  of  the  shells  thrown  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  and  the  ricochetting  or  , 
rebounding  of  the  round  shot.    The  shrieks  j 
and  maddened  screams  of  the  wounded  writh- 
ing in  their  agony,  and  their  supplications 
for  relief,  smote  the  ear  in  every  direction. 
Even  the  horses  participated  in  the  horrors 
of  the  fearful  scene.    Some  wildly  galloped 
about  with  broken  legs ;  others  with  their 
entrails  trailing  after  them :  many  were  seen 
staggering — many  plunging  and  pawing  the 
ground  around  them.    On  the  slopes  of 
both  positions,  and  the  valley  intervening 
between  them,  lay  intermingled  men,  horses, 
gun-carriages,  and  dismantled  field  artillery,  \ 
in  profusion.    The  crest  of  the  allied  posi-  1 
tion  was  surmounted  with  enormous  piles 
of  Frenchmen  and  horses.  At  this  period  of 
the  battle,  Napoleon  felt  so  assured  of  victory, 
as  to  express  the  certainty  of  his  being  at 
Brussels  in  time  for  the  supper  which  was 
in  preparation  for  him  by  one  of  his  adhe- 
rents in  that  city.* 

As  yet  no  relief  had  presented  itself  from 
the  Prussians ;  only  a  few  weak  patrols  of 
cavalry  had,  about  half-past  four  o'clock, 
appeared  in  the  wood  of  Frischemont;  the 
march  of  the  army  having  been  retarded  j 
by  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  defiles  of  St.  Lambert.    The  1 
sound  of  the  artillery  of  Bulow's  corps  was  j 
heard  on  the  French  right  between  four  and  j 
six  o'clock,  but  it  soon  died  away ;  Lobau,  j 
with  the  6th  corps,  which  was  in  reserve, 
having  been  dispatched  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress.f    The  sun  was  near  setting  before 

with  30,000  men  had  pursued  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Prussians  from  Lijjny  to  Wavre,  to  commence  an 
attack;  and  to  whom  Napoleon  had  transmitted 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
Blucher,  in  hopes  of  preventing  bis  detaching  any 
forces  for  the  support  of  Wellington.  The  resist- 
ance of  Thiclmann,  with  the  Prussian  rear-guard  in 
occupation  of  the  villages  and  position  on  the  Dyle, 
posted  there  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the  march 
of  the  main  army  under  Blucher,  was  so  obstinate,  as 
to  induce  Grouchy  to  believe  that  he  was  engaged  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Prussians ;  a  belief  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  Thiel- 
mann :  and  even  after  his  success,  he  was  undeter- 
mined what  course  to  pursue,  until  he  received 
orders  from  Napoleon ;  as  had  he  attempted  to  close 
up  towards  Napoleon,  Thielmann  would  have  as- 
sailed his  retreat   He  therefore  awaited  orders,  and 
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the  Prussians  appeared  in  strength  on  the 
Hank  of  the  contending  armies.  Then  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  village  of  Plan- 
chenoit,  in  rear  of  the  French  position, 
which,  after  having  been  thrice  carried  and 
recovered,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Prussians,  each  side  having  sustained  a 
murderous  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Buonaparte,  still  undismayed  by  all  the 
slaughter  and  repulses  of  the  bloody  fight, 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  and  final 
effort  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
and  had  recourse  to  his  last  hope  of  redemp- 
tion— the  bringing  of  the  imperial  guard 
into  action,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in 
reserve,  and  not  fired  a  shot  during  the  duy. 
Drouot  was  ordered  to  bring  forward  its 
•  battalions  in  front  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and 
d'Erlon  and  Rcille  wcro  directed  to  collect 
their  disposable  forces.  The  guard,  com- 
prising ten  battalions,  was  marshalled  into 
two  columns  of  attack,  and  a  reserve  of 
four  battalions  of  the  old  guard.  In  sup- 
port, d'Erlon's  corps  was  formed  on  the 
left  of  the  guard;  Reille's  on  the  right. 

1  In  rear  of  the  right  and  left  of  the  guard, 
and  occupying  the  intervals  between  it  and 
d'Erlon's  and  Beille's  corps,  the  cavalry 
wero  disposed.    The  point  of  attack  of  the 

:  guard  was  against  the  centre  of  the  allied 
right  wing;  those  of  d'Erlon  and  lleillc 
were  to  be  directed  against  Hougomont  and 
the  rest  of  the  allied  position.  Donzelat's 
division  of  d'Erlon's  corps  in  possession  of 
La  II  aye  Sainte,  was  ordered  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  allied  left  centre 
and  left  wing.  The  whole  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ney.  The  four  bat- 
talions of  the  old  guard  remained  in  reserve 
near  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

Before  the  order  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  guard,  Napoleon  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  exclaiming — "The  battle  is 
won ;  we  must  fall  on  the  English  position, 
and  throw  them  on  the  defiles.  Allons  !  la 
garde  en  avant .'"  which  was  answered  with 
prodigious  shouts  of  "  Vive  rEmpereur!"  but 
after  naving  headed  the  march  about  ten 
miuutes,  he  suddenly  halted  with  his  staff, 
and  motioning  his  hand,  said — "  Gentle- 
men, there  is  Brussels;"  at  the  same  mo- 
ment moving  aside,  under  a  swell  of  ground, 
where  he  was  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  the 
allied  artillery.     No  sooner  had  the  two 

I  columns  of  the  guard  dipped  below  the 

did  not  movs  until  he  received  the  portontous  news 
next  morning,  announcing  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  hu  army.    Thus  Grouchy^  conduct  is  easily 
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crest  of  the  height,  than  the  whole  range 
of  the  batteries  on  the  enemy's  position 
threw  a  perfect  hurricane  of  balls  aud  shells 
on  that  of  the  allies.  Rallying  in  their 
progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  line  which  as  yet  maintained 
the  combat,  the  guard  and  its  supports  ad- 
vanced dauntlessly  j  one  column  directing  its 
march  direct  on  the  centre  of  the  allied 
position,  the  other  advancing  obliquely  to 
the  right.  But  the  repeated  repulses  of  the 
enemy  had  not  been  left  unimproved  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  extreme  right  of 
the  allied  line— on  which  was  posted  Adams's 
light  brigade  (52nd,  71st,  and  second  bat- 
talion of  the  95th)  and  Maitland's  brigade  of 
guards — had  been  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly gaining  ground  after  each  unsuccessful 
charge,  until  it  was  brought  round  from  a 
convex  to  a  concave  position;  the  allied 
artillery  raked  the  French  columns  as  sooa 
as  they  debouched  on  the  causeway.  Un- 
shrinkingly,  however,  they  rushed  forward; 
and  the  columns  which  had  the  shorter  dis- 
tance to  traverse,  rapidly  ascending  the 
slope  of  the  allied  position,  were  in  the  act 
of  mounting  the  crest,  shouting  "  Viet 
I'Empereurf"  when  Maitland's  brigade  of 
guards — which,  for  protection  from  the 
enemy's  batteries,  had  been  lying  down  is 
line  four  deep — being  ordered  by  the  duke 
to  advance,  sprung  forward  with  levelled 
bayonets  and  a  tremendous  cheer,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  delivered  so 
heavy  and  shattering  a  fire,  that  the  head  of 
the  French  column  was  torn  to  pieces;  sad 
while  the  survivors  were  attempting  to  de- 
ploy, a  second  discharge  was  poured  in  as 
destructively  amongst  them :  the  whole  man, 
now  completely  disorganised,  fled  dowu  the 
slope  in  the  most  inextricable  confusion, 
leaving  the  face  of  the  position  covered  with 
killed  and  wounded.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  repulse  taken  place,  than  Keille's  sup- 
porting  column  appeared  on  Maitlaud's 
right  flank ;  when,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
turned,  he  rapidly  fell  back  on  bis  origin*! 
position — a  measure  which  Maitland  was  fur- 
ther induced  to  adopt,  as,  at  the  very  moment, 
d'Aubrune's  infantry  brigade  or  Chassc's 
Dutch-Belgians,  which  had  been  posted  is 
the  rear  in  support  of  the  guards,  scared  by 
the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  enemy  (though 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  and  hidden  from  view), 
evinced  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  field, 

accounted  for,  and  all  the  idle  stories  and  fabks  ^ 
hi*  treachery  refuted.  Those  acquainted  with  lb* 
facts  never  believed  in  the  absurd  fiction. 
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but  were  prevented  from  putting  this  resolve 
into  execution,  by  Vivian  closing  up  the 
squadron  intervals  of  his  brigade,  so  as  not 
to  allow  a  passage  to  the  runaways. 

The  second  column  of  the  imperial  guard 
advanced  against  that  part  of  the  allied  line 
occupied  by  two  battalions  of  Nassau  troops 
and  five  of  Brunswickcrs,  who  had  been 
moved  up  from  the  second  into  the  first  line 
j  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  fear- 
ful diminution  which  it  had  sustained  from 
the  repeated  attacks  and  incessant  artillery 
fire  of  the  enemy.    This  French  column 
having  quickly  beaten  back  tho  Nassau 
I  and  Brunswick  corps,  proceeded  to  the  as- 
I  sistance  of  the  broken  columns  of  the 
I  imperial  guard,  and  enabling  it  to  re-form 
under  their  cover,  advanced  against  Adams's 
light  brigade,  which  was  next  to  Maitland'B 
guards,   posted  on  the  concave  position 
which  the  line  had  assumed  iu  the  course  of 
the  battle.     Undismayed  by  the  fate  of 
their  comrades  of  the  first  column,  the  im- 
perial guards  topped  the  height  in  perfect 
order,  and  with  a  confidence  which  bespoke 
the  certainty  of  success.    Adams's  brigade, 
forming  four  deep,  immediately  advanced  on 
|  the  flank,  and  poured  in  a  withering  volley ; 
'  while  Maitland's  brigade,  having  recovered 
;  its  formation,  advanced  and  assailed  the  head 
,  of  the  column  with  so  heavy  and  destructive 
.  a  fire,  that  the  ground  was  instantly  covered 
,  with  killed  and  wounded.    The  second  co- 
;  lumn,  like  its  predecessor,  took  to  flight,  pur- 
sued by  Vivian's  and  Vandeleur*slight  cavalry 
'  brigade,  which  the  duke,  who  was  watching 
|  the  encounter,  launched  against  them. 

"While  these  movements  wore  in  operation, 
'  Donzelat's  division  had  not  been  inactive. 

With  the  usual  impetuosity  of  their  couu- 
;  trymen,  they  advanced  against  that  part  of 
\  the  allied  position  which  had  been  assigned 
for  their  attack,  and  resolutely  mounted  the 
exterior  slope,  with  a  chorus  of  discordant 
yells  and  shouts;  but  before  they  reached 
'  the  crest  they  were  hurled  back,  under  a 
tempest  of  grape  and  canister  shot,  leaving 
;  the  ground  covered  with  slain  and  disabled. 
The  only  force  of  the  enemy  now  capable 
of  effectual  resistance  was  that  consisting  of 
the  four  battalions  of  the  old  guard  in  re- 
serve, the  various  descriptions  of  cavalry, 
field  and  reserve,  formed  on  their  flanks  on 
i  La  Belle  Alliauce,  and  the  two  broken  bat- 
I  talions  of  the  guards,  which  having  been 
j  rallied  and  formed  into  three  squares,  were 
posted  on  a  height  commanding  the  Charlcroi 
road.    The  duke  now  observing  the  Prus- 


sian columns  sweeping  down  into  the  plain  | 
on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  dispatched  , 
Vivian's  hussar  brigade  against  the  force  1 
collected  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  Adams's 
light  infantry  brigade  against  those  posted 
on  the  Charlcroi  road ;  and  to  prevent  the 
rallying  of  d'Erlon's  and  Rcillc's  corps,  he 
ordered  a  general  advance  of  the  whole  lino 
of  infantry,  in  four-deep  formation,  sup- 
ported by  the  artillery  and  cavalry.    The  \ 
command  was  hailed  with  loud  and  joyous 
shouts.    The  duke,  with  hat  raised  high  in  , 
the  air,  put  himself  at  tho  head  of  the  . 
guards,  to  lead  the   army.     Then,  with  ; 
colours  unfurled,  and  drums,  trumpets,  and  , 
bugles  sending  forth  their  warlike  sounds, 
"  the  majestic  movement  of  the  Waterloo 
line"  commenced :  at  the  same  moment,  as 
if  to  impart  an  impressive  effect  to  the 
scene,  the  last  faint  rays  of  a  hitherto  | 
clouded  sun  sent  forth  a  lurid  light  over  the  : 
battle-field.    Down  the  slopes  of  their  own  I 
position,  and  up  those  of  the  enemy,  ma- 
jestically advanced  the  British  line,  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries  ranged  on  , 
the  enemy's  position,  having  driven  before  ! 
them  Reillc's  and  d'Erlon's  corps  through 
the  valley.    Both  the  pursued  and  pursuers 
mounted  the  crest  of  the  enemy's  position 
almost  at  the  same  moment.    As  soon  as 
the  fleeing  corps  had  passed  the  batteries,  a 
furious  fire  opened  on  the  advancing  lino  of 
the  allies ;  but  nowise  daunted,  they  rushed 
forward  in  all  the  triumph  of  assured  vic- 
tory, and  in  a  moment  the  enemy  took  to 
headlong  flight,  abandoning  their  artillery, 
and  throwing  away  their  arms.    Though  the 
tirailleurs  and  cavalry  of  the  guard,  whose 
numbers  were  still  formidable,  did  all  in  then- 
power  to  cover  tho  retreat  of  their  country- 
men, their  coufnsion  each  moment  became 
more  inextricable :  the  whole  army  became  an 
entire  wreck ;  in  Napoleon's  own  words,  "  a 
total  rout  ensued."    As  soon  as  Buonaparte 
saw  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  that  the 
Prussians  had   extended  along  his  right 
flank,  and  were  rapidly  gaining  on  his  rear, 
apprehensive  of  being  made  prisoner,  he  said 
to  Bertram!,  "  All's  over;  it  is  time  to  save  I 
ourselves."    Having  deputed  to  his  brother  \ 
Jerome  the  task  of  collecting  the  shattered 
remnant  of  the  army,  he  fled  from  the  field,  j 
accompanied  by  about  a  dozen  of  his  at- 
tendants, to  Genappo,  and  thence  to  Charlcroi, 
where  he  stopped  for  refreshment ;  wheuce, 
after  appeasing  his  hunger,  he  resumed  his  < 
rapid  flight  towards  Paris,  which  he  reached 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  20th. 
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Wellington  urged  the  pursuit  nearly  as 
far  as  Gcnappe,  when,  finding  himself  on 
the  same  road  as  Billow's  corps,  and  that 
the  British  cavalry  were  so  weary  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  urge  their  horses  into  a 
trot  for  any  distance,  he  tranferred  the  duty 
of  the  pursuit  to  the  Prussians ;  and  while  on 
his  return  over  the  battle-field  to  his  quarters 
at  Waterloo,  he  accidentally  met  Blucher 
near  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.* 
Here  the  leaders  of  the  allied  armies  con- 
gratulated each  other,  and  the  respective 
troops  halting,  exchanged  military  greet- 
ings. The  pursuit  was  urged  with  the  most 
unrelenting  fury  during  the  whole  night,  no 
mercy  being  shown  to  the  fugitives,  in  re- 


taliation of  their  savage  revenge  on  the 
wounded  and  prisoners  at  Ligny  and  Water- 
loo ;  the  former  of  whom  were  all  sabred  or 
speared  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground;  the 
latter  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  A  slight 
attempt  was  made  by  the  fugitives  to  halt 
at  Charleroi ;  but  there,  or  wherever  else  they 
attempted  to  pause,  the  sound  of  a  cannon- 
shot,  or  even  that  of  a  Prussian  drum  or 
trumpet,  set  them  again  on  flight.  The 
allied  army  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  villages  adjacent. 

The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the 
allied  army,  amounted  to  14,721.  The 
specific  loss  of  each  national  force  compris- 
ing the  army, 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Officer*. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  trum- 
peters, drummers,  and  priTates. 

Hone*. 

Officers. 

Non-commission- 
ed officers,  trum- 
peters, drum- 
mers, &  private*. 

Horses. 

Officers. 

Non-eonunission- 
cd  officers,  trum- 
peters, drum- 
mers, 6i  private*. 

Ilorjcs. 

83 
27 
18 
7 
6 
20 

King's  German  Legion  .  . 

Brunswickers  

Nauauors  

Dutch-Belgians  .... 

1,319 
194 

77 

728 

363 
77 
63 
26 
19 

118 

4,560 
932 

1,035 
430 
370 

1,936 

719 
144 

"6 

10 
1 

3 

15 

582 
217 
207 
60 

1,612 

70S 
51 

SSM 

160 

2,:J1S 

666 

9,263 

666 

29 

2,668 

1,656 

tfotc. — The  greater  part  of  the 

The  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  6,682  men. 
This  large  loss,  sustained  during  the  brief 
space  of  time  they  were  engaged  in  the 
battle,  arose  from  the  deadly  animosity 
which  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
French,  neither  side  giving  quarter  or 
taking  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Belgians 
was  occasioned  by  their  unsteadiness  and 
timidity,  not  from  contest  with  the  enemy. 
One-half  of  that  force  deserted  the  field; 
and  the  other  half  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  doing  so,  though  they  did 
not  even  sec  the  enemy.  None  of  them 
were  brought  into  action  before  the  time  of 
the  general  advance;  till  then,  the  battle 
had  been  fought  by  only  the  first  line. 
Baron  Muffling  computed  that  10,000  of 
them  took  to  their  heels.  The  duke's 
opinion  of  his  Belgian  allies  appears  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  applied  to  the  duke  for  infor- 
mation towards  the  compilation  of  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo : — "  You  cannot 
write  a  history  of  the  battle  without  including 

•  This  place  assumed  its  name  from  a  little  cir- 
cumstance of  village  scandal.    A  woman  who  re- 
sided here,  after  marrying  two  creditable  yeomanry 
husbands,  united  herself,  on  losing  her  second  lord, 
88 


missing  joined  after  the  battle. 

the  faults  and  misbehaviour  of  part  of  those 
who  were  engaged,  and  whose  faults  and  mis- 
behaviour were  the  cause  of  the  material 
losses.  Believe  me  that  every  man  you  see 
in  a  military  uniform  is  not  a  hero;  and 
that,  although  in  the  accounts  of  a  general 
action,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo,  many 
instances  of  individual  heroism  must  be 
passed  over  unrelated,  it  is  better  for  the 
general  interests  to  leave  those  parts  of  the 
story  nntold  than  to  tell  the  whole  truth."t 
In  a  postscript  to  his  report  of  the  battle 
transmitted  to  the  King  of  the  Nether-  , 
lands,  he  said — "  I  have  marked  with  pencil  i 
some  paragraphs  in  ray  report  which  I  beg 
your  majesty  will  not  permit  to  be  pun-  | 
lished."  And  yet  a  huge  monument  was 
subsequently  erected  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, in  commemoration  of  the  heroic  exploits 
of  "  Les  Braves  Beiges/'  surmounted  with  a 
huge  lion,  but — appropriately — with  his  tail 
between  his  legs. 

The  trophies  of  this  "  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tory of  the  age,"  were  170  guns,  350  caissons, 

to  her  hind  or  ploughman :  in  ridicule  of  the  match, 
the  name  La  Belle  Alliance  was  given  to  her  resi- 
dence. 

t  Gurwood's  Wellington  Deipatchc$. 
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5,000  prisoners,  countless  baggage  and  am- 
munition-waggons, and  the  whole  materiel 
of  the  French  army,  which  in  killed  and 
wounded  had  sustained  a  loss  of  40,000 
men.  The  Prussians,  in  their  pursuit,  took 
an  additional  2,000  prisoners  and  100 
guns. 

Having  described  the  mightiest  battle*  on 
record— faintly  and  imperfectly  I  willingly 
and  readily  admit,  no  pen  or  pencil  being 
capable  of  depicting  and  portraying  the 
awful  magnificence  of  the  scene  with  suffi- 
cient force  and  effect — the  conqueror  in  the 
mighty  scene  next  claims  our  notice. 

An  elegant  military  writer,  and  an  accom- 
plished soldier  and  scholar,  the  late  Major 
Sherer,  speaking  of  the  duke's  demeanour 
on  this  occasion,  says — "The  words  and 
emotions  of  the  conqueror  will  be  long 
remembered  by  those  who  sat  with  him 
at  supper,  after  the  anxious  and  awful  day 
had  closed.  The  fountain  of  a  great  heart 
lies  deep,  and  the  self-government  of  a  calm 
mind  permits  no  tears.  But  this  night, 
'Wellington  repeatedly  leaned  back  upon 
his  chair,  and  rubbing  his  hands  convul- 
sively, exclaimed  aloud,  'Thank  God,  I 
have  met  him !  Thank  God,  I  have  met 
him  !'  And  even  as  he  spoke,  the  smile 
which  lighted  up  his  eyes  was  immediately 
dimmed  with  those  few  and  big  tears  which 
gush  warm  from  a  grateful  heart." 

Another  lively  and  pleasing  writer  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  bearing  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  that  memorable  night : — "  It  was 
long  past  one  when  his  grace  lay  down.  He 
had  not  found  time  to  wash  his  face  and 
hands;  but,  overcome  with  fatigue,  threw 
himself,  after  he  had  finished  his  despatches, 
upon  his  bed.  He  had  seen  Dr.  Hume, 
and  desired  him  to  come  punctually  at 
seven  in  the  morning  with  his  report :  the 
doctor,  who  had  taken  no  rest,  having  spent 
the  night  beside  the  wounded,  came  at  the 
hour  appointed.  He  knocked  at  the  duke's 
door,  but  receiving  no  answer,  lifted  the 
latch  and  looked  in,  and  seeing  the  duke  in 
a  sound  sleep,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 

•  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  not  only  the  might- 
i  iest  ever  fought,  and  the  most  decisive  victory  ever 
j  gained,  but  its  results  and  effects  were  more  extensive 
I  and  beneficial  than  bad  been  produced  by  any  battle 
and  victory  on  record.    To  the  patriotic  heroism  of 
Ilritish  troops,  not  only  Europe,  but  the  whole 
.  world  owed   their  salvation   from  the  insatiable 
I  ambition  of  one  who  not  only  possessed  the  power, 
but  nlso  the  capacity  for  their  enslavement— a  truth 
acknowledged  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
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to  awaken  him.  By-and-bye,  however,  re- 
flecting on  the  importance  of  time  to  a  man 
in  the  duke's  high  station,  and  being  aware 
that  it  formed  no  article  in  his  code  to  allow 
a  trifling  personal  indulgence  of  any  sort  to 
interfere  with  public  duty,  he  proceeded  to 
the  bedside  and  roused  the  sleeper.  The 
duke  immediately  sat  up  in  his  bed:  his 
face  unshaven  and  covered  with  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  yesterday's  battle,  presented 
rather  a  strange  appearance ;  yet  his  senses 
were  collected,  and  in  a  moment  he  desired 
Hume  to  make  his  statement.  The  doctor 
produced  his  list  and  began  to  read.  But 
when,  as  he  proceeded,  name  after  name 
came  out, — this  as  of  one  dead,  the  other  as 
of  one  dying,— his  voice  failed  him,  and 
looking  up,  he  saw  that  the  duke  was  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  The  tears  chased  one  an- 
other from  his  eyes,  making  deep  visible 
furrows  on  the  illustrious  soldier's  blackened 
cheeks ;  and  at  last  he  threw  himself  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  groaned  aloud,  ex- 
claiming— 'It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
never  to  lose  a  battle,  yet  all  this  glory  can 
by  no  means  compensate  for  so  great  a  loss 
of  friends.  What  victory  is  not  too  dearly 
purchased  at  such  a  cost  ?'  t 

"Hume  closed  up  his  paper,  unable  to  reply, 
and  quitting  the  apartment,  left  the  duke  to 
make  his  toilet.  This  was  done  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  none  but  the  individual  suf- 
ferer, and  not  even  he,  could  undertake  to 
describe ;  but  the  storm  passed  off,  and  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  public,  the  leader  of 
the  allied  armies  was  as  self-possessed  as  he 
had  ever  been.  The  truth  is,  that  they  who 
speak  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  gifted 
with  iron  nerves,  aud  a  heart  which  was 
not  easily  moved,  know  not  what  they  say. 
The  difference  between  him  and  other  men 
is  the  same  as  has  in  ages  distinguished  the 
hero  from  one  of  the  crowd.  With  ordi- 
nary men,  feeling,  as  often  as  it  is  appealed 
to,  controls  reason  for  a  while,  and  is  with 
difficulty  subdued ;  with  great  men  '  (and 
surely  the  duke  is  the  greatest),  reason 
exerts  itself  in  the  first  instance  to  control 
feeling  and  keep  it  in  its  proper  place.  But 

enhanced  his  bequest  of  the  estate  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  stating,  that  "  he  had  saved  not 
only  his  kingdom,  but  Europe  also." 

f  While  crossing  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  his  head- 
quarters, as  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  the  moans 
of  the  wounded  and  dying  striking  his  ear,  and  view- 
ing the  dismal  scene  of  carnage  which  lay  before 
him,  he  exclaimed—"  I  hope  I  may  never  fight  such 
another  battle." 
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feeling  is  not  extinct  in  them,  as  was  shown 
in  the  personal  bearing  of  the  duke  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  at  the  time  of  Hume's 
visit,  and  is  still  apparent  in  the  tone  of  the 
letters*  addressed  to  the  relations  of  some 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  From 
those  letters,  it  is  evident  that  his  whole 


moral  be 


and  torn  by  the 


intensity  of  his  grief  for  the  loss  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  friends;  yet  he  never  for  a 
moment  permitted  feeling  to  east  a  shadow 
over  judgment,  or  ceased  to  be,  to  the 
remotest  particular,  master  of  himself.  On 
that  morning  he  issued  all  his  orders  with 
the  same  calmness  and  deliberation  which 
characterised  his  proceedings  at  other  times. 
The  routes  which  the  columns  were  to  follow, 
the  discipline  which  was  to  be  observed  on 
the  march,  and  the  purposes  it  was  designed 
to  serve  in  the  forward  movement  on  the 
eve  of  being  made  on  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories, were  all  explained  and  set  forth 
before  he  quitted  his  chamber.  And  when 
he  rode  out  of  the  eonrtyard  of  his  quar- 
ters, followed  by  his  staff  and  orderlies,  no 
one  eould  have  told  from  his  manner,  or 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  any- 
thing extraordinary  had  happened." 

As  no  new  distinctions  of  honour  remained 
to  confer  on  Wellington,  he  having  already 
won  all,  from  knighthood  to  dukedom,  par- 
liament added  €200,000  to  the  half  million 
already  granted,  for  the  pnrchase  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  manor  and  estate  of  Srrath- 
fieldsaye.  The  merits  of  the  army  were  also 
not  forgotten.  Every  regiment  which  had 
been  present  was  to  bear  the  word  "  Water- 
loo," in  addition  to  those  already  worn  on 
its  colours;  all  privates  were  to  be  entered 
on  the  muster-rolls  and  pay-lists  of  their  re- 
spective corps  as  Waterloo-men ;  and  every 
Waterloo-man  was  to  have  that  day's  ex- 
ploit reckoned  as  two  years'  serviee  in  the 
account  of  his  time  for  increase  of  pay,  or 
for  a  pension  when  discharged.  The  su- 
baltern officers  were  in  like  manner  to  reckon 
two  years*  service  for  the  victory ;  and  hence- 
forward pensions  granted  for  wounds  to 
every  officer  in  the  army,  was  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  which  he  should  attain ; 
so  that  an  officer  maimed  when  an  ensign, 
should  receive  a  general's  pension  when  he 
attained  that  rank.  The  rewards  conferred 
on  the  duke  by  the  allied  powers  were: 

•  Namely,  those  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon ;  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  the  loss  of  his  son's  arm,  Lord 
Fitxroy  Somerset,  afterwards  Lord  Kaplan. 
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be  was  created  a  field-marshal  in  the  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  and  Prussian  services,  and 
Prince  of  Waterloo  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  dotation  of  lands, 
amounting  to  1,270  acres,  situate  between 
Nivelles  and  Quatre  Bras,  and  producing 
an  annual  revenue  of  20,000  Dutch  florins. 

It  now  remains  for  the  historian  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  to  describe  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  pervaded  every  spot  of 
the  battle-field. 

In  a  space  of  scarcely  two  miles  in  length 
by  one  and  a-half  in  breadth,  lay  forty  thou- 
sand human  corpses,  and  many  thousand 
horses,  weltering  and  festering  in  their 
blood,  with  which  the  battle-field  was  so 
drenched  as  to  have  become  almost  a  quag- 
mire. A  tremendous  spectacle  of  havoc 
and  carnage  was  frightfully  exhibited  in 
terrible  variety.  In  some  plaees  piles  of  men 
and  horses  were  intermingled ;  in  others, 
heaps  of  men  lay  on  the  very  spot  they  had 
defended ;  everywhere  the  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  dead,  dying,  or  wounded,  were 
scattered  in  profusion.  Some  bodies  were 
mere  trunks,  having  lost  both  heads  and 
arms ;  others  were  so  disfigured,  that  scarcely 
the  trace  of  the  human  form  remained ; 
many  exhibited  heads  cloven  to  the  chin  : 
every  part  of  the  field  bore  ghastly 
evidences  of  havoc  and  slaughter ;  and  the 
sounds  were  as  mournful  as  the  sights  were 
fearful ;  low  moans  and  groans,  and  frightful 
shrieks  echoing  from  every  spot.  The  cry 
for  water  was  uni versal.  "  Water  !  Water !** 
"Del'cau!  De  I'eau!"  " Vaiert  Voter!"  re- 
sounded from  every  side ;  and,  as  evening 
approached,  the  desperately  wounded  and 
the  dying  raised  their  heads,  imploring 
water,  or  begging  an  end  to  be  put  to  their 
misery.  Nor  was  war's  misery  and  inflic- 
tions confined  to  the  human  participators 
in  the  preceding  conflict.  Of  the  lrorses 
which  had  been  present,  thousands  had 
been  sufferers :  the  field  was  covered  with 
the  slain  and  wounded ;  many  of  the  latter 
galloping  with  broken  or  shattered  legs, 
and  tbeir  entrails  dragging  on  the  ground, 
kicking  and  pawing,  and  uttering  piercing 
shrieks,  maddened  with  pain,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  broken  lances  and  swords  still 
sticking  in  their  wounds;  others  quietly  lying 
upon  the  ground,  cropping  the  grass  withm 
their  reach;  while  some  uttered  deep  moans, 
expressive  of  their  pain. 

On  the  morning  following  the  dreadful 
fight,  preparations  were  made  for  brrrring 
the  dead,  to  prevent  the  pestilential 
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quonces  which  would  arise  from  their  rapid 
putrefaction  under  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful sua.    Pits,  six  feet  deep  aud  about  four 
square,  were  dug,  into  which  the  bodies  of 
friends    and   foes  were  indiscriminately 
thrown;*  the  greater  part  of  the  bodies 
|   hiving  been  previously  stripped  naked  by 
the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  locality. 
The  wells  and  ditches  in  and  about  La  Haye 
Sainto  and  Hougomont  had  been  filled, 
during  the  battle,  with  the  slain.    So  im- 
perfectly had  the  mouths  of  the  pits  been 
covered,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
a  human  hand  or  a  leg,  or  the  feet  of  the 
,    horses,  were  distinctly  visible ;  and  when 
j    the  ground  had  become  chapped  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  a  human  face  might  be 
occasionally  seen.    For  many  weeks  the 
\    effluvia  of  the  charnel-houses  emitted  the 
|    most  noisome  stenches,  and  were  surrounded 
by  incalculable  swarms  of  carrion-flies. 

Besides  these  ghastly  evidences  of  the 
dreadful  carnage  which  had  taken  place,  the 
battle-field  was  covered  with  broken  gun-car- 
riages, muskets,  swords  lances,  carbines,  and 
pistols— some  broken,  some  unbroken.  Hel- 
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mets,  cuirasses,  shakos,  lancers'  caps,  and 
highland  bonnets,  saddles,  bridles,  drums, 
bugles,  trumpets,  broken  and  crushed,  or 
whole;  and  remnants  of  uniforms  and 
epaulets,  feathers,  and  sabretaches,  dyed 
in  blood,  bore  mute  testimony  of  the 
ruinous  display  of  the  miseries  of  war. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dismal  scene,  not  a  few 
of  the  crosses  of  the  legion  of  honour  were 
visible.  Neither  was  the  least  conspicuous 
of  its  sights  that  of  the  busy  occupation  of 
some  Russian  Jews  in  chiselling  out  the 
teeth  of  the  dead. 

Yet  such  are  the  wise  and  provident  ordi- 
nations of  Nature,  that,  not  many  weeks 
after  the  perpetration  of  the  mighty  slaughter, 
the  flowers  were  blooming,  and  trees  bearing 
their  fruit  over  the  huge  masses  of  human 
bodies  moulderiug  under  their  shades. 
What  an  impressive  as  well  as  an  instructive 
lesson  docs  this  beneficent  provision  of 
Nature  read  man  of  her  ordinations  to 
remedy  his  violations  of  her  laws,  and 
intentions  for  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  her  creatures ' 
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MEMORABILIA  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  AND  AFTER- APPEARANCE  OF  THE 

BATTLE-FIELD. 


Mxcu  idle  nonsense  has  becu  prated,  by 
would-be  military  critics,  of  the  duke's  ap- 
prehension of  au  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
.battle.  Some  of  these  snges  have  maintained 
that  it  depended  on  "  the  toss-up  of  a  half- 
penny" which  way  the  battle  went ;  and 
even  some  have  written  profound  disserta- 
tions as  to  when  the  duke  "  won"  the 
battle.     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  furnished 
the  best  proof  of  the  duke's  apprehensions. 
That  gentleman  says  that  he  proposed  the 
following  questions  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, at  his  grace's  dinner-table  in  Paris : 
— "  Suppose,  your  grace,  Blucher  had  not 
come  up  ?"    The  duke  replied — "  I  could 
have  kept  my  ground  till  next  morning." 
"  Suppose    Grouchy    had    come    first  ?" 
"  Blucher  would  have  been  close  behind 
him."   "  But  let  us  suppose  that  your  grace 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat."    "  I  could 
have  taken  position  in  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
niul  defied  all  till  the  allies  joined."    "  Was 

*  Tn  the  course  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  were  frequently  collected  in  heaps,  and 
fufrgots  of  wood  and  other  combustible  materials 
being  applied,  they  were  burned. 


there  auy  part  of  the  day  your  grace 
despaired?"  "Never!"  was  the  reply. 
In  the  same  question  proposed  to  Lord 
Hill— namely,  "  Was  there  any  part  of  the 
day  at  Waterloo  that  he  desponded  as  to 
the  result  ? "  "  Desponded  !  "  exclaimed 
Lord  Hill,  "  Never  !  There  never  was  the 
least  panic;  we  had  gained  rather  than  lost 
ground  by  the  evening.  No,  there  was  not 
a  moment  that  I  had  the  least  doubt  of  the 
result."  Much  misapprehension  prevails  re- 
lative to  the  amount  of  aid  giveu  by  the 
Prussians,  aud  their  share  in  the  victory. 
The  Prussians  lay  claim  to  half  the  merit ; 
and  it  has  been  a  favourite  assertion 
with  French  writers,  that  Wellington  was 
on  the  point  of  being  defeated,  and  con- 
templated his  escape  into  the  forest  of 
Soiguies  when  the  Prussians  came  up.  To 
the  discomfiture  of  the  ingenuous  critics, 
the  testimony  of  both  Baron  Mullling  and 
General  Foy  is  decisive.  The  former  says, 
that  "  the  battle  could  have  afforded  no 
favourable  result  to  the  enemy,  had  the 
Prussians  not  come  up :"  and  the  latter, 
I  while  speaking  in  admiration  of  the  general 
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advance  of  the  British  line,  says,  "  that  the 
duke  had  just  achieved  the  most  decisive 
victory  of  the  age."  In  the  same  spirit  of 
reaping  a  harvest  which  they  had  not  sown,  the 
Prussians  endeavoured  to  lay  claim  to  the  guns 
the  allies  had  captured  on  the  heights  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  and  which  the  duke  had 
caused  to  be  parked.  On  the  morning  after 
the  battle,  only  ten  could  be  found,  the 
rest  (160)  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night 
by  the  Prussians  to  Ocnappc.  To  prevent 
any  heart-burning,  the  duke  consented  that 
the  guns  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  allied  and  Prussian  armies. 

John  Baptiste  Coster,  who  served  as  Na- 
poleon's guide  in  reference  to  the  locality 
of  the  field  of  battle,  occupied  at  the  time  a 
small  alehouse,  with  about  six  acres  of  land. 
On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  he  retired  with  his  family 
to  his  brother's  at  Planchenoit.  There  he 
met  three  French  generals,  who  inquired  of 
him  if  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
environs ;  and  on  his  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative, they  sent  him,  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind, to  Napoleon  with  a  letter,  accompanied 
by  a  servant.  On  reaching  the  French  head- 
quarters, Napoleon,  while  consulting  the 
maps  of  the  country,  questioned  him  as  to 
the  distance  of  several  towns  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  different  roads  in  the 
locality.  He  was  placed  on  a  horse  between 
the  emperor  and  his  first  aide-de-camp, 
his  saddle  being  tied  to  that  of  the 
trooper  behind  him,  that  he  might  not 
escape.  Four  squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  surrounded  them 
as  a  body-guard.  Seeing  Coster  flinch  at 
a  shower  of  shot,  and  lowering  his  head  fre- 
quently on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  to  avoid 
the  balls  which  hissed  over  bis  head,  Na- 
poleon said,  "Do  not  stir,  my  friend;  a 
shot  will  equally  kill  you  in  the  back  as  in 
the  front,  or  wound  you  more  disgracefully." 
The  peasant  Coster,  in  his  pinioned  position, 
was  not  the  only  civilian  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  "  rude  guus  and  smoking  pistols" 
during  the  dreadful  carnage  of  the  18th  of 
June :  the  poor  gardener  at  the  chateau  of 
Hougomontwas  a  close  prisoner  in  his  garden 
during  the  whole  of  the  contest  in  that 
locality ;  and  a  farmer's  wife,  who  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  a  like  endurance  in  La 
Haye  Sainte,  when  asked  for  what  purpose 
she  had  exposed  herself  to  so  much  danger, 
replied—"  To  look  after  the  things." 
The  rector  of  Framlingham  (Rev.  N.  Nor- 
s),  Suffolk,  soon  after  the  ba'tle  of 
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Waterloo,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  British  army  had, 
by  their  valorous  conduct  on  that  day, 
entitled  themselves  to  some  distinct  marks 
of  their  country's  approbation,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  disposed,  for  one,  to  offer  his 
humble  tribute  to  their  merit.    In  order 
that  his  gift  might  be  properly  applied,  he 
requested  the  favour  of  the  duke  to  point 
out  to  him  one  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers whose  heroic  conduct  appeared  the  most 
prominent ;  to  whom  he  meant  to  convey,  in 
perpetuity,  a  freehold  farm  of  £10  annual 
value.    The  duke  instituted  an  inquiry 
among  all  the  commanding  officers,  and  was 
informed  that  a  sergeant  of  the  Coldstreams 
and  a  corporal  of  the  1st  regiment  of  guards 
had  so  distinguished  themselves,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  point  out  the  most  meritorious  ; 
but  that  there  had  been  displayed  by  the 
sergeant  an  exploit,  arising  out  of  fraternal 
affection,  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  state ; 
namely,  that  near  the  close  of  the  battle, 
the  sergeant  had  solicited  the  officer  com- 
manding the  company  to  which  he  belonged 
for  permission  to  retire  from  the  ranks  for  a 
few  moments,  when  he  hurried  to  an  ad- 
joining barn,  to  which  the  enemy  had  in 
their  retreat  set  fire,  and  bore  off  his  wounded 
brother  amidst  the  flames.     Having  de- 
posited his  charge  under  a  hedge,  the  gallant 
fellow  returned  to  his  post  in  time  to  share 
in  the  victorious  pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy. 
To  that  gallant  soldier  the  conveyance  was 
made ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  bounty  for  two 
years  only,  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  donor. 

The  same  patriotic  priest,  at  his  death, 
willed  £500  to  the  bravest  man  in  England. 
The  duke  being  applied  to  by  the  executors 
to  nominate  the  man  best  entitled  to  the 
bequest,  expressed  au  opinion  that  Sir  Jamc* 
Macdonald,  who  had  closed  the  gates  of 
Hougomont,  was  the  most  deserving  persou  ; 
as  on  the  closing  of  these  gates  the  success  of 
the  battle  was  mainly  attributable.  On 
application  by  the  executors  to  Sir  James 
to  pay  over  the  legacy,  he  said  : — "  I  cannot 
claim  all  the  merit;  for  Sergeant  Graham, 
seeing  with  me  the  importance  of  the  gates 
being  closed,  rushed  forward,  and  together 
we  shut  the  gates.  I  therefore  propose  that 
the  sergeant  and  myself  divide  the  legacy 
between  us."  The  executors  assenting  to 
the  proposal,  the  legacy  was  divided  between 
Sir  James  and  the  sergeant. 

During  the  battle,  some  of  the  horses, 
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they  lay  upon  the  ground,  having  recovered 
from  the  first  agony  of  their  wounds,  fell  to 
eating  the  grass,  to  the  extent  of  the  circle 
which  their  limited  strength  allowed  ;  while 
others,  having  lost  their  riders,  quietly 
grazed  in  the  space  between  the  hostile 


armies ;  but  when  a  charge  of  cavalry  went 
past  them,  they  formed  in  the  rear  of  their 
mounted  fellows,  galloping  strenuously  with 
the  rest,  and  not  stopping  or  flinching  when 
the  shock  between  the  hostile  squadrons  took 
place. 


INVASION  OF  FRANCE  BY  THE  ANGLO-ALLIED  AND  PRUSSIAN  ARMIES  IN  1815. 


On  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  it  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  and 
Marshal  Blucher,  that  the  Prussians  should 
pursue  the  fleeing  enemy*  by  Charleroi, 
towards  Avesnes  and  Laon,  and  that  the 
Anglo-allied  army  should  advance  on  Ni- 
vclles  and  Binche,  towards  Peronne. 

At  daybreak  of  the  19th  of  June,  the 
Anglo-allied  army  broke  up  from  its  bivouac 
on  the  field  of  the  preceding  day's  battle, 
and  marched  upon  Nivelles,  whither  the  corps 
of  observation  in  front  of  Hal,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Colville,  was  di- 
rected to  take  its  route.  During  the  follow- 
ing night  the  army  occupied  Nivelles  and 
its  surrounding  villages;    and  the  next 
day  the  duke  issued  the  following  general 
order,  dated  Nivelles,  20th  of  June,  1815, 
i  for  the  conduct  of  the  troops  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  which  territory  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  entering,  enjoining  them 
to  abstain  from  pillage,  and  to  observe  the 
strictest  discipline : — "  As  the  army  is  about 
I  to  enter  the  French  territory,  the  troops 
'  of  the  nations  at  present  under  the  com- 
mand of  field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, are  desired  to  recollect  that  their 
respective  sovereigns  are  in  alliance  with 
his  majesty  the  King  of  France ;  and  that 
France,  therefore,  should  be  treated  as  a 
friendly  country.   It  is  therefore  required 
that  nothing  should  be  taken,  either  by 
officers  or  soldiers,  for  which  payment  is 
not  made.    The  commissaries  of  the  army 
will  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  troops  in 
the  usual  manner;  and  it  is  not  permitted, 
either  to  officers  or  soldiers,  to  extort  con- 
tributions. The  commissaries  will  be  autho- 
rised, either  by  the  field-marshal  or  by  the 
generals  who  command  the  troops  of  the 
respective  nations,  in  cases  where  their 
surnames  are  not  supplied  by  an  English 
commissary,  to  make  the  proper  requisi- 
tions, for  which  regular  receipts  will  be 

•  The  moon  rose  with  unusual  brightness,  as  if  to 
guide  the  victors  to  their  prey.  So  furious  was  the 
pursuit,  and  so  remorseless  the  pursuers,  that  in  the 


given ;  and  it  must  be  strictly  understood, 
that  they  will  themselves  be  held  responsible 
for  whatever  they  obtain  in  way  of  requisi- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  would  be 
esteemed  accountable  for  purchases  made 
by  their  own  government  in  the  several 
divisions  to  which  they  belong.  The  field- 
marshal  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning 
to  the  army  his  thanks  for  their  conduct  in 
the  glorious  action  fought  on  the  18th  in. 
stant;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  report  his 
sense  of  their  conduct  in  the  terms  which  it 
deserves  to  their  several  sovereigns."  And 
to  enforce  order  among  the  foreign  troops 
under  his  command,  he  wrote  to  the  Belgian 
generals,  that  he  would  hold  the  officers  of 
corps  personally  responsible  for  all  pillage 
and  misconduct  of  the  troops  under  their 
command.  At  the  same  time,  conformable 
to  the  practice  he  had  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  he  organised,  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  a  military  police,  con- 
sisting of  three  of  the  most  trustworthy 
soldiers  of  each  brigade,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  staff  corps  of  cavalry/'  who  were  to 
preserve  order  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
arrest  and  hand  over  marauders  to  the  pro- 
vosts-marshal ;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
were  to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  columns, 
and  bring  up  their  rears. 

The  main  body  of  the  Anglo-allied  and 
Prussian  armies  crossed  the  French  frontier 
on  the  20th  and  21st;  the  Prussians  on  the 
first- mentioned  day,  the  Anglo-allied  army 
on  the  following ;  when  the  duke  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Malplaquet,  from  which 
place  he  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  French  people,  dated  Mal- 
plaquet, June  22nd,  1815,  promising  them 
protection,  and  requiring  submission  and  or- 
derly demeanour  from  them : — "  I  acquaint 
all  Frenchmen  that  1  enter  th  dr  country  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  as  an 

course  of  that  night  hundreds  fell  under  the  Prus- 
sian sabres  and  lances:  no  quarter  was  given — in 
imitation  of  the  battle's  carnage. 
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|  enemy  ftbe  usurper  excepted,  who  is  the 
enemy  of  human  nature,  and  with  whom  no 
peace  and  no  truce  can  be  maintained.)  I 
pass  your  boundaries  to  relieve  you  from 
the  iron  yoke  by  which  you  are  oppressed. 
Iu  consequence  of  this  determination,  I 
I  have  given  the  following  orders  to  my  army 
;  — [namely,  the  general  order,  dated  Nivellcs, 
20th  of  June,  1815];  and  I  demand  to  be 
informed  of  any  one  of  them  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  disobey  them.  Frenchmen  know 
!  that  I  have  a  right  to  require  that  they 
(  shall  conduct  themselves  iu  a  manner 
■  which  will  enable  me  to  protect  them 
against  those  by  whom  they  would  be  in- 
jured. It  is  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  comply  with  the  requisitions  which 
will  be  made  by  persons  properly  autho- 
rised, for  which  a  receipt  will  be  given, 
which  they  will  quietly  retain,  and  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  usurper  and  his 
adherents.  All  those  persons  who  shall 
absent  themselves  from  their  dwellings  after 
the  entrance  of  this  army  into  France,  and 
all  those  who  shall  be  found  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  usurper,  and  so  absent,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  his  partisans  and  public 
enemies,  and  their  property  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  forces."  This 
proclamation,  which  was  written  in  French, 
and  the  general  order  to  the  troops  tran- 
slated into  the  same  language,  were  distri- 
I  buted  throngh  the  frontier  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  line  of  march  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  army.  Thus  every  precaution  which 
sagacity,  prudence,  and  humanity  could  sug- 
gest, were  adopted  by  the  English  general. 
In  the  meantime  the  wreck  of  the  French 
I  army,  from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  had 
reached  the  frontier  of  France;  and  the 
corps  under  Grouchy  was  on  the  eve  of 
effecting  a  junction  with  them,  when  Napo- 
leon reached  Laon,  in  his  flight  from  the 
disastrous  battle :  he  there  appointed  Soult 
to  reorganise  the  routed  troops  as  they  came 
up.  On  the  22nd,  Soult  moved  forward  to 
Soissons ;  but  on  reaching  that  town,  Soult 
was  superseded  by  Grouchy,  on  whom  the 
provisional  government,  which  had  been  con- 
stituted at  Paris  on  Napoleon's  abdication, 
had  conferred  the  command. 

Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  during  the  night 

r 

•  Such  is  the  versatile  character  of  the  French, 
that  the  chambers  had  now  become  tinctured  with 
revolutionary  notions,  and  hud  assumed  all  the 
mummery  and  jargon  of  their  former  convention*  :  in 
a  word,  they  wished  for  a  revolution  ;  and  to  effect 
their  purpose,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  their  mem- 
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of  the  20th.    As  he  found  the  chambers  of 
peers  and  representatives*  unwilling  to  sane-  \ 
tion  and  support  his  measures,  he  attempted 
a  compromise  by  a  transfer  of  the  crown  to   I  ! 
the  head  of  his  infant  son,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  II. ;  but  finding  the  chambers 
still  refractory,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
withdrew  to  Malmaison,  to  watch  the  issue 
of  affairs,  and  in  the  event  of  the  frustration 
of  all  his  hopes,  to  be  ready  to  escape  to 
America.    To  provide  for  the  emergency, 
the  chambers  elected  a  provisional  govern-  1 
ment,  composed  of  Carnot,  Fouchc,  and 
three  other  persons ;  and  commissioners  i 
were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Marshal  Blucher,  to  propose  an  armistice. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Paris  was  declared 
by  the  provisional  government  in  a  state  of  1 
siege,  and  Marshal  Davoust  appointed  to 
command  the  army.    The  village  of  St. 
Denis  and  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  , 
Montraartrc  were  strongly  fortified ;  and  i 
the  bank  of  the  canal  of  l'Ourcq  was 
formed  iuto  a  parapet,  completing  a  formi- 
dable line  of  defence  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  ;  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
city  was  inundated,  by  means  of  the  little 
rivers  Rouillon  and  La  Vielle  Mer ;  but  the 
left  of  the  Seine  remained  defenceless.  The 
troops  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  capi-  , 
tal  were  Grouchy's  army,  those  which  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  with  the  i 
various    depots    of   the  French  armies, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  men,  besides 
the  national  guards,  the  tirailleurs  of  the 
guard,  and  the  Parisian  volunteers,  called 
the  ftdfre's;  amounting  in  all  to  about 
80,000  men. 

The  Anglo-allied  and  Prussian  armies 
were  in  the  meantime  marching  in  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  triumph.  Prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands  was  deputed, 
with  the  Saxon  corps  which  had  joined  the 
allied  army,  to  blockade  the  fortresses  be- 
tween the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambrc;  and 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  those  between 
the  Sambrc  and  the  Moselle,  with  a  Prus- 
sian corps.  The  main  bodies  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  and  Prussian  armies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrupting  the  fugitive  French 
army  in  its  Unc  of  retreat,  advanced  to  the 

ben  to  harangue  the  soldiers  and  the  JMfrft  on  the 
right*  of  men;  some  of  their  agents  vociferitim; 
"  Vice  la  Nation!  Vive  la  Liberie But  the  sol- 
diers and  ptl'rfs  answering,  Ktr#  t'Empemr  f 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  dodge*  at 
a  provisional  government. 
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right  bank  of  the  Oisc,  and  crossed  that 
river  at  Compiegne  and  Pont  St.  Maxence. 
On  tl»e  27th,  the  Prussians  crossed  the 
Oise,  and  the  Anglo-allied  army  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  28th,  the  Prussian 
vanguard  fell  in  with  the  retreating  French 
army  under  Grouchy,  at  Villers  Cottcrets ; 
and  on  the  30th,  Reillc's  and  d'Erlon's 
corps,  near  Nantcville ;  aud  on  those  occa- 
sions, after  desperate  conflicts,  took  4,000 
prisoners  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  29th,  the  commissioners  from  the 
provisional  government  arrived  at  Blucher's 
head-quarters,  to  propose  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. On  their  introduction  to  the  marshal, 
he  demanded  that  "  Buonaparte  "  should  be 
given  up  to  him.   The  commissioners  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed,  returned  to  their 
employers.   In  the  meantime  the  infuriated 
Prussian  had  communicated  to  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  his  intention  of  putting  Napo- 
leon to  death  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  him.  To  the  atrocious  proposal  the 
duke  refused  to  lend  his  sanction,  insisting 
that  their  enemy,  when  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  should  be  disposed  of  in  a  more 
honourable  and  humane  manner  by  com- 
mon accord  of  the  allied  powers;  and  ad- 
vised the  furious  Prussian  to  abstain  from 
putting  his  intention  into  execution.    "  You 
and  I,"  said  the  high-minded  Wellington, 
"  have  acted  too  distinguished  a  part  in 
these  transactions  to  become  executioners; 
and  I  am  determined  that  if  the  sovereigns 
wish  to  pnt  him  to  death,  they  shall  appoint 
an  executioner,  who  shall  not   be  me." 
On  the  23rd,  the  Anglo-allies  took  Cam- 
bray  by  escalade,  and  on  the  following 
day  Peronnc  (called  PWonne  la  Pucellc, 
or   the  Virgin  Fortress,  from  its  never 
having  been  captured)  was  stormed.  On 
the  1  st  of  July,  the  Anglo-allied  army  oc- 
cupied the  wood  of  Bondy.    The  Prussian 
army  bad  already  crossed  the  Seine  at  St. 
Germain,  having  in  their  march,  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  French  territory,  com- 
mitted the  most  unbounded  military  licence, 
robbing  and  plundering  the  inhabitants, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  villages  and  hamlets 
on  their  line  of  march ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  precautions  the  duke  had  taken 
to  ensure  order  and  discipline  in  his  army, 
the  Belgian  troops  had  been  guilty  of  the 
like  excesses,  plundering  on  all  sides.  Two 
of  the  officers  of  that  motley  force,  who  had 
encouraged  and  participated  in  the  excesses 
of  their  men,  were  arrested  by  the  duke's 
order,  and  sent  to  the  Hague,  to  be  dis- 


posed of  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  whom  the  duke  forwarded  a  letter  de- 
tailing their  offence,  and  concluding  — "  I 
do  not  wish  to  command  such  officers.  I 
have  served  long  enough  to  know  that 
marauders,  and  those  who  encourage  them, 
are  good  for  nothing  before  an  enemy.  I 
wish  to  be  without  them." 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  hostile  armies 
induced  the  provisional  government  to  send 
commissioners  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
hoping  a  more  favourable  reception  from 
him  than  Bluchcr  had  given  them.  On 
their  arrival  at  head-quarters,  to  their  desire 
to  know  what  conditions  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  allies,  and  the  duke  telling  them 
the  recall  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  army  across  the  Loire, 
they  withdrew  to  report  the  result  of  the 
conference  to  the  provisional  government. 

The  Anglo-allied  and  Prussian  armies 
were  now  before  Paris.  Although  the  line 
of  defence  to  the  north  was  such  as  to 
justify  temporary  confidence,  the  city  on 
the  opposite  side  was  entirely  open,  except- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  villages  of  Issy 
aud  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud  and  Meudon. 
Those  two  points,  could  they  have  been 
maintained,  would  have  protected  for  a  time 
the  large  and  level  plain  which  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  which  pre- 
sented no  advantages  for  defence,  except  an 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  trench,  and  a  few 
houses  and  garden  walls,  in  which  loop- 
holes had  been  made.  On  this  defenceless 
side,  therefore,  Wellington  and  Blucher  de- 
termined to  make  the  attack. 

Blucher,  as  before  stated,  crossed  the 
Seine  at  St.  Germain,  and  occupying  Ver- 
sailles, threatened  the  French  position  at 
Meudon,  Issy,  and  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud  ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Prussian  army  by 
a  bridge  at  Argcnteuil.  Though  their  situa- 
tion was  now  desperate,  the  French  did  not 
lose  courage;  and  one  gleam  of  success 
again  shone  upon  their  arms.  On  the  2nd 
of  July,  Excelmans,  by  a  well-conducted  as- 
sault, surprised  the  Prussians  who  occupied 
Versailles.  Bluchcr,  breathing  vengeance, 
prepared  for  the  assault  of  the  city,  de- 
claring that  he  would  take  it  by  storm,  and 
revenge  the  insults  and  outrages  which  the 
French  had  inflicted  on  Berlin,  and  which, 
he  said,  "  God  had  given  him  power  and 
will  so  to  do ;"  and  still  harbouring  his  de- 
sign against  the  cx-cmperor,  dispatched  a 
bodr  of  cavalry  to  Malmaison  to  seize  him 
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by  surprise ;  but  tbe  old  Prussian  was  foiled 
in  bis  attempt,  tbe  adherents  of  Napoleon 
i  having,  in  the  interim,  broken  down  the 
bridge  of  the  Chateau,  and  thus  saved  their 
idol  from  Prussian  violence. 

Paris  now  being  invested  on  both  the 
north  and  south,  and  a  council  of  war  hav- 
ing decided  that  its  defeuce  could  not  be 
longer  maintained,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent, 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July,  to  the 
allied  commanders-in-chief,  requesting  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  military  convention.  The  propo- 
sal being  accepted,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  sides  to  meet  at  St.  Cloud 
for  the  purpose ;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
convention  was  signed,  and  ratified  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Bluchcr 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
in  execution  of  its  terms,  the  French  army 
began  its  march  towards  the  Loire,  leaving 
Paris  in  the  protection  of  the  national 
guard ;  and  immediately  the  allies  took  pos- 
session of  the  outposts.  On  the  7th  they 
marched  into  the  city,  and  took  military 
I  occupation  of  it.  Louis  XVIII.  re-entered 
Paris  the  following  day. 

In  the  interim,  Napoleon,  having  left 
Malmaison,  had  reached  Rochefort,  aud 
embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  La 
Saale,  with  the  iutention  of  escaping  to 
the  United  States ;  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers,  on  the  15th  of  July  he  went  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government ;  at  the  same  time  addressing  a 
note  (which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work)  to  the  prince-regent,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  favour.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  he  was  transferred  from 
the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland, 
which  immediately  proceeded  to  convey 
him  to  St.  Helena,  the  spot  selected  by  the 
allied  governments  for  his  safe  keeping. 

No  sooner  had  the  allies  entered  Paris, 
than  Blucher,  recalling  to  recollection  his 
vengeance  and  French  antipathies,  pro- 
ceeded to  levy  enormous  contributions  on 
the  city,  and  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Jena, 
for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  memorial 
of  Prussian  humiliation ;  but  he  was  induced 
to  desist  by  the  intercession  and  manly 
remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  his  endeavours  to  recover  the  works  of 
art  which  the  French  had  carried  off 
from  Berlin,  he  was  more  successful.  The 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  rendered,  by  a 
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long  series  of  French  conquests  and  ' 
spoliations,  the  richest  receptacle  of  paint- 
ings and  statuary  in  the  world,  had,  not- 
withstanding some  reclamations,  been  left 
untouched  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris 
in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  convention 
of  the  present  year,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment made  a  demand  that  it  should  be 
equally  respected ;  but  the  allies  would  not  1 
accede  to  the  request.  Prussia  was  the  first 
claimant;  and  her  commissioners  carried 
off  not  only  the  spoils  of  Berlin  and  Pots- 
dam, but  also  those  of  Cologne  and  Aix-  j 
la-Chapelle,  amounting  to  above  2,000  speci- 
mens of  painting,  statuary,  &c.  The  Bel- 
gian government  next  claimed  and  repos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  rich  plunder  of  the 
Belgian  or  Flemish  churches.  The  Austrian* 
reclaimed  the  plunder  of  Italy  and  Venice ; 
the  pope  obtained  restitution  of  the  trea- 
sures and  products  of  literature  and  art , 
and  the  other  Italian  states  recovered  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  which  their 
churches  and  museums  had  been  rifled. 

But  the  recovery  of  their  own  works  of 
art  did  not  satisfy  the  views  of  some  of  the 
allied  monarchs  and  their  cabinets :  they 
hankered  after  those  which  were  the  un- 
doubted property  of  the  French  nation,  and 
many  of  which  were  of  French  production, 
and  were  only  diverted  from  their  purpose 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  and  tbe 
British  cabinet.    The  memorial  addressed 
by  Lord  Castlcreagh,  to  divert  them  from 
their  contemptible  design,  reminded  them 
that  their  enemy  had  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  arms  by  a  system  of  plunder,  in  con- 
travention of  the  laws  of  modern  warfare ; 
and  that  all  their  endeavours  to  humiliate 
the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  French 
military  deeds  aud  glory  would  be  nugatory, 
as  they  were  recorded  in  the  military  annals 
of  Europe,  and  emblazoned  on  the  public 
monuments  of  France,  and  ineradicably  en- 
graven on  the  memory  of  its  people.  Tbis 
noble  remonstrance  had  its  effect  in  regard 
to  the  works  of  art ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  hint, 
that "  it  was  not  honourable  to  associate  glorv 
in  the  field  with  a  system  of  plunder/' 
Austria  put  in  a  claim  for  Lorraine  and 
Alsace;  Prussia,  for  all  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  France  adjoining  its  territory  ;  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  demanded  the 
whole  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Flemish  bar- 
rier ;  and  the  Spanish  Don,  recalling  to 
mind  his  heroism  during  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  portioned  off  in 
recompense  for  his  exploits,  demanded  the 
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French  Basque  Provinces.  The  military 
convention  entered  into  at  St.  Cloud,  con- 
stituted a  basis  for  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
allied  powers  and  France.  That  treaty, 
which  is  entitled  "The  Second  Treaty  of 
Paris,"  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1815,  and  was  founded  on  the  terms 
as  settled  by  the  congress  or  "  Holy  Alliance" 
of  Vienna,  and  which  stated  that  France 
should  be  readmitted  into  the  Euro- 
pean community  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : — "  That  as  the  indemnity  occasioned 
by  the  late  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  could 
not  consist  in  entire  cessions  of  territory,  or 
in  entire  pecuniary  payments,  without  greatly 
injuring  the  essential  interests  of  France, 
they  should  be  thus  commuted:  That  the 
four  principal  allied  powers  should  receive 
700,000  francs,  and  the  lesser  powers 
100,000;  payable  by  equal  instalments,  at 
fixed  periods :  that  the  frontier  provinces  of 
France  should  be  occupied  for  a  certain 
time  by  a  speciBed  number  of  the  allied 
troops :  that  the  frontiers  of  France  should 


remain  as  they  were  in  1792,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  particular  modifications :  that  the 
indemnity  in  money  to  the  allied  powers 
should  be  700,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  at 
given  periods."  The  principal  cessions  of 
territory  were  on  the  borders  of  Belgium 
and  the  Upper  lthinc,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geneva.*  The  places  to  be  occupied  by  the 
allies  were  seventeen  fortresses  along  the 
frontiers  of  French  Flanders,  Champagne, 
Lorraine,  and  Alsace ;  and  the  period  of 
occupation  was  to  be  five  years ;  but  which 
circumstances  might  reduce  to  three.  The 
troops  of  occupation  not  to  exceed  150,000, 
to  be  maintained  by  France,  and  under  a 
commander-in-chief  appointed  by  the  allies. 
The  appointment  was  conferred  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  the  22nd  of  October. 

On  the  5  th  of  September,  1815,  a  grand 
review  of  the  British  troops,  representing 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  took  place  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  a  like  spectacle  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  exhibited  on  the  plains  of 
Vertus. 


NAPOLEON'S  RETURN  TO  PARIS. 


We  must  now  relate  the  particulars  of  Na- 
poleon's escape  from  Elba,  and  return  to 
France. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment had  not  reconciled  the  army  and  people 
of  France  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
whole  of  the  army  and  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, had  beheld  the  departure  of  their  idol 
as  a  humiliation  of  national  glory,  and  re- 
solved to  bring  him  back.  His  return, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1814,  was 
openly  talked  of  in  France  as  an  event 
which  would  certainly  take  place  when  the 
violets  were  in  bloom.  Drawings  of  that 
flower  were  sold  in  Paris  as  the  symbol  of 
revolt;  the  profile  of  Napoleon  was  inge- 
niously contrived,  and  easily  discerned  in 
the  vivid  colours  of  its  petals.  "  Corporal 
Violet"  was  the  watchword  among  the  ini- 
tiated to  designate  him  in  their  conversation. 

Not  long  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Elba,  he  began  to  prepare  measures  for  his 
return  to  France.  His  sister  Pauline,  and 
other  persons  in  his  confidence,  made  re- 


peated voyages  to  Italy ;  and  he  soon  granted 
furloughs  to  200  of  the  body-guard  (700 
infantry,  and  150  cavalry  of  the  imperial 
guard)  assigned  him  by  the  allies,  to  return 
to  France  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his 
plans,  and  whose  places  were  supplied  by 
volunteers  from  France  and  Italy.  Among 
the  crowd  of  visitants  to  Elba,  to  view  "  the 
conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth,"  were 
mysterious  personages  whose  business  was 
unknown,  and  who  were  continually  arriving 
at,  and  quitting  the  island. 

The  British  government  at  this  time 
received  frequent  communications  from 
Sir  Neil  Campbell,  who  stated  his  opinion 
that  some  plot  was  in  progress,  having 
for  its  object  the  escape  of  Buonaparte 
from  the  island  of  Elba.  Sir  Neil  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  continent  to  watch 
the  intrigues  of  Napoleon,  and  reported 
to  his  government  many  circumstances 
which  he  considered  deserving  of  notice. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1814,  a  stran- 
ger waited  on  one  of  the  members  of  the 


•  The  cessions  of  territory  were — Philippeville,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the  preceding 

Marienburg,  Saar-Louia,  and  Landau,  with  their  ad-  year.    Vervain,  with  the  wnall  district  around  it,  was 

jacent  territories  as  far  as  the  Lauter ;  ako  that  part  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  and  the  fortress  of 

of  Savoy  and  Italy  which  had  been  kept  by  France  Huningen  was  to  be  dismantled. 
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French  government,  and  offered  to  com- 
municate important  discoveries.  It  was 
agreed  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  j£G,000  ;  and 
he  then  informed  the  minister  that  a  plot 
was  in  existence  to  effect  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  again  erect  his 
standard  in  France.  The  minister  imme- 
diately communicated  the  information  he 
had  received  to  an  agent  of  the  secret  po- 
lice: but  this  person  was  in  the  interest 
of  Buonaparte;  and  he  so  adroitly"  ma- 
naged the  business,  that  he  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  information  was  altogether 
false,  and  that  the  informer  was  an  im- 
postor. Several  communications  were  also 
made  to  the  members  of  the  French 
government,  detailing  the  whole  of  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators,  and  giving  their 
names ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  decisive  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter,  and  some  of  the 
communications  were  afterwards  found  in 
the  bureau  of  the  ex-minister,  which  had 
never  been  opened. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  and  the  pre- 
parations in  France  completed,  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February  (Napoleon's  sister  Pau- 
line having  on  the  preceding  evening  given  a 

*  The  following  narrative  of  Napoleon's  adventures, 
from  the  time  he  left  Elba  until  his  arrival  at  the 
Tuileriea,  was  given  in  the  Moniteur  of  March  26th, 
1815 :— On  the  26th  of  February,  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, he  embarked  on  board  a  brig,  carrying  twenty- 
six  guns,  with  400  men  of  his  guard.  Three  other 
vessels  which  happened  to  be  in  the  port,  and  which 
were  seised,  received  200  infantry,  100  Polish  light 
horse,  and  the  battalion  of  flankers  of  200  men. 
The  wind  was  south,  and  appeared  favourable ;  Cap- 
tain Chaubard  was  in  hopes  that  before  break  of  day 
the  isle  of  Capraia  would  be  doubled,  and  that  he 
should  be  out  of  the  track  of  the  French  and  English 
cruisers  who  watched  the  coast.  This  hope  was  dis- 
appointed. He  had  scarcely  doubled  Cape  St.  Andre, 
in  the  isle  of  Elba,  when  the  wind  fell,  and  the  sea 
became  calm ;  at  break  of  day  he  had  only  made  six 
league*,  and  was  still  between  the  isle  of  Capraia 
ana  the  isle  of  Elba,  in  sight  of  the  cruisers. — The 
peril  appeared  imminent;  several  of  the  mariners 
were  for  returning  to  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  emperor 
ordered  the  voyage  to  be  continued,  having  for  a 
resource,  in  the  last  resort,  to  seise  the  French 
cruisers.  They  consisted  of  two  frigates  and  a  brig; 
bat  all  that  was  known  of  the  attachment  of  the 
crews  to  the  national  glory  would  not  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  they  would  nave  hoisted  the  tri coloured 
flag  and  ranged  themselves  on  our  side.  Towards 
noon  the  wind  freshened  a  little.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  were  off  the  heights  of  Leghorn;  a 
frigate  appeared  five  leagues  to  windward,  another 
was  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  and  farther  off  a  vessel 
of  war  was  coming  right  before  the  wind,  in  the 
track  of  the  brig.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  brig,  which  had  on  board  the  emperor,  met  with 
a  brig  which  was  recognised  to  be  Le  Zephir,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Andrieux,  an  officer  distin- 
guished as  much  by  his  talents  as  by  his  true  patriot- 
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ball,  to  which  all  the  officers  of  the  Elbcse  1 
army  were  invited),  Buonaparte  after  re- 
viewing  his  guards,  informed  them  of  his 
;n  tended  invasion  of  France.  Instantly 
the  air  resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vtrt 
I'Empereur  !  Paris  ou  la  Mori /"  By  four 
in  the  afternoon,  500  of  the  old  guard,  200 
light  infantry,  and  100  Polish  lancers,  were 
distributed  in  six  small  vessels,  and  Napo- 
leon, accompanied  by  Bertrand  and  Dronet, 
went  on  board  the  brig  Inconstant.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon  gave  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  they  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Juan,  when  they  threw  the  cockade  of 
Elba  into  the  sea,  and  reassumed  the  tri- 
colour, amid  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEmptrew! 
Vive  la  France!"  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  disembarkation  was  effected  at 
Cannes,  near  Frejus;  the  lancers  carrying 
their  saddles  on  their  backs.  The  troops 
for  the  night  bivouacked  in  a  plantation  of 
olives,  near  the  beach.  Twenty- five  grena- 
diers, who  had  been  dispatched  to  summon 
Antibes,  were  arrested  by  the  governor  of 
the  place.* 

As  soon  as  the  moon  rose  the  reveille 
ism.  It  was  proposed  to  speak  the  brig,  and  came 
it  to  hoist  the  tricolour  flag.  The  emperor,  howerer. 
gave  orders  to  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  to  take  otf 
their  caps,  and  conceal  themselves  on  the  deck,  pre- 
ferring to  pass  the  brig  without  being  recognwed, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  measure  of  causing  toe 
flag  to  be  changed,  if  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it 
The  two  brig«  passed  side  by  side.  The  Lieutenant 
de  Vaisseau  Taillade,  an  officer  of  the  French  marine, 
was  well  acquainted  with  Captain  Andrieux,  and 
from  this  circumstance  was  disposed  to  speak  him. 
He  asked  Captain  Andrieux  if  he  had  any  commis- 
sions for  Genoa ;  some  pleasantries  were  exchanged, 
and  the  two  brigs  going  contrary  ways,  were  soon 
out  of  sight  of  each  other,  without  Captain  Andrieux 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  who  was  on  board 
this  frail  vessel. 

During  the  night  between  the  27th  and  28th,  the 
wind  continued  fresh.  At  break  of  day  we  obnemd 
a  74 -gun  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  making  for  Saint 
Florent  or  Sardinia.  We  did  not  fail  to  peiww 
that  this  vessel  took  no  notice  of  the  brig.  Th* 
28lh,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  tae 
coast  of  Noli ;  at  noon,  Antibes;  at  three  on  the  l»t 
of  March  we  entered  the  Gulf  of  Juan.  The  em- 
peror ordered  that  a  captain  of  the  guard,  vitb 
twenty-five  men,  should  disembark  before  the  troop 
in  the  brig,  to  secure  the  battery  on  the  coast,  if  any 
one  was  there.  This  captain  took  into  his  hesd  th* 
idea  of  causing  to  be  changed  the  cockade  of  th* 
battalion  which  was  at  Antibes.  He  imprudent.1! 
threw  himself  into  the  place ;  the  officer  who  com- 
manded for  the  king  caused  the  drawbridges  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  shut  the  gates ;  his  troops  took  sro*. 
but  they  respected  these  old  soldiers,  and  the  cocksc* 
which  they  cherished.  The  operation,  however,  of 
the  captain  failed,  and  his  men  remained  prisoner* 
at  Antibes.   At  five  in  the  afternoon  the  disen 
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was  sounded,  and  the  little  army  began  its 
march  upon  Grasae,  and  halted  on  the 
height  beyond  it.  On  the  5th  it  reached  Gap, 


baxkation  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan  »ai  effected.  We 
eaubliihed  a  bivouac  on  the  tea-shore  until  the  moon 
rate. 

At  eleven  ot  night  the  emperor  placed  himself  at 
I    the  head  of  his  handful  of  brave  men,  to  whose  fate 
I  iu  attached  such  high  destinies.    He  proceeded  to 
,  Cannes  from  thence  to  Graute,  and  by  Saint  Vallier ; 
he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  at  the  village 
of  Cerenon,  having  advanced  twenty  leagues  in  the 
course  of  the  first  day.   The  people  of  Cannes  re- 
ceived the  emperor  with  sentiments  which  were  the 
firot  presage  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  3rd  the  emperor  slept  at  Bareme ;  the  4th  he 
dined  at  Digue.    From  Castellane  to  Digne,  and 
throughout  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the 
peasants,  informed  of  the  march  of  the  emperor, 
assembled  from  all  sides  on  the  route,  and  manifested 
|  their  sentiments  with  an  energy  that  left  no  longer 
any  doubt.    The  5th,  General  Cambronne,  with  an 
|  advanced  guard  of  forty  grenadiers,  seized  the  bridge 
|  and  the  fortress  of  Sisteron.    The  same  day,  the 
emperor  slept  at  Gap,  with  ten  men  on  horseback 
|  and  forty  grenadiers.    The  enthusiasm  which  the 
<  presence  of  the  emperor  inspired  amongst  the  in- 
I  habitants  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  hatred  which  they 
evinced  to  the  nobleue,  sufficiently  proved  what  was 
the  general  wish  of  the  province  of  Dauphine. — At 
two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  emperor  set  out 
from  Gap,  accompanied  by  the  whole  population  of 
the  town.    At  Saint  Bonnet  the  inhabitants,  seeing 
the  small  number  of  his  troop,  had  fears,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  emperor  to  sound  the  tocsin  to  assemble 
j      the  villages,  ana  accompany  him  en  masse .- — "  No," 
[      said  the  emperor,  "  your  sentiments  convince  me 
that  I  am  not  deceived.   They  are  to  me  a  sure 
|      guarantee  of  the  sentiments  of  my  soldiers.  Those 
whom  I  shall  meet  will  range  themselves  on  my 
J      side ;  the  more  there  is  of  them  the  more  my  success 
will  be  secured.     Remain,  therefore,  tranquil  at 
'   I  home." — At  Gap  were  printed  several  thousand  pro- 
j   I   clamations,  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the  army 
1    j   and  to  the  people,  and  from  the  soldiers  of  the  guards 
i   i   to  their  comrades.  These  proclamations  were  spread 
I   I   with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  throughout  Dauphine. 
I    f       The  same  day  the  emperor  came  to  sleep  at  Gorp. 

The  forty  men  of  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
I   I    Cambronne  went  to  sleep  at  Mure.   They  fell  in 
J    with  the  advunced  guard  of  a  division  of  0,000  men, 
troops  of  the  line,  who  had  come  from  Grenoble  to 
arrest  their  march.    General  Cambronne  wished  to 
I    speak  with  the  advanced  posts.    He  was  answered 
J    that  they  were  prohibited  from  communicating  with 
I    him.    1  his  advanced  guard,  however,  of  the  division 
I    of  Grenoble,  fell  back  three  leagues,  and  took  a 
(    position  between  the  lakes  at  a  village  near  the  town, 
i        The  emperor,  being  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
'    went  to  the  place,  and  found  there  a  battalion  of  the 
5th  of  the  line ;  a  company  of  sappers,  a  company  of 
.    miners;  in  all  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  men. 
j     He  sent  an  officer  of  ordnance,  the  chef  detcadron 
i    Koul,  to  make  known  to  these  troops  the  intelligence 
of  his  arrival;  but  that  officer  could  not  obtain  a 
J    hearing,  the  prohibition  being^  still  urged  against 
having  any  communication.    The  emperor  alighted 
I    and  went  to  the  right  of  the  battalion,  followed  by 
the  jrunrd  with  their  arms  reversed.    He  made  him- 
self known,  and  said  that  the  first  soldier  who  wished 


when  a  proclamation  was  issued  "to  the 
army,"  and  another  "to  the  French  people 
both,  no  doubt,  prepared  at  Elba,  though 

to  kill  his  emperor  might  do  it ;  an  unanimous  err 
of  "  Fiw  rEtupcreurr  waa  their  answer.  This 
brave  regiment  had  been  under  the  orders  of  the 
emperor  from  his  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The 
guard  and  the  soldiers  embraced.  The  soldiers  of  the 
5th  immediately  tore  off  their  cockade,  and  requested 
with  enthusiasm  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade.  When  they  were  arranged  in 
order  of  battle,  the  emperor  said  to  them — "  I  come 
with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  because  I  reckon  on 
the  people  and  on  you— the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
is  illegitimate,  because  it  has  not  been  raised  by  the 
nation ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  national  will,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and  exists 
only  for  the  interest  of  a  few  families.  Ask  your 
fathers,  ask  all  the  inhabitants  who  arrive  here  from 
the  environs,  and  you  will  learn  from  their  own 
mouths  the  true  situation  of  affairs  -,  they  are  menaced 
with  the  return  of  tithes,  of  privileges,  of  feudal 
rights,  and  of  all  the  abuses  from  which  your  suc- 
cesses had  delivered  them.  Is  it  not  true,  peasan  u  ?" 
— "  Yes,  sire,"  answered  all  of  them  with  an  unani- 
mous cry,  "  they  wish  to  chain  us  to  the  toil — yon 
come  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  us!" 

The  brave  soldiers  of  the  battalion  of  the  5th  de- 
manded to  march  the  foremost  in  the  division  that 
covered  Grenoble.  They  commenced  their  march 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  inhabitants,  which  aug- 
mented every  moment.  Vixille  distinguished  itself 
by  iu  enthusiasm.  "  It  was  here  that  the  revolu- 
tion was  born,"  said  these  brave  people.  "  It  was 
we  who  were  the  first  that  ventured  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  men;  it  is  again  here  that  French 
liberty  is  resuscitated,  and  that  France  recovers  her 
honour  and  her  independence." 

Fatigued  as  the  emperor  was,  he  wished  to  enter 
Grenoble  the  same  evening.  Between  Vizille  and  Gre- 
noble, the  young  adjutant-major  of  the  7th  of  the 
line,  came  to  announce  that  Colonel  Labedoyere, 
deeply  disgusted  with  the  dishonour  which  covered 
France,  and  actuated  by  the  noblest  sentiments,  had 
detached  himself  from  the  division  of  Grenoble,  and 
had  come  with  the  regiment,  by  a  forced  march,  to 
meet  the  emperor.  Half-an-hour  afterwards  this 
brave  regiment  doubled  the  force  of  the  imperial 
troops.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  emperor 
made  his  entry  into  the  Faubourg  of  the  city. 

The  troops  had  re-entered  Grenoble,  and  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  shut  The  ramparts  which  defended 
the  city  were  covered  by  the  3rd  regiment  of  engi- 
neers, consisting  of  2,000  sappers,  all  old  soldiers 
covered  with  honourable  wounds;  by  the  4th  of 
artillery  of  the  line,  the  same  regiment  in  which, 
twenty-five  years  before,  the  emperor  had  been  a 
captain  by  the  two  other  battalions  of  the  5th  of 
the  line,  by  the  11th  of  the  line,  and  the  faithful 
hussars  of  the  4th.  The  national  guard  and  the 
whole  population  of  Grenoble  were  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  garrison,  and  made  all  the  air  ring  with 
shouts  of  "  Vive  FEmpereur .'"  They  opened  the 
gates,  and  at  ten  at  night  the  emperor  entered 
Grenoble,  in  the  midst  of  an  army  and  a  people 
animated  by  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

The  next  day  the  emperor  was  addressed  by  the 
municipality  and  all  the  departmental  authorities. 
The  military  chiefs  and  the  magistrates  were  unani- 
mous in  their  sentiments.   All  said  that  princes  im- 
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dated  "March  1st,  Gulf  of  Juan."  That  to  |  ranks  hetrayed  our  laurels,  their  country,  1 1 
the  army  ran  thus : — "  Soldiers  !  We  have  their  prince,  their  benefactor.    In  mr  exile 


not  been  beaten.   Two  men  raised  from  our  !  I 


prn 
have  heard 


your  voice.    I  have  armed 


posed  by  a  foreign  force  were  not  legitimate  princes, 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  by  any  engagement  to 
princes  for  whom  the  nation  had  no  wish.  At  two 
the  emperor  reviewed  the  troops,  in  the  midst  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  department,  shouting  "  A 
bag  U*  Jiottrbotu!  A  bat  tee  tnnemit  du  peuple ! 
Vice  r Empereur,  et  un  goueernement  de  noire 
ehoix"  The  garrison  of  Grenoble  immediately  after- 
wards put  itself  in  a  forced  march  to  advance  upon 
Lyons.  It  u  a  remark  that  has  not  escaped  ob- 
servers, that  ever}'  one  of  these  6,000  men  was  pro- 
vided with  a  national  cockade,  and  each  with  an  old 
and  used  cockade;  for,  in  discontinuing  their  tri- 
coloured  cockade,  they  had  hidden  it  at  the  bottom 
of  their  knapsacks ;  not  one  was  purchased,  at  least 
in  Grenoble.  It  is  the  same,  said  they  in  passing 
before  the  emperor,  it  is  the  same  that  we  wore 
at  Austerlitz.  This,  said  the  others,  we  had  at 
Marengo. 

The  9th  the  emperor  slept  at  Bourgoin.  The 
crowd,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  it,  if  possible  in- 
creased. "  We  have  expected  you  a  long  time,"  said 
these  brave  people  to  the  emperor;  you  have  at 
length  arrived  to  deliver  France  from  the  insolence 
of  the  nobUtte,  the  pretensions  of  the  priests,  and 
the  shame  of  a  foreign  yoke."  From  Grenoble  to 
Lyons  the  march  of  the  emperor  was  nothing  but  a 
triumph.  The  emperor,  fatigued,  was  in  his  carriage, 
going  at  a  slow  pace,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
peasants,  singing  songs  which  expressed  to  all  the 
nobleese  the  sentiments  of  the  brave  Dauphinois. 
"  Ah,"  said  the  emperor,  "  I  find  here  the  sentiments 
which  for  twenty  years  induced  me  to  greet  France 
with  the  name  of  the  Grand  Nation ;  yes,  vou  are 
still  the  Grand  Nation,  and  you  shall  always  be  so." 

The  Count  d'Artois,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  seve- 
ral marshals,  had  arrived  at  Lyons.  Money  had 
been  distributed  to  the  troops,  and  promises  to  the 
officers.  They  wished  to  break  down  the  bridge  de 
la  Guillotiere  and  the  bridge  Moraud.  The  emperor 
smiled  at  these  ridiculous  preparations.  He  could 
have  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  the  Lyonnois, 
still  less  of  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers.  He  gave 
orders,  however,  to  General  Bertrand  to  assemble 
the  boats  at  Misbel,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
in  the  night,  and  intercepting  the  roads  of  Moulins 
and  of  Macon  to  the  prince  who  wished  to  prevent 
him  from  passing  the  lOione.  At  four  a  reconnaie- 
tance  of  the  4th  hussars  arrived  at  la  Guillotiere,  and 
were  received  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  FEmpereur .'" 
by  the  immense  population  of  a  faubourg  which  is 
still  distinguished  by  its  attachment  to  the  country. 
The  passage  of  MUbel  was  countermanded,  and  the 
emperor  advanced  at  a  gallop  upon  Lyons,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  which  were  to  have  defended  it 
against  him.  The  Count  d'Artois  had  done  every- 
thing to  secure  the  troops.  He  was  ignorant  that 
nothing  is  possible  in  France  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign 

Sower,  and  one  who  is  not  on  the  side  of  national 
onour  and  the  cause  of  the  people.  Passing  in 
front  of  the  13th  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  said  to  a 
brave  soldier  covered  with  scars,  and  decorated  w  ith 
three  eherrone,  "  Let  us  march,  comrade ;  shout, 
therefore,  Vire  le  Hoi.'"  "  No,  monsieur,"  replied 
this  brave  dragoon,  "no  soldier  will  fight  against  his 
father.  I  can  only  answer  you  by  crying  Vire 
FEmpereur  !"  The  Count  d'Artois  mounted  his 
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carriage  and  quitted  Lyons,  escorted  by  a  singl?  | 
gendarme.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  emperor  , 
traversed  the  Guillotiere  almost  alone,  but  sur-  , 
rounded  by  an  immense  population. 

The  following  day,  the  11th,  he  reviewed  the  ! 
whole  division  of  Lyons,  and  the  brave  General 
Brayer,  at  their  head,  put  them  in  march  to  advance 
upon  the  capital.    The  sentimenU  which  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  this  great  city  and  the  peasants  of  the  ' 
vicinity,  during  the  space  of  two  hours,  evinced  to- 
wards  the  emperor,  so  touched  him,  that  it  was  in- 
possible  for  him  to  express  his  feelings  otherwise 
than  by  saying,     People  of  Lyons,  I  love  you."  j 
Tli is  was  the  second  time  that  the  acclamations  of 
this  city  had  been  the  presage  of  new  destinies  re- 
served for  France. 

On  the  13th,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
arrived  at  Villefranche,  a  little  town  of  4,000  souk, 
which  included  at  that  moment  more  than  60,000. 
He  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  great  number 
of  wounded  soldiers  were  presented  to  him.  He 
entered  Macon  at  seven  o  clock  in  the  evening,  i 
always  surrounded  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
districts.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  to  the 
natives  of  Macon  at  the  slight  effort*  they  made  in 
the  last  war  to  defend  themselves  against  the  enemy, 
and  support  the  honour  of  Burgundy. — H  Sire,  why 
did  you  appoint  a  bad  mayor  ?  " 

At  Tournies  the  emperor  had  only  praises  to  bestov 
upon  the  inhabitants,  for  their  excellent  behaviour 
and  patriotism,  which,  under  the  same  circumstance!, 
have  distinguished  Tournies,  Chalons,  and  St  Jean- 
de-Lone.  At  Chalons,  which  during  forty  dayi 
resisted  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  defended  the 
passage  of  the  Saone,  the  emperor  took  notice  of  »)i 
the  instances  of  valour;  and  not  being  able  to  visit 
St.  Jean-de-Lone,  he  sent  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  to  the  worthy  mayor  of  that  city. 
On  that  occasion  the  emperor  exclaimed,  "  It  is  for 
you.  brave  people,  that  I  have  instituted  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  not  for  emigrants  pensioned  by  our 
enemies." 

The  emperor  received  at  Chalons  the  deputttioo 
of  the  town  of  Dijon,  who  came  to  drive  from  among 
them  the  prefect  and  the  wicked  mayor,  who,  during 
the  last  campaign,  had  dishonoured  Dijon  and  it< 
inhabitants.  The  emperor  removed  this  mayor  ami 
appointed  another,  confiding  the  command  of  the 
division  to  the  brave  General  Devaux. 

On  the  15th  the  emperor  slept  at  Autun,  and  from 
Autun  he  went  to  Avallon,  and  slept  there  on  tlx 
night  of  the  16th.  He  found  upon  this  road  tt* 
same  sentiments  as  among  the  mountains  of  Iho- 
phine.  He  re-established  in  their  office  all  tar 
functionaries  who  had  been  deprived  for  having 
united  to  defend  their  country  against  foreigner*. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chiffey  had  been  peculiarly  lie 
object  of  persecution  by  an  upstart  sub-prefect  at 
Scmur,  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  eoeauei 
of  our  country.  The  emperor  gave  orders  to  a  briga- 
dier of  gendarmerie  to  arrest  this  sub-prefect,  a&l 
to  conduct  him  to  the  prison  of  Avallon. 

On  the  17th,  the  emperor  breakfasted  at  Yerasn- 
ton,  and  went  to  Auxerre,  where  the  prefect  remained 
faithful  to  his  post.    The  noble  14th  had  trsnapW 
under  foot  the  white  cockade.    The  empervr  tie- 1 
wise  heard  that  the  6th  regiment  of  Uncen  W 
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once  more  among  you,  despite  all  obstacles 
and  all  perils.    We  ought  not  to  forget 
that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  the  world ; 
I   and  we  ought  not  to  Buffer  foreign  inter- 
ference in  our.  affairs.    Who  dares  pretend 
I   to  be  master  over  us?    "Who  has  power  to 
become  so?    Shall  they  who  have  been 
uuable  to  sustain  our  looks,  pretend  to  com- 
mand or  enchain  our  eagles?    Resume  the 
I    eagles  which  you  followed  at  Ulm,  at  Aus- 
terlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  at 
Echmuhl,  at  Wagram,  at  Smolensk,  and  at 
!    Montmirail.    Come  and  range  yourselves 
under  the  banners  of  your  old  chief.  Vic- 
tory shall  march  at  the  charging  step.  The 
eagle,  with  the  national  colours,  shall  fly 
from  steeple  to  steeple,  on  to  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame.    In  your  old  age,  surrounded 
I  and  honoured  by  your  fellow-citizens,  you 
shall  be  heard  with  respect  when  you  re- 
count your  high  deeds.    You  then  shall  say 
with  pride,  'I  also  was  one  of  that  great 
;  army  which  entered  twice  within  the  walls 
|  :  of  Vienna,  which  took  Rome  and  Berlin, 
I    Madrid  aud  Moscow ;  and  which  delivered 
J  I  Paris  from  the  stain  printed  on  it  by  domes- 
1  ;  tic  treason  and  tho  occupation  of  strangers/" 
I  I     That  to  the  people  was: — "Frenchmen! 
j  1  The  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Castiglione 
I     delivered  up  Lyons  without  defence  to  our 
[     enemies.    The  army  entrusted  to  his  com- 
!     mand  was,  by  the  number  of  its  battalions, 
the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  troops  of 
|  which  it  was  composed,  in  a  condition  to 
|  defeat  the  Austrian  corps  opposed  to  it,  and 
|  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  flank  of  the  army 
which  threatened  Paris.    The  victories  of 
Champaubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Vauchamp,  Montereau,  Craonne,  Rheims, 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  and  St.  Dizier ;  the  rising  of 
the  brave  peasants  of  Lorraine,  Champagne, 
I  Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  Burgundy,  and  the 
j  position  which  1  had  taken  in  the  rear  of 
|  the  hostile  army,  by  separating  it  from  its 
]  magazines,  parks  of  reserve,  convoys,  and 
I  equipages,  bad  placed  it  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion.   The  French  were  never  on  the  point 
of  being  more  powerful,  and  the  flower  of  the 
enemy's  army  seemed  lost  without  resources : 

also  mounted  the  tricoloured  cockade,  and  was 
gone  to  Montereau  to  protect  that  point  against  a 
detachment  of  the  body-guard  who  wished  to  pass  it. 
The  young  men  of  this  body-guard,  unaccustomed  to 
the  effect*  of  lancers,  took  flight  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  corps,  which  made  two  prisoners.  At 
Aujserre,  Count  Bertrand,  msjor-general,  gave  orders 
to  collect  all  the  boats  to  embark  the  army,  which 
was  already  four  divisions  strong,  and  to  convey 
thuni  the  same  night  to  Fossard,  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  arrive  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 


it  had  but  the  prospect  of  a  tomb  in  those 
vast  plains  which  it  had  so  remorselessly  | 
ravaged,  when  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  treason-  | 
ably  surrendered  the  capital,  and  disorgan-  j 
ised  the  army.  The  unexpected  misconduct  ( 
of  those  two  generals,  who  betrayed  their  j 
country,  their  prince,  and  their  benefactor,  i 
changed  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  disas- 
trous  situation  of  the  enemy  was  such  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  battle  which  took  place  ' 
before  Paris,  he  was  without  ammunition,  j 
in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  his 
parks  of  reserve.  Citizens!  In  these  new 
and  distressing  circumstances,  my  heart  was 
torn,  but  my  mind  remained  unshaken. 
I  consulted  only  the  interest  of  the  country : 
I  exiled  myself  to  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  My  life  was  yours,  and  was  preserved 
to  be  useful  to  you.  Raised  to  the  throne 
by  your  choice,  all  which  has  been  done 
without  your  act  and  concurrence  is  ille- 
gitimate. During  twenty-five  years  France 
has  acquired  new  interests,  new  institutions, 
a  new  glory,  which  can  be  guaranteed 
only  by  a  national  government,  and  by  a 
dynasty  founded  under  the  new  circum- 
stances which  have  arisen.  The  prince 
thrust  upon  you  by  the  arms  which  have 
ravaged  your  country,  has  sought  to  restore 
the  principles  of  feudal  law ;  to  secure  the 
honour  and  the  pretensions  only  of  a  small 
fraction,  and  those,  too,  the  people's  enemies; 
and  who,  during  twenty-five  years,  have  been 
condemned  in  every  national  assembly. 
Your  domestic  tranquillity,  and  your  proper 
position  among  surrounding  nations,  are 
thus  on  the  point  of  being  lost  for  ever. 
Frenchmen  !  In  my  exile  I  have  heard  your 
complaints  and  your  wishes.  You  reclaimed 
the  government  of  your  choice,  which  alone 
is  legitimate :  you  accused  my  long  slumber; 
you  reproached  me  with  sacrificing  to  my 
repose  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  I 
have  crossed  the  sea  amid  perils  of  every 
kind,  and  have  arrived  amongst  you  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  my  rights,  which 
arc  also  yours.  Of  what  has  been  done, 
written,  or  said  by  individuals  since  the 
capture  of  Paris,  I  shall  always  be  ignorant : 

Fontainbleau.  Before  he  left  Auxerre  the  emperor 
was  rejoined  by  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  This  mar- 
shal had  mounted  the  tricoloured  cockade  among  all 
the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  emperor  reached  Fontainbleau  on  the  20th, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  seven  o'clock 
he  learned  that  the  Bourbons  had  left  Paris,  and 
that  the  capital  was  free.  He  immediately  set  off 
thither,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  he  entered 
the  Tuilerics,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  least  ex- 
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it  will  hare  no  influence  on  the  memory 
which  I  cherish  of  the  important  services 
which  they  formerly  rendered;  for  events 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have 
,  needed  a  superhuman  direction.  French- 
,'  men !  There  is  no  nation,  however  small, 
'  which  has  not  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
dishonour  of  obeying  a  prince  imposed  by 
an  enemy  in  the  moment  of  victory.  When 
Charles  VII.  re-entered  Paris,  and  over- 
threw the  ephemeral  throne  of  Henry  V., 
he  won  his  sceptre  by  the  valour  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  held  it  not  by  the  permission  of 
a  prince-regent  of  England." 

The  effect  of  these  documents  was  extra- 
ordinary.   The  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and 
1  of  the  people  was  rekindled,   and  they 
almost  with  one  voice  hailed  Napoleon's 
return. 

Having  rested  a  few  hours  at  Gap,  and 
distributed  his  proclamations,  he  resumed 
his  march.  Between  Mure  and  Vizille, 
Cambronne,  who  commanded  his  advanced 
guard  of  forty  grenadiers,  suddenly  met  a 
battalion  of  the  5th  regiment,  which  had 
been  detached  by  the  governor  of  Grenoble 
to  arrest  the  invaders.  The  colonel  refusing 
to  parley,  a  halt  was  made  until  Napoleon 
|  came  up ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  dis- 
'■  mounted,  and  advanced  alone,  followed  at 
some  distance  by  one  hundred  grenadiers, 
with  their  arms  reversed.  When  within  a 
I  few  yards  of  the  royal  troops  he  halted, 
|  threw  open  his  old  familiar  gray  coat,  and 
exclaimed,  "  If  there  be  any  among  you 
who  would  kill  his  general — his  emperor — 
,  let  him  do  it  now.  I  am  here!"  The  old 
cry  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur!"  instantly  burst 
from  every  lip.  Napoleon  threw  himself 
among  them,  and  taking  a  veteran  private 
by  the  whisker,  "  Speak,  honest  old  mus- 
tache," said  he,  "  couldst  thou  have  had  the 
heart  to  kill  the  little  corporal?"  Instantly 
the  old  guard  and  the  battalion  of  the  oth 
of  the  line  interchanged  caresses,  and  the 
latter  mounted  the  tricoloured  cockade. 

Napoleon  then  formed  the  regiment  into 
a  hollow  square,  and  with  that  ready  and 
|  powerful  military  eloquence  for  which  he 
i  was  so  famous,  harangued  the  troops.  "  Sol- 
diers !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  come  with  a 
handful  of  men  to  deliver  you  from  the 
|    Bourbons  ;   from    treason,   from  foreign 
tyranny,  and  from  the  abuses  which  they 
have  brought  with  them.    The  throne  of 
1  the  Bourbons  is  illegitimate,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  t  he  nation.    It  exists 
onlv  in  the  interest  of  a  few  families.  Is 
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not  this  true,  comrades?"  "Yes,  aire,"  ex- 
claimed a  grenadier ;  "  you  are  our  em- 
peror, and  we  will  march  with  you  to  vic- 
tory or  to  death  !"  Napoleon,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  now  advanced  towards  Gre- 
noble. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  that 
town,  they  were  met  by  the  7th  of  the  line, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Labedoyere, 
with  whom  it  bad  been  arranged  before 
Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  to  march  out  to 
meet  him.  That  regiment  (to  which  Labe- 
doyere had  distributed  tricoloured  cockade?) 
and  Napoleon's  little  column,  on  meet- 
ing, rushed  simultaneously  from  their  ranks, 
and  embraced  with  mutual  shouts  of  "  Vive 
I'Empereur !  Vive  la  Garde .'  Vive  le  Sep- 
iihne  .'"  The  united  band  advanced  to 
Grenoble,  and  the  gates  being  blown  open 
by  a  howitzer,  the  whole  of  the  garrison 
joined  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  ex-  : 
ertions  of  General  March  and,  their  com-  ' 
mander,  who  had  vainly  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  resist  the  invader.  Shortly  1 
after  Napoleon's  entry  into  Grenoble,  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  arrested  the  gen- 
eral and  brought  him  before  the  em- 
peror. Indignant  at  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  this  loyal  officer,  Napo-  I 
leon  ordered  him  to  be  at  once  released, 
and  requested  him  again  to  assume  the 
commaud  of  the  town.  "  I  may  appeal 
to  yourself,"  said  this  brave  soldier,  "that  I 
once  served  you  faithfully.  Your  abdica- 
tion released  me  from  my  allegiance  to  you  ; 
and  I  have  since  sworn  fidelity  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Here  is  my  sword ;  1  can  again 
submit  to  become  a  prisoner,  but  I  can 
never  be  a  traitor."  Napoleon  was  deeply 
affected.  Musing  for  a  moment,  he  said — 
"General,  take  back  your  sword.  You 
have  hitherto  used  it  as  a  true  soldier;  and 
I  respect  you  too  much  to  urge  you  to  use 
it  in  a  way  which  your  conscience  would 
disapprove." 

Intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
was  received  in  Paris  by  the  government  of 
Louis  on  the  5th  of  March.  The  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Count 
Dumas,  set  out  at  once  for  Lyons,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Marshal  Macdonald. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
were  favourable  to  Napolcou,  but  a  strong 
party  of  royalists  was  still  to  be  found  in 
Lyons ;  and  many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
principal  families  formed  themselves  into  a 
guard  of  honour  for  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  d'Artois.    Marshal  Macdonald  made 
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every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence; 
but  at  a  review  on  the  following  day,  it  was 
found  that  none  of  the  troops  could  be  dc-  j 
pended  on.    The  soldiers,  when  asked  if: 
they  would  fight  for  the  king,  replied —  [ 
"No  soldier  will  fight  against  his  father; 
and  onr  cry  will  be—'  the   emperor  for 


ever 


Macdonald  would  not  yet  despair.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  rebels  had  reached 
the  suburb  of  La  Guilloticre.  Macdonald 
ordered  two  battalions  of  infantry  to  proceed 
against  them,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  As  they  crossed  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  suburb,  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the 
4th  hussars,  which  had  joined  Napoleon  at 
Grenoble,  appeared,  followed  by  some  squad- 
rons, and  by  a  tumultuous  populace  shout- 
ing "  The  emperor  for  ever ! "  The  moment 
was  decisive.  The  troops  on  each  side 
rushed  forward — not  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  each  other's  blood,  but  to  give  each  other 
the  fraternal  embrace.  The  marshal  pre- 
cipitated himself  among  them.  His  menaces 
and  his  entreaties  were  alike  unheard.  The 
voice  of  authority  was  disregarded.  They 
forgot  their  allegiance,  and  increased  the 
army  of  Napoleon. 

Notwithstanding  the  dereliction  of  duty 
shown  by  the  troops,  they  exhibited  an 
honourable  feeling  towards  the  officer 
whom  they  had  deserted.  The  marshal  was 
surrounded  by  the  rebels  and  made  prisoner. 
The  troops  which  had  deserted  him,  no 
sooner  perceived  this,  than  they  flew  to  his 
rescue,  declared  that  they  would  defend  him 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  conducted  him 
safely  within  the  gates,  and  returned  to  join 
the  followers  of  Napoleon.    All  was  evi- 


*  The  decrees  are  dated  the  13th  of  March,  and  the 
substance  of  them  is  as  follows :— All  the  changes 
effected  in  the  court  of  cassation,  and  other  tribunals, 
ore  declared  null  and  void.    All  emigrants,  who  have 
entered  the  French  service  since  the  14th  of  April, 
are  removed,  and  deprived  of  their  new  honours. 
The  white  cockade,  the  decoration  of  the  Lily,  and 
the  orders  of  St,  Louis,  St.  Esprit,  and  St.  Michael 
are  abolished.    The  national  cockade,  and  the  tri- 
coloured  standard  to  be  hoisted  in  all  places.  The 
imperial  guard  is  re-established  in  all  its  functions, 
and  is  to  be  recruited  by  men  who  hare  been  not 
leas  than  twelve  years  in  the  service.    The  Swiss 
fruard  is  suppressed,  and  exiled  twenty  leagues  from 
Paris.    All  the  household  troops  of  the  king  are  sup- 
pressed.   All  the  property  appertaining  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon  is  sequestrated.    All  the  property  of  the 
emigrants  restored  since  the  1st  of  April,  and  which 
may  militate  against  the  national  interest,  is  seques- 
trated. The  two  chambers  of  the  peers  and  deputies  are 
dissolved,  and  the  members  are  forthwith  to  return 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  laws  of  the  Legislative 


dently  lost,  and  Monsieur  hastily  quitted 
Lyons.  Even  the  guard  of  honour  now 
forsook  him,  and  one  horseman  alone  had 
sufficient  courage  and  fidelity  to  attend 
him. 

The  majority  of  the  population  of  Lyons 
was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 
This  city  was  esteemed  the  capital  of  French 
commerce.  Napoleon,  anxious  to  rival  the 
manufactures  of  England,  had  granted  bis 
especial  protection  and  favour  to  Lyons  and 
its  commercial  inhabitants.  They  yet  re- 
membered the  benefits  which  he  had  bestowed 
on  them,  and  which  Louis  had  imprudently 
neglected  to  continue.  Buonaparte  entered 
Lyons  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March. 

On  the  next  morning  he  reviewed  the 
whole  of  his  army,  which  now  assumed  a 
formidable  appearance.  During  that  review 
he  exhibited  one  of  those  traits  of  greatness 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  record.  The  guard 
of  honour,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
protection  of  Monsieur,  presented  itself 
before  him,  and  entreated  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  become  his  personal  escort. 
"  Your  conduct  towards  the  Comte  d'Artois," 
replied  he,  "  assures  me  what  I  should  ex- 
pect from  you,  if  I  sustained  a  reverse  of 
fortune."  He  dismissed  them  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  ordered  a  cross  of  the  legion  of 
hononr  to  be  transmitted  to  the  faithful 
trooper  who  had  accompanied  the  count. 

At  Lyons  Buonaparte  halted  four  days, 
and  issued  several  decrees,  annulling  all  the 
official  acts  of  the  Bourbons,  aud  at  the 
same  time  formally  assuming  the  functions 
of  civil  government  * 

As  soon  as  these  decrees  reached  Paris, 
the  Bourbon  government  published  a  regal 

Assembly  are  to  be  enforced.  All  feudal  tides  are 
suppressed.  National  rewards  will  be  decreed  to 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  war,  or  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  All  the  emigrants  who  have 
entered  France,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  are 
commanded  to  leave  the  empire.  Such  emigrants  as 
shall  be  found  fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of 
this  decree,  will  immediately  be  tried,  and  adjudged 
by  the  laws  established  for  that  purpose,  unless 
they  can  prove  ignorance  of  this  decree ;  in  that 
case  they  will  merely  be  arrested,  sent  out  of  the 
French  territory,  and  have  their  property  seques- 
trated. All  promotions  in  the  legion  of  honour, 
conferred  by  Louis,  are  null  and  of  no  effect,  unless 
they  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who  deserve  well 
of  their  country.  The  change  in  the  decoration 
of  the  legion  of  honour  is  null  and  of  no  effect.  All 
its  privileges  are  re-established.  The  electoral  col- 
leges are  to  meet  in  May  next,  to  new-model  the 
constitution,  according  to  the  interests  and  the  will 
of  the  nation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  in  the 
coronation  of  the  empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 
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ordonnance,  in  which  a  price  was  set  on 
Napoleon's  head,  and  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  and  his  abettors  rebels.  At  the 
same  time  Ney,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
was  dispatched  to  Lons-le-Saulnier,  there  to 
intercept  and  arrest  the  invader.  It  is  said 
that  when  Ney  received  his  instructions 
from  Louis  to  proceed  to  his  command,  he 
:  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king,  and,  with  a 
show  of  enthusiasm  and  affectiou,  declared 
that  if  he  should  subdue  the  enemy  of  the 
king  aud  of  France,  he  would  bring  him 
prisoner  in  an  iron  cage.  On  reaching 
Saulnier,  Ney  received  a  letter  from  Napo- 
leon, summoning  him  to  join  his  standard 
'  as  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave."  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  his  former  master, 
he  put  his  corps  in  motion,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  him  on  the  17th,  at  Auxerre. 

No  other  course  was  now  left  open  to 
Louis  than  that  of  retrograding  the  troops, 
as,  in  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  they 
furnished  him  almost  everywhere  with  aux- 
iliaries.    It  was  agreed  to  form  a  corps 
d'armte  before  Paris,  by  collecting  together 
as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  the  na- 
tional guards  and  volunteers.    From  the 
11th,  the  Duke  of  Bcrri  had  been  appointed 
general  of  this  army.    Marshal  Macdonald, 
on  his  arrival,  was  charged  with  the  com- 
mand of  it  under  that  prince.    The  orders 
|  issued  for  the  organisation  of  the  volun- 
,  teers  and  the  movable  columns  of  national 
;  guards,  could  not,  however,  arrive  at  their  des- 
i  tination,  and  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
|  cution  for  some  days ;  while  every  moment 
I  brought  with  it  fresh  danger.  Buonaparte 
1  marched  with  a  rapidity  of  which  he  felt  all 
|  the  advantage,  and  several  regiments,  which 
1  were  unavoidably  near  the  line  of  his  march, 
i  joined  him :  some  even  took,  in  his  name, 
several  towns  of  Burgundy,  and  two  of 
them  advanced  to  Auxcrrc.    Still  a  slight 
hope  was  entertained  of  being  able  to  retain 
in  their  duty  the  troops  of  the  first  military 
division,  and  those  which  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris.    An  imminent  peril,  which 
the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  La  Fere 
had  averted,  and  the  arrest  of  D'Erlon  and 
Lalleroands,  afforded  some  security  as  to 
what  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  departments  of  the  north.    The  Duke 
of  Reggio,  though  abandoned  by  the  old 
guard,  had  succeeded  in  retaining  in  their 
duty  the  other  troops  which  he  commanded, 
j  It  was  resolved  to  form  an  army  of  reserve 
at  Peronne,  where  the  troops  being  con- 
centrated, would  be  less  exposed  to  seduc- 
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tion,  and  where  they  would  be  under  the 
observation   of  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  to 
whom  the  command  of  this  army  was 
given.    The  Duke  of  Orleans  set  off  soon 
after  to  repair  thither.    The  king,  fully 
convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  i 
peril,  and  equally  sensible  of  the  extent  of 
the  duties  which  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  imposed  upon  him,  now  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  with  whom  he  had  wished  to 
surround  himself  on  the  first  appearance  of  | 
danger.    His  speech  to  the  two  chambers  1 
made  a  great  impression  in  the  capital,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  evinced  attachment  to 
their  king  and  country.    But  the  national 
guard,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  heads 
of  families,  could  not  afford  a  number  of 
volunteers  sufficient  to  afford  any  hope  of 
resistance;  and  Count  Dessoles,  who  com-  ' 
manded  the  guard,  explained  himself  in  this  ; 
respect  in  a  way  that  removed  all  idea  of 
doing  anything  more  than  to  intermix  the 
citizens  with  the  troops  of  the  line,  so  as  to  : 
retain  the  latter  in  their  duty.    Every  other  ' 
plan  of  defence  was  impracticable.  Thus 
was  the  government  reduced  to  regard,  u 
the  principal  means  of  resistance,  troop*  , 
whose  more  thau  doubtful  fidelity  was  to  be 
confirmed  only  by  a  small  number  of  brave 
and  loyal  volunteers,  to  whom  were  to  be 
joined  the  cavalry  of  the  king's  household. 
On  the  1 7th,  the  news  of  Ney's  defection  was 
received  in  Paris.    This  news  spread  terror 
through  the  departments  nearest  the  capital. 
The  town  of  Sens,  which  was  expected  to 
have  stopped  the  progress  of  Napoleon,  de- 
clared itself  incapable  of  making  any  re- 
sistance.   The  enemy  was  about  to  arrive 
at  Fontainblcau ;  and  the  troops  in  Paris, 
on  whom  every  means  calculated  to  excite 
their  patriotism  had  been  exhausted,  re- 
mained silent,  or  betrayed  only  the  desire 
of  abandoning  their  colours.    Scarcely  had 
they  commenced  their  march  to  proceed  to 
the  point  of  rendezvous  assigned  to  them, 
when  these  dispositions  degenerated  into 
open  mutiny.    On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
it  was  learned    that  there    was  not  s 
single  regiment  assembled  before  Pari*, 
which  was  not  infected  with  this  contagioo» 
disloyalty;  and  the  only  course  which  tho 
king  could  now  pursue  was,  to  retire  with 
the  troops  of  his  household,  the  only  corp* 
on  which  he  could  henceforth  rely.  His 
majesty,  who  had  sent  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
to  the  western  departments,  and  had  tran*- 
I  mitted  to  the  Duke  of  Angoule'me  the  powen 
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necessary  for  arming  the  southern  provinces, 
thought  it  advisable  to  repair  there  in  pre- 
ference to  the  departments  of  the  north,  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  fortresses  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  make  these  strong  places 
serve  as  points  of  support  to  any  assemblages 
of  faithful  subjects  which  might  there  be 
formed.  The  king  left  Paris  on  the  19th  at 
midnight,  and  was  followed  one  hour  after 
by  his  military  household,  conducted  by 
Monsieur,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Berri. 

On  the  20th,  at  five  in  the  evening,  the 
king  arrived  at  Abbeville,  where,  expecting 
his  household  troops,  he  remained  on  the 
following  day ;  but  Marshal  Macdonald,  who 
rejoined  his  majesty  on  the  21st,  at  noou, 
proved  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  removing 
farther;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  report, 
his  majesty  resolved  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Lille,  and  sent  an  order  to  his  household  to 
repair  to  him  there  by  the  route  of  Amiens. 
|  On  the  22nd,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
king,  preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Tarentum, 
entered  Lille,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  fidelity.    The  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso  had 
arrived  at  Lille  before  the  king ;  the  latter, 
however,  thought  proper  to  recall  the  gar- 
rison.    This  circumstance,  of  which  the 
king  was  not  aware,  was  calculated  to  dis- 
concert the  plan  of  resistance  which  had 
been  formed.    Had  not  the  troops  been 
brought  in,  the  national  guards  and  the 
household,  aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Lille,  might  have  secured  for  the 
king  this  last  asylum  on  the  French  terri- 
tory.   With  a  numerous  and  ill-disposed 
garrison,  this  design  was  impossible.  His 
majesty,  however,  persisted  in  making  the 
attempt.    His  presence  had  already  raised 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  its  highest 
pitch.    A  multitude,  full  of  zeal,  accom- 
panied him  at  every  step,  exerting  every 
effort  to  interest  the  soldiers,  and  repeating 
the  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !"    But  the  troops, 
reserved  and  cold,  maintained  a  gloomy 
silence,  an  alarming  presage  of  their  ap- 
proaching defection.    In  fine,  Marshal  Mor- 
tier  declared  to  the  king  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  garrison.    Being  questioned 
as  to  the  last  expedient  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  resorted  to,  he  also  declared  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  make  the  troops 
march  out  of  the  fortress.    Meanwhile,  the 
declaration  promulgated  at  Vienna,  on  the 
13th  of  March,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
European  powers  assembled  in  congress, 
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reached  Lille.  The  king  caused  it  imme- 
diately to  be  distributed  and  placarded, 
hoping,  but  in  vain,  to  enlighten  the  troops 
with  respect  to  the  dreadful  consequences 
with  which  their  treason  was  about  to  be 
followed,  and  the  inevitable  misfortunes  it 
would  draw  upon  their  country.  On  the 
23rd,  his  majesty  learned  that  the  Duke  of 
Bassano,  appointed  minister  of  the  interior, 
had  sent  to  the  prefect  of  Lille  orders  in 
the  name  of  Buonaparte.  On  the  same 
day,  Marshal  Mortier  stated  to  the  minister 
of  the  king's  household,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  report  that  the  Duke  of  Berri  was 
about  to  arrive  with  the  household  troops 
and  two  Swiss  regiments,  all  the  garrison 
was  ready  to  mutiny ;  that  he  would  con- 
jure the  king  to  leave  the  place  in  order  to- 
avoid  the  most  dreadful  of  misfortuues ;  that 
by  escorting  his  majesty  himself  to  the  gates 
of  the  town,  he  still  hoped  to  command  re- 
spect from  the  soldiers ;  but  that  would  no. 
longer  be  possible  if  the  departure  was  for  a 
moment  delayed.  The  king  then  judged  it 
necessary  to  order  his  military  household  to 
march  on  Dunkirk,  but  the  order  unfortu- 
nately was  not  received.  With  respect  to 
himself,  being  unable  to  go  directly  to  that 
town,  he  went  to  Ostend.  His  majesty  left 
Lille  at  three  o'clock,  accompauied  by 
Marshal  Mortier,  and  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glacis,  the  Duke  of  Treviso  considered 
himself  bound  to  return,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
order which  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
garrison  during  his  absence.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  also  returned  into  the  fortress,  and 
did  not  leave  it  until  some  hours  after. 
Marshal  Macdonald  did  not  separate  from 
the  king  until  they  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Menin,  and,  to  the  last  moment,  he  and  the 
Duke  of  Treviso  afforded  to  his  majesty  con- 
soling proofs  that  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and 
the  faith  of  men  of  honour  were  not  despised 
by  all  the  brave  soldiers  of  whom  the  French 
army  was  proud.  A  picket  of  the  national 
guard  of  Lille,  and  a  detachmeut  of  the 
royal  cuirassiers  and  chasseurs  followed  his 
majesty  to  the  frontiers.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  well  as  several  officers,  were  unwilling 
to  abandon  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  boundary  of  Belgium.  The  king  ar- 
rived at  Ostend,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Dunkirk,  on  the  occupation  of  that  town  by 
his  household  troops. 

Louis,  on  his  retreat  to  Lille,  issed  two 
ordinances,  the  first  forbidding  all  his  sub- 
jects to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind  to  the 
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so-titled  imperial  government,  and  all  public  ' 
functionaries  and  receivers  to  pay  into  its 
chests  the  sums  in  their  hands,  and  also 
suspending  the  sales  of  timber  and  domains 
in  the  departments  invaded  by  Buonaparte ; 
the  second  forbidding  obedience  to  the  law 
of  conscription,  or  any  other  recruiting 
order  emanating  from  him.  Louis  after- 
wards removed  his  residence  to  Ghent, 
where  he  had  with  him  three  of  his  min- 
isters, the  Duke  of  Feltre  (Clarke),  and  the 
Counts  Blacas  and  Jancourt;  to  these  he 
added  to  his  council  Count  Lally  Tollendal 
and  M.  De  Chateaubriand.  The  marshals 
Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marmont)  and  Duke  of 
Belluno  (Victor),  were  also  at  Ghent. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Napoleon  slept  once 
more  in  the  chateau  of  Fontainbleau  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  advanced  towards 
Melun,  where  the  last  Bourbon  force,  under 
Marshal  Macdonald,  was  posted  to  resist  his 
progress ;  but  Napoleon  no  sooner  appeared 
in  sight,  than  the  men  burst  from  their  ranks, 
surrounded  him  with  the  cries  of  "  Vive 
rEmperew!"  and  trampled  their  white 
cockades  in  the  dust.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  Napoleon  again  re-entered  Paris, 
and  assumed  his  power  in  the  Tuileries. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  having  re- 
viewed all  the  troops  in  Paris,  he  forth- 
with proceeded  to  make  the  requisite  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  gigantic  confederacy 
which  was  in  operation  against  him.  The 
greatest  energy  was  exhibited  in  organising 
the  array.  Paris  was  fortified  on  its  most 
accessible  side,  and  40,000  conscripts  were 
added  to  the  regular  force.  The  retired 
veterans  were  re-embodied,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  foreign 
countries,  and  who  had  been  sent  home  to 
France  when  peace  was  established  in  the 
previous  year.  A  naval  brigade  was  orga- 
nised, composed  of  sailors  obtained  in  the 
various  seaport  towns  of  the  empire;  while 
the  imperial  guard  was  raised  to  40,000 
men.  Massena  was  stationed  at  Metz,  and 
Suchet  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  keep  in  check  the  Austrian  army 
under  Schwartzenberg  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Independent  of  the  fortresses  on  the  fron- 
tier, he  fortified  all  the  principal  places  in 
the  interior,  such  as  Guise,  La  Fere,  Vitry, 
Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  Laugrcs. 
Having  decided,  from  various  strategical 
reasons,  that  the  campaign  should  com- 
mence on  the  side  of  Belgium,  Napoleon 
appointed  a  provisional  government,  of 
which  he  named  his  brother  Joseph  pre- 
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sident,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  he  left 
Paris. 

On  the  13th  he  reached  Avesnes,  and 
on  the  14th,  reviewed  at  Beaumont  the 
whole  of  the  forces  which  had  been  pre- 
pared to  act  immediately  under  his  orders. 
In  the  evening  of  the  14th,  he  published 
the  following  proclamation : — 

"  Soldiers !  This  is  the  anniversary  of 
Marengo  and  of  Friedland,  which  twice 
decided  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Then, 
as  after  Austerlitz  and  W  a  gram,  we  were 
too  generous.  We  confided  in  the  oaths 
and  protestations  of  princes  whom  we  left 
upon  their  thrones.  Now,  however,  coa-  i 
lesced  among  themselves,  they  aim  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  France.  They  have  commenced  the  most . 
uujust  aggressions.  Let  us  march  to  meet 
them  !  Are  they  and  we  no  longer  the  same 
men?  Soldiers!  At  Jena,  when  fighting 
against  these  Prussians,  now  so  arrogant, 
you  were  but  as  one  against  two;  and  at 
Montmirail,  as  one  to  three.  Let  those 
among  you  who  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  recite  the  story  of  their  prison- 
ships,  and  the  miseries  they  there  endured. 
The  Saxons,  Belgians,  Hanoverians,  soldiers 
of  the  Rhenish  confederation,  groan  at  the 
thought  of  being  compelled  to  fight  against 
us  in  the  cause  of  princes  who  arc  the 
enemies  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  na- 
tions. They  know  that  this  coalition  has 
arbitrarily  disposed  of  12,000,000  Poles, 
12,000,000  Italians,  1,000,000  Saxons,  and 
6,000,000  Belgians ;  and  that,  if  permitted, 
it  will  devour  all  the  secondary  states  of 
Germany.  The  madmen !  a  moment  of 
prosperity  has  blinded  them.  The  oppres- 
sion and  humiliation  of  the  French  people 
are  beyond  their  power.  If  they  enter! 
France,  they  will  there  find  their  tomb,  j 
Soldiers  !  We  have  forced  marches  to 
make,  battles  to  wage,  perils  to  encounter ; 
but  with  constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours. 
The  rights,  the  honour  of  the  country  will 
be  regained.  For  every  Frenchman  who 
has  a  heart,  the  moment  has  arrived  to 
conquer  or  perish !" 

The  army,  addressed  in  this  animating  | 
strain,  was  now  within  a  league  of  the  j 
Belgic  frontier,  and  amounted  to  133,000 
men — almost  all  veterans,  and  of  whom 
55,000  were  cavalry,  in  the  highest  con- 
dition ;  together  with  350  pieces  of  artillery, 
admirably  served.  Blucher's  array  extended 
along  the  line  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meusc, 
occupying  Charleroi,  Namur,  Givet,  and 
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Liege.  The  Anglo-Belgian  army  was  posted 
at  Knghien,  Braine-lc-Comte\  Nivelles,  Halle, 
Oudenarde,  Gramroont,  Ghent,  and  Brus- 
sels; which  last-mentioned  place  was  the 
j  head-quarters  of  Wellington.  During  the 
|  night  preceding  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  the  [ 
desertion  of  General  Bourmont  and  colonels  i 
Clouet  and  Villontrcy  to  the  enemy. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  June,  the  French  army  com- 
menced its  march  in  three  columns,  driving 
in  all  the  outposts  of  the  Prussian  ad- 
l  vanced  guard  under  Zie*then,  who  were  sta- 1 
tioncd  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sambre,  j 
and  invaded  the  Belgic  territory.    At  Mar- 1 
chienncs  and  Chatelet  the  struggle  was  1 
brief ;  but  at  Charleroi,  Ziethen  maintained 
his  ground  till  between  three  and  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  retreated  on  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussian  army  posted  be- 
|  tween  Ligny  and  St.  Amand.    While  these 
movements  were  in  operation  under  the  im- 
,  mediate  command  of  Napoleon,  Ney,  with 
45,000  men,  was  advancing  by  the  chaussee 
|  of  Brussels  to  Quatre  Bras,  to  encounter 
i  the  English,  and  separate  the  armies  of 
j  Wellington  and  Bluchcr.    The  Anglo-Bel- 
j  gian  array  was  as  yet  not  concentrated ;  the 
Prussian,  with  the  exception  of  Bulow's 
division,  was. 

[The  result  of  the  battles  of  Ligny, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo,  having  been 
already  detailed  at  pp.  70 — 91,  anie,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  portion  of  the 
work.] 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
proceeded  to  Philippeville  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  open  his  communication  with 
Grouchy,  and  transmitting  his  orders  to  the 
!  French  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Laon,  where  he  received  des- 
patches from  Jerome,  announcing  that  he 
had  rallied  more  than  25,000  men  in  rear  of 
Avesnes,  with  fifty  pieces  of. cannon.  Orders 
were  immediately  transmitted  to  Jerome, 
Grouchy,  and  Kapp,  to  concentrate  their 
forces  on  La  Fere,  and  Soult  was  directed 
to  repair  thither  to  take  the  command. 
Orders  were  also  transmitted  to  the  depots 
and  provinces  to  hasten  all  possible  rein- 
forcements to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
troops  there  concentrated. 

l^apoleon  reached  Paris  on  the  night  of 
the  20th.  He  immediately,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brothers,  Lucicn  and  Joseph,  drew 
up  the  following  account  of  the  battles  of 
Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo 


"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  army 
occupied  the  following  position : — The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  the  marshal  Duke  of 
Elchingcn,  and  consisting  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  2nd  of  cav- 
alry, occupied  the  positions  of  Frasnes. 
The  right  wing,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Grouchy,  and  composed  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
corps  of  infantry,  and  the  3rd  corps  of 
cavalry,  occupied  the  heights  in  rear  of 
Fleurus.  The  emperor's  head-quarters  were 
at  Charleroi,  where  were  the  imperial  guard 
and  the  6th  cprps.  The  left  wing  had 
orders  to  march  upon  Quatre  Bras,  and  the 
right  upon  Sombreuf.  The  emperor  ad- 
vanced to  Fleurus  with  his  reserve. 

"  The  columns  of  Marshal  Grouchy  being 
in  march,  perceived,  after  having  passed 
Fleurus,  the  enemy's  army,  commanded  by 
Field-marshal  Blucher,  occupying  with  its 
left  the  heights  of  the  mill  of  Bussy,  the 
village  of  Sombreuf,  and  extending  its  cav- 
alry a  great  way  forward  on  the  road  to 
Namur;  its  right  was  at  St.  Amand,  and 
occupied  that  large  village  in  great  force, 
haviug  before  it  a  ravine  which  formed  its 
position.  The  emperor  reconnoitred  the 
strength  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy, 
and  resolved  to  attack  immediately.  It 
became  necessary  to  change  front,  the  right 
in  advance,  and  pivoting  upon  Fleurus. 
General  Vandamme  marched  upon  St. 
Amand,  General  Girard  upon  Ligny,  and 
Marshal  Grouchy  upon  Sombreuf.  The 
fourth  division  of  the  2nd  corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Girard,  marched  in 
reserve  behind  the  corps  of  General  Van- 
damme. The  guard  was  drawn  up  on  the 
heights  of  Fleurus,  as  well  as  the  cuirassiers 
of  General  Milhaud. 

"  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  these  dis- 
positions were  finished.  The  division  of 
General  Lefol,  forming  part  of  the  corps  of 
General  Vandamme,  was  first  engaged,  and 
made  itself  master  of  St.  Amand,  whence  it 
drove  out  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  It  kept  its  ground  during  the 
whole  of  the  engagement,  at  the  burial- 
ground  and  steeple  of  St.  Amand ;  but  that 
village,  which  is  very  extensive,  was  the 
theatre  of  various  combats  during  the  even- 
ing ;  the  whole  corps  of  General  Vandamme 
was  there  engaged,  and  the  enemy  there 
fought  in  considerable  force. 

"  General  Girard,  placed  as  a  reserve  to 
the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  turned  the 
village  by  its  right,  and  fought  there  with 
its  accustomed  valour.  The  respective  forces 
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were  supported  on  both  aides  by  about  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  each.  On  the  right, 
General  Girard  came  into  action  with  the 
4th  corps,  at  the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
General  Pajol,  fought  at  the  village  of  Som- 
breuf.  The  enemy  showed  from  eighty  to 
ninety  thousand  men,  and  a  great  number 
of  cannon.  At  seven  o'clock  we  were 
masters  of  all  the  villages  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  ravine,  which  covered  the 
enemy's  position ;  but  he  still  occupied, 
with  all  his  masses,  the  heights  of  the 
mill  of  Bussy.  The  emperor  returned  with 
his  guard  to  the  village  of  Ligny ;  General 
Girard  directed  General  Pecheux  to  de- 
bouch with  what  remained  of  the  reserve, 
almost  all  the  troops  having  been  engaged 
in  that  village.  Eight  battalions  of  the 
guard  debouched  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
behind  them,  four  squadrons  of  the  guards, 
the  cuirassiers  of  General  Delort,  those  of 
General  Milhaud,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
horse-guards.  The  old  guard  attacked  with 
the  bayonet  the  enemy's  columns,  which 
were  on  the  heights  of  Bussy,  and  in  an 
instant  covered  the  field  of  battle  with  dead. 
The  squadron  of  the  guard  attacked  and 
broke  a  square,  and  the  cuirassiers  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  all  directions.  At  half-past 
nine  o'clock  we  had  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
several  carriages,  colours,  and  prisoners,  and 
the  enemy  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate 
retreat.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was 
i  finished,  and  we  found  ourselves  masters  of 
i  the  field. 

"  General  Lutzow,  a  partisan,  was  taken 
!  prisoner.     The  prisoners   assure  us  that 
I  Field-marshal  Blucher  was  wounded.  The 
flower  of  the  Prussian  army  was  destroved 
in  this  battle.    Its  loss  could  not  be  less 
than  15,000  men.    Ours  was  3,000  killed 
and  wounded.    On  the  left,  Marshal  Ncy 
had  marched  on  Quatre  Bras  with  a  divi- 
sion, which  cut  in  pieces  an  English  division 
which  was  stationed  there;  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  25,000 
men,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverians  in 
the  pay  of  England,  he  retired  upon  his 
position  at  Frasnes.   There  a  multiplicity  of 
combats  took  place ;  the  enemy  obstinately 
endeavoured  to  force  it,  but  in  vain.  The 
I  Duke  of  Elchingen  waited  for  the  1st  corps, 
\  which  did  not  arrive  till  night ;  he  confined 
himself  to  maintaining  his  position.    In  a 
square  attacked  by  the  8th  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  the  colours  of  the  69th  regiment 
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of  English  infantry  fell  into  our  hands.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  has  been  wounded.  We  are 
assured  that  the  enemy  had  many  person- 
ages and  generals  of  note  killed  or  wounded ; 
we  estimated  the  loss  of  the  English  at  from 
4,000  to  5,000  men ;  ours  on  this  side  was 
very  considerable,  it  amounts  to  4,200  killed 
or  wounded.  The  combat  ended  with  the 
approach  of  night.  Lord  Wellington  then 
evacuated  Quatre  Bras,  and  proceeded  to 
Genappe. 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  em- 
peror repaired  to  Quatre  Bras,  whence  he  ' 
marched  to  attack  the  English  army :  he  |  I 
drove  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of ; 
Soignies  with  the  left  wing  and  the  reserve.  1 
The  right  wing  advanced  by  Sombreuf,  in  I 
pursuit  of  Field -marshal  Blucher,  who  was 
going  towards  Wavres,  where  he  appeared 
to  wish  to  take  a  position.    At  ten  o'clock  , 
in  the  evening,  the  English  army  occupied  ] 
Mont  St.  Jean  with  its  centre,  and  was  in  | 
position  before  the  forest  of  Soignies :  it 
would  have  required  three  hours  to  attack 
it ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  postpone  it 
till  the  next  day.     The  head-quarters  of 
the  emperor  were  established  at  the  farm  of 
Oaillon,  near  Planchenoit.     The  rain  fell ! 
in  torrents.    Thus,  on  the  16th,  the  left  j 
wing,  the  right,  and  the  reserve,  were  equally  j 
engaged,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  leagues. 

"  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  having 
somewhat  abated,  the  1st  corps  put  itself  in  , 
motion,  and  placed  itself  with  the  left  on  i 
the  road  to  Brussels,  and  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Mont  St.  Jean,  which  appeared 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
2nd  corps  leaned  its  right  upon  the  road  to 
Brussels,  and  its  left  upon  a  small  wood,  | 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  English  army.  1 
The  cuirassiers  were  in  reserve  behind,  and 
the  guards  in  reserve  upon  the  heights,  j 
The  6th  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  General 
D'Aumont,  under  the  orders  of  Count  Lobau,  \ 
was  destined  to  proceed  in  rear  of  our  right 
to  oppose  a  Prussian  corps,  which  appeared 
to  have  escaped  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  to 
intend  to  fall  upon  our  right  flank — an  in-  j 
tention  which  had  been  made  known  to  ns  , 
by  our  reports,  and  by  the  letter  of  a  Prus- 
sian general,  inclosing  an  order  of  battle, 
and  which  was  taken  by  our  light  troops. 

"  The  troops  were  full  of  ardour.    We  1 
estimated  the  force  of  the  English  army  at 
80,000  men.    We  supposed  that  the  Prus- 
sian corps,  which  might  be  in  line  towards  ' 
the  right,  was  about  15,000  men-  The 
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enemy's  force,  then,  was  upwards  of  90,000 
men;  ours  less  numerous.   At  noon,  all 
the  preparations  being  terminated,  Prince 
Jerome,  commanding  a  division  of  the  2nd 
corps,  and  destined  to  form  the  extreme 
length  of  it,  advanced  upon  the  wood  of 
which  the  enemy  occupied  a  part.  The 
cannonade  began.    The  enemy  supported 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  the  troops  he 
had  sent  to  keep  the  wood.    We  made  also 
on  our  side  dispositions  of  artillery.  At  one 
o'clock,  Prince  Jerome  was  master  of  all  the 
wood,  and  the  whole  English  army  fell  back 
behind  a  curtain.    Couut  d'Erlon  then  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and 
supported  his  attack  with  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  must  have  occasioned  great 
loss  to  the  English  army.    All  our  efforts 
were  made  towardl  the  ridge.   A  brigade  of 
the  first  division  of  Count  d'Erlon  took  the 
village  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  a  second  brigade 
was  charged  by  a  corps  of  English  cavalry, 
which  occasioned  it  much  loss.     At  the 
same  moment,  a  division  of  English  cavalry 
charged  the  battery  of  Count  d'Erlon  by  its 
right,  and  disorganised  several  pieces;  but 
the  cuirassiers  of  General  Milhaud  charged 
that  division,  three  regiments  of  which  were 
broken  and  cut  up. 

"  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
emperor  made  the  guard  advance  to  place 
it  in  the  plain  upon  the  ground  which  the 
first  corps  had  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle,  this  corps  being  already  in  advance. 
The  Prussian  division,  whose  movements  had 
been  foreseen,  then  engaged  with  the  light 
troops  of  Count  Lobau,  spreading  its  fire 
upon  our  whole  right  flank.  It  was  expe- 
dient, before  undertaking  anything  else- 
where, to  wait  for  the  event  of  this  attack. 
Hence,  all  the  means  in  reserve  were  ready 
to  succour  Count  Lobau,  and  overwhelm 
the  Prussian  corps  when  it  should  be  ad- 
vanced. 

"  This  done,  the  emperor  had  the  design 
of  leading  an  attack  upon  the  village  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  from  which  we  expected 
decisive  success;  but,  by  a  movement  of 
impatience  so  frequent  in  our  military  an- 
nals, and  which  has  often  been  so  fatal  to 
us,  the  cavalry  of  reserve  having  perceived 
a  retrograde  movement  made  by  the  English 
to  shelter  themselves  from  our  batteries, 
from  which  they  suffered  so  much,  crowned 
the  heights  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  charged 
the  infantry.    This  movement,  which,  made 
in    time,  and  supported  by  the  reserves, 
must  have  decided  the  day,  made  in  an 


isolated  manner,  and  before  affairs  on  the 
right  were  terminated,  became  fatal. 

"  Having  no  means  of  countermanding  it, 
the  enemy  showing  many  masses  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  our  two  divisions  of  cui- 
rassiers being  engaged,  all  our  cavalry  ran  at 
the  same  moment  to  support  their  comrades. 
There,  for  three  hours,  numerous  charges 
were  made,  which  enabled  us  to  penetrate 
several  squares,  and  to  take  six  standards  of 
the  light  infantry — an  advantage  out  of  pro- 
portion with  the  loss  which  our  cavalry 
experienced  by  the  grapeshot  and  musket 
firing.  It  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  our 
reserves  of  infantry  until  we  had  repulsed 
the  flank  attack  of  the  Prussian  corps.  This 
attack  always  prolonged  itself  perpendicu- 
larly upon  our  right  flank.  The  emperor 
sent  thither  General  Duhesme  with  the 
young  guard,  and  several  batteries  of  reserve. 
The  enemy  was  kept  in  check,  repulsed,  and 
fell  back — he  had  exhausted  his  forces,  and 
we  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  this 
moment  that  was  indicated  for  an  attack 
upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
cuirassiers  suffered  by  the  grapeshot,  we 
sent  four  battalions  of  the  middle  guard  to 
protect  the  cuirassiers,  keep  the  position, 
and,  if  possible,  disengage  and  draw  back 
into  the  plain  a  part  of  our  cavalry. 

"  Two  other  battalions  were  sent  to  keep 
themselves  en  potence  upon  the  extreme 
left  of  the  division  which  had  manoeuvred 
upon  our  flanks,  in  order  not  to  have  any 
uneasiness  on  that  side  ;  the  rest  were  dis- 
posed in  reserve,  part  to  occupy  the  potence 
in  rear  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  part  upon  the 
ridge  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
formed  our  position  of  retreat. 

"In  this  state  of  affairs  the  battle  was 
gained ;  we  occupied  all  the  positions  which 
the  enemy  occupied  at  the  outset  of  the 
battle  ;  our  cavalry  having  been  too  soon 
and  ill  employed,  we  could  no  longer  hope 
for  decisive  success ;  but  Marshal  Grouchy 
having  learned  the  movement  of  the  Prus- 
sian corps,  marched  upon  the  rear  of  that 
corps,  which  insured  us  a  signal  success  for  the 
next  day.  After  eight  hours'  fire  and  charges 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  the  army  saw 
with  joy  the  battle  gained,  and  the  field  of 
battle  in  our  power. 

"  At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  four 
battalions  of  the  middle  guard,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  ridge  on  the  other  side  of 
Mont  St.  Jean,  in  order  to  support  the 
cuirassiers,  being  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
grapeshot,  endeavoured  to  carry  the  bat- 
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teries  with  the  bayonet.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  a  charge  directed  against  their  flank, 
by  several  English  squadrons,  put  them  iu 
disorder.  The  fugitives  re  crossed  the  ravine. 
Several  regiments,  near  at  hand,  seeing 
Rome  troops  belonging  to  the  guard  in  con- 
fusion, believed  it  was  the  old  guard,  and 
in  consequence  were  thrown  into  disorder. 
Cries  of  '  ail  is  lost,  the  guard  is  driven  back,' 
were  heard  on  every  side.  The  soldiers  pre- 
tend even  that  on  many  points  evil-disposed 
persons  cried  out,  Mauve  qui  pent.  However 
this  may  be,  a  complete  panic  at  once  spread 
itself  throughout  the  whole  field  of  battle, 
and  they  threw  themselves  in  the  greatest 
disorder  on  the  line  of  communication ;  sol- 
diers, cannoneers,  caissons,  pressed  to  this 
point ;  the  old  guard,  which  was  in  reserve, 
was  infected,  and  was  itself  hurried  along. 

"  In  an  instant  the  whole  army  was  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  confusion ;  all  the  sol- 
diers, of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pde-mtle,  and 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single 
corps.  The  enemy,  who  perceived  this  sur- 
prising confusion,  immediately  attacked  with 
their,  cavalry,  and  increased  the  disorder; 
and  such  was  the  confusion,  owing  to  night 
coming  on,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally 
the  troops,  and  point  out  to  them  their 
error.  Thus  a  battle  terminated,  a  day  of 
false  manoeuvres  rectified,  the  greatest  suc- 
cess insured  for  the  next  day — all  was  lost 
by  a  moment  of  panic  and  terror.  Even  I 
the  squadrons  of  service,  drawn  up  by  the  I 
side  of  the  emperor,  were  overthrown  and 
disorganised  by  these  tumultuous  waves,  and 
there  was  then  nothing  else  to  be  done 
but  to  follow  the  torrent.  The  parks  of 
reserve,  the  baggage  which  had  not  re- 
passed, the  Sambre — in  short,  everything 
which  was  on  the  field  of  battle  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  It  was  im- 
possible to  wait  for  the  troops  on  our  right ; 
every  one  knows  what  the  bravest  army  in 
the  world  is  when  thus  mixed  and  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  when  its  organisation  no 
longer  exists. 

"  The  emperor  crossed  the  Sambre  at 
Charleroi,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  Philippeville  and  Avesnes  have 
been  given  as  the  points  of  reunion.  Prince 
Jerome,  General  Morand,  and  other  gen- 
erals, have  there  already  rallied  a  part  of 
the  army.  Marshal  Grouchy,  with  the  corps 
ou  the  right,  is  moving  on  the  Lower  Sambre. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very 
great,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
standards  we  have  taken  from  them,  and 
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from  the  retrograde  movements  which  he 
made;  ours  cannot  be  calculated  till  after 
the  troops  shall  have  been  collected.  Before 
the  disorder  broke  out,  we  had  already  ex- 
perienced a  very  considerable  loss,  particu- 
larly in  our  cavalry,  so  fatally,  though  so 
bravely  engaged.  Notwithstanding  these 
losses,  this  brave  cavalry  constantly  kept 
the  position  it  had  taken  from  the  Englisb, 
and  only  abandoned  it  when  the  tumult  and 
disorder  of  the  field  of  battle  forced  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  night,  and  the  obstacles 
which  encumbered  their  route,  it  could  not 
preserve  its  own  organisation.  The  artillery 
has,  as  usual,  covered  itself  with  glory. 
The  carriages  belonging  to  head-quarters 
remained  in  their  ordinary  position ;  no  re- 
trograde movement  being  judged  necessary 
In  the  course  of  the  night  they  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Such  has  been  the  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  glorious  to  the 
French  armies,  and  yet  so  fatal." 

Having  concocted  this  document,  Napo- 
leon convened  a  council  of  state,  in  which  he 
proposed  his  election  as  dictator,  "  in  order 
that  he  might  repair  the  national  disaster! 
at  the  head  of  the  army."  On  Lucien's  pro- 
posing the  measure,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  so  great  dis- 
approbation was  expressed,  that  Lafayette 
proposed  the  declaration  of  their  session  per- 
manent, and  that  every  attempt  to  dissolve 
them  should  be  high  treason.  This  resolu- 
tion being  carried  by  acclamation,  Lucicn 
accused  Lafayette  of  ingratitude  to  Buona- 
parte. "  You  accuse  me  of  wanting  grati- 
tude towards  Napoleon  !"  replied  Lafayette; 
"  have  you  forgotten  what  we  have  doue  for 
him  ?  have  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  of 
our  children,  of  our  brothers,  everywhere 
attest  our  fidelity — in  the  sands  of  Africa, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Tagus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  ia 
the  frozen  deserts  of  Muscovy?  During 
more  than  ten  years,  3,000,000  of  French- 
men have  perished  for  a  man  who  wi*li« 
still  to  struggle  against  all  Europe.  We 
have  done  enough  for  him.  Our  duty  now 
is  to  save  the  country."  When  this  pro- 
ceeding was  reported  to  Buonaparte  he  dic- 
tated to  Lucien  his  abdication,  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Frenchmen  ! — In  commencing  war  for 
maintaining  the  national  independence,  I 
relied  on  the  union  of  all  efforts,  of  all  will*, 
and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  au- 
thorities. I  had  reason  to  hope  for  «uc- 
cess,  and  I  braved  all  the  declaration*  d 
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the  powers  against  me.  Circumstances  ap- 
pear to  me  changed;  I  offer  myself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in  their 
declarations,  and  have  really  directed  them 
only  against  my  power !  My  political  life 
is  terminated,  and  I  proclaim  my  son,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

"  The  present  ministers  will  provisionally 
form  the  council  of  the  government.  The 
interest  which  I  take  in  my  son  induces  me 
to  invite  the  chambers  to  organise,  without 
delav.  the  regency  by  a  law.  Unite  all  for 
the  public  safety,  in  order  to  remain  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

"  Napoleon." 
The  two  chambers  voted  an  address  of 
thanks,  and  felicitated  the  emperor  on  what 
they  termed  "  his  last  act  of  heroism."  To 
which  his  reply  was,  that  he  hoped  his  abdi- 
cation might  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
France,  but  that  he  had  little  hope  of  a 
result  of  the  kind.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties then  appointed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment of  five  members  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  allies  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation. 

Napoleon,  when  informed  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  provisional  government,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  abdicated  in 
behalf  of  a  new  directory,  but  in  favonr  of 
my  son ;  if  he  is  not  proclaimed,  my  abdi- 
cation is  null." 

The  situation  of  the  chambers  now  be- 
came critical.  The  garrison  of  Paris,  the 
federates,  a  majority  of  the  national  guards, 
and  the  lower  classes,  daily  gathered  round 
the  Elysec,  calling  on  the  emperor  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  rescue 
France  from  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  The 
provisional  government  becoming  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  solicited  Napoleon  to  leave 
the  capital,  where  his  presence  created  so 
much  uneasiness  among  the  factions;  and 
to  induce  him  to  do  so,  the  chambers,  ou 
the  24th,  formally  recognised  Napoleon  II. 
as  emperor.  In  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  at 
Malmaisou,  prior  to  his  preparation  for 
departure;  and  on  the  25th  issued  to  the 
army  his  farewell  proclamation  : — 

"  Napoleon  to  the  brave  men  of  the  army 
under  the  walls  of  Paris. — Soldiers !  While 
obeying  the  necessity  which  compels  me  to 
separate  from  the  brave  French  army,  I 
bear  with  me  the  happy  oertaiuty,  that  the 
army  will  justify,  by  the  eminent  services 


which  the  country  expects  from  it,  the 
eulogies  which  our  enemies  themselves  have 
been  unable  to  refuse.  Soldiers!  I  shall 
follow  your  movemeuts,  though  absent.  I 
know  every  corps,  and  not  one  of  them  shall 
gain  a  single  advantage  over  the  enemy  but 
I  shall  render  homage  to  the  courage  it 
may  display.  You  and  I  have  both  been 
calumniated.  Men,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating your  exertions,  have  seen  in  the 
proofs  of  attachment  you  have  given  me,  a 
teal  of  which  I  was  the  sole  object.  May 
your  future  success  teach  them  that  it  was 
the  country  you  served  in  obedience  to  me, 
and  that  if  I  had  any  part  of  your  affection, 
I  was  indebted  for  it  to  my  ardent  love  of 
France,  our  common  mother.  Soldiers  1 
A  few  efforts  more,  and  the  coalition  is 
dissolved.  Napoleon  will  recognise  you  by 
the  blows  you  are  about  to  strike.  Preserve 
the  honour,  the  independence  of  the  French ; 
continue  to  be  the  same  men  I  have  known 
you  for  twenty  years,  and  you  will  be  invin- 
cible. Napolkok." 

On  the  27th,  hearing  that  the  allies  were 
near  Paris,  he  wrote  to  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, offering  his  services  as  general  of  j 
the  French  troops.  "  In  relinquishing  my 
power,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  renounced  the 
noble  right  of  a  citisen — the  right  of  de- 
fending my  country.  The  approach  of  our 
enemies  to  the  capital  no  longer  leaves  any 
doubt  of  their  intentions,  or  of  their  bad 
faith.  In  these  grave  circumstances,  I  offer 
you  my  services  as  general,  aud  desire  to  be 
regarded  only  as  the  first  soldier  of  the 
country." 

The  reply  to  this  proposal  was,  a  request 
that  the  emperor  would,  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  that  of  himself  and  family, 
repair  to  Rochefort,  where  two  frigates 
would  be  ready  to  carry  him  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  compliance  with 
that  request,  he  on  the  29th  set  out  for 
Rochefort,  which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  of 
July  ;  but  the  port  being  blockaded  by 
English  vessels,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
put  to  sea.  On  the  8th  he  embarked  on  I 
board  tho  Saale,  one  of  the  frigates  assigned  I 
him,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  blockading 
vessels ;  but  being  refused  a  passage,  on  the 
10th  he  dispatched  Bertrand  to  solicit  of 
the  commanding  English  officer  permission 
for  the  frigates  to  pass.  This  being  refused, 
on  the  12th  Napoleon  landed  with  his  suite 
and  baggage  on  the  isle  of  Aix,  in  hopes  of 
escaping  thence  in  two  half-decked  boats 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Rochelle,  with  the 
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intention  of  embarking  in  them  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  reaching  a  Danish  smack, 
which  was  to  wait  for  him  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues.  But  being  disappointed  in 
this  design,  he  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  British  government; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  18th,  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  prince-regent  of 
England : — 

"  Rochefort,  July  13th,  1815. 

"  Your  Royal  Highness, — A  victim  to  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  to 
the  hostility  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, I  have  terminated  my  political  career, 
and  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself 
on  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put 
myself  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness,  as 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and 
the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

"  Napoleon." 

This  letter  was  dispatched  the  same  after- 
noon by  Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases,  to  the 
Bellerophon,  with  an  announcement  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  that  the  emperor  would 
repair  on  board  the  following  morning. 
According  to  his  appointment,  he,  accom- 
panied by  his  suite,  came  out  of  Aix-roads 
on  board  of  the  French  brig  Epervier,  but 
the  wind  and  tide  being  against  the  brig, 
Captain  Maitland  sent  the  barge  of  the 
Bellerophon  to  convey  him  to  that  ship. 
As  Captain  Maitland  advanced  to  meet  him 
on  the  quarter-deck — "  I  come,"  said  Na- 
poleon, "  to  place  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  England."  The  Belle- 
rophon weighed  anchor  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
anchored  in  Torbay,  where  orders  almost 
instantly  came  from  the  admiralty,  that  no 
person,  except  the  officers  and  men  belong- 
ing to  the  ship,  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  Bellerophon,  or  hold  any  intercourse 
with  Napoleon  or  his  attendants.  During 
the  night  of  the  25th,  orders  were  sent 
for  the  ship  to  move  round  to  Plymouth 
Sound,  off  which  place  it  moored  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  frenzy 
of  popular  curiosity  was  so  great,  that 
numerous  boats  surrounded  the  Bellerophon ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orders 
of  the  admiralty,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  men-of-war's  boats,  which  maintained 
constant  guard  round  the  vessel,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  them  at  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance of  a  cable's  length{300  yards)  from  the 
ship,  and  many  of  the  boats  were  nearly  run 
down  for  their  temerity  in  venturing  within 
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the  prescribed  limits.    On  the  30th  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury,  one  of  the  under- secretaries 
of  state,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the 
final  intentions  of  the  British  government 
for  the  disposal  of  General  Buonaparte  (for 
so  he  was  now  styled)  and  his  suite.  On 
the  following  day,  Sir  Henry  and  Lord 
Keith,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  at  , 
Plymouth,  waited  on  the  ex-emperor,  to 
communicate  to  him  his  future  destiny — of 
banishment  to  St.  Helena,  as  detailed  in 
the  letter  of  Lord  Melville,  first  lord  of  i 
the  admiralty.    Against  the  right  of  the 
British  government   to  dispose  of  him, 
the  ex-emperor  exclaimed    with  earnest 
energy.    "  I  solemnly  protest,  iu  the  face 
of  Heaven  and  of  mankind,"    said  he,  <  ■ 
"  against  the  outrage  I  have  sustained,  and 
the  violation  of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in 
forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  liberty. . 
I  voluntarily  came  on  board  the  Bellerophon; ; 
I  am  not  the  prisoner,  but  the  guest  of 
England.   I  came  at  the  instigation  of  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  who  said  he  had  orders  from 
the  government  to  receive  and  convey  me 
and  my  suite  to  England.    I  came  with  1 
confidence  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  , 
laws  of  England.    When  once  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  I  was  entitled  to  the  hospitality  1 
of  the  British  people.    If  the  government, 
in  ordering  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon 
to  receive  me  and  my  followers,  wished 
merely  to  ensnare  us,  it  has  forfeited  its  1 
honour  and  disgraced  its  flag.    If  that  act 
be  consummated,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their  sin- 
cerity, their  laws,  and  liberties.  British 
faith  will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  Bellerophon.    I  appeal  to  history! 
It  will  say  that  an  enemy  who  fought  for 
twenty  years  against  the  English  people, 
came  freely  in  his  misfortunes  to  seek  an 
asylum  under  their  laws.    What  greater 
proof  could  he  have  given  of  his  esteem  and 
confidence  ?   But  how  did  England  respond 
to  such  magnanimity?    She   feigned  to 
tender  a  hospitable  hand  to  that  enemy; 
and  when  she  had  gained  possession  of  his 
person,  he  was  immolated." 

But  no  regard  was  paid  to  this  protest ; 
and  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the 
removal  of  the  ex-emperor  on  shore  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  Bellerophon  put 
to  sea  on  the  4th  of  August,  for  the  purpose 
of  cruising  off  the  Start  till  the  Northum- 
berland should  be  ready  to  receive  the  cap- 
tive, and  convey  him  to  his  destination. 

On  the  6th,  the  Northumberland,  and  two 
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frigates  filled  with  troops,  anchored  along- 
side the  Bellerophon.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th,  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
assisted  by  a  custom-house  officer,  searched 
the  effects  of  the  cx-emperor  and  those  of 
Lis  attendants,  and  seized  4,000  gold  Napo- 
leons, leaving  with  Marchand,  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  1,500  for  his  master's  use.  All 
their  weapons,  except  the  ex-cmperor's 
sword,  were  then  taken  away ;  and  his  suite 
was  arranged  to  consist  of  the  following 
persons: — Count  Bertraud,  ex-grand  mar- 
shal of  the  palace;  Count  Montholon  and 
Count  Las  Cases,  councillors  of  state; 
Baron  Gourgaud,  aide-de-camp ;  the  coun- 
tesses Bertrand  and  Montholon,  and  their 
children;  and  twelve  domestics  of  the  ex- 
imperial  household.  At  the  ex-emperor's 
request,  Mr.  CMeara,  surgeon  of  the  Belle- 
rophon, was  attached  to  his  suite,  instead  of 
his  own  surgeon,  whose  health  was  not 
adequate  to  the  voyage. 

On  the  8th  the  Northumberland  set  sail, 
and  on  the  10th  cleared  the  British  Channel. 
On  the  11th,  Napoleon  obtained  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  coast  of  France — the  heights 
of  Cape  de  la  Hogue.  He  gazed  long  and 
anxiously  on  the  scene ;  and  as  the  land  les- 
sened in  the  distance,  he  extended  towards  it 
his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion, 
"Adieu!  land  of  the  brave!  adieu,  dear 
France !  A  few  traitors  less,  and  thou  wilt 
again  be  the  mistress  of  the  world ! " 

At  noon  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the 
Northumberland  crossed  the  equinoctial  line ; 
and  as  the  admiral  exempted  the  ex-em- 
peror from  the  unpleasant  ceremonies 
which  are  usual  on  these  occasions,  Napo- 
leon, as  the  price  of  his  exemption,  desired 
to  present  the  crew  with  a  hundred  Napo- 
leons; but  Sir  George  Cockburn  deeming 
this  too  large  a  sum  for  a  general,*  reduced 
the  present  to  a  tenth  of  the  amount; 
an  interference  deemed  by  the  emperor  un- 
justifiable, and  therefore  he  gave  nothing. 

On  the  15  th  of  October,  the  Northumber- 
land reached  St.  Helena;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  ex-imperial  captive  was 
transferred  to  "  the  Briars,"  a  small  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  from  James  Town,  till 

*  Napoleon  treated  thia  attempt  to  degrade  him 
with  the  contempt  it  merited.  "I  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France,"  said  he,  "but  not  the  title  of 
emperor.  If  the  people  had  no  right  to  make  me 
emperor,  they  were  equally  incapable  of  making  me 
a  general." 

t  Scheme!  had  been  set  on  foot,  both  in  America 
and  England,  for  Napoleon's  escape.   That  in  Eng- 
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Longwood,  a  villa  about  six  miles  distant 
from  that  town,  could  be  prepared  for  his 
reception. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  the  repairs 
and  alterations  having  beeu  completed  at 
Longwood,  the  household  of  General  Buona- 
parte was  transferred  thither.  For  the 
safe  custody  of  the  captive,  the  following 
precautions  were  taken  :  —  A  subaltern's 
guard  was  posted  at  the  entrance  of  Long- 
wood,  about  600  paces  from  the  house,  and 
a  cordon  of  sentinels  and  pickets  were  placed 
round  the  limits.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sen- 
tinels were  drawn  in,  and  stationed  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  surrounding 
the  house  in  such  positions  that  no  person 
could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  seen 
and  scrutinised  by  them.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  house  double  sentinels  were  placed ; 
and  patrols  were  continually  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards.  After  nine  the  cx- 
emperor  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
house,  unless  in  company  with  a  field- 
officer  ;  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  countersign.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  till  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  orderly  officer  was  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  actual  presence  of  the  ex- 
emperor  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  ships  of  war  continually  cruised,  one 
to  windward,  and  one  to  leeward ;  either  of 
which  accompanied  every  ship,  except  a 
British  man-of-war,  down  to  the  road,  and 
remained  with  her  till  she  was  permitted  to 
anchor  or  was  sent  away.f 

The  ex-emperor  and  his  attendants  being 
now  settled  at  Longwood,  the  several  future 
duties  of  the  suite  of  his  little  court  were 
assigned.  To  Bertrand  was  entrusted  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  house- 
hold ;  to  Montholon,  the  care  of  all  domestic 
details ;  to  Las  Cases  the  care  of  the  pro- 
perty and  furniture ;  and  to  Gourgaud  the 
direction  of  the  stables,  which  soon  con- 
tained ten  horses,  supplied  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Determined,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  to  be  emperor  within  Longwood  and 
its  little  demesne,  he  exacted  from  his  fol- 
lowers the  same  severe  etiquette  which  dis- 
tinguished the  court  of  the  Tuileries.  All 

land  was  projected  by  Johnstone,  the  smuggler, 
who  designed  a  submarine  vessel,  which  was  ca- 
pable of  being  sunk  under  water  for  a  given  time, 
and  of  being  raised  again  at  pleasure,  by  disen- 
gaging ccrtaiu  weights.  The  v«>s«l  was  begun  in 
one  of  the  dockyards  on  the  Thames,  but  when 
nearly  finished,  was  seized  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 
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remained  uncovered  and  standing  in  his 
presence;  and  even  the  person  who  played 
at  chess  with  him,  sometimes  continued  for 
hours  standing.  The  early  part  of  the  day 
the  ex-emperor  usually  devoted  to  reading, 
or  dictating  to  one  or  other  of  his  suite 
(Las  Cases,  Montholon,  or  Gourgaud,  gene- 
rally), such  passages  of  his  life  which  he 
desired  to  preserve ;  and  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  received  such  visitors  as  had  permis- 
sion to  wait  on  him ;  or,  if  none  such  were 
in  attendance,  he  took  an  airing  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback,  attended  by  all  his 
suite.  On  returning,  he  again  caused  his 
amanuensis  to  take  up  the  pen  till  dinner- 
time, which  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
constituted,  with  his  breakfast,  his  only 
meals. 

About  five  years  after  his  removal  to 
Longwood,  the  ex-emperor's  health  began 
perceptibly  to  decline ;  and  as  he  had  no 
faith  in  medicine,  he  steadily  refused  to 
experience  its  appliance.  "Our  bodies," 
he  said,  "  are  machines  organised  for  the 
purposes  of  life.  Leave  the  life  there  at 
its  ease ;  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  It  will 
do  better  than  if  you  paralyse  it  by  loading 
it  with  medicines.  We  are  like  well-made 
watches,  destined  to  go  for  a  certain  time. 
The  watchmaker  has  power  to  open  his 
machine,  and  examine  it;  but  the  doctor 
cannot  do  so :  he  can  only  meddle  with  it  at 
random  with  his  eyes  bandaged.  For  one 
who,  by  racking  it  with  his  ill-formed  in- 
struments, succeeds  in  doing  it  any  good, 
how  many  blockheads  destroy  it  altogether." 
About  this  time  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  sister  Eliza  affected  him  deeply,  and 
awakened  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
"Eliza,"  he  said,  "has  just  shown  us  the 
way.  Death,  which  seemed  to  have  over- 
looked my  family,  has  begun  to  strike  it. 
My  turn  cannot  be  far  off." 

O'Meara  having,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
been  removed  from  his  situation  of  medical 
attendant  by  an  order  procured  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  the  governor  of  St.  Helena,  on  the 
18th  of  September  of  the  following  year, 
Dr.  Antomarchi  arrived  from  Florence  to 
supply  his  place.  The  same  vessel  which 
brought  out  that  gentleman,  conveyed  two 
Italian  priests,  Father  Bonaveta  and  the 
Abbe*  Vegnali,  the  former  of  whom  had 

,    *  While  the  ex-emperor  was  on  his  deathbed,  and 
;  Dr.  Arnott  in  attendance  on  him,  he  desired  a  valu- 
able gold  snuff-box  should  be  brought  him;  and 
having  with  his  dying  hand,  and  la»t  effort  of  de- 
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been  father  confessor  to  Napoleon's  mother. 
Both  these  ecclesiastics  had  been  dis- 
patched thither  by  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
ex-emperor's  uncle  (Cardinal  Fesch)  had 
made  application,  by  his  nephew's  desire,  to 
depute  a  priest  with  whom  he  might  have 
communion.  The  priests  were  received  by 
the  ex-emperor  with  courtesy,  and  the  rites 
of  mass  were  occasionally  performed  at 
Longwood. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1821,  Napoleon 
commenced  drawing  up  his  will,  and  was 
occupied  with  it  during  the  ten  following 
days.  At  the  commencement  of  May 
it  was  evident  to  all  around  him  that  life 
was  near  its  close.  Delirium  had  now  su- 
pervened. At  intervals  he  spoke  of  France 
and  of  his  ancient  comrades.  "Stengel! 
Dessaix!  Masse ua  !  Ah!  hasten,  urge  the 
charge  !  they  are  ours !"  were  his  occasional 
exclamations.  The  last  words  which  escaped 
his  lips  were—  "Tfle  (Tomb."  At  eleven 
minutes  before  six  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  On  the  3rd,  the 
sacrament  of  the  extreme  unction  had  been 
administered  to  him.* 

Napoleon  had  desired  that  "his  ashes 
should  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  people ;"  and  that 
his  heart  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vase,  and 
sent  to  Maria  Louisa.  But  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  intention  of 
the  British  government  on  the  subject, 
caused  the  heart  to  be  placed  in  a  silver 
vase,  filled  with  spirits,  and  interred  with 
his  remains. 

The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  small  bed- 
room at  Longwood,  during  the  6th  and  7th 
of  May,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  imperial 
guard,  girt  with  sword  and  spurs,  and  de- 
corated with  the  cordon  and  crosses  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and  the  iron  crown  ;  the 
camp  bedstead  on  which  it  rested  bein^ 
covered  by  the  military  cloak  which  the 
emperor  had  worn  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  interment  was 
Slane's  Valley,  where  Napoleon  had  been 
often  accustomed  to  repose  under  the  weep- 
ing willows  which  overhung  the  spring  from 
which  his  Chinese  domestics  used  to  fill  the 
silver  ■  pitchers,  which  they  carried  to 
wood  for  the  ex-emperor's  use. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  body  was 

parting  strength,  engraved  upon  its  lid  with  a  pen- 
knife die  letter  "  N,*  he  presented  it  to  bit  p«— 
and  shortly  after  died  with  his  right  band 
the  doctor  s. 
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to  the  place  of  interment ;  the  military 
cloak  worn  at  Marengo  serving  as  a  pall.  As 
the  road  did  not  admit  of  a  near  approach  of 
the  hearse  to  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  party 
of  English  grenadiers  bore  the  coffin  to  the 
grave.  The  funeral  service  was  recited  by 
the  Abbe"  Vegnali ;  and  the  coffin  was 
lowered  into  the  grave  amidst  discharges  of 
artillery  and  minute-guns  fired  from  the 
admiral's  ship.  On  the  completion  of  the 
funeral  service,  a  large  stone  was  lowered 
down  on  the  coffin,  which  bore  no  inscrip- 
tion ;  the  late  emperor's  suite  refusing  that 
the  plate,  inscribed  "  General  Buonaparte," 
should  be  attached. 
The  programme  of  the  funeral  procession 


was  :- 


Napoleon  Bertrond, 
■on  of  the  marshal. 

Dr.  Arnott,  20ih 
Regiment. 


The  priest*  in  full 
robea. 

Dr.  Antomarchi. 


The  BODY,  in 
a  cor  drawn  by 
four  ' 


Grenadiers. 


Twenty-four  grenadier*,  twelve  on  each  side, 
to  carry  the  body  down  the  steep  which 
the  car  could  not  enter. 

Napoleon's  horse,  Marshal 
Count  Montholon.        led  by  two  B,rtru.nd 
servants. 

•  In  1840  the  Prince  de  Joinville  proceeded  to 
St.  Helena,  there  to  receive  the  remains  of  the  late 
emperor.  It  waa  arranged  that  the  old  companions 
of  Buonaparte's  exile,  Gourgaud,  Bertrand,  and 
Los  Cases,  should  accompany  the  prince.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  the  BelU  PouU,  the  frigate  sent  on 
this  expedition,  reached  St.  Helena.  The  Prince  de 
Joinville  landed  on  the  following  day,  and  visited 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  Certain  complimentary  for- 
malities having  been  exchanged,  on  the  fifteenth, 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
renowned  exile,  the  grand  business  was  proceeded 
with,  the  exhumation  of  his  corpse.  The  workmen 
employed  commenced  their  labours  at  midnight, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Captain  Alex- 
ander, of  the  royal  engineers,  and  were  continued 
without  relaxation  for  upwards  of  nine  hours.  It 
was  feared  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  two  operations  simultaneously  set  on 
foot  to  reach  the  coffin,  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
would  elapse  before  the  exhumation  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  removal  must  be  postponed  un- 
til the  next  day.  But  at  daybreak  all  uneasiness 
ceased,  and  by  half-past  nine  o  clock  in  the  morning, 
the  earth  was  entirely  dug  out  from  the  vault,  all 
the  horizontal  stratum  of  masonry  was  removed,  and 
the  large  slab  which  covered  the  internal  sarco. 
phagus  was  detached,  and  raised  by  means  of  a 
crane.  The  cemented  masonry  work  which  on  every 
side  enclosed  the  coffin,  and  which  during  the  nine- 
teen years  that  had  elapsed  since  it  was  built,  suf. 
fered  no  detriment,  had  so  preserved  it  from  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  neighbouring 


Servants. 


Servants. 


Madame  Bertrand 
and  daughter,  in 
an  open  vehicle. 
Servants. 
Naval  Officers. 
Staff  Officers. 
Members  of  Council. 
General  Caffin.  Marquis  de  Montecheno. 

Tha  Admiral.  The  Governor. 

Servants.  Love  and  daughter,  fiRrva71t* 

servants.  in  an  open  vehicie.  otrvanis. 

Servants. 
Dragoons. 
St.  Helena  Volunteers. 
St.  Helena  Regiment 
St.  Helena  Artillery. 
66th  Regiment. 
Royal  Mourners. 
20th  Ragiment  Royal  Artillery. 

In  1840,  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments fulfilled  the  request  of  the  late  em- 
peror, that  his  ashes  should  be  deposited 
in  his  beloved  France.  Under  the  auspices 
of  M.  Thiers'  administration,  a  request  waa 
made  to  the  British  government  for  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  of  Napolon  from  St. 
Helena  to  France.  The  body  was  removed 
with  the  highest  military  honours,  and  de- 
posited on  board  the  Belle  Poule  frigate. 
On  reaching  France,  it  was  landed  at  Havre- 
de- Grace;  and,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Invalidcs 
in  Paris,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence.* 

spring,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured.  The  sarcophagus  in  flag-stones  was 
perfect,  and  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  damp.  As 
soon  as  the  Abbe  Coqucrean  had  recited  the  first 
prayers,  the  coffin  was  removed  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  carried  by  the  engineer  soldiers,  bare- 
headed, into  a  tent,  which  had  been  prepared  for  its 
reception.  After  the  religious  ceremonies  had  con- 
cluded the  inner  coffins  were  opened,  at  the  request 
of  the  French  commissioner,  in  order  that  Dr. 
Guillard  might  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
securing  the  mortal  remains  from  any  further  de- 
composition. The  outermost  coffin  was  slightly  in- 
jured t  the  leaden  coffin  was  in  good  condition,  and 
enclosed  two  others,  one  of  wood  and  one  of  tin, 
the  lids  of  which  were  taken  off  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  innermost  coffin  was  lined  with  white 
satin,  which,  having  become  detached,  had  fallen 
upon  the  body,  which  it  enveloped  like  a  winding- 
sheet,  adhering  slightly  to  it  The  anxiety  with 
which  those  present  waited  for  the  moment  that  waa 
to  expose  to  them  all  that  death  had  left  of  Napo- 
leon, was  said  to  be  such,  that  it  could  not  be 
described  by  even  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene.  Not- 
withstanding the  singular  state  of  preservation  of 
the  tomb  and  coffins,  they  could  scarcely  hope  to 
find  anything  but  some  misshapen  remains  of  the 
least  perishable  parts  of  tho  costume,  to  evidence 
the  identity  of  the  body.  But  when  the  satin  sheet 
was  raised,  an  indescribable  feeling  of  surprise  was 
exhibited  by  the  spectators,  most  of  whom  are  said 
to  have  burst  into  tears.  The  emperor  himself  was 
beforo  their  eyes ;  the  features  ot  his  face,  though 
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TREATY  OF  PARIS. 


The  following  is  the  second  treaty  of  Paris, 
which  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1815: — 

Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Power*. — In  the  name  of 
the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.— 
The  allied  powers  having,  by  their  united 
efforts,  and  by  the  success  of  their  arms, 
preserved  France  and  Europe  from  the  con- 
vulsions with  which  they  were  menaced  by 
the  late  enterprise  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
and  by  the  revolutionary  system  reproduced 
in  France,  to  promote  its  success;  partici- 
pating at  present  with  his  most  Christian 
majesty  in  the  desire  to  consolidate,  by 
maintaining  inviolate  the  royal  authority; 
and  by  restoring  the  operation  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter,  the  order  of  things 
whieh  had  been  happily  re-established  in 
France ;  as  also  in  the  object  of  restoring, 
between  France  and  her  neighbours,  those 
relations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  good- 
will, which  the  fatal  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  system  of  conquest,  had  for 
so  long  a  time  disturbed :  persuaded,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  last  object  can  only  be 
obtained  by*an  arrangement  framed  to  se- 
cure to  the  attics  proper  indemnities  for  the 
past,  and  solid  guarantees  for  the  future, 
they  have,  in  concert  with  his  majesty  the 
King  of  France,  taken  into  consideration 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  being  satisfied  that  the  indem- 
nity due  to  the  allied  powers  cannot  be 
either  entirely  territorial  or  entirely  pecu- 
niary, without  prejudice  to  France  in  the 
one  or  other  of  her  essential  interests,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  fit  to  combine  both 
the  modes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience which  would  result  were  either  re- 
sorted to  separately,  their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  have  adopted  this  basis  for 

changed,  were  clearly  recognised ;  the  hands  per- 
fectly beautiful ;  hia  well-known  costume  had  suf- 
fered but  little,  and  the  colours  were  easily  distin- 

fuished;  the  epaulettes,  the  decorations,  and  the 
at,  wemed  to  be  entirely  preserved  from  decay ; 
the  attitude  itself  was  full  of  ease,  and,  but  for  the 


fragments  of  the  satin  lining,  which  covered,  as 
with  a  fine  gauze,  several  parts  of  the  uniform,  it 
might  have  been  believed  that  Napoleon  was  before 
them,  extended  on  a  bed  of  state.  "  At  this  solemn 
moment,"  says  the  Prince  dc  Join  ville, "  at  the  sight  of 
the  easily  recognised  remains  of  him  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  glory  of  France,  the  emotion  was  deep 
and  unanimous."  General  Uertrand  and  M.  Mar- 
chand,  who  were  present  at  the  interment,  pointed 
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their  present  transactions;  and  agreeing 
alike  as  to  the  necessity  of  retaining,  for  a 
fixed  time,  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
France,  a  certain  number  of  allied  troops, 
they  have  determined  to  combine  their  dif- 
ferent arrangements,  founded  upon  these 
bases,  in  a  definitive  treaty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  this  effect,  his  majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  himself  and  his 
allies  on  the  one  part,  and  his  majesty  the 
King  of  France  and  Navarre  on  the  other 
part,  have  named  their  plenipotentiaries  to 
discuss,  settle,  and  sign  the  said  definitive 
treaty ;  namely,  his  majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  Eight  Hon.  Robert  Stewart,  Vis- 
count Castlereagh,  knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,  a  member  of  his  said 
majesty's  most  honourable  privy-council,  a 
member  of  parliament,  colonel  of  the  Lon- 
donderry regiment  of  militia,  and  his  said 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  and  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  noble  lord  Arthur,  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Earl  of  Wellington,  Marquis  of  Douro, 
Viscount  "Wellington  of  Talavera  and  of 
Wellington,  and  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley, 
a  member  of  his  said  majesty's  most  hon- 
ourable privy -council,  a  field-marshal  of  his 
armies,  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
horse-guards,  knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,  knight  grand-cross  of 
the  most  honouable  order  of  the  Bath, 
Prince  of  Waterloo,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first 
class,  Duke  of  Vittoria,  Marquis  of  Torres 
Vedras,  Count  of  Vimiera  in  Portugal, 
knight  of  the  most  illustrious  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  of  the  Spanish  military 
order  of  St.  Ferdinand,  knight  grand-cross 
of  the  imperial  military  order  of  Maria 

out  the  different  articles  which  each  had  deposited 
in  the  coffin ;  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  toe  left 
hand,  which  general  Bertrand  had  taken  to  kiss  for 
the  last  time,  before  the  coffin  was  closed  up,  still 
remained  slightly  raised.  Between  the  two  leg*, 
near  the  hat,  were  the  two  vases  which  contained 
the  heart  and  the  entrails.  With  great  formality  the 
body  was  carried  on  board  the  frigate,  and  conveyed 
to  France,  where,  on  the  11th  of  December,  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  procession,  and  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  being  received 
by  Louis  Philippe  beneath  the  dome  of  the  cdifit* 
in  the  name  of  France.  General  Bertrand  and 
General  Gourgaud  placed  the  sword  and  hat  of  the 
deceased  on  the  coffin  by  command  of  the  king. 
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Theresa,  knight  grand-cross  of  the  imperial 
order  of  St.  George  of  Russia,  knight  grand - 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  of 
Prussia,  knight  grand-cross  of  the  Portu- 
guese royal  and  military  order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword,  knight  grand-cross  of  the  royal 
and  military  order  of  Sweden  of  the  Sword, 
knight  grand-cross  of  the  orders  of  the 
Elephant  of  Denmark,  of  William  of  the 
Low  Countries,  of  the  Annunciade  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  and 
of  several  others,  and  commander  of  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  France, 
and  of  the  army  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Low  Countries;  and  his  majesty  the 
King  of  France  and  Navarro,  the  Sieur 
Arm  and  Emanuel  du  Plcssis  Richelieu, 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  knight  of  the  royal  and 
military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  St.  Vladi- 
mir, and  St.  George  of  Russia,  peer  of 
France,  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  his  minister  and 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
president  of  the  council  of  his  ministers; 
who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
signed  the  following  articles : — 

Art  1 .  The  frontiers  of  France  shall  be 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  year  1790, 
save  and  except  the  modifications  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  which  are  detailed  in 
the  present  article.  First,  on  the  northern 
frontiers,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  re- 
main as  it  was  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
as  far  as  opposite  to  Quiverain ;  from  thence 
it  shall  follow  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Bel- 
gian provinces,  of  the  late  bishopric  of 
Liege,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  as 
they  existed  in  the  year  1790,  leaving  the 
territories  included  (enclaves)  within  that 
line  of  Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  with 
the  fortresses  so  called,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  without  the 
frontiers  of  France.  From  Villcrs,  near 
Oval,  upon  the  confines  of  the  department 
des  Ardennes,  and  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Luxembourg  as  far  as  Perle,  upon  the  great 
road  leading  from  Thionville  to  Treves,  the 
line  shall  remain  as  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  From  Perle  it  shall  pass 
by  Lauensdorif,  "Walwich,  Schardorff,  Nci- 
dcrvciling,  Pclweiler  (all  these  places,  with 
their  banlieuea,  or  dependencies,  remaining 
to  France),  to  Houvre:  and  shall  follow 
from  thence  the  old  limits  of  the  district 
(Pays)  of  Sarrebruck,  lcaviug  Sarrc-Louis, 
and  the  course  of  the  Sarre,  together  with 


the  places  situated  to  the  right  of  the  line 
above  described,  and  the  banlieues,  or  de- 
pendencies, without  the  limits  of  France. 
From  the  limits  of  the  district  of  Sarre- 
bruck, the  line  of  demarcation  shall  be  the 
same  which  at  present  separates  from  Ger- 
many the  departments  of  the  Moselle  and 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  as  far  as  to  the  Lauter, 
which  river  shall,  from  thence,  serve  as  the 
frontier  until  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  All 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lauter, 
including  the  fortress  of  Landau,  shall  form 
part  of  Germany.  The  town  of  Weissen- 
burg,  however,  through  which  that  river 
runs,  shall  remain  entirely  to  France,  with 
a  rayon  on  the  left  bank,  not  exceeding 
1,000  toises,  and  which  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly determined  by  the  commissioners, 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  approaching 
designation  of  the  boundaries.  Secondly, 
leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Lauter,  and  con- 
tinuing along  the  departments  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Doubs  and 
the  Jura,  to  the  canton  de  Vaud,  the  fron- 
tiers shall  remain  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  The  Thalweg  of  the  Rhine  shall 
form  the  boundary  between  France  and  the 
states  of  Germany ;  but  the  property  of  the 
island  shall  remain  in  perpetuity,  as  it  shall 
be  fixed  by  a  new  survey  of  the  course  of 
that  river,  and  continue  unchanged,  what- 
ever variation  that  course  may  undergo  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  Commissioners  shall  be 
named  on  both  sides,  by  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  to  proceed  upon  the  said  survey. 
One  half  of  the  bridge  between  Strasburg 
and  Kehl  shall  belong  to  France,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 
Thirdly,  in  order  to  establish  a  direct  com- 
munication between  the  canton  of  Geneva 
and  Switzerland,  that  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Gex,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  lake 
Leman ;  on  the  south,  by  the  territory  of 
the  canton  of  Geneva;  on  the  north,  by  that 
of  the  canton  de  Vaud ;  on  the  west,  by  the 
course  of  the  Versoix,  and  by  a  line  which 
comprehends  the  communes  of  Collex  Bossy 
and  Meyrin,  leaving  the  commune  of  Ferney 
to  France,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  in  order  to  be  united  to  the 
canton  of  Geneva.  The  line  of  the  French 
cnstom-houses  shall  be  placed  to  the  west  of 
the  Jura,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de 
Gex  shall  be  without  that  line.  Fourthly, 
:  from  the  frontiers  of  the  canton  of  Geneva, 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  line  of  de- 
!  marcation  shall  be  that  which,  in  the  year 
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1799,  separated  France  from  Savoy,  and  I 
from  the  county  of  Nice.  The  relations 
which  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  had  re- 
established between  France  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  shall  cease  for  ever,  and 
the  same  relations  shall  exist  between  that 
principality  and  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Fifthly,  all  the  territories  and 
districts  included  {enclaves)  within  the 
boundary  of  the  French  territory,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  present  article,  shall  remain 
united  to  France.  Sixthly,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  name,  within  three 
months  after  the  signature  of  the  present 
treaty,  commissioners  to  regulate  everything 
relating  to  the  designation  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  respective  countries,  and  as  soon 
as  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  shall 
have  terminated,  maps  shall  be  drawn,  and 
land-marks  shall  be  erected,  which  shall 
point  out  the  respective  limits. 

2.  The  fortresses,  places,  and  districts, 
which,  according  to  the  preceding  article, 
are  no  longer  to  form  part  of  the  French 
territory,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  allied  powers,  at  the  periods  fixed  by  the 
ninth  article  of  the  military  convention,  an- 
nexed to  the  present  treaty ;  and  his  majesty 
the  King  of  France  renounces  for  himself,  j 
his  heirs,  and  successors  for  ever,  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  which  he  has 
hitherto  exercised  over  the  said  fortresses, 
places,  and  districts. 

3.  The  fortifications  of  Huningen  having 
been  constantly  an  object  of  uneasiness  to 
the  town  of  Basle,  the  high  contracting 
parties,  in  order  to  give  to  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy a  new  proof  of  their  good- will,  and 
of  their  solicitude  for  its  welfare,  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Huningen;  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment engages,  from  the  same  motive, 
not  to  re-establish  them  at  any  time,  and 
not  to  replace  them  by  other  fortifications, 
at  a  distance  of  less  than  that  of  three 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Basle.  The  neu- 
trality of  Switserland  shall  be  extended  to 
the  territory  situated  to  the  north  of  a  line 
to  be  drawn  from  Ugine,  that  town  being 
included  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Annacy, 
by  Faverge,  as  far  as  Lecheraine,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  lake  of  Bourget,  as  far  as  the 
Rhone,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  extended 
to  the  provinces  of  Chablais  and  of  Fauciguy, 
by  the  ninety-second  article  of  the  final  act 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

4.  The  pecuniary  part  of  the  indemnity 
to  be  furnished  by  France  to  the  allied 
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powers,  is  fixed  at  the  sum  of  700  millions 
of  francs.  The  mode,  the  periods,  and  the 
guarantees  for  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  convention, 
which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the 
present  treaty. 

5.  The  state  of  uneasiness  and  of  fer-  j 
mentation  which,  after  so  many  violent 
convulsions,  and  particularly  after  the  last  I 
catastrophe,  France  must  still  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  paternal  intentions  of 
her  king,  and  the  advantages  secured  to  ; 
every  class  of  his  subjects  by  the  constitn-  ' 
tional  charter,  requiring,  for  the  security  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  certain  measures  of 
precaution  and  of  temporary  guarantee,  it 
has  been  judged  indispensable  to  occupy, 
during  a  fixed  time,  by  corps  of  allied  troops, 
certain  military  positions  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  under  the  express  reserve, 
that  such  occupation  shall  in  no  way  preju- 
dice the  sovereignty  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  nor  the  state  of  possession,  such  as 
it  is  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  present 
treaty.    The  number  of  these  troops  shall 
not  exceed  150,000  men.  The  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  army  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  allied  powers.    This  army  shall  occupy 
the  fortresses  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Bou- 
chain,  Cambray,  Le  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge, 
Landrecies,  Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet,  with  : 
Charlemont,  Mezieres,  Sedan,  Montmedy, 
Thionvillc,  Longwy,  Bitsche,  and  the  Me-  j 
du-pont  of  Fort  Louis.  As  the  maintenance  1 
of  the  army  destined  for  this  service  is  to  be 
provided  by  France,  a  special  convention 
shall  regulate  everything  which  may  relate 
to  that  object.    This  convention,  which 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  present 
treaty,  shall  also  regulate  the  relations  of 
the  army  of  occupation  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  country.    The  . 
utmost  extent  of  the  duration  of  this  mili- 
tary occupation  is  fixed  at  five  years.  It 
may  terminate  before  that  period,'  if  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  allied  sovereigns,  after 
having,  in  concert  with  his  majesty  the 
King  of  France,  maturely  examined  their 
reciprocal  situation  and  interests,  and  the  , 
progress  which  shall  have  been  made  in 
France  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  shall   agree  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  motives  which  led  them  to  that 
measure  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  whaterer 
may  be  the  result  of  this  deliberation,  all 
the"  fortresses  and  positions  occupied  by  the 
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allied  troops  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  five  1 
years,  be  evacuated  without  further  delay, 
and  given  up  to  his  most  Christian  majesty, 
or  to  his  heirs  and  successors. 

6.  The  foreign  troops,  not  forming  part 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  shall  evacuate 
the  French  territory  within  the  term  fixed 
by  the  ninth  article  of  the  military  conven- 
tion annexed  to  the  present  treaty. 

7.  In  all  countries  which  shall  change 
sovereigns,  as  well  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty  as  of  the  arrangements  which  are  to 
be  made  in  consequence  thereof,  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
inhabitants,  natives  or  foreigners,  of  what- 
ever condition  and  nation  they  may  be,  to 
dispose  of  their  property,  if  they  should 
think  fit  to  do  so,  and  to  retire  to  whatever 
country  they  may  choose. 

8.  All  the  dispositions  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  relative  to 
the  countries  ceded  by  that  treaty,  shall 
equally  apply  to  the  several  territories  and 
districts  ceded  by  the  present  treaty. 

9.  The  high  contracting  parties  have 
caused  representation  to  be  made  of  the 
different  claims  arising  out  of  non-execu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  and  following  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  as 
well  as  of  the  additional  articles  of  that 
treaty,  signed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  desiring  to  render  more  efficacious 
the  stipulations  made  thereby,  and  having 
determined,  by  two  separate  conventions, 
the  line  to  be  pursued  on  each  side  for  that 
purpose,  the  said  two  conventions,  as  an- 
nexed to  the  present  treaty,  shall,  in  order 
to  secure  the  complete  execution  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  herein. 

10.  All  prisoners  taken  during  the  hos- 
tilities, as  well  as  all  hostages  which  may 
have  been  carried  off  or  given,  shall  be 
restored  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The 
same  shall  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
prisoners  taken  previously  to  the  treaty  of 
the  30th  of  May,  1814,  and  who  shall  not 
already  have  been  restored. 

11.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  30th  of 
May,  1814,  and  the  final  act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  of  the  9th  of  June,  1815,  are 
confirmed,  and  shall  be  maintained  in  all 
such  of  their  enactments  which  shall  not 
have  been  modified  by  the  articles  of  the 
present  treaty. 

12.  The  present  treaty,  with  the  conven- 


I  tions  annexed  thereto,  shall  be  ratified  in 
one  act,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof, 
the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereunto  the 
seals  of  their  arms.  Done  at  Paris,  this 
20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1815. 

(L.S.)  Castlbreagh.  (L.S.)  Richelieu. 
(L.S.)  Wellington. 

Additional  Article.—"  The  high  contract- 
ing powers,  sincerely  desiring  to  give  effect 
to  the  measures  with  which  they  occupied 
themselves  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  rela- 
tive to  the  complete  and  universal  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave-trade ;  and  having 
already,  each  in  his  respective  states,  pro- 
hibited, without  instruction,  their  colonies 
and  subjects  from  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  this  traffic,  engage  to  unite  again  all  their 
efforts  to  ensure  the  final  success  of  the 
principles  which  they  have  proclaimed  in 
the  declaration  of  the  4th  of  February,  1815, 
and  to  concert,  without  loss  of  time,  by  their 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  most  efficacious  measures  to  obtain  the 
entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  traffic  so 
odious  and  so  highly  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  religion  and  of  nature.  The  present  ad- 
ditional article  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word, 
in  the  treaty  of  this  day.  It  shall  be  com- 
prehended in  the  ratification  of  the  said 
treaty.  In  testimony  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  affiled 
to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms." 

The  same  day,  in  the  same  place,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  the  same  treaty,  as  well 
as  the  conventions  and  articles  annexed  to 
it,  was  signed  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Prussia,  and  France 
and  Russia. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  evacuated  by  the 
allied  troops  in  the  early  part  of  December. 
On  the  30th  November,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington issued  the  following  valedictory 
address  to  that  portion  of  the  troops  who 
were  about  to  quit  the  French  territory : — 
"G.O.  Paris,  30th  Nov.  1815. 

"  1.  On  breaking  up  the  army,  which  the 
field-marshal  has  had  the  honour  of  com- 
manding, he  begs  leave '  again  to  return 
thanks  to  the  general  officers,  and  the 
officers  and  troops,  for  their  uniform  good 
conduct. 

"2.  In  the  late  short  but  memorable 
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campaign,  they  have  given  proof  to  the 
world  that  they  possess,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, all  the  good  qualities  of  soldiers ;  and 
the  field-marshal  is  happy  to  be  able  to  ap- 
plaud their  regular  good  conduct  in  their 
camps  and  cantonments,  not  less  than  when 
engaged  in  the  field. 

"  3.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  destina- 
tion of  these  brave  troops,  of  which  the 
field-marshal  now  takes  his  leave,  he  trusts 
that  every  individual  will  believe,  that  he 
will  ever  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  their 
honour  and  welfare,  and  will  always  be 
happy  to  promote  either." 

In  1817,  one-fifth,  or  30,000  men  of  the 
army  of  occupation  were  withdrawn  from 
the  French  territory ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
congress  assembled  (September,  1818)  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  that  army  quitted  France,  and  delivered 
up  the  fortress  on  the  20th  of  the  follow- 
ing November ;  but  the  French  government 
was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional 730,000,000  francs  as  an  indemnity 
for  French  spoliation  in  the  conquered 
countries. 

On  the  final  evacuation  of  France  by  the 
army  of  occupation,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton issued  his  last  valedictorv  address : — 

"G.O.       Cambray,  10th' Nov.,  1818. 

"6.  On  the  return  to  England  of  the 
troops  which  have  so  long  served  under  the 
command  of  the  field-marshal,  he  again 
returns  his  thanks  for  their  uniform  good 
conduct,  during  which  they  have  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

"  7.  The  field-marshal  has,  in  another 
order  addressed  to  the  army  of  occupation  at 
large,  expressed  his  sentiments  regarding 
the  conduct  of,  and  his  obligation  to,  gen- 
eral officers  and  officers  of  that  army.  These 
are  especially  due  to  the  general  officers 
and  officers  of  the  British  contingent;  and 
he  begs  tbcm  to  accept  his  best  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  example  they  have  given 
to  others  by  their  good  conduct,  and  for  the 
support  and  assistance  they  have  invariably 
afforded  him  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  army. 

"  8.  After  a  service  of  ten  years'  duration, 
almost  without  interruption  with  the  same 


officers  and  troops,  the  field-marshal  sepa- 
rates from  them  with  regret ;  but  he  trusts 
that  they  will  believe  that  he  will  never 
cease  to  feel  a  concern  for  their  honour  and 
interest." 

"  G.O.  Paris,  1st  Dec,  1818. 

"  1.  The  field-marshal  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  publishing  to  the  troops  which  have 
lately  served  under  his  command  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
commander-in-chief,  conveying  the  prince- 
regent's  gracious  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct while  serving  in  France : — 

"  '  Horse-Guards,  27th  Nov.,  1818. 

"  *  My  Lord  Duke,— The  army  of  occupa- 
tion having  finally  removed  from  France,  I 
have  the  prince-regent's  commands  to  convey 
to  your  grace  the  thanks  of  his  royal  highness 
for  the  discipline  and  good  order  which  have 
been  so  successfully  maintained,  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  army  during  the 
period  it  has  been  stationed  in  that  country. 

" '  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  ad- 
dress your  grace,  by  command  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  language  of  just  commendation 
of  the  brilliant  victories  achieved  under  the 
guidance  of  your  genius ;  but  though  the 
events  of  peace  do  not  furnish  the  grounds 
for  conveying  the  warmth  of  expression 
which  a  sense  of  the  distinguished  actions 
of  warfare  so  strongly  call  forth,  yet  the 
conduct  of  the  army  while  stationed  in  the 
country  of  their  former  enemy,  where  the 
discipline  and  good  order  established  by 
your  grace  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  British  arms  in  the  view  of  surrounding 
nations,  cannot  fail  to  draw  forth  the  prince- 
regent's  cordial  approbation  and  thanks,  as 
well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  to  your 
grace  and  to  them. 

'"Iam  commanded  to  request  that  your 
grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  these  senti- 
ments known  to  the  general  and  other  offi- 
cers who  have  been  under  your  command, 
in  any  manner  you  may  think  proper. 
"  '  I  am,  &c., 

" '  Frederick, 
" '  Commander-in-chief. 

"'Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, K.G.' " 
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[TRIAL  OF  LABEDOYERE. 


LABEDOYERE  AND  NEY  ARE  TRIED 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  the  French 
capital,  Louis  XVIII.  was  urgently  besieged 
by  the  victorious  royalists  to  execute  ven- 
geance against  the  authors  of  the  plot  which 
had  involved  the  country  in  all  the  horrors 
of  war.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to 
Fouche'  to  draw  up  the  list  of  proscriptions; 
and  on  the  24th  of  July,  1815,  a  royal  ordi- 
I  nance  was  issued,  which  named  fifty-seven  in- 
i  dividuals  who  were  not  entitled  to  be  included 
in  the  general  amnesty ;  but  nineteen  only 
of  these  were  pointed  at  as  liable  to  be 
punished  capitally,  or  tried  before  a  military 
tribunal.*  The  first  name  on  the  doomed 
list  was  that  of  Ney;  the  second,  Labe- 
doyere. Both  Ney  and  Labedoyere  had 
got  timely  warning  of  their  danger;  and 
passports  and  money  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  Talleyrand  and  FoucW,  to  enable 
them  to  retire  from  France.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  two  latter  had  good 
reasons  for  wishing  them  out  of  the  way. 
Labedoyere  accompanied  the  army,  and  re- 
mained with  it  some  days  behind  the  Loire ; 
but  after  a  short  time,  having  returned  to 
Paris  in  disguise,  he  was  arrested  and  handed 
over  to  a  council  of  war.  On  the  12  th  of 
August  he  was  brought  to  trial,  charged 
with  treason,  rebellion,  and  for  seducing  his 
troops  from  their  duty.  It  was  proved  that 
on  Buonaparte's  return,  he  was  sent  to 
Grenoble  to  oppose  the  cx-emperor,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  had  raised  the  cry  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur,"  and  the  standard  of 
Buonaparte,  and  called  upon  his  soldiers  to 
revolt.  In  his  defence,  he  said  he  might 
have  been  misled  by  false  ideas  of  honour, 
but  he  denied  that  he  had  been  connected 
with  any  plot  that  preceded  the  return  of 
Buonaparte.  He  said — "  If  on  this  im- 
portant day  my  life  alone  were  compro- 
mised, I  should  abandon  myself  to  the 
encouraging  idea  that  he  who  has  sometimes 
led  brave  men  to  death,  would  know  how  to 
march  to  death  himself  like  a  brave  man ; 
and  I  should  not  detain  you.  But  my 
honour  is  attacked  as  well  as  my  life,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  defend  it,  because  it  does  not 
belong  to  me  alone;  a  wife,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  has  a  right  to  demand  an  ac- 
count of  it  from  me.    Shall  my  son,  when 

*  The  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  delivered 
to  the  proper  military  tribunals  for  immediate  trial, 
and  who  were  liable  to  be  punished  capitally,  were — 
Marshal  Ney,  Labedoyere,  the  two  brothers  Lal'e- ' 

vol.  ii.  n 


AND  SHOT— ESCAPE  OF  LAVALETTE. 

reason  comes  to  enlighten  him,  blush  at  his 
inheritance?  I  feel  strength  enough  to 
resist  the  most  terrible  attacks,  if  I  am  able 
to  say,  honour  is  untouched !  I  may  have 
been  deceived ;  misled  by  illusions,  by  recol- 
lections, by  false  ideas  of  honour;  it  is 
possible  that  country  spoke  a  chimerical 
language  to  my  heart.  Appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment,  I  wished  only  to  occupy  my- 
self in  my  military  duties.  I  wished,  above 
all,  to  inspire  my  soldiers  with  an  esprit  de 
corps.  Never  should  I  have  attempted  to 
make  them  forget  the  warrior  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory ;  but  I  know  also 
the  names  of  exploits  of  the  great  men  who 
have  rendered  the  family  of  the  Bourbons 
illustrious,  and  I  should  have  made  it  a 
duty  and  pleasure  to  teach  them  to  my 
troops.  I  do  not  conceal  that  I  set  off  with 
sad  presentiments,  but  Napoleon  was  far 
from  my  thoughts.  I  had  foreseen  that 
France,  untouched  and  united,  would  re- 
sume for  three  months,  under  a  new  regime, 
a  political  attitude.  I  had  not  foreseen 
this  coalition  of  all  Europe,  against  which 
the  army,  protector  of  the  territory,  would 
again  fight  under  Buonaparte.  But  I  was 
a  victim  to  a  vague  uneasiness,  of  which, 
nevertheless,  I  could  explain,  and  perhaps 
justify,  the  cause.  Ah !  if  my  voice  could 
have  that  solemn  character  which,  they  say, 
the  feeblest  accents  assume  in  the  moment 
of  death,  my  reflections  might  still  be  useful 
to  futurity !  I  confess  with  grief  my  error, 
I  confess  it  with  anguish  when  I  cast  my 
eyes  on  my  country.  My  fault  consisted  in 
having  misunderstood  the  intentions  of  the 
king,  and  his  return  has  opened  my  eyes. 
I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  constitution  completed,  and 
France,  still  a  great  nation,  united  around 
its  king.  But  I  have  shed  my  blood  for 
my  country ;  and  I  wish  to  persuade  myself 
that  my  death,  preceded  by  the  abjuration 
of  my  errors,  may  be  useful  to  France ;  that 
my  name  will  not  be  held  in  detestation, 
and  that  when  my  son  may  be  of  an  age  to 
serve  his  country,  he  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  his  father's  name."  Labedoyere  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  die.  His 
wife,  attired  in  mourning,  got  an  opportu- 

mand,  Drouet,  D'Erlon,  Lefebvre  Desnouttea,  Ameile 
[  Hraffer,  Gilly,  Mouton,  Duvernet,  Grouchy,  Clause], 
Dcvillc,  Bcitraud,  Drouot,  Cambronne,  Lavalette, 
<  and  Rovigo. 
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nity  of  throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  raised  her  voice  to  call  for  pardon. 
Louis  replied  in  compassionate  language, 
that  it  was  painful  to  reject  her  prayer,  but 
France  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
man  who  had  brought  upon  her  a  renewal 
of  the  scourges  of  war.  He  promised  his 
protection  to  the  supplicant  and  her  child. 
Labedoyero  waa  allowed  an  appeal  to  a 
court  of  revision.  By  that  body  the  judg- 
ment was  confirmed,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  die  the  same  evening.  Led  to  the  plain 
of  Grenelle,  he  received  on  his  knees  the 
benediction  of  his  confessor;  when,  rising, 

•  In  justice  to  the  military  fame  of  Marshal  Ney, 
we  give  his  letter  entire : — 

A  Letter  from  the  Prince  of  the  Motktca  (Mar- 
thai  Ney)  to  hit  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Otranto. — 
"  M.  le  Due, — The  most  false  and  defamatory  report* 
hare  been  publicly  circulated  for  tome  days,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  which  I  have  pursued  during  this 
short  and  unfortunate  campaign.  The  journals  have 
repeated  these  odious  calumnies,  and  appear  to  lend 
them  credit.  After  having  fought  during  twenty- 
five  years  for  my  country,  after  having  shed  my 
blood  for  its  glory  and  independence,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  accuse  me  of  treason,  and  maliciously  to 
mark  me  out  to  the  people,  and  the  army  itself,  as 
the  author  of  the  disaster  it  has  just  experienced. 
Compelled  to  break  silence,  while  it  is  always  pain- 
ful to  speak  of  oneself,  and  particularly  to  repel 
calumnies,  I  address  myself  to  you,  sir,  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  provisional  government,  in  order  to  lay 
before  you  a  brief  and  faithful  relation  of  the  events 
I  have  witnessed.  On  the  11th  of  J  une,  I  received 
an  order  from  the  minister  of  war  to  repair  to  the 
imperial  head-quarters.  1  had  no  command,  and  no  in- 
formation upon  the  forceand  composition  of  the  army. 
Neither  the  emperor  nor  his  minister  had  given  me 
any  previous  hint  from  which  I  could  anticipate  that 
I  should  be  employed  in  the  present  campaign;  I 
was  consequently  taken  unprepared,  without  horses, 
without  equipage,  and  without  money,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  necessary  expenses  of  my 
journey.  I  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Laon,  on  the 
13th  at  Avesnes,  and  on  the  14th  at  Beaumont.  I 
purchased  in  this  last  city  two  horses  from  the 
Duke  of  Treviso,  with  which  I  proceeded  on  the 
15th  to  Charleroi,  accompanied  by  my  first  aide- 
de-camp,  the  only  officer  I  had  with  me.  I  arrived 
at  the  moment  when  the  enemy,  attacked  by  our 
light  troops,  waa  retreating  upon  Fleurus  and  Go*, 
seliet.  The  emperor  immediately  ordered  me  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  1st  and  2nd  corps  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-generals  d'Erlon  and 
Keille,  of  the  divisions  of  light  cavalry  of  Lieute- 
nant-general Fire,  of  the  division  of  light  cavalry  of 

i  the  guard,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-gen- 
erals Lefebvre  Desnouettes  and  Colbert,  and  of  two 
divisions  of  cavalry  of  Count  Valmy,  forming  alto- 

i  pother  eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  four  of  cavalry. 
With  these  troop*,  a  part  of  which  only  I  had,  as 
yet,  under  my  immediate  command,  I  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  forced  him  to  evacuate  Gosselies,  Frasnea, 
Millet,  and  Heppiegnies.  There  1  took  up  a  posi- 
tion for  the  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st 
corps,  which  was  still  at  Marchiennes,  and  which  did 
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[  without  waiting  for  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged, 
be  threw  open  his  bosom  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  be  his  executioners,  and  called  to 
them,  "  Be  sure  you  do  not  miss  me."  They 
fired,  and  he  was  in  a  moment  lifeless. 

The  next  person  of  note  who  was  brought 
to  trial  was  Marshal  Ney.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  be  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where,  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Otranto  descriptive  of  that  celebrated  battle,  1 
in  which  he  cleared  himself  from  the  impu- 
tations which  had  been  cast  upon  him  in 
the  bulletin  published  by  Napoleon.* 

not  join  me  until  the  following  day.  On  the  16th,  I 
w  as  ordered  to  attack  the  English  in  their  position  < 
at  Les  Quatre  Bras.  We  advanced  towards  the  j 
enemy  with  an  enthusiasm  difficult  to  be  described. 
Nothing  could  resist  our  impetuosity.  The  battle 
became  general,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, when,  at  the  moment  that  I  intended  to  bring  ■ 
up  the  1st  corps  of  infantry,  which  had  been  left  by  | 
me  in  reserve  at  Frasnea,  I  learned  that  the  emperor 
had  disposed  of  it  without  acquainting  me  of  the  * 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  division  of  Girard, 
of  the  2nd  corps,  that  he  might  direct  them  upon 
St.  Am  and,  and  to  strengthen  his  left  wing,  which 
was  warmly  engaged  with  the  Prussians.  The 
shock  which  this  intelligence  gave  confounded  roe- 
Having  now  under  my  command  only  three  divisions, 
instead  of  eight,  upon  which  I  calculated,  I  waa 
obliged  to  renounce  the  hopes  of  victory ;  and,  in  | 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  intre-  ; 
pidity  and  devotion  of  my  troops,  I  could  not  do  ; 
more  than  maintain  myself  in  my  position  till  the 
close  of  the  day.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  1st  corps 
was  returned  to  me  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  had 
been  of  no  service.  Thus  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  men  were  absolutely  ]wralysed,  and  were 
idly  paraded,  during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  from  . 
the  right  to  the  left,  and  the  left  to  the  right,  with- 
out firing  a  shot  I  cannot  help  suspending  these  | 
details  for  a  moment  to  call  your  attention  to  all 
the  melancholy  consequences  of  this  false  move- 
ment, and,  in  general,  of  the  bad  disposition  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  By  what  fatality,  for  ex- 
ample,  did  the  emperor,  instead  of  directing  all  his 
forces  against  Lord  Wellington,  who  would  have 
been  taken  unawares,  and  could  not  have  resisted, 
consider  this  attack  as  secondary  ?  How  could  the 
emperor,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sambre,  conceive 
it  possible  to  fight  two  battles  on  the  same  day  f  It 
was  to  oppose  forces  double  ours,  and  to  do  what 
the  military  men  who  were  witnesses  of  it  can 
scarcely  yet  comprehend.  Instead  of  this,  had  be 
left  a  corps  of  observation  to  watch  the  Prussians, 
and  marched  with  his  most  powerful  masses  to  sup- 
port me,  the  English  army  would,  undoubtedly, 
nave  been  destroyed  between  Les  Quatre  Bra*  and 
Genappe;  and  that  position,  which  separated  the 
two  allied  armies,  being  once  in  our  power,  would 
have  afforded  the  emperor  an  opportunity  of  out- 
flanking the  right  of  the  Prussians,  and  of  crushing 
them  in  their  turn.  The  general  opinion  in  France, 
and  especially  in  the  army,  was,  that  the  emperor 
would  nave  bent  his  whole  efforts  to  annihilate  first 
the  English  army ;  and  circumstances  were  favour- 
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Marshal  Ney  had  been  urged  by  Talley- 
rand and  Fouche  to  leave  France  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  Talleyrand  got  his 

:  able  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  project :  but 
I  fate  ordered  it  otherwise.  On  the  17th,  the  army 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Mont  St  Jean.  On 
the  18th,  the  battle  began  at  one  o'clock,  and 
1  though  the  bulletin  which  details  it  makes  no  roen- 
|  tion  of  me,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention 
1  that  I  was  engaged  in  it.  Lieutenant-general  Count 
1  Drouot  has  already  spoken  of  that  battle  in  the 
house  of  peers.  His  narration  is  accurate,  with  the 
exception  of  some  important  facts  wiiich  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence,  or  of  which  he  was  ignorant, 
and  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  declare.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  moat  frightful 
carnage  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  General  Le- 
bedoyere  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  the  em- 
peror, that  Marshal  Grouchy  had  arrived  on  our 
right,  and  attacked  the  left  of  the  English  and  Prus- 
sians united.  This  general  officer,  in  riding  along 
the  lines,  spread  this  intelligence  among  the  soldiers, 
whose  courage  and  devotion  remained  unshaken, 
and  who  gave  new  proofs  of  them  at  that  moment, 
in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which  they  experienced. 
Immediately  after,  what  was  my  astonishment,  I 
should  rather  say  indignation,  when  I  learned,  that 
so  far  from  Marshal  Grouchy  having  arrived  to  sup- 
port us,  as  the  whole  army  had  been  assured,  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  attacked 
our  extreme  right,  and  forced  it  to  retire.  Whether 
the  emperor  was  deceived  as  to  the  time  when  the 
marshal  could  support  him,  or  whether  the  march  of 
the  marshal  was  retarded  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
longer  than  was  calculated  upon,  the  fact  is,  that 
at  the  moment  when  his  arrival  was  announced  to 
us,  he  was  only  at  Wavre  upon  the  Dyle,  which  to 
us  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  field  of  battle.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I 
saw  four  regiments  of  the  middle  guard,  conducted 
by  the  emperor,  arriving.  With  these  troops  he 
wished  to  renew  the  attack,  and  to  penetrate  the 
centre  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  me  to  lead  them 
oo ;  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  all  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity ;  but  this  body  of  troops  was  too 
weak  to  resist,  for  a  long  time,  the  forces  opposed 
to  it  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  soon  necessary  to 
renounce  the  hope  which  this  attack  had  for  a  few 
moments  inspired.  General  Friant  had  been  struck 
with  a  hall  by  my  side,  and  I  myself  had  my  horse 
killed,  and  fell  under  it.  The  brave  men  who  will 
return  from  this  terrible  battle  will,  I  hope,  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  they  saw  me  on  foot  with  sword 
in  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  that  I 
only  quitted  toe  scene  of  carnage  among  the  last, 
and  at  the  moment  when  retreat  could  no  longer 
be  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prussians 
continued  their  offensive  movements,  and  our  right 
sensibly  retired;  the  English  advanced  in  their 
turn.  There  remained  to  us  still  four  squares  of  the 
old  guard  to  protect  the  retreat.  These  brave  gre- 
nadiers, the  choice  of  the  army,  forced  successively 
to  retire,  yielded  ground  foot  by  foot,  till  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  they  were  almost  annihilated. 
From  that  moment  a  retrograde  movement  was 
declared,  and  the  army  formed  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused mass.  There  was  not,  however,  a  total  rout, 
nor  the  cry  of  tauvc  qui  peut,  as  has  been  calumni- 
ously  stated  in  the  bulletin.  As  for  myself,  con- 
stantly in  the  rear-guard,  which  I  followed  on  foot, 
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I  fictitious  passport,  countersigned  by  the 
commander  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland.    His  capture  waa 

having  all  my  horses  killed,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
covered  with  contusions,  and  having  no  longer 
strength  to  march,  I  owe  my  life  to  a  corporal,  who 
supported  me  on  the  road,  and  did  not  abandon  toe 
during  the  retreat.  At  eleven  at  night  I  found 
Lieutenant-general  Lcfebvre  Desnouettes;  and  one 
of  his  officers,  Major  Schmidt,  had  the  generosity  to 
give  me  the  only  horse  that  remained  to  him.  In 
this  manner  I  arrived  at  Marchienne-au-Pont  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alone,  without  any 
officers  of  my  staff,  ignorant  of  what  had  become  of 
the  emperor,  who  before  the  end  of  the  battle  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  who,  I  was  allowed  to 
believe,  might  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner. 
General  Pamphele  Lacroix,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
2nd  corps,  whom  I  found  in  this  city,  having  told 
me  that  the  emperor  was  at  Charleroi,  I  was  led  to 
suppose  that  his  majesty  was  going  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  Marshal  Grouchy**  corps,  to  cover  the 
Sambre,  and  to  facilitate  to  the  troops  the  means 
of  rallying  towards  Avesnes,  and,  with  this  persua- 
sion, l  went  to  Beaumont;  but  parties  of  cavalry 
following  on  too  near,  and  having  already  inter- 
cepted the  roads  of  Muuheuge  and  Philippeville,  I 
became  sensible  of  the  total  impossibility  of  arrest- 
ing a  single  soldier  on  that  point  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  victorious  enemy.  I  continued  my 
march  upon  Avesnes,  where  I  could  obtain  no  in- 
telligence of  what  had  become  of  the  emperor.  In 
this  state  of  matters,  having  no  knowledge  of  his 
majesty  nor  of  the  major-general,  confusion  increas- 
ing every  moment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fragments  of  regiments  of  the  guard  and  of  the  line, 
every  one  followed  his  own  inclination,  I  determined 
immediately  to  go  to  Paris  by  St.  Quentin,  to  dis- 
close, as  quickly  as  possible,  the  true  state  of  affairs 
to  the  minister  of  war,  that  he  might  send  to  the 
army  some  fresh  troops,  and  take  the  measures 
which  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  At  mv 
arrival  at  Bourget,  three  leagues  from  Paris,  1 
learned  that  the  emperor  had  passed  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such,  M.  le  Due,  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  calamitous  campaign.  Now  I  ask  those 
who  have  survived  this  fine  ana  numerous  army,  how 
I  can  be  accused  of  the  disasters  of  which  it  has 
been  the  victim,  and  of  which  your  military  annals 
furnish  no  example  ?  I  have,  it  is  said,  betrayed  my 
country — I  who,  to  serve  it,  have  shown  a  seal 
which  I  perhaps  have  carried  to  an  extravagant 
height :  but  this  calumny  is  supported  by  no  fact, 
by  no  circumstance.  But  how  can  these  odious 
reports,  which  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  be  ar- 
rested ?  If,  in  the  researches  which  I  could  make 
on  this  subject,  I  did  not  fear  almost  as  much  to 
discover  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  I  should  say, 
that  all  was  a  tendency  to  convince  that  I  have  been 
unworthily  deceived,  and  that  it  is  attempted  to 
cover,  with  the  pretence  of  treason,  the  faults  and 
extravagancies  of  this  campaign ;  faults  which  have 
not  been  avowed  in  the  bulletins  that  have  appeared, 
and  against  which  I  have  in  vain  raised  that  voice 
of  truth  which  I  will  yet  cause  to  resound  in  the 
house  of  peers.  I  expect,  from  the  candour  of  your 
excellency,  and  from  your  indulgence  to  me,  you 
will  cause  this  letter  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal, 
and  give  it  the  greatest  possible  publicity. — Mar- 
shal Prince  of  Moskwa." 
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much  desired  by  many  royalists ;  and  one 
Locard,  a  prefect  of  police,  had  the  fortune 
to  discover  him  in  a  mean  auberge,  situated 
in  the  Cantal,  in  the  wildest  part  of  old 
Auvergne,  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
regions  in  France.  .  Ney  was  discovered 
through  his  wearing  a  magnificent  sabre, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Napo- 
leon on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  He 
was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the 
Abbaye.  He  was  examined  by  a  prefect  of 
police,  when  his  answers  are  described  to 
have  been  incoherent  and  strange.  He 
spoke  of  the  13th  of  March  as  that  fatal 
day  when  he  lost  his  head ;  that  he  had  been 
dragged  into  the  plot,  and  could  not  help  it. 
A  question  was  raised,  whether  he  should 
be  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  or  by  a 
court-martial.  The  decision  was  that  he 
should  be  tried  before  the  latter,  as  his 
name  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of 
peers,  since  his  defection  from  the  royal 
cause.  Marshal  Moncey,  who  was  president 
of  that  court,  declined  to  preside  or  to 
attend  on  the  trial.*  That  office  was,  in 
consequence,  filled  by  Marshal  Jourdain, 
who  had  commanded  for  Joseph  Buonaparte 
at  Vittoria;  marshals  Massena,  Augereau, 
and  Mortier,  with  generals  Gazan,  Clapa- 
rede,  and  Villette,  and  Field-marshal  Grund- 
ner,  were  members  of  the  court.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisted  that  the 
court  was  not  competent  to  try  a  case  like 
that,  and  a  majority  of  its  members  decided 
that  the  objection  was  good,  and  that  the 
offending  marshal  could  only  he  called 
upon  to  answer  for  his  alleged  treason 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  which  took  place  on  the  9th 
of  November,  two  days  afterwards,  the  act 
of  accusation  and  the  royal  ordinance  were 
presented  to  the  chamber  by  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  who,  addressing  the  peers,  said — 
"  It  is  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  king 
that  we  discharge  this  duty — it  is  in  the 
name  of  France,  long  indignant,  and  now 
stupified ;  it  is  even  in  the  name  of  Europe 
that  we  at  once  conjure  and  require  you  to 
undertake  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney*  We 
accuse  him  before  you  of  high  treason  and 
crimes  against  the  state.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  owes  to  the  world  a  conspicuous 
reparation ;  and  it  should  be  prompt  if  it  is 
to  be  effectual.  The  king's  ministers  are 
obliged  to  say  that  this  decision  of  the 

•  In  consequence  of  Marshal  Moncer's  refusal  to 
attend  on  the  trio],  he  was  punished  by  three  months' 


council  of  war  has  become  a  triumph  to  the 
factions.  We  conjure  you,  then,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  king  require  you,  in  terms 
of  the  ordinance  of  his  majesty,  to  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney."  The  trial 
proceeded  accordingly,  MM.  Berryer  and 
Dupin  being  the  advocates  for  the  defence. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  advocates  of  Ney 
to  deny  the  facts  proved  against  him  in 
reference  to  his  betrayal  of  the  cause  of 
Louis ;  in  fact,  the  most  important  of  them 
were  admitted  by  himself.  They  therefore 
confined  their  defence  of  the  accused  to  the 
protection  afforded  him  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  convention  entered  into  by 
the  allied  generals  at  St.  Cloud,  for  the 
capitulation  of  Paris.  Marshal  Davoutt, 
General  Guillimont,  and  M.  Bignon,  de- 
posed that  this  article  was  intended  to  cover 
the  military  as  well  as  the  ordinary  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris.  Marshal  Davoust  said— 
"  I  added  to  the  convention  articles  relative 
to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property,  and  I 
specially  charged  the  commission  to  break 
off  the  conferences  if  these  were  not  rati- 
fied." Upon  this  evidence  being  given, 
Marshal  Ney  exclaimed— "  The  declaration 
was  so  protecting,  that  it  was  upon  that  I 
relied.  Without  it,  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
I  would  not  have  preferred  dying  sword  in 
baud?  It  is  in  contradiction  to  this  capitu- 
lation that  I  was  arrested,  and  it  was  on 
the  faith  of  it  I  remained  in  France." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  counsel 
of  the  accused,  the  court  held  that  they 
could  listen  to  no  defence  founded  on  the 
military  convention  of  July  3rd,  as  the 
convention  was  concluded  between  foreign 
generals  and  a  provisional  government  not 
emanating  from  the  king,  and  to  which  he 
was  an  entire  stranger;  so  much  so,  that  in 
twenty-two  days  after  the  convention,  he 
signed  an  ordinance,  directing  that  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  should  be  brought  to 
trial,  and  this  ordinance  was  signed  by  the 
minister  who  had  been  president  of  the 
provisional  government.  Defeated  on  this 
point,  M.  Berryer  objected  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  no  longer  a  Frenchman.  He  said 
— "  My  client  is  not  only  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  laws — he  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  I  speak 
not  of  the  convention,  but  of  the  limits 
traced  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  Novem- 
bcr,  which  certainly  is  an  act  solemn  and 
legal,  which  we  may  invoke,  since  it  is  to 
that  we  owe  the  happy  peace  we  now  enjoy. 
The  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November,  in 
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tracing  a  new  line  round  France,  has  left 
on  the  right  Sarrebrnck,  the  country  of  the 
marshal.  The  marshal,  Frenchman  as  he 
j  is  in  heart,  is  no  longer  a  Frenchman  since 
the  treaty." 

Marshal  Ney,  much  affected,  and  with 
vehemence,  exclaimed  — "  Yes,  I  am  a 
Frenchman !  I  will  die  a  Frenchman !  I 
beg  his  excellency  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  Hitherto  my  defence  has  been  free; 
I  perceive  it  is  wished  to  render  it  other- 
wise. I  thank  my  counsel  for  what  they 
have  done,  and  are  ready  to  do ;  but  desire 
them  rather  to  cease  defending  me  at  all 
than  to  defend  me  imperfectly.  I  had 
rather  not  be  defended  at  all  than  have  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  defence.  I  am  accused 
against  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  they  will 
not  let  me  justify  myself.  I  will  act  like  Mo- 
reau !  I  appeal  to  Europe  and  to  posterity ! " 

The  President. — "  Gentlemen,  defenders 
of  the  accused,  continue  the  defence  by  con- 
fining yourselves  within  the  circle  marked 
out  for  you.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  appreciate  the  means  you  shall 
deem  to  be  most  suitable." 

Marshal  Ney. — "I  forbid  my  counsel 
from  saying  a  word  more.  Your  excellency 
will  give  what  orders  you  please.  The 
chamber  may  judge  me.  But  I  forbid  my 
counsel  to  speak,  unless  they  are  permitted 
to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  their 
power." 

A  profound  silence  reigned  for  a  short 
time  in  the  chamber. 

M.  Bellart,  after  a  conference  with  the 
king's  ministers,  rose. — "  We  have  a  right, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  refute  the  captious 
means  that  have  been  resorted  to;  but 
since  the  marshal  renounces  all  further  de- 
fence, we  renounce  the  right  of  reply.  I 
shall  now  present  the  requisition,  upon 
which  the  chamber  will  retire  to  deliberate. 
To  condemn  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  of 
France,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  to  the  penalty  declared  in  the 
said  dispositions,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  decree  of  the  12th  of  May,  1793." 

President.  —  "  Accused,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  the  application  of  the 
penalty?" 

Marshal  Ney  (rising  and  with  a  firm 
tone.) — "  Not  another  word,  my  lord." 

The  chamber,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock, 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December,  pro- 
nounced their  solemn  decision,  which  sen- 
tenced Ney  to  death.  In  favour  of  that 
sentence,  138  votes  had  been  given ;  against 


it,  22.  Of  the  minority,  seventeen  peers 
were  in  favour  of  transportation,  and  five 
declined  giving  any  vote. 

A  great  sensation  was  created  in  Paris 
by  the  decision  of  the  peers.  At  midnight, 
a  council  was  held  on  the  subject  at  the 
Tuileries,  at  which  some  of  the  members 
wished  that  a  reprieve  might  be  granted; 
but  the  king,  in  this  case,  could  see  no 
ground  for  mercy,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Ney  was  conducted  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  palace.  He 
was  taken  thither  in  a  hackney-coach,  from 
which,  having  descended,  a  detachment  of 
gens-d'armerie  and  two  platoons  of  veterans, 
appeared  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  He 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  with  the  courage 
of  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to  brave 
death.  He  advanced  a  step  towards  those 
who  were  to  fire,  and,  exclaiming  "Vive  la 
France!"  met  the  bullets  which  instantly 
numbered  him  with  the  dead. 

The  lady  of  the  unfortunate  marshal 
called  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  in- 
terfere in  favour  of  her  husband ;  insisting 
upon  it,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  his  grace 
was  bound  in  honour,  and  by  his  own 
act,  to  protect  her  husband.  The  duke  was 
reported,  by  her,  to  have  answered  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  course  of  justice.  To  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  sovereigns  she 
applied,  but  to  no  purpose.  Ney  himself 
also  wrote  to  Wellington,  stating  that  the 
treaty  of  Paris  ought  to  have  saved  him 
from  being  thus  dealt  with.  The  duke  re- 
ferred to  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  touch- 
ing nothing  political.  Madame  Ney  then 
published  an  incorrect  report  of  her  conver- 
sation with  the  duke.  Doing  this,  she 
quoted  the  12th  article  of  the  convention 
of  Paris,  which  drew  from  the  duke  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum,  dated  the  19th  of 
November,  and  which  explained  his  view  of 
the  capitulation,  clearly  proving  that,  under 
it,  Ney  could  not  be  exonerated : — 

"  Paris,  19th  Nov.,  1815. 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  Madame  la 
Marechale  Ney  should  have  thought  proper 
to  publish  in  print  parts  of  a  conversation 
which  she  is  supposed  to  have  had  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  she  omitted  to 
publish  that  which  is  a  much  better  record 
of  the  duke's  opinion  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  conversation  related,  viz.,  the 
duke's  letter  to  the  Marechal  Prince  de  la 
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Moskwa,  in  answer  to  the  marshal's  note 
to  his  grace.    That  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"  '  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
the  note  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the 
18th  of  November,  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  your  case. 
The  capitulation  of  Paris  of  the  3rd  July 
was  made  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  allied  British  and  Prussian  armies  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Prince  d'Eckmiihl, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  on 
the  other;  and  related  exclusively  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Paris.  The  object  of 
the  12th  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the  mili- 
tary authority  of  those  who  made  it,  towards 
any  persons  in  Paris  on  account  of  the 
offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  con- 
duct, or  their  political  opinions.  But  it 
was  never  intended,  and  could  not  be  in- 
tended, to  prevent  either  the  existing  French 
government,  under  whose  authority  the 
French  commander-in-chief  must  have 
acted,  or  any  French  government  which 
should  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in  this 
respect  as  it  might  deem  fit'  It  is  obvious 
from  this  letter  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, one  of  the  parties  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  considers  that  that  instrument  con- 
tains nothing  which  can  prevent  the  king 
from  bringing  Marshal  Ney  to  trial  in  such 
manner  as  his  majesty  may  think  proper. 
The  contents  of  the  capitulation  fully  con- 
firm the  justice  of  the  duke's  opinion.  It 
is  made  between  the  commanders-in-chief  of 
the  contending  armies  respectively;  and  the 
first  nine  articles  relate  solely  to  the  mode 
and  time  of  evacuation  of  Paris  by  the 
French  army,  and  of  the  occupation  by  the 
British  and  Prussian  armies. 

"  The  10th  article  provides  that  the  ex- 
isting authorities  shall  be  respected  by  the 
two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  allies ;  the 
1 1  th,  that  public  property  shall  be  respected, 
and  that  the  allies  shall  not  interfere  'en 
aucune  maniere  dans  leur  administration,  et 
dans  leur  gestion;'  and  the  12th  article 
states,  '  seront  pareillcment  respectees  les 
personnel  et  les  proprie'tes  particuheres ; 
les  habitans,  et,  en  general,  tons  les  individus 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  capitale,  continueront 
a  jonir  de  leurs  droits  et  liberte*s,  sans  pourvotr 
eires  inquiries  ni  recherches  en  rien  rela- 
tivement  aux  fonctions  qu'ils  occupent  ou 
auraient  occupies,  ou  a  leurs  conduites,  et  a 
leurs  opinions  politiques.' 

"  By  whom  were  these  private  properties 
and  persons  to  be  respected  ?   Bv  the  allied 
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generals  and  their  troops,  mentioned  in  the 
10th  and  11th  articles,  and  not  by  other 
parties  to  whom  the  convention  did  not 
relate  in  any  manner.  The  13th  article 
provides  that  'les  troupes  ctrangeres  shall 
not  obstruct  the  carriage  of  provisions  by 
land  or  water  to  the  capital.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  every  article  in  the  convention 
relates  exclusively  to  the  operations  of  the 
different  armies,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the 
allies  and  that  of  their  generals  when  they 
should  enter  Paris;  and,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  states  in  his  despatch  of  the  4th 
of  July,  with  which  he  transmitted  the  con- 
vention to  England,  it  '  decided  all  the 
military  points  then  existing  at  Paris,  and 
touched  nothing  political.'  But  it  appears 
clearly,  that  not  only  was  this  the  duke's 
opinion  of  the  convention  at  the  time  it  was 
signed,  but  likewise  the  opinion  of  Carnot, 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  of  every  other  person 
who  had  an  interest  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject. Carnot  says,  in  the  ExposS  de  la  Con- 
duite  Politique  de  M.  Carnot  (page  43),— 
'  II  fut  re*solu  d'envoyer  aux  generaux  Anglan 
et  Prussiens  une  commission  speciale  chargee 
de  leur  proposer  une  convention  purement 
militaire,  pour  la  remise  de  la  ville  de  Paris 
entre  leur  mains,  en  ecartant  toute  question 
politique,  puisqu  on  ne  pouvait  prejns-er 
quelles  seraieut  les  intentions  des  alii*'*?, 
lors  qu'ils  sentient  reunis.' 

"  It  appears  that  Marshal  Ney  fled  from 
Paris  in  disguise,  with  a  passport  given  to 
him  by  the  Duke  d'Otranto,  under  a  feigned 
name,  on  the  6th  of  July.  He  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  tenor  of 
the  12th  article  of  the  convention;  and  be 
must  then  have  known  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  who  made  it  that  it 
should  protect  him  from  the  measures  which 
the  king,  then  at  St.  Denis,  should  think 
proper  to  adopt  against  him.  But  if  Mar- 
shal Ney  could  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
intention  of  the  12th  article,  the  Duke 
d'Otranto  could  not,  as  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  provisional  government,  under  who« 
authority  the  Prince  d'Eckmiihl  must  have 
acted  when  he  signed  the  convention. 

"  Would  the  Duke  d'Otranto  have  given 
a  passport  under  a  feigned  name  to  Marshal 
Ney,  if  he  had  understood  the  12th  article 
as  giving  the  marshal  any  protection,  ex- 
cepting against  measures  of  severity  by  the 
two  commanders-in-chief?  Another  proof 
of  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Puke 
d'Otranto,  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of 
all  the  persons  most  interested  in  establish- 
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ing  the  meaning  now  attempted  to  be  given 
to  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  of  the 
3rd  of  July,  is  the  king's  proclamation  of 
|  the  12th  of  July,  by  which  nineteen  persons 
are  ordered  for  trial,  and  thirty-eight  per- 
sons are  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  reside 
in  particular  parts  of  France,  under  the  ob- 
servation and  superintendence  of  the  police, 
till  the  chambers  should  decide  upon  their 
fate.  Did  the  Duke  d'Otranto,  did  any  of 
the  persons  on  their  behalf,  even  then,  or 
now,  claim  for  them  the  protection  of  the 
12th  article  of  the  convention?  Certainly 
the  convention  was  then  understood,  as  it 
ought  to  be  understood  now,  vis.,  that  it 
was  exclusively  military,  and  was  never 
intended  to  bind  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment of  France,  or  any  government  which 
should  succeed  it.  Wellington." 

Referring  to  this  document,  Alison  says 
truly  and  eloquently — "  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  undoubtedly 
right :  the  capitulation  bound  him,  and  had 
been  observed  by  him ;  if  the  King  of 
France  violated  it,  that  was  the  affair  of 
that  monarch  and  his  ministers ;  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  a  victorious  foreign 
general,  in  military  possession  of  the  capital, 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  the  French  government.  In  private, 
it  is  said,  Wellington  exerted  himself  much, 
though  unhappily  without  effect,  to  save  the 
life  of  his  old  antagonist  in  arms ;  but,  in 
the  face  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  whole 
powers  of  Europe,  he  did  not  conceive  him- 
self at  liberty  to  make  any  public  demon- 
stration in  his  favour.  His  situation  was 
doubtless  a  delicate  one,  surrounded  with 

*  The  following  details  concerning  the  efforts 
made  by  Madame  Lavalette  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  her  husband,  were  published  at  the  time,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  health  of  this  lady 
bad  suffered  much  since  the  arrest  of  her  husband ; 
but  although  in  a  stole  of  great  debility,  she  resolved, 
with  the  assistance  of  Marshal  Marmont,  to  throw 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  king,  and  implore  his 
mercy  : — Just  previous  to  the  king'*  going  to  muss, 
no  person  is  permitted  to  enter  from  the  great  stair- 
case into  the  Salle  det  Martchaux,  through  which 
he  passes  from  his  own  apartments  to  the  chapel. 
At  this  moment  a  gentleman  and  lady,  in  mourning, 
presented  themselves  to  the  national  guard  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  door,  and  wanted  to  go  in.  They  were 
prevented.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?"  raid  the  gentleman; 
"  I  have  not  that  honour,"  replied  the  guard,  "  but 
my  orders  are  to  admit  no  one.  — "  Call  your  officer," 
said  the  other.  "  He  is  in  the  guard-room,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  quit  my  post." — "Pray,  then,  call 
out  one  of  the  garde  du  corps  from  the  hall."  The 
national  guard  knocked  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
king's  guard  came  out.  "  Can  I  not  go  in  T  said  the 
gentleman.    "  It  is  imposjtiMe,"  replied  the  officer. 


difficulties  on  every  side;  but  there  is  an 
instinct  in  the  human  heart  paramount  to 
reason,  there  is  a  wisdom  in  generosity 
which  is  often  superior  to  that  of  expe- 
dience. Time  will  show  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  wiser  to  have  listened  to  its 
voice  than  to  that  of  unrelenting  justice  on 
this  occasion ;  and  whether  the  throne  of 
the  Bourbons  would  not  have  been  better 
inaugurated  by  a  deed  of  generosity  which 
would  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  man 
through  every  succeeding  age,  than  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest,  though  also  the 
most  guilty,  hero  of  the  empire." 

Lavalette  was  the  next  person  of  impor- 
tance who  was  brought  to  trial.  He  had 
been  the  director-general  of  the  post-office 
under  Buonaparte,  and  had  favoured  the 
return  from  Elba.  Louis  XVIII.,  when 
forced  to  fly  from  his  capital,  had  not  left 
the  Tuileries  more  than  two  honrs,  when 
Lavalette  took  possession  of  the  general 
post-office  in  Paris,  secured  the  letters  and  1 
the  money  there,  and  sent  forthwith  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  postmasters  of  France,  to 
inform  them  that  Buonaparte  waa  returning 
to  his  capita],  and  would  be  at  the  Tuileries 
in  a  few  hours.  He  added,  that  the  return 
of  the  emperor  had  been  hailed  with  enthu- 
siastic delight;  and  let  the  friends  of  the 
Bourbons  do  what  they  would,  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  civil  war.  Lavalette  was  ar- 
rested in  Paris,  and  tried  in  the  Cour  d* As- 
sises on  the  22nd  of  November.  The  jury 
found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  doomed  to 
die.  Great  interest  was  excited  by  the  ! 
efforts  which  Madame  Lavalette  made  to 
save  her  husband*    Through  the  favour  of 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  said  the  former.  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  know  you  very  well,  mareschal,"  added 
the  garde  du  corps,  "  but  1  also  know  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  enter  at  this  door  now."  The  mareschal 
then  took  the  officer  aside,  and,  after  about  a  minute's 
conversation,  ho,  the  officer,  and  the  lady,  went  into 
the  hall.  The  officer,  who  was  the  Marquis  de  Bartil- 
lac,  left  the  mareschal  in  the  hall,  and  went  into  the 
adjoining  room ;  and  while  he  remained  there,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  in  agitation.  When  the 
same  officer  carne  back,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
mareschal,  who  was  Marmont,  and  said, "  Mareschal, 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  remain." — "Have  you 
received  orders  to  turn  me  out  r"  he  asked.  "  In- 
deed, you  must  not  remain." — "  Tell  me,"  repeated 
Marmont,  "  have  you  been  ordered  to  turn  me 
out  ?" — "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  officer,  "  but 
yet  I  cannot  permit  you  to  stay." — "  Then,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  will  not  go." — "  Mareschal,  you  have  not  ' 
kept  your  promise  to  me,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Bar- 
tiliac,  and  turned  upon  his  heel.  The  king,  mon- 
sieur, madame,  and  the  usual  escort,  now  entered 
the  hall  in  their  way  to  the  chapel.  The  lady  who 
came  with  Marmont,  and  who  was  Madame  Lava- 
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Marshal  Marmont,  she  appeared  before  the 
king,  and  humbly  entreated  that  he  might 
be  pardoned.  Louis  Bpoke  kindly,  but  gave 
her  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  offender 
would  be  spared.  A  plan  was  then  formed 
to  enable  him  to  escape.  He  was  to  die  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  and  the  21st  had 
arrived,  when  Madame  Lavalette,  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter,  visited  him  in  the 
Conciergerie,  and  made  such  an  exchange  of 
dress  with  him,  that  while  he,  his  face  con- 
cealed with  an  air  of  feminine  dejection, 
passed  from  the  prison,  was  not  suspected 
to  be  other  than  a  woman,  she  remained  in 
his  cell  or  dungeon,  and  for  some  moments 
was  supposed  to  be  the  doomed  criminal. 
Lavalette  having  passed  from  the  prison, 
there  was  great  danger  of  his  being  recap- 
tured, when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Michael 
Bruce,  with  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  a  Captain  Hutchinson,  contrived  to 
obtain  passports  for  him;   and  wearing 

lctte,  now  rushed  forward,  seized  the  hand  of  the 
king,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  exclaimed,  "  Pardon, 
pardon,  sire."  fhe  king  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  But,  after  looking  very  severely  towards 
Marmont,  he  said  to  Madame  Lavalette,  "I  had 
hoped,  madam,  to  have  been  spared  thin  painful 
scene.  In  thinking  you  could  save  your  husband, 
you  have  done  your  duty.  But  I  must  also  do  mine, 
as  a  king."  He  then  disengaged  himself,  and  passed 
on,  evidently  much  distressed.  Madame  Lavalette 
then  attempted  to  get  to  the  Duchess  d'Angoul£me 
to  intercede ;  but,  overcome  by  the  poignancy  of  her 
feelings,  she  fainted  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried 
out  of  the  hall.  The  whole  of  this  scene  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  that  she 
was  ill  for  near  two  hours,  and  did  not  recover  the 
shock  of  it  for  some  time.  The  next  morning  Mar- 
mont and  some  other  officers  had  to  transact  some 
business  with  the  king,  in  regard  to  the  garde-royal. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  king, 
explaining  the  motives  for  his  conduct;  and  saying, 
he  did  not  think  himself  wrong  in  trying  to  save  the 
life  of  Lavalette,  as  it  had  not  been  forbidden. 
During  the  arrangement  of  this  business,  and  while 
the  other  marshals  were  present,  the  king  took  no 
notice  of  anything ;  but,  as  they  were  all  retiring, 
he  called  Marmont  back:  "Sire,"  said  the  mare, 
schal,  have  you  deigned  to  read  the  letter  I  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  to  your  majesty?" — "I  have, 
mareschal,"  replied  the  king,  "and  I  called  you  back 
to  tell  you  so  now,  that  I  might  never  have  to  men- 
tion  the  subject  to  you  again."  Notwithstanding 
the  ill-success  of  this  attempt,  however,  Lavalette 
escaped  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
bira,  by  a  stratagem  which  reflect*  everlasting 
honour  upon  the  affection,  constancy,  and  forti- 
tude of  his  wife.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
Mudame  Lavalctte's  health  had  been  seriously  im- 
paired ;  in  fact,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead 
child ;  and,  therefore,  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  movement  of  her  carriage,  she  had  made 
use  of  a  sedan-chair.  She  was  accustomed  to  be 
carried  in  this  vehicle  into  the  prison,  when  it  was 
constantly  deposited  in  the  passage  of  the  under* 
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the  uniform  of  an  English  general,  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  Paris.  Still  assisted  by 
his  English  friends,  the  police  on  the  look- 
out for  him  were  deceived.  When  near 
Compiegne,  some  of  Lavalctte's  gray  hairs 
stealing  from  beneath  the  youthful  wig  he 
wore,  threatened  to  betray  his  disguise. 
They  were  observed  by  Wilson,  who,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  effectually  removed  these 
evidences  of  his  true  quality.  They  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  having  reached  Mons,  the 
danger  was  considered  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  then  returned  with  all 
haste  to  Paris,  the  affair  having  been  man- 
aged in  about  sixty  hours.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  him,  and  a  letter  in  its  passage  through 
the  post-office,  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  was 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  a  narrative  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson  were 
apprehended,  and  confined  in  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  subsequently  brought  to  trial. 

turnkey's  room  ;  thence  passing  through  a  door,  the 
yard,  and  corridor,  leading  to  the  prisoner's  apart- 
ments. At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st 
Dec.,  Madame  de  Lavalette  arrived,  as  usual,  with  a 
bonnet  d  la  Frangaite  and  a  large  veil,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  a  young  lady  eleven  years  of  age. 
She  was  assisted  up  stairs,  and  dined  with  her  bus- 
band.  About  half-past  five,  M.  de  Lavalette,  arrayed 
in  his  wife's  clothes,  taking  his  daughter  by  the  arm. 
and  supported  by  one  of  the  turnkeys,  slowly 
descended  to  the  chair.  No  uncommon  circum- 
stance occurring  to  excite  suspicion,  he  passed 
before  all  the  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  prison, 
and,  at  the  unbarring  of  the  last  gate,  was  restored 
to  his  friends  and  liberty.  In  the  meantime, 
Madame  de  Lavalette,  who  had  thrown  over  her  the 
large  cloak  of  her  husband,  was  seated,  almost 
breathless,  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  the  candle  burning  behind  her  on  the 
table.  At  half-past  six,  the  gaoler  entering  the 
room,  spoke  to  her,  but  met  with  no  reply :  he  re- 
peated the  question,  and  astonished  at  the  continued 
silence,  he  approached  nearer  to  the  lady,  when, 
with  a  smile,  succeeded  by  strong  convulsions,  »he 
exclaimed,  "  He  is  gone  r  The  confusion  msy  be 
easily  imagined.  The  prefect  of  police  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  at  a  quarter  before  seven;  ettafttttt 
were  dispatched  in  every  direction,  and  the  barriers 
were  instantly  closed.  The  police  traced  the  chair 
two  streets  distant;  there,  it  appears,  M.  de  Lava- 
lette alighted,  and  stepped  into  a  carriage  that  was 
waiting  for  him.  This  well-conducted  plan  was 
executed  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  at  the  decisive 
moment ;  for  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  after  several  invi- 
tations, was  reluctantly  obliged  to  send,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  before,  to  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  the  papers  which  ex  officio  passed  through 
his  hands  from  the  court  of  cassation.  It  was  even 
rumoured  that  he,  in  some  degree,  committed  him- 
self, by  keeping  those  important  documents  two 
days  longer  in  his  possession  than  the  law  autho- 
rised. The  attorney-general,  had  he  received  these 
papers  before,  must  have  done  his  duty  immediately, 
and  Lavalette  would  have  been  no  moV 
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Being  convicted,  they  were  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  having  been 
incarcerated  for  a  like  period  before  trial. 
Madame  Lavalette  was  not  molested  for 
the  part  she  had  taken,  as  it  was  held  a  wife 
was  justified  in  doing  all  she  could  to  save 
the  life  of  her  husband.  The  heroic  devo- 
tion of  the  lady  has  been  justly  eulogised. 
Her  part  was  admirably  performed  ;  and  all 
kindly  natures,  whatever  their  politics,  re- 
joiced in  her  triumph.  It  is  afflicting  to 
add,  the  great  excitement  attendant  on  the 
virtuous  struggle,  was  more  than  the  mind 
of  the  amiable  Madame  Lavalette  could 
endure.    Her  object  gained,  she  sunk  into 


imbecility,  and  was  denied  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  she  had  promised  herself  in  the 
society  of  him  she  had  saved.  Though 
Lavalette  was  restored  by  royal  mercy  to  | 
his  family,  she  who  had  rescued  him,  bereft 
of  reason,  was  unconscious  of  his  presence,  i 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Hutchinson,  as  Bri-  J  , 
tish  officers,  were  officiallv  censured  bv  the 
prince-regent  for  interfering  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France.  This  was  deemed  a 
serious  impropriety;  but  his  royal  highness, 
in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  placed,  forbore 
to  inflict  any  further  punishment  than  this 
reproof  was  intended  to  convey. 


AFFAIR8  OF  NAPLES — DEATH  OF  MURAT. 


While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  tri- 
umphant progress,  his  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
doubting  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
congress  to  confirm  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  determined  to  unite  his  fortunes 
with  the  emperor.  With  this  intent,  be 
marched  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  to 
Borne,  from  which  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
fled  precipitately  on  his  approach.  The 
Neapolitans  then  advanced  into  the  north 
of  Italy,  scattering  proclamations,  by  which 
Murat  invited  all  true  Italians  to  rally  round 
him,  and  assist  in  the  erection  of  Italy  into 
one  kingdom,  with  himself  at  its  head. 
The  Austrian  commander  in  Lombardy  im- 
mediately advanced  to  oppose  him.  The 
hostile  armies  met  at  Occhiobello.  The 
Neapolitan  army  fled  in  confusion  almost 
at  the  sight  of  their  enemies;  and,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  it  had  fallen  back  as  far  as 
Pesaro.  The  Austrian  general,  Bianchi, 
was  now  marching  with  celerity  from  Bo- 
logna through  Florence  and  Foligno,  in  order 
to  occupy  the  direct  road  from  Ancona  to 
Naples,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  positions  of 
the  Neapolitan  army.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
he  took  a  position  in  front  of  Tolentino, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Marat  to 
venture  a  battle  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  retreat  to  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  Ad- 
vancing from  Macerate,  with  a  much  supe- 
rior force,  on  the  same  day  he  attacked  the 
positions  of  Bianchi,  and  the  contest  contin- 
ued till  the  approach  of  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  attacks  were  renewed 
with  great  vigour,  and  were  resisted  with 
equal  obstinacy,  till  night  again  put  an 
end  to  the  combat.    The  arrival  of  Count 
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Nicpperp  at  Jesi,  now  obliged  the  Neapoli- 
tans to  commence  a  precipitate  retreat  in 
the  direction  of  Ferino,  in  order  to  gain  the 
road  along  the  sea-coast  to  Pescara.  General 
Nugent,  who  had  entered  Rome,  marched 
from  that  capital  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier  on  that  side, 
the  enemy  retiring  before  him.  They  were 
at  length  driven  beyond  the  Garigliano  to 
San  Germano,  to  which  they  were  followed 
by  the  Austrian  advanced  guard.  On  the 
14th,  Murat  arrived  at  San  Germano,  and 
his  troops  being  considerably  reinforced,  he 
drove  back  the  advanced  guard,  and  after- 
wards attacked  all  the  Austrian  outposts. 
On  the  15th  he  began  again  to  retire,  and 
returning  with  a  small  escort  to  San  Ger- 
mano, he  soon  left  that  place.  Nugent,  re- 
suming the  offensive,  advanced  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Melfa,  which  they  quitted  on  his  approach. 
They  afterwards  left  San  Germano  to  their 
pursuers  and  fell  back  to  Mignano,  where 
they  drew  up  in  force.  In  that  position  they 
were  attacked  and  put  to  the  rout ;  and  thus 
the  Neapolitan  army,  named  that  of  the 
interior,  was  entirely  broken  up.  On  the 
1 8th,  a  junction  was  formed  at  the  Austrian 
camp,  near  Calvi,  of  Bianchi's  army  with 
that  of  Nugent,  who  had  now  no  opponents 
in  the  field,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  being  reduced,  chiefly  by 
desertion,  to  a  dispirited  band  of  about 
16,000  effective  soldiers  of  all  kinds. 

Meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments made  between  Lord  Burghersh,  the 
English  minister  at  Florence,  and  Captain 
Campbell,  of  the  Tremendous  man-of-war, 
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the  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  sailed 
with  his  ship,  accompanied  by  a  frigate  and 
a  sloop  of  war,  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On 
his  arrival  he  declared  to  the  Neapolitan 
government,  that  unless  the  ships  of  war 
were  surrendered  to  him,  he  would  bombard 
the  town.  Madame  Murat  immediately  sent  j 
Prince  Carrati  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender. 
The  terms  dictated  by  Captain  Campbell 
were,  that  the  ships  of  the  line  in  the  bay 
should  be  given  up;  that  the  arsenal  of 
Naples  should  be  delivered  over,  and  an 
inventory  taken  of  its  actual  state ;  and  that 
these  captures  should  be  at  the  joint  disposal 
of  the  English  government  and  of  Fer- 
dinand IV.  of  Naples.  The  ships  were  then 
taken  possession  of,  and  were  sent  off  to 
Sicily.  The  following  convention  was  then 
entered  into  between  the  belligerents  :— 

Art  1.  From  the  day  in  which  the  present  mili- 
tary convention  shall  have  been  signed,  there  shall 
bo  an  armistice  between  the  allied  troops  and 
the  Neapolitan  troops  in  all  part*  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

2.  All  fortified  places,  citadels,  and  forts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  shall  be  given  up  in  their  actual 
state,  as  well  as  the  seaports  and  arsenals  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers,  at  the 
periods  fixed  upon  in  the  following  article,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  over  to  his  majesty  King 
Ferdinand  IV.,  excepting  such  of  them  as  may 
before  that  period  have  already  been  surrendered. 
The  places  of  Gaeta,  Fetcera,  and  Ancona,  which 
are  already  blockaded  by  the  land  and  sea  forces 
of  the  allied  powers,  not  being  in  the  line  of  opera- 
tions of  the  army  under  the  gencral-in-chief  Caras- 
cosa,  he  declares  himself  unable  to  decide  upon 
their  fate,  as  the  officers  commanding  them  are 
independent,  and  not  under  his  orders. 

3.  The  periods  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses, 
and  for  tho  march  of  the  Austrian  army  upon 
Naples,  are  fixed  as  follows :— Capua  shall  be  given 
up  on  the  21st  of  May,  at  noon :  on  that  day  the 
Austrian  army  will  take  its  position  on  the  Canal 
de  Keggi  Lagui.  On  the  22nd  day  of  May,  the 
Austrian  army  will  occupy  a  position  in  the  line 
of  Averse,  Fragola,  Meleto,  and  Juliano.  The 
Neapolitan  troops  will  march  on  that  day  upon 
Salerno,  which  place  they  will  reach  in  two  days, 
and  concentrato  their  head-quarters  in  the  town 
and  iU  environs,  in  order  to  wait  the  decision  of 
their  future  destiny.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the 
allied  army  will  take  possession  of  the  city,  citadel, 
and  all  the  forts  of  Naples. 

■i.  All  the  other  fortresses,  citadel*,  and  forts  (the 
above-mentioned  excepted),  situated  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  such  as  Scylla, 
Omaiidea,  Meggio,  Brindisi,  Manfredonia,  &c,  shall 
be  likewise  surrendered  to  the  allied  armies,  as  well 
as  all  the  depots  of  artillery,  arsenals,  magazines, 
and  military  establishments  of  every  kind,  from  the 
moment  that  this  convention  shall  reach  the  said 
places. 

6.  The  garrisons  will  march  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  arms  and  baggage,  clothing  of  the 
several  corps  the  papers  relative  to  ilie  administra- 
te 


lion ;  without  artillery.  The  engineers  and  artillery 
officers  of  these  places  shall  make  over  to  officers  of 
the  allied  armies,  named  for  this  purpose,  all  papers, 
plans,  and  inventories  of  effects  belonging  to  both  de- 
partments pendent  thereon. 

6.  Particular  arrangements  will  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  respective  commandants  of  the  said 
places,  and  the  generals  or  officers  coinmaudinij 
the  allied  troops,  as  to  the  manner  of  evacuating 
the  fortified  places,  as  well  as  for  what  regards  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  will  be  left  in  the  hospitals, 
and  for  the  mean:  of  transport  which  will  be  fur-  . 
nished  to  them. 

7.  The  Neapolitan  commandants  of  the  said  plate-, 
are  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  magazines 
within  them  at  the  moment  of  their  being  made 
over ;  and  they  shall  be  given  up,  in  military  order, 
as  well  as  everything  which  is  contained  within  the 
fortresses. 

8.  Staff-officers  of  the  allied  and  Neapolitan 
armies  shall  be  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
different  places  above-mentioned,  in  order  to  make 
known  to  the  commandants  these  stipulations,  and 
to  convey  to  them  the  necessary  instructions  for 
putting  them  into  execution. 

'J.  After  the  occupation  of  the  capital,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
shall  be  wholly  surrendered  to  the  allies. 

10.  His  excellency  the  general-in-chicf.  Baron  d* 
Carascosa,  engages,  until  the  moment  of  the  entry  of 
the  allied  army  into  the  capital  of  Naples,  to  super- 
intend the  preservation  of  all  the  public  property  of 
the  state  without  exception. 

11.  The  allied  army  engages  to  take  measures  in  | 
order  to  avoid  all  kind  of  civil  disorder,  and  to 
occupy  the  Neapolitan  territory  in  the  most  peace- 
able manner. 

12.  All  prisoners  of  war  that  have  reciprocally 
been  made  during  this  campaign,  as  well  by  the 
allied  armies  as  by  the  Neapolitan  army,  shall  be 
given  up  on  both  sides. 

13.  Permission  will  be  granted  to  all  foreigners, 
or  Neapolitans,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  legs! 
passports,  during  the  space  of  a  month  from  tor 
present  date.  The  sick  or  wounded  must  make  s 
similar  application  within  the  same  period. 

The  disturbances  which  broke  out  in 
Naples  caused  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
allies  to  be  anticipated  by  one  day.  By  the 
convention  they  were  to  have  been  placed  in 
possession  of  it  on  the  23rd ;  but  the  popular 
feeling  had  so  strongly  manifested  itself 
against  the  then  existing  government,  on  the 
20th  and  21st,  that  Murat  left  the  town  in 
disguise,  and  his  wife  sought  the  security 
which  had  been  assured  her  on  board  s 
British  man-of-war.  General  Carascosa  *ent 
to  General  Biauchi,  requesting  he  would 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  the  town 
was  menaced,  by  entering  it  immediately; 
and  Madame  Murat,  by  the  same  request  to 
Admiral  Lord  Exmoutb,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  bay,  prevailed  upon  him  to  land  a  body 
of  500  mariues  to  maintain  tranquillity. 

General  Bianchi's  cavalry  occupied  Naples 
on  the  night  of  the  22nd ;  and,  ou  that  day, 
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Prince  Leopold,  of  Sicily,  entered  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  midst  of  general 
acclamations.    Pic  requested  that  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army,  should  remain 
at  their  posts  until  they  received  the  orders 
'  of  King  Ferdinand.    Madame  Murat  sailed 
|  in  the  Tremendous  for  Gaeta,  to  receive  her 
i  children,  who  had  been  sent  thither  for 
1  safety.    She  was  afterwards  conveyed  iuto 
the  Austrian  territories.    On  the  23rd,  the 
English  and  Sicilian  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  G,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Macfarlane,  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.    King  Ferdinand  had  previously 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Neapolitans. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  after  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  made  his  entrance 
into  Naples  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  was 
greeted  with  great  enthusiasm.  Murat 
escaped  to  France,  and  landed  at  Cannes  on 
the  25th  of  May. 

Murat  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at 
Toulon,  where  he  continued  till  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  was  per- 
secuted and  proscribed.  He  had  hired  a 
vessel  at  Toulon  on  the  intelligence  of  their 
arrival,  by  which  he  might  effect  his  escape ; 
but  the  ship  sailed  without  him,  carrying 
away  all  his  effects  and  attendants.  He 
was  left  completely  destitute,  and  wandered 
about  more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  woods, 
subsisting  on  a  few  pieces  of  brown  bread, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  humanity  of 
the  neighbouring  shepherds.  He  at  length 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  inmates 
of  a  small  villa  near  Toulon,  where  he  re- 
mained concealed  more  than  a  month,  in- 
debted for  his  daily  food  to  the  benevolence 
of  two  naval  officers.  "While  he  remained 
in  concealment,  he  wrote  repeatedly  and  in- 
effectually to  some  friends  at  Paris,  claiming 
their  interference  and  protection.  His 
letters  were  either  intercepted  or  neglected. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  now  discovered. 
A  band  of  more  than  sixty  armed  men  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  to  an  adjoining  vineyard, 
carrying  with  him  two  brace  of  pistols,  and 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  die  rather  than  fall  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  They  passed  him, 
threatening  vengeance,  as  he  lay  concealed 
in  the  thick  foliage.  The  search  was  con- 
tinued several  days  without  success,  and 
a  reward  was  set  upon  his  head.  He 
tremblingly  stole  from  his  retreat  every 
night,  and  received  some  scanty  and  pre- 
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carious  subsistence  from  the  officers,  who 
would  not  even  now  desert  him;  and  at 
length  he  was  enabled,  by  their  means,  to 
escape  to  Bastia  in  Corsica.  They  were  im- 
mediately cashiered  and  thrown  into  prison. 

From  Bastia  he  removed  to  Ajaccio, 
where  he  was  joined  by  many  of  his 
friends.  An  ofTer  was  here  made,  by  the 
court  of  Austria,  to  grant  him  an  honour- 
able and  safe  retreat  in  auy  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  for  ever  the  Neapolitan  throne. 
To  this  he  pretended  to  consent,  that  he 
might  better  conceal  his  real  intentions. 
He  had  been  informed  of  the  unpopularity 
of  Ferdinand;  he  believed  that  he  was  be- 
loved by  every  class  of  his  former  subjects  ; 
and  he  had  received  many  invitations  to  re- 
turn and  resume  his  kingdom.  In  vain  his 
confidential  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  rash  enterprise ;  in  vain  they 
represented  the  improbability  of  his  first 
success,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  overwhelming  force  which  Austria 
and  England  would  bring  upon  him.  He 
replied,  that  "  he  could  not  submit  to  the 
humiliating  conditions  imposed  upon  him  ; 
that  there  was  neither  moderation  nor  jus- 
tice in  compelling  him  to  live  in  perpetual 
captivity  under  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a 
despotic  government ;  that  this  was  not  the 
respect  due  to  an  unfortunate  monarch  who 
had  been  formerly  acknowledged  by  all 
Europe,  and  who,  in  a  most  critical  period, 
had  undertaken  the  campaign  of  1814  in 
favour  of  those  very  powers  that  now,  con- 
trary to  their  own  interests,  conspired  to 
crush  him ;  that  England  and  Austria  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him;  that  he 
would  not  have  driven  the  Austrians  beyond 
the  Po,  had  he  not  known  that  it  was  their 
determination  to  attack  him ;  that  it  could 
not  now  be  attributed  to  him,  that  he  would 
unite  himself  with  Napoleon,  who  was  an 
exile  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Helena;  that 
England  and  Austria  might  expect  from 
him  many  advantages,  for  which  they  would 
in  vain  look  from  the  person  by  whom 
he  was  supplanted;  that  the  majority  of 
his  subjects  ardently  expected  his  return, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  their  head ;  that  he  had  often  exposed 
himself  to  death  in  its  most  frightful  forma, 
and  that  he  was  not  afraid  once  more  to 
defy  it  in  the  attempt  to  regain  his  rights, 
and  deliver  himself  from  undeserved  op- 
pression ;  and  that  his  only  fears  were  for 
his  beloved  family." 
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On  the  28th  of  September,  Murat  with  his 
followers,  numbering  250  men  and  about 
thirty  officers,  embarked  on  board  six  small 
feluccas ;  but  the  expedition  did  not  arrive 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria  before 
the  evening  of  the  (>th  of  October.  Having 
cast  anchor,  Colonel  Ottaviani  was  sent 
ashore  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
and  to  learn  what  military  force  there  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  No  sooner  had  the 
colonel  and  his  attendant  landed  than  they 
were  arrested.  This  ill-omened  commence- 
ment discouraged  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and,  during  the  night,  the  whole 
of  the  vessels,  except  the  one  in  which  Murat 
himself  was,  slipped  their  cables,  and  disap- 
peared. Finding  himself  thus  deserted,  the 
ex-monarch  proposed  to  his  captain  to  make 
sail  for  Trieste,  for  which  place  he  had  pass- 
ports and  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  not  provisions  for  so  long  a 
voyage.  An  angry  altercation  then  ensued, 
and  Murat  determined  at  once  to  land.  His 
officers  then  dressed  themselves  in  their 
uniforms,  and  the  wind  being  fair,  they 
steered  into  the  bay  of  Pizzo.  When  they 
approached  the  shore,  his  generals  wished  to 
precede  him  on  leaving  the  vessel;  but 
Murat  exclaiming  that  the  precedence,  as 
well  as  the  responsibility,  belonged  to  him, 
boldly  leaped  ashore. 

Attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
groups  of  peasants  were  gathered  to  the  spot 
to  witness  the  disembarkation.  Murat  was 
soon  recognised;  and  the  officers  who  ac- 
companied him  raised  their  hats,  and  shouted 
"  Five  le  Rot  Joachim."  The  people,  how- 
ever, showed  no  symptoms  of  declaring  in  his 
favour.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  landing 
soon  spread ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pizzo, 
under  the  direction  of  the  agent  of  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  prepared  to  oppose  his  advance. 
He  then  directed  his  steps  to  the  fortress  of 
Monteleone,  where  it  was  hoped  the  garrison 
would  be  more  favourably  inclined  towards 
him.  In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived.  As 
the  little  party  proceeded  on  their  way,  they 
were  met  by  Trenta  Capelli,  then  a  colonel 
of  the  royal  gendarmerie,  but  who  had  for- 
merly been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Calabrian  chiefs,  and  whose  three  brothers 
bad  been  slain  on  the  scaffold  by  the  French. 
Murat  used  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade 
Capelli  to  join  him,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  crowd  of  armed  men  ad- 
vanced from  Pizzo,  and  the  colonel,  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  demanded  the  king  to 
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surrender.    Mnrat,  finding  that  everything 
was  adverse  to  his  hopes,  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  people  to  believe  that  he  had 
landed  among  them  with  no  hostile  inten- 
tion, but  was  only  endeavouring  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  showed 
the  passport  which  he  had  procured  from 
Vienna  to  bear  out  bis  assertion.  This,  how. 
ever,  the  Neapolitans  disbelieved,  and  a  volley 
was  fired  upon  the  invaders,  which  killed  '■ 
one  officer,  and  wounded  several.  A  second  | 
volley  was  then  fired,  which  decimated  their  I 
ranks,  and  the  whole  party  then  took  to 
flight,  Murat  making  his  way  to  the  coast, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  on  board  his 
vessel.    Having  outstripped  his  pursuers,  he 
called  out  to  his  captain  to  stand  in  and 
take  him  aboard ;  but  the  perfidious  wretch, 
iustead  of  doing  so,  hoisted  all  sail,  and  bore 
out  to  sea.    Deserted  in  this  treacherous  { 
manner,  Murat  threw  himself  into  a  fishing 
boat  which  was  moored  a  short  distance  | 
from  the  shore,  but  he  was  unable  to  get  it 
afloat.  The  fugitive  soon  found  himself  sur-  ! 
rounded  by  ruthless  enemies,  who,  instead  ; 
of  owning  him  for  their  king,  fired  at  him, 
wounded  him  with  a  dagger,  lacerated  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  down.    Eager  for  1 
plunder,  they  snatched  from  him  the  jewels  i 
he  wore,  searched  his  pockets,  and  would  ,  j 
have  taken  his  life,  had  it  not  been  sag-  | 
gested  by  their  leader,  who  was  a  Bourbon  i 
partisan,  that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  I  , 
him,  that  he  might  be  executed  according  i  1 
to  law.    His  person  being  searched,  the  '  | 
Emperor  of  Austria's  passport  was  found, 
and  the  manuscript  of  a  proclamation,  with 
corrections  supplied  by  himself,  which  was 
to  have  been  put  in  circulation  without  de-  > 
lay,  and  which  threatened  with  death  the  ! 
ministers  and  others  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  denonncing  them  as  rebels 
and  traitors.    The  news  of  his  landing  and 
capture  was  soon  conveyed  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand. General  Nunziante  then  commanded 
in  Calabria,  and  was  directed  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Pizzo,  and  there  try  the  un- 
fortunate Murat  before  a  military  tribunal, 
under  one  of  his  own  laws  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  enacted  two  years  before,  and  | 
which  law  ordered  that  any  person  landing  I 
in  the  country  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  tranquillity,  should  be 
immediately  arrested,  tried,  and  shot.  The 
tribunal  was  accordingly  formed,  and  he  was 
accused  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
Seven  officers  decided  on  his  case,  and  sen- 
tenced  him  to  die.   Three  members  of  the  , 
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tribunal  who  came  to  this  decision,  had  for- 
merly owned  him  for  their  chief,  and  re- 
ceived gifts  and  honours  from  his  hand.  It 
was  made  known  to  him  that  ho  must  pre- 
pare for  death.  His  firmness  was  not  shaken 
by  the  announcement,  but  his  thoughts  re- 
curred to  the  Duke  d'Engbien,  whose  fall 
he  considered  was  now  to  he  avenged  by 
executing  a  like  doom  on  him.  He  de- 
clared to  an  officer  who  was  present,  that 
in  that  tragedy  he  took  no  part  whatever ; 
"  and  this, "  said  he, "  I  swear  by  that  Eter- 
nal Being  before  whose  judgment-seat  I 
must  presently  appear."  He  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  describing 


what  had  befallen  him,  and  that  done,  gave 
himself  up  to  devotional  exercises.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  to  him,  and  he 
declared  himself  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  catholic  church.  The  priest 
who  attended  him  wished  this  confession  to 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  he  complied  with 
the  request  by  tracing  the  following  words : 
— "I  declare  that  I  die  a  good  christian. 
J.  M."  When  led  into  the  courtyard  to 
be  executed,  he  called  to  the  soldiers  with  a 
firm  voice,  "  Soldiers,  save  my  face,  point 
at  my  heart/'  The  soldiers  fired,  and  he 
ceased  to  live.  He  suffered  on  the  13th 
of  October. 


PEACE  WITH  AMERICA. 


As  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  in  De- 
cember of  the  last  year,  could  not  operate 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  till  it  had  been 
made  known  to  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment and  ratified,  an  occurrence  closed  the 
war  which  was  highly  humiliating  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  American  navy. 

While  Captain  Hayes  was  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  New  York,  with  the  56-gun  ship  the 
Majestic,  and  the  three  frigates  Endymion, 
Pomone,  and  Tenedot,  on  the  14th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1815,  Sandy  Hook  bearing  north-west 
fifteen  leagues,  he  discovered  the  American 
ship  President  and  a  brig  attempting  to  get 
to  sea.  Chase  was  immediately  given,  but  the 
wind  failing,  and  the  President  exceeding 
the  Majestic  in  sailing,  it  was  not  till  the 
Endymion  was  able  to  come  up  with  her 
powerful  opponent,  that  she  was  brought  to 
action.  At  about  half-past  five  in  the  even- 
ing she  was  alongside  of  the  President,  and 
an  action  immediately  commenced  at  pretty 
close  quarters.  The  battle  raged  furiously 
till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  President  ceased 
her  fire,  being  fearfully  shattered  in  her 
hull.  The  Endymion,  supposing  that  she 
had  struck,  ceased  her  fire  also,  and  began 
to  bend  new  sails,  her  old  ones  having  been 
cut  into  ribands.  But  while  the  Endymion 
dropped  astern  for  this  purpose,  the  President 
bore  away  under  a  crowd  of  canvas;  but  she 
had  scarcely  ran  three  hours  in  the  dark 
before  the  Pomone  came  lip  with  her,  and 
poured  in  a  broadside ;  the  President  imme- 
diately hailed  that  she  had  surrendered.  In 
her  action  with  the  Endymion,  she  had  had 


thirty-five  men  killed  and  seventy  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Endymion  was  eleven 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  The  Presi- 
dent was  the  largest  frigate  at  that  time  in 
the  world.  She  mounted  fifty-six  guns, 
and  her  crew  consisted  of  319  men.  The 
other  principal  naval  transactions  which 
occurred  during  the  short  interval  of  re- 
newed war,  were : — On  the  30th  of  April,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ischia,  the 
British  74-gun  ship  Rivoli,  after  a  running 
fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  captured  the  French 
40-gun  frigate  Melpomene.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  the  British  brig-sloop  Pilot,  encoun- 
tered, about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Corsa,  the  French  corvette  Leg  ere, 
when,  after  a  contest  which  lasted  two  hours, 
she  took  to  flight  and  escaped. 

During  the  progress  of  the  American  war, 
the  British  government  had  made  several 
overtures  for  a  reconciliation.  These  were 
at  first  mistaken  by  the  Americans,  and 
regarded  as  confessions  of  weakness.  The 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Europe,  which  left  England  free  to 
concentrate  her  whole  power  against  the 
United  States,  undeceived  the  Americana, 
and  both  president  and  people  became 
anxious  for  peace.  They  well  knew  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  England  single-handed;  for  they  had 
brought  themselves  into  great  difficulties  by 
contending  with  her  even  at  a  time  when 
she  was  engaged  in  a  war  which  taxed  her 
resources  and  strained  her  powers  of  endur- 
ance to  an  extent  unparalleled  iu  her  his- 
tory.  The  foreign  trade  of  America,  which 
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,  before  the  war  amounted  to  £-22,000,000  of 
exports,  and  .£28,000,000  of  imports,  may 
be  described  as  having  been  destroyed ;  for 
in  1814  the  former  had  sunk  to  £1,400,000, 
and  the  latter  to  less  than  £3,000,000. 

;  During  the  contest  no  less  than  1,400  vessels 
of  war  and  merchandise  had  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette,  beside  which  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  an  equal  number  were  taken, 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallncss  of  their 
value,  or  some  other  circumstances,  did  not 
appear  on  that  register.  The  ordiuary 
revenues  of  the  States,  arising  chiefly  from 
customs,  had  disappeared ;  heavy  taxes  had 
to  be  laid  on  in  consequence,  two-thirds  of 
the  trading  classes  had  become  insolvent, 
and  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  England,  shrinking  from  the 
impending  ruin,  were  taking  steps  to  break 
off  from  the  union,  and  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  had  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  re- 
specting terms  of  peace,  cither  at  London 
or  Gottenburg.  The  American  diplomatist 
made  choice  of  the  latter  place,  but  the 
negotiations  were  afterwards,  by  mutual 
consent,  carried  on  at  Ghent.  After  much 
deliberation  and  correspondence,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  that  city  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1814,  on  terms  which  have  cor- 
rectly been  described  as  honourable  to  Great 
Britain.  On  each  side  there  was  a  general 
restitution  of  conquests,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  Canadian  frontier  were  defined ; 
though,  unfortunately,  not  with  such  pre- 
cision  as  to  exclude  future  dissensions.  The 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war — the  right  of 
search — was  left  untouched;  but  America 
gave  up  her  claims  to  compensation  for 
captures  made  during  the  war,  under  the 
British  orders  in  council.  The  peace  in 
Europe  having  put  an  end  to  the  conti- 
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ncntal  system  of  the  French  emperor,  the 
right  of  search  was  no  longer  of  importance 
to  England.  Each  nation  engaged  to  ter- 
minate all  hostilities  existing  between  them 
and  the  Indian  tribes.  All  prisoners  of 
war,  taken  on  either  side,  by  land  or  by  sea, 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  paid  the  debts 
they  had  contracted  during  the  period  of 
their  captivity.  All  archives,  records,  deed*, 
and  papers,  either  of  a  public  or  private 
character,  which  had  falleu  into  the  bauds 
of  the  officers  of  either  party,  were,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  be  restored.  Finally,  it 
stipulated  that  — "  "Whereas  the  traffic  in 
slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice ;  and  whereas,  both 
his  majesty  and  the  United  States  arc 
desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote its  entire  abolition  :  it  is  hereby  agreed 
that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  dc- 
sirable  an  object."  In  England  some  dis-  | 
appointment  was  experienced  that  the  war 
was  not  prolonged  until  the  injuries  this 
country  had  sustained  were  sufficiently 
avenged ;  but  the  government  had  no  desire 
to  carry  on  warfare  of  a  vindictive  cha- 
racter. The  effects  of  the  war  had  not  been 
unfelt  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country,  an  enormous  market  for  which  had 
existed  in  the  United  States.  A  permanent  I 
injury  in  this  direction  was  effected  by  the 
manufacture  of  those  commodities  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  which  had  hitherto 
been  imported  from  this  country.  In 
nearly  all  the  American  States,  news  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  was  hailed  with  joy,  if 
not  with  enthusiasm.  The  bearer  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  honoured  with 
a  festive  welcome,  and  carried  through  the 
principal  streets  of  New  York  in  peaceful 
triumph. 


ENGLAND'S  BATTLES 


■ 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  ALGIERS  BY  LORD  EXMOUTH. 

The  return  of  peace  now  enabled  Britain  {  of  the  Mediterranean,  seizing  on  the  person* 
to  turn  her  attention  to  affairs  which,  during  comprising  the  crews  or  passengers  of  the 
the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  war,  she  had  been  vesaels  they  attacked,  and  selling  them  m 

slaves.  Their  prisons  were  filled  with  captives 
of  every  nation,  who  were  treated  with  bar- 


obliged  to  pass  over.  Up  to  the  present 
year,  the  Barbary  states  on  the  coast  of 

Africa  had  been  allowed  to  carry  on  their  j  barous  cruelty :  and  among  those  afterward? 
piratical  practices,  destroying  the  commerce  liberated  by  the  British  was  a  Neapolitan  lady 
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of  rank,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
slavery  for  thirteen  years ;  six  of  her  chil- 
dren had  died  during  the  period,  and  two 
of  them  had  survived  the  cruel  punishment 
which  they  had  undergone.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  the  Americans  had  inflicted  a 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  corsairs,  and 
compelled  the  lawless  pirates  to  respect  the 
national  flag  of  the  United  States.  It  now 
became  necessary  that  Britain  should  step 
in  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  practice 
of  Christian  slavery,  and  compel  the  beys  to 
respect  the  flags  of  the  smaller  powers  of 
Kurope. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  Lord  Exmouth 
being  in  command  of  the  British  squadron, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  and 
demand  the  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves, 
and  then  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  minor 
powers  in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  particular 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  who, 
by  the  late  political  arrangements,  had  now 
become  British  subjects;  and  of  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  who  were  then  the  allies  of  Britain. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  pledge  for  the  abolition  of  all  Chris- 
tian slavery  ;  and  if  his  negotiations  failed, 
he  was  at  once  to  attack  the  place.  Feel- 
ing that  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  especially  at  Algiers, 
Lord  Exmouth  at  once  dispatched  Captain 
Warde,  of  the  Banterer,  to  that  place,  with 
instructions  carefully  to  observe  the  town,  and 
report  on  the  nature  of  the  defences.  Cap- 
tain Warde  discharged  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  great  skill  and  ability,  and  with 
such  secrecy  that  even  the  British  consul, 
resident  at  Algiers,  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
object  of  his  visit.  So  important  was  the 
information  obtained  by  Captain  Warde, 
and  so  correctly  were  his  plans  laid  down, 
that  Lord  Exmouth  afterwards  stated,  in 
his  despatch,  that  had  he  proceeded  to  hos- 
tilities without  having  been  furnished  with 
Captain  Warde's  chart  and  observations,  he 
should  have  assigned  to  the  ships  stations 
which  they  could  not  have  occupied. 

On  Captain  Warde  rejoining  the  squadron, 
the  admiral  made  known  to  the  officers  and 
men  the  service  on  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  following  general  memoran- 
dum : — "  The  commander-in-chief  embraces 
the  earliest  moment  in  which  he  could  in- 
form the  fleet  of  his  destination  without 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  He 
has  been  instructed  and  directed,  by  his 
royal  highness  the  prince-regent,  to  pro- 


ceed with  the  fleet  to  Algiers,  and  there 
make  certain  arrangements  for  diminishing 
at  least  the  piratical  excursions  of  the 
Barbary  states,  by  which  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  innocently  following  their 
commercial  pursuits,  have  been  dragged 
into  the  most  wretched  and  revolting  state 
of  slavery.  The  commander-in-chief  is  con- 
fident that  this  outrageous  system  of  piracy 
and  slavery  rouses  in  common  the  same 
spirit  of  indignation  which  he  himself  feels ; 
and  should  the  government  of  Algiers  refuse 
the  reasonable  demands  he  bears  from  the 
princc-regcnt,  he  doubts  not  but  the  flag 
will  be  honourably  and  zealously  supported 
by  every  officer  and  man  under  his  com- 
mand, in  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  ac- 
ceptation of  them  by  force;  and  if  force 
must  be  resorted  to,  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing,  that  we  fight  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity,  and  cannot  tail  of  suc- 


cess. 


The  squadron  immediately  set  sail  from 
Port  Mahon,  and  shortly  after  appeared  off" 
Algiers,  when  Lord  Exmouth  soon  procured 
the  assent  of  the  dey  to  the  proposals  which 
he  was  instructed  to  make;  the  Ionian 
slaves  were  released  as  British  subjects; 
but  the  Neapolitans  and  Sardinians  were 
ransomed,  the  former  at  500,  and  the  latter 
at  300  dollars  a  head.  The  squadron  having 
thus  peaceably  obtained  the  object  of  its 
mission,  proceeded  to  Tunis,  where  the 
negotiations  took  an  unexpected  and  im- 
portant turn.  By  an  error  of  the  inter- 
preter, the  message  of  the  admiral  was  made 
to  read  that  the  prince-regent  was  deter- 
mined that  slavery  should  be  abolished — 
instead  of  "  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  him  if  slavery  were  abolished.*'  The  dey 
of  Tunis  immediately  suspended  negotia- 
tions and  summoned  a  divan.  When  Lord 
Exmouth  was  made  aware  of  the  mistake 
which  had  occurred,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  advantage  it  gave  him — allowed  the 
divan  two  hours  for  deliberation,  and  retired 
to  the  house  of  the  consul  to  await  the 
result.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  was  informed  that  his  demand  was  com- 
plied with.  He  then  sailed  to  Tripoli,  and 
the  same  terms  were  at  once  agreed  to. 

While  these  negotiations  were  proceeding, 
the  admiral  had  received  further  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  directing  him  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  British  privateers 
being  allowed  to  refit  in  the  port  of  Algiers, 
and  also  that  prizes  should  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  there;  these  privileges  having  rc- 
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cently  been  granted  to  the  Americans.  In 
consequence  of  these  additional  instructions 
the  squadron  returned  to  Algiers.  While 
engaged  negotiating  on  these  points,  Lord 
Exmouth  took  the  opportunity  to  press  on 
the  regency  of  Algiers  the  total  abolition  of 
Christian  slavery;  informing  the  dey  that 
the  governments  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  had 
complied  with  his  demand.  The  dey  of 
Algiers,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the 
conditions  of  the  British  admiral,  and  an 
angry  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Lord 
Exmouth  threatened  to  bombard  the  town. 
The  dey,  however,  consented  to  dispatch  a 
message  to  the  Ottoman  Forte,  to  receive 
instructions  from  his  government  on  the 
subject.  Accordingly,  an  ambassador  was 
sent  in  a  frigate  to  Constantinople  to  pro- 
cure the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  and  from 
thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  England  to 
treat  on  the  British  admiral's  proposal. 

Lord  Exmouth  having  so  far  accomplished 
the  objects  he  had  in  view,  returned  with  his 
squadron  to  Great  Britain ;  but  an  outrage 
which  was  again  perpetrated  by  the  Barbary 
pirates,  even  before  the  squadron  reached 
the  shores  of  this  country,  brought  upon 
them  the  punishment  which  their  crimes  so 
justly  merited.  A  number  of  Italian,  Cor- 
sican,  and  Neapolitan  vessels,  being  engaged 
in  coral  fishing  on  'the  coast  of  Algiers,  the 
crews  landed  at  Bona,  on  May  the  23rd, 
nnder  protection  of  the  British  flag,  in  order 
that  they  might  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Ascension  by  attending  mass.  While  pre- 
paring to  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  castle,  and 
when  this  preconcerted  signal  was  heard,  a 
body  of  upwards  of  2,000  Turks  and  Moors 
fell  upon  the  defenceless  seamen,  and  mas- 
sacred them  in  cold  blood,  tore  to  pieces 
the  English  flag,  and  threw  the  consul  into 
prison.  Such  an  atrocious  outrage  roused 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  indignation,  and  imme- 
diately on  Lord  Exmouth's  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, it  was  determined  to  send  him  out 
again  to  Algiers,  with  whatever  force  he 
deemed  necessary,  to  inflict  summary  ven- 
geance or  exact  complete  submission. 

The  equipment  of  the  squadron  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  admiral 
proceeded  with  the  greatest  activity.  Offi- 
cers flocked  in  hundreds,  soliciting  to  be 
allowed  to  join  the  expedition,  and  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  pervaded  every  one, 
from  the  humblest  sailor  to  the  admiral  in 
command.  The  admiralty  had  determined 
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that  the  same  ships  which  had  just  re-  i 
turned  should  not  be  sent  out  again;  it 
being  thought  best  that  the  vessels  fonniog 
the  expedition  should  be  manned  by  volun- 
teers. The  armament  which  Lord  Exmouth 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing and  destroying  the  stronghold  of  the 
pirates  was  only  five  sail  of  the  line,  fire 
frigates,  and  as  many  bomb-vessels.  It  wis  , 
considered  by  many  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  that  ' 
this  was  too  small  a  force;  Lord  Nelson 
himself  having,  at  one  time,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  Algiers  could  not  be  success- 
fully attacked  with  a  less  force  than  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line.  Lord  Exmouth,  how- 
ever, having  had  opportunities  of  personally  1 
inspecting  the  place,  and  being  also  in  pos- 
session of  Captain  Wardens  survey  and 
report,  felt  confident  in  his  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  force  required.  Having  ex- 
plained his  plans  to  the  admiralty,  showing 
the  position  which  each  ship  was  to  occupy, 
and  the  particular  works  to  which  it  was  to 
be  opposed,  they  determined  to  allow  the  ad- 
miral to  act  on  his  own  judgment.  Confi- 
dent of  success,  he  said — "  All  will  go  well 
— at  least  as  far  as  depends  on  me."  Speak- 
ing to  his  brother  on  the  subject,  he  said—  ' 
"  If  they  open  their  fire  when  the  ships  sre  [ 
coming  up,  and  cripple  them  in  the  masts, 
the  difficulty  and  loss  will  be  greater;  but 
if  they  allow  us  to  take  our  stations,  I  am 
sure  of  them ;  for  I  know  that  nothing  can 
resist  a  line-of-battle  ship's  fire." 

Having  made  his  arrangements  at  the 
admiralty,  Lord  Exmouth  hastened  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  proceeded  at  once  on  board  the 
Boyne,  the  ship  which  had  carried  his  flag 
in  the  last  expedition.  Having  mustered 
the  ship's  company,  he  read  to  them  the 
admiralty  letter,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  should  volunteer  to  accompany  him  in 
this  new  enterprise.  Few,  however,  joined 
him,  as  having  been  a  considerable  time  at 
sea,  they  were  unwilling  to  sail  again  so 
soon  without  enjoying  themselves  for  some 
time  on  shore;  but  volunteers  were  not 
wanting,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  the 
fleet  left  Portsmouth,  and  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th  was  off  Falmouth.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  100- 
gun  ship,  Queen  Charlotte.  Rear-  aii  mini 
Milne,  the  second  in  command,  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Impregiiable.  In  addition 
to  the  five  line-of-battle  ships,  two  of  which 
were  three-deckers,  the  force  included  three 
heavy  frigates,  and  two  smaller  ones;  four 
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bomb-vessels,  and  five  gun-brigs.  Four  of 
the  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  destroy  the 
fortifications  on  the  mole,  while  the  fifth 
covered  them  from  the  batteries  south  of 
the  town,  and  the  heavy  frigates  from  those 
on  the  town  wall.  The  bomb-vessels  were 
to  fire  on  the  arsenal  and  town,  assisted  by 
a  flotilla  of  the  ships'  launches,  &c.,  fitted  as 
gun,  rocket,  and  mortar  boats;  and  the 
smaller  frigates  and  the  brigs  to  assist  as 
circumstances  might  require* 

The  biographer  of  Lord  Exmouth  says : 
— "  Through  all  the  passage  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  train  the  crews.    Every  day, 

;  Sunday  excepted,  they  were  exercised  at 
the  guns ;  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the 
fleet  cleared  for  action,  when  each  ship  fired 
six  broadsides.  On  board  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, a  12 -pounder  was  secured  at  the  after- 
part  of  the  quarter-deck,  with  which  the 
first  and  second  captains  of  the  guns  prac- 
tised daily  at  a  small  target,  hung  at  the 
fore  top-mast  studding-sail  boom.  The  tar- 
get was  a  frame  of  laths,  three  feet  square, 
crossed  with  rope  yarns  so  close  that  a  12- 
pound  shot  could  not  go  through  without 
cutting  one,  aud  with  a  piece  of  wood  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  bottle,  for  a  bull's-eye. 

i  After  a  few  days'  practice  the  target  was 
never  missed,  and  on  an  average,  ten  or 
twelve  bottles  were  hit  every  day." 

The  fleet  reached  Gibraltar  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  having  completed  their 
provisions  and  ordnance  stores,  they  were 
ready  to  set  sail  for  their  destination  on  the 
12th ;  but  owing  to  contrary  wiuds,  they  did 
not  leave  till  the  15th.  When  the  British 
fleet  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  they  found  there 
a  Dutch  squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  cor- 
vette, under  the  command  of  Admiral  Von 
dc  Capellan.  Learning  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  the  Dutch  commander  solicited 
and  obtained  leave  to  co-operate  with  the 
British  squadron.  The  united  squadrons  now 
advanced  in  gallant  style  towards  the  strong- 
hold of  the  pirates.  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  the  Prometheus,  direct  from  Algiers, 
joined,  and  reported  that  the  most  active  pre- 
parations were  being  made  there  to  resist  the 
attack.    The  defences  were  being  put  in  the 

*  Ostler's  Life  of  Viscount  Exmouth. 

t  "  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Mr.  M'Donnell  had 
succeeded  in  getting  off,  disguised  as  midshipmen ; 
hut  the  infant,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed 
in  a  basket  after  a  composing  medicine  had  been 
given  to  it  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Prometheu*,  awoke, 
and  cried  as  it  was  passing  the  gateway,  and  thus 
led  to  the  arrest  of  all  the  party  then  on  shore.  The 
|  child  was  sent  off  the  next  morning  by  the  dey, 
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most  effective  condition,  and  new  and  for- 
midable works  were  being  added ;  upwards  j 
of  40,000  troops  had  been  assembled,  and 
janizaries  called  in  from  distant  garrisons. 
A  considerable  naval  force  had  also  been 
collected  in  the  harbour,  consisting  of  four  j 
frigates,  five  large  corvettes,  and  thirty-seven  j 
gun-boats.    On  board  the  Prometheus  were  > 
the  wife,  daughter,  and  infant  child  of  Mr.  j 
M'Donnell,  the  British  consul  t 

Algiers,J  or  Algeria,  is  a  country  of  i 
North  Africa,  and  is  now  in  the  pos-  ^ 
session  of  the  French.    The  country  was 
originally  inhabited  by  tbe  Moors  and 
Numidians,  and  was  afterwards  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans  and  Vandals.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  Charles  V. ;  but  Bar- 
barossa  expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  founded, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  the  state 
of  Algiers.    From  this  period  it  became  re- 
doubtable on  account  of  its  corsairs,  and  1 
many  of  the  European  nations  found  it 
necessary  to  pay  tribute  to  this  piratical 
state  for  the  protection  of  their  merchant  , 
vessels.    In  1653  it  was  attacked  by  Ad-  1 
miral  Blake,  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  :  | 
with  England.     In  1688  and   1761  the  j  i 
French  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  were 
repulsed.    The  Spaniards  also  made  various 
attempts  against  it  with  no  better  success; 
and  by  many  the  place  had  been  deemed 
impregnable.    Algiers,  the  principal  city 
and  capital  of  the  state,  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  its  lower  part  being 
washed  by  the  ocean.    It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  crowned  by  a  cita- 
del; the  whole  presenting  tbe  appearance 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  towards  the  sea 
Its  fortifications  are  of  considerable  strength, 
the  city  being  entirely  surrounded  by  walls 
of  great  thickness,  running  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  behind  the  town.    The  harbour 
is  artificial.    In  front  there  are  two  rocky 
islands  forming  a  mole,  which  are  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  broad  straight  pier, 
300  yards  long,  ou  which  the  storehouses 
were  built.    The  pier  projects  into  the  sea 
at  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town;  from 

and,  os  a  solitary  instance  of  his  humanity,  said 
Lord  Exmouth, '  ought  to  be  recorded  by  roe but 
the  consul  was  confined  in  irons  at  his  house,  and 
the  surgeon,  three  midshipmen,  and  fourteen  sea- 
men of  the  Prometheu*,  were  detained  as  prisoners." 
— Ostler's  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth. 

|  The  name,  Al-jezair,  "  the  islands,"  is  derived 
from  the  rocky  islets  which  lie  in  front  of  the  town, 
and  on  which  the  mole  is  built. 
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winch  the  mole  is  carried  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  forms  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
circle.  Another  smaller  pier  projects  from 
the  mainland  towards  the  head  of  the  mole, 
and  between  the  extremity  of  this  pier  and 
the  head  of  the  mole  is  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  which  is  not  more  than  120  yards 
in  width.  As  already  mentioned,  all  the 
works  around  the  havbour  were  covered 
with  the  strongest  fortifications.  Imme- 
diately beyond  the  picr-head  stood  the  light- 
house battery,  a  large  circular  fort,  with 
more  than  fifty  guns,  in  three  tiers.  The 
guns  in  the  first  tier  were  fired  from  ports, 
which  were  twenty  feet  above  the  base; 
those  in  the  second  tier  were  fired  from 
embrasures  in  the  wall;  the  third  were 
mounted  on  an  inner  tower,  and  were 
18-pounders,  capable  of  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  mole-head.  At  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  rock  on  which  the  mole 
was  erected  was  another  battery  with  two 
tiers  of  ports,  containing  thirty  heavy  guns 
and  seven  mortars.  This  fort  pointed  round 
from  north-west  to  cast,  and  no  ship  could 
get  into  the  bay  to  the  north-west  of  the 
lighthouse  without  passing  within  a  cable's 
length  or  a  little  more  of  it.  There  was 
also  a  magazino  in  this  fort.  The  mole 
itself  was  filled  with  cannon,  like  the  side 
of  a  linc-of-battle  ship,  mostly  disposed  in 
double  tiers,  with  ports  below  and  embra- 
sures above ;  and  the  eastern  batteries  next 
the  lighthouse  had  an  inner  fortification, 
with  a  third  tier  of  guns ;  making  sixty-six 
heavy  guns  in  the  mole  alone.  The  different 
batteries  in  the  mole  and  entrance  to  the 
harbour  mounted  not  less  than  220  guns — 
18,  24,  and  30-pouudors,  besides  two 
68-pounders,  which  were  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  long.  On  the  sea  wall  of  the  town 
were  nine  batteries;  two  at  the  southern 
extremity :  next  camo  the  Fish-market  bat- 
tery, with  fifteen  guns,  mounted  in  three 
tiers ;  these  guns  flanked  the  mole :  there 
were  then  three  more  batteries  between  the 
Fish-market  and  the  gate  leading  to  the 
mole ;  one  over  this  gate,  and  two  on  the 
wall  beyond  it.    Along  the  shore,  within 

•  Lord  Exraouth's  instructions  for  the  disposition 
of  the  fleet,  in  their  attack  on  Algiers,  «u  issued  on 
August  the  Gth ;  and  on  the  13th  every  ship  re- 
ceived a  plan  of  the  fortification*,  with  full  instruc- 
tions m  to  the  position  she  was  to  occupy.  The  in- 
struction* were  a*  follow* : — 

Form  of  Attack. — The  space  for  the  attack  on 
the  south-east  part  of  the  mole  of  Algiers  being  very 
limited,  it  will  require  the  greatest  attention  to  place 
the  ships  well  in  their  respective  stations,  and  it  is  very 
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1,200  yards  of  the  town  three  additional 
batteries  and  a  large  square  fort,  with  three 
tiers  of  guns  pointing  to  the  eastward ;  hav- 
ing in  the  upper  tier  fifteen,  in  the  second 
eighteen,  and  in  the  lower  eighteen  guns. 
Another  large  fort  and  six  batteries  com- 
manded the  bay  to  the  north-west;  and 
scarcely  a  point  in  tho  city,  or  on  the 
hills  around  it  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town,  but  was  bristling  with 
cannon  ready  to  pour  forth  death  and  de- 
struction on  the  infidel  invaders.  Alto- 
gether, there  were  nearly  500  guns  ready 
to  defend  the  sea-approaches  to  Algiers. 
The  ramparts  were  admirably  constructed, 
of  the  very  best  materials,  and  in  excellent 
repair ;  so  that  a  more  formidable  object  of 
attack  has  rarely  been  presented  to  an  in- 
vading force. 

By  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  August,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Algiers  could  distinguish  the  white  sails  of 
the  ships  of  the  united  squadrons  as  they  lay 
nearly  becalmed  in  the  bay.  At  an  early 
hour,  a  boat,  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  was 
sent  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  officer  was  to  state  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  prince-regent,  and  demand 
the  immediate  liberation  of  the  consul  and 
the  people  of  the  Pronwthetu.  At  eleven 
o'clock  she  was  met  outside  the  mole  by  the 
captaiu  of  the  port,  who  received  the  com- 
munication, and  promised  an  answer  in  two 
hours.  During  the  period  of  the  absence  of 
the  flag  of  truce,  a  favourable  breeze  having 
sprung  up,  the  fleet  stood  into  the  bay,  and 
lay- to  within  a  mile  from  the  town.  About 
two  o'clock  the  boat  with  the  ling  of  truce 
was  seen  returning  with  the  sigual  flying — 
that  no  answer  had  been  given.  Ivord  Ex- 
mouth  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  fleet 
— "  Are  you  ready?"  In  a  few  seconds,  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative  was  displayed  by 
each  ship  as  she  bore  up  to  take  the  station 
which  had  been  appointed  to  her  in  the  plan 
of  attack  which  the  admiral  had  prepared 
some  titno  before,  and  with  which  each 
officer  was  intimately  acquainted.* 

Favoured  by  the  light  sea  breeae,  the 

desirable  to  avoid  opening  any  fire  from  them,  if  it  be 
possible,  before  they  ore  placed.  But  m  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  enemy  will  remain  inactive,  it  be- 
comes necefttury  to  prepare  for  that  event  by  endea- 
vouring to  divert  their  nre  from  the  ships  of  the  line, 
by  opening  a  fire  from  the  frigates,  which  may  under 
sail  pas*  the  batteries  in  advance,  or  possibly,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  line,  as  circumstances  point  out 

The  flag-ship  will  lead,  aii.i  bring  up  as  near  to  the 
mob-hiaU  us  practicable.    The  Su/wb,  ' 
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Queen  Charlotte  led  the  attack,  bearing 
Btcadily  on  for  the  mole-head.  The  other 
vessels  moved  slowly  on  to  their  various 
positions  during  an  ominous  silence ;  not  a 
single  pan  having  been  tired  on  either  side 
until  the  flag-ship  had  got  anchored  along- 
side of  the  mole,  and  was  lashed  by  a  hawser 
to  the  mainmast  of  an  Algcrinc  brig,  which 
lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Lord 
Exmouth  had  quite  expected  that  the  Alge- 
rines  would  attack  whilst  the  fleet  advanced 
towards  the  fortifications;  for  this  he  was 
quite  prepared,  his  determination  being  not 
to  reply  to  a  fire  while  approaching,  un- 
less it  became  galling;  in  that  case,  the 
middle  and  main-dec*  guns  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  (thirty  long  24-pounclrrs)  were  to 
have  opened,  keeping  the  upper  deck  for 
shortening  sail,  and  the  lower  deck  for 
working  the  cables.  The  guns  of  the  last- 
named  decks  were  not  primed  till  after  the 
ship  was  anchored.  Had  the  ships  in  their 
first  advance  been  subjected  to  a  galling 
tire,  a  few  more  men  might  have  been  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  of  the 
ships  might  not  have  been  so  near  by  forty 
or  fifty  yards;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 

following,  will  anchor  as  close  as  they  can  to  her,  the 
htter  ship  placing  herself  to  the  southward  of  the 
large  arch  near  tnc  centre  of  the  works,  and  the 
Superb  between  ua ;  and  when  placed,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  if  they  could  be  made  fast  to 
each  other,  and  hove  together  to  concentrate  their  tire. 

The  rear-ship,  the  Albion,  will  set-  if  by  any  failure 
she  can  supply  the  plnce  of  either  ship  thrown  out. 
P.ut  if  the  Impregnable  succeeds  in  grtiing  her  place, 
ii  appears  to  me  the  Albion  may  be  well  situated 
cloftc  on  her  bow,  presenting  licr  broadside  against 
the  only  flanking  battery,  marked  II.,  of  three  gun*, 
by  which  she  may  cover  the  Impregnable,  and  enfi- 
lade the  north  part  of  the  works  by  throwing  pari 
of  her  fire  upon  the  upper  tier  of  the  Lighthouse 
batten-. 

The  Leanacr  will  keep  nearly  abreast  the  Superb, 
and  seeing  the  Rag-ship  placed,  will  anchor  as  near 
to  her  a*  possible,  veering  towards  the  town  until 
l  she  opens  the  mole,  when  she  will  cither  fire  on  the 
round  tower,  or  the  gun-boats,  and  batteries  on  the 
town  walls.  She  must  run  a  warp  to  the  Hag-ship, 
itnd  heave  as  close  to  her  as  possible,  to  connect  the 
fire  of  both,  and  to  afford  room  for  the  Severn  to  get 
within  her,  or  between  her  and  the  flag-ship. 

The  Giatgmc  will  anchor,  and  present  her  broad- 
side to  the  Fish-market  battery,  Nos.  9  and  10,  and 
any  other  she  may  be  able  to  fire  upon. 

The  Oranicus  should  occupy  any  space  in  the  line 
open  between  the  ships  at  anchor  s  or  if  cither  of  the 
frigates  in  the  mouth  of  the  mole  should  meet  with 
accident,  she  will  endeavour  to  take  her  place. 
Hcbrtu  will  attack  batter)-,  No.  7  and  8. 
Mindtn  will  attack  the  large  battery,  No.  4,  taking 
caro  not  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  north-east 
She  will  also  be  able  to  fire  on  No.  5  and  C. 
attack  need  aot  be  closely  pressed,  being  a 


so  excellent  were  the  arrangements,  that  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  Algerines,  confident  in 
the  strength  of  their  defences,  and  calcu- 
lating on  being  able;  to  carry  the  larger 
ships  by  boarding,  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  flag-ship  got  fairly  into  position,  with 
her  starboard  broadside  flanking  all  the  bat- 
teries, from  the  mole-head  to  the  lighthouse. 
The  enemy's  batteries,  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed,  were  seen  crowded  with  troops, 
the  gunners  standing  beside  the  guns  with  : 
lighted  matches,  ready  for  action.  The  crew  |  j 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  now  gave  three  |  ' 
hearty  cheers;  and  while  the  sound  was 
still  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  heavy  boom  of 
a  gun  from  the  upper  tier  of  the  eastern  | 
battery  was  heard;  a  secoud  and  a  third  , 
succeeded.  One  of  these  shots  struck  the 
Superb  as  she  was  getting  into  action,  but 
the  report  of  the  third  had  not  yet  died 
away,  when  the  thunder  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte's broadside  rent  the  air.  Immediately 
the  whole  of  the  batteries  opened  fire,  and 
a  perfect  hurricane  of  shot  and  shell  was 
poured  on  the  fleet.  The  fire  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  was  well  sustained,  falliug  with  , 

cover  only  for  the  ships  attacking  the  mole  from  a  j 
flank  fire.     Captain  Patterson  will  be  extremely 
watchful  of  our  operations,  and  be  ready  to  slip  and  j 
join,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  to  the  fdiips  attack- 
ing; and  he  will  use  the  schooner  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  communication. 

Heron,  Mutiny,  Cordelia,  and  Britomari,  will  con- 
sider it  their  first  duty  to  attend  and  aid  the  ships  j 
they  are  named  to  assist  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
they  are  to  remember  that  even  their  brigs  are  to  be  i 
sacrificed  to  save  the  ships  they  are  ordered  to  at-  ' 
tend.    Should  that  service  be  uncalled  for  by  their 
being  well  placed,  the  captains  will  take  any  posi- 
tion where  their  fire  can  do  good. 

Prometheut  will  tow  down  the  explosion-vessel  as 
instructed,  and  receive  her  commander  and  crew. 

The  bombs  will  put  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Kempthome,  and  as  soon  as  anchored  pre- 
pare to  open  fire.  They  will  be  placed  bv  the  mas- 
ter of  the  fleet  to  the  northward  of  the  large  arch ; 
and  they  will  tako  care  daring  the  attack  not  to 
throw  their  shells  over  our  own  ships.  Tho  Light- 
house battery  is  a  great  object,  and  keeping  that  in 
a  line  with  the  town-gate,  will  give  two  objects  for 
throwing  the  shells  at — Exmouth. 

N.B. — Ships  leading  into  anchorage,  are  to  havo 
the  preparative  flag  flying  at  tho  muen-topgallant- 
mast-head,  which  is  to  be  hauled  down  the  instant 
they  let  go  tho  anchor. 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  the  foregoing  in- 
structions, in  consequence  of  the  joining  of  tho 
Dutch  fleet.  To  that  squadron  Lord  Exmouth  as- 
signed the  duty  of  attacking  the  forts  and  batteries 
south  of  the  town.  This  service,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  intended  for  the  Hebru*  and  Minden,  which  were 
now  to  take  a  position  among  their  consorts  in  front 
of  the  mole. 
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deadly  precision,  and  telling  so  fatally  on 
the  Algerines,  that,  by  her  first  broadside, 
from  five  to  six  hundred  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  mole-head.  When  the 
batteries  opened  their  fire,  none  of  the  ships, 
except  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Leander, 
had  yet  reached  their  stations.  The  most 
admirable  arrangements,  however,  had  been 
made  to  save  the  men  in  the  various  ships 
from  being  exposed  in  going  aloft  to  shorten 
sail.  The  Superb,  following  close  upon  the 
flag-ship,  took  up  her  position  astern  of  her, 
and  the  Minden  at  not  more  than  her  own 
length  from  the  Superb.  The  Albion  was 
close  astern  of  the  Minden,  the  latter  ship 
passing  her  stream  cable  out  of  the  larboard 
gun-room  port  to  the  Albion's  bow,  to  keep 
the  two  ships  together.  The  Impregnable 
was  anchored  close  astern  of  the  Albion. 

Meanwhile,  the  tremendous  fire  which 
was  kept  up  on  the  nearest  defences, 
from  the  broadside  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
proved  so  severe,  that  before  the  action 
had  become  general,  the  fortifications  on 
the  mole-head  were  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  the  guns  dismounted.  Hav- 
ing silenced  the  fire  from  this  point,  the 
|  flag-ship  then  sprang  her  broadside  to  the 
'  northward,  and  opened  fire  on  the  batteries 
over  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  mole,  and 
|  on  the  upper  works  of  the  Lighthouse  fort. 
The  accuracy  and  precision  of  firing  which 
the  gunners  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte 
had  obtained,  was  here  very  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. Her  shot  struck  the  tower  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  immediately  reduced  it  to 
ruins ;  and  gun  after  gun,  in  the  batteries, 
was  brought  down.* 

In  the  meantime  the  cannonade  from 
the  Algerine  batteries  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit;  and  as  the  ships  got  within 
range,  they  were  subjected  to  a  galling  aud 
well-directed  fire.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, they  steadily  advanced  to  the  positions 
assigned  to  them,  and  immediately  poured 
broadside  after  broadside  upon  the  devoted 
city.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  bombardment,  the  smoke  became  so 
dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ad- 
miral to  see  along  the  line,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  judge  that  his  ships  had  got 
into  their  stations  by  the  destructive  effect 
of  their  fire  upon  the  walls  and  batteries  to 
•  One  of  the  guns  in  the  Lighthouse  battery  was 
dismounted  jiut  as  the  artilleryman  wos  in  the  act 
of  discharging  it ;  when  an  Algerine  chief  was  aeen 
to  spring  upon  the  ruin*  of  the  parapet,  and  with 
impotent  rage  to  shake  his  scimitar  against  the  ship, 
borne  of  the  gunners  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte 
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which  they  were  opposed.  The  Algerines 
continued  the  defence  of  their  fortifications 
with  the  most  desperate  bravery ;  the  bas- 
tions and  battlements  streamed  with  fire, 
while  the  roar  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery,  mingled  with  the  hissing 
of  shells,  and  every  now  and  then  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine,  caused  such  a  deafen- 
ing noise  as  almost  to  take  away  the  sense 
of  hearing. 

The  Dutch  squadron  and  the  three  large 
frigates  now  advanced,  and  took  their  stations 
in  the  most  gallant  manner  and  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy,  although  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  batteries.  The 
Dutch  ships  came  to  anchor  in  front  of 
the   works  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
and  kept  up  a  well-supported   fire  on 
the  flanking  batteries,  which  it  had  been 
arranged  they  should  attack.    While  the 
Dutch  squadron  was  thus  ably  performing 
this  service,  the  three  British  frigates,  the 
Severn,  Leander,  and  Glasgow,  took  part  in 
the  fight.    The  Leander  had  placed  herself 
athwart  the  bows  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  her  after-guns  bearing  on  the  Algerine 
gun-boats,  while,  with  the  others,  she  was 
able  to  rake  the  Fish-market  battery.  The 
Severn  lay  ahead  of  the  Leander,  with  the 
whole  of  her  starboard  broadside  bearing 
on  the  Fish-market  battery.    Beyond  the 
Severn,  the  Glasgow  took  her  place,  and 
brought  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  batteries 
of  the  town.    The  two  smaller  British  fri- 
gates, Hebrus  and  Granicus,  were  left  to 
come  into  the  line  wherever  they  could  find 
an  opening.    The  Hebrus  pressed  onwards 
to  obtain  a  position  close  to  the  Queen 
Charlotte ;  but  the  heavy  cannonade  haviDg 
produced  a  lull  in  the  wind,  she  got  be- 
calmed, and  was  obliged  to  anchor  on  the 
larboard  quarter  of  the  flag-ship.  The 
captain  of  the  Granicus,  anxious  to  take  his 
share  in  the  battle,  set  topgallant-sails  and 
canvas,  and  steered  straight  to  where  he 
saw  Lord  Exmouth's  flag  flying, — it  being 
occasionally  visible  as  the  breeze  blew  aside, 
for  a  moment,  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  m 
which  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  enveloped. 
Favoured  by  his  intrepidity  and  able  sea- 
manship, Captain  Wise  was  able  to  anchor 
in  the  open  space  between  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  the  Superb.f  . 

were  so  expert  marksmen,  that  many  of  them  were 
detected  amusing  themselves,  in  the  wantonness  of 
skill,  by  firing  at  the  Algerine  flagstaftV— Lift  <j 
Lord  Exniouth. 

t  When  Lord  Exmouth  observed  the  position 
which  Captain  Wise,  in  the  Oranieus,  had  bees 
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The  bomb-vessels  were  placed  to  the  east 
of  the  Lighthouse  battery,  at  a  distance  of 
about  2,000  yards,  the  shells  from  which 
were  admirably  well  delivered  by  the  royal 
marine  artillery;  and  although  thrown 
directly  across  and  over  the  attacking  ves- 
sels, not  the  slightest  accident  occurred  to 
any  ship.  The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and 
rocket-boats  were  distributed  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  line,  and  kept  up  an  incessant 
and  destructive  fire  on  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. The  sloops  of  war,  also,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships 
of  the  line,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  if 
necessary,  kept  moving  about,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  firing  through  the  in- 
tervals in  the  line.  Thus,  by  the  excellent 
disposition  of  his  force  by  the  admiral,  the 
strongest  of  the  enemy's  defences  were  com- 
manded by  his  fire,  while  the  fleet  was  ex- 
posed to  the  weakest  of  the  enemy's. 

About  half-past  three  o'clock,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  by 
the  enemy's  gun-boats.  Under  cover  of 
the  dense  smoke  they  approached  unseen, 
and  with  the  greatest  daring,  till  they  were 
close  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flag-ship.  On 
being  observed,  a  heavy  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  thirty- 
three  out  of  thirty-seven  were  sent  to  the 
bottom.  The  battle  now  raged  furiously 
along  the  whole  line;  a  heavy  cannonade 
having  been  maintained  for  upwards  of  an 
hour.  Lord  Exmouth  considered  the  time 
was  come  to  destroy  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  Algerines.  Instructions  were  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  Leander  to  cease  firing; 
and  the  Queen  Charlotte's  barge  being 
manned,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Peter  Richards,  accompanied  by  Major 
Gossett,  of  the  miners,  Lieutenant  "Wool- 
rige,  of  the  marines,  and  a  midshipman, 
they  immediately  proceeded  towards  the 
nearest  frigate,  which  they  boarded  and  set 
fire  to  so  effectually,  that  she  was  completely 
in  flames  almost  before  the  crew  of  the 
barge  had  got  into  their  boat.  The  barge 
now  returned  to  the  flag-ship,  and  when  she 
came  alongside  she  was  welcomed  with 
three  hearty  cheers.  Immediately  after  the 
frigate  had  been  set  on  fire  she  burst  into 
one  sheet  of  flame,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  conflagration  would  spread  to  the  rest  of 
the  Algerine  shipping.    This,  however,  did 

fortunate  enough  to  secure,  he  remarked  that  it  did 
him  the  greatest  credit,  as  he  occupied  with  his 
small  frigate  a  station  of  which  a  three-decker  might 
be  justly  proud. 


not  occur ;  as,  although  she  burnt  from  her 
moorings,  she  passed  clear  of  her  consorts, 
and  drifted  along  the  broadsides  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Leander,  grounding 
I  ahead  of  the  latter  ship,  but  without  doing 
them  any  damage.  The  Queen  Charlotte's 
launch,  assisted  by  the  guu-boats,  then 
opened  fire  with  carcass-shells  upon  a  large 
frigate  which  was  moored  in  the  centre  of 
the  other  ships  inside  of  the  Mole.  In  a 
short  time  this  vessel  was  also  on  fire,  and 
burnt  so  furiously,  that  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Algerines  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  the  devouring  clement  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  other  ships  in  the  port, 
and  from  them  to  the  storehouses  and 
arsenal  on  the  Mole.  About  seven  o'clock 
the  frigate  drifted  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
passed  so  close  to  the  Queen  Charlotte,  as 
nearly  to  set  her  on  fire;  she,  however,  es- 
caped without  damage. 

About  sunset,  Lord  Exmouth  received  a 
message  from  Rear-admiral  Milne,  by  Cap- 
tain Powell,  informing  him  of  the  severe 
loss  the  Impregnable  was  sustaining,  having 
then  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
requesting  him,  if  he  could,  to  send  a  frigate 
to  divert  some  of  the  fire  he  was  then  under. 
The  admiral  immediately  sent  instructions 
to  the  Glasgow  to  weigh  and  repair  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rear-admiral's  ship;  but 
the  effect  of  the  bombardment  having  been 
to  drive  away  the  wind,  she  was  obliged  to 
anchor  again.  The  Glasgow  had,  however,  by 
her  attempt  to  move  out,  obtained  a  better 
position  than  before,  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Leander.  In  her  new  position  the 
Glasgow  was  much  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy;  but  this  caused  little  uneasi- 
ness to  her  gallant  commander,  as  by  the 
change  he  was  enabled  better  to  command 
the  batteries  to  which  his  ship  was  opposed. 
Being  unable  to  grant  any  assistance  to  the 
Impregnable,  Lord  Exmouth  sent  word  by 
Captain  Powell,  that  as  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  she  might  withdraw  from  the  line; 
but  the  rear-admiral  and  his  gallant  crew 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  fought  their  ship  till  the  last.  At 
this  time  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  ex- 
plosion vessel  (an  ordnance  sloop  which  had 
been  fitted  up  at  Gibraltar  for  this  purpose, 
and  on  board  which  had  been  placed  148 
barrels  of  gunpowder)  to  bring  her  into  the 
mole;  but  Rear-admiral  Milne,  thinking 
she  might  do  him  essential  service  if  ex- 
ploded under  the  battery  in  his  front,  Cap- 
tain Powell  was  desired  to  carry  the  admiral's 
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orders  to  that  effect  to  tins  vessel,  which  he  I 
dill,  and  remained  till  they  were  executed. 
The  explosion  vessel  had  been  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Algerinc  fleet;  but, 
as  has  been  seen,  this  was  effected  by  other 
means.  Everything  being  ready,  she  was 
run  on  shore  under  the  battery  north  of 
the  lighthouse,  where,  at  nine  o'clock,  she 
blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
enemy's  batteries  commanded  by  the  ad- 
;  miral's  division  were  silenced,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  ruin  and  dilapidation ;  the 
fire  of  the  ships  was  therefore  slackened,  as 
it  now  became  necessary  that  they  should 
husband  their  ammunition.  During  the 
bombardment,  they  had  fired  nearly  118 
tons  of  powder,  and  50,000  shot,  weighing 
more  than  500  tons  of  iron ;  besides  5)60 
thirteen  and  ten-inch  shells,  thrown  by  the 
bomb-vessels,  and  the  shells  and  rockets 
from  the  flotilla.  Exposed  to  such  a  fire,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  sea  defences  of 
Algiers,  with  great  part  of  the  town  itself, 
were  completely  destroyed.  Having  thus 
executed  the  most  important  part  of  his 
instructions,  the  admiral  prepared  to  with- 
draw his  ships.  About  this  time  the  laud- 
wind  sprung  up,  and  favoured  by  this,  the 
lower  cable  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  cut, 
'  and  her  head  hauled  round  to  seaward. 
She  still,  however,  continued  to  engage  with 
several  of  her  guns ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
assistance  of  her  boats  in  towing,  that  she 
was  rendered  manageable.  After  consider- 
able exertion  had  been  made  in  towing  and 
warping  off,  the  whole  fleet  got  under  sail, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  came  to 
anchor,  out  of  reach  of  shot  and  shell,  after 
twclvo  hours  of  incessant  labour.  During 
the  night  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  came  on,  with  dreadful  tor- 
rents of  rain.  The  scene,  as  viewed  from 
the  ships  in  the  bay,  was  one  of  terrific 
grandeur.  The  war  of  the  elements  seemed 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  incessant  roar  of 
cannou  which  had  just  subsided ;  while  the 
burning  ships  and  storehouses,  ever  and 
auon  bursting  into  streams  of  flame,  emu- 
lated in  brightness  the  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning which  rapidly  succeeded  each  other, 
and  illuminated  the  battered  walls  and  di- 
lapidated buildings  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
barbarians,  Whcu  the  storm  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  the  feelings 
of  a  Christian,  with  which  he  was  always 
animated,  assembled  iu  his  cabin  all  the 
wounded  who  could  be  moved  with  safetv, 
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that  they  might  unite  with  him  and  his 
officers  in  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of 
Battles,  who  had  given  him  such  a  signal 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  humanity. 

So  soon  as  the  two  admirals  could  leave 
their  ships,  they  came  on  board  the  Qwen 
Charlotte,  to  congratulate  Lord  Exmouth  on 
the  glorious  victory  which  he  had  just 
achieved.  The  casualties  had  been  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  force  employed ;  but 
still  comparatively  trifling  to  the  service  per- 
formed. The  returns  were  128  killed,  and 
690  wounded  in  the  British  ships ;  and 
thirteen  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded  in  the 
Dutch  squadron.  During  the  action  Lord 
Exmouth  had  n  very  narrow  escape,  having 
been  struck  in  three  places;  and  a  cannon- 
shot  passed  him  so  closely  as  to  cut  away 
the  tails  of  his  coat. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth, 
Lord  Exmouth  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce 
with  the  following  letter  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers : — 

"  II.B.M.  ship  Queen  Charlotte,  Algiers 
Bay,  August  28th,  1816. 

"  Sir, — For  your  atrocities  at  Bona  on 
defenceless  Christians,  and  your  unbecoming 
disregard  to  the  demands  1  made  yesterday 
in  the  name  of  the  prince-regent  of  England, 
the  fleet  under  my  orders  have  given  you  a 
signal  chastisement,  by  the  total  destruction 
of  vour  navy,  storehouses,  and  arsenal,  with 
half  vour  batteries. 

"  As  England  does  not  war  for  the  de- 
struction of  cities,  I  am  unwilling  to  visit 
your  personal  cruelties  upon  the  uuoflendiug 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  I  therefore 
offer  you  the  same  terms  of  peace  which  I 
conveyed  to  you  yesterday  in  my  sovereign's 
name.  Without  the  acceptance  of  these 
terms,  you  can  have  no  peace  with  England. 

"  If  "you  receive  this  offer  as  you  ought, 
you  will  fire  three  guns;  aud  I  shall  con- 
sider vour  not  making  this  sitrnal  as  a  re- 
fusal, "and  shall  renew  my  operations  at  my 
convenience. 

"  I  offer  you  the  above  terms,  provided 
neither  the  British  consul  nor  the  officers 
and  men  so  wickedly  seized  by  you  from  the 
boats  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  have  met  with 
any  cruel  treatment;  or  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian slaves  in  vour  power ;  and  I  repeat  ray 
demaud  that  the  consul,  the  officers,  and 
men,  may  be  sent  oft'  to  me,  conformably  to 
ancient  treaties. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 
"  Exmouth. 

"  His  highness  the  Dey  of  Algiers." 
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In  order  to  prove  to  the  dcy  that  the 
British  admiral  was  determined  to  enforce 
his  detnauds,  the  bomb- vessels  were  di- 
rected to  resume  their  positions.  As  the 
boat  with  the  flag  of  truce  ncarcd  the 
shore,  it  was  met  by  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  frigates  which  had  been  destroyed  on 
the  previous  day,  who  stated  that  au  answer 
had  been  sent  to  the  first  communication 
before  the  bombardment  commenced,  but 
that  thero  was  no  one  to  receive  it,  as  the 
boat  had  left.  Shortly  after  the  booming  of 
the  three  guns  was  heard — the  signal  that 
the  terms  of  the  admiral  wcro  agreed  to; 
and  the  captain  of  the  port,  accompanied  by 
the  Swedish  consul,  proceeded  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  informed  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  that  all  his  demands  would  be  sub- 
mitted to.  On  the  next  morning,  the 
captain  of  the  port  paid  a  second  visit  to 
the  admiral,  bringing  with  him  on  this 
occasion  the  British  consul ;  and,  after 
arranging  some  preliminaries,  Captain  Bris- 
bane went  on  shore  by  order  of  the  admiral, 
and  held  a  conference  with  the  dev.  Sir 
i  Charles  Penrose,  who  had  arrived  from 
Malta  after  the  bombardment,  also  went 
ashore,  and  assisted  in  the  negotiations, 
which  were  soon  concluded ;  and  on  the 
30th,  the  result  of  the  arrangement  was 
communicated  to  the  fleet  in  the  following 
memorandum  : — 

"The  commander-in-chief  is  happy  to 
inform  the  fleet  of  the  fiual  termination  of 
their  strenuous  exertions,  by  the  signature 
of  peace  confirmed  under  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns,  on  the  following  conditions,  dic- 
tated by  his  royal  highness  the  prince- 
regent  of  England : — 

"  I.  The  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  for 
ever. 

"  II.  The  delivery  to  my  flag  of  all  slaves 
in  the  dominions  of  the  dey,  to  whatever 
nation  they  may  belong,  at  noon  to-morrow. 

"  III.  To  deliver,  also,  to  my  flag,  all  money 
received  by  him  for  the  redemption  of  slaves 
since  the  commencement  of  this  year — at 
noon  also  to-morrow. 

"  IV.  Reparation  has  been  made  to  the 
British  consul  for  all  losses  he  has  sustained 
in  consequence  of  his  confinement. 

"  V.  The  dey  has  made  a  public  apology, 
in  presence  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  and 
begged  pardon  of  the  consul,  in  terms  dic- 
tated by  the  captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  again  returning  his  public 
thanks  to  the  admirals,  captains,  officers, 
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seamen,  marines,  royal  sappers  and  miners, 
royal  marine  artillery,  and  the  royal  rocket 
corps,  for  the  noble  support  he  has  received 
from  them  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
arduous  service ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  direct, 
that  on  Sunday  next  a  public  thanksgiving 
shall  be  offered  up  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  ; 
singular  interposition  of  his  divine  provi- 
dence during  the  conflict  which  took  place  I 
ou  the  27th  between  his  majesty's  fleet  aud 
the  ferocious  enemies  of  mankind. 

"  It  is  requested  that  this  memorandum 
may  be  read  to  the  ship's  company." 

Thus  closed  the  battle  of  Algiers,  one 
which  wiil  be  long  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  navy,  as  well  for  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  service,  and  the 
heroic  courage  displayed,  as  for  the  dis- 
interested motives  of  humanity  from  which 
it  was  undertaken.  On  the  31st  of  August, 
above  1,200  slaves  were  embarked,  who 
were  ultimately  restored  to  their  country  and 
friends.  The  total  number  liberated  at  Al- 
giers and  nt  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  was  3,003. 

Algiers,  when  visited  by  Captain  Bris- 
bane on  the  2(.)th,  presented  a  melancholy 
appearance.  The  Mole,  the  Lighthouse  bat- 
tery, aud  all  the  fortifications  near  them, 
were  one  heap  of  ruins ;  and  among  the  | 
huge  masses  of  stones  and  masonry  were 
mingled  cannon,  gun*carriages,  and  dead 
bodies,  laying  one  above  the  other,  in  one 
undistinguished  mass.  Upwards  of  7,000 
had  perished  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
while  the  number  wounded  was  proportion- 
ally great.  The  walls  of  the  town  pre- 
sented huge  gaps  opposite  to  the  places 
where  the  men-of-war  had  presented  their 
broadsides;  and  behind  these  were  to  be 
seen  long  lanes  of  crumbled  houses,  where 
the  shot  had  cut  its  way  right  through 
them. 

Lord  Exmouth,  writing  to  his  brother, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
battle  :— 

"  It  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  again 
the  opportunity  of  writing  you,  and  it  has 
also  pleased  Him  to  give  success  to  our 
efforts  against  these  hordes  of  barbarians. 
I  never,  however,  saw  any  set  of  men  more 
obstinate  at  their  guns,  and  it  was  superior 
fire  only  that  could  keep  them  back.  To 
be  sure,  nothing  could  stand  before  the 
Queen  Charlotte's  broadside.  Everything 
fell  before  it;  and  the  Swedish  consul 
assures  mo  we  killed  about  500  at  the  very 
first  fire,  frcm  the  crowded  way  in  which 
the  troops  were  drawn  up,  four  deep  above 
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the  gun-boats,  which  were  also  full  of  men. 
I  had  myself  beckoned  to  many  around  the 
guns  close  to  us  to  move  away,  previous  to 
giving  the  order  to  fire ;  and  I  believe  they 
are  within  bounds,  when  they  state  their 
loss  at  7,000  men.  Our  old  friend  John 
Gaze  was  as  steady  as  a  rock ;  and  it  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  the  Charlotte  take  her 
anchorage,  and  to  see  her  flag  towering  on 
high,  when  she  appeared  to  be  in  the  flames 
of  the  Mole  itself;  and  never  was  a  ship 
nearer  burnt ;  it  almost  scorched  me  off  the 
poop ;  we  were  obliged  to  haul  in  the 
ensign,  or  it  would  have  caught  fire.  Every- 
body behaved  uncommonly  well.  Admiral 
Milne  came  on  board  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  kissed  my  hand  fifty  times 
before  the  people,  as  did  the  Dutch  admiral, 

|  Yon  Capellan.    I  was  but  slightly  touched 
in  thigh,  face,  and  fingers — my  glass  cut  in 

j  my  hand,  and  the  skirts  of  ray  coat  torn  off 
by  a  large  shot ;  but  as  I  bled  a  good  deal, 
it  looked  as  if  I  was  badly  hurt,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  and  hear  how  it  was 
received  even  in  the  cockpit,  which  was 
then  pretty  full.  My  thigh  is  not  quite 
skinned  over,  but  I  am  perfectly  well,  and 
hope  to  reach  Portsmouth  by  the  10th  of 
October.  Ferdinand  has  sent  me  a  diamond 
star.  Wise  behaved  most  nobly,  and  took 
up  a  line-of-battle  ship's  station; — but  all 
behaved  nobly.  I  never  saw  such  enthu- 
siasm in  all  my  service.  Not  a  wretch 
shrunk  anywhere ;  and  I  assure  you  it  was 
a  very  arduous  task,  but  I  had  formed  a 
very  correct  judgment  of  all  I  saw,  and  was 
confident,  if  supported,  I  should  succeed.  I 
could  not  wait  for  an  off-shore  wind  to 
attack ;  the  season  was  too  far  advanced, 
and  the  land-winds  become  light  and  calmy. 
I  was  forced  to  attack  at  once  with  a  lee- 
shore,  or  perhaps  wait  a  week  for  a  preca- 
rious wind  along  shore;  and  I  was  quite 
sure  I  should  have  a  breeze  off  the  land 
about  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  and 
equally  sure  we  could  hold  out  that  time. 
Blessed  be  God!  it  came,  and  a  dreadful 
night  with  it  of  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain,  as  heavy  as  I  ever  saw.  Several  ships 
had  expended  all  their  powder,  and  been 
supplied  from  the  brigs.  1  had  latterly 
husbanded,  and  only  fired  when  they  fired 
on  us;  and  we  expended  350  barrels,  and 
5,420  shot,  weighing  above  sixty-five  tons  of 
iron.  Such  a  state  of  ruin  of  fortifications 
and  houses  was  never  seen,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  consuls,  that  two  hours 
more  fire  would  have  levelled  the  town ;  the 


walls  arc  all  so  cracked.  Even  the  aque- 
ducts were  broken  up,  and  the  people 
famishing  for  water.  The  sea-defences,  to 
be  mode  effective,  must  be  rebuilt  from  the 
foundation.  The  fire  all  round  the  Mole 
looked  like  Pandemonium.  I  never  saw 
anything  so  grand  and  so  terrific,  for  I  was 
not  on  velvet  for  fear  they  would  drive  on 
board  us.  The  copper-bottoms  floated  full 
of  fiery  hot  charcoal,  and  were  red-hot 
above  the  surface,  so  that  we  could  not 
hook  on  our  fire-grapnels  to  put  the  boats 
on,  and  could  do  nothing  but  push  fire- 
booms,  and  spring  the  ship  off  by  our  warps, 
as  occasion  required." 

Lord  Ex  mouth,  after  the  action,  sent  off 
Admiral  Milne,  in  the  Leander,  with  des- 
patches for  the  admiralty,  but  fearing  that 
he  might  be  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  he 
dispatched  Captain  Brisbane  with  a  duplicate 
despatch  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  the 
3rd  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Exmouth 
sailed  for  England. 

The  following  is  the  despatch  of  Admiral 
Von  Capellan  to  his  government,  descrip- 
tive of  the  action  : — 

"  H.M.  frigate  Atelampus,  Bay  of  Algiers, 

"August  30th. 

"  Hon.  Sir, — Lord  Exmouth,  during  his 
short  stay  at  Gibraltar,  having  increased  his 
force  with  some  gun-boats,  and  made  all  bis 
arrangements,  on  the  14th  of  August  the 
united  squadrons  put  to  sea.  On  the  16th, 
off  Cape  dc  Gatte,  the  Prometheus  corvette 
joined  the  fleet.  Captain  Dashwood  rc-  > 
ported  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
family  of  the  British  consul  at  Algiers  on 
board  by  stratagem;  but  their  flight  being 
too  soon  discovered,  the  consul,  together 
with  two  boats'  crews  of  the  Prometheus, 
had  been  arrested  by  the  dey,  who,  having 
already  received  a  report  of  this  second  ex- 
pedition, had  made  all  preparations  for  an 
obstinate  opposition,  and  summoning  the  i 
inhabitants  of  the  interior,  had  already  as-  1 
sembled  more  than  50,000  men,  both  Moors 
and  Arabs,  under  the  walls  of  Algiers. 

"  His  lordship,  on  whom  I  waited  in  the 
morning,  was  afraid  that  he  should  that  day 
be  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  coming  to 
an  anchor,  and  confine  himself  for  the  night 
to  an  attack  by  bomb-vessels,  gun  and  I 
rocket-boats.  Scarcely  had  I  returned  on 
board  my  vessel,  when  the  sea-breeze  sprung 
up,  and  the  fleet  bore  into  the  bay  with 
press  of  sail;  the  four  bomb-vessels  imme- 
diately took  their  station  before  the  town  I 
and  everything  was  prepared  for  the  attack.  | 
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Shortly  afterwards,  his  lordship  communi- 
cated to  me  by  private  signal — 'I  shall 
attack  immediately,  if  the  wind  does  not 
fail.'  Upon  this,  I  immediately  made  signal 
to  form  line  of  battle  in  the  order  agreed 
upon,  in  the  supposition  that  all  the  officers 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  the  forts  and  batteries  that  fell  to 
our  share,  before  the  attack  was  to  begin ; 
but  as  it  appears  the  signal  was  not  well 
understood,  I  resolved  to  change  line,  and 
to  lead  it  myself  in  the  Melampus.  At 
half-past  one  o'clock  the  whole  fleet  bore  up 
in  succession,  the  Mtiamput  closing  in  with 
the  rearmost  ship  of  the  English  line ;  and 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  we  saw 
Lord  Exmouth  with  the  Queen  Charlotte 
before  the  wind,  with  sails  standing,  come 
to  anchor  with  three  anchors  from  the  stern, 
with  her  broadside  in  the  wished-for  posi- 
tion, within  pistol-shot  of  the  batteries,  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Mole.  This 
daring  and  unexpected  manoeuvre  of  this 
vessel  (a  three-decker)  appears  to  have  so 
confounded  the  enemy,  that  a  second  ship  of 
the  line  had  already  well-nigh  taken  her 
position  before  the  batteries  opened  their 
firs;  which,  how  violent  soever,  was  fully 
replied  to. 

"  Having  told  Captain  de  Man  that  I  wished 
as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  Melampus, 
and  the  other  frigates  in  succession,  to  take 
our  position  on  the  larboard  side  of  Lord 
Exmouth,  and  draw  upon  our  squadron  all 
the  fire  of  the  southern  batteries,  the  captain 
brought  his  frigate  in  a  masterly  manner 
under  the  cross  fire  of  more  than  a  hundred 
guns ;  the  bowsprit  quite  free  of  the  Glasgow, 
with  an  anchor  from  the  head  and  stern,  in 
the  required  position,  so  as  to  open  our  lar- 
board guns  at  the  same  minute. 

"Captain  Zievogel,  who  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  above  plan,  and  with  the 
batteries,  brought  his  frigate  the  Diana, 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  within  a  fathom's 
length  of  the  place  where  I  had  wished  it, 
for  our  directed  position.  The  Dageraad, 
Captain  Polders,  also  immediately  opened 
her  batteries  in  the  best  direction.  The 
captains  Van  der  Straaten  and  Van  der 
Hart,  by  the  thick  smoke,  and  not  being 
so  fully  acquainted  with  the  localities,  were 
not  so  fortunate  in  the  first  moments ;  but 
worked  with  the  greatest  coolness,  and 
under  the  heaviest  fire,  so  as  to  give  their 
batteries  a  good  direction.  The  Eetragt, 
Captain-Lieutenant  Wardenburg,  which  I 


bring  assistance,  remained  under  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  close  by.  Our  ships  had  not 
fired  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  Lord 
Exmouth  acquainted  me  that  he  was  very 
much  satisfied  with  the  direction  of  the  fire 
of  our  squadron  on  the  southern  batteries ; 
because  these  giving  now  as  little  hindrance 
as  possible,  he  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
Mole,  and  all  the  enemy's  ships. 

"  His  majesty's  squadron,  as  well  as  the 
British  force,  appeared  to  be  inspired  with 
the  devotedness  of  our  magnanimous  chief 
to  the  cause  of  all  mankind ;  and  the  cool- 
ness and  order  with  which  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  batteries  was  replied  to,  close  under 
the  massy  walls  of  Algiers,  will  as  little 
admit  of  description  as  the  heroism  and 
self-devotion  of  each  individual  generally, 
and  the  greatness  of  Lord  Exmouth  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  attack  of  this  memorable  day. 

"  The  destruction  of  nearly  half  Algiers, 
and,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
burning  of  the  whole  Algerine  navy,  have 
been  the  result  of  it.  Till  nine  o'clock, 
Lord  Exmouth  remained  with  the  Queen 
Charlotte  in  the  same  position,  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fire ;  thereby  encouraging  every  one 
not  to  give  up  the  begun  work  until  the 
whole  was  completed,  and  thus  displaying 
such  perseverance,  that  all  were  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  the  fire  of  the 
ships  against  that  of  a  brave  and  desperate 
enemy  appeared  to  redouble. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
by  the  loosening  of  the  burning  wreck, 
being  in  the  greatest  danger,  we  were, 
under  the  heaviest  fire,  only  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  our  noble  leader;  but  upon 
offering  him  the  assistance  of  all  the  boats 
of  the  squadron,  his  reply  was, '  that  having 
calculated  everything,  it  behoved  us  by  no 
means  to  be  alarmed  for  his  safety,  but  only 
to  continue  our  fire  with  redoubled  zeal,  for 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  according  to 
his  example.' 

"  His  lordship  at  last,  at  about  half-an- 
hour  to  ten  o'clock,  having  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  Mole,  gave  orders  to 
retire  without  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire ; 
which  I,  as  well  as  the  others,  scrupled  to 
obey  before  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  in 
safety  from  the  burning  ships. 

"  In  this  retreat,  which,  from  the  want  of 
wind,  and  the  damage  suffered  in  the 
rigging,  was  very  slow,  the  ships  had  still  to 
suffer  much  from  a  new-opened  and  re- 
doubled fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries;  at 
had  placed  in  reserve,  in  order  to  be  able  to  |  last,  the  land-breeze  springing  up,  which 
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Lord  Ex  mouth  had  reckoned  upon,  the 
fleet,  at  twelve,  came  to  anchor  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay. 

"  The  Queen  Charlotte,  under  the  fire  of 
the  batteries,  passing  the  Melampus  under 
sail,  his  lordship  wished  to  be  able  to  see 
me,  in  order  to  completely  reward  me  by 
shaking  my  hand  in  the  heartiest  manner, 
and  saying,  '  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  my 
Dutch  friends  :  they  have,  as  well  as  mine, 
done  their  best  for  the  glory  of  the  day.1 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  general  order 
of  Lord  Exmouth  to  the  fleet,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,  must 
make  the  squadron  hope  for  his  majesty's 
satisfaction. 

"  For  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  I 
have  to  refer  you  to  the  subjoined  list.  It 
is  remarkably  small  for  ships  exposed  to  a 
fire  of  eight  hours'  duration,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  English  ships.  In  the 
damage  done  to  our  rigging,  &c.,  your  ex- 
cellency will  observe  that  we  have  been  less 
fortunate. 

"  The  day  after  the  action,  Lord  Exmouth 
sent  a  second  summons  to  the  dcy,  of  which 
his  lordship  sent  me  a  copy.  It  stated, 
that  by  the  destruction  of  half  Algiers,  and 
of  his  whole  navy,  the  dey  was  now  chas- 
tised for  his  faithless  conduct  at  Bona,  &c., 
and  that  he  could  only  prevent  the  total 
destruction  of  the  town,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  signal  of  the  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tions was  the  firing  of  three  shots  which, 
three  hours  afterwards  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing.  In  a  conference  with  two 
persons  empowered  by  the  dey,  on  board 
Lord  Exmouth's  ship,  at  which  myself, 
together  with  Admiral  Milne  and  Captain 
Brisbane  were  present,  all  the  points  were 
regulated.  The  conclusion  of  the  peace  for 
England  and  the  Netherlands  was  celebrated 
by  the  firing  a  salute  of  twice  twenty-one 
cannon,  and  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
wishing  you  joy  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  his  majesty  in  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

"  I  shall  have  the  honour,  on  a  future 
opportunity,  to  report  further  to  your  excel- 
lency, and  am, 

"  With  the  highest  respect,  &c, 

"  J.  VON  DB  CaPKLLAN." 


The  ships  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of 
Algiers  were — the  Queen  Charlotte,  108, 
Admiral  Lord  Exmouth,  Captain  J.  Bris- 
bane, C.B. ;  Impregnable,  104,  Rear-admiral 
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Milne,  Captain  Edward  Brace,  C.B.;  Superb, 
74,  Captain  Charles  Ekins;  Minden,  74, 
Captain  William  Patterson  ;  Albion,  74, 
Captain  John  Cooda ;  Leander,  50,  Captain 
Edward  Chetham,  C.B. ;  Severn,  40,  Hon, 
Frederick  William  Aylman ;  Glasgow,  40, 
Captain  Hon.  Anthony  Maitland;  Hebrus, 
86,  Captain  Edmund  Pal  mcr,  C.B. ;  Grant- 
cut,  36,  Captain  William  Furlong  Wise; 
Mutine,  16,  Captain  James  Mould  ;  Prome- 
theus, 16,  Captain  William  Bateman  Dash- 
wood;  Infernal  bomb,  Captain  Hon.  John 
James  Percival ;  Hecla  ditto,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Popham;  Fury  ditto,  Captain  Moor- 
som  ;  Beelzebub  ditto,  Captain  Kcmpthorne  ; 
Cordelia  and  Britomart,  of  10  guns  each;  and 
the  Express  schooner.  The  Dutch  squadron 
consisted  of  the  Melampus,  36,  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Yon  Capellan ;  Frederika,  36,  Cap- 
tain Van  der  Straaten ;  Dageraad,  36,  Cap- 
tain Polders;  Diana,  36,  Captain  Petrus 
Zicvogcl ;  Amstel,  36,  Captain  Van  der 
Hart ;  Eetragt,  Captain  Wardenburg. 

Lord  Exmouth,  on  his  arrival  in  Britain, 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  aud  be 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount  for  his 
services ;  Admiral  Milne  was  knighted ; 
and  promotion,  on  the  usual  scale,  was 
bestowed  on  the  other  officers.  Admiral 
Viscount  Exmouth  also  received  an  honour- 
able augmentation  to  his  arms.  In  the 
centre  of  the  shield  a  triumphal  crown  was 
placed  by  a  civic  wreath ;  below  was  a  lion 
rampant,  and  above  them  a  ship,  lying  at 
the  mole-head  of  Algiers,  and  surmounted 
with  the  star  of  victory.  The  former  sup- 
porters were  exchanged  for  a  lion  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  Christian  slave  holding  aloft 
the  cross,  and  dropping  his  broken  fetters, 
on  the  other.  The  name  "Algiers"  was 
given  for  an  additional  motto.  Orders  of 
knighthood  were  conferred  on  him  by  the 
kings  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  A 
sword,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  at  a  grand  banquet  given 
by  the  Ironmongers'  Company;  Mr.  Bet  ton, 
a  member  of  that  company,  who  had  him- 
self endured  the  misery  of  captivity  amongst 
the  barbarians,  having  left  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  ransom  of  Christian  slaves  in 
Barbary,  and  for  which  the  company  were 
trustees.  A  medal  was  struck  by  a  society 
in  Paris  in  honour  of  the  victory,  and  the 
officers  of  the  squadron  presented  to  their 
commander  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate, 
value  1,400  guineas,  representing  the  mole 
|  of  Algiers  and  its  fortifications. 
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The  thanks  of  parliament  were  cordially 
Toted  to  the  admiral,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  squadron,  for  the  glorious  achieve- 
ment ;  and  in  both  houses  the  highest  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  the  able  manner  in 
which  Lord  Exmouth  had  conducted  the 
expedition.  Referring  to  the  disadvantages 
which  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  offi- 
cers had  laboured  under  in  getting  their 
crews  so  hurriedly  together,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, in  the  house  of  peers,  said — "When 
the  expedition  to  Algiers  was  determined 
on,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  men 
from  different  guard-ships,*  and  to  call 
for  the  services  of  volunteers  for  this  par- 
ticular enterprise.  He  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance because  those  who  knew  the 
value  which  naval  officers  attach  to  a  crew 
long  accustomed  to  act  together,  would  be 
the  better  able  to  appreciate  tlie  skill  and 
exertions  of  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  contend  with  in  rendering 
crews,  collected  as  be  had  stated,  efficient  for 
his  purpose.  To  that  object  Lord  Exmouth 
devoted  bis  daily,  his  hourly  attention,  and 
accomplished  it  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  his  judgment  and 
ability.    He  then  proceeded  with  his  squad- 

•  Among  other*  who  volunteered  to  serve  in  this 
expedition,  were  a  number  of  smugglers  who  had 
been  taken  on  the  western  coast,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  service  in  the  navy.  They  were  sent  to 
the  eastward  as  prisoners,  in  a  cutter  in  which  Mr. 
Pellew  (Lord  Exmouth's  brother)  had  taken  a  pas- 
sage to  make  a  parting  visit  to  the  admiral,  and  they 
implored  his  intercession  on  their  behalf.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  enter  for  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
gain  a  title  to  the  indulgence  they  sought  by  their 
good  conduct  in  the  battle.  They  all  did  so :  no 
serious  casualty  occurred  among  them;  and  they 
behaved  so  well,  that  Lord  Exmouth  applied  to  the 
admiralty,  and  obtained  their  discharge.— Ossler's 
Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth. 

f  On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Exmouth's  victory, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  made  every  en- 
deavour to  take  away  from  him  the  merit  of  this 
great  achievement,  and  who  wished  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  victors  owed  their  success  to  the  for- 
bearance or  stupidity  of  the  enemy.  An  officer  who 
served  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  thus  disposes  of  this 
unworthy  attempt  to  deprive  an  able  commander  of 
the  honour  which  was  due  to  him  for  making  use  of 
every  means  that  human  foresight  could  devise  to 
cried  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Speaking  of 
what  might  have  occurred  if  the  Algorine  gunners 
had  opened  their  fire  earlier,  he  says — "  It  cannot  be 
Kupposed  that  the  officers  and  men  who  supported 
with  so  much  steadiness  and  self-possession  the  con- 
tinued  fire  of  such  an  action,  would  have  quailed 
under  the  first  fire  of  the  Algerines,  even  though  it 
had  been  necessary  to  have  borne  it  in  silence.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  The  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  only 
i,  the  only  ship  anchored  when  the  battle 
The  stations  taken  up,  under  the  heaviest  of 


ron  on  the  appointed  service.  He  proposed 
certain  terms  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  and  no  satisfactory 
reply  being  given,  the  ships  took  their  posi- 
tions. It  was  due  to  Lord  Exmouth  to 
state  a  circumstance  not  generally  known. 
An  opinion  had  prevailed,  that  accident  and 
the  elements  had  been  very  favourable  to 
Lord  Exmouth  in  the  execution  of  the 
enterprise  ;t  but  the  fact  was,  that  when 
government  had  determined  on  the  under- 
taking, many  persons,  and  among  them 
several  naval  officers,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  defences  were  so  strong  that  the  attack 
could  not  succeed.  Not  so  Lord  Exmouth, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He 
had  himself  formed  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
object  might  be  accomplished;  not  from 
any  idle  confidence,  but  founded  on  the 
reasons  which  he  stated,  and  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed.  He  had  in  this  plan  set- 
tled the  position  which  every  ship  was  to 
take;  and  when  the  despatches  came,  be 
(Lord  Melville)  had  noticed  that  the  posi- 
tions exactly  taken  were  those  which  had 
been  before  settled.    The  whole  scheme  of 


the  fire,  by  the  Leander,  Granicvs,  Glasgow,  Severn, 
and  Melampus  frigates,  attest  the  assertion  that  the 
ships  mutt  have  reached  their  stations ;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  these  ships  are  mentioned,  not  only 
for  the  exactitude  with  which  they  took  their  as- 


i 


signed  stations,  but  also  because  they  were  the 
most  difficult,  having  to  pass  all  the  batteries,  and 
anchor  on  a  part  of  the  position  where  not  only  the 
smoke  of  the  admiral's  ship,  but  also  that  of  the 
enemy  was  settling.  My  own  idea,  and  that  of 
doiens  of  other  officers,  undoubtedly  was,  that  « 
were  going  to  an  assured  victory— that  our  oppo- 
nents were  outmatched  in  skill— that  our  chiefs 
plans  were  infallible,  and  only  required  the  exertions 
of  his  subordinates  to  insure  success."  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  shows  the  confidence  the  admiral  had 
in  his  own  resources,  and  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  every  contingency.  After  the  battle  was 
-  over,  one  of  his  officers  remarked  to  him,  that 
it  was  well  for  them  that  the  land-wind  came 
off,  or  they  should  never  have  got  out ;  and  that 
God  only  knew  what  might  have  been  their  fate,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  remain  in  during  the  night. 
The  admiral  at  once  replied — "No  man  is  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  land-wind  which 
saved  us  many  a  gallant  fellow;  no  man  is  more 
deeply  grateful  to  Divine  Providence,  for  having  so 
favoured  us,  than  myself;  but  I  have  not  wholly 
rested  on  such  a  contingency.  I  never  dreamed  of 
carrying  my  squadron  where  I  could  not  withdraw 
them.  My  means  were  prepared,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  would 
have  realised  all  my  expectations;  and  on  no  one 
could  I  have  counted  more  truly  than  on  yourself 
and  your  people."  Hoch  coolness  in  danger,  and 
such  able  foresight,  must  always  command  success. 
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attack  was  before  prepared  by  him,  and 
exactly  followed ;  and  the  whole  transaction 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  as  a  naval  commander,  as  well  as 
upon  his  perseverance  and  gallantry."  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Castlereaph 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : — "  He  should 
not  attempt,"  he  said,  "to  add  anything 
more  to  an  action  so  glorious,  both  as  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  undertaken, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  carried  out ; 
but  only  observe  that  he  intended  to  extend 
the  thanks  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
their  brave  ally,  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  co-operation  had  been  so  bene- 
ficial. He  was  sure  the  house  would  feel  a 
peculiar  gratification  in  seeing  the  navy  of 
Holland  united  with  ours  for  the  general 
liberties  of  mankind,  and  be  anxious  to 
mark  their  sense  of  the  services  performed 
by  the  Dutch  admiral,  his  brave  officers,  and 
sailors."  We  shall  conclude  our  extracts 
from  this  debate  with  the  remarks  of  one 
who  was  well  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  before  the  house.  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  said — "  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  than  himself  with  the 
power  possessed  by  batteries  over  a  fleet; 
and  he  would  say  that  the  conduct  of  Lord 

*  "  These  are  noble  words,  such  as  the  brave  only 
can  apply  to  the  brave ;  rendered  doubly  striking, 
and  not  leas  honourable  to  the  giver  than  the  re- 
ceiver, when  it  is  recollected  under  what  unmerited 
obloquy  Lord  Cochrane  laboured  at  that  time,  and 
the  shameful  ingratitude  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  country.  There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  many  who  thought  that,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, honours  and  rewards  might  have  been  bestowed 
with  a  more  liberal  hand,  and  that  government 
would  have  acted  more  gracefully  if  they  had  seised 
this  opportunity  to  bestow,  perhaps,  an  unusual 
amount  of  the  royal  favour  on  a  service  which,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war,  had  received  so  little  of  it, 
simply  because  the  magnitude  of  its  former  victories 
had  swept  every  enemy  from  the  ocean.  But  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  world  was  the  real 
reward  of  the  victors.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  resounded  through  Christendom, 
had  such  a  unanimous  feeling  pervaded  every  civil- 
ised state.  Difference  of  race,  of  nations,  of  institu- 
tion*, were  forgotten  in  the  common  triumph  of 
faith.  The  Roman  catholic  grasped  the  hand  of  the 

Erotestant,  the  Lutheran  of  the  Greek.  Through  two 
undred  million  of  human  beings,  one  simultaneous 
burst  of  joy  broke  forth  ;  the  unity  of  feeling,  which 
is  the  charm  of  love  between  two  faithful  hearts,  was 
for  once  felt  by  an  entire  fifth  of  the  human  race. 
The  battle  of  Algiers  was  memorable  in  another 
point  of  view,  still  more  important  to  the  general 
interests  of  humanity.  It  was  the  first  of  the  great 
and  decisive  triumphs  of  the  Christians  over  the 
Mohammedans.  Other  victories  had  been  gained  in 
days,  but  thev  were  in  defence  only,  or  were 
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Exmouth  and  the  fleet  deserved  all  the 
praise  which  that  house  could  bestow.  The 
attack  was  nobly  achieved,  in  a  way  that  a 
British  fleet  always  performed  such  services  ; 
and  the  vote  had  his  most  cordial  concur- 
rence, for  he  never  knew  or  had  heard  of 
anything  more  gallant  than  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Exmouth  had  laid  his  ships 
alongside  the  Algerine  batteries."*  Such 
language  as  this,  from  such  a  man,  muse 
have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  feelings. 

As  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  was  the 
last  great  event  in  which  Lord  Exmouth 
took  a  part  in  the  service  of  his  country,  we 
shall  here  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  career.  Lord  Exmouth  en- 
tered the  service  an  unfriended  orphan,  and 
with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  his  character 
and  his  sword,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  in  his  profession.  The  example  of 
such  a  man  is  invaluable  to  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
country,  as  by  the  exercise  of  the  same 
exertions  they  may  hope  to  obtain  the  same 
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Edward  Pcllcw,  Viscount  Exmouth,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  April,  1757,  at  Dover. 
His  father  was  commander  of  the  post- 
obliterated  in  the  consequences  of  subsequent  dis- 
aster. The  battle  of  Tours,  in  the  days  of  Char  Ira 
Martel,  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by  John  SoWski, 
the  victory  of  Lepanto  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  only 
averted  subjugation  from  Christendom;  the  glorie* 
of  A  seal  on,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  heroism  of 
Richard  Cocur-de.Lion,  were  forgotten  in  the  disaster 
of  Tiberias,  the  fate  of  Ptolemais,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land.  Even  the  more 
recent  successes  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks  had 
been  deeply  chequered  with  disaster ;  the  storming  of 
Oczakow  was  balanced  by  the  disaster  of  the  Pruth  ; 
the  Balkan  had  never  been  crossed  by  the  followers 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  redoubtable  antagonists  still 
exchanged  desperate  thrusts,  with  alternate  success, 
on  the  banks  or  the  Danube.  But  with  the  battle  of 
Algiers  commenced  the  decisive  and  eternal  triumpr 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  Cross  never  thereafter 
waned  before  the  Crescent  Other  triumphs  not  lees 
decisive  rapidlv  succeeded,  and  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  victors.  Navarino  wrenched  Greece  from  ita 
grasp ;  Acre  saw  the  sceptre  of  Syria  paas  from  its 
hands;  Koniah  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin; 
Algiers  delivered  it*  sway  over  Africa  to  France ;  the 
passage  of  the  Balkan  rendered  it  tributary  to 
Russia.  Nor  was  the  waning  of  the  Crescent  leas 
perceptible  in  Asia.  The  bastions  of  Erivan  gave 
the  Muscovites  the  command  of  Georgia;  the  Cross 
was  placed  on  the  summit  of  Ararat,  the  resting-place 
of  the  ark ;  the  British  standards  were  seen  on  the 
rampart i-  of  Ghutnee,  the  cradle  of  the  Mohamrr.«  <Un 
dominion  of  India." — Alison's  Euroj>t  from  tht  Fail 
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office  packet  on  the  Dover  station.  Like 
many  others  who  have  risen  to  eminence, 
early  difficulties  drew  forth  his  energies. 
His  father,  who  died  in  1765,  left  six  chil- 
dren, and  a  subsequent  imprudent  marriage 
of  their  mother  deprived  them  of  the  sup- 
port  of  a  parent ;  and  thus  they  were  thrown 
on  the  world  with  scarcely  any  resources. 
Edward,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  began  his 
career  at  sea  in  the  year  1770,  in  the  Juno 
frigate,  with  Captain  Stott,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  same  year  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  afterwards  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. An  incident  in  the  history  of 
young  Pellew  at  this  time  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Captain  Stott,  whom  Pcllcw 
l  had  followed  to  the  Alarm,  after  the  Juno 
had  been  paid  off,  was  an  excellent  seaman, 
hut  unfortunately  retained  some  habits 
which  were  not  suited  to  his  position  as 
commander  of  a  ship.  He  kept  a  mistress 
on  board.  Among  the  midshipmen  was  a 
boy  named  Frank  Cole,  who  was  three 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Pellew,  but  had 
entered  on  board  the  Juno  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Pellew  was  warmly  attached  to 
him.  The  woman  had  some  pet  fowls,  which 
were  allowed  to  fly  about ;  and  one  day, 
when  the  ship  was  lying  at  Marseilles,  and 
the  captain  absent,  one  of  them  was  driven 
|  off  the  quarter-deck  by  young  Cole,  which 
led  to  great  abuse  from  the  woman,  and  a 
sharp  reply  from  the  boy.  When  the  cap- 
tain returned,  he  became  so  much  enraged 
at  her  representations,  that  he  not  only 
reprimanded  the  youngster  severely,  but  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  give  him  a  blow. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Cole,  having  con- 
sulted hb  friend  Pellew,  applied  for  his  dis- 
charge. The  captain  immediately  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  got  ready,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  said,  of  turning  Mr.  Cole  on  shore.  As 
soon  as  this  order  was  given,  Mr.  Pellew 
went  to  the  captain,  and  firmly  but  respect- 
I  fully  told  him— "If  Frank  Cole  is  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  ship,  sir,  I  hope  you  will 
turn  me  out  too."  The  spirited  conduct 
of  the  lads  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
two  lieutenants  on  board — Keppel  and 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour;  and  learning  that 
:  they  had  no  money,  Lord  Seymour  kindly 
gave  them  an  order  on  his  agent  at 
I  Marseilles.  This  incident  in  the  early 
,  career  of  Lord  Exmouth  laid  the  foundation 
;  of  an  intimacy  which  continued  through 
i  life.  His  next  ship  was  the  Blonde,  Captain  I 
Pownoll,  whose  character  as  an  able  sea- 
man and  commander  deservedly  stood  among 


the  highest  in  the  service.  On  the  com- 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  the  American 
colonies,  the  Blonde  was  sent  to  America 
with  General  Burgoyne  on  board  as  a  pas- 
senger. When  the  general  came  alongside 
the  frigate,  the  yards  were  manned  to  receive 
him.  Looking  up,  he  was  surprised  to  sec 
a  midshipman  on  the  yardarm  standing  on 
his  head.  Captain  Pownoll,  however,  who 
was  near  him,  soon  quieted  his  apprehen- 
sions, by  telling  him  that  it  was  only  one  of 
the  daring  tricks  of  young  Pellew,  a  mid- 
shipman on  board,  and  that  he  need  not  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  alarmed;  as,  if  he 
should  fall  into  the  water,  he  would  only 
pass  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  come  up 
on  the  other  side.  At  another  time,  when 
the  Blonde  was  going  fast  through  the 
water,  a  sailor  accidentally  fell  overboard 
while  Pellew  was  engaged  on  the  fore-yard. 
He  immediately  sprung  from  the  yard  into 
the  sea,  and  seizing  the  drowning  man,  he 
held  him  up  until  a  boat  which  was  sent 
from  the  ship  came  to  their  assistance. 
His  biographer  states,  that  when  Mr.  Pellew 
came  on  board,  "Captain  Pownoll  reproached 
him  for  his  rashness ;  but  he  shed  tears 
when  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  officers,  and 
declared  that  Pellew  was  a  noble  fellow/' 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  with 
the  American  colonies,  a  party,  of  whom 
Mr.  Pellew  was  one,  was  selected  to  act 
under  Commodore  Douglas,  and  other  able 
officers,  in  equipping  and  afterwards  com- 
manding vessels  on  Lake  Champlain,  to 
oppose  the  enemy's  flotilla.  Our  hero  was 
appointed  to  the  Oarkton  schooner,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  most  desperate  ser- 
vice. On  the  11th  of  October,  1776,  the 
enemy's  vessels  were  discovered  drawn  up 
in  a  strong  line  between  one  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  on  the  lake  and  the  western 
land.  The  Oarkton  was  the  vessel  nearest 
to  the  enemy;  and  though  her  force  was 
only  twelve  6-pounders,  and  the  enemy 
consisted  of  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  ninety- 
six  guns,  she  at  once  attacked,  without 
waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  In  this 
affair,  General  Arnold  commanded  the 
American  squadron.  The  wind  being  un- 
favourable, none  of  the  British  vessels  were 
able  to  work  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Carleton,  so  that  this  small  craft  was  exposed 
to  a  severe  fire  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force.  In  a  short  time  the  artillery  boats 
approached  to  the  assistance  of  the  Oark- 
ton. Meanwhile,  however,  she  had  suffered 
severely.   Mr.  Brown,  a  midshipman,  and 
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Lieutenant  Dacres,  had  both  been  struck 
down,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Mr. 
Pellew,  who  continued  the  unequal  contest 
with  great  spirit,  until  all  efforts  to  bring 
up  the  squadron  to  his  assistance  having 
failed,  Captain  Pringle  made  the  signal  of 
recall.  The  CarUton,  with  two  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  and  with  more  than  half 
her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  was  in  no 
condition  to  obey  the  order.  While  en- 
deavouring to  get  his  vessel  out  of  range  of 
shot,  the  gun-boats  having  taken  the  Carleton 
in  tow,  a  shot  from  the  enemy  cut  the  tow- 
rope  in  two,  when  finding  that  his  men 
hung  back  from  executing  the  order  he  had 
given  to  secure  it,  the  enemy's  shot  falling 
so  thick  as  to  render  this  a  service  of  almost 
certain  death,  he  at  once  ran  forward  and 
did  it  himself.  If  the  Carleton  had  suffered 
severely  herself,  she  had  at  least  managed 
to  give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy  to 
whom  she  was  opposed.  She  had,  during 
the  time  in  which  she  was  engaged,  sunk  the 
Boston,  a  gondola,  carrying  an  18- pounder 
and  two  twelves ;  and  burnt  the  Royal  Sav- 
age, of  12  guns,  the  largest  of  the  enemy's 
schooners.  For  his  gallant  conduct  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Pellew  received  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  the  senior 
officer  at  Quebec,  to  whose  command  ull 
the  lake  service  was  subordinate : — 

"Sir, — The  account  I  have  received  of 
your  behaviour  on  board  the  Carleton,  in 
the  different  actions  on  the  lakes,  gives  me 
the  warmest  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  represent  it  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  my  Lord  Howe, 
and  recommend  you  as  deserving  a  commis- 
sion for  your  gallantry ;  and  as  Lieutenant 
Dacres,  your  late  commander,  will  no  doubt 
obtain  rank  for  his  conduct  when  he  reaches 
England,  1  am  desired  by  General  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  to  give  you  the  command  of  the 
schooner  in  which  you  have  so  bravely 
done  your  duty."  He  also  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  Lord  Howe,  appointing  him 
lieutenant: — "Sir, — The  account  I  have 
heard  of  your  gallant  behaviour  from  Cap- 
tain Charles  Douglas,  of  H.M.S.  Iri$,  in  the 
different  actions  on  Lake  Champlain,  gives 
me  much  satisfaction,  and  I  shall  receive 
pleasure  in  giving  you  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion whenever  you  may  reach  New  York." 

His  next  service  was  with  a  party  of 
»enmen  who  were  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  General  Burgoyne's  army ;  and  he  was 
present  at  most  of  the  encounters  in  that 
disastrous  campaign,  and  afterwards  in- 
1.™ 


eluded   in  the  capitulation  at  Saratoga, 
when  the  British  army  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Gates,  in  1777.    Unfortunate  as  this 
expedition  was  to  all  concerned  in  it,  Lieu- 
tenant Pellew  contrived  to  distinguish  him- 
self,  as  he  recovered  a  vessel  laden  with 
provisions  after  it  had  been  captured  by  the 
enemy,  for  which  service  General  Burgoyne 
thanked  hira  in  a  letter  written  with  bis 
own  hand.    A  circumstance  highly  credit- 
nhle  to  the  young  officer  occurred  at  this 
time.    Before  the  capitulation,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  to  determine  on  what  wa* 
best  to  be  done.   Mr.  Pellew  was  summoned] 
to  attend,  in  virtue  of  his  being  in  command 
of  the  brigade  of  seamen  who  bad  assisted 
in  the  expedition.    When  the  capitulation 
was  proposed,  Pellew,  who  was  the  youngest 
officer  present,  pleaded  hard  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  fight  his  way  back  with  his 
handful  of  sailors.    It  was  an  unheard-of 
thing,  he  said,  for  sailors  to  capitulate  ;  and 
if  it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  council,  he 
was  confident  he  could  bring  them  off. 
General   Burgoyne,  with  great  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  dissuading  him  from  making 
the  attempt,  by  representing  to  him  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  general  ruin  and  violation 
of  the  capitulation.    Being  sent  to  England 
with  despatches,  he  was  immediately  re- 
warded with  a  lieutenant's  commission,  the 
commanders-in-chief  having  borne  the  high- 
est testimony  to  his  skill  and  intrepidity. 
His  natural  fearlessness  of  character,  and 
the  confidence  which  he  had  in  his  owt>- 
powers,  often  led  him  into  positions  of 
danger  from  which  it  required  all  his  cool- 
ness and  address  to  extricate  himself.  The 
water  seemed  to  be  a  natural  element  to 
him,  and  he  would  often  go  out  in  a  boat 
alone,  and  overset  her  by  carrying  a  press  of 
sail.    On  one  occasion  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  a  boat  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  having 
upset  himself.    On  another  occasion,  he  was 
going  by  himself  from  Falmouth  to  Ply- 
mouth in  a  small  punt,  when  his  hat  blew 
overboard,  and  he  immediately  threw  off  his 
clothes  and  swam  after  it,  having  first  se- 
cured the  tiller  a-lee.    As  he  was  returning 
with  his  hat  the  boat  got  way  on  her,  and 
sailed  some  distance  before  she  came  up  in 
the  wind.     He  had  almost  reached  her 
when  she  filled  again,  and  he  was  thus 
baffled  three  or  four  times.    At  length,  by 
a  desperate  effort,  he  caught  the  rudder; 
but  he  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  it 
a  considerable  time  before  be  had 
to  get  into  the  boat. 
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In  1780,  Lieu  ten  ant  Pellew  was  again 
with  Captain  Pownoll  in  the  Apollo.  While 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Apollo  fell  in 
with  the  French  frigate  Stanislaus.  The 
enemy  made  every  effort  to  escape ;  but  the 
Apollo,  under  a  press  of  sail,  speedily  oyer- 
took  the  frigate  and  brought  her  to  action. 
Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  Captain  Pownoll  was  shot  through 
the  body.  Pellew  caught  the  dying  com- 
mander in  his  arms,  who  was  only  able  to 
articulate — "  Pellew,  I  know  you  won't 
throw  the  ship  away;"  and  immediately 
expired.  Captain  Pownoll  well  knew  the 
character  of  his  gallant  lieutenant,  for  the 
action  was  continued  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  Frenchman  fled  before  him,  and 
sheltered  himself  from  capture  in  the 
neutral  anchorage  of  Ostend*  Pellew  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander,  first  of  the  Hazard,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Pelican  sloop  of  war,  in 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  riving  a  detailed 

account  of  the  action : — "  When  the  action 

began,  both  ships  had  all  their  soils  set  upon  a  wind, 
with  as  much  wind  as  we  could  bear.  The  ever- 
to-be-lam*nted  Captain  Pownoll  received  a  wound 
through  his  body  about  an  hoar  after  the  action 
commenced,  when  standing  by  the  gangway.  The 
enemy  had  then  suffered  much,  having  lost  the 
yardarms  of  both  his  lower  yards,  and  had  no 
sails  drawing  but  his  foresail,  maintop-gallant-sail, 
and  mizen-topsail,  the  others  flying  about.  We 
had  engaged  her  to  leeward,  which,  from  the  heel 
his  ship  had,  prevented  him  from  making  our  sails 
and  rigging  the  objects  of  his  fire;  though  I  am 
well  convinced  he  had  laid  his  guns  down  as  much 
as  possible.  When  I  assumed  the  command,  we 
had  shot  upon  his  bow.  I  endeavoured  to  get  the 
courses  hauled  up,  and  the  top-gallant-sails  clewed 
up,  neither  of  which  we  could  do,  as  we  had  neither 
clue-garnets,  bunt-lines,  or  leech-lines  left.  How- 
ever, we  got  the  top-gallant-snils  down  with  moat  of 
the  stay-sails,  and  the  miien-topsail  aback;  but 
finding  we  still  outsailed  him,  I  had  no  other  method 
left  but  that  of  sheering  across  his  hawse,  first  on 
one  bow,  then  on  the  other,  raking  him  as  we 
crossed,  always  having  in  view  the  retarding  his  wav, 
by  obliging  him  either  to  receive  us  athwart  his 
bowsprit,  in  which  case  we  should  have  turned  his 
head  off  shore,  or  to  sheer  as  we  did.  He,  foreseeing 
our  intention,  did  so ;  but  never  lost  sight  of  gaining 
the  shore.  In  this  situation  we  had  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  His  bowsprit  had  been  at  two 
different  times  over  our  quarter-deck,  but  never  so 
far  forward  as  to  enable  us  to  secure  him.  All  this 
time  we  were  approaching  the  shore,  and  we  were 
then,  I  am  certain,  within  two  miles  of  it.  I  had 
been  cautioned  by  the  master,  whose  abilities  and 
great  assistance  I  must  ever  gratefully  remember, 
more  than  once,  of  ihe  shoal  water,  and  I  had 
repeatedly  called  for  and  sent  after  the  pilot ;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  lordship  he  did  not  appear. 
Thus  situated,  in  three  and  a-half  fathoms  water, 
and  steering  towards  danger,  there  was  no  time  to 


which  he  drore  ashore  three  large  French 
privateers,  for  which  gallant  service  he  was 
advanced  to  be  post-captain  in  1782.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  peace,  he  commanded  the 
Winehilsea  frigate ;  and  afterwards  the 
Salisbury,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Mil- 
banke,  till  the  close  of  1791.  While  in  com- 
mand of  the  Winchilsea,  an  officer  who 
served  under  him  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  during  a  gale  of  wind, 
while  on  the  passage  to  Newfoundland : — "  I 
remember  relieving  the  deck  one  night  after 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  captain  was  carrying 
on  the  duty,  and  shortening  sail  upon  the 
quick  approach  of  a  severe  gale,  and  being 
an  old  sailor  for  my  age,  being  then  six- 
teen, he  ordered  me  to  the  mizentop  to 
close-reef  and  furl  the  mizen-topsail;  and 
this  being  done,  from  the  increase  of  the 
gale,  we  had  before  twelve  o'clock  to  take 
in  successively  every  reef,  furl  most  of  the 
sails,  and  strike  the  topgallant- masts  and 

hesitate ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  master,  I  wore, 
and  brought-to  under  the  misen,  with  her  head  off 
shore,  until  we  could  get  the  courses  and  other  sails 
taken  in,  not  having  then  a  brace  or  bow-line  left, 
and  being  fully  determined  to  renew  the  action  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  had  scarcely  wore,  when  his 
foremast,  maintop-mast,  main-yard,  and  maintop 
fell,  leaving  his  mainmast  without  rigging ;  and  the 
ship  at  the  same  time  took  a  large  heel,  which  made 
us  all  conclude  she  had  struck  the  ground.  It  was 
then  half-ebb,  and  I  firmly  believe,  bad  we  pursued 
him,  in  less  thsn  ten  minutes  we  must  have  run 
aground.  She  had  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  seemingly 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  port,  which  was 
answered  by  tnrec  from  the  garrison.  I  was  at 
this  time  preparing  to  wear  again  to  anchor  alongside 
him  ;  but  Mr.  Un  win,  the  purser,  bringing  me  some 
orders  found  in  Captain  PownoU's  pocket,  among 
which  was  one  relative  to  the  observance  of  neu- 
trality, I  did  not  think  myself  justified  in  renewing 
the  attack.  I  therefore  continued  lying-to,  to  repair 
our  damages.  Our  masts  are  much  wounded,  the 
rigging  very  much  torn,  and  several  shot  under 
water,  by  which  we  made  two  feet  of  water  an  hour. 
Your  lordship  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  troubling 
you  with  the  relation  of  private  feelings.  The  loss 
of  Captain  Pownoll  will  be  severely  felt.  The  chip's 
compeny  hare  lost  a  father.  I  have  lost  much  more, 
a  father  and  a  friend  united;  and  that  friend  my 
only  one  on  earth.  Never,  my  lord,  was  grief  more 
poignant  than  that  we  all  feel  for  our  adored  com- 
mander. Mine  is  inexpressible.  The  friend  who 
brought  me  up,  and  pushed  me  through  the  service, 
is  now  no  more !  It  was  ever  my  study,  and  will 
ever  be  so,  to  pursue  his  glorious  footsteps.  How 
far  I  may  succeed,  I  know  not ;  but  while  he  lived  I 
enjoyed  the  greatest  blessing,  that  of  being  patronised 
by  him.  That  happiness  I  am  now  deprived  of,  and 
unassisted  by  friends,  unconnected  with  the  great, 
and  unsupported  by  the  world,  I  must  throw  myself 
totally  on  your  lordship's  generosity.  If  I  have 
erred,  it  was  not  from  the  heart ;  for  I  will  be  bold 
to  say,  the  love  and  honour  of  bis  country  makes  r.o 
heart  more  warm  than  mine.** 
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other  span,  to  make  the  ship  snug,  the 
midshipmen  being  on  the  yards  as  well  as 
the  men,  and  the  captain,  when  the  gale 
became  severe,  at  their  elbow.  In  close- 
reefing  the  maintop-sail,  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  clewing  up  the  sail  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  quiet,  and  the  cap- 
tain issued  his  orders  accordingly  from  the 
quarter-deck,  and  seut  us  aloft.  On  gaining 
the  topsail-yard,  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  our  party  hesitated  to  go  out  on  it,  as 
the  sail  was  flapping  about  violently,  making 
it  a  service  of  great  danger.  A  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  gale  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  yardarm,  calling 
upon  us  to  exert  ourselves  to  save  che  sail, 
which  would  otherwise  be  beat  to  pieces. 
A  man  said,  '  Why,  that's  the  captain ;  how 
the  devil  did  he  get  there  ?' "  It  was  by  such 
acts  that  he  inspired  confidence  in  his  men, 
by  all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved; 
and  while  discussing  among  themselves  the 
orders  which  he  issued,  they  would  finish 
by  saying,  "  Well,  he  never  orders  us  to 
do  what  he  won't  do  himself ;"  and  they 
often  remarked,  when  talking  of  his  sea- 
manship, "  Blow  high,  blow  low,  he  knows 
to  an  inch  what  the  ship  can  do,  and  he  can 
almost  make  her  speak." 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  1793,  Captain  Pellew  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Nymphe  frigate  at  Plymouth, 
and  put  to  sea  on  the  17th  of  June  in  that 
year.  Before  the  evening  closed,  he  fell  in 
with  the  Cleopatre  French  frigate,  of  equal 
force,  and  chased  her  through  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  the  French  captain,  Jean 
Mullon  by  name,  bore  down  into  action. 
When  within  hail,  Captain  Pellew  advanced 
to  the  gangway,  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
cried  "  Long  live  King  George !''  to  which 
his  crew  responded  with  three  hearty  cheers. 
The  Frenchman  came  forward  with  "  Vive 
le  Nation  /"  and  was  seconded  by  his  men 
in  like  manner,  on  which  Pellew  put  on  his 
hat  (the  concerted  signal  for  firing),  and 
poured  a  destructive  broadside  into  the 
enemy's  ship,  which  returned  it  with  great 

*  Captain  Pellew  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  action  in  a  letter  to  bis  brother  Samuel : — 
"  Dear  Sam, — Here  we  are,  thank  God !  safe — after 
a  glorious  action  with  La  Cleopatre,  the  crack  ship 
of  France,  40  guns  t  28  on  her  main-deck,  and  12  on 
her  quarter-deck,  some  of  3c1  pounds,  and  320  men. 
We  dished  her  up  in  fifty  minutes,  boarded  and 
struck  her  colours.  We  suffered  much,  but  I  *u 
long  determined  to  make  a  short  aflair  of  it.  We 
conversed  before  we  fired  a  shot,  and  then,  God 
knows,  hot  enough  it  was,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
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effect;  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  an 
hour,  in  which  his  gallant  rival  was  killed, 
Pellew  captured  the  Cleopatre,  and  carried 
her  into  Portsmouth.*  The  brave  Captain 
Mullon,  commander  of  the  Cleopatre,  was 
buried  at  Portsmouth  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  the  gallantry  he  had  displayed.  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence 
to  bis  widow :  from  the  reply  of  the  lady, 
having  learnt  that  she  was  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, he  sent  with  her  husband's 
c fleets  whatever  assistance  his  own  slender 
means  at  that  time  enabled  him  to  afford. 
Such  acts  as  these  are  more  honourable  to 
a  man  than  all  the  titles  which  monarch*  or 
governments  can  bestow. 

On  being  presented  at  St  James's,  the 
king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  was  now  advanced  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Arethaa,  which  formed  one  of 
the  western  squadron  of  frigates  employed 
against  the  French  cruisers  in  the  British 
channel.  In  this  service  Sir  Edward  was 
prominently  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  frigates  Pomone,  Flora,  and  Babet, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Felicite,  and  also 
several  smaller  vessels  of  war.  In  1795, 
with  a  detachment  of  frigates  under  his 
own  orders,  he  captured  the  Revolutionnoire, 
of  44  guns,  and  soon  after,  a  valuable 
convoy  of  merchant  vessels,  with  the  ship 
which  protected  them.  But,  justly  as  his 
conduct  in  presence  of  the  enemy  was 
entitled  to  distinction,  it  was  eclipsed  by 
that  union  of  prompt  resolution  with  con- 
stitutional philanthropy  which  personally  en- 
deared him  to  his  followers.  Twice  already, 
when  captain  of  the  WinchUtea,  this  heroic 
spirit  had  been  signally  displayed  by  his 
leaping  from  the  deck,  and  saving  two  of 
his  drowning  sailors;  the  first  of  these 
acts  being  performed  while  he  was  under 
severe  indisposition.  A  more  conspicuous 
cxatnole  of  this  noble  feeling  was  shown  on 
the  2Cth  of  January,  1796,  when,  by  bis 
personal  exertions,  he  preserved  the  crew 
and  passengers  on  board  the  Dutton  East 
Indiaman,  crowded  with  troops,  which  was 

inclosed.  I  might  have  wrote  for  a  month,  bad  1 
entered  on  the  description  of  every  gallant  action, 
but  we  were  all  in  it  heart  and  soul.  1  owe  much  to 
Israel  [his  brother],  who  undertook  with  the  after 
gun  to  cut  off  her  rudder  and  wheel.  The  tiller  was 
nhot  away,  and  four  men  killed  at  her 


wheel  which 
I  wiU 
do  all  1  can  for 


iway,  and  f 

I  verily  believe  was  owing  to  him.    I  will 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
body.    Cleopatre  is  fifteen  feet  longer  and  threw 
feet  wider  than  Nymph*:  much  larger.— Toon, 
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driven  on  the  rocks  under  the  citadel  at 
Plymouth,  in  a  tremendous  gale,  in  which 
many  other  ships  of  the  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  were  lost.* 

Sir  Edward  being  now  in  the  Indefati- 
gable as  commodore  of  the  western  squad- 
ron, had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  the 
French  frigates  Unite  and  Virginie.  On 
the  13th  of  January,  1797,  having  the 
Amazon  as  his  consort,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Droits  de  I'Homme,  of  74  guns.  Pellew 
pursued  her  in  a  heavy  gale  throughout 
the  night,  the  French  ship  being  unable 
to  use  her  lower  tier  of  guns  with  any 
effect,  owing  to  the  high  sea ;  and  even  on 
board  the  two  English  frigates  the  men 
fought  their  main-deck  guns  often  up  to 
the  waist  in  water.  Having  lost  sight  of 
the  other  ships  towards  morning,  when 
close  in  with  the  coast  of  France,  Sir 
Edward  at  length  descried  his  brave  anta- 
gonist ashore  in  Audierne  Bay,  totally  lost, 
with  great  part  of  her  crew.f 

In  1798,  Sir  Edward's  success  was  re- 
markably shown  by  the  capture  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  cruisers.  In 
the  following  year  he  unwillingly  surren- 
dered this  active  service,  upon  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  the  Impetueux 
of  71  guns.  At  this  time  the  crew  were 
on  the  eve  of  mutiny,  and  a  few  days  after, 
while  he  was  dressing  in  his  cabin,  they 
advanced  in  a  tumultuous  body  to  the 
quarter-deck.  Sir  Edward  instantly  rushed 
out  among  them,  grappled  with  their  ring- 
leader, and,  being  ably  seconded  by  his 

•  The  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  io  noble  that  a  brief  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  not  in  the  hour  of  battle  alone  that 
true  bravery  exhibits  itself.  The  Indefatigable,  Sir 
Edward's  snip,  was  on  the  26th  of  January,  1706, 
lying  at  Hamoaze,  after  having  been  docked,  and 
Sir  Edward  was  on  his  way  in  a  carriage  along  with 
his  lady  to  dine  with  a  friend,  when  he  was  made 
aware  that  the  Dittton,  a  large  East  Indiaman,  em- 
ployed in  the  transport  service,  had  gone  ashore  un- 
der the  citadel,  where  beating  round  she  lay  rolling 
heavily,  with  her  broadside  to  the  waves.  The 
whole  of  her  masts  had  gone  overboard  together. 
He  immediately  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  ran 
off  towards  the  wreck.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  beach  he  learned  that  the  ship  had  been  deserted 
by  her  principal  officers,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time  the  loss  of  all  on  board,  in  number 
more  than  600,  was  inevitable,  unless  some  one  was 
on  board  capable  of  directing  them.  Sir  Edward  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  officers  to  return 
to  their  duty.  Ho  also  offered  rewards  to  the  pilots 
and  some  of  the  boatmen  of  the  port,  to  induce  them 
to  board  the  wreck  and  succour  the  crew,  but  in 
vain ;  the  sea  running  so  high  that  they  pronounced 

vol..  il.  * 


officers,  he  drove  them  between  decks, 
where  ten  of  the  principals  were  put  in 
irons,  which  quelled  the  insurrection. 

A  court-martial  was  afterwards  held  on 
the  mutineers,  when  several  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  be  executed.  When  the  unfor- 
tunate men  were  brought  out  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  their  crime,  Sir  Edward  addressed 
a  few  words  first  to  the  men  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  Indefatigable,  and  after- 
wards to  the  rest  of  the  crew.  "  Iudefatiga- 
bles,"  he  said,  "stand  aside  ;  not  one  of  you 
shall  touch  the  rope.  But  you" — meaning 
that  portion  of  the  crew  who  belonged 
to  the  Impetueux  before  he  took  the  com- 
mand, and  among  whom  the  mutiny  origi- 
nated— "who  have  encouraged  your  ship- 
mates to  the  crime  by  which  they  have  for- 
feited their  lives,  it  shall  be  your  punishmeut 
to  hang  them."  On  a  previous  occasion, 
while  the  Indefatigable  was  lying  in  Fal- 
mouth harbour,  Sir  Edward  Pellew  quelled 
an  attempt  at  insurrection  on  board  that 
ship.  One  of  the  sailors,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  privately  informed  Sir  Edward  of  the 
intended  mutiny ;  but  he  pretended  to  dis- 
credit the  man's  tale,  and  to  all  appearance 
took  no  steps  in  consequence.  However, 
when  the  ship  was  ordered  to  be  got  under 
weigh,  it  was  observed  that  the  sailors  were 
sulky,  and  the  officers  complained  that  tbey 
could  not  get  the  men  to  go  round  with  the 
capstan.  Sir  Edward  immediately  came 
forward,  and  drawing  his  sword,  told  the 
crew  that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  plot, 
and  commanded  them  to  perform  their  duty 

it  impossible  that  a  boat  could  live  in  it  Finding 
all  his  efforts  useless,  he  exclaimed,  "  then  I  will  go 
myself!"  and  attaching  a  rope,  which  formed  the 
only  communication  with  the  ship,  to  his  body,  he 
was  dragged  on  board  through  the  surf.  Having 
reached  the  deck,  he  declared  himself,  and  assumed 
the  command.  He  then  informed  the  people  on  board 
that  their  only  chance  of  being  saved  depended  on 
their  obeying  his  orders,  and  he  assured  them  that 
he  would  answer  for  the  safety  of  ev«»ry  one  if  they 
preserved  order ;  that  he  himself  would  be  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  ship ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  de- 
clared that  he  would  run  any  one  through  who  dis- 
obeyed him.  In  the  meantime,  two  boats  from  his 
own  ship,  although  ignorant  that  he  was  on  board, 
made  towards  the  wreck.  The  ends  of  two  hawsers 
were  now  got  on  shore,  and  a  cradle  constructed, 
with  travelling  ropes  so  that  it  could  be  drawn 
backwards  ana  forwards  from  the  ship  to  the  beach. 
The  children,  the  women,  and  sick  were  first  landed  j 
next  the  soldiers  were  got  on  shore,  then  the  ship's 
company,  and  finally  Sir  Edward  himself,  who  was 
among  the  last  to  leave  her.  Not  a  single  life  was 
lost;  and  scarcely  had  all  got  on  shore  when  the 
wreck  went  to  pieces. 
+  See  p.  38,  ante. 
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as  directed.  He  then  desired  his  officers 
to  draw  their  swords,  and  addressing  them 
said — "  You  can  never  die  so  well  as  on  your 
deck,  quelliug  a  mutiny;  and  now,  if  any 
man  hesitate  to  obey  you,  cut  him  down 
without  a  word."  The  consequence  of  this 
prompt  and  decided  conduct  was,  that  the 
ringleaders  were  completely  cowed,  and  the 
crew,  accustomed  to  obedience,  at  once 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  frigate  was 
soon  under  sail. 

In  1799,  he  co-operated  in  landing  the 
unfortunate  French  royalists  in  their  expe- 
dition to  the  Morbihan,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded with  other  ships  of  the  line  to  co- 
operate in  an  attack  upon  Ferrol.  In  1801, 
he  received  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel  of 
marines,  and  was  elected  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment as  representative  for  Barnstaple.  On 
the  resumption  of  hostilities  which  followed 
the  short  and  feverish  peace,  Sir  Edward 
was  appointed  to  tho  Tonnant  of  80  guns, 
and  hoisted  a  broad  pennant  in  charge  of 
five  ships  of  the  line.  Being  not  long  after 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  he 
received  the  chief  command  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  sailed  thither  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1804,  in  the  Culloden  of  74  guns. 
During  five  years,  the  naval  administration 
committed  to  him  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  was  conducted  with  great  efficiency 
and  judgment.  Having  attained  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral,  Sir  Edward  Pellew  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  and  had  not  long  re- 
turned, when,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  observing  the  French 
force  in  the  Scheldt.  He  hoisted  his  flag 
in  the  Christian  the  Seventh  of  80  guns,  and 
for  many  months  kept  an  anxious  watch  on 
their  movements.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  removed  to  the  more  important 
station  of  commander-in-chief  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Here  the  constant  wish  of  his 
heart  was  a  general  action.  Twice  indeed 
his  flag-ship,  with  a  few  others  of  the  van, 
got  near  euough  to  have  a  partial  engage- 
ment with  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
while  exercising  before  the  port  of  Toulon ; 
but  these  served  only  to  augment  his  anxiety 
for  a  decisive  conflict.  How  long  and  ear- 
nestly he  maintained  the  blockade  of  the 
I  enemy's  superior  force  in  that  port,  uncon- 
scious that  their  imperious  master  had  for- 
bidden his  admiral  to  venture  an  engage- 
ment,— how  well  he  provided  for  the  perfect 
equipment  and  efficiency,  and  the  health  and 
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comfort  of  his  own  ships, — every  officer  em- 
ployed in  that  highly-disciplined  fleet  can  1 
bear  ample  testimony.  At  length  the  pro- 
gress of  events  once  more  united  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  ;  and  while  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  was  engaged  in  combined  operatious 
with  the  forces  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  intelligence  arrived 
to  inform  him  that  Napoleon  was  already  a 
fugitive  from  his  capital,  and  shortly  after, 
that  he  had  embarked  at  Frejus,  on  his  way 
to  Elba. 

The  restoration  of  peace  was  distinguished 
by  the  rewards  bestowed  by  the  sovereign 
on  those  officers  who  bad  rendered  the  most 
important  services.  Among  these  our  ad- 
miral was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign,  with 
a  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum. 

Upon  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  of  France,  a  squadron  was  again 
dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
Lord  Exmouth  resumed  the  command.  On 
arriving  upon  his  station,  he  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Bourbon  interests 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  with  the  Aus- 
trian general  in  Italy,  thus  effectually  pre- 
venting any  hostile  movement  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Toulon,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  Naples.  The  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo 
at  length  extinguished  every  hope  of  the 
fallen  Napoleon,  and  peace  was  once  more 
restored  to  Europe. 

In  tho  year  1827,  the  chief  command  at 
Plymouth  was  conferred  on  his  lordship  for 
the  usual  period  of  three  years ;  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  which,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  honorary  rank  of  vice-admiral  of 
England,  and  finally  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession ;  and,  excepting  oc- 
casional attendance  in  the  House  of  Lord*, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
quiet  retreat  at  Teignmouth.  There,  while 
enjoying  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  looked  back  upon  the  chequered  scene  of 
his  former  services  with  unmingled  gratitude 
for  all  the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  all  the 
mercies  he  had  experienced,  and  all  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed.  Withdrawn  from  the 
strife  and  vanity  of  the  world,  his  thoughts 
were  raised  with  increasing  fervour  to  Him 
who  had  guarded  his  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  led  him  in  safety  through  the 
hazards  of  the  pathless  sea.  No  longer 
harassed  by  the  cares  and  responsibility  of 
public  duties,  religion,  which  he  had  always 
held  in  reverence,  now  struck  deeper  root 
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in  his  heart,  and  nothing  was  more  gratify- 
ing to  the  contemplation  of  his  family  and 
friends  than  the  Christian  serenity  which 
shed  its  best  blessings  on  his  latter  days. 

His  lordship  expired  at  his  house  at 
Teignmouth,  Devon,  on  the  28rd  of  Jan- 


uary, 1833,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  The  brave  and  venerable  peer  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  bv  his  eldest  son, 
Captain  Pownoll  Bastard  Pellew,  R.N.,  who 
scarcely  survived  his  noble  father  more  than 
ten  mouths. 


LORD  AMHERST'S  EMHAS3Y  TO  CHINA. 


The  Chinese  empire  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  been  a  closed  region  to  Europeans. 
The  arrogant  spirit  and  timid  jealousy  of  its 
government  and  people,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  great  surface  and  variety  of  its 
soil  renders  the  inhabitants  independent  of 
other  countries  for  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  has  led 
to  the  policy  of  a  harsh  and  even  offensive 
exclusion  of  strangers.  The  first  attempt 
of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  with  China 
was  made  in  1637,  when  four  merchant 
vessels  arrived  at  Macao ;  but  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  then  established 
there,  the  enterprise  failed.  The  East  India 
Company  subsequently  conducted  a  petty 
traffic  at  the  different  maritime  ports,  but 
chiefly  at  Canton.  In  1792,  Lord  Macart- 
ney was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  nut  the  trade 
on  a  more  liberal  basis,  but  he  met  with 
but  little  success. 

The  difficulties  which  the  supercargoes  at 
Canton  experienced  in  the  management  of 
their  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  local  government,  induced  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  early  in  1815, 
to  solicit  the  ministry  to  send  another  em- 
bassy to  the  Chinese  court,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  lead  to  a  more  amicable  and  unre- 
stricted commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  directors  suggested  that  the 
embassy  should  consist  of  three  members; 
the  first,  a  person  of  rank,  appointed  by  the 
prince-regent;  and  the  other  two  to  be 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  chief  of  the  factory  at 
Canton,  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  abilities,  and  regarded 
as  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  position,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language.  It  was  arranged  that  all  ex- 
penses attending  the  embassy  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  East  India  Company,  for 
whose  interest,  and  at  whose  solicitation,  it 
was  to  be  undertaken. 

The  English  government  consented  to 
these  arrangements,  but  thought  it  advis- 
able to  give  the  deputation  to  the  Chinese 


court  the  character  of  an  embassy  extra- 
ordinary, as  being  more  likely  to  cause  an 
impression,  and,  consequently,  to  bring  about 
the  objects  desired.  Lord  Amherst  was 
therefore  appointed  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary and  plenipotentiary,  and,  on  the  9th 
of.  February,  1816,  he  sailed  from  Spithead 
in  the  Alcette,  commanded  by  Captain 
Murray  Maxwell,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Lyra,  commanded  by  Captain  Basil  1 1  all. 
On  the  25th  of  July  they  entered  the  Gulf 
of  Petchelec,  and  as  they  were  then  within 
forty-eight  hours'  sail  of  Ta-koo,  the  Lyra 
was  sent  on  with  the  object  of  announcing 
the  embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
unnecessary  delays,  and  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Considerable  doubts  were  entertained  as 
to  the  success  of  the  mission.  The  usual 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  court  was  probably 
enhanced  by  recent  disturbances,  in  which 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
the  emperor ;  and  a  general  and  possibly 
correct  impression  existed  that  the  dis- 
turbances had  been  fomented  by  religious 
sectaries,  amongst  whom  the  Christians 
were  not  only  included,  but  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  suspicion  and  dislike.  So 
strong  was  this  feeling,  that  a  catholic  bishop 
had  recently  been  executed  in  one  of  the 
provinces;  while  another  missionary  re- 
mained under  sentence  of  death. 

But  even  this  feeling  did  not  constitute 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  amicable 
reception  of  the  English  embassy.  The 
vanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  exacted  from  all  who  approached  the 
assumed  sacred  person  of  the  emperor  an 
act  of  submission  so  humiliating  as  not  only 
to  be  highly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
every  European,  but  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
a  British  nobleman  representing  his  sove- 
reign. This  ceremony  is  called  the  "  Ko-tou,'' 
and  consists  of  nine  distinct  prostrations  in 
the  imperial  prcseuce,  besides  other  adula- 
tory performances.  Not  only  does  it  imply 
the  most  humble  submission,  but  is,  beside; 
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an  act  of  religious  veneration  which,  though 
paid  to  the  emperor,  and  sometimes  to  his 
picture,  or  the  scat  he  has  occupied,  is  , 
refused  even  to  some  of  the  inferior  deities 
acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  people.  Lord 
Macartney  evaded  this  offensive  ceremony ; 
but  in  1805  a  Russian  embassy  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Chinese  territories  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  to 
submit  to  it.  There  was  therefore  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  point  of  etiquette — as  it 
was  regarded  by  the  Chinese,  but  degrading 
ceremony,  as  it  must  be  considered  by 
Englishmen — would  be  fatal  to  the  reception 
of  the  embassy.  What  made  this  custom  of 
the  Chinese  more  offensive,  is  the  fact  that 
they  regard  all  states  who  present  them 
gifts  and  adulation  as  tributary  nations. 

An  express  having  been  dispatched  to 
Pekin,  on  the  12th  of  July  a  fast-sailing 
boat  arrived  with  a  copy  of  the  emperor's 
edict,  in  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
of  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  and  his  inten- 
tion to  honour  it  with  a  gracious  reception. 
Messrs.  Toone,  Davis,  Pearson,  Morrison, 
and  Manning  (who  were  all  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language), 
joined  the  embassy  at  Hong  Kong.  The 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  suite  of  the 
ambassador  amounted  to  seventy-five. 

Lord  Amherst  was  visited  on  board  the 
Alcette  by  some  Mandarins,  and  boats  were 
provided  by  them  for  the  passage  of  the 
embassy,  and  the  presents  of  which  they 
were  the  bearers,  to  Pekin.  On  the  9th  of 
August  they  left  the  shin,  and  commenced 
their  journey.  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall, 
being  for  a  time  thus  released  from  their 
duties  (for  their  ships  were  not  required  in 
China  before  the  return  of  the  embassage  to 
Cantou),  proceeded,  in  the  Alcette  and  the 
Lyra,  to  the  coast  of  Corea,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exploring  and  acquiring  informa- 
tion concerning  many  places  there,  about 
which  little  or  no  precise  information  then 
existed.*  Lord  Amherst  was  saluted  with 
three  guns  on  reaching  the  small  fort  of 
Tong-koo,  and  three  or  four  hundred  Chinese 
soldiers  were  drawn  out  on  the  beach  to  do 
him  honour.  He  was  also  visited  by  the 
Chin-chae,  or  imperial  commissioner,  who 
intimated,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  that  at  this  interview  he  intended 
entirely  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  business, 


An 


of  their  proceedings  and  dUcoverie* 


in  this  locality  wu  written  b>  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
witn  the  title  of  A  Voyayr  of  Dis^rcry  t„  tht  Wttt 
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and  asserted  that  his  sole  object  was  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  lordship,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  him. 

On  arriving  at  the  city  of  Tien-sing,  Lord 
Amherst  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Man- 
darins. At  this  place  he  and  the  immediate 
members  of  his  suite  were  invited  to  an  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  them  at  the  summer 
palace  of  the  emperor,  a  picturesque  and 
almost  elegant  building  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  On  entering  tlie  hall,  a  number  of 
Mandarins  were  discovered  in  their  robes  of 
ceremony;  and  at  about  one-third  of  the 
room  was  a  table  covered  with  yellow  silk, 
standing  before  a  screen :  this  was  an  indi- 
cation that  some  discussion  was  expected. 
After  a  few  polite  generalities,  Kwang-ta-jin 
observed  that  the  entertainment  was  com- 
manded, and  indeed  given  by  the  emperor  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  same  ceremonies 
would  be  performed  by  them,  and  expected 
from  him  and  his  party,  as  if  they  were 
actually  in  the  imperial  presence.  This  was 
an  artifice  to  induce  Lord  Amherst  to  per- 
form the  degrading  Tartar  ceremony  of 
Ko-tou;  but  the  ambassador  very  properly 
replied  that  he  was  prepared  to  approach  his 
imperial  majesty  with  the  same  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  as  he  would  exhibit  before 
his  own  sovereign.  On  their  observing  that 
it  was  requisite  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
of  Ko-tou,  he  declared  his  intention  of  fol- 
lowing, in  every  respect,  the  precedent 
established  by  Lord  Macartney.  To  this 
the  Mandarins  replied,  that  that  nobleman 
had  performed  the  ceremony ; — a  pros* 
falsehood,  which  the  difficulty  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's position  prevented  him  from  cha- 
racterising as  it  deserved.  Assuming  a 
j  haughty  tone,  the  Mandarins  said  they 
supposed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ambas- 
sador to  please  his  imperial  majesty ;  that 
the  ceremony  never  was  dispensed  with ;  and 
that  it  was  not  becoming  that  they  should 
perform  a  ceremony  on  this  occasion  which 
the  ambassador  refused 

On  finding  his  lordship  inflexible,  the 
Mandarius  hinted  that  unless  the  Ko-tou 
was  performed,  the  embassy  would  not  be 
received.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  how- 
ever mortifying  it  might  be  to  his  feelings, 
he  must  decline  the  honour  intended  him 
by  the  entertainment,  and  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Pekin  he  would  submit  the  reasons  for 
his  refusal,  in  writing,  to  the  emperor.  The 

Uxut  of  Cvrva  and  the  Gnat  Loo-ekt*  Inland.  To 
Uiift  work  we  refer  tlm*e  of  our  readers  who  feci  an 
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Mandarins  inquired,  in  astonishment,  if  he 
rejected  the  bounty  of  the  emperor  ?  His 
lordship  repeated  his  regret  and  his  last 
proposition,  which  they,  in  their  turn, 
positively  rejected.  After  much  discussion, 
the  Mandarins  said  they  would  not  insist  on 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  on  that 
occasion,  but  that  they  threw  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  consequences  upon  Lord  Am- 
herst, and  that  they  could  not  pretend  to 
Ray  whether  the  embassy  or  presents  would 
be  received ;  adding,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  discredit,  among  other  na- 
tions, which  such  a  dismissal  would  reflect 
upon  England.  His  lordship  answered,  that 
the  consciousness  of  obeying  his  sovereign's 
commands  would  relieve  him  from  all  un- 
easiness; that  he  had  intended  to  make  a 
bow  before  the  table,  but  that,  to  evince  the 
sincerity  of  his  disposition  to  conciliate,  he 
would  make  as  many  bows,  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  they  did  prostrations.  This  was 
gloomily  accepted,  and  Lord  Amherst  and 
his  suite  each  bowed  nine  times  before  the 
table  covered  with  yellow  silk,  in  unison 
with  the  prostrations  of  the  Mandarins.  A 
handsome  dinner,  in  the  Chinese  style,  was 

1  then  served,  in  which  birds'- nest  soup,  shark- 
fins,  custards,  pyramids  of  preserved  fruits, 

I  and  hot  wines,  were  conspicuous.  When 
dinner  was  over,  a  dramatic  entertainment 
took  place  on  a  stage  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ball.  The  dresses  were  very  splendid, 
but  the  affair  was  inexplicable;  the  best 
part  of  it  being  some  tumbling, — a  mean 
amusement,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  party  left 
Tien-sing  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 
On  the  16th  they  were  informed  by  Chang 
and  Yin,  two  of  the  Mandarins,  that  an 
edict  had  been  received  from  Pekin,  con- 
taining an  expression  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
pleasure at  their  refusal  to  perform  the 
Ko-tou,  and   of  his  fixed  determination 

i  not  to  receive  the  ambassador  unless  it 
was  complied  with.  Every  inducement  was 
held  out  for  Lord  Amherst  to  consent  to 
submit  to  degrade  his  king  and  nation  be- 
fore the  throne  of  a  semi- barbarous  poten- 
tate, but  in  vain.    At  length  he  observed, 

|  that  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  were 
too  precise  to  admit  of  a  departure  from 
them  without  some  reciprocal  concession ; 
therefore  he  proposed,  that  if  a  Tartar  Man- 
darin, of  equal  rank  with  himself,  would 
perform  the  Ko-tou  before  the  picture  of  the 
prince-regent,  then  he  would  comply  with 
the  emperor's  wislics.    This  proposition  the 


I  Mandarins  affected  to  consider  as  altogether 
inadmissible.     Lord  Amherst  then  desired 
them  to  forward  a  memorial  upon  the  sub-  , 
ject  to  the  emperor ;  but  they  replied,  that   ,  1 
they  dared  not  transmit  any  paper  containing 
such  a  request.    His  lordship  then  said  he 

I  would  make  another  proposal,  which  was, 
that  in  return  for  his  performing  the  Ko-tou, 
the  emperor  would  issue  an  edict  declaring 
that  any  Chinese  ambassador  who  might  in 
future  be  presented  at  the  English  court,   |  j 
should  perform  the  Tartar  obeisance  before   ,  j 
his  Britannic  majesty.    This  the  Mandarins 
declared  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  to  be  j 
more  objectionable  than  the  former  propo-  < 
sition.    They  added  an  expression  of  regret, 
and  observed  that  they  saw  no  alternative 
between  compliance  and  return,  but  said 
they  would  report  what  occurred  to  his  im- 
perial majesty. 

On  the  embassy  arriving  at  Tong-chow, 
they  were  received  with  a  military  salute, 
accompanied  by  some  hideous  noises,  in- 
tended for  music.    A  body  of  troops,  armed  1  i 
with  matchlocks,    or  bows  and  arrows, 
swords,  shields,  and  quilted  breastplates,  were  1  1 
drawn  up  to  do  them  honours.    At  this 
place  the  Ko-tou  discussion  was  renewed.  1  i 
The  Mandarins  observed,  that  the  object  of 
the  embassy  was  to  strengthen  the  friendly 
relation  between  the  two  countries,  and  I 
they  trusted  Lord  Amherst  would  not  per-  j 
mit  a  single  circumstance  to  prevent  its 
attainment.    They  hinted,  with  Asiatic  du-  | 
plicity,  that  even  if  he  complied,  he  could  1 
make  what  report  he  pleased  on  his  return 
to  England.     His  lordship  replied,  that 
were  he  base  enough  to  falsify  the  account, 
he  had  seventy-four  witnesses  with  him,  who 
would  speak  the  truth.    On  the  22nd  of 
August,  Lord  Amherst  was  visited  by  Ho,  a 
Koong-yay,  or  noble,  of  a  rank  correspond- 
ing to  our  title  of  duke.    This  person  was 
previously  described  as  a  man  of  few  words,  ' 
and  remarkable  for  severity  and  inflexibility 
of  character.    Ho  received  his  lordship  in  a 
manner  only  just  short  of  rudeness,  and 
then  informed  him  that  be  and  Moo-ta-jin 
(another  Mandarin)  had  been  dispatched  to 
see  him  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony.  The  s 
object  evidently  was  to  intimidate  his  lord-  ! 
ship,  who  replied  that  he  had  been  deputed 
by  nis  sovereign  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  senti- 
ments of  regard  and  veneration  entertained 
towards  his  imperial  majesty,  and  that  he 
had  been  instructed  to  approach  his  imperial 
presence  with  the  ceremonial  which  had 
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proved  acceptable  to  Kien-Lung,  bis  illus- 
trious father.  The  Koong-yay  answered — 
"  What  happened  in  tbe  fifty-eighth  year 
belonged  to  that  year;  the  present  is  tbe 
affair  of  this  embassy,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  must  be  complied 
with:  there  is  no  alternative."  Lord  Am- 
herst observed,  that  he  had  entertained  a 
confident  hope  that  what  had  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  Kien-Lung  would  not  have  been 
refused  by  his  imperial  majesty.  The  Koong- 
yay  vehemently  rejoined — "  That  as  there  is 
but  one  sun,  there  is  only  one  Ta-whong-te ; 
he  is  the  universal  sovereign,  and  all  must 
pay  him  homage."  Finally,  he  broke  off  the 
interview  by  saying,  while  his  lips  quivered 
with  rage,  that  the  ambassador  must  either 
comply  with  the  Ko-tou,  or  be  sent  back. 
As  he  retired,  Lord  Amherst  placed  a  letter 
in  his  hands,  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
requested  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  his 
majesty.  This  letter  the  Mandarins  after- 
wards  opened  and  returned,  as  though  un- 
exceptional, even  in  their  eyes,  in  point  of 
profound  respect ;  it  was  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  Chinese  etiquette.  They 
intimated,  however,  that  with  a  few  slight 
alterations,  which  they  suggested,  they 
would  undertake  to  transmit  it  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty.  Chang  afterwards  informed 
Mr.  Morrison  that  tbe  letter  had  been  pri- 
vately submitted  to  the  emperor,  who  did 
not  return  any  direct  answer  to  it,  but 
remarked,  that  while  the  ambassador  pro- 
fessed great  respect,  he  required  an  altera- 
tion in  the  usages  of  bis  court,  and  refused 
to  perform  a  ceremony  which  he,  the  empe- 
ror, had  witnessed  from  a  former  English 
ambassador  to  his  father  Kien-Lung. 

Several  days  elapsed  without  Lord  Am- 
herst's receiving  any  official  communication 
from  the  superior  Mandarins  concerning 
tbe  embassy ;  his  lordship  therefore  re- 
quested to  bo  apprised  of  the  emperor's 
determination  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
their  departure.  The  Chinese  authorities 
seemed  unwilling  that  the  ambassador 
should  leave  without  being  presented  to  the 
emperor,  and  humiliating  himself,  and  the 
sovereign  he  represented,  before  that  celes- 
tial authority ;  and  one  of  the  Mandarins 
intimated  that  the  embassy  might  entertain 
a  confidence  of  being  received,  but  that 
compliance  with  the  ceremony  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  an  angry  or  a 
gracious  reception.  It  was  added,  that  the 
question  had  come  to  a  point  of  honour 
between  the  emperor  and  the  English  am- 
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bassador,  and  that,  under  such  cu 
stances,  it  was  impossible  that  the  for 
could  submit. 

Another  interview  took  place  between 
Lord  Amherst  and  the  Koong-yay,  which 
terminated  by  the  ambassador  expressing 
his  intention  of  taking  the  subject  again 
into  consideration.  In  a  discussion  with  Uie 
gentlemen  associated  with  him  in  his  mis- 
sion, upon  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of 
compliance,  Lord  Amherst  expressed,  an 
opinion  that,  unless  Sir  George  Staunton 
considered,  under  existing  circumstances, 
compliance  would  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  he 
was  disposed,  with  a  view  of  averting  the 
probable  evil  consequences  of  rejection 
under  irritated  feelings,  and  contemplating 
the  prospect  held  out  of  effecting  the  ul- 
terior objects  of  the  embassy,  to  comply 
with  the  emperor's  wishes  by  performing 
the  ceremony  in  his  presence.  Sir  George, 
after  consulting  the  gentlemen  of  the  fac- 
tory, reported  that  they  considered  com- 
pliance as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  company,  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
respectability,  and  consequent  efficiency  of 
the  factory  at  Canton,  rested  entirely  upon 
a  belief  entertained  by  the  Chinese  of  their 
inflexible  adherence  to  principles  once  as- 
sumed— a  belief  which  would  be  at  once  sub- 
verted by  concession  in  such  a  point  on 
so  important  au  occasion.  Lord  Amherst 
therefore  prepared  a  note  to  the  Koong-yay, 
stating  his  final  and  irrevocable  determina- 
tion not  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Scarcely  was  this  delivered  to  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Koong-yay,  when  that 
dignitary  himself  made  his  appearance,  and 
requested  that  Lord  Amherst  would  prepare 
for  his  instant  departure  to  Fekin,  as  the 
emperor  had  fixed  an  early  day  for  his  first 
audience,  and  ordered  a  house  to  be  pre- 
pared as  his  residence.  Lord  Amherst,  not 
quite  understanding  a  conduct  the  very 
reverse  of  which  he  anticipated,  requested 
an  answer  to  his  last  note.  The  Koong-yay, 
bowing  significantly,  replied  that  there  waa 
no  difficulty — that  all  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  knew  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
ambassador's  heart.  Having  said  this  he 
departed,  leaving  Kwang  (another  Man- 
darin) to  contiuue  the  conversation.  Lord 
Amherst  stated  that  he  trusted  his  last  note 
had  been  thoroughly  understood,  as  its 
object  was  to  state  distinctly  the  impus- 
j  sibility  of  his  compliance  with  the  Ko-tou ; 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  emperor 
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would  receive  him  in  the  mode  proposed.  |  again  mentioned ;  mid  that  we  might  rely 
Kwang  replied — "  Both  parties  in  the  dis- 1  upon  the  emperor's  kindness,  whose  heart 
cussion  had  done  their  duty ;  but  that  now  was  truly  liberal  and  expanded."  It  was 
the  affair  was  settled,  and  ho  might  be  per-  now  assumed  that  the  point  was  conceded, 
fcctly  easy :  the  ceremony  would  not  be  and  that  all  would  go  well. 


ANGRY  DISMISSION  OF  THE  EMBASSY— THE  ALCESTE  FORCES  THE  CHINESE 

BATTERIES. 


On  the  28th  of  August  Lord  Amherst  and  I 
his  attendants  entered  the  large  suburbs 
outside  the  walls  of  Pekin,  or  Pih-King,  the 

t  modern  metropolis  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  consists  of  two  contiguous  cities,  each 

>  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  having  sixteen 

i  gates  between  them.  Altogether  it  occu- 
pies an  area  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  square  miles,  though  much  of  this 
space  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  enclosures. 
The  southern,  or  Chinese  city,  is  the  seat  of 
commerce,  while  the  northern,  or  Tartar 
one,  is  the  imperial  city.  The  latter  consists 
of  three  separate  enclosures.  The  outer 
one,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Tartar 
garrison,  is  mostly  occupied  by  Chinese 
traders.     The  second  enclosure,  Hwang- 

;  Ching,  or  the  august  city,  contains  many 
public  buildings  and  temples,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire. 
The  inner  enclosure,  or  forbidden  city,  is 
appropriated  to  the  public  and  private  palaces 
of  the  emperor,  and  has  a  magnificent  temple 
of  his  imperial  ancestors,  pavilions,  gardens, 
a  lake,  and  an  artificial  mountain. 

In  the  suburbs  the  embassy  were  objects 
of  great  interest  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  carried  paper  lanterns  to  prevent 
their  curiosity  being  disappointed  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Lord  Amherst  was 
not  conducted  into  the  citv,  but  taken  to  a 
country  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  called 
Yuen-min-Yuen,  where  the  emperor  was 
then  staying.  The  carriage  conveying  the 
ambassador  and  his  suite  stopped  under 
some  trees,  and  they  were  conducted  to  a 
small  apartment  belonging  to  a  range  of 
buildings  in  a  square.  Many  Mandarins 
were  in  waiting,  atid  among  them  several 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  distinguished 
by  clear  ruby  buttons  and  round  flowered 
badges.  The  subdued  tone  of  all  marked 
their  proximity  to  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  sovereign.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Am- 
herst taken  his  seat,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  emperor  desired  to  see  him  and 
the  commissioners  immediately.  His  lord- 
ship was  surprised;  he  had  been  travelling 


all  night,  was  fatigued,  in  want  of  refresh-  1 
ment,  and  not  dressed  with  that  precision 
which  is  usual  with  those  who  represent 
their  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court ;  he  there- 
fore represented  the  impossibility  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  condition  he  then  was.  He 
also  mentioned  the  indecorum  and  irregu- 
larity of  appearing  without  his  credentials.  ,  | 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  in  the  proposed 
audience  the  emperor  merely  wished  to  see  1  ! 
the  ambassador,  and  had  no  intention  of 
entering  upon  business. 

Lord  Amherst  persisted  in  stating  that 
the  proposition  was  inadmissible,  and  he 
transmitted  a  request  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
wait  till  the  morrow.    On  this,  two  of  the 
Mandarins  proposed  that  his  lordship  should 
go  to  the  Koong-yay's  apartments,  from 
whence  a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  j 
emperor.    Annoyed  at  this  unreasonable  !  ! 
obstinacy,  which  amounted  to  persecution,  , 
the  ambassador  alleged  illness  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  declining  the  audience.    This  : 
produced  a  visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who 
after  using  every  argument  to  bend  him  to  { 
submission,  at  length  with  some  ronghness, 
though  under  the  pretext  of  friendly  vio- 
lence, laid  hands  on  bis  lordship  to  take  him  i 
from  the  room  ;  another  Mandarin  instantly  I 
following  his  example.    The  ambassador  1 
shook  them  off  with  dignity,  and  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  extremest  violence 
should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room  for  1  j 
any  other  but  the  residence  assigned  to  j 
him ;  adding,  that  he  was  so  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  bodily  illness  as  to  require  repose. 
Eventually  a  message  was  received  stating 
that  the  emperor  dispensed  with  the  am-  I 
bassador's  attendance,  and  that  he  had  been  i  I 
pleased  to  direct  his  own  physician  to  afford  |  j 
his  excellency  every  medical  assistance  that 
he  might  require.    The  physician  instantly 
attended ;  and  from  what  followed,  we  pre- 
sume his  report  was  to  the  effect,  that  the 
illness  of  the  ambassador  was  assumed. 

Scarcely  two  hours  had  elapsed  after  Lord 
Amherst's  return  to  the  residence  assigned 
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to  him — a  pleasantly  situated  house,  with| 
flowers  and  trees  near  the  principal  apart- 
ments,—when  some  Mandarins  arrived  and 
announced  that  the  emperor,  incensed  by 
the  ambassador's  refusal  to  attend  him  ac- 
cording to  his  commands,  had  given  orders 
for  his  immediate  departure.  The  Man- 
darins observed  that  the  order  was  peremp- 
tory, and  that  even  compliance  with  the 
ceremony  of  the  Ko-tou  would  be  then  un- 
availing, though  they  subsequently  added, 
that  perhaps  submission  to  it  might  still 
pacify  the  emperor.  Little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  promise  given  at  Tong- 
chow  to  Lord  Amherst — of  the  emperor  being 
satisfied  by  the  ceremonial  that  his  lordship 
might  deem  sufficient — was  an  invention  and 
trick  of  the  Chinese ;  the  real  object  being 
to  introduce  that  nobleman  and  his  suite 
into  the  imperial  presence  under  circum- 
stances so  iuconvenieut  and  indecorous  as  to 
make  them  almost  indifferent  what  cere- 
mony they  went  through,  or  to  compel  them 
to  perform  the  Ko-tou  during  confusion  and 
by  personal  violence. 

Thus  dismissed  from  the  capital — dis- 
missed, as  the  Chinese  considered,  with  dis- 
grace, and  the  object  of  the  embassy  al- 
together sacrificed,  Lord  Amherst  had  yet 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
had  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  that  he  had  not  prostrated  the  honour 
of  his  nation  at  the  feet  of  an  arrogant  and 
semi-barbarous  prince.  He  at  once  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Tong-chow,  there  to  rejoin 
the  boats  which  were  to  convey  the  em- 
bassy to  Canton. 

The  presents  brought  from  the  prince- 
regent  were  rejected  along  with  the  em- 
bassy ;  but  the  emperor  afterwards  accepted 
a  few  of  them,  and  sent  some  in  return. 
His  reasons  were  thus  expressed,  in  an  im- 
perial edict  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
embassy,  in  which  he  says — "  I,  consider- 
ing that  the  said  nation  had  sent  a  tribute 
of  sincere  and  entire  devotedness  from  be- 
yond a  vast  ocean  of  a  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles,  could  not  bear  to  reject  the  ex- 
pression of  veneration  and  obedience  ;  hence 
again,  I  sent  down  my  pleasure,  requiring 
that  the  most  trifling  articles  of  the  tribute 
should  be  presented,  and  the  kindness  con- 
ferred of  <eceiving  them.  They  were  maps, 
painted  likenesses,  and  prints — three  ar- 
ticles. At  the  same  time,  I  conferred  upon 
the  king  of  the  said  country  a  white 
precious  joo-ee,  sapphire  court-beads,  and 
different-sized  purses,  to  manifest  the  idea 
1G0 


of  giviug  much  and  receiving  little.  The 
ambassador  received  them  at  Tong-chow 
with  extreme  joy  and  gratitude ;  and 
also  rather  showed,  by  his  manner,  contri- 
tion and  fear.  The  said  embassy  came  with 
the  intention  of  offering  tribute ;  still  treat 
it  with  civility,  and  silently  cause  it  to  feel 
gratitude  and  awe:  then  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  soothing  and  controlling  will  be 
acted  on." 

The  joo-ee  spoken  of  was  a  sceptre  formed 
of  a  greenish-white  stone,  and  symbolically 
expressive  of  contentment.  Its  handle  was 
flat  and  carved,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  ladle; 
the  top  was  of  a  circular  shape,  and  resembled 
the  leaf  of  the  water-lily.  There  was  also  a 
Mandarin's  necklace  of  green  and  red 
stones;  a  few  beads  of  coral,  with  a  red 
ornament  set  round  with  pearls,  attached  to 
it ;  and  a  few  embroidered  purses.  On  the 
walls  of  Tong-chow  the  members  of  the 
embassy  observed  copies  of  an  imperial 
edict,  prohibiting  women  from  appearing  in 
the  streets,  and  exposing  themselves  to  the 
gaze  of  the  English  ambassador  and  his 
attendants.  Female  curiosity  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  overcome,  even  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  !  Lord  Amherst  afterwards  learnt, 
from  a  Chinese,  the  cause  of  this  stern  and 
inhospitablo  edict.  A  party  of  Tartars, 
belonging  to  some  barbarous  tribes,  on 
passing  through  the  country  on  a  similar 
occasion,  violated  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lages on  their  route.  All  foreigners  being 
alike  despised  by  the  Chiucse,  it  seems  they 
suspected  the  English  might  be  guilty  of  a 
similar  brutality.  On  returning  from  Pekin, 
the  members  of  the  embassy  experienced  a 
marked  difference  in  the  treatment  they 
received,  compared  with  that  bestowed  upon 
them  during  their  progress  thither.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  on  a 
beggar  standing  up  as  Lord  Amherst  passed 
by  him,  the  fellow  was  instantly  ordered  by  a 
Mandarin  to  sit  down  again ;  the  dismissed 
ambassador  not  being  considered  deserving 
of  respect,  even  from  the  lowest  class  of 
society. 

A  few  allusions  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  seen  by  the  members  of 
the  embassy  (extracted  from  a  narrative  by 
one  of  them),  will  be  fraught  with  interest 
to  those  who 

"  Love  to  talk  with  ro&rincr*  that  come  from  a 
far  comitre*." 

From  Tong-chow,  Lord  Amherst  and  his 
attendants  sailed  onward  through  millet- 
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fields,  willow-groves,  and  crowds  of  junks  in- 
habited bv  half-clothed  men.  with  little  eves 
and  long  tails,  and  women  with  prettily- 
dressed  hair,  but  ugly  faces.  Occasionally 
they  passed  Miaos  or  temples,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  in  China.  One 
was  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Fire :  the 
statue  of  this  idol  was  a  short  fat  figure, 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a  drawn  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  serpentine  ring  in  the 
other;  near  him  stood  two  dwarf- like 
figures,  each  bearing  rings.  Another  temple 
was  somewhat  philosophically  dedicated  to 
the  Eternal  Mother — that  is,  a  personifica- 
tion of  Nature.  The  figure  of  the  goddess 
had  a  white  cloth  thrown  over  it;  on  her 
head  was  a  crown ;  while  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  leaf — probably  typical  of  her  ruling 
all  things,  and  producing  all  things.  Other 
temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Dragon  King 
and  to  Kwae-sing;  the  latter  being  called 
by  the  rather  inexplicable  name  of  the 
Devil's  Star  Temple.  One  Miao  was  dedi- 
cated to  four  ladies,  of  singular  chastity, 
who  died  virgins — an  odd  reason  for  making 
saints  or  goddesses  of  them.  Chinese  my- 
thology depends  much  upon  locality,  and 
this  singular  people  acknowledge  almost  as 
many  gods  as  the  Hindoos,  whose  deities 
are  to  be  counted  in  thousands.  We  need 
scarcely  say,  that  both  in  China  and  in 
India  there  exists  a  very  general  indifference 
to  religious  topics. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  the  boats  of 
the  embassy  entered  the  grand  imperial 
canal,  or  Cha-kbo,  which  runs  into  the 
Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  River.  A  curious 
ceremony  was  here  performed  by  the  boat- 
men, in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  stream. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  cock  was  killed,  and 
the  bows  of  the  boat  sprinkled  with  its 
blood.  The  bird  was  afterwards  roasted, 
and  spread,  with  other  eatables,  consisting 
of  boiled  pork,  salad,  pickles,  and  a  pot  of 
sam-shoo,  or  spirit  distilled  from  rice,  upon 
the  forecastle,  before  a  sheet  of  coloured 
paper.  The  master  of  the  boat  then  threw 
two  cups  of  the  liquor,  and  a  little  of  the 
provisions,  overboard ;  after  which  some 
gilt  paper  was  burnt,  some  crackers  dis- 
charged, and  the  rest  of  the  eatables  con- 
sumed by  the  crew.  Having  passed  through 
the  canal  and  the  Yellow  River,  the  embassy 
entered  the  great  Yang-tae-keang,  or  Son  of 
the  Sea — a  name  which,  as  the  noblest  of 
Asiatic  rivers,  it  well  merits.  By  the  waters 
of  this  mighty  stream,  the  city  of  Nankin, 
with  its  famous  porcelain  tower,  is  situated. 

VOL.  II.  y 


The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  prevented  the 
members  of  the  embassy  from  entering 
further  than  the  suburbs.  During  his  re- 
turn, Lord  Amherst  was  occasionally  visited 
by  some  of  the  Mandarins ;  to  one  of  them, 
a  military  officer  named  Wang,  his  lordship 
conversed  concerning  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  gave  him  a  medal  containing  a 
series  of  representations  of  the  battles  of 
that  great  commander.  The  name  of  the 
illustrious  duke  admits  of  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect enunciation  in  Chinese,  being  merely 
changed  to  Wee-ling-tong. 

Being  unavoidably  detained  at  Kan-choo- 
foo,  the  attendants  of  the  ambassador  were 
allowed  to  visit  the  city.  The  exchanges,  or 
halls,  in  which  the  merchants  met,  were 
large  and  handsome  buildings,  in  the  style 
of  the  best  Chinese  temples ;  some  of  them 
contained  elevated  stages  for  theatrical 
representations.  The  hall  of  the  Fo-kien 
merchants  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
navigation,  who  was  also  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  province.  The  Englishmen,  with 
some  difficulty,  obtained  admission  to  a 
hall  of  Confucius  (or,  properly  speaking, 
Koong-foo-tze.)  A  tablet,  to  the  memory 
of  the  philosopher,  described  the  spot  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  soul  of  the  most 
renowned  teacher  of  antiquity.  The  hall 
contained  some  sculptures,  described  as  not 
being  deficient  in  merit. 

When  Lord  Amherst  arrived  within  seven 
miles  of  Canton,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1817,  he  was  met  by  Captain  Maxwell  and 
Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  who  came  in  boats  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  to  attend 
him  to  his  residence.  The  ambassador, 
therefore,  left  the  Chinese  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  his  own  barge  to  the  village  of 
Ho-nan,  where  quarters  had  been  prepared 
for  him :  they  consisted  of  a  Chinese  temple, 
from  which  the  idols  were  excluded  for  the 
time  to  afford  him  accommodation.  A  few 
days  afterwards  a  letter  from  the  emperor, 
enclosed  in  bamboo  and  covered  with  yel- 
low silk,  to  the  King  of  England,  was  de- 
livered to  Lord  Amherst.  It  was  written 
in  Chinese,  Tartar,  and  Latin,  and  ascribed 
the  dismissal  of  the  ambassador  and  com- 
missioners to  what  it  termed  their  pertina- 
cious and  successive  refusals,  under  a  plea 
of  sickness,  to  attend  tbe  emperor.  On  the 
20th  of  January  Lord  Amherst  and  his  at- 
tendants re-embarked  in  the  Alceste  to  re- 
turn to  England. 

We  must  now  relate  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  Captain  Maxwell  in  bringing  that 
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vessel  to  Canton  to  meet  them,  and  the  open 
hostilities  he  incurred  and  baffled  while 
doing  so. 

When  Captain  Maxwell  returned  in  the 

Alce$te  from  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 

west  coast  of  Corea,  he  anchored,  on  the 
o 


sna  of  November,  off  the  island  of  Lintin, 
and  shortly  afterwards  some  Mandarins 
came  on  board, 


and  informed  him  that 
Lord  Amherst  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
court  of  Pekin  in  disgrace;  and  that  the 
Alceste  must  not,  therefore,  proceed  higher 
np  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  re- 
freshments. The  General  Hewit,  an  India- 
man,  which  had  brought  out  the  presents 
from  the  King  of  England  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  was  not  permitted  to  load  a 
cargo  of  tea,  on  the  pretext  that  the  space 
on  board  of  her  would  be  entirely  occupied 
in  carrying  these  rejected  presents  home 
again.  It  was  insolently  added  that  a 
British  merchant  ship  must  be  held  as  a 
security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  crew 
of  the  Alceste.  Captain  Maxwell,  animated 
by  the  bold  spirit  of  a  sailor,  and  not  fet- 
tered by  those  conventionalities  which  Lord 
Amherst,  as  an  ambassador,  was  compelled 
to  observe,  desired  the  Chinese  not  to  re- 
peat this  request  unless  they  desired  to  be 
thrown  overboard.  He  then  stated  that  he 
should  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  a  pass  up 
the  river,  and  that  if  it  was  not  sent  him  in 
forty-eight  hours,  he  should  consider  that 
leave  had  been  given,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

The  period  expired;  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  Chinese  pilot,  who  had  been 
hired  to  conduct  the  ship  up  the  river, 
secretly  absconded,  observing  that  it  was 
daugerous  to  have  any  communication  with 
her.  Captain  Maxwell  was  in  a  difficult 
position:  he  was  of  course  aware  that  Lord 
Amherst  was  in  the  power  of  these  insolent 
people,  and  unable  to  say,  in  the  event  of 
any  outbreak,  how  far  they  would  respect 
even  the  person  of  an  ambassador.  He  felt 
also  that  the  British  flag  was  insulted,  and 
the  safety  of  his  vessel  endangered  by  its 
being  kept  in  an  open  and  exposed  road- 
stead during  the  winter.  Tame  submission, 
he  knew,  would  increase  the  insolence  of 
the  Chinese,  while  open  violence  he  con- 
sidered might  endanger  the  life  of  Lord 
Amherst.  Having  spent  some  days  in  con- 
sideration, he  determined  to  weigh  and  run 
up  the  river.  This  he  did  on  the  12th  of 
November,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master 
of  the  Alceste,  could  carry  him.  As  he  np- 
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preached  the  Bocca  Tigris,  or  Tiger's  Mouth, 
which  was  guarded  by  fortifications  mount- 
ing 1 10  pieces  of  cannon,  and  garrisoned  bv 
1,200  men,  he  observed  the  Chinese  were 
prepared  to  attack  him.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  war-junks,  carrying  from  four  to 
eight  guns  each,  formed  a  line  off  Chum- 
pee.  As  the  Alcttle  continued  silently  to 
advance,  the  Mandarins  sent  an  interpreter 
on  board  with  a  demand  that  Captain  Max- 
well should  at  once  anchor  his  ship  on  pain 
of  its  being  sunk.  The  captain  ordered  the 
boat  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  adrift,  and 
then  sent  the  man  to  a  place  of  security 
below,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  first 
pass  the  batteries  and  then  hang  him  at  the 
yard  arm,  for  daring  to  bring  so  insolent  s 
message  to  a  British  man-of-war.  The  junks 
then  fired  some  blank  cartridges,  which  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  affected  to  consider  as  a  salute, 
and  returned  with  three  guns  nnshotted. 

The  next  day  the  Alceste  passed  tin 
junks,  which  speedily  got  under  weigh,  sad 
began,  together  with  the  forts,  to  fire  on 
her  with  shot.    The  wind  compelled  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  to  bring  his  vessel  to  anchor; 
but  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated, he  discharged  one  gun  shotted  at  the 
admiral.    Probably  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
Alceste  anchor,  the  forts  and  junks  ceased 
their  fire.    In  the  evening,  the  wind  per- 
mitting her  to  lay  the  course,  she  weighed, 
and  ran  still  higher  up  the  river.    As  toon 
as  the  junks  observed  this  they  beat  their 
gongs,  fired  guns,  and  sent  up  rocket*  to 
give  the  alarm.    In  reply,  the  batteries 
hung  out  lanterns  as  large  as  balloons,  and 
discharged  a  heavy  but  ill-directed  fire  from 
both  aides  of  the  river.  The  Alceste  steadily 
kept  on   her  course,   and   returned  the 
Chinese  fire  as  fast  as  her  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear.    When  within  half  pistol- 
shot  of  the  angle  of  the  heaviest  battery, 
and  before  its  guns  could  be  got  to  bear  on 
the  ship,  the  Alceste  discharged  a  broadside 
from   her   long  eightcens    and    her  82- 
pounder  carrouades.  The  effect  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.    The  lanterns  instantly 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fort  on 
one  side  was  silenced;  while  the  fire  from 
the  other,  instead  of  striking  the  ship, 
missed  its  aim,  and  did  execution  on  its 
opposite  neighbour.    After  a  contest  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  the  Alceste  was  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  river,  and  take  up  her 
anchorage.    Not  one  man  on  board  of  her 
was  hurt;  the  only  injury  she  sustained 
was  two  shots  in  her  hull,  and  a  Uuk 
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damage  to  her  rigging.  The  loss  met  by 
the  Chinese  was  carefully  concealed,  though 
it  was  reported  that  forty-seven  were  killed, 
and  many  others  wounded.  The  poor 
Chinaman  who  had  been  sent  below,  under 
a  threat  of  being  hauged  as  soon  as  the 
batteries  were  passed,  was  brought  trembling 

rn  deck,  where,  falling  prostrate,  be  kissed 
feet  of  the  captain,  and  implored  for 
mercy.  We  need  scarcely  say  it  was  granted 
to  him  ;  the  execution  of  such  a  poor  wretch 
was  not  called  for,  and  would  therefore  have 
been  cruelty.  Captain  Maxwell  had  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  the  British  flag  after  a 
nobler  fashion. 

Not  a  gun  was  fired  at  the  Alcette  as  she 
passed  by  Tiger  Island  ;  and  as  the  morning 
dawned,  the  vessel,  with  the  British  colours 
floating  proudly  at  her  mast-head,  was  at 
anchor  in  a  good  berth,  and  surrounded,  at 
a  very  respectful  distance,  by  the  Chinese 
fleet.  The  news  of  this  event  excited  con- 
siderable alarm  among  the  English  mer- 
chants at  Canton ;  but  their  fears  were  soon 
dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  several  tea-junks 


alongside  the  General  Hewet,  with  permis- 
sion for  her  to  load  her  cargo  immediately. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Chinese,  notwithstand- 
ing their  arrogance,  were  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent to  the  profits  of  their  trade  with 
England.  Captain  Maxwell,  on  remon- 
strating to  the  government  at  Canton  on 
the  insult  offered  to  our  flag,  received  for 
answer  that  it  was  all  a  mistake;  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  delay  in  forwarding  the 
pass,  the  Mandarins  had  not  received  notice 
of  it,  and  that  they  had  consequently  but 
fulfilled  their  duty.  A  few  days  later  the 
Chinese  gazette  gave  a  different  version  of 
the  affair,  which  they  represented  as  a 
friendly  occurrence  altogether,  and  described 
as  a  "  chin-chinning,"  or  salute  between  the 
two  flags.  This  the  Chinese  not  inaptly  call 
"making  face."  The  seasonable  chastise- 
ment bestowed  upon  them  by  Captain  Max- 
well, had  a  very  salutary  effect ;  and  when 
the  frigate  arrived  at  Whampoa,  the  viceroy 
congratulated  the  captain  on  his  safe  arrival, 
after  having  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  obstruct  the 


RETURN  OF  THE  EMBA8SY,  AND  WRECK  OF  THE  ALCESTE. 


Lord  Amherst  and  his  company  sailed 
homeward  from  Macao  in  the  si  (rate,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1817.  Their  depar- 
ture was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction that  they  were  removed  even  from 
the  waters  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
restored  to  the  habits  of  independence  and 
civilisation.*    On  the  9th  of  February,  the 

•  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  embassy,  and  the  author  of  an  account  of  its 
proceedings,  rave  the  following  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative civilisation  of  the  Chinese :— "  Many  have 
probably  been  disappointed  with  their  journey 
through  a  country  that  has,  in  my  opinion,  excited 
an  undue  degree  of  interest  in  Europe.  Inferior  by 
many  degrees  to  civilised  Europe  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  real  greatness  of  a  nation,  China  has,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me  superior  to  the  other  countries 
in  Asia  in  the  arts  of  government  and  the  general 
aspect  of  society.  Although  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  morality 
are  better  understood  in  China  than  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  (for  these  may  be  considered  indigenous  to 
the  human  mind),  the  laws  are  more  generally  known 
and  more  uniformly  executed.  Less  is  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  magistrate,  and  appeals  to  the  su- 
preme power  are  represented  as  less  obstructed,  and 
though  tedious  in  bringing  to  issue,  oftener  attended 
with  success.  The  great  chain  of  subordination, 
rising  from  the  peasant  to  the  emperor,  and  displayed 
through  the  minute  gradations  of  rank,  must  operate 
as  a  check  upon  arbitrary  rule  in  the  delegates  of 


Alcette  parted  company  with  the  Lyra ;  the 
latter  vessel  being  sent  with  despatches  to 
India.  The  Alcate  then  proceeded  safely 
on  her  course,  until  she  reached  the  Straits 
of  Caspar,  leading  into  the  Java  Sea.  On 
entering  the  straits  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  February,  although  sound- 
ings were  being  taken  on  each  side  of  the 

the  sovereign  authority ;  or  at  least  the  diffused  pos- 
session of  personal  privileges  affords,  to  a  certain 
extent,  security  against  the  sudden  effects  of  caprice 
and  injustice.  Those  examples  of  oppression,  ac- 
companied with  infliction  of  barbarous  punishment, 
which  offend  the  eye  and  distress  the  feelings  of  the 
most  hurried  traveller  in  other  Asiatic  countries, 
are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  China.  The  theory 
of  government  declares  the  law  to  be  superior  to  all 
— thus  supplying  a  great  check  to  despotic  power  j 
and  the  practice,  however  it  may  vary  in  particular 
instances,  seldom  ventures  openly  to  violate  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  legislation.  In  the  appeals 
frequently  made  through  the  medium  of  the  imperial 
edicU  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  however  false 
or  illusory  the  motive  assigned  in  these  documents, 
we  have  sufficient  proofs  that  the  emperor  does  not 
consider  himself,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  public  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
seasons  of  national  calamity,  or  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  emergency,  the  emperor  feels  called  upon 
to  guide  the  sentiments  of  his  subjects  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  causes  that  have  produced,  or  the 
motives  that  have  regulated  his  conduct." 
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yessel,  and  a  vigilant  look-out  kept  from 
the  mast-head,  yet  she  struck  on  a  sunken 
*eef  of  rocks,  and  remained  immovable.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  saving  the  ship ;  for  the  rock  had 
completely  penetrated  the  bottom.  The 
pumps  were  useless ;  she  filled  to  the  orlop- 
deck,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  hoist  out 
the  boats  and  save  the  crew  and  passengers. 
I  The  perfect  self-possession  of  Captain  Max- 
well preserved  order,  and  his  commands 
were  promptly  attended  to.  Fortunately 
the  wreck  took  place  but  three  miles  distant 
from  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat,  to  which  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  sent  Lord  Amherst,  together 
with  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  and 
himself  and  crew  remained  with  the  vessel. 
Considering  that  a  boat  would  reach  Batavia 
in  three  days,  and  that,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  all  the  crew  to  be  conveyed  at  one  time 
in  the  ship's  boats,  he  decided  on  sending 
away  a  small  part  only,  with  the  hope  of 
receiving  speedy  and  effectual  assistance. 
Lord  Amherst  and  his  party  had  reached 
the  island  in  safety,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Batavia  in 
the  barge,  with  a  picked  crew,  commanded 
by  the  junior  lieutenant.  One  of  the  cutters 
|  also  accompanied  it  as  a  security  against 
!  accidents.  Batavia  was  197  miles  distant, 
and  there  was  no  probability  of  reaching  it 
in  less  that  sixty  hours. 

Captain  Maxwell  could  not  allow  the 
boats  more  than  a  very  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  water ;  there  was  but  six  gallons 
of  the  latter  between  the  two  boats.  They 
left  the  island  on  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
and,  after  great  fatigue  and  considerable 
suffering  from  want  of  water,  reached  Ba- 
tavia on  the  23rd.  On  their  arrival,  they 
sent  letters  to  the  Dutch  governor  and  to 
the  English  commissioners ;  and  as  the 
Ternate  and  Princess  Charlotte  were  fortu- 
nately in  the  roads,  both  vessels  were  got 
ready  for  sea,  and  sailed  the  next  morning 
to  bring  away  Captain  Maxwell  and  his 
men,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  island  of 
Pulo  Leat. 

The  history  of  the  wreck  of  the  Aleeste, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  crew  in  this  desolate 
place,  read  like  a  romance.  On  the  22nd 
of  February,  the  vessel  was  surrounded  and 
set  on  fire  by  Malay  pirates.  These  wretches, 
whose  proas  were  continually  increasing  in 
number,  completely  blockaded  the  creek 
where  the  boats  of  the  crew  were  laid  up, 
and  their  hostile  appearance  threatened  the 
latter  with  destruction.  Captain  Maxwell 
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had  established  himself  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  the  landing-place,  where,  by  cutting 
down  trees  and  clearing  the  underwood,  an 
open  space  had  been  obtained  sufficient  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  crew  and  the 
reception  of  the  stores  and  baggage.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  furnished  materials  for 
defences;  platforms  were  erected  at  the 
most  commanding  points,  and  some  hundred 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  made  up  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  with  the  small  arms. 
Thus  prepared,  an  attack  from  the  Malay 
savages  was  an  event  less  feared  than  wished 
for.  The  supply  of  food  was  husbanded 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  a  well  sunk  for 
the  supply  of  water. 

Still  the  position  of  Captain  Maxwell  and 
his  brave  fellows  was  sufficiently  forlorn, 
and  their  hearts  must  have  beat  with  joy 
when  the  appearance  of  the  Ternate,  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  proclaimed  that  deliver* 
ance  was  at  hand.  The  Malay  proas,  sixty 
in  number,  and  carrying  from  eight  to 
twelve  men  each,  rowed  precipitately  away. 
A  few  mornings  before,  two  of  the  pirate 
proas  were  discovered  close  in  the  cove 
where  the  ship's  boats  were  moored.  Lieu- 
tenant Hay,  with  the  barge,  cutter,  and 
gig,  dashed  after  them;  and  the  former, 
after  a  short  chase,  succeeded  in  closing 
with  them.  The  Malays  fired  at  the  barge, 
and  then  commenced  hurling  their  javelins, 
but  happily  without  doing  any  injury.  The 
contest  did  not  last  long :  one  of  the  proas 
escaped,  but  in  the  other  three  of  the  pirates 
were  shot,  and  a  fourth  stunned  with  a  blow 
from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket ;  five  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned, 
and  two  were  made  prisoners.  Their  boat 
was  taken,  but  sank  shortly  afterwards.  On 
being  brought  on  shore,  the  prisoners  seemed 
to  have  no  idea  but  that  they  would  be 
speedily  hanged  or  shot ;  and  they  sullenly 
awaited  their  fate.  When  their  hands  were 
unbound,  food  given  to  them,  and  medical 
attention  bestowed  upon  one  of  them  who 
had  been  wounded,  they  exhibited  signs  of 
surprise  and  gratitude.  They  were  al»o 
much  pleased  on  seeing  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  companions  (which  had  been  washed 
on  shore)  decently  buried.  Captain  Max- 
well and  his  men  were  taken  off  by  the 
Ternate,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  from  infe- 
riority of  sailing,  not  having  come  up  in 
time  to  render  any  assistance;  and  in  the 
former  vessel  they  reached  Batavia  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  April. 

Lord  Amherst  and  Captain  Maxwell, 
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thinking  it  advisable  to  combine  the  con- 
veyance of  the  embassy  with  that  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste,  to  England, 
the  ship  Casar  was  taken  up  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  they  sailed  from  Batavia-roads 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April. 

On  their  return  home  they  stopped  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  visited 
St.  Helena,  where  Lord  Amherst,  Captain 
Ma i well,  and  the  commissioners  were  intro- 


duced to  the  exiled  emperor,  the  captive 
Napoleon.  The  fallen  wamor  conversed 
alone  with  Lord  Amherst  for  more  than  an 
hour.  The  rest  were  afterwards  introduced 
and  presented.  Napoleon's  mauncrs  were 
simple  and  affable,  without  wanting  dignity. 
Such  was  the  unsubdued  ease  of  his  beha- 
viour, that  he  could  not  have  been  more  free 
from  embarrassment  and  depression  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  at  the  Tuileries. 


EVENTS  THAT  PRODUCED  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO-INTERPOSITION  OF 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  RUSSIA. 


Greece  mourned  sullenly  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Turkey,  and  its  people  were  treated 
with  a  brutal  severity  by  their  Mohamme- 
dan oppressors.  Degenerate  as  the  modern 
Greeks  are  when  compared  with  their  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  probably  deserving  the 
contemptuous  description  given  of  them  as 
"  half  brigands,  half  pedlars,"  still  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  forget  the  heroism 
and  freedom  of  their  progenitors,  and  some- 
times to  dream  of  rivalling  the  one,  and 
realizing  the  other. 

As  early  as  the  year  1814  a  secret  asso- 
ciation of  Greeks  was  formed,  whose  object 
was  the  liberation  of  their  country.  On 
entrance,  each  member  solemnly  dedicated 
himself  by  oath  to  his  country,  saying — 
"  I  swear  by  thee,  my  sacred  and  suffering 
country;  I  swear  by  thy  long-endured  tor- 
tures ;  I  swear  by  the  bitter  tears  which  for 
so  many  centuries  have  been  shed  by  thy 
unhappy  children;  1  swear  by  the  future 
liberty  of  my  countrymen — that  I  conse- 
crate myself  wholly  to  thee;  that  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  be  the  scope  of  my  thoughts, 
thy  name  the  guide  of  my  actions,  thy  hap- 
piness the  recompense  of  my  labours." 

The  strong  excitement  which  produced 
associations  of  this  nature,  would  be  certain 
ultimately  to  break  forth  into  action.  The 
first  note  of  insurrection  was  sounded  in 
1820  by  Ali  Pasha,  of  Janini,  who  declared 
himself  independent  of  the  sultan.  Early 
in  the  next  year  the  standard  of  Greek 
revolt  was  unfurled  by  Alexander  Ypsilanti : 
the  desire  for  freedom  spread  rapidly ;  and 
before  the  summer  arrived,  a  Greek  senate 
had  assembled,  and  a  little  army  and  fleet 
collected.  The  fierce  and  gifted  sultan, 
Mahmoud,  subsequently  the  stern  destroyer 
of  the  turbulent  Janizaries,  retaliated  by 


tion  against  the  rebels  to  his  authority.  In 
his  fury  he  caused  the  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  church  at  Constantinople  to  be 
hanged  before  the  portals  of  the  edifice  in 
which  he  had  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Christ ;  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  which  was 
followed  by  a  massacre  of  all  the  Greek 
clergy  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The 
latter  were  thus  driven  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  insurrection ;  and  the  Greeks, 
goaded  to  madness  by  oppression,  and  ex- 
cited almost  to  a  frantic  enthusiasm  by  the 
combined  influences  of  patriotism  and  reli- 
gion, obtained  several  victories  over  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire into  the  chief  towns  and  fortified  places. 
The  Morea  and  the  greater  part  of  Northern 
Greece  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  it  was  unproductive  and  desolate : 
it  had  been  blasted  by  the  consuming  breath 
of  war,  scathed  and  rendered  black  and  barren 
by  the  firebrands  of  the  Mussulman  troops. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  the  Greek 
congress  issued  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence I  "  The  Greek  nation,"  said  this 
document,  "  wearied  by  the  dreadful  weight 
of  Ottoman  oppression,  and  resolved  to 
break  its  yoke,  though  at  the  price  of  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  proclaims  to-day,  before 
God  and  men,  by  the  organ  of  its  lawful 
representatives,  met  in  national  assembly, 
its  independence!"  Accordingly,  M.  Mavo- 
cordato,  who  has  since  distinguished  himself 
as  an  able  statesman,  was  chosen  president 
of  the  executive  body,  and  M.  Negris  chief 
secretary  of  state;  and  Corinth,  having 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks,  was  declared  to 
be  the  seat  of  government.  In  the  mean- 
time the  war  was  carried  on  with  hideous 
ferocity :  instances  of  revolting  cruelty  oc- 
curred; and   the  Turks,  with  a  view  of 


the  commencement  of  a  war  of  extcnuina- 1  striking  terror  into  the  patriots,  devastated 
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whole  districti,  and  utterly  depopulated  the 
fine  island  of  Scio,  where  it  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  50,000  unhappy  persons 
were  put  to  death,  and  as  many  women  and 
children  carried  away,  and  sold  as  slaves, 
for  shameful  and  revolting  purposes.  This 
frightful  massacre,  and  its  terrible  conse- 
quences, has  been  justly  branded  as  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  Turkish  ven- 
geance and  cruelty  recorded  in  history.  By 
some  mischance  or  neglect,  the  Greek  fleet 
did  not  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Scio  until  it 
was  too  late  to  render  assistance. 

Narrations  of  horror  spread  to  surround- 
ing states,  and  the  people  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  England,  listened  with  shud- 
dering. The  lethargic  German  wondered,  and 
even  the  stern  Muscovite  pitied  the  unhappy 
Greeks,  and  ground  his  teeth  as  he  cursed 
their  Mussulman  oppressors.    The  Greek 
struggle  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  governing  powers  of  Europe.  Russia, 
in  accordance  with  its  secret  policy  of  ruin- 
ing the  Ottoman  power  and  possessing  itself 
of  Constantinople,  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Greeks ;  but  the  czar  Alexander 
only  made  demonstrations  in  their  favour  ; 
ana  as  they  did  not  seek  a  Muscovite  instead 
of  an  Ottoman  master,  left  them  to  fight 
their  own  battles.    The  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  ever  true  to  the  interests  of 
despotism,  trampled  pity  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  a  delusive  expediency,  and  issued  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  denounced  the 
Greeks  as  rebels  to  the  legitimate  Turkish 
government,  and  their  conduct  as  an  evil 
example  to  all  nations.    France,  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  terrible  losses  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  late  war,  was  too  much 
distracted  with  her  own  affairs  to  interfere ; 
but  in  England  there  existed  a  general  and 
generous  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
and  many  of  the  admirers  of  liberty  iu  this 
country  were  eager  that  the  government 
should  declare  war  against  Turkey;  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  drive 
the  Mohammedans  out  of  Europe — a  sen- 
tence of  transportation,  it  was  observed, 
more  easily  pronounced  than  carried  into 
execution.    The  subject  was  brought  before 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  but  the  ministry 
declined  to  enter  on  a  course  of  action 
which  would  have  added  to  the  formidable 
and  constantly  increasing  power  of  Russia. 
This  conduct,  though  undoubtedly  prudent 
and  judicious,  yet,  for  lack  of  generosity 
and  lofty  purpose,  procured  them  much  un- 
popularity at  the  time. 
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During  the  campaign  of  1823,  the  Greeks 
were  almost  uniformly  successful ;  bat  their 
good  fortunes  were  counteracted,  by  their 
private  dissensions  and  want  of  unanimity. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1824,  their  hopes 
were  raised  by  the  arrival  from  England  of 
the  poet  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  his  idolatrous 
admiration  of  the  classic  shores  of  Greece, 
and  profound  sympathy  for  its  unhappy 
sons,  had  enthusiastically  embraced  their 
cause;  but  the  excitement  of  the  struggle 
was  too  much  for  his  debilitated  frame,  and 
he  expired  the  following  April.  During  the 
year  the  results  of  the  war  were  so  uniformly 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  that  out  of  an  im- 
mense fleet  equipped  by  the  Ottomans,  only 
five  vessels  returned  to  the  Turkish  waters. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  with  varied 
success  during  1825  :  the  Turks  took  Nava- 
rino,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  the  key 
to  the  entire  western  coast  of  the  Morea ; 
but  the  Turkish  fleet  was  subsequently  de- 
feated and  dispersed  by  a  Greek  squadron. 
Still  the  ravages  of  the  Turkish  troops,  who, 
under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  laid 
waste  the  country  wherever  they  went,  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  apply  for  succour 
to  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Several  foreign  agents  were  carrying  on 
intrigues  with  the  Greek  leaders.  France 
offered  12,000  troops,  on  condition  that  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should  be  made 
king  of  Greece;  but  this  proposition  was 
declined.  The  wily  czar  of  Russia  also 
offered  his  protection,  but  on  terms  which 
the  Greeks  rejected  as  disgraceful.  The 
Greek  government  then  addressed  itself  to 
England,  in  which  lay  its  chief  hope ;  for  it 
trusted  that  the  free  would  help  the  brave, 
when  heroically  struggling  for  freedom. 
Mr.  Canning  replied,  in  terms  of  cold  and 
measured  sympathy — "  The  rights  of  Greece, 
as  a  belligerent  power,  have  been  invariably 
respected.  The  provisional  government  ma v 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  this  neutrality. 
It  may  be  assured  that  Great  Britain  will 
take  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  impose  on  it, 
by  force,  a  plan  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  contrary  to  its  wishes,  if  such  a  peace 
should  ever  be  proposed:  but  should  the 
Greeks  ever  think  it  advisable  to  ask  our 
mediation,  we  will  offer  it  to  the  Porte  ; 
and  if  it  is  accepted,  we  will  neglect  nothing 
to  make  it  effectual,  in  concert  with  the 
other  powers  whose  intervention  would  facili- 
tate the  arrangement." 

The  taking  of  Missolonghi  by  the  Turks  in 
1826,  and  the  horrors  which  followed  that 
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event,  at  length  induced  some  of  the  great 
European  powers  to  contemplate  an  inter- 
ference. Undoubtedly  they  could  long  be- 
fore have  terminated  the  struggle;  but  they 
had  a  deep  repugnance  to  aid  in  the  sever- 
ance of  a  subject  state  from  the  empire  to 
which  it  was  considered  to  belong.  The 
high  aristocratic  or  despotic  feeling  can 
listen  with  more  complacency  to  terrible 
details  of  violated  mothers  and  slaughtered 
babes  than  to  relations  of  resistance  to  regal 
or  imperial  authority.  It  was  urged  that 
the  tyranny  or  injustice  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  towards  its  Greek  subjects,  could  not 
be  made  the  ground  of  interference,  without 
setting  it  up  as  a  principle,  that  every  sove- 
reign had  a  right  to  take  care  that  his 
neighbour  exercised  his  authority  according 
to  his  notions  of  humanity  and  principle. 
France  or  England,  it  was  contended,  had 
no  more  right,  in  point  of  principle,  to 
quarrel  with  the  sultan  for  leading  into 
captivity  the  dishonoured  matrons  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  than  for  tying  up  in  sacks  and 
throwing  into  the  sea  of  Marmora  the 
matrons  of  Constantinople  who  talked  of 
forbidden  things.*  Notwithstanding  this 
doctrine,  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the 
Greeks  poured  in  from  every  capital  of 
Europe,  and  even  from  some  of  its  courts ; 
for  princes  are  often  better  than  their 
principles.  The  King  of  Bavaria  alone 
transmitted  upwards  of  £5,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Greek  women  and  children  from 
slavery. 

In  1827,  the  prospects  of  the  Greeks 
became  extremely  gloomy ;  a  political  dark- 
ness enveloped  them,  and  the  holy  stars  of 
hope  seemed  hidden  from  their  longing 
eyes.  Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
and  compelled  to  capitulate.  Lord  Coch- 
rane, who  had  arrived  in  Greece,  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  of  that  na- 
tion, and  in  conjunction  with  Colonel 
Church,  on  whom  the  rank  of  generalissimo 
of  the  land  forces  was  bestowed,  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  relieve  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing some  successes  of  the  Greeks  (the 
unhealthy  fruits  of  desperation),  they  were 
reduced  to  a  most  painful  position,  and 
almost  plunged  into  despair,  by  the  fall  of 
Athens.  Yet  who  shall  pronounce  dogmati- 

*  It  was  not  »o  that  England's  lion-hearted  pro- 
tector Oliver  Cromwell  reasoned,  when  he  learnt  the 
awful  details  of  the  massacre  of  the  poor  and  simple 
protectant  Waldenses,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
and  Lucerne,  hy  the  catholic  troops  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  pious  suggestion  of  the  pope. 
The  first  act  of  the  illustrious  defender  of  religious 


cally  on  the  future?  When  least  w*^***., 
help  was  at  hand ;  and  when  the  darkness 
was  the  most  profound,  the  sun  of  hope 
shed  its  cheering  rays  upon  the  Greeks. 
Three  of  the  great  European  powers  were 
at  length  induced  to  interfere,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
London  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  sanguinary  contest,  which  had  been 
found  at  length  to  offer  serious  impedi- 
ments to  commerce,  to  increase  piracy,  and 
render  necessary  to  other  states  burdensome 
measures  of  repression  and  protection.  Thus 
the  assistance  which  humanity  could  not 
elicit  was  yielded  to  the  pleadings  of  in- 
terest. 

The  contracting  powers  offered  their 
mediation  to  the  sultan,  by  whom  it  was 
instantly  and  haughtily  declined.  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  three  powers  again  pre- 
sented a  joint  note  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  demanded  an  answer  within  fif- 
teen days.  They  said — "  It  was  their  duty 
not  to  conceal  from  the  Reis  Effendi,  that  a 
new  refusal,  an  evasive  or  insufficient  answer 
—even  a  total  silence  on  the  part  of  his 
government,  would  place  the  allied  courts 
under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  such 
measures  as  they  should  judge  most  effica- 
cious for  putting  an  end  to  that  state  of 
things  which  was  become  incompatible 
even  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  with  the  security  of  commerce  in 
general,  and  with  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
Europe."  A  verbal  answer  was  returned, 
reiterating  the  decided  refusal  of  the  sultan 
to  admit  the  interference  of  foreign  powers. 
On  this  the  ambassadors  stated  that  their 
sovereigns  would  then  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution, 
and  enforce  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  but 
without  interrupting  the  friendly  relations 
between  them  and  the  Turkish  government. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  delay  caused  by 
these  negotiations,  the  sultan  dispatched  a 
powerful  Turco-Egyptian  fleet,  consisting  of 
ninety-two  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  Morea,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prosecute  his  operations  with  all 
possible  speed.  It  appeared  at  Navarino  at 
the  end  of  August;  but  notwithstanding  his 

liberty,  on  hearing  the  awful  details  (and  they  are 
indeed  such  as  make  humanity  sicken),  was  to  burst 
into  tears ;  his  second,  to  interfere  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Waldenses,  and  protect  them  by  the  terrors  of 
his  name ;  his  third,  to  commence  an  active  sub- 
scription in  England  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
homeless,  desolate,  and  afflicted  survivors. 
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dispatch,  Ibrahim  found  there  an  allied 
fleet  of  English,  French,  and  Russian  ves- 
sels, under  the  chief  direction  of  Admiral 
Codrington ;  the  French  and  Russian  fleets 
being  respectively  commanded  by  Admiral 
de  Rigny  and  Count  Heiden.  Admiral 
Codrington  informed  the  Turkish  com- 
mander of  the  negotiations  for  the  produc- 
tion of  peace  then  being  carried  forward, 
and  offered  him  a  safe  conduct  back,  or 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Nava- 
rino,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
any  of  the  vessels  ventured  out,  they  would 
be  driven  back  again.  The  Turks  accepted 
these  terms,  and  entered  the  harbour. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they 
sought  an  excuse  for  evasion.  On  the  19th 
of  September  a  division  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
sailed  out,  falsely  stating,  as  a  reason  for 
their  conduct,  that  Lord  Cochrane  had 
made  a  descent  on  Patras,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  beat  him  off.  This  time  an 
expostulation  with  Ibrahim  produced  the 
desired  effect;  but  the  Turks,  on  again 
venturing  out  of  the  harbour,  were  met  by 
the  English  admiral,  and  driven  back  by 
force.  Thus  disappointed,  Ibrahim  re- 
venged himself  by  ravaging  the  country; 


and  the  progress  of  his  troops  was  marked 
everywhere  by  desolation  and  blood.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  who  had  been  sent  in  the 
Cambrian,  accompanied  by  a  Russian  ship, 
to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  pasha, 
thus  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington  :— 
"  On  entering  the  gulf,  we  observed,  by 
clouds  of  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  work  of 
devastation  was  still  going  on.  The  ships 
were  anchored  off  the  pass  of  Ancyro,  and  s 
joint  letter  from  myself  and  the  Russian 
captain  was  dispatched  to  the  Turkish  com- 
mander. The  bearers  of  it  were  not  allowed 
to  proceed  to  head-quarters,  nor  have  we,  u 
yet,  received  any  answer.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  on  shore  to  the  Greek  quarters, 
and  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. The  distress  of  the  inhabitant* 
driven  from  the  plain,  is  shocking ;  women 
and  children  dying  every  moment  of  abso- 
lute starvation,  and  hardly  any  having 
better  food  than  boiled  grass.  I  have  pro- 
mised to  send  a  small  quantity  of  bread  to 
the  caves  in  the  mountains,  where  these 
unfortunate  wretches  have  taken  refuge.  It 
is  supposed  that  if  Ibrahim  remain  in  Greece, 
more  than  a  third  of  its  inhabitants  will  die 
of  starvation." 
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The  allied  admirals,  revolted  at  these  de- 
tails, resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  con- 
templated without  sensations  of  shuddering, 
sickness,  and  horror.    They  agreed  that  the 
only  certain  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  ravages,  and  effectually  to  blockade 
the  port,  would  be  to  take  their  squadrons 
io,  and  moor  them  among  the  thickest  of 
their  enemies.    This  movement,  calculated 
to  terrify  Ibrahim  into  a  more  complyiug 
mood,  they  accomplished  on  the  20th  of 
October,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Turks 
and  the  joy  of  the  unhappy  Greeks.  As 
Sir  Edward  Codrington's  ship  the  Asia 
passed  the  battery,  the  admiral  received  a 
message  to  signify  that  Ibrahim  had  not 
given  any  permission  for  the  allied  fleet  to 
enter  the  port.    Sir  Edward's  proud  reply 
was — "That  he  had  not  come  to  receive 
orders,  but  to  give  them ;  that  if  any  shot  were 
fired  at  the  allied  fleet,  that  of  the  Turks 
would  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  sorry  should  such  an  opportunity  be 
given  him." 

ICS 


The  combined  squadrons  passed  the  bat- 
teries and  took  up  their  positions :  this  thev 
were  permitted  to  do  without  hostility, 
although  preparations  for  action  were  ob- 
served in  all  the  Turkish  vessels.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  by  Admiral  Codring- 
ton that  no  gun  should  be  fired  unless  the 
Turks  began  the  contest.    An  immediste 
action  was  not  apprehended,  or  indeed  snv 
engagement  intended ;  but  it  must  be  see- 
that  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  wai 
such,  that  it  required  but  a  trivial  event  to 
fan  the  smouldering  bitterness  into  flames, 
and  lead  to  a  hostile  collision.    That  event 
soon  occurred :  a  boat  sent  from  the  Dart- 
mouth to  one  of  the  fircships  was  opened 
upon  with  musketry  by  the  Turks,  and 
Lieutenant  Fitzroy  and  several  of  the  ere* 
were  killed.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  Dart- 
mouth replied  with  another  fire  of  musketry, 
to  vindicate  her  honour  and  protect  her 
boat:  shot  produced  shot;  and  in  a  short 
time  a  general  engagement  had  commenced. 
Moharem  Bey,  the  Turkish  admiral,  sent  to 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  to  say  that  1* 
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would  not  fire,  and  the  latter  returned  a 
pilot  to  interpret  bis  desire  of  avoiding 
bloodshed.  The  messenger,  while  in  the 
boat,  was  shot  by  Moharem's  men,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  Asia  itself  was 
fired  upon  by  them.  Further  hesitation 
would  have  led  to  the  imputation  of  dis- 
honourable submission,  and  the  Asia  opened 
a  broadside  with  double-shotted  guns.  Ap- 
parently from  some  accident,  Moharem  was 
unable  to  bring  his  broadside  to  bear  fully 
upon  his  opponent,  while  the  fire  to  which 
he  was  subjected  was  so  severe  that  he 
slipped  or  cut  his  cable,  and  went  to  lee- 
ward a  mere  wreck.  The  Asia  then  became 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  vessels  in  the 
second  and  third  line  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
this  carried  away  her  mizenmast,  disabled 
some  of  her  guns,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  her  crew. 

The  battle  lasted,  with  unabated  fury,  for 
about  four  hours;  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  vessels  resembling  those  of  the  Asia. 
The  Turks  fought  desperately,  but  they  were 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  their  power- 
ful adversaries ;  and  as  each  of  their  vessels 
became  disabled,  such  of  the  crew  as  could 
escape,  set  them  on  fire ;  and  one  after  the 
other  their  burning  and  blackened  fragments 
were  blown  into  the  lurid  air.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  ships  of  the  allies  avoided  the 
effects  of  the  numerous  and  terrible  explo- 
sions. As  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  cleared 
away,  a  scene  of  extraordinary  wreck  and 
devastation  was  revealed.  Of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  nothing  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  some  vessels  which  had 
escaped  into  the  inner  harbour,  but  burn- 
ing, shapeless  bulls  and  floating  fragments, 
mingled  with  blackened,  mangled,  and 
blood-bespattered  wretches,  clinging  to  some 
fragment  of  wreck,  or  wildly  struggling  to 
avoid  a  grave  beneath  the  waters. 

The  British  ships  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  action.  The  allies  had  626  killed  and 
wounded  j  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were 
English.  Sir  Edward  Codrington's  son  was 
killed  in  this  action,  and  the  admiral  him- 
self had  several  remarkable  escapes :  a 
musket-ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  at  the  wrist ;  his  watch  was  smashed 
by  a  splinter ;  a  cannon-ball  whistled  harshly 
through  a  rolled-up  awning,  under  which  he 
was  standing,  and  just  cleared  his  hat ;  he 
was  twisted  round  several  times,  and  his 
coat  torn  in  many  places  by  splinters. 
Amongst  the  killed  were  Captain  Om- 
maney,  of  the  Albion,  and  Captain  Bathurst, 

vol.  a.  z 


of  the  Genoa.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was 
enormous ;  and  though  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained, was  estimated  as  amounting  to  about 
one-third  of  their  force.  Six  hundred  and 
fifty  were  killed  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
Turkish  admiral  alone ! 

The  results  of  the  action  were  curious; — 
the  allies  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  a  power  with  whom  they  were  all 
nominally  on  terms  of  amity  !  In  his  des- 
patches, Sir  Edward  Codrington  had  to 
apologise  to  his  government  for  the  serious 
responsibility  he  had  assumed  ;  though, 
however  unfortunate  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  that  action  have  certainly  been, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  done 
otherwise,  without  sullying  the  honour  of 
his  national  flag.  '*  When  I  contemplate," 
said  he,  "  as  I  do  with  extreme  sorrow,  the 
extent  of  our  loss,  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  measure  which  produced 
the  battle  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  results  contemplated  by  the 
treaty,  and  that  it  was  brought  on  entirely 
by  our  opponents.  When  I  found  that  the  j 
boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made 
a  sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage  devastation, 
and  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our  1 
reliance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith,  I  own  I 
felt  a  desire  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  it 
was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did ; 
and  I  can  assure  his  royal  highness  that  I 
would  still  have  avoided  this  disastrous  ex- 
tremity, if  other  means  had  been  open  to 
me."  To  the  whole  of  the  officer*  and  men 
under  his  command,  Sir  Edward  bore  his 
unqualified  testimony  of  admiration ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Admiral  Rigny  and  Count 
Heiden,  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
the  excellent  management  of  the  ships  under 
their  direction. 

Subsequent  to  the  battle,  the  allied  ad- 
mirals sent  the  following  note  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Navarino : — "  As  the  squadrons  of 
the  allied  powers  did  not  enter  Navarino 
with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew 
to  the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
propositions  which  were  to  the  advantage  of 
the  grand  seignior,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
destroy  what  ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy 
may  yet  remain,  now  that  so  signal  a  ven- 
geauce  has  been  taken  for  the  first  cannon- 
shot  which  has  been  ventured  to  be  fired  on 
the  allied  flags.  We  send,  therefore,  one  of 
the  Turkish  captains,  fallen  into  our  hands 
as  a  prisoner,  to  make  known  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  Moharem  Bey,  Tahir  Pasha,  and 
Capitana  Bey,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
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Turkish  chiefs,  that  if  one  single  musket 
or  cannon-shot  be  again  fired  ou  a  ship  or 
boat  of  the  allied  powers,  we  shall  imme- 
diately destroy  all  the  remaining  vessels,  as 
well  as  the  forts  of  Navarino ;  and  that  we 
;  shall  consider  such  new  act  of  hostility  as  a 
1  formal  declaration  of  the  Porte  against  the 
three  allied  powers,  and  the  grand  seigniors 
and  his  pashas  must  suffer  the  terrible 
consequences.  But  if  the  Turkish  chiefs 
acknowledge  the  aggression  they  committed 
by  commencing  the  firing,  aud  abstain  from 
any  act  of  hostility,  we  shall  resume  those 
terms  of  good  understanding  which  they  have 
themselves  interrupted.  In  this  case  they 
will  have  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  all  the 
forts  by  the  end  of  the  day.  We  demand  a 
categorical  answer,  without  evasion,  before 
sunset." 

The  Turks,  who  attribute  every  calamity 
to  an  inexorable  destiny,  wisely  submitted 
at  once  in  a  case  where  eventual  submission 
was  inevitable ;  aud  the  work  of  destruction 
was  not  renewed.    The  Greeks  themselves 
made  no  important  movement  during  these 
transactions,  the  result  of  which  they  hailed 
|  with  enthusiastic  joy.    News  of  the  battle 
I  was  hurriedly  scut  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  three  powers  at  Constantinople,  who 
received  it  before  it  had  reached  the  Turkish 
government.    Addressing  themselves  to  the 
Reis  Effendi,  they  broke  the  matter  to  him 
cautiously,  by  asking  in  what  light  the 
i  Porte  would  consider  hostilities,  if  occa- 
sioned by  the  refusal  of  Ibrahim  to  comply 
with  the  declared  will  of  the  allied  courts  ? 
He  replied — "  We  hope  that  no  hostilities 
have  taken  place ;  and  we  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  declare  now  what  we  would  do,  or 
|  not  do,  in  certain  cases.    People  do  not 
I  give  a  name  to  a  child  before  it  is  boru,  and 
its  sex  known."  The  following  day  the  news 
reached  the  Porte,  when  the  Reis  Effendi, 
sending  for  the  ambassadors,  asked  whether 
or  not  the  sultan  was  at  war  with  the  three 
powers?    In  reply,  the  ambassadors  asserted 
their  conviction  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  resulted  entirely  from  the 
conduct  of  its  commander. 

The  Porte  behaved  with  an  equanimity 
that  had  not  been  anticipated.  English  mer- 
chants and  travellers  were  not  slaughtered 
or  detained,  nor  their  goods  seized,  nor 
were  the  ambassadors  dismissed.  It,  how- 
ever, laid  an  embargo  upon  all  vessels  in  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople,  the  avowed 
!  object  being  to  protect  the  city  iu  case  of 
an  attack.  After  frequent  meetings  of  the 
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Divan,  the  Turkish  government  made  a 
demand  that  the  allied  courts  should  desist 
from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece; 
that  the  Porte  should  receive  an  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  its  navy,  and  that  satisfaction 
should  be  made  for  the  insult  offered  to  the 
sultan  by  its  destruction.  The  ambassadors 
replied,  that  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
into  which  the  allies  had  entered,  they  could  j 
not  abandon  Greece ;  that  the  Porte  had  no 
claim  to  an  indemnity,  as  the  battle  was 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  its  own  fleet ;  and 
that  it  had  the  less  reason  to  expect  satisfac-  '  ! 
tion,  because  it  had  been  informed,  in  due 
time,  that  such  an  event  might  occur.  On  the 
8th  of  December  the  ambassadors  left  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  sultan,  whose  calm, 
ness  was  merely  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time,  prepared  for  war.  During 
this  period,  the  thoughts  of  the  czar  Nicholas 
often  reverted  to  Constantinople;  and  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  his  subtle  brain  were 
filled  with  visions  of  conquest,  aggrandise- 
ment, and  glory — remote,  indeed,  but  yet 
he  fondly  conceived  they  would  become  in- 
evitable. 

When  Admiral  Codrington's  despatches, 
announcing  the  victory  of  Navarino,  arrived 
in  Euglaud,  a  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  for,  animated 
by  generous  feelings  of  pity  and  a  love  of 
freedom,  they  hailed  the  event  as  decisive 
of  the  independence  of  Greece.  A  minority, 
however,  condemned  the  action  as  not  only 
rash,  useless,  aud  impolitic,  but  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  already  gigantic  and 
threatening  power  of  Russia  in  the  east  of 
Europe.  It  was  not  without  anxiety  that 
the  questions  were  asked — Would  Turkey 
make  war  on  us  in  revenge  for  her  fleet? 
or,  from  the  loss  of  it,  would  not  Russia 
devour  Turkey  ?  These  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties were  shared  by  the  government.  The 
speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  January,  1828,  contained  the 
following  passage : — "  Notwithstanding  the 
valour  displayed  by  the  combined  fleet,  his 
majesty  deeply  laments  that  this  conflict 
should  have  occurred  with  the  naval  force 
of  an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains  a 
confident  hope  that  the  untoward  event  will 
not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and 
will  not  impede  that  amicable  adjustment  ot 
the  existing  differences  between  the  Porte 
and  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly 
their  common  interest  to  accede." 

Long  debates  followed  in  both  houses  of 
parliament :  the  tory  and  government  party 
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spoke  of  the  battle  in  terms  of  reprehen- 
sion; while  the  liberal  party  were  loud  in 
terms  of  approval  and  congratulation.  The 
term  "  untoward  event"  was  much  repro- 
bated by  them.  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Brougham,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent 
speech,  observed—"  Against  one  paragraph 
of  that  address  he  was  most  anxious  to  re- 
cord at  once  his  unqualified  dissent;  having 
at  the  same  time  the  fullest  and  firmest  con- 
viction that  that  dissent  would  be  re-echoed 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
He  meant  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  late  glorious,  brilliant,  decisive,  and 
immortal  achievement  at  Navarino  was 
described  as  being  a  matter  to  be  lamented. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen 
men  anxious  to  come  forward  and  refuse 
credit  where  it  had  been  so  justly  and  gen- 
erally called  for,  and  set  at  nought  the  most 
splendid  achievement  of  their  arms.  It  had 
been  reserved  for  some  of  the  men  of  these 
times,  to  triumph  and  to  be  afraid — to  con- 
quer and  to  repine— to  fight,  as  heroes  did, 
the  contest  of  freedom,  and  still  to  tremble 
like  slaves — to  act  gloriously  and  to  repine 
bitterly— to  win  by  brave  men  the  battle  of 
liberty  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west  to  pluck 
from  the  valiant  brow  the  laurels  which  it 
bad  so  nobly  earned,  and  plant  the  cypress 
in  their  stead,  because  the  conqueror  fought 
for  religion  and  liberty."  Notwithstanding 
the  adverse  feelings  of  the  ministry,  Admi- 
ral Codrington  was  promoted;  but  the 
thanks  of  parliament  were  denied  him.  It 
was  felt  that  to  have  given  them  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  sanction  of  the  battle, 
and  likely  to  be  extremely  irritating  to  the 
Turkish  government. 

We  cannot  sec  that  Admiral  Codrington 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did, 
notwithstanding  the  censure  that  was  then 
and  has  recently  been  cast  upon  the  event. 
The  blow  struck  was  in  favour  of  an  op- 
pressed and  suffering  people:  it  was  the 
necessary  and  almost  inevitable  result  of 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  to- 
wards a  Christian  state:  the  interests  of 
humanity  demanded  it;  and  had  not  the 
European  powers  checked  the  haughty  bar- 
barity of  the  Ottoman,  it  would  have  seemed 
that  the  might  of  Europe  bowed  in  submis- 
sion or  reverence  before  the  arrogance  of 
Asia;  for  it  would  have  permitted  the  ty- 
ranny or  caprice  of  the  sultan  to  disturb  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  endanger  its  peace, 
and  outrage  its  feelings.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  was  assuredly  a  just  achievement, 


whatever  might  have  been  its  inexpediency. 
Nor  was  it  just  alone ;  it  was  necessary  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  European  states  when 
insulted  by  the  semi-barbarism  of  Asia.  > 
Nor,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  avoided ;  for  it 
proceeded  from  the  eternal  laws  of  natural 
retribution.  Nature  will  not  permit  tyranny 
to  reign  unchecked  for  ever:  she  has  im- 
planted feelings  in  the  breast  of  man  which 
in  time  supply  its  antidotes.  Policy  cannot 
avoid  this  natural  law  :  it  is  "  unshunnable  as 
death,"  universal  and  inevitable.  That  by 
destroying  the  fleet  of  Turkey  the  allies 
encouraged  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  the 
great  empire  of  the  East,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly led  to  the  great  war  against  Russian 
aggression  in  these  days,  is  indisputable. 
It  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  the  blow 
Turkey  had  received,  led  the  czar  Nicholas 
prematurely  to  attempt  his  scheme  of  con- 
quest, and  thus  brought  about  that  glorious 
alliance  between  France  and  England  by 
which  Russian  power  has  been  shaken  until 
it  trembles  to  its  vast  foundation,  and  its 
savage,  grasping  spirit  awed  into  a  dread  of 
again  carrying  forward  its  dark  designs. 
Terrible  as  are  the  horrors  by  which  they 
are  sometimes  accompanied,  the  events  of 
history  roll  forward  in  a  tumultuous  stream, 
which  in  its  inexplicability  yet  seems  to 
tend  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  world, 
and  the  triumph  of  national  liberty. 

"  There  is  tome  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  obsenringly  distil  it  out." 

The  battle  of  Navarino  was  right  in  its 
own  day ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  noble 
spirit  much  to  lament  it.  If  an  error,  it 
was  one  its  perpetrators  might  yet  be  proud 
of ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  producing 
unmixed  evil.  Turkey,  in  its  time  of  power, 
was  the  dread  of  Europe,  and  arrogantly 
overshadowed  neighbouring  states:  it  is 
better  that  it  should  not  possess  more 
strength  than  is  sufficient  to  ensure  its  own 
existence  and  respectability  as  an  empire. 
As  Turkey  declined,  Russia  rose;  but  the 
Muscovite,  no  more  than  the  Ottoman,  can 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  haughty  eminence,  with 
prostrate  Europe  beneath  its  sway.  When- 
ever aggression  becomes  intolerable,  it  is 
certain  to  be  checked ;  because  an  iudignant 
world  rises  in  awakened  power  to  rebuke 
or  smite  it.  Had  the  aggressions  of  Russia 
been  less  insidious  and  more  open,  she 
would  have  aroused  Germany  also,  and  her 
humiliation  would  have  been  complete  and 
utter.    Even  as  matters  stood,  France  aad 
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England,  the  greatest  military  and  greatest  I 
naval  powers  of  the  world,  needed  not  the 
Ottoman  navy  to  assist  them  in  teaching 
Russia  to  know  herself  and  the  states  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded.  The  world  long 
stood  in  a  false  fear  of  Russia:  she  had 
strength  and  statesmanship,  but  her  ambi- 
tion misled  her.  Her  imperial  visions  of 
glorious  conquest  and  gorgeous  dominion 
intoxicated  her:  she  was  dazzled  with  too 
much  gazing  on  the  sun ;  and  while  plotting 
the  fall  and  enslavement  of  surrounding 
nations,  she  was  too  engrossed  to  observe 
the  seeds  of  decay  accumulating  within 
herself.  She,  as  well  as  Turkey,  contains 
within  herself  the  elements  which  will  destroy 
her.  Her  race  has  been  that  of  the  riotous 
prodigal,  who,  on  seeking  his  couch  of  down 
after  a  bacchanalian  orgy,  rises  the  next 
morning  and  learns,  while  still  reeling, 
weak,  and  dizzy,  that  he  is  ruined.  Russia 
has  conquered  "too  fast ;  and  if,  in  future 
times,  she  renews  her  career  of  political 
dissoluteness,  outraged  Europe,  banded  in 
one  common  league  against  her,  will  strip 
her  of  all  the  territorial  possessions  she  has 
unjustly  acquired,  and  leave  her,  like  the 
prodigal,  "  naked,  bare,  to  every  storm  that 
blows." 

Wc  will  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to 
trace  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
battle  of  Navariuo.  Though  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  appeared  to  bear  his  defeat  with 
a  dignified  composure,  he  really  burned  to 
avenge  it,  and  secretly  prepared  for  war. 
A  copy  of  a  manifesto,  issued  by  the  Reis 
Effendi,  and  addressed  to  the  pashas  of  the 
provinces,  fell,  by  accident  or  treachery, 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  document 
urged  the  pashas  to  prepare  energetically 
for  war — a  holy  war  in  defence  of  lslamism. 
Russia,  it  said,  especially  hated  their  reli- 
gion, and  was  the  principal  enemy  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  "  Let  all  the  faithful,  then," 
concluded  this  strange  appeal,  "  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  recollect  that  to  fight 
for  us  is  a  duty.  Let  them  have  no  thought 
of  their  arrears,  or  of  pay  of  any  kind.  Let 
us  sacrifice  willingly  our  properties  and  our 
persons ;  and  struggle,  body  and  soul,  for 
the  support  of  our  religion.  The  Mussul- 
mans have  no  other  means  of  working  out 
salvation  in  this  world  and  the  next.  We 
hope  that  the  Most  High  will  deign  to 
confound  and  scatter  everywhere  the  in- 
fidels." 

Russia  eagerly  grasped  at  this  document 
as  a  pretext  for  making  war  with  Turkey, — 
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a  matter  she  had  previously  resolved  upon. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1828,  a  Russian  army, 
consisting  of  115,000  men,  invaded  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  a  war  commenced 
which  produced  the  most  serious  disaster* 
to  Turkey.  Shumla  and  Varna  were  be-  I 
sieged  and  taken,  though  the  Russians,  at  ' 
first,  were  beaten  and  driven  back  fro  en 
Silistria.  The  Turks  also  experienced  great 
reverses  in  Asia ;  but  the  Russians  purchased 
their  triumphs  with  tremendous  losses. 
The  following  year  the  famous  Count 
Diebitsch  was  appointed  by  the  czar  to  the 
command  of  the  Russian  army ;  and  after  a 
series  of  successes,  accomplished  as  usual  at 
the  price  of  enormous  losses,  Adrianople  was 
surrendered  by  the  appalled  Turks  without 
firing  a  shot.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who 
had  obstinately  struggled  to  the  last,  fearing 
that  the  Russian  army  would  next  march 
upon  Constantinople,  entered  into  the  memo- 
rable treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  peace 
was  restored,  but  the  Black  Sea,  in  effect, 
consigned  to  the  Russians.  Greece  was  not 
forgotten,  and  the  Porte  was  compelled  to 
enter  into  arrangements  by  which  that  state 
was  eventually  erected  into  an  independent 
nation. 

In  the  meantime  Ibrahim  Pasha  had 
entered  into  a  stipulation  with  Admiral 
Codrington  to  abandon  the  Morea,  in  which 
his  troops  had  been  effectually  blockaded. 
This  he  did  on  the  4th  of  October,  1828, 
having  embarked  his  army  on  board  the 
vessels  which  escaped  destruction  at  Xava- 
rino,  and  departed  for  Egypt.  Ibrahim, 
however,  was  permitted  to  leave  a  garrison 
in  each  of  six  fortresses;  but  from  these  his 
forces  were  expelled  by  the  French,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Morea  for 
that  purpose ;  aud  by  the  November  of  that 
year  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  breathed 
freely,  for  they  were  entirely  delivered  from 
the  withering  presence  of  Turkish  power. 
They  drove  the  Turkish  forces  from  northern 
Greece  by  their  own  efforts. 

Independent,  though  scarcely  regenerated, 
Greece  was  governed  for  some  time  bv  a 
president  and  national  assembly ;  but  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  assembled  at  London,  resolved 
upon  erecting  it  into  a  separate  kingdom. 
Having  decided  on  the  limits  of  the  new 
state,  the  allied  powers  proceeded  to  the 
selection  of  a  king  to  govern  it.  To  avoid 
grouuds  of  mutual  jealousy,  it  was  laid  down 
as  an  indispensable  condition  that  the 
person  elected  should  not  be  a  member  of 
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any  of  the  royal  families  of  England,  France, 
or  Russia.  The  allies  first  offered  the 
crown  to  Prinee  John  of  Saxony,  but  he 
declined  accepting  the  uncertain  and  perilous 
gift.  Prince  Leopold  took  it,  but  after- 
wards repented  and  declined,  partly  on 
account  of  the  turbulent  condition  of  the 
Greek  people,  and  partly  because  the  island 
of  Candia  was  not  included  in  the  proffered 
dominions.  At  length,  iu  1832,  Otho,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  fitting  sovereign,  and 
crowned  the  following  year.  The  new 
monarchy  was  at  first  almost  absolute ;  but 
the  revolution  of  September,  1843,  intro- 
duced a  constitution  and  a  government 
moulded  on  those  of  France  and  England. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  recent  events 
the  Greeks  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to 
remember  that  it  was  to  England  and 
France,  but  chiefly  to  England,  that  they 
owed  the  resurrection  of  their  country,  and 
their  deliverance  from  a  thraldom  which 
was  as  galling  and  humiliating  as  it  was 
terrible.    Blinded  bv  a  hatred  of  their  late 

« 

oppressors,  they  are  desirous  of  Russian  rule. 

"  Such,"  says  Alison,  while  reflecting  on 
the  events  we  have  related,  "  was  the  resur- 
rection of  Greece ;  thus  did  old  Hellas  rise 
from  the  grave  of  nations.  Scorched  by 
fire,  riddled  by  shot,  baptized  in  blood,  she 
emerged  victorious  from  the  contest:  she 
achieved  her  independence  because  she 
proved  herself  worthy  of  it :  she  was  trained 
to  manhood  in  the  only  school  of  real 
improvement,  the  school  of  suffering.  Twen- 
ty-five years  have  elapsed  since  her  inde- 
pendence was  sealed  by  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  and  already  the  warmest  hopes  of  her 
friends  have  been  realised.  Her  capital, 
Athens,  now  contains  30,000  inhabitants, 
quadruple  what  it  did  when  the  contest 


terminated :  its  commerce  has  doubled,  and 
all  the  signs  of  rapidly  advancing  prosperity 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  land.  The  inhabitants 
have  increased  fifty  per  cent. :  they  are  now 
above  700,000;  but  the  fatal  chasms  pro- 
duced by  the  war,  especially  in  the  male 
population,  are  still  in  a  great  measure  un- 
supplied,  and  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
spread  with  the  bones  of  its  defenders,  await 
in  every  part  of  the  country  the  robust 
arm  of  industry  for  their  cultivation.  The 
Greeks,  indeed,  have  not  all  the  virtues  of 
freemen;  perhaps  they  are  never  destined 
to  exhibit  them.  Like  the  Muscovites,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  they  are  often  cunning, 
fraudulent,  deceitful:  slaves  always  are 
Buch ;  and  a  nation  is  not  crushed  by  a 
thousand  years  of  Byzantine  despotism,  and 
four  hundred  of  Mohammedan  aggression, 
without  having  some  of  the  features  of  the 
servile  character  impressed  upon  it.  But 
they  exhibit  also  the  cheering  symptoms  of 
social  improvement :  they  have  proved  they 
still  possess  the  qualities  to  which  their 
ancestors'  greatness  was  owing.  They  are 
I  lively,  ardent,  and  persevering ;  passionately 
desirous  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  of  it.  The  whole  life  which  yet 
animates  the  Ottoman  empire  is  owing  to 
their  intelligence  and  activity.  The  stag- 
nation of  despotism  is  unknown  among 
them :  if  the  union  of  civilisation  is  unhap- 
pily equally  unknown,  that  is  a  virtue  of 
the  manhood,  and  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  infancy  of  nations.  The  consciousness 
of  deficiencies  is  the  first  step  to  their  re- 
moval ;  the  pride  of  barbarism,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  ignorance,  is  the  real  bar  to 
improvement;  and  a  nation  which  is  capable 
of  making  the  efforts  for  improvement  which 
the  Greeks  are  doing,  if  not  in  possession  of 
political  greatness,  is  on  the  road  to  it." 


WAR  WITH  CHINA— THE  OPIUM  DISFUTE. 


After  the  dismissal,  in  1817,  of  Lord  Am- 
herst's embassy  from  China,  sources  of  irri- 
tation between  the  English  residents  and  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence, and  these  at  length  terminated  in 
open  hostilities.  The  time  was  at  hand 
when  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  were,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  one  of  the 
great  states  of  Europe.  The  trial  exhibited 
an  amount  of  weakness,  on  the  part  of  the 


Chinese,  singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
offensively  arrogant  tone  they  had  invari- 
ably adopted  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
states.  Before  the  roar  of  the  British 
cannon,  the  inflated  impotence  of  this  de- 
crepit Eastern  empire  fell  prostrate  and 
helpless.  In  past  ages  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  Asia  were  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
Europe;  the  latter  continent  is  now  reta- 
liating, and  the  armies  of  civilisation  arc 
beginning  to  reduce  the  millions  of  the  East 
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to  the  dominion  of  the  West.  England  has 
laid  a  hand  of  iron  on  the  vast  peninsula  of 
India,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
eventually  the  tricolour  of  France  may  wave 
beneath  imperial  rule  over  the  sunlit  domes 
and  minarets  of  Constantinople.  From 
events  now  proceeding  in  China,  it  is  also 
probable  that  that  ancient  and  worn-out 
empire  may  be  approaching  its  dissolution; 
and  if  so,  it  is  certain  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  destined  to  rule  the  feeble  millions 
of  that  vast  and  interesting  land. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  had  a  legitimate  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  English  traders;  but 
their  conduct  was  of  so  arrogant  and  violent 
a  nature,  and  in  such  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  which  all  civilised  nations  have  bound 
themselves  to  observe  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  that  the  retaliatory  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  them  by  the  British 
government  became  not  only  justifiable,  but 
unavoidable.  A  nation  like  England  can- 
not, and  must  not,  passively  submit  to  out- 
rage and  insult  from  the  rulers  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  state. 

A  considerable  amonnt  of  opium  was 
annually  imported  into  China  by  the  East 
India  merchants.  The  Chinese  government 
objected  to  the  practice  of  smoking  opium 
(which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  increase 
|  among  that  people),  as  an  immoral  and 
'  enervating  habit.  The  Chinese  authorities 
had  several  times  complained  of  the  contra- 
band importation  of  the  drug,  and  at  length 
they  resolved  on  its  utter  suppression.  To 
promote  this  end,  they  condemned  some 
unfortunate  Chinese,  engaged  in  the  trade, 
to  death ;  and  caused  them  to  be  executed 
in  front  of  the  British  factories.  This 
offensive  exhibition  produced  expostulations, 
which  were  replied  to  in  a  Chinese  procla- 
mation by  Admiral  Chin,  composed  iu  the 
inflated  and  arrogant  style  usual  with  that 
people.  "  You  foreigners,"  said  he  in  this 
|  state  paper,  "  give  no  heed  to  the  laws  of 
I  the  heavenly  dynasty, — are  every  day  fur- 
tively rambling  about ;  you  never  let  us  rest 
I  a  moment  from  your  visits.  We  would  like 
to  ask  you,  if  our  Chinese  ships  were  to  take 
a  commodity  prohibited  in  your  country,  and 
i  go  on  forcing  it  into  consumption,  if  you 
would  bear  it  patiently  or  not?"  This 
document  ordered  all  British  ships  to  quit 
the  Chinese  coast ;  adding,  that  if  the  man- 
date was  disobeyed,  the  vessels  of  war 
brought  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  "  would 
be  as  numerous  as  the  stars,  and  disposed 


in  array  like  a  chess-board.  At  the  first 
call  they  will  immediately  respond.  One 
cannot  resist  a  host ;  and  when  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison, should  unite  their  forces,  thick  as  the 
congregated  clouds,  you  foreigners  will  not 
be  able  to  sustain  their  attack.  We  uaral 
and  military  commanders,  however,  do  not 
wish  to  kill  you  in  cold-blood  witboat 
warning  you  of  the  consequences  of  your 
present  line  of  conduct ;  and  if  you  hare 
any  wisdom,  you  will  immediately  return  to 
your  own  homes  and  escape  the  danger.' 
With  respect  to  the  executions,  the  English 
were  told  in  another  edict  that  the  factories 
belonged  to  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  were 
merely  granted  by  the  great  emperor  as  a 
favour.  "  What,"  it  asked,  "  have  you 
foreigners  to  do  with  the  question,  whether 
convicted  persons  shall  be  executed  in  front 
of  the  factories  or  not?  Do  you  say  the 
ground  is  used  as  a  place  of  exercise  by  all 
the  foreigners?  Is  it  not,  then,  a  place  of 
concourse  also  for  the  people,  the  natives  of 
the  laud?  No  daring  presumption,  no 
absurd  complaint,  can  exceed  these  com- 
plaints. They  are  execrable  in  the  ex- 
treme." In  addition  to  this  offensive  edict, 
a  threat  was  held  out  that  many  more  exe- 
cutions should  take  place  on  the  same  spot. 

The  English  traders  at  Canton  denied 
that  the  opium  trade  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  complaints  made  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities, and  declared,  that  even  if  it  had 
been,  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  prevent 
the  smoking  of  opium  iu  China,  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  drinking  of  malt  liquor  is 
England.  Thoy  attributed  the  true  caose 
of  dissatisfaction  to  the  circumstauces  that 
the  increasing  imports  of  the  English  had 
led  to  a  balance  in  their  favour,  and  that 
the  silver  was  leaving  the  Celestial  Empire. 
In  the  year  1838,  the  teas,  silks,  and  other 
articles  purchased  by  the  English,  amounted 
iu  value  to  £3,147,481,  while  the  opium, 
metals,  and  cotton  sold  by  them  realned 
£j,u37,0.">2 ;  giving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  British,  of  £2,489,571.  This  apparent 
evil,  the  Chinese,  altogether  ignorant  oi 
political  economy,  regarded  as  a  real  one, 
and  they  acted  in  reference  to  it  with  » 
tyrannical  insolence  which  greatly  disgusted 
the  English  residents,  and  disposed  them 
to  dispute  and  resist  the  conditions  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  Chinese  officials  carried  their  ar- 
rogance, that  they  not  only  spoke  of  them- 
selves as  a  superior  race,  but  described  the 
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English  as  brutes,  destitute  of  reason,  and 
strangers  to  honesty.  The  foolish  false- 
hoods of  these  Chinese  officers  would  have 
been  ridiculous,  had  they  not  in  effect  proved 
highly  injurious.  The  very  money,  it  was 
said,  of  these  "devils"  was  nearly  worth- 
less. "It  is,"  said  Keshen,  viceroy  of 
Petcherli,  in  a  memorial  to  the  emperor  on 
the  subject,  "  all  boiled  with  and  reduced 
by  quicksilver.  If  you  wrap  it  up  and  put 
it  by  for  several  years  without  touching  it, 
it  will  become  moths  and  corroding  insects, 
and  their  silver  cups  will  change  into 
feathers  or  wings.  Their  money  is  all  of 
this  species;  and  if  we  leave  it  for  four  or 
five  hundred  years,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  turn  into  at  last."  This  strange 
idea  was  probably  founded  on  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  saying,  which  he  might 
|  have  heard  from  some  missionary,  that 
I  "  riches  make  to  themselves  wings, 'and  fly 
away." 

Early  in  1838,  a  "fire  express"  arrived 
at  Canton  from  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin, 
announcing  that  Lin  Tsihseun,  the  governor 
of  Hookwang,  was  directed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  the  seaports  of  the  province. 
On  the  same  day,  Tong,  the  governor  of 
Canton,  received  a  despatch  from  the  em- 
peror's council,  calling  on  him  to  co-operate 
with  Lin  in  "  scrubbing  and  washing  away 
the  filth;"  these  offensive  epithets  being 
applied  to  the  English  and  other  Europeans. 
Lin,  the  imperial  commissioner,  did  not 
arrive  until  March;  and  after  a  week  of 
investigation,  he  demanded  that  every  par- 
ticle of  opium  on  board  the  ships  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  government,  that  it 
might  be  burned  and  destroyed.  A  bond 
was  also  required,  in  the  English  and 
Chinese  languages,  which  should  bind  the 
English  never  again  to  bring  opium  to  China 
under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  foreigners 
signing  the  bond  were  also  to  declare,  that 
if  they  infringed  its  conditions  they  would 
willingly  submit  to  the  punishment  de- 
nounced. Lin  threatened  that  if  his  requi- 
sitions were  not  complied  with,  the  Euglish 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and 
sacrificed ;  at  the  same  time,  some  vague 
promises  of  reward  were  made  to  such  as  j 
obeyed.  To  have  signed  the  bond  required, 
would  have  been  for  the  English  to  place  { 
their  lives  at  the  discretion  or  caprice  of 
the  Chinese  Mandarins. 

At  the  same  time,  Commissioner  Lin 
required  that  Mr.  Dent,  o.ie  of  the  prin- 
cipal Euglish  merchants,  should  appear 


before  his  tribunal;  the  supplies  of  the 
English  were  cut  off ;  their  native  servants 
removed ;  and  the  factories  blockaded  by 
an  arc  of  boats,  filled  with  armed  men,  the 
extremes  of  which  touched  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  those 
buildings,  while  the  rear  was  occupied  in 
strong  force.  Submission  appeared  inevi- 
table; and  our  chief  superintendent,  Cap* 
tain  Elliot,  desired  his  countrymen  to  de- 
liver up  all  the  opium  then  in  their  posses- 
sion on  the  Chinese  coast.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  20,283  chests  of  opium  were 
surrendered  to  Commissioner  Lin,  and  forth- 
with destroyed.  The  blockade  then  ceased, 
and  the  Euglish,  with  the  exception  of  six- 
teen persons,  received  permission  to  quit; 
the  others  being  ultimately  allowed  to  de- 
part, under  an  injunction  from  the  govern- 
ment never  to  return.  Captain  Elliot  wrote 
to  Lord  Auckland,  governor-general  of  India, 
informing  him  of  these  circumstances,  and 
requesting  as  many  ships  of  war,  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  as  could  be 
detached  from  the  Indian  station. 

Towards  the  close  of  1838,  Commissioner 
Lin  followed  up  his  hostile  behaviour  by  the 
issue  of  an  edict  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  British  goods  whatever,  and  ordaining 
that  a  bond  should  be  required  from  any 
foreign  vessel  entering  the  port,  declaring 
that  it  did  not  contain  any  British  property, 
and  consenting  to  the  coufiscation  of  the  ship 
and  cargo  should  any  be  discovered  in  it. 
On  this,  Captain  Elliot  addressed  a  petition 
to  Commissioner  Lin,  promising  a  respectful 
submission  to  the  statutes  of  the  empire, 
and  requesting,  in  terms  of  an  almost  sup- 
plicatory character,  that  the  trade  might  be 
resumed.  Some  time  previously,  an  affray 
had  occurred  at  Macao  between  a  party  of 
Euglish  sailors  and  some  Chinese  villagers, 
in  which  one  of  the  latter  had  been  killed. 
Lin  had  demanded  that  the  homicide  should 
be  delivered  up  that* he  might  be  put  to 
death,  a  demand  which  was  very  properly 
refused.  To  this  circumstance  Lin  referred 
in  his  reply,  in  which,  after  enumerating  all 
the  offences  he  affirmed  the  English  had  been 
guilty  of,  he  declared,  that  until  the  mur- 
derer of  the  Chinese  peasant  was  given  up, 
there  could  be  no  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations. 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  deci- 
sion, Lin  relaxed  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
English  to  carry  on  commerce  below  the 
Bocca  Tigris.  He  still,  however,  insisted 
that  the  captains  of  all  vessels  trading  at 
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Canton  should  sign  the  bond  we  have  re- 
ferred to ;  which  provided,  that  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  laid  down  with  regard  to 
the  opium  trade  should  be  punished  with 
death.  One  person,  of  a  slavish  or  selfish 
nature  (Mr.  Warner,  master  of  the  ship 
Thomas  Coutls),  signed  the  bond,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  injunction  of  Captain  Elliot;  an 
act  which  excited  the  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  British  merchants.  The  result 
was  that  Lin  broke  off  the  arrangements  he 
had  so  recently  come  to,  and  demanded 
that  all  British  ships  should  enter  the  river 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Thomas  Coutts,  or 
leave  the  Chinese  coast  within  a  period  of 
three  days,  under  the  penalty  of  total  de- 
struction if  they  remained. 

Even  this  was  not  the  extent  of  Chinese 
caprice  and  arrogance.  A  fleet  of  war- 
junks,  under  Admiral  Kwan,  and  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  sail,  assumed  so  menacing 
an  attitude,  that  Captain  Elliot  sent  for  two 
English  frigates,  the  Volage  and  Hyacinth, 
and  then  prepared  a  moderate  but  firm 
remonstrance  to  the  imperial  commissioner. 
On  the  3rd  of  November  the  Chinese  squad- 
ron approached  the  British  vessels,  and 
having  cast  anchor  close  to  them,  peremp- 
torily demanded  that  an  Englishman  should 
be  delivered  up  to  be  put  to  death,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  life  of  the  Chinese  villa- 
ger who  had  been  accidentally  slain.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  who  was  commanding  the 
English  vessels,  resolved  to  resent  this  effort 
at  intimidation,  and  compel  the  Chinese 
junks  to  return  to  their  former  anchorage. 
As  nothing  but  force  would  effect  this  ob- 
ject, Captain  Smith  gave  the  signal  for 
engagement,  and  the  Volage  and  Hyacinth 


ran  down  the  Chinese  line,  and  poured  in  a  | 
destructive  fire  as  they  passed.    The  lateral 
direction  of  the  wind  enabled  them  to  per- 
form the  same  evolution  from  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  line,  running  up  again  with 
their  larboard   broadsides  bearing.  The 
Chinese  returned  the  fire  with  much  spirit ; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  their  frail 
vessels  could  not  contend  successfully  with 
our  men-of-war.    One  war-junk  blew  up, 
three  were  sunk,  and  several  others  water- 
logged.   In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  Admiral  Kwan  and  his  squadron  re- 
turned to  their  former  anchorage,  in  by  no 
means  so  defiant  a  mood  as  they  left  it. 
Though  many  of  their  junks  were  much 
shattered  and   distressed,   they   had  the 
effrontery  to  report  that  they  had  obtained 
a  victory.    This,  probably,  was  in  conse- 
qnence  of  Captain  Smith  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  their  retreat,   aud  afterwards 
making  sail  for  Macao,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  embarkation  of  the  English 
who  desired  to  leave  that  place,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  the  merchant  ships. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  emperor 
was  made  to  believe  that  his  junks  had  ob- 
tained a  victory;  for  few  persons  dare  to 
tell  unpalatable  truths  to  despotic  sove- 
reigns; and  they  are  thus  usually  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  their  affairs 
until  the  latter  are  frequently  past  remedy. 
The  conflict,  however,  was  highly  important; 
for  the  English,  who  had  previously  been 
confident  of  success  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties taking  place,  now  felt  assured  that  no 
force  the  Emperor  of  China  could  bring 
against  them  would  be  able  to  withstand 
their  attack. 


CAPTURE  OF  CHUSAN. 


Tns  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  dispute  between  them  and  our 
merchants,  was  debated  during  four  nights 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a  powerful  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  China  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Eng- 
land and  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
opium  which  had  been  destroyed.  Some 
members  considered  that  a  war  with  China 
i  would  be  not  only  dangerous  but  unjust,  as 
the  government  of  that  country  had  a  right 
to  make  what  regulations  they  pleased 
respecting  the  importation  of  opium.  Others 
argued  that  the  way  in  which  they  had 
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interfered  was  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  too  insolently  offensive  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  proud  and  powerful  state  like 
England.  They  added,  that  not  only  were 
the  commercial  interests  of  our  merchants 
at  stake,  but  that  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  our  empire  in  the  East  was  founded  on 
the  force  of  opinion ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
submitted  to  the  degrading  insults  of  China, 
the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when  our 
political  ascendancy  in  India  would  perish. 

In  March,  1810,'  Admiral  Elliot,  then  at 
the  Cape,  received  his  appointment  to  tht 
command  of  the  China  fleet,  consisting  of 
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ten  men-of-war,  of  which  two  were  steamers, 
and  a  number  of  transports.  These  were  in 
addition  to  the  Druid,  Volage,  and  Hya- 
cinth, already  in  the  Canton  river.  Com- 
modore Sir  J.  Gordon  Bremer  was  second 
in  command  to  Admiral  Elliot,  and  Major- 
general  Burrcll  commanded  the  military 
force. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had  been 
conducting  themselves  more  like  a  horde  of 
savages  than  a  rational  people.  After 
issuing  an  edict,  warning  all  foreign  vessels 
from  anchoring  near  the  English  ships,  they 
sent  eighteen  fire-rafts,  chained  together, 
two  and  two,  to  burn  the  latter ;  an  expe- 
dient which,  perhaps,  even  more  fortunately 
for  themselves  than  the  English,  proved 
unsuccessful.  They  even  proceeded  to  a 
still  more  tyrannical  and  atrocious  expe- 
dient, and  actually  sent  a  boat-load  of  poi- 
soned tea,  packed  in  small  parcels,  to  be 
sold  to  the  English  sailors.  The  intended 
effects  of  this  infamous  act  were  frustrated 
in  a  remarkable  manner :  the  boat  was  cap- 
tured by  Chinese  pirates,  and  her  cargo  sold 
by  them  to  their  own  countrymen,  many  of 
whom  died  in  consequence  of  partaking  of 
it.  One  Chinese  functionary  proposed  that 
expert  divers  should  be  employed  to  swim 
to  the  English  ships  during  the  night, 
board  them  in  the  darkness,  and  massacre 
every  individual  they  found.  After  the 
manifestation  of  such  treacherous  and  mur- 
derous schemes  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
it  resembles  maudlin  sentimentality  to  talk 
about  the  cruelty  and  immorality  of  our 
going  to  war  with  this  miserable  people  to 
compel  them  to  receive  smuggled  opium 
into  their  territory.  The  proceedings  taken 
against  them  were  imperatively  demanded 
for  the  purpose  of  humbling  barbaric  inso- 
lence, compelling  the  Chinese  to  observe 
,  the  common  laws  of  nations,  to  abandon 
I  vindictive  and  illegal  proceedings  against 
our  merchants,  and  to  respect  the  British 
flag.  Senile  weakness  may  sometimes  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  insolence ;  but  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  cover  glaring  acts  of 
oppression  and  cruelty. 

The  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  Canton 
waters  during  the  month  of  June,  1840; 
and  Commodore  Bremer  announced  that  on 
and  after  the  28th,  a  blockade  of  the  river 
and  port  of  Canton  would  be  established, 
and  that  the  anchorage  of  rendezvous  for 
such  British  and  foreign  merchant  ships  as 
might  resort  to  the  coast  of  China,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  blockade,  should  be  Capsing- 
v<»r..  n.  I  v 


moon  and  the  Macao-roads.  Thus,  in  ex- 
cluding (he  English  merchants  from  Canton, 
the  Chinese  had  unintentionally  annihilated 
the  trade  of  the  city  altogether.  They  had, 
however,  been  so  flattered  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  European  states  submitting  to 
their  arrogant  pretensions,  that  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  either 
England  or  any  other  power  dare  offer  any 
resistance  to  the  imperial  will  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  I  The  Chinese,  pursuing  their  ab- 
surd pretensions,  issued  a  proclamation  well 
calculated  to  raise  a  smile  of  mingled  mirth 
and  contempt  on  English  lips:  it  stated, 
that  whoever  should  capture  an  English 
man-of-war  carrying  eighty  guns,  and  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  Mandarins,  should 
receive  a  reward  of  20,000  Spanish  dol- 
lars. At  the  same  time  a  scale  of  rewards 
was  o  fie  red  for  the  assassination  of  English 
officers  and  men.  6 

Having  secured  the  blockade  of  Canton, 
Commodore  Bremer,  with  a  part  of  the 
fleet,  left  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  sailed 
northward  in  the  direction  of  Chusan.  Ad- 
miral Elliot  arrived  at  Macao,  in  the  Melville, 
a  74,  on  the  28th  of  June ;  and  after  taking 
Captain  Elliot,  the  superintendent,  on  board, 
followed  the  commodore.  On  the  2nd  of 
July  another  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Chinese,  in  which  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  unite  with  the  government  in  op- 
posing the  barbarians;  fishermen  and  sea- 
faring persons  were  commanded  to  go  out  \ 
and  destroy  the  English  ships ;  and  were 
informed  that  their  families  would  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense  while  they 
were  thus  engaged  :  and  a  still  higher  scale 
of  rewards  was  offered  to  any  enterprising 
Chinese  who  should  seize  alive  any  head 
thieves  (by  which  name  tljey  designated  the 
captains  and  officers  of  the  British  ships.) 
These  terrible  measures,  instead  of  striking  \ 
terror  into  the  "  barbarians,"  as  was  confi- 
dently expected  by  the  Maudarins,  elicited 
only  laughter  and  contempt. 

Actual  hostilities  were  not  commenced 
until  the  4-th  of  July,  when  the  Wellesley, 
Conway,  and  Alligator  took  up  a  position 
in  Chusan  harbour,  and  summoned  the 
place  to  surrender.  The  Chinese  admiral, 
accompanied  by  several  persons  of  naval  and 
military  rank,  wont  on  board  the  Wellesley, 
and  had  a  conference  of  some  length  with 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer.  That  officer  explained 
to  them,  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter, that  insult  and  aggression  on  the 
part  of  their  olliecrs,  to  an  extent  no  longer 
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bearable,  had  obliged  her  Britannic  majesty 
to  Beck  redress;  that  his  orders  were  to 
take  military  possession  of  the  island  and 
its  dependencies ;  and  that,  as  the  force  he 
had  with  him  for  that  purpose  precluded 
all  chance  of  successful  resistance,  he  ear- 
nestly entreated  them  to  spare  the  great 
effusion  of  blood  which  would  otherwise 
tnke   place,   by  yielding   at  once.  The 
Chinese  authorities  left  in  the  evening,  with 
an  assurance  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  delay  in  replying  to  the  sum- 
mons.    During   the    night    gongs  were 
sounded,  and  other  warlike  demonstrations 
made ;  but  no  answer  was  returned.  When 
the  day  dawned,  the  quays  and  shores  were 
discovered  lined  with  troops  in  considerable 
force.    From  the  mast-heads  of  the  vessels 
other  forces  could  be  seen  on  the  plain 
beyond,  and  on  the  city  walls.    Three  guns 
had  been  placed  in  position  on  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  twenty-one  were  in  line  on  the 
different  wharves,  and  five  were  on  a  round 
tower  of  solid  masonry.     The  war-junks 
were  hauled  up  on  shore  in  line,  and  pre- 
sented thirty-four  guns,  and  forty-five  large 
gingals.    Commodore  Bremer  delayed  hos- 
tilities until  half-past  two,  in  the  hope  that 
wheu  the  Chinese  saw  the  troops  preparing 
to  land  in  full  force,  they  would  negotiate. 
A  8  they  did  not,  ho  concluded  that  further 
forbearance  would  be  useless,  and  he  there- 
fore ordered  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  the  round 
tower,  as  an  earnest  of  his  intention.    It  was 
instantly  answered  by  the  whole  fine  of  the 
Chinese  defence.    The  work  of  war  thus 
begun,  broadside  after  broadside  roared  out 
from  the  British  fleet,  and  a  terrific  destruc- 
tion ensued.    The  cannonade  lasted  only 
seven  or  eight  minutes  before  the  Chinese 
guns  were  silenced.    Then  the  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  rolled  slowly  away,  and  revealed  a 
scene  of  wreck  and  ruin.     The  Chinese 
troops  had  fled,  their  battery  was  destroyed, 
four  junks  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the 
town  appeared  deserted.    That  so  much 
pride  as  the  Chinese  exhibited  should  have 
grown  upon  such  miserable  weakness,  and 
that  they  should  have  been  so  ill-prepared 
to  back  their  extravagant  pretensions,  seemed 
almost  impossible. 

The  British  troops  landed,  and  the  na- 
tional flag  was  speedily  seen  floating  proudly 
over  the  first  military  position  couquercd  in 
the  Chinese  empire  by  the  arms  of  England. 


After  taking  possession  of  a  hill  about  fifteen 
hundred  yards  from  Ting-hae-heen,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  the  troops  advanced 
upon  the  city.  Its  dilapidated  walls,  on 
which  the  Chinese  flags  were  flying,  were 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  canal 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  a  continued 
flat  of  inundated  boggy  land.  Despite  of 
an  impotent  fire  which  was  opened  upon 
them  from  the  walls,  and  continued  at  in- 
tervals until  nearly  midnight,  the  English 
took  up  their  position  with  the  intention  of 
commencing  the  attack  next  day.  With 
the  first  dull  gray  light  of  the  fith,  ten 
guns  were  placed  in  position  within  400 
yards  of  the  walls.  As  no  sound  was  lie  art  I 
within  the  city,  and  no  Chiuese  were  to  be 
seen,  the  British  at  length  suspected  it  had 
been  abandoned.  A  party  having  been  sent 
to  reconnoitre,  scaled  the  wall,  and  dis- 
covered the  supposition  to  be  correct.  There 
were  only  a  few  miserable  Chinese,  who  ap- 
peared unarmed  above  the  gate,  and  hung  a 
placard  over  the  wall  with  the  inscription, 
"  Save  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  wives  and 
children."  The  city  was  then  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted  upon 
ita  principal  gate.  The  walls  are  about  six 
miles  in  circumference,  and  though  built  of 
brick  and  granite  of  an  inferior  quality,  the 
place,  if  garrisoned  with  disciplined  troops,  1 
would  have  been  capable  of  making  a  good 
defence. 

The  capture  of  Chusan  made  some  im- 
pression on  Chinese  pride.  Negotiations  were 
resumed  and  protracted  until  the  15th  of 
September,  when  Admiral  Elliot  consented 
to  transfer  them  from  the  island  the 
British  then  occupied  to  Canton,  where  all 
details  were  to  be  settled,  and  where  the 
Chinese  government  promised  to  arrange 
everything  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British. 
This  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  as  while  the  British  forces  remained 
at  Chusan,  they  inspired  the  Chinese  with 
greater  terror,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
parative proximity  to  Pekin,  than  when  the  | 
threatened  danger  was  removed  to  Canton.  , 
The  emperor,  dissatisfied  with  the  efforts  of 
Lin  as  imperial  commissioner,  appointed 
Keshen  to  take  his  place.  This  func- 
tionary represented  himself  as  being  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
English,  and  adjust  the  quarrel  beti 
them  and  the  Chinese  government. 
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The  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire  had 
actively  employed  themselves  in  making  use 
of  the  time  which  Kesben  had  gained  by 
dilatory  negotiations.  They  had  erected  new 
batteries  at  the  Bogue ;  barricaded  the  bars 
in  the  river  by  sinking  boats  laden  with 
stones ;  thrown  up  breastworks  near  Canton ; 
and  levied  fresh  troops.  As  it  was  evident 
from  these  hostile  indications  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  come  to  a  pacific  arrangement, 
Commodore  Bremer  determined  to  give  them 
another  lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Chinese  and  British  em- 
pires. On  the  7th  of  January,  1841,  he 
opened  a  fire  on  the  Bogue  forts ;  over  two 
of  which  he  soon  was  enabled  to  unfurl  the 
English  standard. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the 
forts,  three  regiments  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Pratt,  were  landed,  at- 
tended by  parties  of  seamen  to  drag  the  guns. 
After  a  two  hours'  march  they  reached  the 
summit  of  a  ridge,  and  were  greeted  with  a 
loud  shout  of  defiance  from  the  Chinese,  who 
occupied  an  intrenched  camp  at  no  great 
distance,  with  a  hill  fort,  below  which  was  a 
strongly  palisaded  breastwork,  and  a  deep, 
broad,  dry  ditch.  On  each  side  of  the  camp 
two  field  batteries  had  been  established ; 
while,  in  a  valley  to  the  right,  was  a  second 
fort,  a  large  mound  surmounted  by  three 
guns,  and  a  flanking  battery  containing 
three  others.  The  position  was  one  of  con- 
siderable strength,  had  it  been  held  by  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  and  defended  by  skilful  mili- 
tary engineers.  The  Chinese  waved  their 
flags,  sounded  their  gongs,  and  opened  an 
ineffectual  fire  upon  the  advancing  British. 
The  latter  pressed  forward  to  the  tower  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill;  and  despite  their 
bravado,  the  Chinese  fled  from  it  precipi- 
tately at  the  first  fire  from  their  approach- 
ing foes.  In  their  confusion,  a  considerable 
body  of  them  came  full  upon  a  party  of 
marines  and  sepoys,  whose  well-directed 
volleys  committed  great  havoc  amongst 
them.  Some  of  the  fugitives  ran  back  into 
the  fort,  and  succeeded  in  closing  the  gates. 
They  were,  however,  soon  blown  open,  and 
the  troops  rushed  in ;  a  party  of  sailors 
scaling  the  wall  at  the  same  time  in  another 
direction.  A  considerable  slaughter  of  the 
Chinese  followed,  though  those  who  called 
for  quarter  received  it.  Many  of  these 
miserable  wretches  fought  with  desperate 


obstinacy,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
English  never  spared  the  conquered ;  and 
as  no  signs  could  make  them  understand 
that  submission  would  purchase  safety,  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  bayonet  or  shoot 
them.  In  one  spot  the  dead  lay  in  a  heap 
three  and  four  deep ;  it  was  behind  a  rock 
with  a  steep  slope,  over  which  the  wretches 
had  fallen  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
Leenshing,  a  commander  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  had  gained  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  blue  button  and  a  peacock's 
feather  for  his  former  services,  was  shot 
through  the  heart  while  vainly  trying  to 
rally  his  men.  His  son,  who  was  fighting 
by  his  side,  on  seeing  his  father  expire, 
made  for  the  water,  into  which  he  sprang, 
aud  was  seen  no  more.  Altogether,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Chinese  had  not  less 
than  600  killed  in  this  encounter — for  battle 
it  cannot  be  called.  The  English  had  about 
thirty-eight  wounded,  but  not  one  roan 
killed;  of  the  former,  many  owed  their 
injuries  to  the  explosion  of  a  magazine. 

Such  a  result  might  have  inspired  feel- 
ings of  pity  for  the  Chinese,  whose  inca- 
pacity in  war  was  almost  as  great  as  their 
arrogant  insolence  in  peace,  but  for  their 
recent  most  inhuman  conduct  towards  an 
English  lady  and  a  few  other  persons  who 
were  wrecked  near  their  coast,  and  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  barbarians.  These  I 
poor  people  were  bastinadoed  above  the 
knees  to  prevent  them  from  escaping,  kept 
almost  without  food,  bad  chains  put  round 
their  necks,  and,  in  this  wretched  condition, 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  several 
towns,  amid  the  hootiugs  and  bowlings  of 
the  ignorant  and  malicious  savages.  They 
were  then  carried  about  like  animals  in 
wooden  cages,  which,  for  several  days  and 
nights,  they  were  not  permitted  to  quit  for 
any  purpose  whatever;  and,  finally,  they 
were  confined  in  a  dark,  dirty  prison.  What 
made  all  this  disgustiug  outrage  the  more 
revolting  was,  that  the  Chinese  reported, 
and  perhaps  believed,  that  Mrs.  Noble,  the 
unfortunate  lady  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  sister  to  the  Queen  of  England.  With 
a  nation  so  callous  to  every  feeling  of  de- 
cency and  humanity, — not  to  speak  of 
generous  sympathy  for  the  unfortuuatc, — 
so  meanly  malicious  and  savage  in  their 
revenge,  nothing  remained  but  to  chastise 
them  into  a  better  observance  of  those  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  humanity  which  all  nations,  except 
the  most  barbarous  of  savages,  intuitively 
respect.  It  was  necessary  to  coerce  and 
awe  the  Chinese  into  habits  of  a  less  repul- 
sive and  more  human  character. 

We  have  not  yet  detailed  all  the  reverses 
this  arrogant  and  infatuated  people  expe- 
rienced on  that,  to  them,  fatal  7th  of  Jan- 
uary. No  sooner  were  the  defenders  of  the 
forts  disposed  of,  than  Captain  Belcher 
proceeded  in  the  East  India  Company's 
war-steamer  Nemesis,  accompanied  by  the 
boats  of  the  Sulphur,  Callioj>e,  Larne,  and 
Starling,  to  attack  the  war-junks  which 
were  then  lying  at  anchor  in  Anson's  Bay. 
The  combat  which  followed  waa  another 
illustration  of  the  miserable  weakness  of 
I  the  Chinese  in  war,  and  of  the  wild  absurdity 
of  those  high  pretensious  which  Europe  had 
for  ages  treated  with  respect,  and  believed 
might  be  backed  by  a  power  which  could 
maintain  them.  Scarcely  had  the  engage- 
ment began,  and  while  the  thunder  of  our 
first  broadside  reverberated  from  the  high 
lands  of  the  neighbouring  shore,  a  rocket 
from  the  Nemesis  hissed  sharply  through 
the  air,  and  ploughed  its  fiery  way  through 
the  side  of  a  junk  into  its  magazine.  A 
tremendous  explosion  followed;  a  mighty 
column  of  flame,  and  mingled  black  and 
white  smoke,  rose  high  into  the  air,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  junk  were  heaved  up,  and 
then  fell,  together  with  the  mangled,  burnt, 
and  blackened  bodies  of  the  crew,  into  the 
waters.  Not  one  of  the  latter  were  saved ; 
if  any  were  not  killed  by  the  explosion, 
they  sunk,  stunned  and  senseless,  beneath 
the  waves,  and  never  rose  again.    In  a 


short  time  the  whole  flotilla  was  sunk  or 
totally  destroyed.  Even  two  junks,  which 
had  run  into  a  creek  hard  by  for  safety, 
were  carried  off  by  the  Nemesis,  without 
opposition.  The  awe-struck  Chinese  looked 
ou  in  passive  bewilderment,  hardly  believing 
what  they  saw ;  for  they  thought  so  large  a 
ship  could  not  have  ventured  into  such 
shallow  water. 

The  next  morning,  when  Commodore 
Bremer  was  about  to  attack  the  principal 
fort  of  Aminghoy,  after  having  subdued 
the  minor  Bogue  batteries,  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  by  the  Chinese,  and  hostilities 
were  again  suspended.  Keshen,  terrified  at 
the  wonderful  strength  of  the  "  barbarians," 
offered  to  adjust  matters  without  any  fur- 
ther delay,  and  preliminary  arrangements 
were  entered  into  between  him  and  Captain 
Elliot,  involving  the  following  conditions  : — 
First,  the  cession  of  the  harbour  and  island 
of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British  crown;  se- 
condly, an  indemnity  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  six  million  of  dollnrs,  in  six  instal- 
ments; thirdly,  direct  official  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations,  upon  an  equal 
footing ;  fourthly,  the  opening  the  trade  of 
the  port  of  Canton  within  ten  days  after  the 
Chinese  new  year;  the  trade  to  be  carried 
on  at  Whampoa  until  further  arrangements. 
This  decided  on,  Keshen  reported  to  the 
Celestial  emperor  that  the  English  barbarians 
were  now  obedient  to  orders;  that  they 
desired  the  imperial  favour,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  no  longer  necessary  to  stop  their 
trade,  or  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions. 
Imbecile  arrogance  could  scarcely  go  farther 
than  this. 


CANTON  SAVED  BY  RANSOM — DUPLICITY  OF  THE  CHINESE 


When  the  preliminaries  agreed  to  by  Cap- 
tain Elliot,  the  superintendent,  arrived  in 
England,  they  were  disapproved  of  by  the 
government,  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary  in  his  stead.  It 
soon  became  evideut,  also,  that  the  Chinese 
were  insincere  in  their  professions;  and 
when  Captain  Elliot  applied  for  the  release 
of  Mrs.  Noble  and  the  other  ill-treated 
shipwrecked  persons  detained  as  prisoners, 
he  was  met  with  an  excuse,  that  they  could 
not  be  set  at  liberty  without  an  order  from 
Pekin.  Ultimately  the  emperor  contumc- 
liously  rejected  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  which  Keshen  had  agreed  to,  and 
issued  an  imperial  edict,  expressing  his  de- 
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termination  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment 
on  the  English.  The  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities became  inevitable.  The  island  of 
Chusan  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
unhealthiness,  and  the  British  then  took 
possession  of  Hong  Kong.  Waug-toug  was 
afterwards  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  The  Chinese  admiral,  Kwan,  was 
killed,  and  1,300  Chiuesc  surrendered  a* 
prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  March  a  new 
attack  was  made  on  the  junks  aud  bnttcrie* 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  near  Wham- 
poa Reach.  When  the  troops  lauded,  the 
Chinese  iled ;  and  the  British  ships  of  war 
then  approached  the  walls  of  Canton.  Al- 
ternate negotiations  aud  hostilities,  during 
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which  the  English  destroyed  all  the  forts  in 
advance  of  Canton,  took  place  until  the 
latter  end  of  May.  It  was  observed,  that 
the  more  yielding  the  British  appeared,  the 
more  insolent  and  violent  did  the  Chinese 
become.  The  emperor  desired  utterly  to 
destroy  the  invaders;  but,  fortunately,  be 
lacked  the  power  to  do  so.  Had  he*  pre- 
vailed, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  the  English  would  have  been  massacred. 
He  commanded  that  several  line-of- battle 
ships  should  be  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  barbarians;  but  the  head  naval  con- 
structed in  despair  of  being  able  to  comply 
with  this  peremptory  order,  escaped  from 
the  difficulty  by  suicide.  The  Chinese  next 
attempted  to  cast  some  enormous  cannon, 
sufficient,  they  conjectured,  to  sink  the 
English  ships  at  one  discharge;  but  on 
proving  the  first  they  made,  it  burst  and 
killed  three  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
the  operation,  after  which  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  any  one  to  test  the  rest.  A 
considerable  number  of  fresh  troops  were 
also  collected ;  but  they  soon  became  muti- 
nous, and  deserted  for  want  of  pay. 

It  was  resolved  to  check  these  warlike 
efforts;  and,  at  the  end  of  May,  General 
Gough  and  Sir  Le  Fleming  Senhouse  re- 
solved to  take  possession  of  the  factories  of 
Canton,  and  at  the  same  time  attack  its 
river  defences.  The  Chinese  had  formed  a 
strongly  intrenched  camp,  and  arranged 
other  formidable  means  of  resistance;  but 
they  were  utterly  dispirited,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  face  the  foe.  They  at  once  gave 
way  at  all  points :  their  magazines  were 
destroyed;  and  the  English  commander 
made  preparations  for  the  storming  of 
Canton.  General  Gough,  after  reconnoi- 
tring the  walls  and  gates,  resolved  on  taking 
the  city  by  assault  before  the  panic  of  the 
Chinese  subsided.  He  was  not,  however, 
able  to  carry  this  intention  into  execution, 
as  a  rugged  hill  and  some  wet  paddy-fields 
prevented  his  men  from  getting  up  more 
than  a  few  of  the  lightest  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  ammunition. 
The  assault,  therefore,  was  deferred  until 
the  following  day;  but  the  next  morning, 
May  the  2(>th,  the  Chinese  hung  out  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  on  an  interpreter  being  sent  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  a  Mandarin  replied 
that  they  wished  for  peace.  General  Gough 
consented  to  an  armistice  of  two  hours' 
duration ;  but  stated,  that  if  he  had  not  a 
satisfactory  interview  with  the  Chinese 
general  by*  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he 


1  should  cause  the  white  flag  to  be  struck. 
That  functionary  would  not,  by  making  his 
appearance,  acknowledge  a  defeat,  and  the 
emblem  of  peace  was  hauled  down.  The 
attack,  however,  was  not  renewed;  for 
several  parleys  took  place  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  pacific  Captain  Elliot 
(whose  recall  had  not  yet  reached  him), 
and  he  wrote  to  General  Gough,  desiring 
him  to  suspend  hostilities,  as  he  (Captain 
Elliot)  was  employed  in  negotiations  for 
peace  upon  the  following  terms: — First, 
the  Chinese  commissioner  and  troops  to 
quit  the  city  within  six  days,  and  remove 
to  a  distance  exceeding  sixty  miles ;  secondly, 
six  million  dollars  to  be  paid  within  one 
week  for  the  use  of  the  crown  of  England ; 
thirdly,  the  British  troops  to  remain  in 
their  positions  until  the  whole  sum  was 
paid,  when  they  were  to  retire  beyond 
the  Bocca  Tigris;  and  fonrthly,  all  losses 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  facto- 
ries to  be  paid  within  one  week.  General 
Gough  did  not  approve  of  this  arrangement, 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  fall  in  with  it. 
Consequently,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 
British  flag  was  lowered  from  the  captured 
forts,  and  the  troops  and  brigade  of  seamen 
marched  out  and  went  to  Ting-hae. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Chinese  was  so  suspicious, — 
bodies  of  them  advancing  stealthily,  appa- 
rently in  hope  of  surprising  the  English  in 
their  camp, — that  Sir  Hugh  Gough  deemed 
it  necessary  to  disperse  them ;  and  several 
skirmishes  ensued.  A  few  unfortunate 
English  soldiers,  who  straggled  from  the 
camp,  were  waylaid  and  murdered  for  the 
sake  of  the  price  that  had  been  set  upon 
them.  On  these  they  pounced  with  the 
ferocity  of  savages,  less  from  any  patriotic 
feeling  of  love  for  their  country,  than  from 
the  hope  of  reward.  However,  as  five  of 
the  six  million  of  dollars,  which  were  ex- 
acted for  the  ransom  of  the  city,  were  paid 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  security  was  given 
for  the  remainder,  the  English  troops  were 
withdrawn.  They  had  been  in  tolerable 
good  health  on  the  heights;  but  sickness 
prevailed  amongst  them  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent when  they  reached  Hong  Kong. 

In  a  report  of  these  transactions,  made  to 
the  emperor  by  his  nephew  Yilushan,  the 
Chinese  troops  were  said  to  have  fought 
most  bravely  against  the  barbarians;  but 
the  ships  of  the  latter  being  strong  and 
numerous,  they  could  not  beat  them  back. 
He  admitted  that  the  British  landed,  that 
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the  city  of  Canton  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  he  had  consented 
to  give  them  the  ransom  demanded,  to  be- 
guile them  out  of  the  Bogue  ;  after  which, 
he  said,  the  forts  could  be  repaired,  and 
the  Chinese  again  prepare  to  attack  and 


exterminate  the  intruders.  The  emperor 
approved  of  this  treacherous  suggestion; 
and,  speaking  of  the  English  in  language 
of  assumed  contempt,  again  signified  his 
celestial  pleasure  that  they  should  be  utterly 
destroyed. 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  CITIES  OF 

Sib  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  at  China  in 
August,  1841,  to  take  the  place  of  Captain 
Elliot  as  plenipotentiary;  as  the  English 
government  very  justly  considered  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  latter  had  not  been  cha- 
racterised by  sufficient  determination.  After 
having  haughtily  declined  seeing  Kwang- 
chow-foo,  a  Mandarin  who  was  sent  to 
negotiate,  Sir  Henry  sailed  with  the  squad- 
ron commanded  by  Sir  William  Parker  to 
Hong  Kong,  the  appointed  rendezvous  for 
the  ships  intended  for  the  northward  expe- 
dition. On  the  21st  of  August  the  squadron 
left  the  island,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Amoy. 
This  was  an  extensive  city,  not  much  less 
than  ten  miles  in  circumference,  possessing 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  strongly  built 
citadel,  containing  five  arsenals.  The  popu- 
lation of  Amoy  was  said  to  amount  to 
70,000,  and  the  army  garrisoning  it  con- 
sisted of  about  10,000  Chinese  troops.  The 
fortifications  and  defences  of  the  place  were 
so  formidable  that  the  Chinese  believed 
them  to  be  impregnable.  Several  small 
islands  rise  from  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  and  batteries  were  placed  on 
them  all.  The  "long  battery"  extended 
more  than  half  a  mile,  and  mounted  seventy- 
six  guns,  having  a  space  of  forty  feet  be- 
tween each.  It  is  built  of  solid  granite- 
work,  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
nine  at  the  top,  and  was  about  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  Excepting  at  the  embrasures 
for  the  guns,  it  was  faced  with  a  coating  of 
mud  two  feet  thick.  The  masonry  of  the 
work  was  admirable ;  and  those  who  beheld 
it  declared  that  they  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  strong  or  so  well  built.  At  the 
end  furthest  from  the  town  stood  a  strong 
granite  wall,  half  a  mile  in  length,  with 
loopholes  at  the  top  for  the  Chinese  match- 
locks :  it  was  intended  to  protect  their  flank 
from  our  troops.  In  the  middle  .of  the 
wall  were  two  semicircular  batteries,  and 
one  larger  one  at  the  end  nearest  the  town. 
The  entire  number  of  guns  by  which  the 
place  w  as  defended  amounted  to  above  500. 
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The  Chinese  officials  viewed  the  approach 
of  the  English  with  amazement,  at  whit 
they  regarded  as  the  reckless  audacity  of 
barbarians;  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
|  the  26th,  they  sent  an  officer  of  low  rank, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  message  from 
the  Mandarins,  inquiring  what  so  large  a 
force  wanted  in  the  inuer  waters;  and 
directing,  if  it  were  not  for  trade,  that  they 
should  loose  sails  and  go  away  immediately, 
"  ere  the  celestial  wrath  should  be  kindled 
against  them."  A  written  reply  was  sent, 
signed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  pleni- 
potentiary ;  Sir  William  Parker,  rear-admi- 
ral; and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  commander  of 
the  forces.  It  stated — "  There  being  certain 
differences  subsisting  between  the  two  na- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  China,  which 
have  not  been  cleared  up,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary and  the  commanders-in-chief  have 
received  instructions  from  their  sovereign, 
that  unless  these  be  completely  removed, 
and  secure  arrangements  made  by  accession 
to  the  demands  last  year  presented  at 
Tientsin,  they  shall  regard  it  as  their  duty 
to  resort  to  hostile  measures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  demands.  But  the  plenipo- 
tentiary and  commanders-in-chief,  moved 
by  compassionate  feeliugs,  aud  averse  to 
causing  the  death  of  so  many  officers  and 
soldiers  as  in  that  case  must  perish,  urgently 
request  the  admiral  commanding  in  tht« 
province,  forthwith  to  deliver  the  town,  and 
all  the  fortifications  of  Amoy,  into  the  hand* 
of  the  British  forces,  to  be  held  for  the 
present  by  them.  Upon  his  so  doing,  ail 
the  officers  and  troops  therein  will  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  with  their  personal  arms  and 
baggage,  and  the  people  shall  receive  no 
hurt;  and  whenever  these  difficulties  shall 
be  settled,  and  tho  demands  of  Great  Britain 
fully  granted,  the  whole  shall  be  restored 
to  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  If  these  term-* 
be  acceded  to,  let  a  white  flag  be  displayed 
from  the  fortifications." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Chinese  did 
not  accede  to  this  demand  ;  their  ouly  reply 
to  it  being  an  active  preparation  for  re- 
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aistance.  The  plenipotentiary  and  com- 
manders-in-chief, after  reconnoitring  the 
place,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  Modeite,  Blonde,  and  Druid  stood  in 
and  took  up  their  positions  before  the  bat- 
teries at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
line-of-bnttle  ships,  with  the  Sesostris, Queen, 
and  Bentinck,  were  directed  to  attack  the 
long  batteries,  while  the  Nemesis  and 
Phiegethon,  filled  with  troops,  and  covered 
hy  the  remaining  ships,  were  to  keep  ready 
for  disembarking  them  when  ordered. 
About  one  o'clock  the  port  division  led  in, 
exchanged  a  few  broadsides  with  the  island 
batteries  as  they  passed,  and  then  ap- 
proached to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  In  consequence  of  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  the  Blonde  grounded,  but, 
fortunately,  with  her  broadside  to  the  forts. 
For  some  time  the  fire  was  well  sustained 
on  both  sides,  the  Chinese  standing  to  their 
guns  with  more  resolution  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  their  previous  spirit- 
less and  feeble  conduct.  The  marines  were 
then  landed,  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
the  2<Uh.  On  seeing  this,  numbers  of  the 
fainthearted  Chinese  fled,  while  others 
came  down  from  the  fort,  spitting  at  their 
assailants  in  impotent  fury,  and  picking  up 
stones  to  hurl  at  them.  On  receiving  a 
volley,  they  also  turned  and  fled  after  their 
less  daring  brethren.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  British  colours  were  waving  over  their 
position.  The  Modeste  then  ran  into  the 
inner  harbour,  where  she  engaged  five  or 
six  batteries,  and  speedily  drove  the  men 
from  their  guns.  In  the  harbour  were 
found  twenty-six  war-junks,  mounting  alto- 
gether 128  guns,  and  deserted  by  their 
timid  and  incapable  crews.  The  Modeste 
was  followed  into  the  harbour  by  the  Alge- 
rine,  and  also  by  the  Blonde,  as  soon  as  that 
vessel  got  afloat.  The  Sesostris  and  Queen 
had  been  for  some  time  sustaining  the  Arc 
of  the  formidable  long  battery,  where  the 
Tartars  stood  to  their  guns  remarkably  well. 
At  length  they  were  aided  by  the  Wellesley 
and  Blenheim,  and  finally  silenced,  after 
they  had  sustained  a  bombardment  of  three 
hours.  Some  troops  who  landed  having 
succeeded  in  attacking  them  in  the  rear, 
several  of  the  garrison  were  bayoneted  at 
their  guns.  A  party  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, who  were  landed  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Fletcher,  charged  right  up 
to  the  embrasures  of  the  fort ;  and  entering 
by  these  apertures,  followed  their  fleeing 
foes  through  the  suburb  into  an  open  sandy 


plain,  where  the  Chinese  attempted  a  slight 
resistance,  but  were  again  routed  and  driven 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  confined  pass  in  the  hills 
which  separated  the  city  from  the  suburbs. 
A  large  body  of  the  Chinese,  led  by  mounted 
Mandarins,  was  pursued  towards  that  point 
by  the  general  and  his  troops.  The  marines 
and  seamen  were  so  stationed  as  to  be  able 
to  open  a  cross-fire  on  the  fleeing  enemy; 
the  result  was,  that  three  of  the  Mandarins 
and  about  thirty  of  their  men  fell,  and  the 
rest  broke  up  and  ran  precipitately  in  all 
directions.  Within  four  hours  after  the 
firing  of  the  first  shot,  all  the  positions  of 
this  supposed  impregnable  fortress  were 
carried,  and  the  British  troops  were  then 
bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  heights 
between  the  chief  city  and  suburbs.  The 
loss  of  life  in  this  brilliant  affair  was  but 
trifling:  not  more  than  150  of  the  Chinese 
were  killed;  while  the  casualties  of  the 
English  amounted  only  to  a  few  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  arrows  of  their  Asiatic  foes. 
Ou  the  landing  of  the  British  troops,  the 
Mandarin  who  was  second  in  command, 
rushed  despairingly  into  the  sea,  and  was 
drowned;  another  was  seen  to  cut  his 
throat,  and  fall  in  front  of  the  soldiers  as 
they  advanced.  The  poor  wretches  proba- 
bly feared  some  dreadful  doom  from  the 
lips  of  the  emperor,  for  not  having  obeyed 
his  orders  for  the  extermination  of  his  foes. 
A  few  days  after  Amoy  was  captured  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
city,  but  they  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

Unfavourable  weather  relaxed  the  efforts 
of  the  British;  but  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  squadron  approached  Chusan 
harbour.  There  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked, and  Ting-hae,  which  had  been 
abandoned,  was  retaken,  with  a  loss  of  ouly 
two  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  On 
the  7th  of  October  the  squadron  sailed  for 
Ning-po,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  it 
anchored  off  the  city  of  Chin-bae,  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ning-po  river.  Chin-hae,  and  its  defences, 
was  thus  described  by  Admiral  Parker:— 
"  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  thirty-seven  feet 
in  thickness  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  with 
an  embrasured  parapet  of  four  feet  high, 
and  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  commanding 
peninsula  height,  which  forms  the  entrance 
of  the  Tahcc  river,  on  its  left  or  north 
bank.  On  the  summit  is  the  citadel,  which, 
from  its  strong  position,  is  considered  the 
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key  to  Chin-hae,  and  the  large  and  opulent 
city  of  Ning-po,  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
river;  and  it  is  so  important  as  a  military 
post,  that  1  trust  I  may  be  excused  for 
attempting  to  describe  it.  It  stands  about 
250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  encircled  by 
a  strong  wall,  with  iron-plated  gates  at  the 
east  and  west  ends.  The  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  heights  are  exceedingly  steep ; 
the  former  accessible  only  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  winding  path  from  the  rocks  at  its 
base,  the  south  side  and  eastern  end  being 
nearly  precipitous.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
citadel,  outside  its  wall,  twenty-one  guns 
were  mounted  in  three  batteries  of  masonry 
and  sand-bags,  to  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  river.  The  only  communication  be- 
I  tween  the  citadel  and  city  is  on  the  west 
side,  by  a  steep  but  regular  causeway,  to  a 
barrier-gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where 
a  wooden  bridge  over  a  wet  ditch  connects 
it  with  the  isthmus  and  the  gates  of  the 
city,  the  whole  of  which  are  covered  with 
iron  plates,  and  strongly  secured.  The 
space  on  the  isthmus  between  the  citadel 
hill  and  the  city  wall  is  filled  up  towards 
the  sea  with  a  battery  of  five  guns,  having 
a  row  of  strong  piles  driven  in  a  little  beach 
in  front  of  it,  to  prevent  a  descent  in  that 
quarter;  and  on  the  river  side  of  the 
isthmus  are  two  batteries  adjoining  the 
suburbs,  and  mounting  twenty-two  and 
nineteen  guns,  for  flanking  the  entrance; 
twenty-eight  guns  of  different  sixes,  and 
numberless  gingals,  were  also  planted  on 
the  city  walls,  principally  towards  the  sea." 

The  British  troops  were  lauded  early  on 
the  10th  of  October,  the  operations  being 
protected  by  the  ships  of  war,  which,  in 
performing  this  important  duty,  sustained 
but  very  little  damage  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.    Shortly  after  eleven,  most  of  the 
Chinese  batteries  were  carried,  and  their 
terrified  defenders  fleeing  in  every  direction. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  furious  bom- 
bardment, and  the  wall  of  the  citadel  was 
breached  by  the  iron  tempest  hurled  against 
it.    On  this  point  the  Chinese  had  hitherto 
worked  their  guns  with  considerable  firm- 
ness, but  they  abandoned  them  on  seeing 
their  defences  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, and  retreated  precipitately  towards  the 
city.    Not  a  moment  was  allowed  them  to 
recover  from  the  shock  they  had  sustained ; 
the  battalion  of  seamen  and  marines  were 
landed,  together  with  the  detachments  of 
artillery  and  sappers ;  and  the  whole  force 
advanced  to  the  assault  with  startling  rapidity 
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and  decision.  The  explosion  of  a  magazine 
within  the  citadel  burst  open  the  gate,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  garrison  fled  as  the  Bri- 
tish rushed  impetuously  in.  No  sooner  were 
they  within  the  walls  than  another  explosion 
occurred,  probably  from  design,  but  without 
injuring  any  of  our  men.  This  post  secured, 
the  troops  were  re-formed,  and  again  pushed 
onwards  towards  the  city.  The  Chinese 
still  occupied  its  walls  and  two  adjacent 
batteries  in  considerable  force;  but  their 
hearts  failed  them  before  the  terrible  foe 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  they  also  fled 
after  a  few  volleys  of  musketry.  The  city 
wall  was  then  scaled  in  two  places;  the 
Chinese,  in  terror  and  confusion,  made  their 
escape  by  the  western  gate,  and  the  British 
colours  were  upraised  over  the  walls  of 
Chin-hae. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  this 
affair  was  very  slight,  but  great  numbers  of 
the  Chinese  perished.  Many  were  shot, 
others  drowned  in  their  attempts  to  escape, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken, 
besides  many  pieces  of  cannou.  The  pri- 
soners were  deprived  of  their  arms,  and 
liberated  on  the  following  day.  Some  were 
subjected,  before  their  departure,  to  the  in- 
dignity of  losing  their  much-valued  long 
plaited  tails — a  fitting  punishment  for  their 
arrogance,  and  one  they  regarded  as  an 
extreme  humiliation.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  ou 
hearing  this,  gave  orders  that  the  Chinese 
should  be  spared  this  affront;  but  the  com- 
mand was  not  received  until  our  rough 
barbers  had  completed  their  operations. 

Having  left  a  garrison  in  Chin-hae,  the 
expedition  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Ning-po,  before  which  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  13th.  Its  walls 
were  nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  contained  a  population  of  300,000  persons. 
As  the  British  vessels  grimly  took  up  their 
positions,  no  soldiers  made  their  appearance, 
though  the  inhabitants  were  collected  in 
clusters  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
densely  thronged  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
extended  across  it.  On  the  British  landing, 
they  found  the  town  undefended,  although 
the  gate  was  barricaded.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, were  soon  scaled ;  the  Chinese  them- 
selves assisting  in  removing  the  obstructions 
and  in  opening  the  gate.  These  poor  people 
all  appeared  anxious  to  throw  themselves  on 
British  protection,  saying  that  their  Man- 
darins had  deserted  them,  and  that  their 
own  soldiers  were  unable  to  defend  them 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  assembled  some  of  thr 
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most  respectable  of  the  commercial  class 
who  had  remained  in  the  city,  and  assured 
them  of  his  desire  to  afford  them  all  the 
protection  consistent  with  his  instructions 
to  press  the  Chinese  government.  He  also 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  to  reopen  their  shops,  promising  that 
they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they 
did  to  some  extent];  and  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  troops  from  plun- 
dering, though  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  so  gratifying  in  this  respect,  that  it 
elicited  the  warmest  commendation  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  A  strict  search,  how- 
ever, was  instituted  to  discover  any  public 
treasure  that  might  have  been  preserved 


there,  but  no  great  amount  of  bullion  was 
found.  Several  extensive  stores  of  money 
were  reported,  but  they  were  affirmed  not 
to  belong  to  the  government,  but  to  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city.  These 
statements  were  naturally  received  with  much 
suspicion ;  but  ultimately  a  compromise  was 
made,  and  the  holders  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  per-centage  for  the  security,  which 
the  British  authority  extended  to  the  re- 
mainder. In  the  public  granaries  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rice  and  corn  was  found. 
This  was  disposed  of  to  the  Chinese,  each  of 
whom  were  allowed  to  take  away  as  much  as 
he  could  carry  for  a  dollar.  Thus  the  distress 
caused  by  the  war  was  partially  alleviated. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR— CAPTURE  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  CHAPOO  AND  CHIN- 
KIANG-FOO— SCENES  OF  HORROR  ENACTED  AT  THE  LATTER. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  severe  lessons 
the  Chinese  had  received,  and  their  repeatedly 
proved  incompetency  to  resist  the  English, 
would  have  taught  them  to  abate  their  arro- 
gant tone,  and  induce  them  to  seek  for 
peace.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
and  the  vaunting  impotence  of  the  imperial 
decrees  became  even  more  insolent  than 
before.  Instead  of  speaking  of  the  English 
as  an  equal  and  powerful  enemy,  the  celes- 
tial emperor  described  them  as  "  rebels," 
who  had  dared  to  act  contemptuously  to- 
wards his  dynasty ;  and  at  length  proceeded 
to  the  absurd  extent  of  decreeing  their 
utter  annihilation.  "  I,  the  emperor,"  said 
he,  in  an  imperial  edict,  "  now  order 
Meenfang,  and  the  great  minister  Hoo,  to 
lead  forth  the  army  of  50,000  men,  and 
most  decidedly  make  a  thorough  extermina- 
tion of  the  English  rebels,  in  order  to  tran- 
quillise  the  hearts  of  our  people.  But  if 
you  dare  to  be  cowardly,  and  privately,  of 
your  own  accord,  proceed  to  make  peace, 
most  certainly  will  you  be  put  to  death. 
Let  the  two  words  '  make  peace,'  for  ever 
after  this  find  no  place  in  your  hearts,  nor 
ever  give  them  form  by  writing  them  out. 
If  you  both  (Meenfang  and  Hoo)  do  not 
tremblingly  carry  out  my  imperial  design, 
then  are  you  not  the  son  and  minister  of 
our  realm.  And  should  you  dare  to  become 
tardy  in  your  duties,  and  listen  to  their  pre- 
tensions to  make  peace,  I,  the  emperor,  will 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  force, 
and  roost  uncompromisingly  make  an  end 
of  English  guilt.  All  the  troops  of  " 
vol.  ii.  2d 


Woolung,  and  Solun,  will  also  hasten  to 
assemble  at  the  capital,  that  we  may  alto- 
gether advance  and  exterminate — not  allow- 
ing so  much  as  a  bit  of  broken  plank  of  the 
English  to  return :  then  will  be  laid  aside 
my  imperial  resentment." 

Other  edicts  followed,  all  expressing  the 
impotent  fury  of  the  emperor,  who  declared 
that  the  indignation  of  both  gods  and 
men  was  aroused  against  the  English  bar- 
barians :  that  he  would  treat  all  their  solici- 
tations for  peace  with  utter  scorn,  and,  col- 
lecting a  great  army,  destroy  their  nests 
and  dens  (in  England  and  India),  and  thus 
cut  them  off,  both  root  and  branch,  allow- 
ing them  not  one  foot  of  ground,  in  order 
that  his  imperial  wrath  might  be  appeased. 
Unable  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  foes, 
this  eastern  despot  visited  his  own  subjects 
with  brutal  and  vindictive  punishments. 
Keshen,  the  unfortunate  Mandarin  who 
had  negotiated  with  the  English,  was  ac- 
cused of  receiving  bribes  from  them,  and 
the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in 
sunder  at  the  waist.  The  imperial  savage 
also  commanded  all  who  officially  attended 
Keshen,  whether  great  or  small,  his  rela- 
tions, and  all  who  appertained  unto  him, 
to  be  decapitated  indiscriminately.  He 
doomed  another  unhappy  wretch,  accused 
of  traitorously  combining  with  the  English, 
to  be  put  to  death,  by  having  his  flesh  cut 
from  his  bones  in  small  bits;  bis  native 
place  also  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  his 
relatives  sentenced  to  the  penalty  of  trans- 
portation.    The   emperor  also  degraded 
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many  of  his  Mandarins,  and  deprived  every 
officer  of  the  province  of  Canton  of  his 
:  official  button,  until  they  should  make  good 
their  delinquencies  by  efficiency  of  effort. 

The  hostile  operations  against  the  Chinese 
were  continued ;  but  minutely  to  follow  the 
movements  against  them  would  weary  the 
reader,  from  its  monotonous  repetition  of 
details  of  advance  and  particulars  of  flight. 
The  exclusive  system  so  long  pursued  by 
those  who  sway  the  destinies  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  of  shutting  out  all  whom  they  termed 
barbariaus,  together  with  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  and  the  discoveries  they 
had  made,  now  recoiled  upon  those  who 
had  pursued  so  senseless  and  suicidal  a 
policy.  China,  uninfluenced  by  the  know- 
ledge and  progress  of  more  eulightened 
j  nations,  ignorant  of  its  own  weakness,  and 
holding,  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  to 
ancient  modes  of  art  and  warfare  long  since 
abandoned  by  more  active-minded  states, 
'  was,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  found  to  be  almost 
defenceless.  Pompous  boastings  and  threats 
which  they  supposed  their  enemies  would 
regard  as  awful,  soon  appeared  in  the  light 
of  amusing  absurdities,  when  opposed  to  the 
bold  movements  of  European  warfare.  The 
j  Chinese  concluded  that  the  preposterous 
language  they  had  for  ages  considered  to 
be  appropriate  in  all  their  communications 
with  representatives  of  the  western  world, 
had  actually  secured  to  their  empire  the 
omnipotence  it  assumed.  More  frankness 
and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  might  have  undeceived  the 
tea-growers  and  their  government  half  a 
century  sooner,  and  spared  them  the  bitter 
mortification  which  they  had  now  to  expe- 
rience. Their  air-built  castles  and  vanity- 
bred  day-dreams  of  universal  authority,  were 
soon  to  burst  and  vanish  like  gaudy  sun- 
painted  bubbles  blown  by  sportive  children 
on  a  summer's  day. 

Urged  forward  to  action  by  a  fear  of  in- 
curring the  merciless  anger  of  their  emperor, 
the  Chinese  made  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
cover both  Chin-hae  and  Ning-po,  but  with 
the  usual  result — repulse  and  considerable 
slaughter  on  their  side,  and  comparative 
immunity  from  loss  ou  that  of  the  English. 
Attempts  were  then  made  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  latter,  and  thus  reduce  them 
by  starvation.  It  was  ascertained  that  a 
body  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  men 
were  encamped  at  a  town  called  Tse-kee, 
about  ten  or  eleven  miles'  distance  from 
Ning-po.  ^n  the  15th  of  March,  1842, 


General  Gough  sent  a  force  of  1,500  men 
to  disperse  them.  The  Chinese  were  dis- 
covered drawn  up  in  a  position  of  some 
strength,  and  when  they  were  attacked, 
displayed  more  determination  than  was 
usual  with  them.  They  were,  however,  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men;  while  that  of  the  English  amounted 
but  to  three  killed  and  twenty  wounded, — 
a  powerful  instance,  if  any  were  needed,  to 
show  that  the  antiquated  tactics  of  these 
Asiatic  conservatives  could  never  compete 
with  the  strength  and  science  of  European 
troops.  It  was  understood  that  the  force 
thus  encountered  was  the  dite  of  the  Chinese 
army,  and  had  been  sent,  under  Commander 
Yih  King,  to  "  exterminate  the  barbarians." 

As  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  remain- 
ing at  Ning-po,  the  expedition  abandoned 
it  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  sailed  for  the 
river  Tseentang,  in  order  to  attack  the  city 
of  Chapoo.  On  the  18th  the  fleet  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  place,  and  its  defenders, 
though  10,000  strong,  were  soon  over- 
powered. The  town  was  carried  with  but 
little  loss,  and,  as  usual,  the  Chinese  sought 
for  safety  in  precipitate  flight.  A  body  of 
Tartar  troops,  consisting  of  about  800  men, 
on  finding  their  retreat  intercepted,  threw 
themselves  into  a  joss-house,  and  there 
fought  desperately  until  the  building,  rid* 
died  by  British  bullets,  fell  in  upon  them. 
Forty  of  them  surrendered,  and  seven  were 
made  prisoners ;  the  rest  perished  miserably 
by  bullet  and  bayonet.  The  squadron, 
after  destroying  the  batteries,  magazine*, 
foundries,  barracks,  and  other  public  build- 
ings  of  Chapoo,  sailed  towards  that  part  of 
the  great  Yank-tse-keang  river  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Woo-sung. 

The  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  extreme  as  the  un- 
welcome truth  came  with  irresistible  evi- 
dence upon  their  obtuse  minds,  that  they 
were  unable  to  crush  the  powerful  tea 
whose  anger  they  had  so  arrogantly  pro- 
voked. The  troops  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
were  scattered  in  disgraceful  flight  befon 
the  forces  of  a  distant,  and,  as  they  sup- 
posed, or  affected  to  suppose,  obscure  na- 
tion ;  its  cities  were  captured,  and  the  edict? 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  set  at  defiance !  The 
Chinese  had  already  taxed  their  invention 
and  resources  to  the  uttermost,  but  without 
effect.  The  English  captured  some  large 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  received  n*nu» 
indicative  of  the  service  thev  were  intended 
to  perform.    One  was  called  "the  terror 
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and  subduer  of  the  barbarians;"  while  an- 
other was  itself  somewhat  sportively  termed 
"the  barbarian."  These  engines  were 
found  to  be  as  inefficient  in  extirpating  the 
foe  as  the  troops  and  war-junks  of  the 
empire  had  been ;  and  some  of  the  Manda- 
rins who  had  been  disposed  to  negotiate 
instead  of  to  fight,  were  restored  to  the 
offices  of  which  they  had  been  angrily  de- 
prived. Elepoo,  an  old  Mandarin,  who  had 
been  superseded  and  disgraced  for  his  mild- 
ness, was  again  entrusted  with  office,  and 
sent  to  the  scene  of  action.  Some  commu- 
nications passed  between  him  and  the  Eng- 
lish officers  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
with  a  view  of  terminating  the  quarrel  with- 
out further  hostilities:  but  Chinese  arro- 
gance was  not  yet  sufficiently  bumbled; 
the  conferences  produced  no  result ;  and  Sir 
Henry  iWinger,  General  Gough,  and  Ad- 
miral Parker,  resolved  to  strike  another 
blow,  by  taking  possession  of  the  great  cities 
of  Chin-Kiang-foo  and  Nankin. 

It  was  felt  by  the  English  commanders 
that  a  blow  must  be  struck  at  once,  of  a 
character  so  severe  as  to  terminate  the  pre- 
varication of  the  Chinese,  and  compel  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  combined  armament 
now  consisted  of  upwards  of  seventy  sail, 
and  carried  12,000  fighting  men,  of  whom 
9,000,  including  marines,  were  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline.  The  naval 
brigade  also  comprehended  3,000  seamen, 
two-thirds  of  whom,  when  required,  were 
available  for  land  service.  The  fleet  sailed 
from  the  anchorage  off  Woo-sung  on  the 
6th  of  July,  destroying  some  batteries  at 
Sayshan  on  the  14th,  and  appeared  in  the 
river  Yang-tse-keang,  before  Chin-Kiang- 
j  foo,  on  the  20th.  This  city  stands  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  northern 
and  eastern  sides  face  upon  a  range  of  steep 
hills,  the  western  and  southern  on  low 
ground,  and  the  grand  imperial  canal  serves 
in  some  measure  as  a  wet  ditch  to  these 
faces.  To  the  westward,  the  suburb  through 
which  the  canal  passes  extends  to  the  river, 
and  terminates  under  a  precipitous  hill, 
opposite  to  which,  and  within  one  thousand 
yards,  is  the  island  of  Kinshan.  It  is  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  by  no  means  calculated  for  a 
military  position ;  indeed,  though  called  an 
island,  it  is  a  mere  rock  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water.  A  small  seven-storied 
pagoda  crowns  its  summit,  and  a  few  tem- 
ples and  imperial  pavilions,  interspersed 
with  trees  and  partly  in  ruins,  occupied 


only  by  Chinese  priests,  run  round  its  base 
and  up  its  sides. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July,  the 
whole  of  the  British  troops  were  landed  in 
brigades :  the  first  under  Major-general 
Lord  Saltoun,  the  second  under  Major- 
general  Bartley,  and  the  third  under  Major- 
general  Schoedde.  The  Chinese  encamp- 
ments in  front  of  the  city  were  soon  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  Lord  Saltoun's  men,  who 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  over  the  hills. 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  then  directed  General 
Bartley  to  advance  his  troops  against  the 
south  gate.  The  command  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  gate  blown  open  by  the 
explosion  of  bags  of  gunpowder  attached 
to  it.  The  men,  however,  on  rushing  in, 
found,  after  traversing  a  long  archway,  that 
the  gate  did  not  lead  into  the  city,  but  only 
to  an  outwork  of  considerable  extent.  For- 
tunately, General  Schoedde  had  previously 
taken  possession  of  the  inner  gateway  by 
scaling  the  city  walls  at  the  north  angle, 
and  having  cleared  the  whole  line  of  the 
ramparts  to  the  westward,  carried  the  inner 
gateway  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  The 
Tartars  fought  with  the  fury  of  desperation ; 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  overpowering, 
that  several  of  the  English  soldiers  dropped 
dead  from  its  effects.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  advance  of  the  troops  into  the  town 
was  suspended  until  the  evening,  when  the 
fierce  heat  and  blinding  rays  of  the  sun  had 
declined.  The  British  pushed  forward  into 
the  streets,  and  at  almost  every  step  terrible 
spectacles  presented  themselves.  The  city 
was  nearly  deserted ;  for  all  the  respectable  j 
inhabitants  and  local  authorities  had  fled.  I 
The  streets  and  houses  were  encumbered  with 
the  ghastly  burdens  of  the  corpses  of  a  vast 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children:  some  | 
of  the  latter,  drowned  or  strangled,  glared  ; 
hideously  with  the  fixed  and  sightless  eyes 
of  death,  from  the  bottom  of  wells;  for 
many  of  the  Tartars,  after  destroying  their 
wives  and  families,  had  committed  suicide. 
Night  prevented  a  close  inspection  of  the 
city ;  and  the  poisonous  odours,  arising  like 
a  deathladen  mist,  from  such  numbers  of 
corpses  already  fast  decomposing  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  were  so  offensive,  that 
General  Schoedde  and  his  troops,  who  were  ; 
left  to  occupy  the  city,  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  the  adjoining  heights  command- 
ing it. 

The  morrow  dawned  upon  a  frightful 
scene  of  desolation  and  misery.  The  rosy 
light  of  the  unconscious  sun  revealed  a 
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multitude  of  tragedies  combined  into  one 
climax  of  revolting  horror.  The  lately 
flourishing  city  was  a  spectacle  of  ruiu ; 
its  blackened  ramparts  and  blood-bedab- 1 
bled  streets  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead  ;  the  tramp  of 
English  soldiers  mingled  with  the  wails  | 
and  moanings  of  those  who  yet  lived ; 
many  of  the  finest  buildings  destroyed ;  and 
the  main  street  of  shops  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  near  the  gates  were  gutted  by  a 
horde  of  native  marauders,  who  had  com- 
menced plundering  even  before  the  fierce 
tumult  of  the  fight  had  ceased.  These 
wretches,  who  during  the  night  had  carried 
off  an  enormous  amount  of  property,  must 
have  made  their  escape,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  through  a  gateway  opening  upon 
the  south-east,  at  which  a  guard  was  not 

5 laced  until  the  morning.  Shortly  after 
aybreak,  armed  parties  were  sent  out  to 
patrol  the  Tartar  quarter  in  search  of  con- 
cealed soldiers,  and  to  destroy  the  arsenals  | 
and  dep6ts  of  military  stores.  Fatigue  de- 
tachments were  also  employed  in  the  gloomy 
but  necessary  duty  of  burying  the  dead, 
from  whose  remains  the  most  offensive  and 
dangerous  exhalations  were  arising.  The 
scenes  witnessed  by  these  men  were  of  an 
appalling  description.  In  the  houses  were 
seen  whole  families  lying  dead  in  groups, 
and  stiffened  in  pools  of  congealed  blood. 
The  bodies  of  the  little  children,  who  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  insane  despair  of  their 
parents,  were  usually  found  lying  in  the 
chambers  of  the  women,  as  if  each  father 
bad  assembled  the  whole  of  his  family  before 
consummating  the  shocking  massacre.  Many 
corpses  of  boys  were  lying  grimly  in  the 
streets,  amongst  those  of  horses  and  soldiers ; 
as  if  an  alarm  had  been  spread,  and  they 
had  been  stabbed  while  attempting  to  escape 
from  their  ruthless  parents.  In  a  few  in- 
stances these  poor  little  sufferers  were  found 
still  breathing  the  morning  after  the  assault, 
the  tide  of  life  ebbing  slowly  away  as  they 
lay  writhing  in  the  agony  of  a  broken  spine 
—a  mode  of  destruction  so  cruel,  that  but 
for  the  most  certain  evidence  of  its  reality, 
the  shocked  listener  would  refuse  credence 
to  the  relation. 

*  In  one  of  the  houses,"  wrote  Major 
Ochterlony,  himself  a  spectator  of  what 
he  describes,  "  the  bodies  of  seven  dead  and 
dying  persons  were  found  in  one  room, 
forming;  a  group  which,  for  loathsome 
horror,  was  perhaps  unequalled.  The  house 
(evidently  the  abode  of  a  man  of  some  rank 
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and  consideration),  and  the  delicate  forms 
and  features  of  the  sufferers,  denoted  them 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  Tartars. 
On  the  floor,  essaying  in  vain  to  put  food 
with  a  spoon  into  the  mouths  of  two  young  I 
children  extended  on  a  mattress,  writhing  I 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  caused  by  the  dislo- 
cation of  their  spines,  sat  an  old  decrepit 
man,  weeping  bitterly  as  he  listened  to  the 
piteous  moans  and  convulsive  breathings  of 
the  poor  infants,  while  his  eye  wandered 
over  the  ghastly  relics  of  mortality  around 
him.    On  a  bed,  near  the  dying  children, 
lay  the  body  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
her  limbs  and  apparel  arranged  as  if  in 
sleep.    She  was  cold,  and  had  been  long 
dead.     One  arm  clasped  her  neck,  over 
which  a  silk  scarf  was  thrown,  to  conceal 
the  gash  in  her  throat  which  had  destroyed 
her  life.    Near  her  lay  the  corpse  of  s  ' 
woman  somewhat  more  advanced  in  years, 
stretched  on  a  silk  coverlet,  her  features 
distorted,  and  her  eyes  open  and  fixed,  as  if 
she  had  died  by  poison  or  strangulation. 
There  was  no  wound  upon  the  body,  nor 
any  blood  upon  her  person  or  clothes.  A 
dead  child,  stabbed  through  the  neck,  lsy 
near  her;  and  in  the  veranda  adjoining 
the  room  were  the  corpses  of  two  more 
women,  suspended  from  the  rafters  by 
twisted  clothes  wound  round  their  necks. 
They  were  both  young;  one  quite  a  girl, 
and  her  features,  in  spite  of  the  hideous 
distortion  produced  by  the  mode  of  her 
death,  retained  traces  of  their  original 
beauty,  sufficient  to  show  the  lovely  mould 
in  which  they  had  been  cast.   From  the  oid 
man,  who  appeared,  by  his  humble  garb,  to 
have  been  a  servant  or  retainer  of  the  family 
thus  awfully  swept  away,  nothing  could  be 
elicited  as  to  the  mode  or  authors  of  their 
death, — nothing  but  unintelligible  signs  of 
poignant  distress.    He  was  made  to  com- 
prehend the  object  of  the  interring  party, 
and  at  once  testified  the  utmost  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  for  their  humane  interposition, 
assisting  to  carry  the  bodies  down  from  the 
staircase  into  the  court,  where  a  shallow 
grave  having  been  excavated  beneath  the 
pavement,  he  tenderly  placed  them  in  their 
sad  resting-place ;  and  having  covered  them 
with  clothes,  the  stone  slabs  were  replaced 
over  their  remains.  The  two  dying  childtvn 
shortly  afterwards  breathed  theii  last,  and 
were  interred  beside  the  grave  of  tbeir 
hopeless  relatives.    The  old  man  remained 
in  the  uow  silent  abode  of  his  last  chief,  and 
seen  no  more."    This  is  but  one  of 
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many  scenes  of  horror  enacted  by  the  des- 
pairing Chinese,  to  save  their  wives  and 
children  from  what  they  regarded  as  the 
profaning  toneh  of  the  viotors. 

For  some  time  the  English  were  unable  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  Hailing,  the 
Chinese  general.  Search  had  been  made 
for  him  among  the  killed  and  wounded, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  Mr.  Morrisson,  the 
English  interpreter,  met  with  a  man  who 
had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Tartar  chief, 
and  who  informed  him  that  Hailing,  having 
harangued  his  troops,  and  then  led  them 
against  the  enemy,  returned  to  his  house 
after  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
calling  for  his  secretary,  desired  him  to 
bring  his  official  papers  into  a  small  room 
adjoining  an  inner  court  of  the  building, 
where  deliberately  seating  himself,  and 
'■  causing  the  papers,  with  a  quantity  of  wood, 
to  be  piled  up  around  him,  he  dismissed  the 
secretary,  set  fire  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  tale  was  evi- 
denced by  the  discovery  of  the  apartment  in 
which  this  strange  example  of  barbarian  and 
unavailing  heroism  had  been  enacted.  The 
skull  and  partly-calcined  bones  of  the  general 
yet  lay,  amidst  charred  fragments  of  wood, 
on  the  paved  flooring. 

Leaving  the  desolate  city  of  Chin-Kiang- 
foo,  which  had  become  rather  a  great  grave- 
yard, or  charnel-house,  than  a  dwelling- 
place  for  human  beings,  the  squadron  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  Yang-tse-keang  towards 
Nankin,  off  which  city  it  anchored  on  the 
9th  of  August.  Nankin,  or  rather  Nan- 
king, which  signifies  "  court  of  the  south,"  is 
the  ancient  capital  of  China,  and  its  popula- 


tion is  estimated  at  400,000  persons.  Its 
ancient  walls  can  be  traced,  over  hill  and 
dale,  for  thirty-five  miles;  but  since  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pekin 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  city  has  much 
declined,  and  the  modern  walls  enclose 
scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
extent  confined  within  the  ancient  ones. 
The  famous  porcelain  tower,  of  which  tra- 
vellers have  spoken  so  much,  consists  of 
seven  stories,  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Nankin  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  con- 
tains some  important  manufactures  of  crape, 
satin  of  the  finest  quality,  paper,  artificial 
flowers,  Indian  ink,  and  nankeen — from 
which  latter  substance  it  derives  its  name. 

The  city  of  Nankin  appeared  destined  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  horrors  which  had  so 
recently  devastated  Chin-Kiang-foo.  Every 
preparation  had  been  made  by  the  English 
for  the  attack;  the  ships  were  in  position, 
and  the  troops  ready  to  land.  Happily  for 
themselves,  the  Chinese  sucoeeded  in  avert- 
ing the  blow ;  their  pride  was  humbled,  and 
they  felt  convinced  of  their  inability  to 
compete  with  those  terrible  invaders  who 
seemed  to  them  to  be  armed  with  almost 
superhuman  powers.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, General  Gough  and  Admiral  Parker 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  plenipotentiary,  desiring  them  to  sus- 
pend hostilities,  as  he  was  engaged  nego- 
tiating with  Keying,  Elepoo,  and  Newk&n, 
Chinese  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  emperor  as  commissioners 
to  treat  for  peace. 


PEACE  WITH  CHINA,  AND  CONCILIATORY  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  British  plenipotentiary  claimed  from 
the  Chinese  government  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  hostile 
measures  that  had  been  taken  against  it, 
and  to  reimburse  the  English  merchants  for 
the  confiscated  opium.  He  also  demanded 
that  certain  ports  should  be  open  to  Bri- 
tish commerce,  and  a  territorial  concession 
granted  in  addition.  It  taxed  the  powers  of 
the  chief  Chinese  commissioner  to  invent 
language  of  a  character  that  should  render 
these  demands  even  endurable  to  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  got  over  this  difficulty  with 
much  ingenuity.  He  represented  that  the 
barbarians  at  "first  begged  for  30,000,000 


dollars,  but  that  he  had  achieved  a  great 
diplomatic  victory  in  beating  the  stipulated 
sum  down  to  21,000,000.  He  added,  that 
if  they  were  soon  enabled  to  order  the  men- 
of-war  to  retire,  the  advantages  to  China 
would  be  very  great  indeed.  We  quote  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  of  Keying  to  the 
emperor,  as  being  one  of  the  most  unin- 
tentionally amusing  state  papers  perhaps 
ever  written : — "  I,  your  servant,  have  ex- 
amined and  found  what  are  the  unwarrant- 
able demands  of  the  said  barbarians,  which 
they  so  importunately  urge,  and  they  are 
deserving  of  the  utmost  hatred.  But,  con- 
sidering that  they  have  already  attacked 
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and  laid  in  ruins  Kingkow  (and  it  is  proved 
that  not  only  the  rivers,  but  Chinkeang  it 
will  be  difficult  to  recover  speedily),  but  I 
am  apprehensive  we  shall  be  blocked  up 
both  on  the  north  and  south,  which  will  be 
the  heaviest  calamity.     The  ships  which 
formerly  blockaded  the  entrances  were  far 
di  tie  rent  from  these,  and  great  expense  is 
unavoidable.    As  yet,  our  reputation  is  not 
lost.  As  to  the  extorted  21,000,000  dollars, 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  at  seven  mace 
each  of  Sycee  silver,  which  will  amount  to 
upwards  of  11,700,000  taels.    The  Hong 
debts    are    3,000,000    dollars,  weighing 
2,100,000  taels,  which  must  be  recovered 
from  the  Hong  merchants  of  Canton,  when 
a  clear  examination  has  been  made.  There 
still  remains  12,600,000  taels.    This  year 
the  first  payment  of  6,000,000  dollars  has 
been  made,  equal  to  4,200,000  taels.  Now, 
1,000,000  has  already  been  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  people  and  merchants  of 
Kcangsoo,  which  the  officers  most  pay  in 
the  first  instance ;  and,  in  time,  money  may 
!  be  looked  for  for  the  purchase  of  honours 
I  (buttons  and  peacock's  feathers.)    The  re* 
mainder  is  to  be  cleared  off  in  three  years ; 
not  requiring  3,000,000  taels  for  each  year. 
Moreover,  the  duties  that  the  said  nation 
i  will  pay  should  be  taken  into  account, 
|  which  will  shift  the  expenditure  from  the 
imperial  family,  and  disputes  will  be  pre- 
vented.   Comparing  one  year's  expenses  of 
the  army  with  the  sum  paid  to  the  English, 
it  is  as  three  to  ten ;  and  there  w  only  the 
name  of  fighting,  without  the  hope  of  victory. 
It  is  better  to  adopt  plans  in  accordance  with 
circumstances,  and  put  an  everlasting  stop 
to  war.    If  we  prepare  our  armies  to  regain 
the  places  already  in  their  hands,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  engage  with  them  on  the 
waters.    Though  near  to  each  other,  we 
have  been  idle  (there  has  not  been  any 
fighting)  for  many  days;  and  as  to  those 
places  which  they  have  taken  and  keep  pos- 
session of,  will  it  not  be  allowed  them  to 
return  to  us  our  territory,  and  allow  them 
to  trade,  since  they  are  willing  respectfully 
to  pay  the  duties?    Just  now  they  are  sen- 
sible, and  repent  of  their  errors,  and  are  as 
obedient  as  if  driven  by  the  wind;  and 
when  again  united  in  mutual  friendship, 
benevolence,  and  truth,  all  things  will  go  on 
well.    And  since  they  will  guard  their 
own  market,  and  surround  and  protect  the 
sea  boundaries,  there  will  not  be  any  neces- 
sity for  recourse  to  our  interference,  which 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  country." 
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On  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  her  majesty 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor  of 
China, — a  treaty  memorable  as  being  the 
first  in  which  the  celestial  potentate  ertr 
authorised  his  ministers  to  meet  those  of 
England,  or  of  any  other  western  nation,  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
articles,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  following That  British  subjects  shall 
be  allowed  to  reside,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  mercantile  pursuits,  with- 
out molestation  or  restraint,  at  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo, 
Ning-po,  and  Shanghai :  that  the  emperor 
of  China  pay  to  her  Britannic  majesty's 
officers  and  subjects  the  sum  of  12,000,000 
dollars  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by 
the  war,  from  which  any  sum  received  by 
her  majesty's  combined  forces,  as  ransoms 
for  cities  and  towns  in  China,  were  to 
be  deducted  :  that  the  total  amount  of 
21,000,000  dollars  claimed  by  the  British, 
should  be  paid  in  instalments  on  stated 
dates,  and  that  interest  at  the  rate  of  fire 
per  cent,  should  be  paid  on  any  portion  of 
the  instalments  not  discharged  at  the  periods 
fixed  :  that  her  Britannic  majesty's  chief 
high  officer  in  China  shall  correspond  with 
the  Chinese  high  officers,  under  the  term 
"communication;"  the  subordinate  British 
officers,  and  Chinese  high  officers  in  the 
provinces,  under  the  terms  "statements,"  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  "  declaration ;"  and  the  subordi- 
nates of  both  countries  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.    This  item  was  far  more 
important  than  it  seemed,  as  it  set  at  rest 
the  vexed  question  of  superiority  claimed  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
British,  and  for  ever  settled  all  claim  for 
the  performance  of  such  offensive  cere- 
monies as  the  Ko-tou.*   The  last  article 
guaranteed  the  retirement  of  the  British 
forces  from  Nankin  and  the  grand  canal  u 
soon  as  the  Emperor  of  China  gave  his 
assent  to  the  treaty,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  money  was  paid.    All  military  post* 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  islands  of  Koolangsoo  and  Chusan, 
which  were  to  be  retained  by  the  British 
forces  until  the  money  payments  and  the 
arrangements  for  opening  the  ports  to 
British  merchants  were  completed. 

To  show  that  the  war  had  not  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 

*  For  an  account  of  this  barbarous  and  adulator- 
ceremony,  see  ante,  page  156. 
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the  Chinese  to  receive  smuggled  opium,  as 
some  of  oar  dainty  moralists  sophistically 
asserted,  but  to  teach  the  rulers  of  China 
that  they  could  not  haughtily  set  aside  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  treat  England  as  a 
feeble  power  that  might  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  importation  of 
opium  by  English  merchants,  stating  "  that 
any  person  who  may  take  such  a  step  will 
do  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  will,  if  a  British 
subject,  meet  with  no  support  or  protec- 
tion from  her  majesty's  consuls  or  other 
officers/' 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  the  Chinese 
authorities  accepted  with  a  placid  and  not 
ungraceful  dignity  the  state  of  things  which 
had  been  forced  upon  them.  Whatever 
might  be  their  feelings,  they  at  least  ap- 
peared to  desire  that  the  fierce  and  angry 
passions  which  had  been  excited  by  the  war 
should  perish  with  it.  Now  that  the  contest 
was  over,  the  English  and  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  commanders  associated  to- 
gether with  great  cordiality,  and  several 
complimentary  visits  and  friendly  banquets 
took  place.  An  entertainment  given  to 
Keying,  a  Tartar  general  belonging  to  the 
imperial  family,  who  had  acted  as  principal 
commissioner  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  interesting.  In 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  the  imperial 
standard  of  China  floated  beside  the  banner 
of  England.  Over  the  doorways  were  hung 
appropriate  mottoes  in  Chinese,  on  crimson 
silk,  expressive  of  the  good  understanding 
existing  between  the  two  nations — a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  (it  being  in  accor- 
dance with  their  own  customs)  the  Chinese 
visitors  expressed  themselves  much  gratified. 
General  Gough  gave  as  the  first  toast — 
"  The  Queen  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  China ;  and  may  the  happy  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  countries  be  pro- 
ductive of  increased  commerce  and  pros- 
perity to  both."  In  a  second  toast  the 
general  addressed  himself  particularly  to 
Keying,  and  after  expressing  the  honour 
and  gratification  he  felt  at  receiving  him  on 
that  occasion,  said,  that  being  born  and 
bred  a  soldier  like  himself,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  occupy  much  time  with  un- 
necessary compliments,  but  simply  to  assure 
him  that  he  gave  him,  with  all  sincerity,  a 
soldier's  welcome,  and  felt  satisfied  there 
was  that  professional  sympathy  between 
them  that  would  lead  him  to  accept  it  with 
corresponding  cordiality.    The  British  gen- 


eral thus  concluded  : — "  I  must  not  forget 
the  high  representative  and  diplomatic 
capacity  in  which  his  excellency  is  now 
among  us,  or  the  great  objects  of  commer- 
cial union  and  peace  be  has  come  here  to 
consolidate.  In  that  capacity,  therefore, 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  highest 
authority  in  China,  I  beg  leave  to  propose 
his  health — the  health  of  Keying,  the  en- 
lightened statesman,  and  who,  alike  the 
friend  of  England  and  of  China,  has  taught 
us  to  respect  him  for  his  political  talents,  as 
we  value  him  for  his  social  qualities." 
Keying  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
appeared  anxious  to  have  every  sentence 
fully  translated.  On  the  applause  with 
which  the  toast  had  been  drunk  subsiding, 
he  replied,  with  much  readiness,  to  the 
effect,  that  though  his  talents  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  the  general  had  only 
done  justice  to  his  sincerity ;  for  he  could 
assure  him,  on  the  faith  of  a  Tartar  soldier, 
while  he  had  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
China,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both 
countries  would  be  always  the  objects  near- 
est to  his  heart.  He  then  gave  his  hand  to 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
with  earnest  good-will,  as  if  anxious  by  this 
act  to  convey  at  once  his  public  feelings  and 
his  personal  acknowledgments. 

Even  after  this,  hostilities  threatened  to 
break  out  again.  In  the  September  of 
1841,  the  Nerbudda  transport  was  wrecked  ' 
on  the  coast  of  Formosa,  and  of  those  who 
escaped  and  reached  the  shore  many  were 
murdered  by  the  Chinese;  and  the  others, 
after  being  brutally  illtreated,  were  put  in 
irons  and  confined  in  the  common  gaols 
like  felons.  At  the  peace,  one  of  their 
number  (a  Swede)  stated,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  unfortunate  men,  amouuting 
to  about  200,  had  been  murdered  in  con- 
finement. Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  receiv- 
ing this  revolting  tidings,  demanded  satis- 
faction from  the  emperor  for  such  an  out- 
rage upon  humanity.  He  claimed  that  tho 
authors  of  the  false  representation  by  which 
that  potentate  had  been  induced  to  sanction 
the  execution  of  the  victims,  should  be  im- 
mediately punished ;  and  even  then,  he 
added,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
hostilities  would  not  be  renewed  when 
intelligence  of  the  horrible  transaction 
should  reach  Great  Britain.  The  emperor 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  Takungah,  the  governor 
of  Formosa,  was  degraded,  and  also  ordered 
to  repair  to  Pekin,  there  to  be  handed  over 
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to  the  board  of  punishment.  Others  who 
had  participated  in  the  murders  were  de- 
prived of  their  decorations,  though  their 
crime  was  not  adequately  visited. 

In  England,  many  people  felt  that  though 
wc  were  inevitably  led  to  humble  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Chinese,  we  were  in  the  wrong 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel 
was  concerned.  These  views  were  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  signed 
by  200  of  the  leading  mercantile  firms  in 
the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land : — "  That  our  commerce  with  China 
cannot  be  conducted  on  a  permanently  safe 
and  satisfactory  basis  so  long  as  the  con- 
traband trade  in  opium  is  permitted.  This 
is  proved  by  the  persevering  resistance  of 
the  Chinese  government  to  the  introduction 
of  that  drug  into  the  empire,  by  the  amount 
of  complaint  and  irritated  negotiation  to 
which  at  various  times  it  has  given  rise, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  long 
been  carried  on  in  armed  vessels,  with  an 
audacity  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
Chinese  government  to  interfere ;  and  pro- 
duced, in  the  opinion  of  the  late  superin- 
tendent, a  state  of  things  in  which  'serious 
accidents,  and  sudden  and  indefinite  inter- 
ruptions to  the  regular  trade,  must  always  be 
probable  events;'  and  which  led  him  to 
warn  Lord  Pahnerston,  several  years  ago, 
that  though  the  trade  was  proceeding  tran- 
quilly at  present,  '  the  vast  opium  deliveries 
at  Whampoa,  under  extremely  hazardous 
circumstances,  might  certainly  at  any  time 
produce  some  grave  dilemma.' " 

It  was  feared  that  possibly  the  Chinese 
might  be  treacherously  endeavouring  to 
lull  the  English  into  security  by  pacific 
professions,  with  the  intention  of  rising 
against  them  when  the  latter  would  be 
unprepared  for  resistance ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, peace  might  again  give  way  to 
hostilities.  Fortunately,  it  turned  out  other- 
wise ;  reflection  had  shown  the  impolicy  of 
treachery ;  or  the  impression  made  by  the 
English  was  such,  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  call  in  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
Chinese.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  did  his  best 
to  preserve  the  newly-engendered  feeling  of 
respectful  amity,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
it  understood,  that  if  the  English  were 
powerful  enemies,  they  were  also  frank  and 
generous  friends.  He  issued  a  second  pro- 
clamation prohibiting  the  smuggling  of 
opium,  and  expressive  of  his  determination, 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  see  the 
provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty  fulfilled 
1U2 


by  all  who  chose  to  engage  in  future  com 
merce  with  China.     Keying  replied,  on 
behalf  of  the  imperial  government,  by  a 

Siroclamation  in  a  similar  spirit : — "  Hence- 
brth,  then,"  it  said,  "  the  weapon  of  war 
shall  for  ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and 
profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantages 
reaped  by  the  merchants  alike  of  China  and 
of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, all  must  free  themselves  from  preju- 
dices and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  hit 
proper  avocations,  and  careful  always  to 
retain  no  inimical  feelings  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken 
place ;  for  such  feelings  and  recollection* 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  a  good  Understanding  between 
the  two  people."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  language  exhibited  more  of  a  generous 
desire  to  forget  the  past,  and  of  a  spirit  of 
high  philosophical  forbearance,  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstance*. 
Keying  seems  to  have  felt  the  full  force  of  a 
sentiment  uttered  by  the  greatest  of  our 
poets : — 

"  Things  without  remedy  should  be  without  regard; 
What's  done  is  done/ 

The  disciple  of  Confucius  was  tinged  with 
the  poetic  philosophy  of  Shakspere. 

The  amicable  relations  thus  restored 
seemed  rather  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
recent  hostilities.  The  terrors  of  war  had 
taught  the  Chinese  to  respect  those  whom 
they  had  hitherto  despised.  "  It's  wonder- 
ful," said  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  "  how  much 
I  like  a  man  after  I  have  fought  with  him." 
The  observation  reveals  a  profound  truth, 
applicable  alike  to  nations  as  to  men ;  for 
that  which  is  true  of  the  latter,  is  also 
true  of  the  former.  In  the  month  of  Msy, 
1843,  the  Emperor  of  China  testified  his 
newborn  respect  for  the  Queen  of  Englac i 
by  a  truly  imperial  present.  It  consisted  of 
some  golden  bedsteads  and  a  quantity  of 
silk  of  a  kind  never  hitherto  seen  in  Eu- 
rope; two  ear-drops,  each  worth  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  a  shawl,  containing  on  it,  in 
needlework,  a  delineation  of  every  kind  of 
beast  known  to  the  Chiuese ;  besides  four- 
teen large  cases,  each  weighing  fourteen 
hundredweight;  and  a  small  box  of  jewellery. 
Not  only  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
present  worthy  of  being  sent  from  one 
powerful  sovereign  to  another,  but  the  gift 
was  the  more  welcome  as  being  a  mute 
exponent  of  the  altered  feelings  it  repre- 
sented. 
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DISPUTE  BETWEEN  TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 


ilk  the  events  just  related  were  pro- 
ceeding in  China,  the  English  government 
became  implicated  in  a  dispute  in  which 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  con- 
cerned,  and  which  led  to  her  making  an- 
other warlike  demonstration  in  the  East ; 
the  theatre  of  operations  being,  in  this 
instance,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  latter  country,  presumed  to  be  the 
earliest  civilised  state  in  the  world,  had  for 
ages  degenerated  from  its  ancient  grandeur 
and  power ;  and  after  2,000  years  of  foreign 
domination,  it  was  subjected  by  the  Turks 
in  the  16th  century,  and  became  a  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Since  the  decline 
of  Turkish  power,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  the  pasha  of  au  extensive  pro- 
vince felt  himself  strong  enough  to  rule 
independently  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
even  to  set  it  at  defiance.  We  have  now  to 
relate  an  incident  of  this  kind,  which  not 
only  led  to  the  interference  of  England,  but 
even  threatened  to  plunge  Europe  into  a 
general  war. 

The  resolute  and  talented  sultan,  Mah- 
moud  the  Second,  regarded  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  Pasba  of  Egypt,  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. To  show  that  he  had  solid  grounds 
for  doing  so,  we  will  briefly  trace  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  strangely  romantic  career 
of  that  distinguished  man.  Mehemet  AU 
was  born  in  1769,  at  Cavallo  in  Roumelia, 
of  poor  and  obscure  parents.  "While  yet 
young  he  left  them,  and  began  his  career  as 
a  dealer  in  tobacco ;  but  as  commerce  was 
not  the  field  most  fitted  for  an  ambitious 
and  subtle  nature,  he  soon  abandoned  it, 
and  entered  the  army.  When  the  French 
invaded  Egypt,  Ali  was  sent  to  that  country 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Albanians;  and 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  French,  he  made 
himself  extremely  useful  to  Kourschid 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  Egypt.  Kourschid 
was  nnpopnlar  with  the  Mamelukes,  and  dis- 
liked by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  the  scheming 
and  capable  Mehemet  soon  began  to  see  an 
opening  for  himself.  The  pasha  became 
jealous,  and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his 
over-active  servant.  It  was  too  late ;  Me- 
hemet had  gained  over  his  countrymen  to 
his  interest,  and  soon  contrived,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  depose  the 
pasha,  and  assume  that  dignity  himself. 
Though  many  efforts  were  made  to  remove 
the  adventurer,  his  own  talents  and  the 
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weakness  of  the  Turkish  government,  en- 
abled him  to  keep  his  position.  Apparently 
the  most  submissive  of  pashas,  he  yet  always 
contrived  to  gain  his  point  in  any  contro- 
versy with  the  Porte;  and  every  effort  to 
displace  him  only  left  him  more  powerful 
than  before.  In  1811,  he  contrived  a 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes — 
a  savage  act,  but  one  by  which  he  seated 
himself  more  firmly  in  his  hitherto  insecure 
position.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  French  officer,  he  set  to  work 
to  raise  an  army,  and  discipline  it  on  the 
European  model;  a  task  which,  with  his 
usual  energy,  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
enormous  difficulties.  He  contrived  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  sultan  by  subduing  the 
Wahabees,  a  reforming  sect  of  military 
Arabs,  who  had  captured  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, plundered  the  caravans,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  pilgrimages  of  the  faithful.  In 
the  several  campaigns  which  he  undertook 
against  these  wild  warriors,  his  two  sons, 
Tousson  and  Ibrahim,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves.  The  sultan  acknowledged  this 
service  by  bestowing  upon  Ibrahim  the 
pashalic  of  the  holy  cities;  but  the  restless 
Mehemet  Ali  pushed  his  arms  further,  and 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  coast  of  Arabia.  In 
1824,  he  again  assisted  the  sultan  by  send- 
ing a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  under  his 
son  Ibrahim,  to  Greece,  to  assist  in  crushing 
the  insurrection  there ;  but,  as  we  have  re- 
lated, the  great  European  powers  interfered, 
his  fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  not  more  than  half  his  army 
returned  to  Egypt.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment endeavoured  to  console  Mehemet  for 
this  reverse,  by  conferring  upon  him  the 
government  of  Candia. 

From  that  period  until  1831,  the  far- 
seeing  pasha  occupied  himself  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  country,  in  the  execution 
of  public  works,  and  in  carrying  out  nu- 
merous reforms.  His  endeavour  to  restore 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Egypt,  and  raise  it 
to  a  considerable  military  and  naval  power, 
led  him  to  set  on  foot  many  stern  and  tyran- 
nical conscriptions.  This,  and  his  haughty 
disregard  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  bis 
subjects  on  all  other  matters  where  his  own 
desires  were  concerned,  induced  many  of 
them  to  abandon  their  country  and  take 
refuge  in  Syria,  where  they  were  received 
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into  the  protection  of  Abdallah  Pasha. 
Though  under  considerable  obligations  to 
Mehcmct  Ali,  this  man  disregarded  all  his 
remonstrances ;  and  the  act  ire  Ali,  in  No- 
vember, 1831,  dispatched  a  well-appointed 
army  of  40,000  men,  with  a  squadron  of 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  to 
Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acrc,  a  fortified  city  and 
seaport  of  Syria.  This  expedition  was 
under  the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim, 
who  crossed  the  desert,  laid  siege  to  Acre, 
and  after  a  period  of  six  months,  took  it  by 
storm.  Abdallah  Pasha  was  made  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Egypt,  where,  however,  he  was 
honourably  treated,  and,  by  this  conquest, 
the  power  of  Mehcmct  extended  into  Syria. 

The  jealousy  of  the  sultan  was  aroused ; 
he  commanded  Mehcmet  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Syria,  and  raised  an  army  to 
enforce  his  mandate,  in  the  probable  event 
of  its  being  disputed.  Mehemet  would  not 
submit :  his  ambition  had  been  fostered  by 
success ;  and  he  resolved  not  only  to  retain 
Acre,  but  to  extend  his  authority  over  Syria. 
Ibrahim  defeated  the  troops  of  the  sultan  iu 
several  encounters,  and  the  latter  became 
seriously  alarmed  for  tho  stability  of  his 
throne.  In  this  emergency  Russia,  ever 
ready  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
offered  assistance  to  the  sultan,  and  Ibrahim 
considered  it  wise  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
which,  although  it  saved  tho  Turkish  empire 
from  destruction,  surrendered  the  pashalic 
of  Adona  and  the  whole  of  Syria  to  Me- 
homet  Ali  and  his  son.* 

In  1838,  the  powerful  Mehemet  Ali  re- 
solved to  free  himself  altogether  from  alle- 
giance to  the  sultan,  and  refused  any  longer 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Mahmoud 
would  not  resign  his  provinces  without 
another  struggle,  and  ho  made  an  effort  to 
reduce  Mehemet  to  obedieuce,  and  to  recover 
Syria  by  threatening  that  district  with  a 
large  armv,  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.    Mehemet  directed  his 


•  Sir  Charles  Napier  (who  presently  figures  in  thi* 
narrative)  had  an  interview  with  Mrhemct  Ali  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  year  1840,  and  he  gave  the  fol- 


son  Ibrahim  to  concentrate  his  forces  near 
Aleppo,  but  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
against  venturing  upon  any  aggressive  move- 
ment. 

The  European  powers  viewed  this  state  of 
affairs  with  much  uneasiness.    France  and 
England  anticipated  the  probable  defeat  of 
the  sultan's  forces ;  and  fearing  that  a  Rus- 
sian army  would  be  sent  to  protect  the 
Turkish  government — a  service  for  which 
Russia  would  exact  an  usurious  territorial 
payment  when  the  time  came, — the  min- 
isters of  each  of  these  powers  sent  in- 
structions to  their  ambassadors  to  do  every- 
thing within  their  means  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities between  the  Porte  and  Egypt.  Me- 
hemet Ali  acted  with  a  real  or  assumed 
moderation ;  but  the  fiery  sultan  expressed 
his  determination  to  punish  his  rebellious 
vassal,  and  issued  a  manifesto,  which  de- 
clared that  Mehemet,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  his  son  Ibrahim,  were  deprived  of  all 
their  dignities ;  and  Hafiz  Pasha,  the  general- 
issimo of  the  Turkish  army,  was  named  as 
the  successor  of  Mehemet  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt.  This  sentence  of  deposition 
was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  wsr, 
and  a  fleet  of  thirty- five  sail  was  sent  to  art 
against  the  refractory  viceroy.    The  fleet 
departed  for  Egypt ;  and  the  Turkish  army, 
consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  encountered 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  had  a  force  of  about 
equal  power,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1839. 
The  battle  of  Nezib  followed.    Hafiz  Pasha 
was  utterly  defeated  ;  6,000  Turks  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  sanguinary  struggle, 
and  10,000  remained  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Ibrahim ;  the  materiel  of 
the  Ottoman  army,  including  1 04  pieces  of 
artillery,  became  the  spoil  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  residue  of  the  host  of  the  sultan 
retreated,  and  recrossed  the  borders.  The 
stern,  impetuous,  and  revengeful  Mahmoud, 
was  spared  the  profound  humiliation 
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lowing  description  of  this  remarkable  personage  :— 

"  Mehemet  Ali, 


with  the  smallpox,  his  complexion  sallow, 
his  eyes  quick  and  penetrating.  He  wears  a  fine 
white  beard ;  and  when  in  good  humour,  has  a  most 
fascinating  manner ;  but  when  oat  of  temper,  fci* 
"  On  entering  the  reception- room  of  Mehemet  Ali,  eyes  sparkle,  he  raises  himself  up  in  his  corner,  sad 
which  is  in  the  olil  palace,  we  were  most  graciously  ;  soon  convinces  you  be  is  much  easier  led  thaa 
received.  The  pasha,  in  a  short  dress,  was  standing  driven,  lie  is  easy  of  access,  and  indeed  food  of 
surrounded  by  his  officer*,  and  free  admission  seems  j  gossiping;  and  seems  to  be  informed  of  everrthiag 
to  have  been  given  to  Franks  of  all  description.  |  that  is  either  said  or  done  in  Alexandria.  He  hat 
After  a  few  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  pasha  many  friends  among  the  Franks;  and  when  hetakri 
walked  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  seated  himself  a  liking,  the  man's  fortune  is  made.  He  haw  buiJi  s 
on  his  J iv *n.  Pipes  and  entire  were  called  for,  and  rerv  luutdsome  palace,  and  furnished  it  with  lasts, 
we  smoked  aw»y  f^r  a  cotisuirraKle  time,  as  if  we   Opposite  the  palace  is  the  harem,  wb?re  his  w* 

had  been  the  best  fttends  in  the  world  recces s  bat  the  old  gentleman  has  given  bs  1u> 

T\e  pasha  is  a  man  of  low  stature,  is  a  good  dead  , 
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the  news  of  this  event  would  have  forced 
upon  him.  His  health  had  been  declining 
fur  some  time,  and  he  was  no  longer  num- 
bered among  the  living  when  the  fatal 
news  reached  Constantinople.  He  died  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1839,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  on  his 


shaken  throne  by  his  son  Abdul- Med jid 
Khan,  the  preseut  sultan,  then  a  retiring 
youth,  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  A  re- 
lation of  these  particulars,  which  we  have 
briefly  and  rapidly  run  over,  are  necessary, 
that  the  part  which  England  took  in  this 
dispute  may  be  understood. 


INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


The  young  sultan  appointed  Kosrew  Pasha 
as  grand  vizier,  and,  not  yet  having  been 
informed  of  the  battle  of  Nezib,  sent  orders 
to  suspend  the  march  of  the  imperial  army, 
and  forwarded  to  Mehemet  Ali  an  offer  of 
pardon,  with  the  hereditary  possession  of  the 

Srovince  of  Egypt,  if  he  would  return  to 
utiful  obedience.  Before  the  latter  mes- 
sage could  reach  Alexandria,  Achmet,  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  or  Turkish  admiral,  trea- 
cherously carried  over  the  fleet  under  his 
command  to  Mehemet  Ali,  asserting,  as  a 
cover  for  his  traitorous  conduct,  -that 
Kosrew,  the  new  vizier,  had  poisoned  the 
late  sultan  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and 
that  he  had  applied  to  Mehemet  for  as- 
sistance to  revenge  so  foul  a  transaction. 
By  this  defection,  the  wily  Egyptian  viceroy 
was  placed  in  an  unexpectedly  favourable 
position,  and  the  young  sultan  left  com- 
paratively helpless.  With  his  customary 
cunning,  Mehemet  forwarded  a  letter  of 
congratulation  and  submission  to  Abdul- 
Medjid,  but  he  laid  claim  to  all  the  do- 
minions then  in  his  possession,  and  required 
that  they  should  be  secured  to  his  posterity. 
He  also  assured  the  European  ambassadors 
at  Alexandria  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
using  the  Turkish  fleet  against  the  Porte, 
but  that  he  would  restore  it  if  the  condi- 
tions he  proposed  were  accepted. 

The  young  sultan  was  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  powerful  pasha, 
when  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe  inter- 
fered. They  announced  to  the  Ottoman 
government  that  they  had  agreed  to  discuss 
together  and  settle  the  question,  and  they 
invited  the  Divan  to  suspend  its  decision, 
and  confide  in  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  mediating  powers.  Unfortunately,  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  existed 
between  the  great  powers  themselves.  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  thought 
it  desirable  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
sultan;  while  France,  influenced  by  M. 
Thiers,  was  inclined  to  support  Mehemet 


Ali  in  his  aggressive  conduct  towards  the 
Porte.  M.  Thiers,  animated  by  a  bitter 
animosity  towards  England,  declared  that 
any  attempt  to  coerce  the  pasha  would 
produce  from  France  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war.  All  the  great  powers  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  but  they  were  not  una- 
nimous as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
securing  that  object.  The  other  great 
powers  intimated  to  France  that  if  she 
found  it  impossible  to  act  with  them,  it 
must  not  give  her  surprise  if  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  act  without  her.*  This 
heightened  the  unhappy  irritation  of  the 
French  people  against  England,  and  M. 
Thiers  seriously  contemplated  hostilities  with 
this  country,  with  the  view  of  "  trampling 
upon  the  treaties  of  1814." 

After  much  wearisome  discussion,  a  me- 
morial in  the  name  of  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  addressed  to  Me- 
hemet Ali  on  the  19th  of  August,  1840. 
It  was  composed  on  the  prudent  considera- 
tion that  if  war  was  once  kindled,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  to  what  point  it  would 
not  ultimately  extend ;  and  the  pasha  was 
therefore  earnestly  dissuaded  from  provoking 
that  interference  on  their  part  which  might 
lead  to  hostilities.  This  document  is  of  so 
interesting  a  character,  and  throws  so  much 
light  upon  a  rather  intricate  question,  that 
we  shall  quote  a  considerable  portion  of  it : — 
"  What  can  be  more  glorious  for  the  pasha 
than  to  create  a  new  line  of  succession ;  to 
see  it  acknowledged  by  his  sovereign,  aud 
by  all  Europe?— what  a  consolatiou  would 
it  be  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  close  of  a 
brilliant  career,  '  What  I  have  created  will 
descend  to  my  posterity,  to  my  children, 
from  whom  no  one  can  take  it  away !'  In 
our  days,  it  is  no  longer  the  territorial  ex- 
tent, nor  even  the  material  force  of  a  state 
which  constitutes  its  happiness  and  security ; 
it  is  the  more  solid  guarantees  of  treaties 
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which  establish  its  integrity,  by  causing  it  be  the  employment  of  coercive  measures, 

to  enter  into  the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  viceroy  is  too  enlightened,  and  too  well 

It  is  thus,  that  casting  our  eyes  on  the  map,  acquainted  with  the  means  and  resources 

many  small  states,  without  resources,  are  which  the  four  powers  have  at  their  disposal,  to 


there  found  bordering  upon  the  most 
powerful  empires;  they  have  no  injustice 
nor  oppression  to  dread ;  all  Europe  watches 
over  their  honour  and  their  security.  Such 
guarantees  once  obtained,  of  what  impor- 
tance is  it  to  Mehemet  Ali,  or  to  his  de- 
scendants, to  acquire  some  districts  more, 
which  have  hitherto  been  of  no  use  to  him, 
and  the  possession  of  which  has  not  only 
exhausted  their  own  resources,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  resources  of 
Egypt  ?  The  viceroy  knows  better  than  any 
body,  the  sacrifices  in  men  and  money  which 
the  occupation  of  Syria  and  Arabia  has  cost 
him.  This  is  not  all.  In  the  place  of  the 
differences  which  have  unhappily  existed 
between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  his  high- 
ness, there  would  be  sincere  friendship  and 
union,  founded  upon  the  identity  of  their 
political  interests  and  of  their  creed.  The 
Mussulman  nation  would  regain  its  former 
strength  and  prosperity;  if  at  any  time 
(which  God  forbid  !)  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  threatened  from 
without,  Turkey  might  reckon  upon  the 
support  of  Egypt,  and  Egypt  upon  that 
of  Turkey,  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
country.  The  personal  interest  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  that  of  his  family,  the  fate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulman nation,  the  wishes  for  the  integrity 
aud  prosperity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of 
which  he  has  always  declared  himself  the 
most  zealous  defender, — all,  in  a  word, 
enjoin  the  viceroy  to  accept  most  honour- 
able conditions,  and  which  are  more  ad- 
vantageous than  would  be  a  mere  extension 
of  territory,  precarious  and  expensive  to 
maintain.  Mehemet  Ali  would  still  have 
before  him  a  very  glorious  and  brilliant 
career:  being  entirely  at  case  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  his  possessions,  he  would  be 
able  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  all  his 
efforts  to  the  consolidation  of  the  noble 
institutions  established  by  him  in  Egypt. 
The  rich  countries  of  Nubia,  of  Soudan, 
aud  of  Scnaar,  present  a  wide  field  for  the 
triumphs  of  science  and  civilisation.  It 
is  thus  that  Mehemet  Ali  would  acquire  the 
name  of  regenerator  of  Egypt,  the  ancient 
cradle  of  knowledge.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
other  alternative,  that  of  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  the  convention.  One  im- 
mediate consequence  of  such  a  refusal  would 
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flatter  himself  for  one  moment  that  he  could, 
by  his  feeble  means,  offer  resistance  to  one 
or  other  of  them.  To  reckon  upon  foreign 
support,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
would  be  but  to  cherish  a  vain  hope.  Who 
could  stay  the  decisions  of  the  four  great 
powers? — who  would  dare  to  brave  them? 
Who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  for  those  of  another — to  compro- 
mise his  own  safety,  out  of  pure  sympathy 
for  Mehemet  Ali?  Besides,  what  real  ad- 
vantage could  result  therefrom  ?  It  would 
provoke  a  general  struggle,  in  which  the 
viceroy  would  be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  in 
which  he  must  inevitably  fall;  far  from 
being  of  advantage  to  him,  such  an  inter- 
ference in  his  favour  would  onlv  hasten  his 
downfall,  which  would  then  have  become 
certain.  The  four  great  powers  will  put 
forth  forces  more  than  sufficient  to  combat 
every  opposition  which  may  be  made  to  the 
execution  of  the  convention.  On  Mehemet 
Ali  alone  would  rest  all  the  responsibility  of 
a  war ;  he  would  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
intervention,  and  of  the  presence  of  Euro- 
pean troops  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  The 
Mussulman  people  will  know  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  evils  of  a  war  undertaken 
purely  for  his  personal  interests.  Mehemet 
Ali  has  threatened  to  spill  much  blood  before 
giving  way.  The  European  powers,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  desirous  to  spare  as  much  as 
possible  the  blood  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
that  of  the  Christians  arrayed  under  the 
banners  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Forces  suffi- 
cient to  render  all  resistance  impossible,  and 
to  annihilate  it  at  one  blow,  will  be  directed 
to  the  quarter  where  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion for  them.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  viceroy  will  be  overcome,  and  will  it 
be  with  glory  ?  No !  for  there  is  no  glory 
in  falling  through  one's  own  fault,  in  con- 
sequence of  blind  rashness,  and  by  engag- 
ing in  a  desperate  struggle.  But  there 
would  be  glory  and  wisdom  in  yielding  to 
necessity,  and  in  bending  to  the  force  of 
circumstances.  And  if  Mehemet  Ali  is 
overcome,  will  his  name  descend  to  pos- 
terity? No!  for  his  conquests  have  not 
thrown  the  world  into  confusion,  like 
those  of  Ghengis  Khan,  of  Tamerlane,  of 
Alexander,  and  of  Napoleon.  History  will 
say,  'There  was,  under  the  sultan  Mah- 
moud,  a  pasha  of  Egypt,  a  man  of  sinking 
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character,  of  genius,  and  of  courage ;  he  I 
was  successful  against  his  sovereign.  The  | 
;  young  successor  of  Mahrnoud,  immediately 
on  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
1  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
i  in  order  to  offer  him  the  first  honours  of 
the  empire,  as  well  as  peace  and  harmony. 
The  pasha  rejected  these  offers  with  dis- 
dain; it  was  then  that  Europe  declared 
herself  against  Mehemet  Ali;  he  fell;  his 
name  will  be  lost  among  those  of  so  many 
other  rebel  and  vanquished  pashas  who 
preceded  him.'  In  refusing  to  accept  the 
convention,  Mehemet  Ali  might,  perhaps, 
flatter  himself  with  the  chimerical  hope, 
that  the  powers  will  not  employ  with 
vigour  and  energy  the  measures  necessary 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  convention 
of  the  15th  of  July.  Even  admitting  this, 
which  is  impossible,  what  would  follow  from 
it?   Could  the  viceroy  natter  himself  thus 
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Ok  the  15  th  of  July  a  convention  was 
signed  at  London  by  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Prance.  At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  resolved  to  offer  the  following 
ultimatum  to  Mehemet  Ali — namely,  that 
the  pashalic  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  should  be 
secured  to  him  for  life,  in  addition  to  the 
hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  on  his 
restoring  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  surrender- 
ing Syria  to  the  sultan.  It  was  added, 
that  if  he  failed  to  give  his  assent  to  this 
arrangement  within  ten  days,  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt  alone  would  be  conceded  to  him  ; 
and  that  if  he  still  held  out,  force  would  be 
used  to  subdue  his  opposition.  Mehemet 
hesitated,  and  the  offended  sultan  pro- 
nounced his  formal  deposition.  On  this  the 
pasha,  who  was  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  resist  to  the  ut- 
most ;  but,  with  his  usual  air  of  moderation, 
declared,  that  though  he  would  repel  force 
by  force,  he  would  not  be  the  aggressor. 

The  European  powers  at  once  resolved  to 
restrain  the  turbulent  pasha.  An  allied 
.English  and  Austrian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  Admiral 
Bandeira,  consisting  of  three  English  ships 
of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  two  steamers,  be- 
tides two  Austrian  frigates  and  a  schooner, 
were  dispatched  to  Alexandria  in  the  sum- 


to  obtain  the  continuance  of  the  status  quo? 
But  what  state  is  there  which,  with  the 
sword  of  the  great  powers  constantly  sus- 
pended over  it,  its  commerce  annihilated, 
and  its  communications  cut  of,  would  be 
able  to  support  such  a  state  of  things?  i 
Mehemet  Ali  may  sacrifice  his  own  interests  1 
and  those  of  his  family  to  inordinate  self- 
love,  to  destructive  views,  and  to  boundless 
ambition.  He  may  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  desolation 
throughout  the  Mussulman  nation ;  he  may 
menace  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  thus  provoke  the  intervention 
of  foreign  troops ;  but  he  will  not  do  so 
with  impunity.  Should  Ibrahim  Pasha  ad- 
vance, his  retreat  will  be  for  ever  cut 
off;  he  will  find  certain  defeat,  perhaps  a 
tomb,  in  Anatolia,  and  will  involve,  in 
his  fall,  that  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  all  his 
family." 


mer  of  1840,  and  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
On  the  12th  of  August  the  squadron 
anchored  at  Beyrout,  a  small  town  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  a 
few  weak  turrets  mouldering  to  ruins,  and 
mounting  only  a  few  guns.  Two  forts 
added  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  and 
served  as  magazines  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions.  On  the  1 1th  of  September, 
the  allied  admirals,  whose  squadron  was 
much  augmented  by  British  vessels,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  town,  and 
desired  Souliman  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  gen- 
eral, to  withdraw  his  troops  from  it.  As 
that  officer  would  not  give  an  immediate 
reply,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  forts ; 
but  the  town  was  spared  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  morning,  Souliman 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  allied  admirals,  in 
which  he  observed : — "  For  the  sake  of 
killing  five  of  my  soldiers,  you  have  ruined 
and  brought  families  into  desolation;  you  i 
have  killed  women,  a  tender  infant  and  its 
mother,  an  old  man,  two  unfortunate  pea-  1 
sants,  and  doubtless  many  others  whose 
names  have  not  reached  me ;  and,  far  from 
slackening  the  fire  of  your  ships,  when  my 
soldiers  (who  did  not  once  fire)  fell  back  on 
the  town  across  the  inhabited  country  of 
Bcvrout,  your  fire  became  more  vigorous, 
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and  also  more  destructive  to  the  unfortu- 
nate peasants  than  to  my  soldiers.  You 
appear  decided  to  make  yourselves  masters 
of  the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  ques- 
tion would  remain  as  before.  If  the  fortune 
of  war  prove  adverse  to  me,  Beyrout  shall 
only  fall  into  your  power  when  reduced  to 
cinders.    Mehemet  Ali  alone  can  give  you 
an  answer."    Not  wishing  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  the  squadron  was  withdrawn 
on  the  16th,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Hastings,  which  ships 
occasionally  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  town. 
A  force  landed  from  the  ships,  headed  by 
:  Commodore  Napier,  intrenched  themselves 
|  at  D'Jounie,  where  being  joined  by  3,000 
Syrian  mountaineers,  they  presented  a  force 
of  12,000  men.    With  these  the  city  of 
Sidon  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  26Ui  of 
September,  and  the  Egyptian  garrison  of 
the  castle,  consisting  of  "nearly  3,000  men, 
made  prisoners.    The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
very  trifling.    Though  some  disorder  took 
place,  Sidon  was  not  subjected  to  those  bar- 
barities which  usually  occur  after  a  town  is 
taken  by  storm.  The  conduct  of  the  English 
marines,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Turks,  is 
described  as  admirable.    The  day  before 
Sidon  was  taken,  Captain  Houston  Stewart, 
with  the  Benbow,  Carysfort,  and  Zebra, 
1  attacked  Tortosa;  but  though  his  officers 
and  men  displayed  great  gallautry,  they 
experienced  a  severe  loss,  and  were  beaten 
otf  in  consequence  of  the  boats  grounding 
upon  an  unknown  reef.    On  the  10th  of 
October,  this  trifling  reverse  was  immea- 
surably repaid.    Ibrahim  Pasha,  with  an 
army  of  14,000  Egyptians,  engaged  the 
allies,  under  Commodore  Napier,  at  Bohar- 
sof,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Ibra- 
him's troops  were  completely  routed  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  leaving  their 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  behind, 
besides  about  600  prisoners.    Ibrahim  him- 
I  self  was  swept  along  in  the  dense  mass  of 
I  terror-stricken  soldiers,  and  night  alone  put 
an  end  to  the  pursuit. 

The  Egyptians  felt  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  with 
.  whom  they  were  unable  to  compete.  Before 
the  end  of  October,  the  Egyptian  force  at 
Tripoli,  consisting  of  about  4,000  men, 
blew  up  the  magazine  in  the  castle,  and 
abandoned  the  city.    It  was  soon  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  the  Syrian 
'  mountaineers,  and  the  Egyptians  retired  by 
!  the  road  of  Balbcck,  destroying  the  villages 
j  in  their  retreat.    Almost  at  the  same  time 
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Latakia  and  the  passes  of  Adana  were  aban-  |  i 
doned,  aud  the  garrisons  retired  on  Aleppo. 
Ibrahim  had  collected  his  discounted  troops 
at  Zachle  and  Damascus;  but,  as  far  as  he  ; 
was  concerned,  all  chance  of  active  opera- 
tions seemed  at  an  end. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  attack 
the  famous  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  but 
during  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ad-  \ 
mirals,  Commodore  Napier  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Emir  Becher,  grand  prince  of  Leba- 
non. The  old  man,  who  waa  seated  cross-  ,  ' 
legged  in  an  apartment  of  his  chateau,  |  1 
smoking  his  pipe,  rose  and  embraced 
the  commodore,  whom  he  addressed  as  his  1 
friend  and  protector,  for  coming  to  release 
the  mountaiueers  from  the  oppression  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  On  leaving,  a  painful 
incident  occurred,  which  we  will  relate  in 
the  language  of  the  commodore : — "  A  sad 
accident  clouded  our  otherwise  pleasant 
journey.  The  mountaineers  are  good  horse- 
men, and  fond  of  showing  off  whenever  a 
little  flat  ground  allows  them  to  exhibit 
their  dexterity  in  firing  their  muskets  and 
pistols,  and  throwing  the  d'jerred  at  fuQ 
gallop,  reloading  in  an  incredible  short 
time.  The  young  prince  and  several  of  his 
attendants,  seeing  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
play, set  off  at  full  gallop ;  one  of  his  men, 
close  behind  him,  amused  himself  by  throw- 
ing bis  musket  in  the  air,  to  show  his  dex- 
terity in  catching  it;  it  unexpectedly  went 
off,  and  shot  out  both  the  prince's  eyes.  The 
poor  lad  fell  instantly  from  his  horse,  and 
when  we  came  up,  he  was  indeed  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition ;  his  eyes  hanging  out  of  ; 
their  sockets,  and  streaming  with  blood ;  he 
himself,  unconscious  of  what  had  happened, 
was  pulling  them  out  with  his  fingers,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  per- 
suade him  to  desist,  and  allow  them  to  be 
bandaged.  What  an  awful  visitation  was 
this  1  A  few  minutes  before,  this  youth  was 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  the  heir  to  the  ruling 
prince, — in  one  moment  plunged  into  eternal 
darkness.  His  poor  attendant,  who  had  ac- 
cidentally done  the  deed,  hung  over  him  more 
dead  than  alive;  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to 
suffer  more  than  the  prince  himself,  who 
was  nearly  unconscious.  We  were  three 
leagues  from  the  first  village,  and  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  him  there, 
carried  in  one  of  our  cloaks.  I  rode  on  to 
Beyrout,  and  dispatched  an  English  surgeon 
to  his  assistance.  His  sight,  as  1  expected, 
proved  to  be  gone  for  ever ;  but  youth,  and 
the  strength  of  his  constitution,  in  a  few 
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months  healed  his  wounds,  and  otherwise 
;  restored  him  to  perfect  health." 

On  returning  to  Beyrout,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  found  a  steamer  had  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  with  it  orders  for  the 
attack  of  Acre.    This  ancient  and  famous 
I  fortress  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  deemed 
impregnable ;  and  in  1799,  the  greatest  sol- 
dier of  the  age  (Napoleon)  laid  siege  to  it 
in  vain.    When  the  distinguished  Egyptian 
•  general,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  laid  siege  to  it  in 
i  1831,  it  held  oat  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  20,000  shells  and  200,000  shots 
|  were  thrown  into  the  town,  and  the  gar- 
rison  ultimately  surrendered,  only  in  con- 
sequence of  a  want  of  water.    When  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
Mehemet  Ali  employed  vast  numbers  of 
'  labourers  to  make  it  a  fortress  of  the  first 
i  order  towards  the  land  side ;  but  much  re- 
|  mained  to  be  done  when  the  British  and 
Austrian  squadron  arrived  before  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  allies 
anchored  at  some  distance  from  the  fortress 
towards  Mount  Carmel.    The  English  fleet 
consisted  of  the  Gorgon,  Stromboli,  Phoenix, 
i  and  Vesuvius,  which  were  war*  steamers  (this 
i  being  the  first  time  these  terrible  floating 
|  fortresses  had  been  used  in  warfare),  seven 
line-of-battle  ships — namely,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  (bearing  Admiral  Stopford's  flag), 
!  the  Powerful  (bearing  the  broad  blue  peu- 
|  nant  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  commanded 
on  this  occasion),  the  Bellerophon,  the  Re- 
|  venge,  the  Thunderer,  the  Edinburgh,  and 
!  Benbow,  together  with  the  Castor,  Pique, 
Carysfort,  Talbot,  Wasp,  and  Hazard. 
The  bombardment  began  on  the  following 
.  day,  the  3rd  of  November.    About  one 
o'clock  the  Powerful,  followed  by  the  Prin- 
.  cess  Charlotte,  Thunderer,  Bellerophon,  and 
'  Pique,  bore  up  and  ran  along  shore  towards 
the  north  angle  of  the  fortress,  the  bow  guns 
i  of  the  Powerful  being  fired  to  prevent  the 
Egyptians  from  pointing  their  cannon  with 
j  accuracy.    Captain  Collier,  of  the  Castor,  at 
the  same  time  led  the  southern  division 
I  of  the  attacking  vessels  into  position.  The 
!  Egyptians  opened  fire,  but  they  bad  not  the 
!  range,  and  their  shot  passed  considerably 
over  their  foes.    The  British  vessels  passed 
|  the  circular  redoubt,  and  anchored  about 
700  yards  from  the  sea-wall,  which  was 
defended  by  forty  guns.     As  each  ship 
i  anchored,  she  opened  a  terrific  fire  against 
the  fortress.    "  The  shot/'  said  Sir  Charles 
.  Napier,  "  were  so  well  directed,  that  the 
bravest  men  of  the  bravest  nation  in  the 


world  could  not  have  resisted ;  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Egyptians  were  soon  thrown 
into  disorder."  Only  five  of  their  guns 
were  well  served,  and  these,  from  being 
pointed  too  high,  did  little  more  than 
damage  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  at- 
tacking vessels.  While  a  fearful  storm  of 
fire  and  iron  was  poured  against  the  west 
face  of  the  fortress,  Captain  Collier,  sup- 
ported by  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  vessels, 
rained  down  destruction  on  the  south. 
The  Turkish  admiral  even  ran  inside  of  all 
the  squadron,  and  took  up  a  dangerous 
position  in  front  of  a  new  and  very  strong 
work.  The  Egyptians  exhibited  consider- 
able resolution,  and  for  two  hours  the 
thunder  of  both  ships  and  fortress  roared 
incessantly ;  but  then  came  the  incident  that 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  An  awful 
crash  took  place,  which  seemed  to  shake 
both  earth  and  heaven,  and  for  a  time 
suspended  the  wild  conflict.  Men  stood 
motionless  at  their  guns,  and,  as  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rolled  heavily  away,  gazed 
eagerly  at  each  other,  as  if  mutely  to  inquire 
what  had  happened.  The  grand  magazine 
of  the  fortress  had  blown  np,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  most  appalling.  Men,  guns, 
and  huge  fragments  of  masonry  were  hurled 
upwards,  and  many  a  poor  mangled  wretch 
expired  in  the  air.  Others  were  buried 
in  the  casemates  or  beneath  the  ruins,  and 
if  not  at  once  crushed  to  death,  perished 
slowly  from  starvation  or  gradual  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
from  1,200  to  2,000  persons  perished  by 
this  explosion. 

The  appalled  Egyptian  garrison  still  con- 
tinued the  struggle,  though  with  diminished 
heart  and  means.  The  five  guns,  to  which 
we  before  alluded,  sustained  their  fire  with 
spirit  to  the  last.  At  dusk  a  signal  was 
made  to  discontinue  the  engagement,  but 
an  occasional  firing  was  kept  up  until  a 
considerable  time  after  dark,  to  prevent  the 
Egyptians  remanning  their  guns.  This  they 
were  either  not  in  a  position  or  humour  to 
do ;  for,  shortly  after  midnight,  the  governor 
abandoned  the  town,  and  took  the  greatest 
part  of  the  garrison  with  him.  The  walls 
were  not  breached ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  assailants  that  the  struggle  might  have 
been  protracted  considerably.  The  nnmber 
of  the  Egyptians  who  left  the  town  was 
unknown,  nor  was  their  loss  ascertained. 
It  must  have  been  great,  as  a  whole  bat- 
talion, which  was  formed  near  the  magazine, 
ready  to  resist  any  attempt  to  storm,  was 
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entirely  destroyed.  The  town  itself  was 
almost  beaten  to  pieces,  and  in  most  parts 
of  it  lay  mournful  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded  wretches,  quite  neglected,  and 
dying  in  dreary,  unsoothed  misery,  for  want 
of  a  little  attention.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  the  town  and  fortress  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  allied  forces  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan.  Seven  hundred  Egyp- 
tians and  two  officers  also  came  in  with 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  a  great  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  was  found  in  the  fortress. 
The  entire  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  18  killed  and  41  wounded. 

Mehemet  Ali  soon  became  convinced  that 
his  dreams  of  conquest  were  impracticable. 
Garrison  after  garrison  surrendered;  and 
his  disheartened  troops  deserted  in  such 
numbers,  that  his  army,  lately  76,000  strong, 
was  soon  reduced  to  25,000  men.  The 
Syrian  tribes,  and  the  garrison  and  inhab- 


itants of  Jerusalem,  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  sultan.  At  the  desire  of  Me- 
hemet Ali  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
granted,  and  the  English  government  re- 
commended that  if  the  Egyptian  viceroy 
would  make  his  submission  to  the  sultan, 
restore  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  withdraw  hit 
troops  from  Syria,  that  the  sultan  should 
not  only  reinstate  him  as  pasha,  but  make 
that  dignity  hereditary  in  his  family.  Mehe- 
met Ali,  being  not  without  fear  that  Alex- 
andria might  share  the  fate  of  Acre,  wm 
willing  to  accept  these  conditions.  A 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  signed  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1840.  The  pasha  hastened 
to  accept  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  that 
imposed,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  he  possessed  to  obtain  the  good 
graces  of  the  sultan,  and  owning  that  it  was 
through  the  intervention  of  the  allies  that 
he  had  been  restored  to  the  favour  of  hit 
sovereign. 


I 


r 


THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 


During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  British  troops 
stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
thrice  been  engaged  in  repelling  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  colonial  set- 
tlements on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Kaffraria, 
In  1834, the  Kaffir  leaders  were  Jan  T'Zatzoe 
and  Hintza;  in  1846,  Kreili,  Macomo,  and 
Mapassa;  and  in  1850,  Sandilla  and  Pato. 

To  detail  the  skirmishes  between  the  Bri- 
tish troops  and  bodies  of  Kaffirs,  would 
afford  little  or  no  interest :  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  1850  the  Gaikas  and  other  tribes 
crossed  the  Keiskamma  and  Great  Fish  rivers, 
and  swarmed  in  thousands  round  Fort  Cox, 
where  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  convened  a 
meeting  of  Kaffir  chiefs,  to  arrange  terms 
of  pacification.  In  his  attempt  to  escape 
to  Fort  Hare,  the  other  frontier  outpost, 
the  British  leader  was,  on  the  29th  of  De- 


hand-to-hand  conflict,  compelled  the  savages 
to  withdraw,  leaving  above  one  hundred  of 
their  companions  dead.  On  the  24th  of 
December,  Colonel  Mackinnon,  leaving  Fort 
Cox  with  a  force  of  nearly  600  men,  scaled 
the  heights  of  the  Amatola  mountains  (the 
stronghold  of  the  Gaika  Kaffirs,  and  where 
Sandilla  was  encamped  with  a  force  of 
5,000  chosen  men),  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  fastnesses  of  crags  and  caverns. 

Happily,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1850,  these  desultory  contests  were  brought 
to  a  close  by  Major-general  Cathoart,  who 
succeeded  Sir  Harry  Smith  as  governor  of 
the  colony,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  troops  at  the  Cape.  In  the  month 
of  February,  Sandilla  prayed  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  requested  some  district  to 
be  assigned  to  him  and  his  tribe.    On  the 


cember,  1850,  driven  back,  after  a  severe  2nd  of  March,  General  Cathcart  published 


contest.    On  the  2 1st  of  the  following  Jan- 
nary,  a  severe  action  was  fought  between 
i  the  parrison  of  Fort  Hare,  under  the  com- 
I  mand  of  Colonel  Somerset,  and  6,000  Kaf- 
•  firs,  who  had  beleagured  that  fort.  The 


a  proclamation  granting  pardon  to  Sandilla, 
and  ceding  to  him  the  country  between  the 
river  Kei  and  the  great  north  road  leading 
to  the  Windoogelberg ;  prohibiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  Gaika  tribe  to  the  Amatohu  and 


Kaffirs  advanced 


in  re 


jular  divisions  of  their  other  former  lands,  which  were  declared 


columns,  and  steadily  braved  a  fire  from  forfeited  to  the  British  crown.  Thus  peace 
two  24-pounders  in  the  embrasures  of  the  was  restored,  and  the  Kaffir  tribes  com- 
fort ;  but  at  length  the  heavy  fire  from  the  |  pelled  to  retire  200  miles  to  the  north  of 


artillery  broke  and  disorganised  their  at- 
tack.  Profiting  by  the  havoc  and  confusion, 
the  garrison  sallied  out,  and  after  a  stubborn 
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the  frontier  of  British  Kaffraria,  and  the 
Kei  and  Orange  thus  became  its  boundaries 
to  the  north  and  east. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND.       [cesar  invades  Britain. 


RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND, 
FROM  55  a.c.  TO  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  IN  1789. 


The  purpose  and  design  of  this  portion  of 
England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land, 
is  to  chronicle  and  delineate  the  military 
and  naval  conflicts  which  preceded  the  first 
French  revolution,  and  took  place  while 
England  slowly  emerged  from  barbarism, 
till  she  had  attained  the  commanding 
station  which  she  holds  in  the  civilised 
world,  and  which  was  consummated  by  the 
glorious  results  of  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
France.    In  the  execution  of  this  design, 


the  wars  of  the  aborigines,  or  original  in" 
habitants  of  Albion  (as  England  was  then 
called),  with  the  Romans,  and  their  gallant 
resistance  against  the  legions  of  Rome, — in 
which  Cassibelan  (or,  as  he  is  otherwise 
named,  Cassivclaunus),  Caractacus,  Boa- 
dicea,  Galgacus,  and  their  heroic  follow- 
ers, gave  an  earnest  of  that  desperate  enter- 
prise, stubborn  courage,  and  stern  en- 
durance, for  which  their  descendants  are  dis- 
tinguished,—of  course  take  precedence. 


THE  ROMAN  WARS  TS  HRITA1N. 


The  first  authentic  history  of  our  ancestors — 
(for  in  disproof  of  all  the  idle  tales  of  the 
I  modern  English  deriving  their  descent  from 
Saxon  stocks,  sufficient  evidence  is  in  exist- 
ence in  the  customs,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage of  our  country,  to  prove  that  we  are 
I  iudebted  for  our  origin  to  the  aborigines 
'  whom  the  Romans  found  in  possession  of 
the  island  at  the  time  of  their  invasion) — 
is  derivable  from  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War  a.    According  to  his  chro- 
nology, the  Romans  first  invaded  Albion,* 
or  Britain,  fifty-five  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Caesar  had  two  motives  for  his  invasion 
:  — one  alleged,  the  other  secret.  The  al- 
leged  motive  was,  that  as  the  subjugation 
of  Gaul  could  not  be  effectually  secured  but 
by  the  suppression  of  Druidism  (the  national 
!  religion),  and  that  as  Britain  was  the  famous 
sacred  island  of  the  Druids,  to  effectuate 
the  suppression  of  the  superstition,  it  was 

*  England  derived  its  name  of  Albion  from  the 
Latin  word  Alius,  and  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Romans  on  account  of  its  white  clitfs.  Britain  was 
its  original  name.  The  appellation  "  England"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  Saxon  tribes  who 
invaded  the  island.  All  ancient  authors  agree  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  a  tribe  of 
Celtic  Gauls,  who  bad  migrated  from  the  opposite 

1  shore.  Their  sole  property  was  their  arms  and 
cattle.  According  to  the  honourable  testimony  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  they  were  distinguished  for  the 
observance  of  the  moral  virtues.  "  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity of  manners  among  the  Britons,"  says  the 
Roman  annalist,  "  which  is  very  different  from  the 
craft  and  wickedness  which  mankind  now  exhibit 
As  an  uncivilised  nation,  they  excelled  in  military 
knowledge,  and  were  singularly  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  their  war-chariots,  driving  them 

I  down  declivities  at  full  speed,  and,  while  rurhing 
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to  be  crushed  at  its  fountain-head.  His 
secret  motive  was,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  continue  in  command  of  the  array  beyond 
the  period  allowed  by  law,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  further  his  views  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  people.  Another 
motive  was,  the  aid  which  the  Gauls  had 
received  from  their  British  auxiliaries ;  and 
Caesar  had  had  sufficient  opportunities  to 
appreciate  British  courage  and  endurance 
in  his  combats  with  the  armies  of  the  Gallic 
nation.  Influenced  by  these  motives,  he 
marched  his  troops  to  the  sea-coast  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  began  to  ; 
collect  ships  at  the  neighbouring  ports. 

The  Britons  having  been  warned  of  the 
approaching  invasion,  by  the  traders  of 
Gaul  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  with 
them,  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  j 
general,  with  offers  of  hostages  and  sub- 
mission. Caesar  having  politically  dismissed 
the  euvoys  with  a  gracious  answer,  em-  ! 

forward  on  their  enemies,  would  rapidly  run  along 
the  poles,  or  descend  from  them,  to  attack  all  oppo- 
nents.   To  infuse  fear  into  their  enemies,  their 
skins  bore  the  figures  of  animals,  and  were  painted  of 
a  bluish  or  greenish  cast   Like  some  other  tribes  of 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  origin,  they  formed  themselves  1  ' 
into  matrimonial  clubs;  twelve  or  fourteen  men 
marrying  as  many  wives,  each  wife  being  common  i  ' 
to  the  whole  club,  but  the  children  belonging  to  the 
original  husband."  The  controversies  of  antiquarians,  ! 
both  English  and  foreign,  respecting  the  origin  of  ! 
the  people  of  England,  have  been  as  various  as  they 
are  fanciful  and  contradictory.    Numerous  have 
been  the  conjectures  on  the  subject  md  the  con- 
tradictions have  been  as  numerous.    But  disregard- 
ing the  dogmatism  and  tenacity  with  which  they 
have  been  maintained,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  i 
that  the  original  and  primeval  stock  of  our  ances-  ' 
tors  was  as  above  stated. 
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barked. on  August  25th  (fifty-five  years  B.C.), 
the  seventh  and  tenth  legions,  amounting  to 
about  12,000  men,  on  board  of  eighty  galleys 
or  transports,  and  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Iccius,  or  Ixius ;  but,  on  reaching  the  Bri- 
tish coast  near  Dover,  observing  the  eiiffs 
and  beach  Covered  with  armed  men,  he  set 
sail  lower  down  till  he  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  site  between  Walmer 
Castle  and  Sandwich,  and  finding  the  coast 
favourable  for  debarkation,  he  made  pre- 
parations for  landing.  The  Britons  who 
inhabited  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country 
followed  th*  movement  of  the  fleet,  and 
rushing  mtb  the  water,  so  fiercely  encoun- 
tered the  legionaries  in  their  attempt  to 
gain  the  shore,  as  to  render  their  situation 
so  perilous,  that  flight  alone  seemed  the 
only  means  of  their  preservation.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth 
legion,  inviting  his  fellow-soldiers  to  follow 
him,  plunged  into  the  sea  with  the  eagle 
of  the  legion,  and  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  conflict.  His  example  so  inspired 
his  hesitating  countrymen,  that  they  charged 
the  Britous  with  irresistible  violence.  The 
assailants  being  mailed  and  heavily  armed, 
readily  repulsed  their  opponents,  whose 
bodies  were  partly  naked,  and  their  arms 
cumbersome  and  inefficient.  This  attack, 
aided  by  the  missiles  projected  from  the 
war-engines  upon  their  galleys,  decided  the 
conflict,  and  compelled  the  Britons  to  re- 
tire from  the  unequal  contest ;  but  as 
Caesar's  cavalry  had  not  put  to  sea,  on 
account  of  contrary  winds,  the  Boman 
general  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  success 
by  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  Britous,  now  unable  for  the  present 
to  make  head  against  the  invaders,  dis- 
patched Caesar's  envoy  Comius  (whom  they 
had  seized  aud  imprisoned  when  they  found 
his  professions  of  amity  were  feigned)  with 
offers  of  submission  to  the  conqueror ; 
which  was  conceded  on  condition  of  a  num- 
ber of  hostages  being  given  to  ensure  their 
obedience.  But  on  the  night  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace,  a  high  spring-tide 
arose,  which  swamped  the  Roman  galleys 
that  were  drawu  up  on  the  beach,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  the  larger  vessels  which 
lay  at  anchor.  While  the  Romans  were 
busily  employed  in  patching  up  the  wrecks 
of  their  fleet,  the  islaud  chiefs  were  secretly 
and  rapidly  mustering  their  forces,  in  hopes 
of  crushing  their  enemies  at  a  blow.  The 
Romans  were  now  straitened  for  pro- 
visions. Until  the  return  of  the  galleys 
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which  had  been  sent  to  Gaul  for  supplies, 
the  seventh  legion  was  sent  out  to  forage. 
The  Britons  having  gained  intelligence  of 
their  intention,  laid  in  ambush  for  them. 
No  sooner  had  they  began  to  cut  down 
the  grain,  than  a  powerful  body  of  the 
enemy  started  from  among  the  crop,  whilst 
others  burst  from  the  neighbouring  roads. 
A  host  of  horse,  foot,  and  Chariots  had 
surrounded  and  almost  overpowered  the 
legion,  when  Caesar,  observing  from  his  for- 
tified camp  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  suspecting  the  cause,  hurried, 
at  the  head  of  two  cohorts  (1,200  men)  to 
the  rescue  of  his  troops,  and  by  great  exer- 
tions of  skill  and  valour,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  the  legion.  The 
Britons  closely  followed  their  retreat,  and  for 
several  days  surrounded  the  Roman  camp,  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  it  by  storm.  But  Caesar, 
waiting  the  point  and  moment  favourable 
for  the  onset,  read  them  a  memorable  lesson 
of  the  effects  of  Roman  strategy.  He 
burst  unexpectedly  on  them,  and  brcakiug 
their  lower  rauks  asunder,  pursued  them 
with  fearful  slaughter,  until  his  soldiers 
were  exhausted  with  the  chase  and  the 
havoc.  The  Britons  again  sued  for  peace, 
which  Caesar,  being  impatient  to  return  to 
Gaul,  granted,  on  condition  of  hostages 
being  given. 

The  Britons  having  neglected  to  send  the 
hostages  to  Gaul,  Caesar,  iu  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  embarked  five  legions 
(about  30,000  "men)  and  2,000  cavalry  on 
board  800  vessels,  at  the  port  of  Iccius,  and 
reachiug  the  English  coast,  disembarked 
his  forces  at  Sandwich.  The  Britons 
retreated  at  his  appearance  on  the  coast, 
and  took  post  on  some  rising  grouud 
behind  the  river  Stour,  near  Canterbury. 
Caesar  pursued  ;  aud  as  soon  as  he  came  up 
with  them,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
Britons  retreated ;  but  while  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  pursuing  them,  intelligence 
reached  him  that  the  whole  of  his  fleet  had 
been  driven  by  a  storm  on  shore,  and  the 
greater  part  wrecked.  He  immediately  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  coast.  Having  re- 
paired his  damaged  ships,  for  their  future 
security  he  drew  them  up  on  shore,  and 
enclosed  them  within  the  defences  of  lib 
camp. 

The  British  tribes,  being  convinced  that 
their  enemy  was  indebted  for  his  success 
to  the  want  of  union  and  concert  among 
themselves,  came  to  the  resolution  to  elect 
a  chief  or  generalissimo.    Their  choice  fell 
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on  Cassibelan,  or,  according  to  Roman 
terminology,  Cassivelaunus,  king  or  chief  of 
a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
military  talent  in  the  course  of  the  contests 
between  the  native  chiefs.  Assuming  tbe 
offensive,  he  made  an  attack  oil  the  Romau 
camp,  and  though  repulsed,  retreated  .with 
so  great  skill  and  spirit,  that  Caesar  acknow- 
ledges Cassibelan  faced  about  and  resisted 
his  pursuers.  The  Britons,  now  aware  of 
their  inability  to  cope  with  their  enemies  in 
pitched  battles,  had  recourse  to  surprisals. 
On  one  occasion  they  issued  unexpectedly 
from  the  woods  ou  two  cohorts  who  were 
foraging,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole, 
in  sight  of  the  Roman  army.  Having 
retreated  to  their  fastnesses,  Caesar  sup- 
posing the  opportunity  favourable  for  forag- 
ing, dispatched  half  his  army  for  the  purpose. 
The  Britons,  encouraged  by  their  recent 
success,  sallied  from  their  concealments  and 
attacked  the  Romans.  But  they  were  un- 
equal to  the  combat.  Impetuously  charged 
by  horse  and  foot  at  the  same  instant,  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  con- 
federated chiefs,  disheartened  by  their  dis- 
comfiture, broke  up  the  coalition,  and  re- 
treated with  their  followers  to  their  own 
districts.  Cassibelan,  couvinced  of  his 
iuabUity  to  contend  single-handed  with  his 
powerful  opponent,  fell  back  with  the  forces 
which  still  adhered  to  him,  for  the  defence 
of  his  own  territories  beyoud  the  Thames. 
Caesar  immcdiatcjly  pursued.  .Cassibelan, 
having  forded  the  river  at  Canyey  Island, 
near  Chcrtsey,  and  planting  stakes  in 
the  ford,  took  post  ou  its  banks  to  re- 
sist the  enemy's  passage.  The  Romans 
having  pulled  up  the  stakes,  crossed  the 
river  and  attacked  the  Britons,  who,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  were  put  to  the 
rout.  From  this  period,  the  efforts  of  Cassi- 
belau were  confined  to  desultory  warfare ; 
but  even  in  his  noble  efforts  of  patriotic  de- 
votion, he  was  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
i  and  treachery  of  the  confederated  chiefs 
who  had  seceded  from  the  coalition.  They 
gave  intelligence  to  Caesar  how  to  track  him 
through  the  intricate  passes  of  the  country, 
'  and  attack  him  in  his  stronghold,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  near  St.  Alban's. 
After  a  brave  resistance  and  great  slaughter, 
the  gallant  Cassibelan  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  necessity  and  submit  to  his  opponent,  who, 
desirous  of  returning  to  Gaul  to  suppress 
the  revolts  which  were  becoming  formidable, 
granted  easy  terms  to  his  heroic  enemy. 

i 1  


When  the  scanty  weapons  and  the  im- 
perfect discipline  of  our  brave  ancestors  ace 
compared  with  the  mailed  armour,  the 
skilful  tactics  and  strategetics,  and  the  for- 
midable military  array  pf  the  Romans,  it 
is  impossible  to  entertain  top  lofty  an  adr 
miration  of  their  indomitable  valour  and 
exalted  patriotism.  In  his  victories  oyer 
his  barbarian  island  opponents,  Caesar  had 
not  many  of  the  rent,  vidi,  vici  metaphorical 
flourishes  to  bandy  about  and  boast  of :  his 
contests  with  them  were  stern  and  desperate, 
aud  his  victories  were  gained  with  great 
difficulty,  and  often  followed  by  serious 
checks.  J I  is  own  countrymen,  the  poets 
Lucan  and  Horace,  hint  that  ou  more  than 
one  occasion  he  turned  his  hack  on  the 
Britons ;  and  he  himself  bears  testimony  to 
their  dogged  courage,  by  the  admission 
that  during  pursuit  they  would  face  about 
and  contend  with  their  pursuers.  How 
faithfully  and  uudiminiahedly  has  the  gallant 
instinct  run  for  a  series  of  generations 
through  the  veins  of  their  descendants  1 
This  circumatauce  alone  is  a  proof  of  the 
descent  of  the  modern  English,  and  ought  to- 
put  to  silence  the  advocates  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  disabuse  and  disenchant  their  minds  of 
their  unfounded  assertions— their  injustice 
and  ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  their 
brave  ancestors. 

After  the  departure  of  Caesar  from 
Britain,  no  further  attempt  at  invasion  was 
made  by  the  Romans  till  nearly  half  a 
century  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  stern  and  heroic  resis- 
tance they  had  met  with  from  the  im- 
perfectly disciplined  warriors  of  Britain  in 
Caesar's  two  invasions,  however  it  may  have 
been  misrepresented  and  glossed  over  in  the 
lays  of  venal  Roman  laureates,  and  the 
servile  flattery  of  court  parasites,  was 
well  understood  and  appreciated  at  Rome. 
Though  each  successive  emperor  was,  by 
his  parasitical  courtiers  and  court  laureates, 
hailed  as  the  future  conqueror  of  Britain, 
the  difficulties  of  the  conquest  had  been 
sufficiently  proved  in  Caesar's  two  invasions. 
At  length,  however,  Caligula,  inflated  with 
pride  and  vanity,  determined  to  gratify 
Roman  propensity  for  universal  domination. 
He  marched  the  legions  to  Boulogne  for 
the  purpose,  but  from  the  information  he 
received  of  the  preparations  of  the  Britous 
for  his  reception,  he  realised  his  views  of 
conquest  by  carrying  back  to  Rome  heaps 
of  cockle-shells,  which— having  previously 
sounded  a  charge  as  if  an  enemy  were  pror 
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sent — he  had  commanded  the  soldiers  to 
gather  on  the  sea-shore  as  spoils  of  victory. 
Roman  concupiscence  of  conquest  being 
nnsated  until  the  rebellious  tribes  of  Britain 
should  be  reduced  to  subjection,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Emperor  Claudius  dispatched  Aulus  Plautius 
with  an  army  amounting  to  50.000  men, 
composed  of  four  legions,  and  a  large  force 
of  German  barbarian*  auxiliaries,  to  achieve 
the  object  of  Roman  ambition.  The  aux- 
iliary troops,  being  lightly  armed,  were  se- 
lected as  better  adapted  for  the  flying  and 
desultory  warfare  of  a  woody  country ;  and 
to  the  adoption  of  that  species  of  warfare 
the  Romans  were  principally  indebted  for 
their  subsequent  success. 

It  is  now  the  business  of  the  military 
historian  to  narrate  the  Caractacan,  the 
Boadicean,  and  the  Galgacan  wars  with  the 
masters  of  imperial  Rome  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  whole  known  world.  Though 
the  issues  of  those  desperate  and  bloody  con- 
flicts were  eventually  unpropitious  to  the 
brave  tribes  and  their  heroic  leaders,  they 
have  shed  a  halo  of  splendour  and  renown 
over  British  prowess  and  patriotism,  and 
have  proved  that  military  aptitude  and 
aspiration,  love  of  military  honour  and 
glory,  and  consummate  military  achieve- 
ment and  exploit  are  inherent  in  the  British 
character,  and  inseparable  from  it. 

The  disunion  which  had  favoured  the 
operations  of  Caesar  still  existing  when  the 
expedition  under  Plautius  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Britain,  it  not  only  effected  its  dis- 
embarkation, but  advanced  into  the  country 
without  opposition.  At  length,  however, 
Caractacust  and  Togadumnus,  chiefs  of  the 
Trinobantes — a  tribe  of  the  Silures  who  oc- 
cupied that  part  of  the  island  which  now 
constitutes  Hertfordshire  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  counties, — succeeded  in  rousing  the 
respective  tribes  aud  leading  them  against 
the  invaders.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat 
which  ensued,  several  of  the  tribes  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  and  submitted  to  the 
Romans.  Caractacus  and  his  brother,  un- 
equal to  contend  with  their  powerful  ad- 
versaries, retreated  eastward  towards  the 
Thames,  and  taking  position  in  the  marshes 

*  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  indiscriminately 
termed  all  nations  whom  they  had  not  reduced  to 
subjection  under  the  title  of  provincials,  barba- 
nan*— even  tho  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Carthaginians,  though  these 
nations  had  long  preceded  botti  the  Greeks  and  the 
in  civilisation. 
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and  woods  favourable  for  desultory  warfare, 
they  were  again  attacked  by  Plautius ;  but 
the  Romans  were  so  severely  handled,  and 
lost  so  many  of  their  troops  in  the  morasses, 
that  Plautius  drew  off  his  array  to  a  safer 
position,  to  wait  the  reinforcements  with 
which  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  on  his 
passage  to  Britain. 

A  new  instrument  of  -warfare  was  now 
about  to  be  employed  against  the  intrepid 
and  simple-notioned  Britons.  With  the 
force  which  Claudius,  a.d.  49,  brought  with 
him,  were  elephants  completely  harnessed, 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  stout  hearts 
of  the  Britons  with  that  dismay  and  terror 
which  it  was  found  the  Roman  arms  could 
not  do.  Though  the  country  of  the 
Trinobantes  was  now  overrun,  the  heroic 
Caractacus  maintained  a  gallant  warfare 
for  nine  years  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  had  given  them  many  &  bloody 
check.  His  name  had  now  not  only  become 
the  great  rallying  word  of  every  British 
clan,  but  resounded  over  all  parts  of  Italy; 
and  it  was  the  fashion  to  compare  the 
British  hero  to  Hannibal  .ind  Mithridatet, 
the  most  dreaded  enemies  whom  Rome  bad 
ever  encountered. 

The  Roman  affairs  having,  by  the  daring 
and  energetic  enterprises  of  the  British 
chief,  become  desperate,  Ostorius  Scapula 
was  (a.d.  50)  dispatched  to  Britain  with 
considerable  reinforcements.  In  the  cam 
paign  which  ensued,  he  recovered  all  toe 
ground  from  which  the  Romans  had  been 
expelled  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
Caractacus,  and  secured  its  possession  by  a 
line  forts  on  the  Severn  and  the  Nete. 
Having  re-established  the  Roman  power, 
he  advanced  forward,  fortifying  each  new 
acquisition  till  all  the  more  civilised  parts 
of  the  island  were  enclosed  within  hu  de- 
fences. He  had  been  indebted  for  his  suc- 
cess to  the  disunion  of  the  British  tnbes, 
and  the  want  of  concert  and  general  prin- 
ciple among  their  chiefs.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  propnetor's 
successes,  Caractacus,  whose  martial  deeds 
and  prowess  were  the  theme  of  every  hut  and 
hovel  throughout  the  island,  having  been 
selected  as  leader  against  the 


t  The  British  chief,  in  the  dialect  of  the  eoontrf. 
was  called  Caradawg;  Curactacua  is  the  har.r 
terminology.  So  GaUwag  was  the  name  of  tbt 
Caledonian  chief  whom  Tacitus  calls  Galgacus.  B«- 
dicea  is  Latinised  according  to  the  Ro- 
of orthography:  her  name  in  British 
was  Doud'Jca. 
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reappeared  to  oppose  Scapula.  But  so 
powerful  were  the  resources  of  the  Romans, 
and  so  strong  their  defences,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  their  overpowering 
numbers.  He  fell  back  on  North  Wales, 
where  he  was  joined  by  those  who  preferred 
death  to  bondage  ;  and  there  he  determined 
to  make  a  final  stand  for  national  inde- 
pendence. He  skilfully  selected  his  posi- 
tion, which  was  defended  on  its  flanks  by 
natural  intrenchments  of  steep  rugged  hills, 
and  he  secured  his  front  by  a  rampart  of 
huge  stones  piled  one  upon  another. 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  legions  appeared 
in  his  front  he  prepared  for  battle.  Riding 
from  rank  to  rank,  he  told  his  adherents 
that  the  hour  was  now  come  which  was 
to  decide  whether  they  were  to  be  free- 
men or  slaves ;  and  he  adjured  them  by  the 
memory  of  their  brave  ancestors,  who  had 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Caesar,  and  by  the 
love  they  bore  for  their  homes,  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  uttermost  on  the  approaching  eventful 
battle.  This  spirit-stirring  appeal  was  an- 
swered with  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  his 
followers,  who  were  eager  for  the  encounter. 
,  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  all  that  brave 
men  could  do  was  done  by  the  Britons : 
but  the  struggle  was  hopeless.  Superiority 
of  numbers,  dense  and  well-arranged  ranks, 
and  bodies  covered  with  mail,  prevailed  over 
scanty  numbers,  loose  groups,  and  in- 
efficiently armed  and  naked  bodies ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  British  tribes  were 
broken  and  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Caractacus  escaped  the  carnage ;  but  though 
baffled,  was  unsubdued.  His  brave  spirit 
still  inspiring  him  with  the  hopes  of  even- 
tually saving  his  country  from  slavery,  he 
fled  for  temporary  refuge  to  his  step-mother, 
Cartismaudua,  queen  of  the  Brigautes,  the 
greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most  ancient 
I  of  the  British  tribes;  and  who  occupied 
,  the  whole  extent  of  that  part  of  the  is- 
j  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  which  now  com- 
prises the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lan- 
caster, Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland;  but 
that  unnatural,  faithless,  and  unpatriotic 
woman  threw  him  into  chains,  and  delivered 
him  up  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The 
heroic  Caractacus  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Rome,  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph ; 
and,  after  his  humiliation,  to  be  strangled 
in  a  dungeon,  according  to  Roman  notions 
of  the  treatment  of  captives.  His  wife, 
brothers,  and  daughters,  who  had  been  taken 
even  after  the  battle,  were  sent  with  him. 

i  


Could  anything  have  soothed  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  British  hero,  and  mitigated 
the  sense  of  his  disaster,  it  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  popular  triumph  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  very  capital  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  while  he  was  being  led  by 
them  through  the  city.  Not  only  the  mil- 
lions of  the  vast  metropolis,  but  crowds 
from  every  part  of  Italy  were  assembled  to 
gaze  on  the  far-famed  captive  who  had  so 
long  aud  so  bravely  defied  the  power  and 
hostility  of  imperial  Rome.  While  being 
led  in  the  triumphal  procession  which  was 
to  precede  his  execution,  the  intrepid 
Caractacus  moved  as  proudly  along  in  his 
fetters  as  if  he  had  been  still  leading  his 
troops  to  victory;  and  while  the  splendid 
buildings  and  magnificence  of  the  city  every- 
where met  his  eye,  he  exclaimed — "  Alas  ! 
could  a  people  who  inhabit  such  palaces 
and  enjoy  such  magnificence,  envy  Carac- 
tacus a  hut  and  poverty  iu  Britain  ?"  Be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  he  had 
displayed,  in  the  course  of  his  defence,  the 
same  lofty  dignity,  employing  neither  sup- 
plications nor  tears,  but  justified  his  defence 
of  his  country  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Romans.  His  magnanimous  bearing 
had  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  his  chains 
were  ordered  to  be  struck  off,  and  himself 
and  his  kindred  dismissed,  with  the  solici- 
tation of  his  friendship  towards  Rome. 
From  the  occurrence  of  this  incident  his- 
tory is  silent  about  Caractacus ;  the  Roman 
historians  appearing  apprehensive  of  de- 
stroying the  dramatic  effect  of  the  circum- 
stance in  the  pourtraying  of  which  they 
had  employed  all  the  power  and  resources 
of  rhetorical  eloquence. 

Though  Rome  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing Caractacus  from  British  interests,  she 
was  still  far  from  having  effected  the  subju- 
gation of  the  brave  Silures.  They  were 
again  in  the  field,  and  assuming  the  aggres- 
sive, routed  the  Roman  detachments  in 
several  sanguinary  skirmishes,  and  pre- 
vented their  country  from  being  bridled  by 
lines  of  fortresses,  as  had  been  the  case  j 
with  the  districts  of  the  subdued  tribes.  I 
The  progress  of  Roman  conquest  was  now 
so  slow  and  discouraging,  that  Nero,  who 
succeeded  Claudius  as  emperor  of  Rome, 
had  at  one  time  determined  to  abandon 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  recall  the 
Roman  legions  to  Italy,  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  from  the  insults  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  barbarians — as  the  Romans  ; 
termed  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  tribes — who  | 
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were  now  beginning  to  indicate  the  intcn- 
;  tion  of  those  irruptions  on  the  sacred  tcrri- 
!  tory  of  Rome,  which  finally  ended  in  the 
extinction  of  the  empire.  Resuming,  how- 
ever, the  intention  of  accomplishing  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  Suetonius  Paulinus 
was  (a.d.  59)  dispatched  with  a  strong  force 
to  Britain.  That  general,  aware  that  the 
British  tribes  were  combined,  and  animated 
,  in  their  resistance  to  the  Romans  by  their 
priests  the  Druids,  determined  to  extirpate 
them,  and  raze  the  foundation  of  their 
sacred  residence  or  chief  college  in  the 
island  of  Mona,  as  Anglesey  was  then 
called ;  as  thereby  he  hoped  he  would  strike 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  British 
independence.  The  Roman  legions,  there- 
fore, were  put  in  march  for  the  sacred 
bland,  and  crossing  the  narrow  strait  of 
Mcnai,  landed  without  opposition.  As 
the  island  was  manned  with  bold  refugees 
from  every  tribe  determined  to  die  in  de- 
fence of  their  altars,  aud  were  animated  by 
the  presence  of  their  priests,  who,  stretchiug 
their  arms  to  heaven,  with  horrid  incanta- 
tions devoted  their  enemies  to  perdition, 
the  contest  was  stern  and  stubborn.  But 
discipline  and  numbers  prevailed  over 
frenzied,  undisciplined  courage,  and  desul- 
tory but  devoted  patriotism.  The  Roman 
legions  cut  down  the  armed  Britons,  to- 
gether with  the  Druids  aud  priestesses  of 
the  fane,  or  threw  them  into  the  sacrificial 
fires  which  they  had  kindled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  Romans,  should 
they  be  taken  prisoners;  and  the  sacred 
territory  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
station. 

But  this  violation  of  the  prudential  mea- 
sures of  Roman  republicanism — never  to  vio- 
late or  olTend  the  religious  superstitions  and 
practices  of  the  couquered — being  likely  to 
cause  a  reaction  and  reanimate  the  various 
tribes  to  a  re-coalition,  the  Romans  deter- 
mined to  break  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  provinces  by  oppression 
and  military  license.  For  that  purpose 
heavy  taxes  were  levied,  and  swarms  of  tax- 
gatherers  appointed  for  their  collection. 
The  broken-hearted  Britons,  unable  to  sup- 
port the  fiscal  exactions,  and  the  unbridled 
insolence  and  arrogance  of  their  conquerors, 
broke  out  in  all  parts  into  open  insurrection. 
Thus  was  the  Boadicean  war  occasioned, 
w  hich  nearly  cost  the  Romaus  the  whole  of 
their  hardly-won  conquests. 

The  origin  of  this  terrible  revolt  was — 
Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  a  tnhe  which 
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occupied  that  portion  of  the  island  now 
known  as  the  shires  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
and  Suffolk,  conceiving  that  by  making  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  part  of  his  territories 
to  the  Romans,  the  remainder  would  be 
safely  insured  to  his  wife  and  daughters, 
accordingly  made  a  will  to  that  effect. 
But  the  event  proved  he  had  formed  too 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. On  his  death,  they  took  possession 
of  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  and  private 
property;  and  when  his  queen,  Boadicea, 
remonstrated  with  the  Roman  officers  on 
the  injustice  of  the  act,  she  was  igno- 
miniously  scourged  with  rods,  and  her 
daughters  were  violated  in  her  presence. 
This  last  flagrant  outrage  of  honour  and 
morality  was  intolerable  in  the  opinion  of 
a  people  smarting  under  the  infliction  of 
numerous  injuries,  aud  was  peculiarly  10 
to  the  Britons,  who  were  famed  for  their 
respectful  devotcduess  to  women,  and  threw 
them  iuto  a  universal  ferment  and  desire 
for  vengeance.  Boadicea  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunity  for  avenging  her  wrong*, 
and  those  of  her  daughters.  Aided  by  the 
natural  euergy  of  her  character,  aud*  her 
iudignant  representations  of  the  injuria 
ottered  to  herself  and  children,  she  rallied 
the  dispersed  tribes,  and  drew  them  into 
closer  uuiou  than  they  had  ever  been.  The 
moment,  too,  was  propitious  for  the  noble 
retaliation.  The  Romans  were,  throughout 
the  conquered  districts,  enjoying  themselves 
iu  luxury  and  repose  amidst  their  subdued 
vassals.  Iu  this  fancied  security  the  explo- 
sion took  place:  the  colony  of  Caraulodunum 
(Maldon)  was  attacked,  and  the  legion  em- 
ployed for  its  defence  annihilated.  The  host 
of  insurgents  then  marched  onwards  towards 
Londinium  (London),  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal station  and  settlement  of  the  Roruaw, 
and  distinguished  for  its  extent  and  wealth. 
Suetonius,  who  was  with  the  chief  strength 
of  the  army  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
insurrection,  pressed  forward  to  the  defence 
of  London ;  but  on  arriving  in  it*  neigh- 
bourhood, finding  his  force  inadequate  to 
that  of  the  iusurgeuts,  and  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  city,  he  determined  to  withdrsf 
the  garrison  and  leave  the  place  to  its  fate- 
Scarcely  had  the  Romaus  cleared  the  tow 
at  one  extremity,  than  the  Britons  appeared 
at  the  other,  aud  takiug  possession  of  it, 
massacred  the  inhabitants  without  mercy 
Marching  to  Verulumium  (St.  AIImu  >), 
they  inflicted  the  like  vengeance  on  it,  w 
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well  as  on  all  the  colonists  who  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  line  of  march.  Seventy 
thousand  Romans  and  Roman  allies  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  this  frightful  mas- 
sacre. 

j     Suetonius  having  in  the  meantime  col- 
lected 10,000  veterans  under  his  standard, 
determined  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.    Having  skilfully  selected  his  po- 
sition, he  calmly  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
Britons,  who  are  said  by  flippant  historians 
to  have  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Both  armies  being  now  in  presence  of  each 
other,  Boadicea,  with  her  long  golden  hair 
streaming  to  her  feet,  mounted  her  war- 
chariot,  and,  having  her  injured  daughters 
seated  at  her  feet,  drove  through  the  British 
ranks.    Her  appearance,  as  described  by 
the  Roman  historian,  resembled  the  pcr- 
:  Bonification  of  barbaric  heroism — the  Bel- 
'    lona  of  the  ancieut  Britons.   She  harangued 
her  troops  on  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered  ; 
i  entreated  them  ttf  avenge  her  and  vindi- 
>  cate  the  honour  of  their  common  country ; 
;  earnestly  beseeching  them  to  fight  man- 
i  1  fully ;  at  the  same  time  availing  herself  of  a 
i  practical  and  impressive  figure  of  speech,  she 
|  let  slip  a  live  hare,  which  she  had  concealed 
1  i  in  her  robe,  and  exclaimed — "In  like  manner 
j  the  enemy  will  flee  before  you  !"    But  this 
I  patriotic  augury  was  not  destined  to  be  ful- 
!  filled.  The  host  of  brave  spirits  who  charged 
:  at  her  signal,  and  rushed  furiously  on  the 
swords  and  spears  of  the  enemy,  were  steadily 
received.     After  a  desperate  combat,  in 
which  naked   bodies,  inefficient  weapons, 
and  dndisciplined  throngs  of  raw  levies  were 
opposed  to  mailed  armour,  efficient  arms, 
and  disciplined  phalanxes,  the  Britons  were 
driven  back,  and  getting  entangled  among 
the  lanes  of  cars  and  waggons  which  they 
(had  drawn  up  for  their  defence  in  the  rear, 
an  unresisted  massacre  of  the  confused  and 
encumbered  crowd  ensued.    On  this  fatal 
occasion,  80,000  Britons — men,  women,  and 
children  (for  the  two  last-mentioned  de- 
scription of  non-combatants,   incited  by 
national  and  kindred  feeling,  had  accom- 
panied the  fighting  men) — were  slaughtered 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Boadicea, 
'  who  had   escaped  the   carnage,  unable 
i  to  survive    her   defeat,   and   fearful  of 
1  Roman  vengeance,  drank  poison  and  ex- 
i     pired,  a.d.  61. 

But  such  was  the  enduring  spirit,  and 
the  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  British  race,  that  this 
terrible  overthrow,  though   followed  by 


famine  and  pestilence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
break  their  spirit,  or  subdue  their  innate 
passion  for  freedom.  For  many  years  they 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
the  probability  of  successful  resistance  to 
their  oppressors :  the  consequence  was,  that 
Roman  conquest  remained  stationary  in 
Britain  till  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  the  pro-; 
prsetor  of  Vespasian,  in  the  year  78,  a.d. 
That  best  of  Roman  governors  whom 
Britain  ever  saw,  while  possessing  the 
highest  talents  for  war,  was  no  less  gifted 
with  those  for  wise  and  beneficent  civil  gov- 
ernment. Just,  humane,  and  conciliating, 
his  progress  was  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success,  while  his  treatment  of  the  tribes 
whom  he  subdued,  was  mild,  generous,  and 
winning.  He  exerted  all  his  talents  for  the 
improvement  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  He  persuaded 
them  to  forsake  their  roving  and  unsettled 
mode  of  life  for  the  security  of  civilisation, 
to  build  commodious  homes,  and  adopt  the 
domestic  comforts  which  were  in  use  among 
the  Romaus.  Sensible  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  change  of  habits  and 
customs,  the  Britons  adopted  the  dress,  and 
studied  the  language  aud  sciences  of  the 
Romans,  who,  from  conquerors,  had,  by 
Agricola's  wisdom  and  humanity,  become 
their  benefactors;  and  having  thus  acquired 
a  taste  for  civilisation,  gradually  lost  the 
ancient  characteristics  of  their  race,  and 
became  Roman  provincials.  It  was  by  this 
wise  policy  that  the  subjugation  of  Britain 
was  accomplished.  Succeeding  governors 
found  it  easy  to  carry  on  the  system  which 
Agricola  had  commenced,  and  a  few  gene- 
rations sufficed  to  revolutionise  the  external 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  internal  character, 
of  the  province.  But  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern,  or  Caledonian  tribes,  was 
necessary  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  southern  population  of  the  island. 

To  reduce  to   subjection  the  northern  ' 
tribes,  Agricola  entered  Caledonia  (Scot-  : 
land),  a.d.  80;  and  as  no  enemy  appeared  j 
to  oppose  him,  he  advanced,  without  moles-  1 
tatiun,  as  far  as  the  Tay.   The  Caledonians, 
who  were  equally  as  firm,  as  brave,  and  as 
strongly  devoted  to  freedom  as  the  tribes 
of  the  south,  imagined  that  the  invasion 
would  only  be  temporary,  as  their  barred 
plains  and  rugged  mountains  could  afford 
the  euemy  no  supplies.    But  they  were  un- 
conscious of  the  skill  and  resources  of  the 
Roman  general.    Upon  the  ground  he  had 
secured  he  built  forts,  and  stored  and  gar- 
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risoued  them  for  the  ensuing  winter.  With 
,  the  returning  spring,  he  reappeared  on  the 
field,  advanced  in  the  same  cautious  manner, 
and  protected  his  conquests  by  additional 
defences ;  so  that  in  a.d.  81,  he  had  built  a 
line  of  forts  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Frith  of  Forth  from 
that  of  the  Clyde ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
two  summers  following  he  continued  ad- 
vancing, attended  by  a  large  fleet  conveying 
stores  and  co-operating  with  the  movements 
of  the  troops.    All  the  efforts  of  the  Cale- 
|  donians  to  destroy  the  fortresses  which  he 
erected  were  fruitless :  at  the  end  of  each 
campaign,  they  found  themselves  driven 
further  and  further,  and  still  nearer  to  the 
sea,  which  could  be  easily  commanded  by 
the  Roman  fleet.    Still  they  were  not  dis- 
mayed ;  wherever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  they  boldly  attacked  the  Boman  de- 
tachments :  in  a  single  attack  on  the  ninth 
legion,  in  its  fortified  camp,  their  assault 
was  so  furious,  that  had  not  Agricola  op- 
portunely come   up  with  reinforcements, 
|  they  would  have  cut  the  legion  to  pieces. 
I     This  exploit  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
1  more  important  event.    The  Caledonians, 
sensible,  at  length,  of  the  inefficiency  of 
desultory  and  unconnected  operations,  de- 
termined to  unite  the  forces  of  their  various 
tribes,  and  make  a  grand  simultaneous 
attack  on  their  invaders.    Having  entered 
!  into  a  general  alliance,  and  confirmed  it  by 
'  the  most  solemn  sacrifices,  they  selected  as 
'  their  leader  Galgacus,  the  most  celebrated 
and  warlike  of  their  chieftains.  With 
30,000  warriors   he   encamped  upon  the 
i  skirts  of  the  Grampian  Hills  (probably  on 
|  thesitc  now  called  Fortingale.)  Having  se- 
lected his  position  with  great  military  skill, 
*  I  he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Roman  army — con- 
sisting, besides  its  well-appointed  and  vete- 
ran legions,  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  from 
Holland  and.  Belgium,  and  several  bodies  of 
provincial  Britons,  who,  like  all  enslaved 
people,  were  most  ready  to  fight  gallautly 
to  reduce  other  nations  to  the  same  con- 
dition— appeared  in  sight.    No  sooner  had 
Agricola  taken  up  his  ground  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  marshalment  of  his  army. 
His  centre  was  composed  of  the  auxiliaries, 
flanked  on  the  wings  by  cavalry;  the  le- 
gionary soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  second 
Hue  on  the  rear  of  the  front  line,  as  a  re- 
serve and  to  be  ready  to  support  the  first 
line,  should  it  require  aid  or  be  repulsed. 
The  battle,  which  was  to  seal  the  fate  of 
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the  freedom  of  Caledonia,  being  now  oo 
the  eve  of  commencement,  Galgacus,  seated 
in  his  war-chariot,  drove  through  the  ranks 
of  the  confederates,  exhorting  them,  in  hit 
harangue,  which  Tacitus  has  translated  into 
his  majestic  Latin,  to  fight  bravely  for  their 
country,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
The  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  speech  of 
their  chief  was  enthusiastically  responded 
to  with  songs  of  triumph,  and  loud  outcries 
of  heroic  eagerness  for  battle. 

The  contest  commenced  by  discharges  of 
missiles,  in  which  the  Caledonians  had  the 
advantage.    To  remedy  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  Romans  laboured,  from 
their  missiles  having  been  turned  off  by  the 
basket-plaited  targets  of  the  enemy,  AgricoU 
advanced  at  the  head  of  five  cohorts  of 
Batavians  and  Tungrians,  to  encounter  the 
enemy  hand-to-hand.    The  unwieldy  broad- 
swords of  the  Caledonians,  being  unfit  for 
close  melee,  their  ranks  were  speedily  dis- 
ordered ;  when  the  auxiliaries,  aided  by » 
fresh  reinforcement,  rushing  in,  bore  don 
all  before  them  with  their  massive  spiked 
bucklers  and  short  stabbing  swords.    At  the 
same  moment  the  horses  of  the  Caledonian 
war-chariots,  being  frightened  by  the  din  of 
battle,  turned,  and  galloping  through  the 
Caledonian  ranks,  overturned  all  in  their 
flight,  and  thus  increased  the  confusion 
already  but  too  prevalent  in  the  patriot 
ranks.    In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  dis- 
order and  confusiou,  the  battle  was  almost 
retrieved  by  a  body  of  Caledonians  stationed 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  (Mons  Grampitu)  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.    That  gallant  band, 
seeing  the  distress  of  their  countrymen,  de- 
scended by  a  compass  of  route,  with  the 
intention  of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  pur- 
suers ;  but  Agricola,  discovering  the  design, 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  his  resenM 
of  cavalry.    The  Caledonians,  nowise  dis- 
heartened, rallied  on  the  skirts  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  and,  wheeling  suddeuly  round, 
assailed  their  opponents,  and  threw  them 
into  temporary  disorder.    But  Agricoli 
coming  up  at  the  critical  moment,  rallied 
his  men,  and  directed  the  pursuit  to  be  con- 
tinued in  large  bodies.    A  complete  disper- 
sion of  the  Caledouiaus  ensued.    In  despair, 
after  this  signal  defeat,  they  slew  their  wi»« 
and  children,  to  save  them  from  slavery  and 
dishonour,  and  burned  their  houses  to  the 
ground.    From  that  moment,  the  country, 
for  a  great  extent  of  circumference,  became 
a  scene  of  universal  silence  and  desolation 
From  this  period  Galgacus  disappears  from 
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the  scene;  the  Roman  historians  of  the 
period  not  being  desirous  to  violate  or 
weaken  the  dramatic  effect  which  they  had 
j  imparted  to  his  deeds,  by  his  reappearance  in 
the  drama  of  future  military  exploits. 

After  his  victory,  Agricola  built  a  wall 
from  Solway  Frith,  on  the  western  coast,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  fortified  it  with  castles  and  ramparts,  to 
prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonian  tribes 
into  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  south.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  Cale- 
donians stormed  and  demolished  that  line, 
and  recovered  all  the  territory  which  had 
been  wrested  from  them  north  of  the  Tyne 
and  Solway.  Hadrian  ordered  (a.d.  121)  a 
stronger  rampart  to  be  raised  between  the 
Solway  Frith  and  the  German  Ocean.  But 
"  the  northern  barbarians,"  as  the  Romnns 
termed  the  Caledonian  tribes,  breaking 
through  the  barrier,  and  extending  their 
excursions  southwards,  the  Roman  pro- 
praetor of  Antoninus  Pius  (Lollius  Urbicus) 
drove  them  back,  and  resumed  the  old  line 
of  Agricola,  constructing  on  it  a  wall,  ex- 
tending about  thirty-oue  miles,  and  fortified 
with  towers  at  proper  intervals.  This  bar- 
'  rier  was  finished  a.d.  140,  and  is  still  po- 
1  pularly  remembered  under  the  appellation 
of  Gneme's  or  Graham's  Dyke,  from  the 
supposition  that  it  was  first  passed  by  a 
Scottish  warrior  of  that  name.  But  this 
barrier  was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
incursions  of  the  daring  Caledonians :  they 
broke  through  it,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country  which  lay  between  it  and  the  wall 
of  Hadrian.  To  restrain  their  ravages,  the 
Emperor  Severus  came  to  Britain  a.d.  207, 
and  repelling  the  enemy,  in  the  course  of  two 
years  built  a  stone  wall  twelve  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  thick,  fortified  with  towers,  castles, 
and  stations,  having  a  military  road,  com- 
municating  with  all  parts,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  paces  from  Hadrian's  wall,  and  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  From  this  time  the  men- 
tion of  the  Caledonians  disappears  from  the 
page  of  history,  so  imperfect  are  the  annals 
of  the  early  ages  of  British  history.  Their 
place  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  the  former  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  from  Ireland;  the  latter  were 
aboriginal  Britons,  who  had  retreated  north- 
wards to  escape  Roman  subjugation.  The 
Picts  inhabited  the  eastern  coasts  of  Cale- 
donia, from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  Caithness ; 
the  Scots,  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 

About  this  period  the  Roman  generals  in 
Britain,  availiug  themselves  of  the  disorgani- 
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sation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  capital,  oc- 
casioned by  the  dissensions  of  its  various  par- 
ties, and  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  sacred  territory,  began  to  aspire  to  the 
imperial  purple.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
caprices  of  the  Prsetorian  bands  and  the 
barbarian  soldiery,  they  cast  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  emperor,  and  declared  them- 
selves provincial  emperors.  The  soldiery 
were  not  loth  in  promoting  their  views. 
The  instances  in  which  they  chose  and  de- 
posed the  competitors  for  provincial  em- 
pire were  not  few ;  indeed  they  were  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  servile  imperial  historians  of 
Rome  described  Britain  as  an  island  fertile 
in  tyrants  ("insula  tyranorum  fertilu") 
Among  the  self-elected  British  provincial 
emperors  were  Albinus,  Carausius/Maximus, 
Marcus,  Gratian,  and  Constantius. 

During  these  contentions  for  empire,  ap- 
peared the  most  terrible  enemies  which 
Britain  as  yet  had  witnessed — the  Picts 
and  Scots,  and  the  Saxons. 

The  origin  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  has 
been  already  stated.    The  Saxons  were  a 
Gothic  or  Scythian  race,  who  were  then  said 
to  be  of  Teutonic  origin.    When  they  in- 
vaded Britain  they  cousisted  of  three  tribes 
— 1.  Jutes;  2.  Saxons;  and  3.  Angles, — 
who  all  passed  under  the  common  appella-  I 
tion,  sometimes  of  Saxons,  sometimes  of  : 
Angles, — all  using  the  same  language,  and  I 
governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs. 
The  Jutes  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
The  Angles  occupied  Schleswig,  in  Holstein, 
in  which  duchy  a  district  still  exists,  called 
Anglen.    The  Saxons  possessed  the  coun-  I  i 
tries  now  called  Westphalia,  Holland,  and  [ 
Belgium.    They  began  their  piratical  de-  • 
barkations  in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  ; 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
continued  there,  almost  without  interruption, 
till  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the 
island.    In  their  last  attempt  they  pene-  ; 
trated  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
attempted  to  plunder  London.    The  Scots  j 
and  Picts,  having  burst  through  the  wall  of  | 
Severus,  first  appeared  in  a.d.  364,  during  I 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tino.   Again,  in  the  year  367,  while  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens  were  emperors,  they  in-  j 
vaded  Britain,  and  advanced  to  London,  \ 
which  they  stormed  and  plundered,  and 
carried  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  causes  of  these  national  calamities 
were  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  once 
warlike  Britons,  it  being  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  allow  the  use  of  arms  to 
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provincial* ;  and  that  the  British  youth  had, 
for  the  lust  century  and  a-half,  been  drafted 
off  to  recruit  the  armies  of  imperial  Rome, 
in  her  resistance  against  the  barbarians  who 
were  vigorously  pressing  forward  on  her 
frontiers.  So  great  had  been  that  drain, 
that  even  at  the  present  time,  twenty-three 
cohorts  of  British  auxiliaries  were  serving  in 
the  Roman  ranks  in  Africa,  where  their 
conduct  was  so  conspicuous,  that  they  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  "  The  Invincible*." 

The  majesty  of  imperial  Rome  being  now 
about  to  depart,  the  empire  assailed  on  all 
aides,  and  the  world  no  longer  disposed  to 
crouch  in  submission  before  her  (Attila  with 
his  Goths  proving  a  more  terrible  enemy 
than  Alaric  with  his  Huns),  the  remaining 
legions  were  recalled,  a.d.  409,  by  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 
Britain,  being  thus  left  defenceless,  the  bar- 
barians—Goths, Vandals,  and  Saxons, — 


pushing  their  conquests  through  Gaul  and 
Armorica  (Bretagne  or  Britanv),  invaded 
Britain.  To  repel  this  invasion,  the  Britons, 
reminded  in  the  songs  of  their  bards  of  thf 
gallant  resistance  of  their  ancestors,  armed 
themselves,  deposed  the  imperial  magistrates, 
and  proclaimed  their  independence.*  The 
interval  between  the  emancipation  of  the 
island  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  was 
occupied  in  civil  warfare  and  the  contests  of 
ambitious  partisans,  in  which  clusters  of 
regal  chiefs — as  kings  of  Cornwall,  Kent, 
Glastonbury,  Deira,  Bernicia,  &c. — figure  in 
mutual  conflicts,  and  spread  devastation  over 
the  island,  which  had  been  for  three  cen- 
turies the  seat  of  Roman  civilisation  and 
refinement ;  and  it  is  to  that  cause  that  the 
temples,  theatres,  courts,  market-place*, 
public  baths,  &c.,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  have  disappeared,  and  of 
which  only  vestiges  occasionally  appear. 


THE  SAXON,  DANISH,  AND  NORMAN  WARS  IN  ENGLAND. 


freed  themselves  from  Roman  domination; 
but,  by  their  own  intestine  commotions,  had 
almost  obliterated  and  effaced  the  impress 
of  civilisation  and  refinement  which  Roman 
literature  and  science  had  imparted  to  the 
native  character.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
the  Angles  or  Saxons  began  to  assume  a 
dominating  influence  in  Britain. 

The  Picts  and  Scots  having  broken 
through  Sevems's  wall,  entered  England 
and  committed  dreadful  ravages.  At  this 
time  (a.d.  4*9),  Heugist  and  Horaa,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  the  god  Woden, 
were  cruising  in  the  British  Channel  with 
an  Angle  or  Saxon  squadron  of  three  ship*. 
Vortigern,  the  King  of  Dumnouium,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  chiefs* 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Saxon  commanders 
tu  solicit  their  aid  against  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  who  had  now  pushed  their  ravages  as 
far  as  Stamford.  The  Britons  and  Saxons 
marched  agaiust  them ;  and  near  that  town 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  so  com- 
plete a  victory  obtained,  that  the  Picts  and 
Scots  were  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately 
to  Scotland.    From  this  event  to  the  end 


When  the  Saxons  and  Danes  first  emerged 
from  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia, it  was  in  the  character  of  pirates. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the 
petty  chiefs  among  whom  the  territories 
of  that  part  of  the  European  continent  was 
divided,  bequeathed  their  patrimouies  to 
their  eldest  sons,  and  dispatched  their 
younger  children  to  establish  kingdoms  on 
the  waves,  and  wield  their  sceptres,  as  sea- 
kinga  or  aquatic  sovereigns,  amid  the  turbu- 
lent waters  of  the  ocean.  During  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  whole 
swarms  of  their  barks  or  canoes  braved  the 
storms  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean, — 
swept  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
even  filled  tho  heart  of  Rome  itself  with 
dismay. 

It  is  memorable  that,  for  half  a  century — 
namely,  from  the  departure  of  tho  Romans 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Augles  or  Saxons, 
under  Ilengist  and  Horsa, — the  pages  of 
English  historians  are  as  barren  of  events 
as  if  that  period  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
womb  of  time.  But  great  events  had  taken 
place  during  that  period :  the  Britons  had 

•  The  ancient  chronicler,  Gilda*  (and  his  story  has 
been  adopted  by  hi*  copyist,  Bade),  ha*  represented  ing 

the  Britons  as  applying  to  -ditias,  the  Roman  pro-  UtUo  doubt,  however,  that  this  piteous 
consul  of  Gaul,  in  an  address  piteously  entitled   is  the  imaginative  antithetical  composition  of  tb» 
"Groans  of  the  Britons,"  and  expre.ised  in  the  fol-  !  chronicler; — as  are  the  speeches  which  Livy, Tstiw*. 
lowing  terms :— "  The  barbarian*  cha«c  ns  into  the   Sallnst,  and  other  ancient  historians,  put  into  tie 
tea ;  the  sea  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians ;  |  mouths  of  their  heroes. 
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we  have  only  the  hard  chance  left  us,  of  prriib- 
by  the  sword  or  by  the  waves."  There  is  t»t 
i  doubt,  however,  that  this  piteous 
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of  the  sixth  century,  history  is  silent  re- 
specting these;  northern  people. 

This  object  being  accomplished,  the 
Saxon  adventurers  began  to  contemplate 
a  permanent  settlement.  They  persuaded 
;  the  Britons  to  send  for  a  reinforcement  of 
their  countrymen,  as  n  security  against 
future  incursions.  Some  5,000  fresh  ad- 
venturers arrived,  with  whom  came  llowcna, 
the  daughter  of  Hcngist ;  who  having  pro- 
moted a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Row- 
enn  and  Yortigern,  was  invested  by  his 
father-in-law  with  the  lordship  of  Keut  and 
Thanet.  The  pirate  having  now  secured 
a  maritime  territory,  and  being  possessed 
of  the  door  of  the  kingdom  for  the  froe 

|    admission  of  his  adherents,  entered  iiito  au 
alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots  to  assist 
him  in  his  designs  of  usurpation.    A  long 
and  fierce  war  ensued,  in  which  many  bloody 
battles  were  fought  with  alternate  success, 
lu  the  seventh  year  after  his  arrival,  the 
battle  of  Crayford,  fought  a.d.  457,  cstab- 
;     lished  Hengist's  power  as  King  of  Kent. 
The  success  of  Ilengist  excited  the  avidity 
of  other  Norsemen,*  who  at  different  times, 
and  under  different  leaders,  flocked  over  in 
multitudes.    A  long  succession  of  battles 
were  fought  before  the  several  Saxon  king- 
doms, termed  the  Heptarchy  ,f  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  comprehended  all  the  south  and 
cast  coasts  of  Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.     The  native  Britons,  to 
escape  the   Saxon  swords,   had   fled  to 

I  Armoricn    (Bretagne  or  Britauy),  or  to 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  North  and  South 

'  Wales,  where  they  sought  security  in  the 
forests  and  mouutains.J     In  the  course 

*  The  Norsemen,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise 
termed,  the  Northmen,  were  the  people  who  inha- 
bited Scandinavia — namely,  Denmark,  Bweden,  and 
the  countries  round  the  Baltic  The  Saxons  and 
Normans  were  of  the  tame  stock,  and  spoke  the  same 
language. 

f  A  distir.gui*hed  British  historian,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Rudbornc 
(Jiitt.  Major.  Winto.  Anglue  Sacra),  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  the  generality  of  ancient  annalists  and 
modern  historians,  that  the  term  Heptarchy  is  erro- 
neous and  that  tho  correct  term  is  Octarchy.  The 
word  Heptarchy,  he  says,  came  to  be  used  from  the 
habit  of  mentioning  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and 
Hernicia  under  the  appellation   of  Northumbrian 
But  though  they  were  at  times  united  under  one 
sovereign,  as  they  became  consolidated,  Essex,  Kent, 
or  Sussex  ceased  to  be  separate  and  independent 
kingdoms.    When  all  the  kingdoms  were  settled, 
thev  formed  an  Octarchy.   Ella,  supporting  his  in- 
vasion in  Sussex  like  'Hengut  in  Kent,  made  a 
Saxon  Duarchy  before  the  year  500.   When  Cerdio 
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of  these  contests,  the  name  of  the  British 
hero,  Arthur,  is  pre-eminent,  but  is  cele- 
brated iu  so  romantic  strains  in  the  imagi- 
native panegyrics  of  British  bards  and  miu- 
strcls,  that  by  some  authors  he  is  supposed 
to  havo  been  a  mythological  personage.  So 
fictitious  a  glory  was  thrown  round  his 
memory,  that  it  was  said  he  had  not  died  a 
natural  death,  but  had  withdrawn  from  the 
world  into  some  magical  region,  from 
which,  at  a  propitious  crisis,  he  was  to  re- 
appear and  lead  the  Cimbri  in  triumph 
through  the  land.  The  doubt  as  to  his  ex- 
istence was  cleared  up  in  the  year  1189, 
when  his  body  was  discovered  at  Glaston- 
bury. The  civil  contests  and  broils  of  the 
Saxon  kings  during  the  Heptarchy  are  too 
insignificant  to  require  detail :  they  are  well 
depietod  by  Hume: — "The  skirmishes  of 
kites  and  crows  as  much  merit  a  particular 
narrative  as  the  confused  transactions  and 
battles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  A  melan- 
choly picturo  of  the  state  of  England  at 
this  time,  may  be  formed  from  tho  fate  of 
fourteen  Northumbrian  kings  during  the 
course  of  a  single  century.  Of  these  puppets 
of  sovereignty,  six  were  slaughtered  by  their 
relatives  or  competitors,  and  five  were  de- 
posed by  their  subjects ;  two  shaved  their 
heads  and  retired  to  a  cloister ;  only  one  of 
the  whole  number  died  a  king." 

Happily,  however,  for  the  existence  of 
England  and  the  English,  as  a  nation  and  a 
people,  this  principle  of  national  disunion 
was  destroyed  by  the  union  of  the  Heptarchy 
under  one  head.  Wessex,  in  the  course  of 
its  manifold  mutations,  had  two  pretenders 
to  the  crown ;  and  Egbert,  one  of  the 
claimants,  being  defeated,  fled  to  the  court 

erected  the  state-  of  Wesaex,  in  619,  a  Triarchy  ap- 
peared ;  East  Anglia  made  it  a  Tetrarchy,  Essex  a. 
Pentarchy.  The  success  of  Ida,  after  647,  hating 
established  a  sovereignty  of  Angles  in  Bernicia,  that 
island  became  an  Kxarchy.  When  the  northern 
Ella  penetrated,  in  660,  northward  of  the  Tees,  his 
kingdom  of  Deira  produced  a  Heptarchy.  In  68(3, 
the  Angles  branching  from  Deira  into  the  regions 
south  of  the  Number,  the  state  of  Mercia  com- 
pleted an  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy. 

t.  The  British  writers  assign  as  the  cause  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  Saxons  entered  England,  the 
love  with  which  Vortigern  was  seized  for  llowena, 
the  daughter  of  Hengut.  The  same  historians  add, 
that  Vortigern,  being  restored  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Vortimer,  accepted  of  a  banquet 
from  Hen  gist  at  Btonehenge,  at  which  Hengist 
treacherously  slaughtered  300  of  Vortigern's  nobility, 
and  seined  the  king.  But  these  stories  seem  to  have 
been  invented,  as  a  palliation  of  the  feeble  resistance 
made  by  the  Britons  against  th»i*  6a*  on  rulers,— 
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of  Charlemacrne,  where  he  found  a  cordia' 
welcome.  The  English  prince  remained  in 
this  exile  fourteen  years,  during  which  he 
acquired  those  high  accomplishments  which 
afterwards  distinguished  him  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman  j  and  on  the  death  of 
Brithric,  his  successful  rival,  he  returned  to 
Wessex,  where  he  was  received  with  uni- 
versal welcome.  He  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  King  of  Mercia,  whom  he  signally  de- 
feated, and  annexed  the  whole  of  Mercia 
to  his  own  dominions.  He  then  invaded 
Northumbria,  at  this  time  helpless  from 
the  anarchy  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
Having  effected  an  easy  conquest,  he  en- 
rolled the  inhabitants  as  his  subjects.  This 
event  happened  a.d.  825 ;  and  shortly  after, 
the  sway  of  Egbert  extended  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cornwall  southward  to  the 
shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  north- 
ward to  the  Tweed.  It  was  in  a  happy 
hour  for  England  that  this  union  of  the 
Heptarchy  took  place ;  for  now  a  new  enemy 
appeared  to  task  the  united  energies  of  the 
country.  This  enemy  was  the  Danes,  whose 
first  appearance  on  the  shores  of  England  was 
in  a.d.  787 ;  but  they  were  easily  repulsed. 
This  event  was,  however,  the  prelude  of 
more  terrible  visitations.  In  a.d.  832,  they 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which  having 
plundered,  they  withdrew,  fn  the  following 
year  they  returned  in  greater  numbers ;  and 
though  they  were  again  driven  to  their 
ships,  it  was  not  until  they  had  given  such 
proofs  of  their  valour  as  dismayed  the 
English.  Their  pertinacity  was  equal  to 
their  valour:  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  they  ad- 
vanced (a.d.  835)  to  Hengsdown-hill,  where 
they  were  encountered  by  Egbert,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Egbert  dying 
soon  after,  they  renewed  their  visits,  sailed 
up  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  and 
plundered  London,  Rochester,  and  Canter- 
bury. After  several  sanguinary  repulses, 
however,  the  invaders  were  again  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  their  ships.  But  such 
had  been  their  ferocity  and  unsparing 
havoc,  that,  under  the  appreheusion  of  their 
return,  the  Wednesday  of  every  week  was 
appointed  as  a  day  of  prayer  throughout 
Britain,  that  the  nation  might  deprecate 
the  judgment  of  a  Danish  invasion. 

These  ferocious  marauders  having  at 
length  secured  the  Isle  of  Thanet  as  their 
winter  quarters,  with  the  return  of  every 
spring  they  sent  out  their  hordes  in  all 
directions,  their  route  being  traceable  by  the 
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smoking  ruins  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  victims  of  their 
barbarity.  Thus  Northumbria  was  con- 
quered, and  York  colonised.  In  a.d.  87], 
East  Anglia  became  a  Danish  province, 
under  Guthrum ;  and  in  a.d.  875,  the 
whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  territories  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  except 
the  districts  on  the  south  of  the  Thames  mi 
the  north  of  the  Tyne ;  the  fortified  camps 
were,  at  the  same  time,  continually  extend- 
ing and  advancing,  while  the  resistance  of 
the  Britons  became  daily  feebler  and  feebler, 
until  they  were  driven  into  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  and  were  indebted  for  protection 
there  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the 
country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ravages  and  deso- 
lations, Alfred  (surnamed  the  Great)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  royal  authority  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex.  But  by  this  time  that 
kingdom  was  only  a  mockery  of  kingship, 
and  threatening  ruin  to  him  who  assumed 
it.  The  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria  had  seceded  from  the  national  alliance; 
and  only  the  state  of  Wessex,  already  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  and  menaced  with, 
destruction,  preserved  its  independence. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  Alfred 
defeated  Guthrum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Danish  chieftains,  at  Athandun  (Slaugh- 
terford),  near  the  Avon,  and  captured  that 
chieftain.  The  wise  policy  of  Alfred,  on 
this  event,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  He 
did  not  reduce  to  despair  an  enemj  vho 
might  have  defied  his  efforts.  Contem- 
plating a  fusion  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
aud  thus  harmonising  them,  he  assigned  to 
the  Danes  the  eastern  part  of  the  island— 
namely,  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed,  on  condi- 
tion that  Guthrum  and  his  followers  should 
embrace  Christianity,  and  assimilate  their 
laws  to  those  of  the  Saxons.  The  territory 
thus  ceded  was  henceforth  called  the  Da*- 
lagh,  and  its  inhabitants  became  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  people. 

Though  Alfred  had  thus  rescued  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom,  the  rest  of  Britain  was  still 
exposed  to  successive  incursions  of  hosts  of 
marauding  Danes,  who  iufested  the  shores 
and  rivers  of  the  island.  In  879  a.d.,  the 
year  after  Guthrum's  treaty,  a  host  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  and  wintered 
at  Fulham.  The  marauders,  however,  were 
at  length  driven  back  to  their  ships.  A 
few  years  of  intermission  from  their  ravss^ 
followed.    But  in  tho  year  893  a.d.,  » 
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powerful  body  landed  near  Romney  Marsh, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  body  entered 
the  Thames,  both  expeditions  being  under 
the  command  of  Hastings,  one  of  their  most 
renowned  leaders;  while  other  squadrons 
menaced  the  coast  of  Britain  at  different 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  and 
dividing  the  forces  of  the  Britons.  To  add 
to  the  calamity,  the  Danelagh  joined  the 
marauders.  It  was  in  the  campaign  of  the 
three  ensuing  years  that  Alfred's  military 
and  civil  genius  shone  with  the  greatest 
lustre.  The  marauders  now  finding  that 
they  were  likely  to  possess  no  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Britain,  except  as  a  place  of 
burial,  took  to  their  ships,  and  crossed  over 
to  Normandy,  a.o.  897. 

Thus  Britain,  which  had  almost  fallen  a 
rey  to  its  merciless  marauders,  was  freed 
y  Alfred's  energy  and  patriotism;  and 
such  was  the  wholesome  terror  which  his 
victories  produced,  that  Britain  was  un- 
molested during  his  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Edward,  they 
returned  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Severn, 
but  being  defented  with  great  slaughter, 
they  betook  themselves  to  their  shipping. 
During  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Edward  and  grandson  of 
Alfred,  a  fleet  of  615  ships,  bearing  a  mul- 
titude of  Danes,  Norwegians,  Irish,  and 
Picts,  under  Anlaff,  sailed  up  the  Humber. 
So  vast  was  the  multitude,  that  the  land 
seemed  obscured  with  the  shadow  of  the 
innumerable  hostile  banners.  Athelstau 
boldly  encountered  them ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  battle,  which  lasted  from 
sunrise  to  suuset,  was  long  cherished  in 
pompous  strains  of  eulogy  by  the  Saxon 
minstrelsy  and  its  chrouiclers  and  historians. 
The  confederates  were  defeated  with  im- 
mense loss,  and  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
were,  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Dane- 
lagh and  Wales.  Thus  Athelstan  had  the 
glory  of  effecting  the  reunion  of  Britain 
into  one  monarchy,  and  of  having  established 
what  has  since  been  called  England.  Some- 
times he  styled  himself  King  of  England, 
sometimes  King  of  Britain.  So  great  and 
magnanimous  was  the  grandson  of  Alfred 
reputed,  that  his  court  became  alternately 
a  seminary  and  a  sanctuary,  to  which  princes 
repaired  for  improvement,  or  fled  for  pro- 
tection. Unfortunately  for  England,  his 
reign  was  short.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  perhaps  have  secured  it  against  those 
calamities  which  soon  befel  it. 

For  thirty-nine  years  which  elapsed  be- 


tween the  death  of  Athelstan  and  that  of 
Edward  the  Martyr,  who  was  assassinated 
by  the  order  of  his  step-mother  Elfrida,  the 
chief  warfare  in  England  was  that  of  the 
church,  in  which  Dunstan,  commonly  called 
St.  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  figured  as 
the  principal  combatant.  But  this  domi- 
nance of  priestism  and  its  craft  was  fatally 
preparing  for  the  military  and  civil  degra- 
dation of  the  country.  During  that  evil 
and  pernicious  ascendancy  of  priests,  the 
country  was  drained  of  its  inhabitants  to 
enrich  the  church  :  the  wealthy  who  sought 
forgiveness  of  sin,  were  instructed  to  build 
monasteries;  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
to  give,  to  fill  them  by  their  superstitious 
devotions  and  observances.  This  monkish 
design  so  increased,  that  those  who  ought 
to  have  laboured  for  the  national  prosperity, 
and  been  prepared  in  the  hour  of  jeopardy 
for  the  national  defence,  sheltered  their 
sloth  and  cowardice  under  a  shaven  crowu 
and  a  monastic  frock.  Bede,  who  had  fore- 
seen the  evil  at  an  early  period,  predicted 
that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  enough  of 
soldiers  would  not  be  found,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  this  debasing  habit.  The  danger 
was  now  at  hand,  and  the  prophecy  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  Sixty-f  ive  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  invasion  of  the  Danish 
marauders.  Their  visitations  and  ravages 
were  again  to  be  renewed.  Sweyn,  a  Danish 
prince  who  had  been  banished  by  his  father, 
resolved  to  win,  in  lieu  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, a  kingdom  in  England.  In  981 
a.o.,  he  landed  at  the  head  of  a  large  force. 
One  armament  after  another  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  Sweyn.  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  and  his  pusillanimous  councillors, 
purchased  their  safety  and  the  departure  of 
the  Danes  with  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
silver.  Other  marauders  soon  followed,  and 
England  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
exhausted  by  fresh  imposts  of  Danegelt, 
which  such  a  system  required.  At  last,  in 
993  a.d.,  Sweyn,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  made  a  fresh  invasion, 
accompanied  by  Olave,  King  of  Denmark — 
the  one  sailing  up  the  Humber,  and  the 
other  the  Thames;  spreading  on  all  sides 
the  destructive  ravages  and  horrors  of  war : 
London  was  besieged  and  threatened  with 
total  destruction.  To  purchase  the  for- 
bearance and  relieve  themselves  from  the 
dire  havoc  of  the  two  arch-pirates,  the 
dispirited  Britons  paid  them  heavy  contri- 
butions. Again,  in  997  A.n.,  and  1001. 
fresh  invasions  were  made  and  bonght  off 
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with  payments  of  above  forty  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  silver.  In  the  mean- 
time, every  period,  whether  of  war  or  nego- 
tiation,  was  equally  filled  with  Danish 
atrocity  and  pillage. 

The  dishearteued  Britons  having  at  length 
exhausted  their  coffers,  and  wearied  heaven 
with  unavailing  prayers  and  penances,  de- 
termined to  obtain  their  deliverance  by  a 
sudden  and  universal  massacre  of  all  their 
merciless  eueuiies  throughout  the  laud.  To 
put  the  dreadful  resolution  into  execution, 
secret  orders  were  sent  to  the  principal  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  and  districts ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1002,  which  was  a 
great  Danish  festival,  the  Danes  were  sud- 
denly attacked  and  murdered  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex.  As  the  Danelagh  was 
too  strong,  and  the  native  Britons  in  it  too 
feeble  for  the  attempt,  it  escaped  the  dread- 
ful retribution. 

By  the  surviving  Danes,  the  cry  for  the 
retributive  justice  of  blood  was  wafted  to 
Denmark.  The  nation  arose  at  the  sum- 
mons. The  cause  being  deemed  a  sacred 
retribution,  an  armament  was  assembled, 
composed  of  the  whole  might  and  power  of 
the  kingdom ;  aud  it  set  sail  to  avenge  a 
deed  which  no  gold  and  silver  could  expiate. 
The  infuriated  enthusiasts  landed  unop- 
posed, and  swept  over  the  devoted  land  like 
a  hurricane  of  vengeauce  and  destruction. 
Their  bitterness  of  revenge  assumed  the 
frightful  appearance  of  gaiety.  In  all  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  they 
marched,  they  domanded  repasts  to  be  pre- 
pared and  served  by  the  inhabitantb ;  and 
when  the  revelry  was  over,  they  slew  their 
hosts  and  attendants,  and  fired  their  houses. 
For  two  years  this  frightful  devastation  con- 
tinued, until  tho  merciless  perpetrators, 
starved  out  by  the  famine  which  their  bar- 
barity had  occasioned,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  exhausted  country  en- 
joyed a  respite  of  two  years  from  the  ravages 
and  horrors  of  their  relentless  foes.  That 
respite,  however,  was  short.  In  1003, 100G, 
and  1011,  A.D.,  their  enemies  again  re- 
turned, and  were  not  disposed  to  cease 
their  ravages  and  desolations  until  they  had 
exacted  payment  of  eighty-four  pounds  of 
silver  from  their  intimidated  opponents. 

*  William,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  Ihe  bat- 
lard,  took,  when  he  found  himself  firmly  seated  on 
the  English  throne,  the  surname  of  the  Conqueror : 
a  term  whieh  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  subjuga- 
tion, but,  in  the  language  and  understanding  of  the 
age,  designated  ono  who  had  fought  and  obtained 
21  ?• 


At  length,  in  the  language  of  a  modern 
conqueror,  "  tho  pear  being  ripe,"  Swoyn 
and  his  piratical  band  returned,  not  for  s 
renewed  bribe  of  money  as  a  propitiation  of 
English  cowardice,  but  to  seise  the  country 
of  those  who  had  not  sufficient  patriotism 
and  spirit  for  its  protection  and  defence. 
His  course  was  a  triumphant  march  rather 
than  a  conquest ;  every  town  and  province 
submittod  on  his  approach ;  while  Ethelred, 
"  that  wretched  pageant  of  a  king,"  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  oourt  of  hit 
father-in-law,  duke  Richard  of  Normandy. 
In  1013,  the  throne  being  vacant,  and  no 
competitor  for  it,  Sweyn  was  proclaimed,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  thanes  and  tho  people, 
King  of  England.    But  that  fortunate  ma- 
rauder had  but  a  fleeting  enjoyment  of 
his  prize — ouly  a  few  days  :  he  died ;  but  his 
conquests  fell  into  the  more  able  hands  uf 
his  son  and  successor,  Canute.    But,  creu 
in  this  extremity,  English  courage  was  nut 
extinguished — it  rallied  for  a  dying  struggle; 
incited,  or  rather  dragged  iuto  the  field,  by 
Edmund  Ironside,  au  illegitimate  son  oi 
Ethelred,  and  in  whom  the  mighty  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  Alfred  seems  to  have 
been  revived.    But  although  Irouside  dis- 
played surpassing  valour  and  military  skill, 
the  fate  of  England  was  beyond  the  retrieval 
of  a  single  hero — so  degenerate  had  the 
national  character  become  by  luxury  and 
aversion  to  warfare ;  but,  after  several  vic- 
tories, Edmuud  agreed  to  his  rival's  proposal 
to  divide  the  country  between  them,  Ed- 
mund having  the  northern  portion  for  bis 
share,  and  Canute  the  southern.  Edmund 
having  survived  the  treaty  only  two  months, 
Canute  became  sole  monarch  of  England, 
A.n.  1017.   Canute  dying  in  1035  a.o.,  was 
succeeded  successively  by  his  sons  Harold 
and  Hardioanutej  after  whom,  the  English 
dynasty  was  restored  by  the  accession  of 
Edward  tho  Confessor,  the  son  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready.    By  the  accession  of  this 
prince,  England  was  doomed  to  undergo  s 
repetition  of  all  the  horrors  and  devastations 
it  had  experienced  under  the  Saxons  and 
Danes ;  for  to  him  and  his  measures,  the 
chief  causes  of  Norman  conquest*  as  it  has 
been  improperly  termed,  arc  attributable. 
Edward  had  passed  his  youthful  yean 

hi*  right  j  and  in  this  acceptation  it  was  assumed  b; 
William,  who  professed  not  to  owe  his  crown  to  lb: 
power  of  his  arms,  but  to  the  nomination  of  Edvsrd 
the  Confessor,  and  the  free  choice  of  the  R»gl«ss 
people.  What  we  call  purekate,  perqoisitio,  t*» 
feudists  cull  conuuesl,  conuusestus,  or  conquni^ 
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abroad,  in  the  court  of  his  kinsman  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.     Having  acquired 

i  both  denoting  any  meant  of  acquiring  an  estate  out 
of  the  common  course  of  inheritance.    This  it  dill 
the  proper  phrase  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  was 
among  tht  Norman  jurists,  who  styled  the  first  pur- 
chaser (that  is,  he  who  brought  the  estate  into  the 
family  which  then  owned  it)  the  conqueror,  or  con. 
quereur,  whieh  seems  to  be  all  that  was  meant  by 
the  appellation  which  was  given  to  William  the 
Norman,  when  his  manner  of  ascending  the  throne 
,     of  England  was,  in  his  own  and  his  successor's  char- 
ters, and  by  the  historian*  of  the  time,  entitled  con- 
quieslus,  and  himself  conquastor,  or  eonquisitort 
signifying  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who 
acquired  the  crown  of  England,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  all  future  claims  by  descent  must  be  de- 
rived i  though  now,  from  our  disuse  of  the  feudal 
sense  of  this  word,  together  with  the  recollection  of 
I  i  bis  forcible  method  of  acquisition,  we  are  apt  to 
annex  the  idea  of  victory  to  his  name  of  conquest  or 
l  I  eonquisition ;  a  title  which,  however  just  with  re- 
j  '  gara  to  the  crown,  the  conqueror  never  pretended  to 
with  regard  to  the  realm  of  England,  nor,  in  fact, 
;  |  ever  had."    This  opinion,  that  William  did  not  ae- 
|  quire  tha  kingdom  of  England  jure  belli,  is  main- 
I  tained  by  nuraorous  authors  of  great  authoritv  and 
|  credit   The  chief  of  them  ore  Spelman,  in  his  Gloa- 
tary ;  Selden,  in  his  History  of  Tithes ;  Dugrdule,  in 
his  Antiquities :  Lord  Littleton,  in  his  History  of 
the  Life  of  Henry  II.;  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his 
Ilittory  of  ihe  Common  Law  /  Sir  Martin  Wright, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Tenures ;  Bacon, 
in  his  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government : 
Taylor,  in  his  Hittory  of  Qoternment ;  Dr.  Ducarel, 
j  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities ;  Dr.  Sullivan,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Ixtwi  and  Constitution  of  Eng- 
\  land ;  Millar,  in  his  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government:  Cook,  in  his  Argument  ton  Ant'inor- 
j  manicum  ;  and  Wilkins,  in  his  Anglo- Saxtm  Lawt. 
'  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  these  learned  and 
I  ingenious  writers,  it  appears  evident  that  William, 
by  his  victory  at  Hasting*,  did  not  achieve  a  con- 
quest over  tha  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England,  but  only  over  the  person  of 
Harold.    Nathaniel  Bacon,  in  his  Historical  View 
,  of  the  English  Government,  says,  that  he  remembers 
judge*  on  the  bench  interrupting  advocates  who 
called  William  the  Conqueror.    Conquestus  id  quod 
a  parentibus  non  accept um,  sed  laborc  pretio  vel 
parsimonia  coraparatum  possidentis.   Hinc.  Ouliel.  I. 
conquestor  dicitur  quia  Angliam  conquisivit,  i.e.  ac- 
quisivit  (purchased):  non  quod  snbegit.  Rpelm. 
Qlttts.,ju\.  v.,  Conquestus.  See  also  Skene  de  Verhor. 
Sign.,  where  the  word  conqussstor  is  proved  to  sig- 
nify, according  to  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  times, 
an  acquirer,  in  contradistinction  to  a  person  who  in- 
herits  by  lineal  descent.     "William,"  aavs  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  his  Hutory  of  the  Life  of  Henry  II., 
"  waa  so  far  from  grounding  his  own  title  to  the 
crown  upon  a  supposed  right  of  conquest,  that  he 
need  his  utmost  endeavours  to  establish  the  notion 
of  hia  being  heir  to  King  Edward  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  monarch.   The  English  nobles  and  | 
prelates,  who  had  reconciled  themselves  to  him,  and 
the  chief  citizens  of  London,  adopting  this  notion, 
entreated  him  to  be  crowned  without  delay,  which, 
at  first,  he  seemed  to  decline,  objecting  that  peace 
was  not  yet  settled,  and  declaring  that  he  desired  I 
the   tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  more  than  the  t 


there  a  predilection  for  the  dress,  habit*, 
and  language  of  the  country,  when  he 


J  crown — words  very  different  from  the  language  of  a 
conqueror.  But  considering  afterwards  that,  in 
consequence  of  being  crowned  king,  all  persons 
would  be  more  afraid  of  rebelling  against  him,  and 
more  easily  crushed  if  they  did,  ne  yielded  to  the 
importunities  of  the  English  and  Normans,  and  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Christmas-dav 
of  the  year  10(36,  not  without  the  appearance  and 
form  of  an  election,  or  free  acknowledgment  of  his 
claim :  for  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop 
of  Constance,  who  officiated  in  the  ceremony, 
separately  demanded  of  the  nobility,  prelates,  and 
people  of  both  nations  who  were  present  assisting, 
whetlwr  they  consented  that  he  thould  reign  over 
t/iem  f  and  with  joyful  acclamations  they  answered 
that  they  did."  With  regard  to  William's  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  we  have  also 
the  testimony  of  Ingulphus,  William  of  Poicticrs, 
William  Uemeticensis,  and  Odsricus  Vitalis,  who 
were  all  of  them  his  contemporaries.  These  authors 
inform  us,  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Laws  and  Constitution  of  England,  that  King  Ed- 
ward aent  Harold  into  Normandy  to  assure  Duke 
William  of  his  having  destined  him  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  England,  a  destination  which 
he  had  before  intimated  to  him,  by  Robert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  national  council. 
And  of  this  circumstance  there  remains  a  very  curious 
and  decisive  confirmation.  It  is  a  tapestry  formerly 
kept  in  the  cathedral  (but  now  retained  in  the  town 
hall)  of  Bayeux,  in  which  Harold  is  represented  on 
his  embassy,  to  intimate  the  succession  of  William 
to  the  English  throne  by  the  destination  of  Edward. 
An  accurate  description  of  this  curious  piece  of  his* 
torical  needlework,  is  given  from  Mr.  Smart  Le- 
thieullier,  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  elegant  work  enti- 
tled Anglo-Norman  Antiquities.  The  doctor's  words 
are : — "  Here  (namely  at  Bayeux)  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  famous  historical  piece  of  furni- 
ture which,  with  great  exactness,  though  in  bar- 
barous needlework,  represents  the  histories  of 
Harold  King  of  England,  and  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  quite  from  the  embassy  of  the  former 
to  Duke  William,  at  the  command  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  down  to  his  overthrow  and  death,  at  the 
battle  fought  near  Hastings;  in  which,  as  appears 
by  the  Latin  inscription,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux, 
half-brother  to  the  Conqueror,  fought  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  and  behaved  very  manfully.  The  ground  of 
this  piece  of  work  which  is  extremely  valuable,  as  pre- 
serving the  taste  of  those  times  in  designs  of  this 
sort,  is  a  white  linen  cloth,  or  canvas,  1  foot  11 
inches  in  depth,  and  212  feet  in  length.  The  figures 
of  men,  horses,  &c,  &c,  are  in  their  proper  colours, 
worked  in  the  manner  of  samplers,  in  worsted,  and 
of  a  style  not  unlike  what  we  see  upon  china  and 
japan  ware ;  those  of  men,  more  particularly,  being 
without  the  least  symmetry  or  proportion.  There 
is  a  received  tradition,  that  Queen  Matilda,  wifo  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  wove 
this  tapestry  with  their  own  hands.  It  is  annually 
hung  up  on  St  John's  day,  and  goes  exactly  round  the 
nave  of  the  church,  where  it  continues  eight  days. 
At  all  other  times  it  is  carefully  kept  locked  up  in  a 
strong  wainscot  press."  See  also  the  19th  volume 
of  the  Archaologia,  for  a  description  and  defence  of 
the  early  antiquity  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Tha 
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ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  not 
only  retained  those  peculiarities,  but  in- 

sketchea  of  the  first  portion  of  the  needlework, 
representing  the  embassy  of  Harold,  are  worn  dirty, 
and  the  last  five  feet  of  the  roll  are  in  a  more  de- 
cayed and  imperfect  state  than  the  first  portion ;  the 
stitches  of  the  work  consist  of  threads  laid  side  by 
side,  and  bound  down  at  interval*  by  cross  stitches 
or  fastenings.  The  parts  intended  to  represent  flesh 
are  left  untouched  by  the  needle.  The  colours  arc 
generally  a  faded  or  bluish  green,  crimson,  and 
pink,  Both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  principal 
subject,  is  a  running  allegorical  ornament,  of  which 
the  chief  subjects  are  the  constellations  and  the 
symbols  of  agriculture  and  rural  occupation.  From 
these  and  other  concurring  facts  it  is  plain  that  Wil- 
liam did  not  pretend  to  acquire  anything  jure  belli : 
he  took  the  oath  which  had  been  prescribed  to  the 
Saxon  princes  j  he  received  the  crown  with  its  in- 
herent properties,  and  subject  to  the  laws ;  he  more- 
over confirmed  and  established  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor ;  and  soon  after  the  Conquest  the  charters  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  kings  were  pleaded  and  allowed. 
The  famous  records  of  Pinnenden  and  Sharbonne 
are,  among  others,  proofs  of  such  allowance.  He 
likewise  engaged  to  preserve  the  immunities  of  the 
church,  and  made  several  grants  and  charters  for 
restoring  the  lands  and  goods  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bishoprics  ana  abbeys ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  many  authorities,  that  he  never  pretended  any 
title  to  the  lands  of  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Harold.  He  held  the 
courts  de  more,  as  his  predecessors  had  done ;  and 
left  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  as  he  found  them, 
to  be  heard  and  determined  in  the  court  baron,  hun- 
dred, and  county  courts,  according  to  ancient  usage. 
Indeed  the  alteration  which  he  made,  so  far  from 
proving  his  right  of  conquest,  shows  the  contrary ; 
lor  the  law  which,  in  effect,  introduces  the  feudal 
laws,  runs  thus :  Statuimus  ut  omnes  liberi  homines 
feeder*  et  &a  cram  en  to  affirmant  quod,  intra  et  extra 
universum  regnum  Anglisc,  Willi  f.lmo  Suo  Domino 
fideles  esse  volunt,  &c.  The  terms  of  this  law  are 
absolutely  feudal  j  and,  as  Sir  Martin  Wright  takes 
notice  in  his  Tenure t,  the  manner  of  penning  it  is 
observable:  for  it  is  penned  as  if  the  king  were 
nearly  passive,  the  more  clearly  and  fully  to  express 
the  consent  of  the  commune  concilium  to  so  con- 
siderable an  alteration.  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Simeon  of  Durham,  R.  Horeden,  John  Bampton, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  Chronica  Chroni- 
eorum,  expressly  say,  that  William  made  personal 
oath  inviolably  to  observe  the  ancient  laws,  or,  as 
Malmesbury  states  tbem,  the  patritc  leges  of  the 
realm,  established  by  his  predecessors,  the  kings  of 
England,  and  especially  those  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. And  W.  Lombard  cites  this  as  one  of  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror :  u  This  also  we  com- 
mand, that  all  men  have  and  keep  the  laws  of  King 
Edward,  with  the  additions  we  have  made  to  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  Englishmen."  Ingulphus,  his  secre- 
tary, says,  "  that  he,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
proclaimed  that  the  lawa  of  Ring  Edward  should  be 
perpetual,  authentic,  and  be  observed  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  as  such  he  com. 
mended  them  to  his  justices."  From  a  manuscript 
entitled  1M  Oettit  Anglorum  we  learn,  that  at  a 
parliament  of  London,  4  William  1.,  the  lawyers 
also  present,  that  the  king  might  hear  their  laws, 
be  established  Su  Edwards  laws,  they  being  for- 
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undated  his  court  with  a  throng  of  Norma* 
favourites,  who  soon  usurped  every  office  of 

merly  used  in  King  Edgar's  time.  Mention  is  ik 
made  in  the  same  tract  of  the  twelve  men  skilled  it 
the  laws,  rights,  and  customs,  whom  he  sumnoud 
out  of  every  county,  that  he  might  learn  from  thra 
the  state  of  their  laws.  And  the  same  is  menUoatd  h 
the  Chronicle  of  Litchfield,  and  by  Hoveden  sad 
Selden ;  as  also  in  a  MS.  chronicle  found  with  'At 
book  of  Eli,  in  Cotton's  Library.  Doomsdar-boo* 
also  contains  sufficient  evidence  to  this  point;  u 
from  its  contents  we  find  the  eustoma  of  tie  Sum 
Edward  transmitted  and  secured  to  the  people  tl 
this  country  by  William.  Among  eighty-one  chap- 
ters of  William's  laws,  fifty  consist  of  the  Succ 
laws  confirmed  by  him.  His  prudence  and  polities! 
wisdom  suggested  the  policy  of  these  measure* :  ill 
his  changes  being  in  the  strictest  sense  personal,  sot 
national ;  and  to  this  cause  is  attributable  the  secsriir 
with  which  the  crown  descended  to  his  suceeuon 
Neither  did  William  ever  surname  himself  the  CV 
qxieror,  nor  was  he  so  called  in  his  lifetime,  » 
appears  by  all  the  letters  patent  and  deeds  which  i: 
made,  wherein  he  is  called  Gu Helmut  rex,  dux.  At, 
never  conquattor ;  and  our  ancient  historian!  gitf 
him  the  same  titles,  and  not  that  of  conqueror,  h 
the  title  of  Newbrigensis'  book  he  is  surnamed  Wil- 
liam the  Bastard.  Malmesbury  calls  him  WiUrnn 
the  First;  Hoveden,  William  the  Elder;  Adaa  it 
Mvrimuth  and  Volateran  say,  that  he  claimed  tv 
crown  as  successor  and  adopted  heir  to  Edward  it* 
Confessor,  who  was  his  uncle.  And  Geroeticeosiv 
Walsingham,  Huntingdon,  Ingulphus,  Paris,  Pi*. 
Wendover,  Caxton,  Gisbom,  and  others  of  our  coca- 
tryroen,  agree  in  that  opinion.  The  ancient  c~i< 
of  William  also  corroborate  the  same  circumstance. 
In  his  charter  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  he  tei> 
forth  his  own  title  to  the  crown  thus  :  Bentfew  «*- 
cettionu  cognati  me  et  glorioti  regie  EdtcardL  la 
his  second  charter  to  this  same  body,  dated  anno  U 
of  his  reign,  the  expression  is — "  In  honour  of  Rint 
Edward,  who  made  me  his  heir,  and  adopted  mt 
rule  over  this  nation."  In  the  MS.  of  his  chsrtt. 
dated  1088,  of  the  liberties  of  St.  Martins  tke 
Great,  are  these  words :  "  In  example  of  Moses, 
built  the  tabernacle,  and  of  Solomon,  who  built  t* 
temple,  Ego  Gulielmut  Dei  ditpoeitione  et  tvusnt- 
guinitatu  kareditate.  Anglorum  Batilev*,"  &:c.  Who 
all  these  facta  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  af- 
prehpnded,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Hume  (who,  group- 
ing his  opinion,  as  do  also  Wilkins  and  Bradv,  oo  tin 
|  testimonies  of  some  monkish  writers,  strongly  allo- 
cates the  other  side  of  the  question),  that  no  resm- 
able  man  will  be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurriar. 
and  undoubted  testimony,  that  the  Norman  attun^ 
tion  of  the  sovereign  power  was  not  the  result  a 
conquest  by  war  and  arms,  but  a  succession  by  tlx 
destination  of  Edward.  And  oo  objection  can  br 
made  to  this  supposition  (as  Matthew  Paris  b»l 
that  the  Confessors  power  of  bequeathing  the  tro»" 
and  changing  the  line  of  succession  was  void.  * 
being  made  without  the  consent  of  the  general  cosa- 
cil  of  the  realm ;  for,  in  the  time  of  William,  tb 
law  was  taken  to  be,  that  a  kingdom  might  be  trans- 
ferred by  will.  Examples  also  occur  to  this  purjw* 
subsequent  to  his  time.  He  himself  gave,  by  !» 
will,  England  to  his  younger  son  William  Bafts- 
Stephen  claimed  by  the  will  of  Henry  1.  H«? 
VIII.  had  power,  bv  act  of  parliament, "to  order  tb> 
of  the  crown  as  he  pleased  by  will;  s»i 
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profit  and  authority  in  the  state,  the  church, 
and  the  army.  The  French  language  and 
the  costume  were  now,  to  the  great  dislike 
of  his  subjects,  the  predominant  fashion  of 
the  courtiers;  while  the  avarice  and  ex- 
tortion  of  the  domineering  strangers  became 
almost  as  insupportable  as  the  exactions 
and  tvranny  of  the  Danes  had  been.  A 
popular  champion,  however,  stepped  forth 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
who,  while  expressing  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  ably  promoted  his  own 
private  interests.  This  champion  ty&s  the 
Earl  of  Godwin,  who,  from  having  been  the 
son  of  a  cowherd,  had  become  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  noble  in  England,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  Edward,  by  his  good 
and  beautiful  daughter  Editha.  But  lovely 
and  amiable  as  Editha  was,  the  heartless 
Edward  could  not  be  induced  to  break  his 
monkish  vow  of  celibacy;  and  on  that  ac- 
I  count  the  hearty  wish  of  the  English 
to  see  a  descendant  of  the  Saxon  line  on  the 
throne  was  disappointed,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  was  the  anxious  con- 
sideration of  every  English  heart. 

While  the  popular  feeling  was  in  this 
state  of  agitation,  an  event  happened,  in 
a.d.  1051,  which  brought  it  to  a  crisis. 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  had 
married  Edward's  sister,  visited  his  brother- 
in-law  with  a  powerful  Norman  retinue; 
and  as  he  saw  French  and  Norman  prelates 
and  courtiers  predominating  throughout  the 
country,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
English  as  a  people  already  conquered. 
With  this  feeling  he  proposed  to  return  to 

the  lords  of  the  council,  in  Queen  Mary's  time, 
wrote  to  her,  that  the  Lady  Jane's  title  to  the  crown 
was  by  the  will  and  letters  of  Edward  V'L  Whether 
the  accession  of  William  it  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  real  conquest  by  force  of  arms,  unsupported 
by  any  other  circumstance,  would,  as  the  author  of 
the  Historical  View  of  th*  English  Constitution  ob- 
serves, be  a  frivolous  question,  were  it  not  for  the 
serious  and  important  consequences  which  have,  by 
some  authors,  been  connected  with  this  supposition. 
It  has  been  maintained,  that  if  William  conquered 
the  kingdom,  he  could  be  under  no  restraint  in 
modelling  the  government;  that  he,  accordingly, 
overturned  the  ancient  constitution,  and,  in  place  of 
that  moderate  system  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  Saxon  princes,  introduced  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  supposition  itself  is  no  less  remote  from  truth 
than  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  is  erroneous,  as  is 
evident  from  the  facta  above  enumerated:  in  cor- 
roboration of  which  it  may  be  added,  that  William 
took  the  same  oath  which  had  formerly  been  admin- 
istered to  the  Saxon  kings,  "  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  ancient  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ? 
to  which  there  was  added  a  particular  clause,  sug- 
gested by  the  peculiarity  of  the  existing  circura- 
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his  own  country,  and  when  he  came  near 
Dover,  he  armed  himself,  mounted  his  war- 
charger,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  mailed 
retinue,  galloped  into  the  town  in  the 
fashion  of  military  triumph.  His  followers 
proceeded  to  take  free  quarters  for  the 
night  by  ejecting  the  owners  from  the  best 
houses.  An  Englishman,  who  in  his 
resistance  was  wounded  by  a  Norman, 
armed  himself  and  slew  the  intruder.  A 
severe  contest  ensued  between  the  citizens 
and  the  Normans,  and  as  the  latter  came 
off  the  worst  in  the  fray,  Eustace  hurried 
to  the  king,  who  was  at  London,  to  com- 
plain of  the  indignity  he  had  sustained 
from  the  citizens  of  Dover.  As  the  town 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Godwin,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  king  to  perform  strict 
military  justice  on  the  insurgents ;  but  the 
earl  refused  compliance,  alleging  that  they 
were  condemned  unheard ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  Edward's  rage  for  his  disobe- 
dience, Godwin  took  up  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  English  against  the  strangers.  The 
consequence  was,  the  earl  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor,  and  his  immense  estates  and  high 
offices  were  doled  out  to  Norman  favourites. 
To  escape  vengeance,  the  earl,  with  his 
family,  fled  to  the  continent.  During  his 
exile,  Edward  invited  his  cousin  the  Duke 
of  Normandy*  to  England,  an  invitation 
which  William  gladly  accepted,  as  likely 
to  promote  his  hopes  of  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  and  which  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Norman  interests  in  the 
English  court  gave  him  flattering  hopes  of 
realising.    The  Norman  chroniclers  main* 

stances,  "that  he  would  distribute  justice  impar- 
tially between  his  English  and  his  Norman  subjects." 
At  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  England, 
Buonaparte  caused  the  Bayeux  relic  to  be  exhibited 
for  two  or  three  months  at  Paris,  and  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  seaport  towns  and  exhibited  on  the  stage,  to 
stimulate  the  French  army,  and  imply  to  the  French 
people  that  England  had  I 


•  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  the  famous  Rollo,  the  chief  of  one  of 
those  hordes  of  piratical  Danes  who,  in  the  middle 
centuries,  cruised  the  seas  in  quest  of  plunder,  and 
more  congenial  climates  than  their  own.  Rollo, 
with  his  marauders,  settled  in  Normandy ;  and  sen- 
sible of  the  effects  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Franks, 
adopted  not  only  the  dress  and  manners,  but  also 
the  language  and  religion  of  the  natives.  William 
was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  or  Her-levp,  the  daughter 
of  a  tanner,  near  Falaise.  The  word  Harlotta,  from 
the  Danish  compound  Her-leve  (the  much-beloved), 
waK  soon  applied  by  the  English,  in  their  hatred  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  bastard  and  his 
I  mans,  to  a  very  different  meaning, 
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,  tain,  that  daring  that  visit,  his  succession  to 
!  the  throne  was  secretly  ratified  by  the 
!  Confessor.  Soon  after  William's  return  to 
|  his  own  dominions,  Godwin  made  his  re- 
.  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son 
Harold,  whose  popular  qualifications  and 
splendid  victories  over  the  Welsh  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  English  people.  They 
,  were  ooth  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
;  Harold  determined  to  visit  Normandy  for 
i  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  liberation  of 
his  relatives,  who  were  detained  there  as 
hostages.  Being  wrecked  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sornrae,  in  Ponthieu,  he  was 
seized  by  the  lord  of  the  district  and 
thrown  into  prison,  for  the  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  usages  of  the  age,  of 
extorting  a  large  ransom  for  his  liberty. 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  no  sooner 
|  heard  of  the  circumstance  than  he  com- 
pelled the  Count  of  Ponthieu  to  release  his 
prisoner  and  forward  him  to  the  Norman 
court.  Having  Harold  now  in  his  power, 
he  determined  to  convert  his  misfortune  to 
his  own  advantage.  For  this  purpose  he 
caused  the  bones  and  relics  of  departed 
saints  to  be  deposited  in  a  large  cask, 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  assemblage  of  his 
chiefs  and  nobles.  Harold  being  introduced 
into  the  court,  was  required  to  swear  fealty 
to  William,  and  aid  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne  on  the  death  of  the  Con- 
fessor. Harold,  being  in  the  power  of  the 
crafty  Norman,  swore  to  the  performance 
of  the  condition,  when  the  cloth  of  gold 
was  raised,  and  displayed  to  his  vision  the 
ghastly  henp  of  sanctity,  which,  according 
to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  superadded  a 
binding  obligation  to  his  oath :  it  being 
deemed,  according  to  the  delusive  doctrines 
of  priestism  and  its  craft,  a  sacred  obligation 
not  to  be  violated  but  with  the  most  fearful 
visitation  of  an  avenging  Deity ;  to  swear  on 
the  thumb  or  toe  of  a  departed  saint,  though 
the  sacred  relic  may  have  been  the  original 
appendage  of  a  swine  or  a  serpent,  being, 
according  to  the  creed  of  the  age,  a  solemn 
ratification  of  truth  and  justice.  Soon 
after  the  solemnisation  of  this  specimen  of 
priestly  imposture,  the  Confessor  sickened 
and  died.  As  he  had  left  no  written  docu- 
ment to  indicate  who  was  to  be  bis  suc- 
cessor, the  Norman  party  declared  that  his 
verbal  nomination  fell  on  William,  while 
the  English  asserted  that  he  bad  appointed  I 
Harold  his  successor.  Harold  being  in  I 
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the  country,  hurried  to  London,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  king  in  an  assembly  of  tbe 
thanes  and  the  citizens;  Edgar  Atheling, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  being  at 
the  same  time  created  Earl  of  Oxford. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  Harold's  coro- 
nation reached  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  he 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Engfoh 
throne  and  displace  his  rival.  While  tedo- 
lously  employed  in  these  preparation!, 
Harold's  brother  Tostig,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland,  who  had,  on  account  of  hb 
oppression  and  cruelty,  been  displaced  from 
his  earldom,  repaired  to  Rouen,  and  offers; 
his  assistance  to  William  to  depose  Harold. 
For  that  purpose,  also,  he  proposed  to 
Herdrada,  King  of  Norway,  the  hist  of  the 
terrible  sea-kings  who  lawlessly  maranded 
in  the  states  of  their  neighbours,  to  join  in 
the  design,  inflaming  hiB  ambition  with  tbe 
hope  of  exchanging  barren  Norway  for  tbe 
fair  and  fertile  regions  of  England.  Tbe 
two  adventurers — namely,  Harold's  on- 
natural  brother  and  the  Norwegian  top- 
sailed  down  the  Humber  with  200  wir 
ships  and  300  store  vessels.  At  first  they 
swept  all  opposition  before  them.  Bat  in- 
telligence of  the  invasion  reaching  Harold, 
who,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  William,  had 
taken  post  with  his  forces  on  the  southern 
coast,  he  marched  against  the  invaders, 
who  were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him  »: 
Stamford-bridge,  on  the  Derwent.  The 
battle  which  ensued  was  long,  fierce,  and 
sanguinary ;  but  at  last  victory  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Harold,  by  the  deaths  of  Her- 
drada and  Tostig,  and  the  destruction  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coufederate  army. 
But  while  Harold  and  his  army  were  re- 
joicing for  this  victory,  intelligence  rcaclicc 
the  English  king,  that  William  of  Nor- 
mandy had  landed  with  a  powerful  arnnr 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Harold,  elated 
with  his  recent  victory,  hastened  to  meet  his 
rival  for  the  English  throne.  Hurrying  to 
London,  he  manned  700  vessels,  to  sail  round 
the  coast  and  blockade  the  ports  of  PercoxT 
and  Hastings,  to  prevent  William's  escape; 
and,  with  his  diminished  forces,  he  determined 
to  advance  and  give  battle  to  his  formidable 
opponent,  who  had  lauded  on  tbe  28th  of 
September,  at  Bulverhithe,  between  Peren- 
sey  and  Hastings,  with  an  army  constating 
of  50,000  cavalry  and  a  large  body  of  in- 
fantry, collected  from  every  proviooe  of 
France ;  the  cavalry,  both  men  and  burst*, 
being  encased  in  a  panoply  of  comj-it^ 
armour.  To  give  a  sanction  to  his  cause,!* 
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had  induced  the  pope,  Alexander  II.,  to 
sanctify  his  efforts.  The  keeper  of  the  keys 
of  heaven,  thinking  that  an  usurper  would 
bo  more  subservient  to  ghostly  authority 
than  a  lawful  king,  canonised  his  design 
bv  proclaiming  Harold  an  usurper,  and 
William  England's  lawful  king.  To  arid 
greater  sanctity  to  the  priestly  deed,  a  con. 
secratcd  standard  and  a  diploma  or  bull, 
signed  with  the  cross,  and  having  a  ring 
appended  to  it  containing  a  hair  from  the 
head  of  St.  Peter,  were  sent  to  the  Norman 
marauder.  On  the  approach  of  Harold, 
William  advanced  from  Hastings,  and  took 
post  on  a  rising  ground  between  Pevensey 
and  that  town,  about  nine  miles  from 
Hastings.  Harold  soon  appeared  in  his 
front.    He  selected  for  his  position  a  rising 


ground  at  Senlac  (since  termed  Batik,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event.)  Having  sur- 
rounded his  camp  with  ditches  and  palisades, 
to  protect  his  army  from  the  numerous 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  he  prepared  for  the 
morrow's  battle.  During  the  night,  the 
innumerable  priests  and  monks  who  had 
accompanied  William's  army,  uttered  prayers 
and  chanted  litanies  for  the  morrow's  suc- 
cess ;  and  to  infuse  the  freniy  of  fanaticism 
into  the  soldiers,  they  shrived  them,  and 
administered  the  sacrament.  But  in  the 
English  camp  the  night  was  passed  in  mili- 
tary glee  and  carousing — shouting,  singing, 
and  quaffing  huge  horns  of  ale  and  wine,  i 
like  men  confident  of  victory,  or  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  their  last  hours  in  mirth 
and  revelrv. 


BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS,  Oct.  I4th,  1066. 


At  length  tho  day  dawned — the  day  so 
pathetically  bewailed  in  the  ancient  chro- 
I  nicies  of  England,  as  being  "  so  deadly,  so 
bitter,  and  so  stained  with  the  blood  of  the 
brave," — the  chivalry  and  heroism  of  Eng- 
land.   Each  chief  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  marshalment  of  his  forces.  William 
drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines.    The  first 
consisting  of  the  light  infantry,  viz.,  the 
archers  and  s  lingers,  were  under  Mont- 
gomery; M artel  commanded  the  second 
hue,  composed  of  the  heavy-armed  troops, 
clad  in  coats  of  mail ;  the  reserve,  or  third 
line,  which  consisted  of  the  cavalry,  was 
under  tbe  immediate  command  of  William, 
assisted  by  his  uterine  brother  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux ;  and  covered  both  flanks  of  the 
infantry  lines.    William  had  the  holiest  of 
the  ghostly  relics  upon  which  Harold  had 
been  sworn,  suspended  in  a  casket  round  his 
neck,  and  the  consecrated  papal  banner  was 
placed  by  his  side.    Harold  marshalled  his 
intrepid  band  in  a  dense  compact  phalanx, 
the  Kentish  men  forming  the  van,  and  the 
Londoners  in  the  centre,  drawn  up  round 
the  standard  of  England,  near  which  Harold 
and  his  two  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin, 
took  their  position.   This  gallant  band  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  front,  shield  resting 
on  shield,  and  its  flanks  protected  by  ditches 
and  palisades. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Norman 
chronicler  Monstrelet,  William  addressed 
his  army  thus: — "  Remember  to  fight  well, 
and  put  all  to  death ;  for  if  we  conquer,  we 


shall  all  be  rich.  What  I  gain,  yon  will 
gain ;  if  I  conquer,  you  will  conquer  also ; 
if  I  take  the  land,  you  will  have  it.  Know 
ye  also,  that  I  have  not  come  hither  merely 
to  obtain  my  right,  but  also  to  avenge  our 
whole  race  for  the  perjuries  and  treacheries 
of  these  English.  They  murdered  our  kins- 
men, the  Danes,  on  the  night  of  St.  Royce. 
They  decimated  the  companions  of  my  kins- 
man Alfred,  and  took  nis  life.  Forward, 
then!  and  with  God's  help  let  us  punish  them 
for  their  iniquities."  As  soon  as  this  ad- 
dress was  concluded,  and  the  signal  of  battle 
given,  the  Norman  army  set  up  a  shout  and 
advanced  forward,  singing  Roland's  popular 
ballad,  which  immortalised  the  valour  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  flower  of  his  chivalry 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 
As  soon  as  they  were  within  range  of 
the  English,  they  sent  a  shower  of  arrows 
among  their  antagonists,  which,  being  dead- 
ened by  the  close  and  shielded  position  of 
the  English,  a  furious  charge  of  Norman 
cavalry  and  foot  succeeded,  who  endeavoured 
to  break  the  solid  and  compact  mass  around 
the  English  royal  standard.  The  contest  be- 
came fierce  and  furious.  The  national  hostile 
battle-cry  of  "Aide  Dieu  /"  (God  help  us  !) 
and  "  God's  Rood !"  reverberated  on  all 
sides.  The  shock  of  the  enemy  was  tre- 
mendous; but  the  furious  onset  being  re- 
ceived by  the  English  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution, the  assailants,  exhausted  and  unsuc- 
cessful, were  driven  back.  Another  ter- 
rible attack  was  ordered.  Onward 
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the  second  line  like  a  tempest,  supported 
by  a  heavy  body  of  cavalry,  vociferating 
the  national  war-cries — "  Our  Lady  help 
us!"  "God  help  us!"  which  were  loudly 
responded  to  by  the  adverse  cries — "God's 
!  Rood!"  "Christ's Rood!"  A  fierce  encounter 
ensued;  but  the  English  with  their  pon- 
derous battle-axes,  shivering  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  hewing  their  shields  aud 
hauberks  asunder,  drove  them  back  into  a 
deep  ravine  which  had  been  covered  over 
with  brambles,  into  which  men  and  horses 
tumbled  pell-mell.    Confusion  now  spread 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Normans.    A  cry 
arising  that  William  was  slain,  the  duke 
threw  himself  before  the  fugitives,  exclaim- 
ing— "  Here  I  am,  and  will  conquer,  by 
God's  help  I"    Determined  to  avail  himself 
of  his  numerous  cavalry,  William  ordered  a 
large  body  of  horse  to  advance,  as  if  for  an 
attack,  and  then  suddenly  to  wheel  round 
with  an  appearance  of  flight.  The  stratagem 
succeeded.    The  English,  eager  to  pursue, 
slung  their  battle-axes  round  their  necks, 
and  rushed  from  their  intrenchments ;  but 
they  were  instantly  assaulted  on  all  sides  by 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  compelled  to 
resume  their  position  with  considerable  loss. 
It  was  now  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
the  battle  had  hitherto  seemed  to  preponde- 
rate in  favour  of  Harold.    William,  there- 
fore, determined  to  resort  to  another  strata- 
gem, to  trepan  the  English  to  a  pursuit. 
Again  a  heavy  mass  of  cavalry  advanced, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  given 
point,  they  fell  back  on  a  large  supporting 
corps.    The  feint-retreat  induced  the  Eng- 
j  lish  to  pursue,  but  they  had  not  advanced 
;  far  before  they  were  assaulted  on  all  sides 
by  cavalry  and  infantry.    Their  ranks  were 
broken  asunder,  and  exterminated  in  detail, 
I  and  the  Normans  entered  pell-mell  among 
I  the  fugitives.    All  after  this  was  a  hopeless 
j  but  terrible  death-struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  English;  they  now  grappled  hand-to- 
hand  with  the  enemy  in  the  fury  of  despair. 
In  the  confusion,  an  arrow  pierced  Harold's 
left  eye,  when  he  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
royal  standard,  and  his  two  brothers  perished 
j  by  his  side.    As  long  as  he  survived,  no 
!  man  entertained  the  apprehension  of  de- 
I  feat,  or  admitted  the  idea  of  flight;  but  his 
fall  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  a  general  rout 
ensued.  In  some  parts  of  the  field,  however, 
the  conflict  continued  till  it  was  so  dark 
that  the  combatants  could  only  recognise 
each  other  by  speech;  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  fugitives  turned  on  their  assail- 
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ants,  and  inflicted  a  severe  though  an 
unavailing  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of 
their  countrymen.  The  victors  passed  the 
night  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  caroused, 
amidst  the  slain  and  wounded,  on  the  super, 
abundant  spoils  which  they  found  in  the 
English  camp.  The  slaughter  was  great  on 
both  sides,  but  the  defective  annals  of  the 
time  are  silent  as  to  the  extent.  Having 
buried  his  dead,  William  fell  back  on 
Hastings,  in  hopes  that  he  would  receire 
intelligence  of  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  people.  But  no  tidings  of  the  kind 
reaching  him,  and  ascertaining  that  a  nu- 
merous force  had  assembled  at  Dover,  with 
the  intention  of  acting  on  his  rear  at  he 
advanced  towards  that  fortress,  he  hastened 
thither,  which  he  no  sooner  reached  than  it 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  him.  Restm: 
there  a  few  days  to  recruit  his  troops,  be 
began  his  march  towards  Loudon,  burning 
the  villages  and  massacring  the  inhabitants 
in  his  whole  line  of  progress. 

Discouraging  as  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  was  no  word  of  surrender 
uttered  in  the  capital ;  ou  the  contrary,  the 
city  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
forces  were  raised  who  would  have  stood  s 
fiercer  conflict  than  that  of  Hastings,  had 
Harold  lived.  But  unfortunately,  that 
spirit  of  division — that  curse  of  ancient 
England,— by  means  of  which  every  enemy 
successively  triumphed,  and  which  paralyses 
the  efforts  of  modern  England,  prevailed. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  nephew  of  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, was,  by  the  Witenagemote,  or  the  as- 
sembly of  the  thanes,  raised  to  the  throne; 
but  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  brothera-in-lsi 
of  Harold,  and  the  military  commanders  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria,  disapproving  of 
Edgar's  election,  withdrew  with  their  force 
to  the  provinces.  William,  informed  of 
this  selfishness  and  vacillation,  continued 
his  advance  on  London.  He  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Wallingford ;  but  finding  him- 
self not  strong  enough  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  the  capital,  he  took  post  in  sn 
intrenched  camp  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  cut  off  all  communication 
between  that  city  and  the  north.  A  detach- 
ment of  500  cavalry  was  sent  forward  t*> 
reconnoitre  the  capital,  who  encounter- 
ing a  body  of  the  citizens,  and  harinf 
worsted  them,  set  fire  to  the  southern 
suburb  which  now  forms  the  site  of  South- 
wark.  All  supplies  having  been  cut  off,  and 
the  adjacent  counties  ravaged  by  the  euestf, 
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London  was  at  length  starved  into  a  sur- 
render. A  deputation  of  the  chief  nobles 
and  prelates,  with  Edgar  Atheling  at  their 
head,  now  repaired  to  William's  camp  with 
offers  of  submission  and  allegiance.  The 
next  day  "William  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment and  marched  to  London,  and,  on 
reaching  it,  fortified  himself  without  its 
walls.  There  he  remained  till  his  corona- 
tion in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Christmas- 
day.  Having  given  orders  for  the  erection 
of  a  fortress  (on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
Tower  of  London  stands),  he  retired  to 
Barking  until  the  fortification  was  com- 
pleted :  there  his  court  was  attended  by 
crowds  of  thanes  and  ecclesiastics,  who 
swore  fealty  and  did  homage  to  him. 

For  a  time,  William's  treatment  of  the 
natives  was  mild  and  conciliating;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  country  bridled  in  every 
direction  with  fortresses,  than  England  was 
made  to  feel  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  con- 
quest. At  first  an  enormous  war-tribute 
was  imposed  on  the  people ;  then  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  con- 
flict of  Hastings,  and  of  those  who  had  sur- 
vived that  fatal  event,  were  confiscated  and 
conferred  on  the  Norman  adventurers ;  and 
lastly,  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle  were  stripped  of  their  possessions, 
because  they  had  intended  to  resist  their 
oppressors.  Lordship-tenures,  castles  and 
estates,  church  property,  and  richly  dowricd 
English  brides  and  widows,  were  bestowed, 
without  stint  or  limit,  on  "  base-born  and 
filthy  vagabond"  Norman  adventurers.  The 
gentry,  and  the  ancient  and  honourable 
families  of  England,  were  reduced  to  beggary 
and  ruin,  and  to  escape  persecution  and 
massacre,  fled  to  Scotland,  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  or  to  foreign  parts.  Many,  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
ancestry,  were  converted  into  serfs,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  became  the  de- 
graded menials  of  their  tyrannical  oppressors. 
Those  who  fled  into  the  forests  obtained 
their  subsistence,  under  the  name  of  outlaws, 
by  the  plunder  of  their  own  property.  Thus 
numerous  bands  subsisted  throughout  the 
country,  who,  though  stigmatised  as  outlaws 
and  robbers. by  their  Norman  tyrants,  were 
dear  to  the  recollection  of  the  English;  so 
that  Robin  Hood,  and  outlaws  of  his  de- 
scription, received  a  celebrity  in  the  national 
annals  equal  to  that  of  its  greatest  heroes. 
A  portion  of  them  took  refuge  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  entered  the  service  of  the 
In  his  wars  with  the 


Normans  settled  in  Calabria,  they  fought 
under  the  imperial  banner  in  every  action, 
from  the  siege  of  Durazzo  to  the  final  re- 
treat of  the  Normans  from  the  walls  of 
Larissa.  Their  posterity,  for  many  genera- 
tions, served  in  the  body-guard  of  the  Greek 
emperors;  and  at  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  18th  century,  the  Ingloi, 
with  the  far-famed  battle-axes  of  their 
ancestors,  formed  the  principal  force  which 
the  eastern  successors  of  Augustus  could 
oppose  to  the  torrent  of  the  Crusaders. 

Among  the  numerous  insurrectionary 
movements  which  the  tyranny  of  William 
and  his  Norman  adherents  excited,  that 
in  Northumbria  may  be  mentioned,  where 
the  insurgents  were  aided  by  the  sons 
of  Sveno,  King  of  Denmark,  who  at 
the  instigation  of  two  of  Harold's  sons, 
had  landed  with  a  considerable  force  in 
the  Humber.    No  sooner  had  William  sup- 

{>ressed  the  rebellion,  than  in  revenge  he 
aid  waste  the  country  between  Durham 
and  York,  to  the  extent  of  sixty  miles  in 
length;  and  in  that  state  it  remained  for 
many  years — not  a  patch  of  cultivated 
ground,  nor  a  cot,  was  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  desolate  waste.  Above  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  had 
been  massacred  in  the  execution  of  the 
barbarous  act.  And  this  was  not  the 
only  instance  of  a  Danish  attempt,  during 
William's  reign,  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
England.  Canute,  desirous  of  reannexing 
England  to  his  Danish  kingdom,  fitted  out 
a  powerful  armament;  but  a  seasonable 
application  of  money  among  his  counsellors 
and  chieftains,  caused  the  disbandment  of 
the  expedition  while  it  lay  at  anchor  at 
Haithby. 

In  the  year  1072,  William,  indignant  at 
the  reception  given  by  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  to  Edgar  Atheling  and  the  Eng- 
lish exiles,  crossed  the  Forth  and  advanced 
to  the  Tay.  Malcolm,  to  propitiate  his 
clemency*  came  to  William's  camp,  swore 
fealty  to  him  as  his  vassal,  performed  the 
ceremony  of  homage,  and  gave  hostages  for 
his  fidelity.  In  his  return  from  the  diaboli- 
cal havoc  and  devastation  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  he  performed  that  dreadful 
tragedy  of  slaughter  and  desolation,  which 
Odericus  Vitalis  justly  terms  feralit  occisio 
(dismal  slaughter),  he  marched  into  Wales, 
where  the  native  princes  performed  feudal 
service  to  him  at  St.  David's,  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  faithful  observance  of  their 
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ENGLAND'S  BATTLES  IN  PALESTINE. 


When  superstition  and  priestcraft  had  dis- 
placed rational  religion,  mankind  were  taught 
to  believe  that  penance  and  pilgrimage  were 
the  essence  of  religion.  Influenced  by  these 
notions,  Christians  of  every  country  had  for 
ages  been  accustomed  to  regard  Jerusalem 
1  as  their  spiritual  metropolis,  and  a  pilgrimage 
■  to  its  holy  sepulchre  a  passport  to  heaven. 
In  the  first  ages  after  the  institution  of 
Christianity,  no  obstruction  occurred  to  im- 
pede the  execution  of  this  pious  inclination ; 
but  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Mohammedans,  under  the  successive  sways 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks,  the  oriental 
Christians  and  the  pilgrims  to  the  holy  se- 
pulchre were  subjected  to  insults,  robbery, 
and  extortion :  the  Holy  City  was  profaned, 
and  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  derided.  Urgent  appeals  were 
made  by  popes  and  priests  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  expulsion  of  the  infidels 
from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  freeing  the 
'  oriental  Christians  from  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors.  Councils  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  that  of  Clermont,  at  which 
4,000  ecclesiastics  and  30,000  seculars  were 
assembled,  it  was  unanimously  determined 
to  undertake  the  pious  office,  the  pope 
(Martin  II.)  assuring  them  that  they  were 
acting  under  the  inspiration  of  heaven.  A 
crusade  or  holv  war  was  determined  on ;  and, 
to  entice  followers  under  the  sacred  banner, 
the  crusade  was  represented  as  an  atonement 
for  all  crimes,  and  an  equivalent  for  all 
penances.  Thus  enlistment  in  the  holy 
eause  being  deemed  the  high  road  to 
heaven,  "the  most  signal  monument  of 
superstitious  fervour  which  has  ever  appeared 
on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs,  became 
the  object  of  ambition."  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1096,  four  crusades  were  under- 
taken. The  first  under  Walter  Sansavoir, 
or  Walter  the  Pennyleas ;  the  second  under 
a  German  monk ;  the  third  under  Peter  the 
Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy; 
and  the  fourth  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  aided  by  his  brother 
Baldwin,  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
Tancrod  Earl  of  Flanders.  Peter,  at  the 
head  of  an  undisciplined  multitude  of  30,000 
adherents,  took  his  road  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria;  and  Godfrey,  with  100,000 
mailed  knights,  and  a  number  of  undis- 
ciplined followers  equal  to  that  under  Peter, 
pursued  the  same  route.    Both  hosts  unitiug 
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in  the  plains  of  Syria*,  took  Nice,  the  seat  of 
the  Turkish  empire  in  Syria, — defeated  the 
Emperor  Soleyman  in  two  great  battles,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch.  They 
then  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  they  took  by  assault  (5th  July,  lOtW], 
and  put  to  the  sword  about  20,000  Mussui- 
men,  without  distinction  of  age  or  so. 
Godfrey  was  elected  King  of  Jerusalem ;  aud 
the  Crusaders  proceeded  in  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted conquest,  until  the  principal  of  the 
strong  towns  in  the  Holy  Land  were  in  their 
possession. 

On  the  death  of  Soleyman,  the  Saracenic 
power  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Turkish  or 
Turcoman,  under  Saladin.    In  less  than  a 
century  from  the  establishment  of  the  Chris* 
tian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  under  Godfrey,  t 
by  the  fatal  battle  of  Hitty  or  Tiberias,  Acre,  I 
Sidon,  Ascalon,  and  Berytus  fell  under  the  j 
power  of  Saladin ;  and  at  length  he  became  ! 
master  of  Jerusalem.    His  triumphs  spread 
alarm  throughout  Europe.    To  root  out 
Christianity  was  his  darling  passion;  he 
threatened  to  plant  the  Crescent  in  the  heart 
of  Europe,  and  was  making  mighty  prepara- 
tions to  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

To  prevent  this  evil,  Richard  I.  of  England, 
surnamed,  for  his  heroic  energies  in  his 
defence  of  Poitou,  the  Lion-hearted  (Cosur-  , 
de-Lion),  having  received  the  wallet  and 
staff  of  his  pilgrimage  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  entered  into  a  league  with  Philip 
Augustus,  King  of  France,  for  the  haxardwa 
exploit. 

At  this  time  a  collection  of  warriors  from 
every  state  of  Europe  were  besieging  Acre; 
Tyre,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch  were  the  only 
cities  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  be- 
leaguered city  had  been  invested  fur  above 
two  years  by  the  united  foree  of  all  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  had  been  de- 
fended with  spirit  and  resolution  by  the 
Saracens. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1191,  Richard  ap- 
pcared  before  Acre.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  tents  of  European 
riors,  while  the  distant  heights  were  crotneii 
with  the  numerous  army  of  Saladin,  readv 
to  throw  supplies  into  the  city,  and  ruth 
down  on  the  besiegers.  Richard's  preset 
added  fresh  energy  to  the  efforts  of  the  Cra- 
saders ;  and  his  inspiriting  example  (tbuugb 
I  so  disabled  by  disease  as  to  be  under  the 
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necessity  of  being  carried  to  the  trenches  and 
works  upon  a  silken  mattress)  reanimated 
their  hopes  of  success.  At  longth  the  be- 
sieged Saracens  were  so  closely  and  vigo- 
rously pressed  that  they  offered  to  surrender. 
The  conditions  granted  were — that  the  gar- 
rison should  march  out,  clad  only  in  their 
shirts ;  that  200,000  pieces  of  gold,  called 
besants,  should  be  paid  as  a  ransom  for  the 
prisoners;  that  Saladin  should  restore  the 
fragments,  in  his  possession,  of  the  cross  on 
which  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and  that  he 
should  set  at  liberty  his  Christian  captives. 
On  the  12th  of  July  the  kings  of  France 
and  England  planted  their  standards  on  the 
walls,  over  their  respective  portions  of  the 
captured  fortress ;  in  the  siege  of  which, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  surrender,  the 
Crusaders  had  lost  six  archbishops,  twelve 
bishops,  forty  earls,  400  barons,  and  300,000 
inferior  persons.  No  sooner  was  Acre  in 
the  possession  of  the  Christians,  than  the 
King  of  France,  though  generalissimo  of 
the  Christian  forces,  and  feudal  superior  of 
Richard,  jealous  of  the  reputation  which  the 
English  hero's  openhanded  liberality  and 
splendid  personal  bravery  had  obtained  for 
him  among  the  allied  forces,  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  to  France  under  pre- 
tence of  ill-health.  Richard  implored  him  to 
remain,  now  that  the  road  to  Jerusalem  was 
opened  by  the  conquest  of  Acre ;  but  Philip 
was  obdurate.  Leaving  10,000  soldiers 
under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  set  sail  for 
France  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  French 
king's  secession  induced  Saladin  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
of  Acre.  Richard,  in  revengo,  caused  2,500 
of  the  garrison  of  Acre  to  be  led  into  an 
adjoiniug  meadow,  and  there  massacred. 

Nine  days  after  the  commission  of  this 
atrocious  barbarity,  Richard  broke  up  his 
I  camp  aud  marched  for  Ascalon.  Saladin, 
j  burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance,  has- 
tened to  intercept  him.  The  Crusaders, 
who  now  mustered  little  more  than  30,000 
men,  had  to  prosecute  their  painful  march 
!  through  deserts,  amidst  hunger,  thirst, 
and  excessive  heat,  while  the  Saracenic 
army,  nearly  ten  times  their  number,  ho- 
vered incessantly  on  their  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  and  cut  off  every  straggler  who  wan- 
dersd  but  a  few  paces  from  the  main  body. 
While  the  myriads  of  the  desert  hovered  on 
every  point,  and  retreated  or  advanced  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  the  element* 
seemed  to  lend  their  co-operation — wind, 
rain,  and  lightning  attending  the  wretched 


march  of  the  Christians.  So  disheartening 
was  their  progress,  that  every  night,  when 
the  Christian  army  encamped,  the  heralds 
perambulated  the  camp,  crying,  "  God  help 
the  holy  sepulchre  and  its  defenders ;"  which 
was  re-echoed  by  the  whole  army.  During 
this  terrible  progress,  Richard,  besides  dis- 
playing the  skill  and  qualifications  of  a 
consummate  general,  exhibited  a  personal 
prowess  which  realised  the  wildest  dreams 
of  romance.  Choosing  his  station  wherever 
danger  was  most  pressing,  he  was  always 
the  foremost  in  driving  back  the  assailants ; 
so  that  the  name  of  Melee  Ric  (the  native 
expression  for  King  Richard)  was  a  name  of 
dread,  at  which  the  boldest  Mussulmans 
trembled. 

Both  armies  at  length  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  A  battle  was  in- 
evitable, and  both  chiefs  were  ready  to  try 
their  fortune.  The  Turks,  Arabs,  and 
Egyptians  rushed  in  amidst  a  tremendous 
clang  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  cymbals, 
and  loud  bowlings.  The  Crusaders  stood 
firm  to  receive  them,  with  liuked  shields 
and  levelled  lances.  The  air  was  even 
darkened  with  the  arrows  of  the  sons  of  the 
desert,  and  the  Christians  were  falling  in 
multitudes;  when  the  knights-hospitallers, 
impatient  of  the  deadly  shower,  demanded 
permission  to  charge;  but  Richard  com- 
manded them  to  stand  fast  and  be  patient. 
The  Turks,  encouraged  by  this  forbearance, 
rushed  on  to  closer  combat,  when,  falling 
into  disorder,  the  Christian  trumpets  were 
heard,  and  the  knights,  darting  through 
the  opening  ranks  of  the  infantry,  burst 
through  the  light-armed  squadrons  of  the  ! 
enemy.  To  a  conflict  of  the  kind,  that  j 
species  of  the  Turkish  force  was  unequal.  I 
Thousands  were  trampled  under  the  hoofs  | 
of  the  heavy-mailed  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  , 
though  Saladin  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  and 
endeavoured  to  rally  his  warriors,  they  en- 
countered, wherever  they  turned,  the  terrible 
presence  and  the  resistless  battle-axe  of 
Melee  Ric,  who,  while  directing  the  battle, 
was  fighting  in  its  front  with  a  prowess 
which  appeared  supernatural.  The  battle, 
which  had  raged  from  morning  till  night, 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  was  attended  with  so 
great  slaughter,  that  Saladin,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  keep  the  field,  dismantled 
Cass  area,  Ascalon,  Joppa,  and  other  towns, 
to  strengthen  the  defences  of  Jerusalem. 
This  memorable  battle  was  fought  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1191  a.d. 
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Bnt  though  by  this  victory,  and  other 
deeds  of  transcendant  chivalry,  the  name  of 
Richard  had  become  so  renowned  among 
I  the  Mussulmans  that  they  were  wont  to 
i  still  their  children  (as,  in  subsequent  times, 
i  French  mothers  and  nurses  did  theirs  with 
the  name  of  Marlborough),  and  even  threaten 
their  unruly  horses  with  the  word,  Jerusa- 
lem was  not  to  be  conquered  by  even  such 
prowess  and  skill  as  his.  Though  Saladin's 
light  forces  were  inferior  in  the  shock  of 
battle  to  the  massive,  well-appointed  ranks 
of  the  Crusaders,  they,  besides  being  more 
numerous,  were  better  adapted  for  the  ha- 
rassing warfare  of  a  long  march.  The  Chris- 
tians, also,  besides  having  to  contend  with 
famine  and  disease,  were  suffering  from 
contention  among  themselves.  By  the  time 
the  Crusaders  had  reached  Bethany,  within 
four  miles  of  Jerusalem,  the  French  party 
under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  pretending 
that  the  city  was  too  strong  to  be  besieged, 
clamoured  for  a  return  to  Ascalon,  with 
which  craven  wish  Richard  was  indignantly 
compelled  to  comply.  Jerusalem  was  now 
within  sight ;  but  the  English  hero  saw  the 
fruits  of  all  his  labours  and  victories  torn  in 
an  instant  from  his  grasp.  So  humiliated 
were  the  feelings  of  the  king  by  the  pcr- 
verseneas  of  his  allies,  that,  as  the  army 
ascended  an  eminence  to  behold  Jerusalem, 
he  held  his  shield  before  his  face,  as  if  un- 
worthy to  look  upon  that  sacred  place  he 
was  unable  to  free  from  the  profanation  of 
the  infidels.  With  the  deepest  grief,  there- 
fore, he  issued  orders  for  a  retreat.  But 
other  causes  contributed  to  induce  him  to 
take  his  departure  from  Palestine.  The 
French  king,  and  his  brother  John,  were 
plotting  to  seize   his   European  conti- 


nental dominions;  and  disturbances  were 
prevailing  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  factious  designs  of  his  brother  John  sad 
Longchamp,  the  justiciary. 

These  untoward  events,  in  conjunction 
with  the  secession  of  the  French,  Genoese, 
and  other  auxiliaries  under  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  compelled  Richard  to  determine 
on  a  retreat  with  his  enfeebled  and  diminished 
forces.  Saladin,  taking  confidence  from  his 
antagonist's  difficulties,  advanced  to  recover 
Jaffa.  Richard  hastened  to  its  relief,  tod 
in  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  British  hero 
was  triumphant.  A  truce  followed,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other 
seaport  towns  should  remain  in  the  handi 
of  the  Christians.  Previous  to  the  departure 
of  Richard  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph*, 
Guy  of  Lusignan  was  elected  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  aii 
the  Christian  crusaders.  The  history  of  the 
detention  of  Richard  by  Leopold  of  Auitra, 
and  his  redemption  from  captivity  by  hit 
attached  subjects,  is  too  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  English  history  to  need  recapitula- 
tion. 

The  resumption  of  the  heroic  Richard'i 
exploits  in  Palestine,  by  his  successor,  Ed- 
ward I.,  was  little  more  than  a  feeble  attempt 
to  revive  the  memory  of  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  among  the  Moslems.  But  insuffi- 
cient as  were  the  resources  of  Richard'i 
successor  to  prosecute  aggressive  warfare  in 
the  remote  regions  of  Palestine,  he  stormed 
Acre  and  Nazareth.  Unable  to  prosecute 
his  victorious  progress,  he  concluded  a  trace 
with  Saladin  for  two  years.  From  this 
period  the  crusading  spirit  declined,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  paid  attention  to  the 
balance  of  power  and  international  influence. 


FRENCH  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  attempts  at  invasion  of  England  by  the 
French,  in  different  periods  of  our  national 
history,  have  been  various ;  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century,  was  occa- 
sioned in  consequence  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween John,  the  weakest  and  most  pusil- 
lanimous of  sovereigns,  and  the  English 
barons,  respecting  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
great  charter.  John,  having  invited  nu- 
merous bands  of  mercenaries  from  Poitou, 
Gascony,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  to  enable 
him  to  put  his  tyrannical  designs  into  exe- 
cution, and  having,  in  his  progress  from 
234 


Rochester  to  Yorkshire,  devastated  the 
country  by  fire  and  slaughter,  the  barons, 
to  deliver  their  country  from  bondage,  and 
its  inhabitants  from  miseries  more  horrible 
than  those  which  had  been  perpetrated  ia 
the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions,  sent 
their  general,  Robert  Fitxwalter,  and  the 
Earl  of  Wilton  to  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
France,  to  offer  the  crown  to  his  son  Louu 
(the  Dauphin),  who  had  married  Blanche, 
the  niece  of  John.  Louis,  delighted  nth 
the  thought  of  annexing  England  to  France, 
joyfully  accepted  the  offer.   On  the  22nd 
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May,  1216,  he  landed  at  Sandwich  with  a 
powerful  armament.  John,  who  lay  with  a 
numerous  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  as 
usual  losing  heart  when  an  enemy  was  nigh, 
retreated  to  Bristol.  Louis,  after  besieging 
and  taking  the  castle  of  Rochester,  marched 
to  London,  where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed 
as  a  deliverer  by  all  ranks  of  the  people ;  aud, 
on  his  promising  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
English  and  restore  order,  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  barons  and  citizens.  All  the 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
forthwith  submitted.  Lincoln  and  York 
declared  in  favour  of  Louis ;  and  Alexander, 
King  of  Scotland,  came  to  London  to  per- 
form homage  to  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months  all  the  south  of  England,  except 
Dover  Castle,  submitted  in  obedience  to 
him ;  while  the  wretched  John  was  ravaging 
the  country  like  a  leader  of  free  companions, 
or  a  captain  of  banditti. 

"While  England  was  in  this  pitiable  di- 
lemma, two  events  at  last  happily  occurred 
to  relieve  her  from  bondage  and  becoming 
'  a  province  of  France :  first,  the  death  of 
John,  at  Newark-on -Trent ;  and  secondly, 
the  conduct  of  Louis,  who  treated  the  natives 
with  contempt,  and  began  to  bestow  English 
titles  and  estates  on  his  French  followers:  as, 
also,  the  declaration  of  the  Count  of  Melun, 
who  being  attacked  by  a  mortal  disease  in 
London,  in  the  agonies  and  remorse  of  a 
death-bed,  disclosed  to  the  English  barons 
that  Louis  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  crowned,  to 
banish  the  barons  who  had  joined  his  stan- 
dard, as  traitors  unworthy  of  trust,  aud  be- 
stow their  estates  on  his  followers.  The 
barons  immediately  determined  to  return  to 


their  allegiance.  Henry,  John's  eldest  son, 
then  only  ten  years  old,  was  crowned  at 
Gloucester ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  de- 
clared protector.  At  this  time  Louis  was  in 
London ;  but  the  main  body  of  his  forces  was 
at  Lincoln,  whither  Pembroke  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, in  co-operation  with  the  barons  who 
had  seceded  from  the  Dauphin,  and  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  May  19th,  1217,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  in  which  Louis's 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  young 
king  now  became  the  rallying-point  of  the 
national  liberty.  In  a  short  tune  Louis  was, 
by  the  ability  of  Pembroke,  cooped  up  within 
the  walls  of  London.  At  last  the  great  naval 
victory  obtained  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  off 
Dover,  in  which  a  French  fleet,  carrying  re- 
inforcements to  Louis  was  destroyed,  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes  of  the  English  crown.  He 
was  fain  to  negotiate  for  his  safe  return  to 
France,  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  England:  and  he  was  in  so  destitute 
a  condition,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  money  from  the  citizens  of 
London  to  enable  him  to  make  preparations 
for  his  departure. 

Another  invasion  of  England  was  made  by 
the  French  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
while  the  Duke  of  York  was  prosecuting  the 
war  in  France.  The  French  government, 
during  the  feuds  of  the  violent  factions  then 
prevalent  in  England,  dispatched  4,000 
men,  under  Marshal  de  Breze,  to  the  Eng- 
lish shores.  The  expedition  landed  near 
Sandwich,  August  28th,  1457 ;  and  after  a 
bloody  conflict  with  a  body  of  troops  as- 
sembled to  oppose  them,  plundered  the  place, 
but  immediately  re-embarked  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  of  the  day  of  their 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  WALES. 


From  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  aim  of  Edward  I.  was  to  reduce 
the  whole  island  of  Britain  into  one  com- 
pact monarchy.  With  this  intent,  Wales 
was  selected  as  the  weakest  and  most  fea- 
sible point  at  which  the  work  of  conquest 
should  commence.  The  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  of  the  island  had  gal- 
lantly resisted  the  Saxons  of  the  Heptarchy 
and  the  Union ;  and  been  equally  successful 
against  the  Norman  William  and  his  succes- 
sors. Though  often  vanquished,  on  account 
of  their  inferiority  of  numbers  and  arms,  the^ 
had  never  as  yet  been  subdued. 

VOL.  II.  2  o 


the  Norman  sovereigns  had  frequently 
claimed  and  extorted  a  feudal  superiority 
over  Wales,  its  gallant  natives  resisted  the 
encroachment  whenever  an  opportunity  for 
resistance  presented  itself.  The  curse  of 
party  divisions  among  themselves,  had  given 
encouragement  to  the  trespassers  on  their 
liberties;  and,  unfortunately,  that  curse 
was  now  in  powerful  operation.  Kees-ap- 
Meredith,  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  had 
confederated  with  Edward  against  Llewellyn, 
the  chief  of  North  Wales.  Even  Llewellyn's 
brother  David  had  joined  the  English 
king. 
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Ail  being  now  in  readiness  for  the  inva- 
sion, Edward  summoned  Llewellyn  to  the 
English  court  to  do  feudal  homage  for  his 
territory.  The  Welsh  prince  not  comply- 
ing with  the  mandate,  sentence  of  forfeiture 
was  proclaimed  against  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  and  Edward,  proceeding  to 
reduce  his  refractory  vassal  to  obedience, 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  en- 
force compliance.  Llewellyn,  unable  to  meet 

i  his  powerful  opponent,  retired  with  his 
forces  into  the  mountains  of  Snowdon. 
There  the  Welsh  resisted,  as  long  as  brave 
men  could  resist;  but  the  invader  cooped 
them  np  so  closely,  that  they  perished  in 
heaps  by  famine.    At  length  Llewellyn 

,  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  on  terms  which 
scarcely  left  him  the  shadow  of  sovereignty. 
By  the  treaty,  concluded  in  November, 
1277*  he  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  agreed  to  do  homage  for  the  re- 
mainder, which  was  also  to  revert  on  his 
death  to  the  conqueror.  Such  a  peace  was 
not  calculated  to  be  lasting ;  and  the  insult- 
ing and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  English 
settlers  to  whom  the  ceded  territory  was 
granted,  promoted  the  breach.  Stung  to 
madness  by  the  injuries  under  which  they 
were  suffering,  ana  elevated  into  hope  by 
the  mystical  prophecies  of  their  bards  and 
minstrels,  which  foretold  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  land  and  supremacy,  they 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  free  themselves  from  foreign  dependence. 
David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  repenting 
of  his  base  apostasy,  forsook  the  banner 
of  the  oppressor,  and  determined  to  tri- 
umph or  die  in  the  recovery  of  his  coun- 
try's freedom.  Having  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  brother  Llewellyn  to  try  again 
the  fortune  of  war  for  the  recovery  of  the 
freedom  of  Wales,  the  two  brothers  pre- 
pared for  the  attempt.  On  the  night  of 
Palm  Sunday,  1281,  a  general  insurrection 
took  place  throughout  North  Wales;  a  tor- 
rent of  armed  men  from  the  mountains,  fell 
with  irresistible  force  on  the  castles  of  their 
English  petty  tyrants,  and  razed  them  to 
the  ground,  slaughtering  their  possessors, 
or  compelling  them  to  escape  by  a  hurried 
flight  across  the  marshes. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  had  assembled 
a  powerful  force  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmar- 
then. Llewellyn  prepared  to  meet  his  op- 
ponents.   Leaving  the  defence  of  Snowdon 
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to  his  brother  David,  he  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  his  opponent's  camp,  but  was 
slain  in  a  melee  with  the  enemy's  scouring 
parties.    Edward  now,  instead  of  tempting 
the  despair  of  the  Welsh  in  pitched  battles, 
determined  to  reduce  them,  as  he  had  before 
done,  by  famine,  produced  by  cooping  them  up  ' 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  whither 
they  had  retired.  The  blockade  bad  not  long 
begun,  when  the  Welsh  gained  an  advan- 
tage over  a  body  of  English  who  had  invaded 
Anglesey,  and  being  elevated  with  suc- 
cess, they  descended  from  their  fastnesses  | 
into  the  plains,  where  they  were  put  to  the  ' 
root  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men.  This 
fatal   blow  to  Welsh  independence  was 
struck  December  11th,  1282.    After  this 
calamity,  David  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  during  J 
six  months  he  eluded  the  vigilance  and  ; 
pursuit  of  his  enemies.    But  his  hopes  of ; 
meeting  with  an   opportunity  of  reaui-  • 
mating  his  countrymen  to  another  effort  | 
for  their  national  freedom,  were  frustrated  j 
by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  attendants,  J 
who  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.    The  Welsh  prince  was  sent  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  tried  and  con-  ; 
demned  as  a  traitor  to  Edward,  having  i 
accepted  from  the  English  king  the  earl:  ' 
dom  of  Bristol,  as  the  reward  for  his  deser-  I 
tion  from  his  brother  Llewellyn.    He  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar-  . 
tercd ;  and  the  sentence  was  put  into  exe- 
cution with  every  circumstance  of  revolting 
barbarity.    His  head  was  exposed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  his  quar- 
ters met  with  the  same  treatment  on  those  of 
York,  Bristol,  Northampton,  and  Winches- 
ter.   His  brother  Llewellyn's  head  was  1 
adorned  with  a  silver  crown,  and,  after 
having  been  exposed  in  Cheapside,  was 
fixed  upon  the  Tower  walls. 

As  no  alternative  now  remained,  the 
Welsh  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  1 
the  country  was  annexed  as  an  appanage  to 
the  English  crown.     To  extinguish  the  | 
lateut  sparks  of  rebellion,  Edward,  on  the  : 
birth  of  his  second  son  in  the  castle  of  Caer- 
narvon, created  him  Prince  of  Wales ;  sad 
to  give  effect  to  the  creation,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  animating  solemnities  of  , 
chivalry,  he  invested  the  prince,  together 
with  800  of  his  young  nobles,  with  the  order 
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ENGLAND'S  WARS  IN  FRANCE. 


Thk  origin  of  the  wars  between  England  and 
France  arose  from  the  English  raonarchs 
having  patrimonial  possessions  in  the  last- 
mentioned  kingdom.  William  the  Norman, 
on  his  accession  to  the  English  crown,  an- 
nexed to  it  his  patrimonial  possession  of 
Normandy.  Henry  II.,  in  right  of  his  father, 
possessed  Anjou  and  Touraine;  in  that  of 
his  mother,  Normandy  and  Maine ;  in  that 
of  his  wife  the  Countess  of  Poitou,  all  the 
provinces  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyre- 
nees—namely, Poiton,  Saintogne,  Auvergne, 
Pcrigord,  Angonmois,  and  Limosin;  and  to 
this  extensive  territory,  which  comprised  all 
the  sea-coast  of  France  from  Picardy  to  the 
Pyrenees,  he  soon  added  Bretagne  or  Bri- 
tanv.    In  the  course  of  the  succession  of 


Fat),  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  French 
monarch  who  perceived  the  error  of  allowing 
his  powerful  neighbour  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  the  possession  of  extensive  territory 
in  France ;  and  in  furtherance  of  measures 
of  prevention,  his  exertions  may  be  deemed 
the  earliest  of  the  precautionary  wars  ot 
Europe  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  by 
the  disabling  of  great  states  from  aggrandiz- 
ing themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest. 
To  the  same  design  are  attributable  the  sub- 
sequent wars  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
when  the  imbecile  and  pusillanimous  John 
was  expelled  from  the  patrimonial  dominions 
of  the  English  crewn  in  France,  and  which 
were  the  most  extensive  that  had  ever  been 
ruled  by  an  English  monarch,  the  subsequent 


the  respective  kings  to  the  English  and  |  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  endeavours  of  the  English  kings 
to  recover  their  rights.  Those  wars  gave  birth 
to  the  prodigious  feats  of  arms  which  have 
immortalised  the  names  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  and  enrolled  on  the  imperishable 
scroll  of  fame  the  glorious  and  ever-memo- 


rrench  crowns,  the  extensive  territorial 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  were 
the  constant  sources  of  wars  between  the 
two  states.  Series  of  desultory  warfare  en- 
sued, followed  by  truces  and  pacifications, 
which  each  party  violated  when  seasonable  or 


tempting  occasions  presented  themselves.*  rable  battles  of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
Louia  VI.  of  France  (commonly  called  the  I  court. 


THE  ANTECEDENTS  TO  THE  BATTLES  OF  CRECY.  POICTIERS,  AND  AGINCOURT; 

AND  THE  NAVAL  ACTION  OFF  SLUYS. 


The  battles  of  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agin- 
court  were  fought  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  kings'  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France  —  claims  in  which  those  terrible 
wars  between  England  and  France  origi- 
nated that  raged  for  five  centuries,  and 
entailed  an  inheritance  of  national  hatred 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  never 
ceased  until  the  propitious  event  of  the  alli- 
ance of  the  two  nations  for  the  resistance  of 
Russian  aggression  and  spoliation.  The 
impelling  actors  and  soul-inspiring  spirits  in 
those  mighty  and  ever«mcmorable  scenes, 
which  have  impressed  the  signet  of  imperish 
able  renown  on  English  prowess  and  mili- 
tary skill,  were  Edward  III.,  his  son  the 
Black  Prince,  and  Henry  V. 


*  Among  the  military  occurrc 


these  wars, 


the  chivalnc  battle  at  Audeley,  between  Henry  L  of 
England  and  Louis  King  or  France,  and  the  chi- 
valry of  both  nations,  U  not  the  least  interesting. 
The  two  king*  happening,  in  the  course  of  the  war  of 
1120,  to  meet  near  that  place,  Henry,  accompanied 
by  five  hundred  English  knights,  and  Louis  by  four 
hundred  French  knights,  an  engagement  took  place. 


By  the  Salic  law,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  France  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  had  been  strictly  observed  for  nine 
hundred  years,  no  female  had  ever  been 
sovereign  of  the  country.  The  throne  was, 
in  1328,  vacant;  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
having  left  the  crown  of  France  without 
direct  male  descendants  to  inherit  it.  Its 
last  three  kings  were  the  sons  of  Philip  IV. 
(surnamed  the  Fair.)  As  they  had  all 
reigned  successively,  and  died  without  issue, 
the  question  arose,  whether  Edward  III., 
the  son  of  Philip  IV.'s  daughter  Isabella, 
should  succeed,  or  Philip  de  Valois,  the  son 
of  her  brother,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding 
sovereign,  entitled  Philip  the  Hardy.  The 
French  Salic  law  excluded  females;  but 

It  was  a  trial  of  chivalry  of  the  two  nations,  and  was 
fought  as  such  by  both  sides.  After  a  stubborn  con- 
test, in  which  consummate  valour  was  displayed  by 
each  little  host  of  cbivalrio  spirits,  the  French  stan-  | 
d&rd,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  gallant  de- 
fenders, were  captives  in  the  hands  of  Henry  and  his 
English  chivalry,  from  whom  they  received  all  the 

lented. 
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Edward  maintained  that  the  male  heirs  of 
females  were  not  debarred  by  the  spirit  of 
that  law,  as  they  were  competent  to  discharge 
all  the  military  services  required.  The 
states  of  France,  consisting  of  the  peers  and 
barons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  female  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was  an  exclusion  of  her  descendants 
of  either  sex.  Philip  de  Valois  was  con- 
sequently crowned  King  of  France.  Edward 
repudiated  the  decision  of  the  states,  and 
assuming  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and 
quartering  his  arms  with  the  Gallic  lilies, 
prepared  to  assert  his  rights. 

Another  cause  of  Edward's  resentment 
was  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Scot- 
tish king  (Bruce)  by  Philip,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  Scots  in  their 
resistance  to  Edward's  nominee,  Baliol. 
Having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  which 
he  obtained  the  title  of  vicar,  or  deputy, 
over  that  part  of  the  empire  west  of  Cologne, 
aud,  consequently,  the  right  of  commanding 
the  feudal  princes,  the  English  king  made 
engagements  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and 
Guilders,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
Marquis  of  Juliers,  the  Counts  of  Hainault 
and  Namur,  and  the  grand-constable  of 
Zealand,  to  assist  him,  for  stipulated  subsi- 
dies, with  their  forces  in  his  enterprise.  For 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  passage  for  his 
troops  through  Flanders,  he  bribed  Jacob 
Van  Ostaveldts,  an  opulent  and  powerful 
brewer  in  Ghent,  to  obtain  that  privilege 
from  the  chief  lords  of  the  Flemish  towns. 
That  factious  and  ambitious  man,  on  the 
flight  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders  into  France 
on  account  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression, 
governed  the  Flemings  with  a  more  absolute 
sway  than  had  even  been  assumed  by  any  of 
their  lawful  sovereigns.    He  placed  and  dis- 
placed the  magistrates  at  his  pleasure;  it 
was  immediate  death  to  give  him  the  smallest 


umbrage ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
who,  on  the  least  signal  from  him,  instantly 
assassinated  any  man  who  happened  to  fall 
under  his  displeasure :  he  seized  on  the 
estates  of  all  those  whom  he  had  either 
banished  or  murdered,  and  bestowing  a  part 
on  their  wives  and  children,  converted  the 
remainder  to  his  own  use :  in  fact,  he  was 
the  most  arbitrary  and  lawless  despot 
with  whom  the  country  had  ever  been 
cursed. 

In  prosecution  of  his  claim,  Edward  in- 
vaded France  four  times;  in  the  years  1338, 
1340,  1342,  and  1346.    The  invasion  in 
1338  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  deser- 
tion of  the  subsidized  foreign  troops ;  in  thv. 
of  1340,  his  allies,  the  Flemings,  under  the 
command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  while  laying 
siege  to  St.  Omer,  in  a  panic  broke  sod 
dispersed;  and  Edward  himself,  finding 
Tournay  too  strong  to  be  taken,  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  nine  months, 
and  even  was  willing  to  consent  to  a  lasting 
peace,  provided  he  was  exonerated  from 
doing  homage  for  Guienne  and  the  other 
French  lands  which  had   been  held  as 
fiefs  by  the  former  kings  of  England;  bat 
Philip  not  only  refusing  that  concession, 
but  demanding  Edward's  total  renunciation 
of  all  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France, 
the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  Edward's 
third  invasion,  in  1342,  was  rendered  as 
abortive  as  his  preceding  ones,  by  hating 
imprudently  divided  his  small  army  of 
12,000  men  into  three  bodies,  for  the  simul- 
taneous sieges  of  Rennes,   Nantes,  and 
Vannes ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  truce 
for  three  years,  in  order  to  enable  the  con- 
tending parties  to  prepare  for  fresh  contests. 
It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  the  expedition 
for  the  second  invasion,  that  the  naval  battle 
of  Sluys  took  place — a  truly  brilliant  ex- 
ploit, which  may  be  classed  high  in  the 
catalogue  of  British  heroic  naval  exploits. 


THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OFF  SLUYS. 


While  Edward  was  preparing  for  his  second 
expedition  to  France,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Philip  had  assembled  at  Sluys 
four  hundred  vessels,  manned  with  40,000 
Genoese  and  French,  to  intercept  his  pas- 
sage. Collecting  240  vessels,  the  English 
king,  on  the  22ud  of  June,  1340,  sailed  from 
Orwell  in  Suffolk,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  when  off  Blackenberg, 
228 


discovered,  across  a  neck  of  land,  the  forest 
of  masts  which  occupied  the  harbour.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  hostile  fleet  moved  from 
its  anchorage,  and  at  sunrise  of  the  next 
day  was  discovered  arranged  in  four  lines, 
fastened  together  with  great  ropes  and 
chains,  and  moored  across  the  passage 
They  had  wooden  castles  erected  at  the  top 
of  their  masts,  and  small  skiffs  full  of  stone*. 
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suspended  half-way  do  mi.  Edward  drew 
up  all  hi«»  ships,  placing  the  strongest  in  the 
front,  and  on  the  wings  his  archers.  Be- 
tween every  two  vessels,  with  archers,  one 
containing  men-at-arms  was  placed.  De- 
tached ships,  with  archers,  were  placed  in 
reserve,  to  assist  such  as  might  bo  damaged. 
The  noble  ladies,  who,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
had  come  as  attendants  on  Queen  Philip  pa, 
were  under  a  strong  guard  behind  the  re- 
serve. The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  then  sent 
towards  the  shore,  to  reinforce  himself  with 
the  Flemish  troops;  but  they  declined  to 
embark,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  impending  battle, 
to  join  the  conquering  party. 

Edward  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.    Hoisting  his  sails  he 
stretched  a  little  out  to  sea — a  movement 
which  inclined  the  enemy  to  think  that  he 
declined  engaging;  but  his  object  was  to 
avoid  the  suu,  which  shone  full  in  the  face 
of  his  crews,  and  gain  tho  wind.   Having  now 
both  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  bore  down  on 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy.    Each  com- 
mander selected  his  opponent,  and  met  with 
a  gallant  resistance.   The  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don and  Northampton,  Sir  Walter  Mnnny 
and  others,  were  conspicuous  in  the  fight. 
Tho  archers  and  cross-bowmen  shot  with  all 
their  might ;  the  men-at-arms  engaged  hand- 
to-hand.    The  English  threw  out  their 
grappling  irons,  to  link  themselves  to  their 
enemies.    After  a  long  resistance,  the  men-, 
at-arms  boarded  and  captured  every  ship 
in  the  first  line,  which  had  been  made  a 
floating  fortification,  and  deemed  invincible. 
Instantly  the   banner  of  England  waved 
triumphantly  over  the  standard-of  France. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Morlcy  arrived 
with  a  fleet  from  the  northern  counties :  the 


victors,  with  their  friends,  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  three  remaining  divisions ;  but 
the  crews  of  the  second  and  third  lines  of 
the  enemy  having  become  panic-stricken, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  leaped  either 
into  their  boats  or  the  sea.  The  English 
hastened  to  the  attack  of  the  fourth  line, 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  bravest 
defenders  of  the  other  lines.  A  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  and  night  came  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  which  continued, 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  and 
slaughter,  beyond  midnight.  But  Eng- 
lish firmness  at  length  triumphed.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  stragglers,  who  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  had 
contrived  to  escape,  the  whole  of  the  hostile 
fleet  was  captured,  and  above  30,000  of  the 
enemy  were  cither  slain  or  drowned ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  English  was  under  4,000 
men,  and  two  ships  which  were  sunk,  these 
having  been  overwhelmed  with  the  heavy 
discharge  of  stones  from  tho  enemy's  tops. 

This  decisive  achievement  imparted  that 
notion  of  superiority  of  spirit  and  strength 
to  the  naval  arms  of  England,  which  has 
since  become  the  inseparable  and  emphatic 
character  of  the  people  of  England.  History 
does  not  present  an  instance  of  a  naval  vic- 
tory so  glorious,  complete,  and  sanguinary, 
or  in  which  greater  firmness  and  seaman- 
ship have  been  displayed.  Crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  victory,  Edward  landed  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  and  disembarked  his  forces. 
The  lustre  of  his  success  so  increased  his 
authority  among  his  stipendiary  allies,  that 
they  quickly  assembled  their  forces,  and 
effected  a  junction  with  him ;  but  so  heart- 
less and  inefficient  was  the  co-operation 
that  the  expedition  ended  fruitlessly,  and 
was  concluded  with  a  truce,  as  has  been 
before  stated. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CKECY. 


As  the  three  years'  truce  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  Edward  and  Philip 
was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  the  English 
king  strained  every  nerve  for  a  greater 
and  more  decisive  invasion  than  he  had 
hitherto  made;  and  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful in  his  preparations,  that  by  the  lOtli 
of  July,  1346,  he  embarked  at  St.  Helen's, 
with  an  army  of  4,000  men-at-arms,  6,000 
archers,  and  10,000  Welsh  and  Irish  infan- 
try ;    but,  on  account  of  the  distance  of 


Ouienne  from  the  scene  of  his  intended 
operations,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  penetrating  France  on  the  side 
of  the  Low  Countries,  he  determined  to 
invade  Normandy,  which  was  defenceless. 
He  accordingly  landed,  in  tho  middle  of 
July,  near  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  that  coast. 
He  pressed  forward  to  Rouen  on  the  Seine, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  that  river,  in 
order  to  join  the  40,000  Flemings  whom  he 
had  subsidized,  and  who  had  passed  the 
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French  frontier ;  but  finding  Philip,  with  I 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  ready  to  oppose  him,  he 
marched  along  the  left  bank  towards  Paris, 
burning  and  sacking  the  towns  and  villages 
till  he  reached  Poissy,  a  village  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Finding 
the  bridge  broken  down,  and  its  ruins  de- 
fended, he  advanced  on  the  capital,  burning 
St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  Neuilly,  Bourg-la- 
Reine,  and  other  villages  on  the  right  of 
Paris;  and  his  advanced  guard  even  pene- 
trated the  boulevards,  or  suburbs,  of  the 
city.  This  strategetic  movement  of  the 
English  king,  whose  condition  was  now 
perilous,  being  nearly  hemmed  in  by  the 
French  army  and  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
compelled  Philip  to  cross  over  to  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Seine,  to  the  relief  of  his 
capital.  Edward,  with  his  usual  skill  and 
tact,  availed  himself  of  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment. He  immediately  retraced  his  steps 
down  the  banks  of  the  river  to  Poissy. 
Having  cleared  the  ruins  of  the  bridge 
from  the  enemy's  troops  by  means  of 
his  bowmen,  he  repaired  it,  and  crossed 
to  the  right  bank.  From  the  Seine  he 
continued  his  march  towards  the  Somme. 
Philip,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  his 
crossing  that  river,  dispatched  12,000  men, 
under  Gondemar  du  Fay,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  to  destroy  the  bridges 
and  guard  every  ford,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  advanced 
on  Amiens  on  the  Somme. 

When  Edward  reached  the  Somme,  he 
found  himself  in  a  more  dangerous  situation 
than  he  had  just  extricated  himself  from  at 
Paris.  All  the  bridges  were  broken  down ; 
Gondemar  was  on  the  opposite  bank  to 
dispute  his  passage,  and  Philip  was  close  on 
his  rear,  having  reached  Airaines  within 
two  hours  after  the  rear  of  the  English 
army  had  filed  through  the  town.  Attempts 
were  made  to  pass  the  fords  at  Pont  Re  mi, 
aud  other  places,  but  fruitlessly.  In  this 
extremity,  the  prisoners  were  assembled, 
and  a  reward  of  100  nobles  and  the  promise 
of  liberty  were  offered  to  whomsoever  would 
point  out  a  ford.  Induced  by  the  reward, 
one  of  them  engaged  to  lead  the  English 
king  and  his  army  to  Blanche-Taque,  or 
the  White  Spot,  where  at  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  the  river  was  fordable.  The  English 
army,  after  a  night  march,  arrived  about 
sunrise  at  Blanche-Taque,  and  as  soon  as 
the  tide  was  out,  plunged  iuto  the  river. 
Before  they  were  hall-way  across,  they 


were  encountered  by'  Gondemar's  esvalrr. 
A  fierce  conflict  took  place ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish, fighting  with  the  courage  of  despsir, 
soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  with  the  Ion 
of  2,000  men.  Pursuing  his  march,  Edward 
encamped  at  Noyello  that  night,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Crecy.  Edward  was  now  within  a  few  dsn* 
march  of  the  frontiers  of  Flanders;  bat 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  his  Flemish 
subsidized  auxiliaries.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined  to  depend  on  his  own  resources;  sad 
as  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to  pursue  his 
march  while  an  army  so  much  stronger  thin 
his  own,  especially  in  cavalry,  hung  on  hu 
rear,  he  adopted  the  magnanimous  resolu- 
tion to  halt  and  check  his  pursuers. 

Scarcely  had  Edward  effected  the  passarc 
of  the  Somme,  than  Philip  appeared  oo  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ford ;  but  he  was  too 
late— the  tide  was  returning,  and  the  ford 
too  deep  to  be  passed ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  up  the  riter, 
and  cross  it  at  Abbeville. 

Edward  now,  in  pursuance  of  his  resola- 
tion  to  encounter  Philip's  vast  host,  pre- 
pared to  make  his  dispositions  for  battle. 
He  selected  a  gentle  ascent  a  little  behind 
the  village  of  Crecy,  and  strengthened  the 
position  by  deep  intrenchments  on  each 
flank.  A  thick  wood  was  in  his  rear;  and 
near  it  the  king  ordered  a  park  to  be  in- 
closed, in  which  he  placed  all  the  bagga^t- 
waggons  and  horses  of  the  army.  In  the 
evening  he  invited  his  barons  to  supper; 
at  parting,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  pro- 
mise of  victory.  After  supper,  the  king 
entered  his  oratory,  and  offered  up  a  prayer 
to  heaveu  for  the  morrow's  success.  Kuing 
at  early  dawn,  he  and  the  Prince  of  Wab 
(then  only  fifteen  years  old)  heard  mass  sod 
communicated. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  breakfasted, 
they  were  marched,  under  their  respective 
leaders,  to  the  ground  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them  on  the  preceding  day. 
They  were  marshalled  in  three  lines.  The 
first  consisted  of  800  men-at-arms,  1,000 
Welsh  infantry,  and  2,000  archers,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Waka, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Oxford.  Behind  them,  but  inclining  on 
their  Hank,  stood  the  second  line,  cousisuiig 
of  800  men-at-arms,  and  1,200  areben, 
under  the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Arun- 
del. The  third,  under  the  command  of 
the  king,  comprised  700  men-at-arms,  and 


2,000  archers,  and  was 


as  a  re- 
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serve  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
archers  of  each  division  formed  in  front,  in 
form  of  a  portcullis  or  harrow.*  All  were 
dismounted  to  prevent  the  temptation  of 
flight  or  pursuit ;  and  orders  were  issued 
that  no  man  should  encumber  himself  with 
the  charge  of  a  prisoner,  or  quit  his  post  to 
pursue  a  fugitive.  Edward,  on  a  small 
palfrey,  with  a  marshal  on  each  side,  rode 
|  from  company  to  company,  addressing  them 
to  defend  his  honour,  and  expressing  his 
confidence  of  victory.  The  troops  then  sat 
down  in  ranks,  with  their  bows  and  helmets 
before  them,  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

The  King  of  Prance  had  marched  from 
Abbeville  about  sunrise,  and  anxious  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  English  army, 
whom  be  deemed  were  fleeing  before  him, 
he  hurried  the  march  of  his  vast  army  so 
precipitately,  that  the  van,  when  ordered 
to  halt,  was  driven  forward  by  the  rear, 
the  order  not   having  been  seasonably 
conveyed  to  the  respective  divisions ;  the 
consequence  was,  all  advanced  in  wild  con- 
fusion till  they  came  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish, where  all  was  perfect  regularity,  the 
result  of  forethought  and  calm  deliberate 
valour. 

The  battle  of  Crecy,  which  was  to  stamp 
the  signet  of  imperishable  renown  on  Eng- 
lish prowess  and  invincibility,  now  began. 
Philip  ordered  the  Genoese,  consisting  of  a 
body  of  15,000  cross-bowmen,  renowned  for 
their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  that  weapon  of 
warfare,  and  now  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  leaders  Antonio  Doria  and 
Carlo  Grimaldi,  to  advance :  with  three  hid- 
eous shouts  they  rushed  forward,  and  dis- 
charged their  square  iron  arrows.  The 
I  English  archers,  nowise  daunted,  advanced  a 
f  step,  according  to  their  custom,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  with  so  great  rapidity  and  vigour, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Froissart,  "it  seemed 
as  if  it  snowed."    The  enemy's  infantry,  in 
terror  and  dismay,  fell  back  on  the  cavalry 
which  had  been  drawn  up  to  support  them, 
and  occasioned  much  disorder  in  that  body. 
The  French  king  and  bis  brother  the  Count 
!  d'AJen^on  ordered  their  men-at-arms  to  clear 
I  the  front  of  the  battle  by  a  massacre  of  the 
runaways,  which  served  to  increase  the  confu- 
sion, as  the  English  bowmen  were  hotly  press- 
ing forward.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
splendid  cavalry  of  France  was  overthrown, 
•  The  whole  of  the  English  army  were  newly 
levied  troops;  the  most  effective  being  the  men-at- 
arms.    The  Weiah,  Oomiah  sad  Irish  were  light 


while  the  wounded  horses  plunged  among 
the  confused  throng  of  the  Genoese.  The 
front  line  was  thus  involved  in  confusion, 
and  reeling  under  the  successful  charges  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  advisers,  when 
the  Count  d'Alencon  advnnced  with  the 
second  line  of  the  French  army,  and  having 
broke  through  the  array  of  archers,  com- 
menced a  haud-to-hand  fight  with  the  men- 
at-arms,  under  the  special  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Earls  of  Northampton 
and  Arundel  advanced  with  the  second  line; 
but  the  conflict  growing  fierce  and  doubtful, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  dispatched  Sir  Thomas 
Norwich  to  request  of  the  king  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  reserve.  Edward  asked  the 
messenger  whether  his  son  was  so  badly 
wounded  as  not  to  be  able  to  snpport  him- 
self ;  and  being  answered  that  he  was  un- 
hurt, and  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
"  Go  then,"  said  the  king,  "and  tell  my  son 
and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not 
deprive  them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of 
their  victory.  I  am  confident  my  son  will 
show  himself  worthy  of  the  honour  of 
knighthood  which  I  have  lately  conferred 
on  him."  The  report  of  this  compli- 
ment was  more  than  reinforcements  to  the 
prince  and  his  companions;  it  was  hailed 
as  a  prediction  of  victory,  and  infused  new 
courage  into  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
addressed.  They  attacked  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  the  enemy  so  vigorously, 
that  in  a  short  time  both  were  broken  and 
put  to  flight.  The  King  of  France  advanced  I 
with  the  third  line  and  the  reserve  to  sustain  ■ 
his  brother;  but  the  English  archers  op-  j 
posed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  his  passage. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  first  and  second 
lines  was  irremediable.  At  each  charge  the 
loss  was  great.  At  length  confusion  wad  too 
prevalent  in  his  own  command  to  afford  any 
hope  of  success.  The  battle  being  evidently 
lost,  he  retired  from  the  field  with  a  small 
retinue  of  his  attendants.  As  soon  as  the 
contest  was  ended,  Edward  caught  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed  with 
paternal  ecstasy,  "  My  brave  son,  persevere 
in  your  honourable  course ;  you  have 
valiantly  acquitted  yourself  to  day  :  you 
have  shown  yourself  worthy  of  empire." 

But  the  flight  of  the  French  king  did  not 
terminate  the  contest.  Many  of  the  enemy 
continued  in  detached  bodies  to  charge  their 
adversaries;  but,  as  all  their  efforts  were 
troops,  and  better  adapted  for  doing  execution  in  a 
r  for  scouring  the  country,  than  for  stable 
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made  without  concert,  they  ended  in  their 
destruction.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
was  succeeded  by  so  dense  a  mist  in  the 
morning,  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  battle-field.  To  ascer- 
tain the  course  of  the  enemy's  flight,  a  de- 
tachment of  500  lancers  and  2,000  archers 
were  sent  out  from  the  English  camp.  In 
the  course  of  their  march,  they  fell  in  with 
two  detachments  from  Beauvais  and  Rouen, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  France; 
whom  they  put  to  the  sword. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Crecy,  fought  on 
the  26th  of  August  (Sunday),  1346.  It 
began  about  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  lasted 
till  dark.  Seldom  have  preparations  for 
battle  been  made  under  circumstances  more 
awful.  A  war  of  the  elements,  as  if  to 
mock  the  puny  efforts  of  man  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  fury  and  animosity,  accom- 
panied that  of  the  combatant*.  At  the 
▼cry  juncture  of  the  hostile  conflict,  a  par- 
tial eclipse  of  the  sun  obscured  the  horizon; 
at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  crows 
flew  screaming  over  the  two  armies,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  with 
incessant  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  loss  of  the  French  army  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  the  kings  of  Bohemia 
and  Majorca,  with  eleven  princes,  eighty 
bannerets,  1,200  knights,  1,400  gentlemen, 
4,000  men-at-arms,  and  about  30,000  pri- 
vates. That  of  the  English,  was  one  knight, 
three  esquires,  and  a  few  hundred  of  infe- 
rior rank.  The  great  disparity  in  the  loss 
of  the  two  armies  was  occasioned  by  Ed- 
ward's use  of  artillery.  Philip,  for  the  sake  of 
expediting  his  march,  and  fearing  the  English 
might  escape,  had  left  his  artillery  behind 
him.  No  prisoners  had  been  taken ;  all,  in 
conformity  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the 
age,  having  been  massacred  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  amount  of  the  French  army 
has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
chroniclers,  French  and  English,  at  all  the 
intermediate  decimal  points  between  60,000 
and  120,000  men.  The  truth  is,  it  was 
about  100,000  men. 

The  crest  of  the  King  of  Bohemia's 
casque,  consisting  of  ttiree  ostrich  feathers, 
with  the  motto  "  Ich  dim  "  (I  serve),  being 

*  While  Edward  sad  his  heroic  «on  were  winning 
the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  Scots,  availing  themselves  of 
the  enemy'*  absence,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Edward's  nominee,  Baliol.  David,  the  eon 
of  the  deposed  Bruce,  instigated,  by  France,  ad- 
vanced With  a  tumultuous  army  of  50,000  men  to 
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found  on  the  field,  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
victory,  adopted  the  device ;  and  his  sac- 1 
cessors  have  always  borne  the  same  as  so 
armorial  emblem  for  the  like  purpose.* 

On  the  following  Monday  Edward  broke 
up  his  encampment,  and,  on  the  31st— five 
days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy — the  conqueror 
sat  down  before  Calais,  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  possessing,  as  affording  an  easy 
entrance  into  France  in  his  future  attempt? 
to  conquer  the  country.  As  the  place  wis 
very  strong,  he  determined  to  obtain  its 
possession  by  blockade.  For  that  purpose, 
he  surrounded  it  with  intrenchments,  and 
built  wooden  huts  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  troops,  with  a  market-place  in  the 
middle.  At  the  same  time  he  blockaded 
the  harbour  with  his  fleet,  and  thus  cut  of 
all  commuuication  with  the  sea.  Philip 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  and  the 
oriflamme,  or  sacred  banner  of  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  superstition  of 
his  troops;  and  also  sent  two  fleets  tore- 
move  the  blockade  at  sea ;  but  all  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.    His  army  was  obliged  to 


retreat ;  and  one  of  his  fleets  was  capturec 
by  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  governor  of 
Calais,  at  length  despairing  of  relief,  hung 
out  the  English  ensign  from  the  tower,  u  1 
an  indication  of  his  willingness  to  capitu- 
late ;  but  Edward,  irritated  by  their  pirati- 
cal feats,  would  graut  no  other  terms  than 
that  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  should 
be  executed  as  an  atonement.  "When  these 
devoted  men  presented  themselves  before 
their  inexorable  judge,  their  lives  were 
spared  by  the  intercession  of  EdwardS 
queen  Philippa,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
powerful  reinforcements.  Thus  was  Calais 
severed  from  the  French  crown,  after  a 
siege  of  twelve  months.  To  secure  his  con- 
quest, Edward  expelled  the  inhabitant* 
who  refused  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  and 
rcpeopled  the  town  with  a  colony  of  hi* 
own  subjects.  Edward  appointed  it  the 
general  mart  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported from  England,  and  made  it  the  espe- 
cial staple  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  all 
English  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead;  and 
thus,  as  all  English  and  foreign  merchant! 
were  compelled  to  resort  thither  for  the 

the  very  gates  of  Durham,  inflicting  fearful  live: 
in  the  course  of  his  march;  but  he  was  put  to  fearfsJ 
rout  at  Nevil's  Cross,  near  that  city,  by  the  Petci«» 
and  other  great  northern  barons,  who  mustensf 
their  followers,  incorporated  them  with  KM"* 
archers  about  to  be  transported  to  France. 
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sale  and  purchase  of  those  commodities,  it 
became  a  place  of  considerable  opulence, 
and  continued  to  flourish  as  such  for  more 


than  two  centuries,  under  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  its  conqueror  and  his 
successors. 


BATTLE  OF  POICTIERS. 


Ax  infraction  of  the  trace  which  had 
been  entered   into   by  the  rival  kings 
of  England  and  France,  by  the  French 
troops  having  made  irruptions  into  Ed- 
ward's patrimonial  possessions  of  Ouienne, 
Gascony,  Britany,  the  marches  of  Calais, 
and  other  places,  and  mutual  skirmishes 
having  been  the  consequence,  the  English 
king,  with  that  magnanimity  of  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  true  heroism,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  offered,  by  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  renounce  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  on  condition  that  the 
French   king  acknowledged  the  English 
kiug*s  absolute  sovereignty  of  Guienne,  Aqui- 
taine,  and  the  town  and  marches  of  Calais. 
Notwithstanding  the  glorious  result  of  the 
campaign  of  Crecy,  and  the  effects  of  the 
depopulating  pestilence  that  hnd  recently 
raged  throughout  Europe,  and  had  carried 
off  above  a  third  of  the  population  of  every 
state,  Philip's  animosity  remained  unabated, 
and  he  refused  compliance  with  Edward's 
proposition.    The  English  king,  incensed  at 
the  injurious  treatment,  prepared  to  enforce 
his  proposition  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  he 
appointed    his   son,  Edward   the  Black 
Prince,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
On  the   10th  of  September,  1354,  the 
prince,  with  a  force  of  4,000  men,  sailed 
from  Plymouth.    On  his  arrival  at  Bor- 
deaux, he  was  joined  by  60,000  subsidized 
auxiliaries.    He  swept  through  Languedoc 
without  opposition,  burning  and  destroying 
about  500  cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  but 
not  being  able  to  bring  the  French  army  in 
that  part  of  the  country  to  an  engagement, 
after  a  six  weeks'  flying  campaign  he  re- 
turned to  Bordeaux,  laden  with  booty  and 
prisoners,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
In  the  following  summer  he  again  took  the 
field.     On  the  6th  of  July  he  marched 

*  By  several  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  the 
number  is  variously  stated.  Some  estimate  it  at 
120,000;  others  at  70,000;  while  by  a  third  party, 
it  is  Baid  to  have  been  but  60,000. 

f  While  his  son  was  carrying  on  operations  iu 
the  Bouth  of  France,  Edward  sailed  from  Sand- 
wich, and  landed  at  Calais;  but  he  had  scarcely 
reached- Amiens  before  the  want  of  provisions  com- 
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with  8,000  men,*  and  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  France,  intending  thus  to 
effect  a  junction  with  his  father  Edward, 
who  was  in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  diversion  in  that  quarter 
of  France,  and  of  advancing  to  co-operate 
with  his  son.t  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1355,  he  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
encampment  for  the  night  at  the  village  of 
Maupertuis,  situated  about  five  miles  from 
Poictiers,  when  his  scouts  hurried  in  with 
intelligence  that  all  the  bridges  on  the 
Loire  were  broken  down,  and  the  French 
army,  amounting  to  100,000  men,  was  ad- 
vancing against  him.  As  either  advance  or 
retreat  was  now  impracticable,  this  heroic 
prince,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  dis- 
parity of  numbers  between  his  army  and 
thnt  of  the  French,  determined  to  accept 
battle.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
French  army  appeared,  and  took  up  its 
position  within  a  mile  of  the  prince's 
camp. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  was  up,  the  princo 
proceeded  to  the  selection  of  his  battle-field. 
This  wns  a  small  plain  surrounded  with  woods, 
vineyards,  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  acces- 
sible only  by  a  narrow  defile  in  front,  which 
would  not  admit  of  more  than  four  horse- 
men abreast.  Intrenchments  were  made 
to  render  the  approaches  more  difficult,  as 
hnd  been  done  at  Crecy ;  a  rampart  or  bar- 
ricade was  formed  of  the  baggage-waggons, 
where  the  positions  seemed  the  least  diffi- 
cult of  access.  Early  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  prince  was  ready  either  to  deliver  or 
accept  battle,  as  circumstances  might  offer  a 
favourable  opportunity;  but  the  day  was 
spent  in  endeavours,  on  the  part  of  the 
cardinal  Talleyrand  Perigord,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  combatants.  As 
the  cardinal's  good  offices  had  turned  out 
fruitless,  with  the  dawn  of  the  following 

pelling  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  he  re-entered 
Calais  on  the  tenth  day  after  his  departure  from  it. 
From  a  similar  cause  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  was  subsequently  compelled  to  re- 
treat, though  he  had  victoriously  forced  his  passage 
through  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Artoia,  Cain- 
bresis.  and  had  even  planted  his  banner*  before  the 
gates  of  Paris. 
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day  the  trumpets  summoned  both  armies 
to  the  scene  of  contest. 

The  Black  Prince  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  marshal  ment  of  his  little  band  of 
heroes.  He  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides 
of  the  defile  with  his  best  archers,  and 
placed  a  strong  body  of  the  same  species  of 
force  at  its  head.  He  then  distributed  the 
remainder  of  his  army  into  three  lines. 
The  van  was  commauded  by  his  younger 
brother ;  the  centre  by  himself ;  and  the 
rear  by  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk. 
He  had,  overnight,  placed  300  men-at-arms, 
and  as  many  archers,  in  ambush,  with 
orders  to  make  a  circuit  when  the  signal  for 
battle  was  announced,  and  to  fall  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  contest 
began.  The  French  army  was  also  drawn 
up  in  three  lines ;  the  first  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
second  under  tho  Dauphin ;  and  the  third 
or  reserve  under  the  French  king,  John. 

The  buttle  began  by  the  French  king 
ordering  300  chosen  mounted  men-at-arms 
to  force  the  defile  leading  to  the  main  body 
of  the  English  army.  With  the  most 
undaunted  resolution  the  gallant  band 
marched  up  to  the  attack;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  entered  the  position,  than  a 
shower  of  arrows  sped  from  the  English 
bowmen,  and  in  a  moment  the  passage 
was  choked  up  with  men  and  horses  in  the 
agony  of  death;  at  the  same  time,  the 
wouuded  horses,  plunging  back,  fell  upon 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  spreading  con- 
fusion wherever  they  came.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  English  detachment,  issuing 
from  its  ambush,  rushed  forward  with  a  tre- 
mendous shout,  and  attacked  the  second 
line  so  irresistibly,  that  they  chased  it  from 
the  field ;  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  deem- 
ing his  position  hazardous,  joined  in  the 
flight.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  availing  him- 
self of  the  propitious  moment,  advanced 
against  the  reserve  commanded  by  the  king. 
A  furious  encounter  eusued.  Swords,  battle- 
axes,  arrows,  and  spears  were  intermingled 
with  dreadful  energy ;  and  the  shouts  of 
defiance—"  God  and  St.  George  !"  "Mount- 
joy  e  and  St.  Denis  I" — resounded  through- 
out the  field.  But  unable  to  resist  the 
furious  charge  of  the  English  men-at-arms, 
headed  by  their  prince,  and  backed  by  the 
archers,  who  emptied  their  quivers  with 
great  rapidity,  the  French  ranks  were 
broken  and  scattered.  Though  multitudes 
of  his  gallant  troops  and  attendants  were 
falling  around  him,  the  heroic  French  king 
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defended  himself  with  his  battle-axe,  and 
did  not  surrender  until  he  was  surrounded. 
The  pursuit  and  slaughter  continued  to  the 
gates  of  Poictiers.  In  this  battle,  a  large 
portion  of  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
(6,000  men-at-arms,  besides  thousands  of 
foot  soldiers)  had  fallen.  The  prisoners  were 
— the  king,  his  youngest  sou,  three  princes 
of  the  blood,  seventeen  earls,  1,500  inferior 
barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  and  several 
thousand  men-at-arms.  As  the  number  of 
prisoners  exceeded  that  of  the  Engluk 
army,  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to  retain 
them :  they  were  therefore  ransomed  on 
the  spot ;  but  as  the  English  and  Gascon 
knights  were  influenced  by  the  noble  gene- 
rosity and  courtesy  displayed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  his  prisoner  the  French  king, 
the  terms  of  ransom  were  reasonable. 

After  this  glorious  triumph,  the  victor 
marched  to  Bordeaux ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  he,  in  company  with  his  prisoner 
John,  set  sail  for  England,  and  landed  on 
the  5th  of  May  at  Sandwich.  By  the 
intercession  of  the  pope,  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  to  by  France  aud  England  for  the 
space  of  two  years. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  s 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  captive  French  king,  John ;  but 
the  terms  were  so  unpalatable  to  the  French, 
that  the  States-Geueral  and  the  Dauphin, 
who  had  become  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
refused  concurrence.  Edward,  to  enforce 
compliance,  landed,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1359,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
attended  by  the  Black  Prince  and  his  three 
other  sons,  and  sweeping  through  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Artois  and  Picardy,  invested 
Rheims,  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned 
king  of  France  in  that  ancient  city.  But 
the  place  was  so  bravely  defended,  that  the 
king,  after  having  spent  three  mouths  be- 
fore it,  raised  the  siege,  and  pressed  fur- 
ward  for  Paris,  with  the  intention  of 
having  his  coronation  solemnized  in  the 
capital.  He  arrived  before  that  city  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1360,  but  found  it  so 
strongly  fortified  and  defended,  that,  in 
the  month  of  April,  he  retraced  his  steps 
towards  Britany,  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Calais.  The  country  through  which 
he  marched  having  been  laid  waste,  and 
his  army  suffering  severely  from  the  pri- 
vations and  fatigue  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  iu  their  advance,  the  whole  line  of 
the  route  of  his  march  was  covered  with  the 
|  carcasses  of  men  aod  horses ;  and  to  add 
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reduced  by  dysentery  (occasioned  by  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  marshy  exhala- 
tions arising  from  the  morassy  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  Harfleur  stands),  Henry 
held  a  council  of  war  to  determine  on  the 
subsequent  measures  to  be  adopted.  His 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  others 
of  his  nobles,  recommended  a  return  of  the 
army  to  England.  Henry,  apprehensive  that 
a  retreat  would  be  construed  into  fear  on  his 
part  to  meet  his  antagonist,  determined  to 
march  to  Calais.  To  the  suggestion  of  the 
members  of  the  council  to  re-embark, 
"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  we  must  first  see  a 
little  more  of  this  good  land  of  France, 
which  is  all  our  own."  In  this  lofty  antici- 
pation of  a  victorious  result,  he  prepared  to 
advance,  in  face  of  two  large  armies — one 
under  the  French  king  at  Rouen,  and  the 
other  under  the  Constable  of  France  in 
Picardy — ready  to  intercept  his  march. 

Having  dispatched  the  sick  and  wounded, 
amouuting  to  5,000  men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  earls  of  March,  Arundel, 
and  others  of  his  nobles,  the  heroic  Henry, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  began  his  hazardous 
march*  to  Calais— a  march  above  one  hun- 
dred miles,  through  the  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy, Picardy,  aud  Artois;  a  tract  of 
country  inhabited  by  exasperated  enemies, 
aud  already  laid  waste  by  the  enemy.  His 
purposed  march  lay  along  the  sea-coast  till 
ho  should  come  to  the  river  Sorome. 

The  army  moved  in  three  lines,  with 
bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  The  king, 
during  the  march,  never  ceased  to  cheer 
the  soldiers,  aud  fared  like  themselves. 
After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  which  the  flying 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  were  defeated,  the 
army  reached  Abbeville,  with  the  intention 
of  crossing  the  Somme  a  t  Blanche-Taquc, 
which  Edward  III.,  in  his  march  to  Crecy, 
had  triumphantly  passed;  but  the  scouts 
came  hurriedly  in  with  intelligence  that 
that  ford  was  staked  and  guarded,  as  also 
that  all  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and 
the  other  fords  staked  or  palisaded.  Henry 
was  therefore  obliged  to  march  up  the  bank 
to  reach  a  fordable  psssage;  at  the  same 
time  columns  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot 
marched  on  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  in 
line  with  him.  When  he  reached  the  fords 
of  Pout  St.  Eemi  and  Pont  de  Aler,  he 
found  them  staked  and  fortified.   On  the 

•  Prior  to  Iho  commencement  of  his  march,  Henry, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  sent  a  chival- 
rous challange  to  the  French  king,  offering  to  de- 
,cide  the  contest  by  personal  combat. 
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17th,  in  a  conflict  with  a  flying  column  of  ! 
the  enemy  near  the  town  of  Corbie,  learning 
from  the  prisoners  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  intercept  his  line  of  march 
by  successive  charges  of  cavalry,  he  ordered 
each  of  the  archers  to  supply  himself  with 
a  palisade  or  stake  of  six  feet  in  length, 
pointed  at  both  ends ;  and  when  the  enemy's  , 
cavalry  were  about  to  charge,  to  stick  them 
in  an  oblique  direction  sloping  outwards,  in 
an  angle  about  the  height  of  a  man's  breast. 
The  rear  of  the  columns  were  also  ordered 
to  plant  their's  sloping  outwards.    On  the 
19th,  a  ford  being  discovered  not  staked, 
between  Betencout  and  Voyenne,  the  army 
effected  its  passage.    On  the  20th,  while 
Henry  was  at  Monchy  la  Gache,  three 
heralds  arrived  from  the  Constable  of  France 
and  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  to 
acquaint  the  king  of  their  resolution  to  give 
him  battle  before  he  reached  Calais.  The 
English  king's  reply  was,  "  Be  the  event  then 
as  it  pleases  God ;"  and,  in  addition  to  this 
magnanimous  resolve,  he  said,  that  though 
he  did  not  seek  his  challengers,  fear  of  them 
should  never  iuduce  him  to  move  out  of  his 
way,  or  to  go  either  slower  or  faster  than  he 
intended :  his  march  was  before  him,  straight 
on  the  road  to  Calais,  and  if  liis  enemies 
attempted  to  stop  him,  it  would  be  at  their 
peril.    True  to  his  word,  the  heroic  Henry 
marched  onward  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  order,  and  to  show  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  martial  defiance  of  his  opponents, 
he  had  presented  the  heralds  with  a  hundred 
gold  crowns.    On  approaching  Agincourt 
on  the  24th,  he  saw  the  French  army 
drawn  up  in  front  of  that  village,  and  across 
the  road  to  Calais.    Henry  took  up  his  posi- 
tion at  the  village  of  Maisoncelles,  in  front  of 
Agincourt. 

Henry  now  seeing  that  a  battle  was  in- 
evitable, with  a  sublime  enthusiasm  and  a 
full  confidence  in  victory,  prepared  for  the 
encounter;  his  looks  and  words  inspiring 
every  one  with  resolution,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  promote 
the  magnanimous  resolve  of  their  leader. 
Henry,  hearing  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  they  had  10,000  of  those 
archers  from  England  who  were  longiug  to 
be  with  them,  exclaimed,  "No;  I  would  not 
have  one  man  more.  If  we  should  be  de- 
feated, we  are  too  many ;  but,  if  God  gifts 
us  the  victory,  we  shall  have  the  more 
honour." 

Henry  took  up  his  position  with  great 
military  skill.   As  soon  as  the  moon  arose. 
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he,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  sur- 
veyed the  field.  He  selected  his  position  on 
a  gentle  declivity  from  the  village  of  Mai- 

'  soncelles,  flanked  on  each  side  by  hedges, 
brushwood,  and  briars — a  position  admi- 
rably calculated  to  prevent  a  small  army 
from  being  surrounded  by  a  large  one.  The 
village  was  in  his  rear.  He  posted  the 
baggage,  horses,  and  priests  in  security 
behind  the  village,  under  a  small  guard. 
The  enemy's  position  was  in  a  narrow  plain 
between  the  villages  of  Agincourt  and 
Rumonceaux,  and  was  bounded  on  each  side 
by  impediments.  The  difference  of  both 
positions,  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view, 
was  strikingly  unequal    While  Henry  com- 

|  pelled  his  opponents  to  confine  their  attack 
only  with  a  front  equal  to  his  own,  their 
innumerable  masses  were  rendered  useless ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  disorder,  could  not  be 
manoeuvred.  ' 

The  night  of  the  24th,  which  was  stormy 
and  rainy,  was  passed  by  the  English  army 
with  great  solemnity.  As  the  chance  of 
victory  was  uncertain,  the  troops  confessed, 
took  the  sacrament,  and  made  their  wills,* 
determined  to  leave  an  honourable  and  a 
venerated  memory  in  the  sympathy  of  their 
countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  the  French 
army,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  spent  part 
of  the  night  in  jollity  and  rejoicing;  and, 
calculating  on  their  overpowering  numbers, 
employed  themselves  in  devising  fanciful 
notions  about  the  disposal  of  their  prisoners 
and  booty.  The  nobles  even  cast  dice  for 
the  ransoms  to  be  obtained  for  Henry  and 
his  nobility.  So  confident  were  they  of 
victory,  and  so  fearful  that  the  English 
army  would  endeavour  to  escape  in  the 
night,  that  they  placed  detachments  over 
the  field  to  intercept  them,  and  lighted  fires 
to  prevent  their  flight  being  unobserved. 
Before  the  day  had  dawned,  the  trum- 

i  pets  of  both  armies  sounded  the  reveille, 
and  soon  both  were  marshalled  in  battle 
array.  Henry  drew  up  his  army  in  a  pha- 
lanx of  one  dense  line,  four  flies  deep ;  the 
men-at-arms  in  the  ceutrc,  and  the  archers 

'  on  the  wings.  Two  bodies  of  archers  were 
detached;  one  was  instructed  to  be  con- 
cealed in  ambush,  in  a  meadow  at  Trame- 
court,  and,  when  the  battle  began,  to  attack 

*  Will-making  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  has  ever 
been  reckoned  the  most  daring  of  all  daring  deeds ; 
for  the  doer  is,  and  always  has  been,  considered  a 
doomed  man ;  and  the  prejudice  is  so  strong,  that 
many  a  goodly  estate  has  in  consequence  passed  into 
hands  from  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  withheld. 


the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  first  line :  the 
other  was  to  make  a  circuit,  and,  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  to  set  fire  to  a  priory  and  two 
houses  at  Hcsdin,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
to  produce  alarm.  The  army  being  mar- 
shalled, the  king,  riding  from  pennon  to 
pennon,  addressed  each  corps  with  a  serene 
and  cheerful  countenance,  saying — "  Before 
night  the  pride  of  our  enemies  shall  be 
humbled  in  the  dust,  and  the  greater  part, 
of  them  stretched  upon  the  field,  or  captives 
in  our  power."  As  a  further  incentive,  he 
said  that  every  soldier  who  did  his  duty 
manfully  should  from  henceforth  be  a  gen- 
tleman, and  entitled  to  bear  coat-armour. 
He  then  ordered  his  troops  to  sit  down  in 
line  and  take  their  breakfast. 

The  French  army,  amounting  to  100,000 
men,f  was  already  marshalled  in  three  lines, 
thirty  files  deep.  The  first  line,  or  van,  con- 
sisted of  8,000  knights  and  esquires,  4,000 
archers,  and  15,000  cross-bowmen,  under  the 
Constable  of  Frauce,  who  commanded  the 
whole  army ;  the  second  line  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Aleucon ;  and  the  third,  or 
reserve,  was  under  the  French  king.  . 

The  comparative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  hostile  armies  were : — the  po- 
sition of  the  French  army,  between  the  two 
woods,  was  so  narrow  that  their  vast  masses 
were  compelled  to  be  drawn  up  thirty  tiles 
deep ;  while  the  Euglish  army,  having  its 
flank  protected  by  hedges  and  briars,  and 
the  village  of  Maisoncelles  in  its  rear,  was 
not  compelled  to  present  a  greater  front  than 
that  of  the  French  army ;  and  therefore  the 
stress  of  the  battle  was  confined  to  the  front 
of  the  French  army,  by  keeping  the  enemy 
in  that  direction — a  decisive  indication  of 
Henry's  consummate  strategetical  talent. 

Both  armies  stood  for  some  time  silently 
gazing  on  each  other ;  the  innumerable 
spears  and  helmets  reflecting  the  beams  of 
the  sun  in  each  other's  faces.  At  length 
Henry, — fearing  that  the  enemy  would  be- 
come sensible  of  his  dangerous  position,  and 
decline  battle ;  having  no  more  provisions 
in  his  camp  should  the  battle  not  take  place 
that  day,  and  aware  that  he  could  not  scud 
out  parties  to  forage  in  face  of  so  powerful 
a  foe, — giving  the  battle-word,  "  St.  Mary 
and  St.  George  I"  about  ten  o'clock,  pre-  I 

t  The  French  army  has  been  variously  estimated  I 
by  English  and  French  writers.  The  es'umatcs  have 
been  from  60,000  to  160,000  men.  Walsingham 
states  it  at  14,000,  and  Monstrelet  at  150,000; 
which  last  computation  exactly  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  De  Baxaut,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  battle. 
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Renting  himself  in  front  of  his  army,  ex- 
claimed, **  Banners,  forward  !"  at  the  same 
time  commanding  "the  charge"  to  be 
sounded.  In  an  instant  of  time  the  line 
of  archers  kneeled  down,  and  kissing  the 
ground,  started  to  their  feet,  uttering  a  tre- 
mendous cheer,  when  they  rushed  forward, 
and  having  planted  their  stakes,  discharged 
a  flight  of  arrows ;  at  the  same  moment,  the 
archers  in  ambuscade  responding  to  the 
shout,  discharged  their  arrows  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy's  first  line.    This  was  a  torch 

|  to  the  inflammable  sensibilities  of  the  French 
army.  The  Constable  of  France,  announc- 

,  ing  the  battle- words,  "Mountjoye  and  St. 
Denis!"  the  defiance  was  promptly  answered 
by  the  advance  of  1,200  mounted  anccrs.  As 
they  approached, the  Euglish  archers  plucked 
up  their  stakes  and  resumed  their  former 
position,  at  the  same  moment  refixing  the 
stakes  in  their  front ;  thus  presenting  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
The  charge  of  the  lancers  was  furious  and 
intrepid;  but  the  English  archers,  with  a 
deadly  calmness  and  correct  aim,  poured  upon 
them  so  heavy  a  shower  of  arrows,  with  such 
rapidity  and  force,  that  plate  and  mail  were 
picrcea  as  if  they  had  been  cloth,  while  men 
and  horses  fell  in  heaps;  and  only  about 
150  of  the  assailants  reached  their  stakes, 
which  endeavouring  to  force,  the  horses 
were  impaled.  To  add  to  the  confusion, 
the  wounded  horses  galloped  back  and 
plunged  into  the  enemy's  first  line.  Iu 
this  manner  were  the  French  cavalry  de- 
stroyed, though  they  spurred  up  again  and 
again  against  the  formidable  palisade  of 
stakes.  In  vain  was  the  French  artillery — 
of  which  they  had  a  number  of  pieces 
on  the  field,  of  different  calibres — rapidly 
worked.  The  English  army  stood  im- 
movable. 

The  intrepid  archers  again  plucked  up 
their  stakes,  and  pushing  forward,  planted 
them  once  more  in  advance.  A  stream  of 
arrows  again  flew  upon  the  French  ranks ; 
when,  slinging  their  bows  behind  their 
backs,  they  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
steel-clad  knights,  and  with  their  swords, 
bill-hooks,  and  battle-axes,  fell  upon  the 
enemy.  Undismayed  the  French  received 
them,  and  after  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  attack. 

The  Constable  of  France  now  formed  his 
first  line  into  three  close  columns,  which 
advanced  simultaneously  to  the  attack  of 
three  distinct  points  of  the  English  main 
body.  The  charge  was  made  with  all  the 
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fury  of  a  French  onset,  and  the  weight  and 
fierceness  of  the  shock  were  so  irresistible, 
that  the  English  line  was  forced  back  s  far 
yards.  The  battle  now  became  furious,  each 
host  alternately  forcing  the  other  back  and 
advancing ;  the  English  to  regain  their  lost 
ground,  the  French  to  retain  it.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  fight  were  various ;  but 
at  length  the  English  prevailed,  and  drove 
the  enemy  back  with  great  slaughter. 

The  English  archers  again  advanced,  and 
fixing  their  stakes,  and  throwing  in  a  flight 
of  arrows,  again  rushed  forward  with  their 
battle-axes  and  swords ;  but  disasters  oc- 
curring in  their  ranks  from  the  overpowering 
masses  of  the  enemy,  Henry  advanced  with 
the  men-at-arms  to  their  assistance,  and 
opened   his   Hue  to  allow  them  to  pis 
through.  No  sooner  had  he  re-formed  them, 
than  he  rushed  forward  with  his  conjoint 
force  against  the  enemy's  first  lines.  The 
conflict  was  furious  and  stern;  both  tides 
gallantly  struggled  for  the  mastery;  but 
at  length  the  enemy's  line  was  thrown 
into  confusion.    The  second  line,  under  the 
Duke  of  Alencon,  advanced  to  its  aid.  The 
battle  now  became  tremendous :  the  con- 
flict was  so  terrible,  that  the  crowded  masses 
of  the  French  fell  in  so  fearful  heaps,  that 
the  frightful  piles  of  dead  and  wounded 
served  as  fleshly  intrenchments,  from  the 
tops  of  which  each  side  continued  the 
desperate  struggle  until  the  battle-field  wai 
inundated  with  blood.    At  this  crisis  those 
in  ambush  rushed  on  the  flank  of  the  euemj 
with  a  tremendous  shout.    A  dreadful  car- 
nage ensued,  and  both  lines  of  the  eneor 
took  to  hurried  flight.    But  the  third  line 
remained  unbroken.    As  soon,  however,  v 
they  saw  the  priory  and  houses  in  their 
rear  on  fire,  and  heard  the  appalling  shoot 
of  the  detachment  which  had  effected  tbe 
conflagration,  they  fled  off  the  field.  A; 
this  moment  a  noise  being  heard  in  the  rear 
of  the  English  army,  and  apprehending  thu 
the  enemy  had  rallied,  Heury  issued  order? 
for  putting  to  death  the  prisoners,  who  wen 
considerably  more  than  his  own  array.  Bo: 
on  being  informed  that  the  attack  was  mad< 
by  a  mob  of  peasants  for  the  purpose  cf 
plundering  the  baggage,  he  stopped  tk 
massacre. 

In  this  terrible  battle  10,000  of  th- 
enemy  had  fallen;  of  whom  1,500  wrrt 
kuights,  thirty-two  barons,  thirteen  carit 
one  archbishop,  three  dukes,  and  the  Con- 
stable of  France.  The  loss  of  the  Engbaa 
has  been  variously  stated ;  but  it  amoontri 
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and  the  Armagnacs,  and  restored  France  to 
a  state  of  comparative  quietness,  he  ap- 
pointed his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
lieutenant  in  his  absence,  and  returned  to 
England  to  raise  supplies. 

During  the  time  Henry  was  in  England, 
the  Dauphin  and  his  adherents  having  been 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  6,000  Scots,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  had  de- 
feated the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Bauge  (a  vil- 
lage in  Anjou,  whither  the  English  duke  had 
marched  to  encounter  them),  with  the  loss 
of  1,400  men-at-arms,  and  many  English 
knights.  Henry  hastened  to  check  the 
enemy.  Landing  on  the  10th  of  June,  14-21, 
at  Calais,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Chartres,  then  besieged  by  the  Dauphin. 
Having  raised  the  siege,  he  reduced  Dreux, 
Meaux,  and  several  other  places  of  strength. 
Being  joined  by  his  queen,  Catherine,  the 
royal  pair  proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  on 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  they  kept  their 
court  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  sitting  in 
their  royal  robes,  with  their  imperial  united 
crowns  of  England  and  France  upon  their 
heads.  The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  previously  celebrated  in  Paris, 
with  as  much  magnificence  and  cordiality  of 
feeling  as  it  had  been  in  London. 


In  the  meantime  the  Dauphin  had  col- 
lected an  army,  which,  with  his  auxiliaries 
from  Scotland  and  Castile,  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  and  was  besieging  Cosne,  a 
town  of  the  Loire.  Henry  advanced  to  its 
relief;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  further 
than  Senlis  before  he  became  so  feverish  u 
to  be  obliged  to  transfer  his  command  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  return 
to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  where  he  ex- 
pired 31st  of  August,  1422,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his 
reign.  Had  he  lived  a  few  months  longer, 
the  declining  health  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VI.,  would  have  seated  him  on  tk 
throne  of  France,  by  conquest  as  well  a< 
right.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England, 
and  interred  iu  Westminster  Abbcv:  h« 
"bruised  crown  and  bended  sword,"  to- 
gether with  the  saddle  and  armour  be  wtd 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  were  deposited 
on  his  bier.  The  remnants  of  the  saddle 
and  armour  yet  remain  suspended  on  the 
wall,  over  his  tomb,  environed  with  a  halo 
of  imperishable  glory  and  renown;  sad 
while  a  vestige  of  them  remains,  will  em 
be  the  veneration  of  every  true-born  Eng- 
lishman. 


THE  INVASION  OF  SPAIN  BY  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE;  AND  THE  BATTLE 

OF  NAJEItA.- 


On  the  return  of  peace,  after  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  vast  bands  of  the  subsidiary  mer- 
cenaries who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  England  and  France,  were  dis- 
charged. Having  been  accustomed  to  the 
fruits  of  military  license,  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  return  to  the  arts  and  peacefulness 
of  civil  life.  They  therefore  enrolled  them- 
selves into  bodies,  under  bold  leaders, 
which  they  called  Free  Companies,  and 
themselves  Free  Companions.  These  des- 
peradoes, by  the  year  1366,  amounted  to 
above  50,000  men, — Gascons,  Bretons,  Eng- 
lish, Germans,  Flemings,  and  Narvacse, 
all  skilful  and  well-trained  veterans.  By 
their  rapine  and  plunder,  they  had  occa- 
sioned so  great  disorder  and  confusion  in 
France  as  to  make  its  sovereign  tremble 
on  his  throne.  So  fearful  had  they  be- 
come, that  the  French  king  called  on  Ed- 

*  This  memorable  event  has  not  been  narrated  in 
its  chronological  order,  for  the  purpose  of  not  inter- 
rupting the  narrative  of  the  battles  of  Crecy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt   By  retaining  their  continuity  of  nar- 
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ward  to  fulfil  his  engagements  of  the  articie 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  by  which  the  two 
kings,  contemplating  what  was  likely  to 
happen  from  the  hands  of  the  adventurer* 
whom  they  had  enlisted  in  their  sen  ice, 
engaged  to  join  their  forces  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  desperadoes,  should  they  become 
troublesome.  The  English  king  conse- 
quently made  great  preparations;  but 
Charles  becoming  alarmed  at  their  extent, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  probable  results 
when  Edward  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  army  in  the  heart  of  France,  de- 
clined his  co-operation. 

The  Freuch  king  was  at  his  wits'  end 
how  to  rid  himself  of  his  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. He  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  East,  far 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  pro- 
mised, if  they  complied,  to  procure  for  them, 

retive,  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  and  never-djitj 
events  is  more  effectually  preserved,  and  a  grrata 
interest  produced  than  would  have  been  the  case  bj 
observing  the  precise  chronological  order  <  " 
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from  the  pope,  absolution  for  all  their  sins, 
and  homes  in  Paradise.  But  the  despera- 
does caring  as  little  for  Paradise  as  they 
did  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that,  in  their  opinion,  cash  was  pre- 
ferable, and  a  more  substantial  good  than 
absolution.  The  French  king,  therefore, 
engaged  the  celebrated  military  leader,  Du 
Guesclin,to  undertake  the  command  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  Castile  to 
dethrone  Don  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel, 
and  whose  bastard  brother  Don  Enrique, 
Count  of  Transtemar,*  was  at  his  court, 
soliciting  his  interference ;  and  he  agreed  to 
furnish  200,000  livres  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition. 

The  adventurers  having  surrendered  the 
fortresses  of  which  they  had  possessed 
themselves,  and  Du  Guesclin  having  com- 
pleted his  levies,  he  led  the  army  to  Avig- 
non, where  the  pope  resisted  the  absolution 
for  his  soldiers  and  the  200,000  livres 
which  had  been  promised.  The  first  was 
readily  procured ;  but  difficulty  and  delay 
were  made  about  granting  the  cash.  "  I 
believe,"  said  Guesclin,  "  my  fellows  may 
make  a  shift  to  do  without  your  absolution 
[the  "fellows"  had  boldly  acknowledged  they 
had  no  faith  in  absolution];  but  the  money 
is  absolutely  necessary."  The  pope  ex- 
torted the  money  from  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood. But  the  transaction  coming  to 
Guesclin's  kuowledge,  he  refused  to  accept 
it,  and  required  the  money  to  be  furnished 
from  the  coffers  of  the  pope  and  cardinal, 
adding,  that  should  the  pope  replace  his 
advance  by  compelling  the  city  to  pay  over 
the  money,  when  he  returned  he  would 
enforce  restitution. 

Du  Guesclin  having  obtained  what  he 
and  his  followers  deemed  a  more  substan- 
tial benefit  than  absolution,  resumed  his 
march:  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
driving  the  tyrant  from  the  throne,  seated 
Enrique  (Henry)  in  his  stead.  The  cruel 
Pedro  fled  to  Corunua,  whence  he  sailed 
to  Bordeaux.  Appearing  at  the  court  of  the 
Black  Prince  as  a  suppliant,  that  generous 
prince  espoused  his  cause. 

No  sooner  was  the  prince's  determina- 
tion known,  than  military  men  of  every 
country  flocked  to  his  standard  to  partici- 
pate in  the  contemplated  glories  of  his 
achievements.  Twelve  thousand  of  the 
Free  Companions  (who,  at  the  time  of  their 

*  This  word,  according  to  the  custom  of  English 
writer*,  who  variously  spell  foreign  proper  names, 
personal  and  local,  is  differently  spelt,  viz.,  Transte- 
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engagement  with  Du  Guesclin,  had  made  a 
condition  not  to  be  compelled  to  serve 
against  the  Black  Prince),  under  Sir  John 
de  Calverly  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  of  the  Black  Prince's 
determination,  abandoned  the  standard  of 
Enrique,  and  marched  to  Guicnnc.  The 
prince  was  also  joined  by  his  brother  John 
of  Gaunt,  with  a  chosen  body  of  men-at- 
arms  from  England.  These,  with  a  body 
of  Genoese  cross-bowmen,  amounted  to 
about  30,000  men.  The  prince  began  his 
march  about  Christmas.  In  the  midst  of 
storms  and  tempests,  he  effected  his  pas- 
sage through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles  (the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  the  fabulous  Or- 
lando), entered  Navarre,  and  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  penetrated  the  kingdom 
of  Castile,  which  comprehended  a  large  por- 
tion of  Spain.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  both 
armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other  on 
the  plains  between  Navarrcte  and  Najera. 
Henry's  army  amounted  to  80,000  men,  of 
whom  3,000  were  armed  cap-a-pie,  upon 
barbed  horses — that  is,  the  horses  were 
almost  covered  with  armour, — and  4,000 
French  knights,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
quarrel  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  king's 
sister-in-law,  the  wife  of  Pedro,  who  had 
been  poisoned  by  her  unnatural  husband. 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other 
with  so  great  fury,  that  spears  and  shields 
were  locked  together,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore an  opening  could  be  made  by  either 
side.  At  last  they  clutched  together  in 
close  combat,  with  short  swords  and  dag- 
gers, the  shouts  and  war-cries  of  "  St. 
George  for  Ouicnne !"  and  "  Castile  for 
King  Henry  !"  animating  the  combatants 
to  greater  fury.  At  length  the  skilful 
strategy  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  valour  of 
the  Euglish,  and  the  veteran  experience 
of  the  Genoese  and  the  Free  Companions, 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  give  way ; 
and  though  rallied  and  led  back  to  the 
charge  by  Henry  and  Du  Guesclin,  they  fled 
to  Najera,  and  were  so  furiously  pursued 
by  the  English  and  the  Gascon  cavaliers, 
that  multitudes  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  and  were  drowned.  The  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  Spanish  army  exceeded 
8,000;  and  the  prisoners  (among  whom  was 
the  brave  Du  Guesclin)  were  numerous. 

Having  replaced  the  tyrant  Pedro  on  the 
Castilian  throne,  the  Black  Prince,  desirous 

mar,  Transtemara,  Transtemarre,  Trastemar,  Traste- 
mara,  and  Trastemarre.  I  think  it  is  Lingord  who 
spells  it  Triestemorre. 
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of  returning  to  his  government,  applied  for 
pnymcnt  of  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  his 
troops.  No  attention  being  paid  to  his 
demand,  and  as  his  wasted  army  was  perish- 
ing with  disease,  he  led  it  back  to  Bordeaux. 
The  Free  Companions  (amounting  to  6,000 
men)  in  his  army,  in  the  absence  of  pay, 
plundered  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  until  the 
prince  besought  them  to  evacuate  his  terri- 
tories. Such  was  their  veneration  for  their 
leader,  that  they  complied  and  passed  over 
into  the  French  territories.  To  discharge 
the  heavy  claims  on  him,  the  prince  levied  a 
hearth-tax  on  his  subjects.  The  French  king, 
Charles  V.,  took  advantage  of  his  difficulties. 
He  set  intrigues  on  foot,  and,  favoured  by 
the  discontents  of  the  people  (occasioned 
by  the  hearth-tax),  induced  several  towns  in 
Guienne,  Ponthicu,  and  other  provinces  to 
shake  off  the  English  yoke ;  and  at  the  same 
I  time,  summoned  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  ap- 
pear, on  the  1st  of  May,  before  the  court  of 
peers  at  Paris,  to  perform  homage  for  the 
English  possessions  in  France, — contrary  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  by  which 
the  feudal  superiority  of  the  British  crown 
over  those  provinces  had  been  recognised. 
War  was  accordingly  declared ;  and  Edward 
III.,  resuming  his  title  of  King  of  France,* 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  Black  Prince,  and 
dispatched  Lancaster,  with  an  army  of 30,000 
men,  to  Calais.  Numerous  skirmishes,  sur- 
prises, captures,  and  betrayals  of  towns 
ensued.  The  Black  Prince  having  recovered 
the  city  of  Limoges,  finding  the  disease  he 
had  contracted  in  Spain  rapidly  increasing, 
disbanded  his  army,  and  retired  to  Bor- 
deaux; and,  in  January,  1371,  repaired  to* 


England.  After  languishing  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  expired  in  the  palice 
of  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  June,  1376,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  By  this 
event,  the  whole  of  England  was  covered 
with  mourning ;  while  foreign  nations  sym- 
pathised in  the  loss  of  one  who  was  uni- 
versally honoured  as  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster  having  relieved 
Thouars,  which  had  agreed  to  capitulate 
should  aid  not  be  timely  Bent,  ravaged  tbe 
country,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Pans ; 
but,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  Bordeaux,  to 
army  was  decimated  by  disease  and  suffering. 

At  this  time,  of  all  the  ancient  continents] 
possessions  of  the  British  crown,  only  Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne,  a  few  towns  on  the  Dor- 
dogne,  Calais  with  its  marches,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  as  also  of  his  own  coo- 
quests,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Edward. 

An  opinion  which  had  spread  over  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  tended  greatly 
to  augment  the  ardour  of  the  pilgrims,  sod 
increase  their  numbers.  The  millennium, 
or  thousand  years,  mentioned  in  the  twen- 
tieth chapter  of  the  Revelations,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished,  when  the  end  of 
the  world  would  be  at  hand,  and  Christ 
would  appear  in  the  Holy  Land  to  judge  tbe 
world ;  and  the  belief  was  so  universal  and  » 
strong,  that  it  mingled  itself  with  civil  trans- 
actions. Many  charters  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  began — "  Apprvjxv 
quante  mundi  termino"  &c. ;  ("  the  end  of 
the  world  is  near  at  hand;  and  by  vanooi 
calamities  and  judgments,  the  signs  of  its 
approach  are  now  juauifest.") 


ENGLAND'S  WARS  WITH  FRANCE— EXPULSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH— REDTVASIOXS  BT 
EDWARD  IV.  AND  HENRY  VIII.— LOSS  OF  CALAIS }  AND  FINAL  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  FROM  FRANCE. 


France  now  became  the  theatre  of  war; 
and  those  trophies  which  the  transcendant 
valour  and  ability  of  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  and  Henry  had  won  and  annexed  to 
England,  were  to  be  lost  by  the  imbecility 
and  factious  designs  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  during  the 

•  By  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  Edward  had  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his 
hereditary  right  to  Normandy,  Brctagne,  Anjou, 
Flanders,  and  other  territories,  which  ;had  belonged 
to  his  ancestors ;  and  restored  all  the  conquests 
made  by  himself  and  the  Black  Prince,  except  Gas- 
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minority  of  Henry  VI.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  hero  of  Agincourt. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  V., 
above  two-thirds  of  the  territorial  dominion* 
of  France  were  subject  to  England ;  thenar 
Loire  forming  the  boundary  line  betwees 
the  English  and  French  portions  of  tbs! 

cony,  Guienne,  the  earldom  of  Ponthiea  and  Qvaa, 
Calais  and  its  dependencies,  the  Channel  Islioi. 
and  even  minor  places  over  which  he  was  to  n'-u 
the  entire  sovereignty,  free  of  all  feudal  botnt- 
He  was  now  content  to  style  himself  "  King  of  Ecf- 
land,  and  Lord  of  Ireland  and  Aquitaine." 
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gloomy  Apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
its  fall.  Being  situated  between  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  Henry  and#  those  over 
which  Charles  still  possessed  dominion,  its 
military  importance  was  essential  to  both 
parties.  Its  instant  relief  was  consequently 
determined  on.  "The  Maid/'  therefore,  com- 
menced her  march  with  the  convoy  and  the 
force  marshalled  by  Dunois  and  La  Hiere 
from  Blois.  The  report  of  the  miraculous 
maid  had  reached  the  English  camp ;  and 
though  they  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
French  for  resting  their  last  hopes  on  a  silly 
peasant  girl,  they  still  felt — so  infectious  is 
superstition — a  strange  misgiving  at  heart, 
which  all  their  philosophy  could  not  banish, 
imputing  that  which  the  French  deemed 
celestial  agency  to  Satanic  influence.  At 
length  the  French  convoy  and  army  ap- 
|  pcared  in  sight,  in  a  half-military,  half-reli- 
gious sort  of  procession,  headed  by  "the 
Maid,"  who  commanded  the  carriages  bear- 
ing the  provisions  to  enter  the  city ;  and  a 
sally  of  the  garrison  at  the  same  moment 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  besiegers, 
Joan  with  her  army  entered  the  city  gates. 
On  the  following  day,  Dunois  went  out 
of  the  garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  entrance  of  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
lieving army  and  the  convoy  into  the  town ; 
while  "  the  Maid,"  with  a  party,  stationed 
herself  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers, 
to  protect  its  introduction.  The  French 
reinforcements  approached,  the  priests  of 
St.  Bloia  chanting  litanies  and  hymns  of 
triumph,  while  the  besiegers  gazed  from 
their  posts,  shuddering  with  superstitious 
dread,  and  not  daring  to  fire  a  cannon  or 
discharge  an  arrow  on  the  foe.  The  convoy 
thus  entered  Orleans  unmolested,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  garrison  and  the 
townspeople,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the 
besiegers. 

The  contending  parties  seemed  now  to 
have  exchanged  characters.  Though  the 
English  fought  with  their  native  hardihood, 
all  was  despondency  and  despair ;  while  with 
the  French  all  was  eagerness  and  hope,  and 
everything  gave  way  before  the  white  banner 
of  "  the  Maid,"  and  the  onset  of  her  enthu- 
siastic followers.  The  prophetic  pronuncia- 
tions of  Joan  seemed  miraculous,  and  her 
presence  to  impart  a  resistless  enthusiasm. 
Of  this  an  instance  was  displayed  in  the 
capture  of  the  fort  or  redoubt  called  St. 
Loup,  which  was  the  nearest  to  the  city. 
Unknown  to  the  governor,  a  part  of  the 
garrison  assailed  and  possessed  themselves 
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of  the  fort ;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  num. 
bers,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  drnren 
back,  when,  as  the  story  goes,  Joan,  starting 
from  sleep,  exclaimed,  "My  voices  have  told 
me  that  I  must  attack  the  English;  th? 
blood  of  my  country  is  running  like  water— 
my  horse  and  my  arms  I"  She  hurried  to  the 
point  of  attack,  and,  after  a  furious  conflict, 
the  English  were  driven  back,  and  the  fort 
was  taken.  This  success  incited  "the 
Maid"  and  her  followers  to  assault  another 
fort.  With  the  fervour  which  Bupentitioa 
inspires,  and  the  inherent  impetuosity  of  the 
French  character,  they  rushed  to  the  assault, 
but  were  repulsed,  and  Joan,  being  wounded 
in  the  neck  while  attempting  an  escahik 
among  the  foremost,  fell  to  the  ground.  A 
succession  of  contests  ensued,  and  salhes 
were  made  almost  every  day  from  the  town, 
in  which  Jonn  was  always  the  foremost.  At 
length  Suffolk,  having  lost  about  6,000  met 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  raised  the 
siege :  and  thus  a  peasant  girl,  by  her  her 
enthusiasm  and  exalted  patriotism,  drove  an 
army  which  had  never  been  conquered  sm« 
Henry  V.  had  entered  France,  from  the 
walls  of  Orleans,  which  had  been  seren 
months  beleaguered  and  reduced  to  the  most 
fearful  straits — so  unaccountably  had  the 
once  indomitable  English  lost  their  conra^r 
in  their  superstitious  fears.  Thus,  five  dan 
after  her  arrival  in  the  beleaguered  fortra*, 
"the  Maid"  had  triumphantly  fulfilled  the 
first  portion  of  her  mission.  This  event  in- 
flicted so  deadly  a  blow,  and  had  so  potent 
an  influence  on  the  usual  energies  of  the 
enemies  of  her  country,  that  the  conium- 
mation  of  her  undertaking — namely,  the 
crowning  of  Charles  at  Rheims — was  a  mat- 
ter  of  easy  achievement ;  her  influence  bcin| 
so  felt  in  the  remotest  hamlets  of  Englscd, 
that  the  hardy  yeomen  of  the  country  re- 
fused  to  enrol  themselves,  from  fear  of  "the 
Maid"  and  her  potent  spells. 

While  these  prodigious  results  were  in 
operation  the  battle  of  Herrings  was  fought 
— so  called  on  account  of  the  large  quantioe* 
of  that  fish  which  were  in  the  convoy  ot 
supply  for  the  besieging  force  in  front  of 
Orleans.  When  the  convoy  and  its  protect- 
ing force,  under  Sir  John  Falstoffe,  reached 
the  village  of  Rouvrai  en  Beausse,  it  was 
attacked  by  a  powerful  force  of 5,000  caval/y 
under  Clermont  and  Dunois,  dispatched  bj 
the  enemy  to  intercept  it.  The  EngJ»k 
commander  drew  up  his  little  band  of  l,*'1 
men  under  the  protection  of  his  pronaaa 
waggons,  and  quietly  waiting  the  assault  of 
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and  bonfires  kindled,  as  if  the  conquest  of 
i  France  had  been  sealed  by  her  capture. 
'  She  was  regarded  as  a  witch  forsaken  by 
her  familiars ;  and  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
the  barbarous  suggestions  of  superstition, 
made  her  enemies  clamorous  for  her  punish- 
ment. She  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
loaded  with  irons.    The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
hoping  by  her  captivity  and  punishment  to  re- 
gain the  English  ascendancy  in  France,  pur- 
chased her  from  John  of  Luxemburg,  whose 
i  prisoner  she  was ;  and  instituted  a  prosecu. 
{  tion  against  her  as  a  sorceress  and  an  agent  of 
the  devil.    The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  with  the  wish  of  in- 
flicting on  her  all  the  rigours  of  priestly 
vengeance,  petitioned  that  she  might  be 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The 
French  king,  whom  she  had  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  his  nobles,  whom  she  had  raised 
from  dastardly  despair  and  led  to  victory, 
left  her  to  her  merciless  enemies.    No  oiler 
was  made  for  her  ransom,  or  any  endeavour 
to  alleviate  the  rigour  of  her  confinement. 
Jealousy  that  a  poor  peasant  girl  should 
I  have  effected  that  to  which  renowned  leaders 
I  were  unequal,  and  ingratitude  for  her  heroic 
'  efforts,  had  steeled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
'  were  indebted  to  her  for  their  political  ex- 
istence, and  everything  which  is  covetable 
by  an  honourable  heart.    The  heroic  but 
forlorn  enthusiast  was  left  to  her  fate. 
She  was  brought  to  trial  February  13th, 
1431.  Her  merciless  inquisitors  eudeavoured 
by  ensnaring  questions  to  make  her  crimi- 
nate herself;  but  she  repelled  their  accu- 
sations, and  maintained  her  conviction  of 
her  celestial  mission  for  the  deliverance  of 
her  country.   She  was  condemned  of  all  the 
crimes  of  which  she  had  been  accused,  and 
sentenced  to  be  burnt.    Her  spirit  giving 
way  to  the  terrors  of  the  punishment  to 
which  she  was  sentenced,  she  declared  her- 
self ready  to  recant  her  errors  and  the 
illusions  of  the  revelations  and  mission 
which  she  had  professed.    In  consequence 
of  her  recantation,  her  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water  during 
life. 

But  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  Joan's 
merciless  enemies  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
rccautation  of  her  errors.  Suspecting  that 
her  female  habiliments  were  not  agreeable 
to  her  tastes  and  aspirations,  they  placed 
in  her  cell  a  suit  of  man's  apparel,  and 
directed  the  effects  of  the  temptation  to  be 
watched.  On  the  sight  of  the  kind  of  dress 
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in  which  she  had  acquired  so  great  renon, 
and  which  she  still  believed  she  had  worn 
by  the  appointment  of  heaven,  all  her  farmer 
ideas  and  passions  revived,  and  she  clothed 
herself  in  the  forbidden  habiliments.  Her 
insidious  enemies  catching  her  so  habited, 
the  original  sentence  was  ordered  to  be  pat 
into  execution  j  which  was,  that  she  should 
be  burnt  alive  on  the  30th  of  May;  and 
on  the  morning  of  that  day,  she  was  led  to 
the  market-place  of  Rouen  for  execution. 
Exhausted  by  long  confinement  and  suffer- 
ing, a  momentary  faintness  came  over  her 
at  the  sight  of  the  dreadful  preparationi, 
and  she  wept  bitterly ;  but  summoning  to 
her  aid  that  deep  devotional  feeling  vliid 
she  exhibited  during  the  whole  courte  of 
her  heroic  patriotism,  she  soon  recovered 
her  self-possession ;  and  mounting  the  pik 
with  resigued  but  undaunted  resolution,  tbt 
met  the  cruel  death  to  which  her  remorse- 
less enemies  doomed  her  with  firmness  awl 
composure.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Joaa  tt 
Arc,  or,  as  she  loved  to  style  herself,  "uV 
Maid  of  Orleans" — the  purest,  the  most  dis- 
interested, and  the  noblest  of  all  those  heroic 
spirits  who  have  striven  for  the  deliveraio 
of  their  country  from  bondage.  But  strange 
to  say,  the  chivalrous  devoted neas  of  the 
heroic  girl  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  her  country,  has  received 
no  monumental  or  eulogistic  acknowledg- 
ment from  her  countrymen. 

The  cruel  punishment  of  Joan,  so  ax 
from  promoting  English  influence  in  Francr, 
had  a  contrary  effect.  Towns  and  castta 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  French 
king;  and  as  the  national  pride  of  the 
people  of  England  was  no  longer  regaled 
with  victories,  they  refused  to  furnish  the 
supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
These  circumstances  led  to  proposals  d 
accommodation :  a  congress  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Arras,  in  1431.  The  depuue 
of  Charles  proposed  to  cede  the  province 
of  Normandy  and  Guienne  to  Henry,  to 
be  held  by  homage  to  the  French  crow, 
provided  the  English  king  renounced  b* 
title  and  claim  to  the  throne  of  Francr, 
and  surrendered  his  conquests  in  tatf 
country;  but  the  English  commissiouc: 
refusing  compliance,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  ally  of  tho  English,  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  the  King  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  having  expired  it 
Rouen,  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed 
his  successor;  for  thougli  weary  of  the  an 
profitable  war,  the  people  of  England  were 
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unwilling  to  relinquish  their  French  posses- 
sions without  a  struggle.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  new  regent,  the  French  king  was  in 
possession  of  Paris,  Dieppe,  Melun,  and 
other  places  on  the  Seine  and  in  Nor- 
|  mandy.  From  this  period  a  protracted 
warfare  subsisted  between  the  contending 
parties,  in  which  captures  and  recaptures 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  till 
the  year  1444,  when  a  truce  was  made  for 
six  years.  In  the  following  year  (1445),  on 
Henry's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  niece  of  the  French  king  Charles,  the 
marriage  contractors,  instead  of  exacting  a 
dowry  with  the  bride,  bestowed  one  on  her 
father,  the  Count  of  Anjou — namely,  Anjou 
and  Maine.  The  keys  of  Normandy  being 
thus  surrendered,  the  French  king  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  them.  But 
the  English  garrisons  were  so  indignant  at 
the  disgraceful  treaty,  that  many  refused 
to  evacuate  them  until  they  were  dispos- 
sessed by  force.  About  3,000  of  these 
ejected  troops,  under  Sir  Francis  Suriennc, 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Togere  in 
Bretagne,  and  maintained  themselves  by 
plundering  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Duke  of  Bretagne  complained  to  his  feu- 
dal lord,  the  French  king,  who  demanded 
exorbitant  terms  from  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief, Somerset ;  and  on  his  re- 
fusing compliance,  Charles,  in  1449,  in- 
vaded Normandy,  and  in  less  than  four 
months  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
both  provinces.  Rouen,  the  capital,  was 
besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  compelling 
Somerset  to  capitulate,  that  city  and  several 
other  towns  were  surrendered  as  the  price 
of  a  safe  retreat.    In  the  following  year 

'  the  English  were  driven  entirely  out  of 
Normandy ;  Aquitainc,  at  the  same  time, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  French ;  and,  in 
1451,  Bayonne  followed  the  same  fate: 
so  that,  after  all  her  victories  and  sacrifices, 
the  only  possession  which  England  now 
held  in  France  was  Calais ;  a  calamity 
occasioned  by  the  imbecility  of  her  minis- 
terial councils,  and  the  factious  contentious 
of  her  rulers  for  place  and  power. 

The  re-conquest  of  France  having  always 

.  been  a  popular  subject  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land, as  flattering  to  the  national  pride  (the 
love  which  the  English  bore  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster  beiug  based  on  the  glory  of  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  V.), 
Edward  IV.,  on  his  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  determined  to  attempt  the  un- 
dertaking.   At  the  head  of  1 5,000  mounted 
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archers,  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  1,500  English  nobles  and  knights,  each 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  several  horsemen, 
Edward  crossed  the  English  Channel,  and 
landed  at  Calais  in  June,  1475,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  joined  by  his  brother-in-law 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  landing,  he  sent 
a  challenge  to  the  French  king,  Louis  XL, 
to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  or  resign  the 
crown  of  France.  The  French  king,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  Edward's  fantastic 
freak  and  bravado,  bribed  the  herald  (a 
native  of  Normandy)  to  persuade  the  Eng- 
lish king  to  consent  to  a  peace  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  showered  gold  so  copiously 
into  the  craving  pockets  of  the  half-beg- 
gared English  nobles,  as  to  induce  them  to 
exchange  their  belligerent  propensities  for 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  "a  league  of 
Christian  amity"  between  Edward  and 
"  the  moderate  and  gentle  Louis."  The 
issue  was,  that  in  August,  1475,  a  truce  was 
concluded  for  seven  years;  and  that  the 
English  should  evacuate  France,  on  condi- 
tion that  Louis  should  pay  Edward  75,000 
crowns  within  fifteen  days,  and  50,000 
crowns  annually  during  their  joint  lives. 
To  ensure  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
English  nobles,  Louis  not  only  made  them 
liberal  gifts  of  plate  and  money,  but  settled 
on  them — namely,  the  chancellor,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  the  lords  Howard  and 
Cheyne,  and  other  favourites  and  parasites 
of  Edward's — secret  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  16,000  crowns.*  To  keep  the  English 
soldiers  in  good  humour,  he  sent  them 
300  cart-loads  of  wine.  Thus,  by  a  dex- 
terous piece  of  jugglery,  the  astute  French 
king  freed  himself  from  his  fearful  visitants, 
and  Edward,  with  his  army  and  patriotic 
nobility,  returned  to  England  on  the  28th 
of  September. 

The  heartless  woman-slayer,  Henry  "VIIL, 
made  three  invasions  of  France  (namely,  in 
1512, 1513,  and  1543),  for  the  purpose  of  en-  ( 
deavouring  the  recovery  of  the  territorial 
possessions  which  his  predecessors  had  held 
in  that  country ;  and  in  their  prosecution 
he  was  willingly  supported  by  the  English 
nation,  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious 
actions  of  their  ancestors. 

Having  been  beguiled  by  the  arts  of  his 
father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the 
pope,  Julius  II., — the  first  of  whom  was' 

'  To  the  pensions  were  added  occasional  gratuities 
of  money  or  nlate.  In  the  two  years  following  the 
truce,  Howard  received 24,000  crowns,  and  Hastings 
twenty-four  dozen  silver  bowls. 
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influenced  by  the  hope  of  reducing  Navarre, 
which  lies  on  the  frontier  between  France 
and  Spain ;  and  the  second,  of  realising  his 
schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  popedom, — 
he  entered  into  "  a  holy  league  "  with  the 
two  plotters  against  the  French  king,  Louis 
XII.,  in  which  Louis  was  denounced  as  "an 
enemy  to  God  and  religion ;"  and  the  pope 
excommunicated  and  deposed  him  for  his 
contumacy  in  refusing  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  apostolic  church.  To  flatter 
the  pride  of  Henry,  the  holy  father  stripped 
his  contumacious  son  Louis  of  the  title  of 
Most  Christian  Majesty  (which,  according 
to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  was  regarded 
as  the  most  precious  ornament  of  the  crown 
of  France),  and  conferred  it  on  Henry.  The 
bait  with  which  Ferdinand  allured  the  weak- 
minded  king,  was  his  co-operation  in  the  re- 
duction of  Guienne,  which  he  represented 
as  a  feasible  object,  as  the  English  had 
mauy  adherents  in  that,  province.  For  this 
purpose  he  recommended  Henry  to  send 
an  English  army  to  Fontarabia,  where  it 
would  be  joined  by  a  Spanish  force.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset  was  accordingly  dispatched 
thither  in  May,  1512,  with  10,000  English 
troops  and  a  train  of  artillery.  But  after 
waiting  many  months  for  the  promised 
junction  of  the  Spanish  army,  during  which 
time  Ferdinand  was  actively  employed  in 
the  reduction  of  Navarre,  Dorset  rc-em- 
barked  his  troops  aud  returned  to  England. 

Henry,  still  urged  by  his  allies  to  prose- 
cute the  object  of  their  league,  in  May, 
1513,  sent  two  bodies  of  troops,  amounting 
to  26,000  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Lord  Herbert,  to  Calais,  and  in 
the  following  J une,  he  followed  with  12,000 
men.  After  threatening  many  towns,  their 
joint  forces  invested  Terouennc,  a  strong 
town  in  Artois.  The  Duke  of  Longueville 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  to  its  re- 
lief. In  the  battle  which  ensued  (August 
19th),  and  which  is  called  the  Battle  of 
Guiuegaste,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
fought, — but  known  as  the  Battle  of  Spurs, 
in  mockery  of  the  vanquished,  who  trusted 
more  to  their  speed  than  their  valour, — the 
French  cavalry,  being  panic-struck,  galloped 
headlong  off  the  field,  leaving  their  general 
aud  his  officers  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Terouenne  immediately  surrendering,  the 
victors  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  which  also 
submitted  on  the  22nd  of  September.  Leav- 
ing garrisons  in  his  conquered  cities,  the 
English  king  returned  to  England  in  No- 
vember. 
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Henry,  though  not  endowed  with  m 
military  capacity,  still  yearned  for  conquer 
Accordingly  he,  on  July  10th,  1543,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  Charles  Y , 
for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Fraocf. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Charles  vas  to 
penetrate  the  country  by  Champagac,  m 
Henry  by  Picardy.  Ilcury  landed  with ; 
force  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and 
joined  by  15,000  auxiliaries  from  the  m 
per  or.  But  disregarding  the  imperial  am 
bassador's  urgent  requisition  to  advance  o 
Paris,  he  dispatched  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  t 
besiege  Boulogne.  On  the  reduction  of  th 
place,  Henry  (September  13th)  made  L 
triumphal  entry ;  though  he  had  careful 
kept  his  unwieldy  and  sluggish  body  out 
the  reach  of  all  communion  or  familian 
with  vulgar  and  unmannerly  shot  or  swot 
The  emperor,  pretending  displeasure 
Henry's  not  fulfilling  the  stipulated  coin 
tion  of  an  immediate  advance  on  the  capt 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the  French  ki 
Francis,  on  the  very  day  of  the  English  kin 
entry  into  Boulogne.  Henry,  leaving  a  > 
ficient  garrison  in  his  recent  conquest, 
turned  to  England.  Francis  now  propo 
to  dispossess  the  English  king  of  his  c 
quest.  A  large  army  and  fleet  were  collec 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  under  Marshal  Mod 
and  sailed  to  Boulogne.  Meeting  a  rep 
there,  they  proceeded,  according  to  t 
instructions,  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Y 
land.  Reaching  St.  Helen's,  they  b 
barded  the  English  fleet  at  Portsmouth, 
then  effected  a  landing  on  the  Isle  of  YV 
and  various  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Sus. 
but  being  everywhere  repulsed,  they 
to  their  shipping,  and  returned  to  Frs 
In  June,  1546,  a  truce  was  agreed  tob; 
English  and  French  kings,  and  Boul 
was  surrendered  on  payment  of  two  mil 
of  crowns,  "  with  arrears  and  costs." 

The  town  of  Calais,  which  from  the 
of  its  conquest  had  been  held  at  grca 
pense  as  a  trophy  of  the  conquest  of  Fr 
and  a  memento  of  the  glory  of  their  a 
tors,  was  a  subject  of  great  interest  u 
English  nation.  It  was  the  cause  of  j 
trouble  when  Mary  ascended  the  Ec 
throne,  on  account  of  the  encourage 
given  by  France  to  the  revolted  protc; 
in  the  pale  or  district  of  Calais.  Fo: 
reason,  Mary  gladly  consented  to  co-o] 
with  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  in  h 
with  France.  She  accordingly  dispatch' 
Earl  of  Pembroke  with  7,000  men,  to 
a  junction  with  Philip's  general,  the  D 
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British  shipping,  deteriorated  those  of  the 
Dutch  in  more  than  a  corresponding  ratio, 
as,  hy  virtue  of  the  edict,  the  carrying  trade 
of  Holland  was  annihilated.  By  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  subsequent  contests  with 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  in  which  Van 
Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  and  a  long  roll  of  cele- 
brated admirals  succumbed  to  Blake,  Monk, 
and  other  naval  heroes  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, Cromwell  fulfilled  his  heroic 
boasts,  that  he  would  make  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  to  be  as  honoured  as  that  of  an 
ancient  Roman  citizen.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Protector's  genius,  and  the 
exploits  of  Blake  and  other  naval  cham- 
pions, the  fleets  of  England  rivalled  the 
legions  of  Rome,  in  the  awe  which  they 
occasioned  and  the  conquests  they  achieved. 
"When  Charles  II.,  therefore,  was  restored 
to  the  English  throne,  he  possessed  advan- 
tages which  no  English  king  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  A  resistless  navy,  a  devoted  peo- 
ple, and  the  respect  impressed  by  a  series 
of  victories  on  the  whole  of  Europe — all 
seemed  to  promise  an  illustrious  era  for 
England.  A  new  war  was  therefore  con- 
certed, and  circumstances  pointed  out  its  di- 
rection. The  trade  of  the  African  company, 
which  had  been  recently  formed,  being 
checked  and  impeded  by  the  activity  and 
numerous  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  a  new 
war  with  those  commercial  rivals  was 
therefore  resolved  on.  A  powerful  British 
licet,  consisting  of  114  ships  of  the  line 
and  twenty  frigates  and  bomb-ketches,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  York,  was  soon  at  sea. 
On  the  3rd  of  June,  16G5,  it  was  encoun- 

|  tered  off  Lowestoft  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  an   equal   force,  under 

'  Admiral  Obdam.  Both  fleets  fought  with 
the  most  determined  perseverance  till  the 
Dutch  flag-ship  blew  up.  On  that  occur- 
rence the  Dutch  fleet  drew  off,  having  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  nineteen  ships,  6,000  men 
killed,  and  2,300  taken  prisoners.  "While 
this  was  the  most  signal  naval  victory  gained 
since  the  glorious  and  unexampled  over- 
throw of  the  French  at  Sluys  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  it  was  the  severest  blow  the 
Dutch  had  ever  felt  at  sea. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  this  misfor- 
tune, and  reinforced  by  Denmark  and 
France,  the  republic  was  soon  in  a  condi- 
tion to  contend  again  with  the  victor.  The 
united  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-one  ships 
of  war,  carrying  4,716  guns  and  22,462 
men,  soon  put  to  sea.  The  hostile  fleets 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  1st  of 
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June,  1666,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  when  a 
furious  action  commenced,  in  which  the 
Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  and  the  English, 
under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  maintained 
the  conflict  for  four  hours,  until  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  partially  defeated,  and  both 
sides  were  willing  to  retire  to  repair  their 
losses. 

The  Dutch,  affecting  the  superiority  in 
the  late  engagement,  appeared  at  sea  be- 
fore the  British  were  able  to  leave  port,  and  | 
insulted  the  English  coast.  But  they  were 
not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  their 
bravado.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  consisting  of  eighty  sail  of  the 
line  and  nineteen  fire-ships,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  came  up  with  the  enemy  off 
the  North  Foreland,  when  a  desperate 
battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  with  the 
loss  of  twenty  ships,  4,000  men  killed,  and 
3,000  wounded.  After  having  inflicted 
this  severe  blow  on  their  enemies,  the 
English  swept  the  seas,  insulted  the  coasts 
of  Holland  with  impunity,  and  even  burnt 
the  Dutch  ships  in  their  harbours. 

Having  recovered  from  their  consterna- 
tion, on  the  1st  of  June,  1667,  the  Dutch 
entered  the  Thames  with  a  fleet  consisting 
of  seventy  ships  of  war,  besides  fire- vessels. 
Surmounting  every  obstacle,  they  captured 
Shecrness,  and  either  took  or  destroyed  all 
the  ships  in  the  river.  To  divert  the 
enemy  from  their  object  of  attacking  Lon- 
don, a  fleet  was  dispatched  northward,  to 
intercept  a  richly  laden  Dutch  couvoy  from 
Norway  and  the  Baltic.  For  the  defence 
of  their  commerce,  the  States-General  com- 
manded their  admiral  in  the  Thames  to  sail 
forthwith  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph, 
and  proceed  to  the  protection  of  the  Baltic 
convoy.  During  the  course  of  these  coun- 
ter-operations, both  states  acceded  to  a 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  at  Breda,  August 
24th,"  1667. 

The  next  naval  contest  in  which  England 
was  engaged  with  Holland,  was  that  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  profligate 
Charles  II.,  by  the  present  of  a  French  ' 
mistress  and  a  French  pension,  to  co-  ' 
operate  with  him  in  his  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement and  universal  dominion.  The 
consequence  of  the  French  and  English 
alliance  was  the  battle  of  Solebay,  May 
19th,  1672,  in  which  the  Dutch,  though 
with  an  inferior  force,  compelled  the  allied 
fleet  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action. 
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By  this  time,  a  third  great  naval  power 
had  risen  in  Europe,  namely,  that  of, 
France.  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  alliance  with  j 
the  Dutch,  had  taught  his  subjects  to  build 
ships,  and,  by  his  union  with  England  in 
1  the  late  war,  to  fight  them.  He  now 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  lists 
with  his  rivals,  and  political  events  soon 
presented  him  with  a  favourable  cause. 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the 
British  throne  at  the  revolution  of  1688, 
the  French  king  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  James,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
I  instate  him  by  expediting  a  powerful  land 
force  to  Ireland.    In  the  course  of  the  year 
|  1690  he  sent  a  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy- 
j  eight  ships  of  war  and  twenty-two  fire- 
,  vessels,  to  co-operate  in  the  attempt.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  fleets,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Torrington,  encountered  the  enemy 
off  Beechy  Head ;  when  the  Euglish  lost 
two,  and  the  Dutch  six,  of  their  largest  ves- 
sels. In  the  subsequent  encounters  between 
the  Freuch  and  the  allied  fleets,  the  former 
were  so  successful,  that  in  the  year  1694*  the 
;  French  styled  themselves  "Lords  of  both 
j  Seas  " — namely,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Me- 
diterranean.    Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  successes,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had, 
■  by  his  energy  and  encouragement,  created 
;  and  matured  a  French  navy ;  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  ocean  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land was,  by  the  heroic  exploits  of  Russell, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Torrington,  Rooke,  and 
Shovel,  and  the  effects  of  the  victories  of 
Marlborough,  so  firmly  established  as  to  con- 
stitute her  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe.    During  that  period — namely,  in 
the  year  1704— Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the 
British  fleet  under  Rooke  and  Shovel. 

The  most  celebrated  naval  action  during 
this  period  was  that  off  Cape  La  Hogue, 
between  the  English  and  Freuch  fleets,  in 
May,  1692.  On  the  I8th  of  that  mouth, 
Russell  having  received  information  that  a 
French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Tourville, 
was  at  sea,  sailed  with  the  united  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  consisting  of  ninety-nine 
ships  of  war,  and  stretched  over  to  the 
j  French  coast.  The  next  morning  at  day- 
*  break,  the  frigate  ahead  of  the  allied  fleet 
having  made  the  signal  of  an  enemy  in 
sight,  orders  were  given  to  form  the  line 
of  battle.  At  ten,  the  French  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  being  to 
the  windward,  Tourville  bore  down,  and  at 
eleven  the  fight  began.  About  one,  the 
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i  French  admiral's  ship  was  so  shattered  in 
,  its  masts  and  rigging,  that  it  was  towed  out 
j  of  the  line.  The  battle  continued  to  rage 
with  great  fury  till  four,  when  the  French 
flag-ship  was  discovered  bearing  away  to  the 
northward,  followed  by  the  whole  fleet  in 
great  disorder.  Sigual  was  immediately 
made  for  a  general  chase ;  but  a  heavy  fo; 
coming  on,  the  united  fleet  was  obliged  to 
anchor,  to  enable  them  to  keep  in  a  col- 
lected state.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  they  weighed  again,  and  stood  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  blue  squadron 
having  come  up  with  the  enemy,  after 
half-an- hour's  engagement  the  hostile  fleet 
bore  away  for  the  Conquet-road,  with  the 
loss  of  four  of  its  ships.  On  the  two  fal- 
lowing days,  the  weather  was  so  dark  and 
foggy,  that  though  the  fleets  .were  in  sight 
of  each  other,  no  effective  operations  couid 
be  attempted ;  the  French  continuing  the 
whole  time  standing  to  the  westward,  and 
the  allies  pursuing  them. 

Ou  the  22ud,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  allied  fleet  resumed  the  chase,  and  at 
eleven  the  French  flag-ship  ran  ashore, 
when  her  masts  were  cut  awav.  In  the 
evening,  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  bang 
seen  standing  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  were 
attacked  and  destroyed.  By  this  signal  de- 
feat, the  French  sustained  a  loss  of  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen  smaller  ves- 
sels. The  remainder  of  their  fleet  escaped 
by  pushing  through  the  Race  of  Aldcruey, 
and  taking  shelter  in  St.  Maloes.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  action  that  Albemarle, 
in  the  following  heroic  terms,  addressed  the 
council  of  war  assembled  to  consider  the 
means  requisite  to  be  adopted :— '*  If  « 
had  feared  the  number  of  our  enemies  we 
should  have  fled  yesterday ;  but  though  *e 
are  inferior  to  them  in  ships,  we  are  in  «U 
things  else  superior.  Force  gives  them 
courage ;  let  us,  if  we  need  it,  borrow  reso- 
lution from  the  thoughts  of  what  we  haft 
formerly  performed.  At  the  most,  it  will 
be  more  honourable  to  die  bravely  here  on 
our  own  element,  than  to  be  made  spec- 
tacles to  the  enemy.  To  be  overcome  » 
the  fortune  of  war ;  but  to  flee  is  the  for- 
tune of  cowards.  Let  us  teach  the  world 
that  Englishmen  would  rather  be  ac- 
quainted with  death  than  fear."  The  coo- 
sequence  of  this  noble  address  was  the 
glorious  victory  just  narrated. 

It  is  now  the  province  of  the  naval  his- 
torian, to  record  an  exploit  which  has  nerer 
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been  surpassed,  except  by  the  daring  and 
heroic  attack  of  Lord  Cochrane  on  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Basque-roads,  during 
the  war  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  Spauish  galleons  from  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  under  a  convoy 
of  a  French  squadron,  having  put  into 
Vigo  for  protection,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1702,  Sir  George  Rookc  appeared  hefore 
that  place  with  the  combined  British  and 
Dutch  fleet.  The  passage  into  the  harbour 
was  narrow,  secured  by  batteries,  forts,  and 
breastworks  on  each  side;  a  strong  boom 
composed  of  iron  chains,  topmasts,  and 
cables,  was  moored  at  each  end  to  a  70-gun 
ship ;  and  the  harbour  and  its  entrance, 
internally,  were  fortified  by  five  ships  of 
equal  strength,  lying  without  the  channel, 
with  their  broadsides  to  the  offing.  As 
the  first  and  second-rate  ships  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  were  too  large  to  enter  the 
channel,  the  admirals  shifted  their  flags 
into  smaller  vessels ;  and  a  division  of 
twenty-five  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  the 
line,  with  their  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  bomb- 
ketches,  advanced  to  the  attack ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  to  facilitate  the  operation, 
landed  with  2,500  men,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  place,  and  took  by  assault  a 
fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  artillery, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  No  sooner 
was  the  British  ensign  seen  flying  on  the 
captured  fort,  than  the  naval  squadron  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  Vice-admiral  Hop- 
son,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  sail,  ran 
direct  against  the  boom,  which  being 
broken  by  the  first  shock,  the  whole  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbour,  through  a  most 
terrific  fire,  poured  upon  it  from  the  enemy's 
ships  and  batteries.  After  a  boldly  sus- 
tained combat,  during  which  the  enemy's 
batteries  were  stormed,  and  his  vessels 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  harbour  silenced, 
the  enemy  finding  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  his  adversary,  set  fire  to  his  war  vessels 
and  the  galleons.  Ten  ships  and  eleven  gal- 
leons, however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  with  seven  millions  sterling  on  board. 
More  than  this  amount  of  value  perished  in 
the  consumed  vessels.  The  fortifications 
having  been  dismantled,  the  British  fleet 
returned  in  triumph  with  its  prizes  and 
booty  to  England. 

The  glory,  however,  with  which  this  gal- 
lant exploit  invested  the  English  arms,  had 
just  been  tarnished  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  captains  of  Admiral  Benbow's  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  encounter  with  the 


French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  de  Cassc.  Benbow  hearing  that 
the  enemy  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hispaniola,  beat  up  for  that  island.  A.t 
Leogane  he  fell  in  with  one  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet,  numbering  fifty  guns,  which  he 
compelled  to  run  ashore  to  escape  capture. 
Pursuing  his  course,  he  bore  away  for 
Donna  Maria  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
thagena,  whither  he  understood  De  Casse 
had  steered.  Discovering,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  the  enemy's  squadron,  consisting 
of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  near  St.  Martha, 
steering  along  the  shore,  he  instantly  bore 
down  on  it,  and  forming  line,  an  engage- 
ment commenced,  in  which  he  was  so  ill- 
supported  by  the  captains  of  the  fleet,  as  to 
be  unable  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  battle, 
so  that  the  conflict  continued  till  miduight 
without  any  result.  Next  morning,  he  per- 
ceived all  his  ships,  except  the  Ruby  (com- 
manded by  Captain  Walter),  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  his  flag-ship. 
Undiscouraged  by  this  treacherous  conduct, 
he  continued  the  pursuit,  accompanied  by 
the  Ruby,  and  on  the  21st  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  when  the  Ruby  was  found  so 
disabled  that  she  was  sent  to  Jamaica  to 
be  repaired.  On  the  23rd,  the  heroic  Ben- 
bow,  unsustained  by  any  of  his  wayward- 
willed  captains,  renewed  the  battle  with  his 
single  ship ;  and  though  his  leg  was  shat- 
tered by  a  chain-shot,  he  remained  ou  the 
quarter-deck  in  a  cradle,  animating  his  gal- 
lant crew.  Again  he  gave  the  signal  for 
those  ships  of  his  fleet  which  remained  in 
sight  to  join ;  but  no  regard  was  paid,  they 
remaining  aloof  from  the  contest.  He  still 
continued  the  fight,  and  attempted  in  per- 
son to  board  the  French  flag-ship ;  but 
perceiving  that  all  further  efforts  would  be 
fruitless,  he  bore  away  for  Jamaica.  Two 
of  his  captains,  Wade  and  Kirby,  were 
tried  for  their  treacherous  conduct,  and 
shot  at  Portsmouth.  De  Casse,  on  his 
arrival  at  Carthagena,  admiring  the  heroic 
conduct  of  his  gallant  foe,  wrote  to  him  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Sir, — I  had  little  hope  on  Monday  last 
but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin ;  but  it 
pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly  cap- 
tains who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for 
by  God  they  deserve  it. — De  Casse." 

From  this  period  to  the  revolt  of  the 
British  American  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  the  principal  British  naval  contest 
was  with  the  Dutch  admiral  Zoutman,  who 
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was  protecting  a  rich  convoy  from  the  United 
States,  with  whom  the  republic  of  Holland 
had  formed  an  alliance  against  England.  The 
Dutch  fleet  and  its  convoy  was  encountered 
by  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  with  an  equal 
force,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1781 ;  when  a  battle  took  place, 
unparalleled  for  desperation  among  the 
events  of  the  war  consequent  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
For  three  hours  and  a-half  the  two  fleets 
continued  to  cannonade  each  other,  till 
they  had  sustained  so  much  damage,  that 
they  lay  like  logs  on  the  water,  incapable  of 
further  annoyance.  At  last  the  Dutch 
fleet,  with  great  difficulty,  bore  away  for 
the  Texel. 

In  the  following  year  occurred  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Admiral  Rodney,  between 
the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Dominica, 
over  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  government  of  France  to  co-operate 
with  the  insurgent  colonists.*  The  French 
fleet  consisted  of  thirty- four  ships  of  the  line, 
two  of  fifty  guns,  ten  frigates,  seven  armed 
brigs,  two  fire-ships,  and  a  cutter;  while 
that  of  the  English  fleet  amounted  to  only 
twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates. 

The  battle  commenced  about  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782. 
It  was  fought  in  a  large  basin  of  water,  lying 
between  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe,  Domi- 
nica, and  the  Saintes.  As  soon  as  day  broke 
the  British  admiral  made  the  signal  for 
close  action,  which  was  instantly  obeyed  by 
every  ship  in  the  fleet.  The  British  line, 
instead  of  being,  as  usual,  at  two  cables' 
length  distance  between  every  ship,  was 
formed  at  the  distance  of  only  one.  As 
each  vessel  came  up,  she  ranged  close  along- 
side her  opponent,  passing  along  the  enemy 
for  that  purpose,  giving  and  receiving,  while 
thus  taking  her  station,  a  dreadful  and 
tremendous  fire.  The  action  continued  in 
this  manner  till  noon ;  when  Rodney,  with 
his  own  ship  the  Formidable,  supported  by 
the  Namur,  the  Duke,  and  the  Canada,  bore 

*  Rodney  had  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  19th 
of  February,  and  toon  after  put  to  sea  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had  been 
attempting  to  relieve  St  Christopher,  which  had 
been  assailed  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  and  a  land 
force  under  tho  Marquis  of  Bouille.  Kodney  met 
Hood,  who  had  with  nim  only  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  and  maintained  an  action  with  De  Grasse, 
who  had  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  and  whom 
he  had  repulsed  in  two  attacks  with  severe  loss. 
On  Hood's  information  that  De  Grasse  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Martinique  to  prepare  for  tho  attack  on 
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down  with  all  sail  on  the  enemy's  line, 
within  three  ships  of  the  centre,  and  com- 
pletely broke  through  it;  the  other  ships 
of  his  division  following  him,  they  all 
wore  round,  and  doubling  on  the  enemy, 
placed  the  vessels  which  they  had  cnt  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  between  two  fires. 
As  soon  as  the  Formidable  and  her  accom- 
panying ships  wore,  Rodney  made  the 
signal  for  the  van  to  tack,  by  which  means 
they  gained  the  windward  of  the  French, 
and  completed  the  disaster  into  which  the 
breaking  of  their  line  had  thrown  them. 
Though  the  enemy  continued  the  battle 
with  great  courage  and  firmness,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  re-form  their  broken  line  by 
their  van  bearing  away  to  leeward,  all  their 
gallantry  was  fruitless,  as  Sir  Samuel 
Hood's  division,  which  had  been  becalmed, 
came  up  and  completed  the  conquest. 

The  consequence  of  this  decisive  victory 
was  the  loss  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
enemy,  six  of  which  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  victors;  one  sunk;  and  the 
other  blew  up  after  she  had  been  taken. 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  great : 
of  the  former,  it  was  computed  there  were 
3,000;  and  double  the  number  of  the  latter. 
On  board  the  British  fleet  the  loss  was  also 
great.  The  number  of  the  killed  amounted 
to  237;  of  the  wounded  to  766.  The  dis- 
parity of  the  loss  between  the  two  fleets  was 
occasioned  by  the  French  having  on  board 
between  five  and  six  thousand  troops  des- 
tined for  an  attack  on  Jamaica. 

The  following  memorable  occurrence  took 
place  during  the  heat  of  the  action : — 
A  gunner  having  been  disabled  and  sent 
below,  a  woman  (the  wife  of  a  sailor  who 
had  concealed  herself  on  board)  supplied  his 
place  at  the  gun.  After  the  battle,  having 
been  brought  before  the  admiral,  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  French, 
and  thought  it  her  duty  to  supply  her  hus- 
band's place.  Rodney  threatened  her  for  a 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  service,  but  ad- 
miring her  gallantry,  privately  sent  her  a 
purse  of  ten  guineas. 

Jamaica,  Rodney  sailed  thither,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  discovered  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of 
Port  Royal.  On  the  9th,  De  Grasse,  tempted  by  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  British  van,  under  Hood, 
attacked  it  Hood  gallantly  maintained  the  un- 
equal contest;  when  the  British  centre  and  rear 
coming  up,  De  Grasse  drew  off,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  wind.  On  the  11th  the  French  fleet  was 
scarcely  visible ;  but  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a 

|  fre*h  tind  steady  gale  blowing,  the  British  admiral 
having  plied  to  windward  all  night,  came  up  with 

'  the  enemy. 
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to  60,000  men,  with  a  train  of  sixty-eight 
guns,  eight  mortars,  a  few  howitzers,  and 
twenty-four  pontoons.  He  proposed  imme- 
diately to  take  the  field,  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion being  posted  at  Nimcguen ;  while  the 
main  body  passing  the  Mcuse,  should  en- 
deavour to  draw  Boufflers  after  it,  and  thus 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  plan  of  operation 
seemed  to  offer,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
council  as  too  hazardous,  who  proposed  the 
protection  of  Nimegnen  and  the  Rhine  as 
the  more  desirable  scheme. 

Marlborough,  thus  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
of  a  choice  between  risking  a  battle  at  a 
disadvantage  or  acting  on  the  enemy's  com- 
munications, preferred  the  last-mentioned 
measure.  For  this  purpose  he  passed  the 
Waal,  and  encamping  on  the  16th  about 
two  leagues  from  Boufflers'  position,  closely 
reconnoitred  it.  Having  constructed  three 
bridges  over  the  Meuse,  near  Grave,  on  the 
26th  his  whole  army,  with  its  train  of 
carriages  and  artillery,  was  encamped  on 
the  opposite  bank,  between  Udan  and 
Zealand.  On  the  27th,  the  columns  were 
again  in  motion ;  and  on  the  noon  of  the 
30th,  they  took  post  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Hamont. 

While  he  reconnoitred  Boufflers'  posi- 
tion, being  accompanied  by  the  field  depu- 
ties of  the  States-General,  he  cxultingly 
said — "  Gentlemen,  I  will  soon  deliver  you 
from  these  troublesome  neighbours;"  a  de- 
claration which  soon  proved  itself  neither  a 
vain  nor  an  idle  boast;  for  Boufflers  no 
sooner  became  aware  that  the  Meuse  was 
crossed,  than  apprehensive  for  his  base  of 
operations,  he  broke  up  from  his  intrenched 
camp,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  Crossiug 
the  river  at  Vcnloo  and  Ruremond,  with 
rapid  strides  he  reached  Brey,  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  Marlborough  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Geldorp.  A 
series  of  movements  now  occupied  the  hos- 
tile armies  for  many  days,  Marlborough 
endeavouring  to  interpose  himself  between 
Boufflers  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse ; 
the  French  marshal  taking  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  design. 
The  result  of  these  manoeuvres  was,  that 
the  English  geueral,  outflanking  his  adver- 
sary at  all  points,  compelled  him,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  disastrous  battle,  to  give  up  his 
communications  with  the  fortresses  threat- 
ened, and  to  fall  back  on  Beringhen. 

The  same  day  (August  5tb)  on  which  the 


enemy  made  his  retrograde  movement,  the 
allies  took  post  in  rear  of  Peer,  hsrics 
their  right  on  the  Dommel,  and  their  left  u 
Erlicum.  Here  Marlborough  destroyed  lb* 
fortifications,  as  well  as  those  of  Brey,  both 
of  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  commou- 
cations.  No  sooner  had  he  effected  thk 
aud  was  on  the  eve  of  passing  the  Dommel 
than  Boufflers  broke  up  from  Beringbft. 
and  assumed  an  offensive  attitude.  Detect- 
ing Marshal  Berwick  to  Eyndhoven,  for  tfef 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  stores  of  tin 
allies,  he  marched  to  Rythoven,  from  whid 
position  he  made  demonstrations  with  tl* 
object  of  attacking  Marlborough's  rear,  0: 
turning  his  position  by  the  right.  To  counter- 
act these  manoeuvres,  Marlborough  fell  bad 
on  Everbeeq,  a  castle  about  a  league  distat: 
from  Hamont,  and  directed  Tilly  to  mcrc 
along  the  north  road,  to  cover  the  approsck 
of  the  stores;  detaching  two  corps  froo 
his  army,  one  to  attack  Weert,  and  the 
other  to  watch  the  garrison  of  Vcnloo ;  »bo 
at  the  same  time  opening  a  communicatioe 
with  Maestricht,  by  means  of  which  hi 
obtained  a  regular  supply  of  provisions  fx 
his  camp. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  to  ulterior 
operations,  the  British  chief  again  took  tbt 
lead ;  and  advancing  on  Diest,  manceurrw 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  intercepting  tk 
enemy's  supplies  and  drawing  him  from  thr 
district  of  Bois-lc-Duc.  On  the  22nd  It 
was  at  Bruegel,  and  on  the  following  day 
pitched  his  camp  between  Helchren  tod 
Honthalen.  He  had  scarcely  taken  op  !"-< 
position,  when  the  enemy  was  desenfli 
moving  along  a  line  of  road  closed  on  both 
sides  by  swamps  and  marshes.  Marlborousi 
instantly  commanded  the  divisions  to 
under  arms,  while  he,  with  a  select  body  d 
cavalry,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre;  hot 
though  the  disorganised  state  of  the  enenu 
was  favourable  for  attack,  the  field  deputes 
of  the  States-General  peremptorily  refusal 
to  sanction  a  battle.  Though  the  t»o 
armies  were  in  front  of  each  other  for  some 
hours,  and  exchanged  cannon-shot  at  hsli 
range,  the  enemy  withdrew  with  a  trinio; 
loss  of  their  rear-guard,  through  the  per- 
verseness  of  Marlborough's  coadjutors. 

Though  one  feeling  of  chagrin  and  indig- 
nation pervaded  the  army  at  this  pervert 
conduct  of  the  deputies,  the  bigb-scuW 
Marlborough,  so  far  from  indulging  in  com- 
plaint or  reproach  of  his  timid  counsellor*- 
prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortrc*** 
which  opposed  his  advance.    For  this  pur- 
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pose  he  divided  his  army  into  two  corps ;  to 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Cohoru, 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  committed, 
while,  with  the  other,  he  himself  took  post 
in  a  position  between  Sutcndal  and  Louakcn. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Veuloo  was  invested 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse.  On  the  18th, 
Fort  Michael,  connected  with  the  place  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  submitted ;  and,  on  the  23rd, 
the  town  itself  capitulated.  Immediately  the 
siege  train  was  transported  to  Shevcnswaret 
and  Rurcmond,  both  of  which  fortresses 
were  forthwith  invested.  So  vigorously 
were  the  approaches  pushed,  that  the  former 
was  in  possession  of  the  allies  on  the  5th  of 
October,  and  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  the 
same  month.  As  Liege  was  now  the  only 
place  of  strength  capable  of  affecting  this 
line  of  operations  of  the  allies,  Marlborough 
determined  to  move  forward  in  person  to  its 
investment. 

As  this  fortress,  from  its  situation,  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  enemy,  as 
commanding  the  source  of  the  Meuse  at  its 
junction  with  the  Ourhe,  affording  favour- 
able winter  quarters,  and  thus  presenting  a 
protection  for  Brabant,  Boufllers  deter- 
mined to  undertake  its  defence;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  assumed  a  position  with  his 
army,  under  its  walls,  to  cover  the  place. 
Marlborough,  nowise  discouraged  by  the 
hostile  attitude  of  his  opponent,  advanced 
to  the  blockade  of  the  place ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy, 
>  than  Boufflers  hurriedly  broke  up  his  posi- 
I  tion,  and  retreated  into  the  Spanish  Ncthcr- 
I  lands.  On  the  29th,  the  place  surrendered 
to  the  allies. 

With  the  fall  of  Liege,  and  the  mighty 
circle  of  works  with  which  it  was  encom- 
passed, ended  Marlborough's  first  campaign ; 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  that  illus- 
trious chief  was  called  in  to  struggle  not 
only  against  an  active  enemy,  but  against 
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the  perverseness  and  obstinacy  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted.  At  its  commencement,  he 
found  the  enemy  at  all  points  holding  the 
initiative;  his  timid  allies  hardly  persuading 
themselves  that  they  were  safe  behind  the 
most  formidable  intrenchments,  or  under  the 
guns  of  the  strongest  places.  As  if  by  magic, 
this  consummate  chief  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  took  the  lead  through 
the  campaign.  Though  baffled  at  the  outset, 
and  thwarted  in  his  plans — though  repeatedly 
checked  when  about  to  force  the  enemy  to 
battle,  he  continued,  notwithstanding  all  the 
impediments  thrown  in  his  way,  to  maintain 
the  superiority  in  every  movement;  out- 
marching an  active  adversary,  repeatedly 
turning  his  position,  and  deranging  all  his 
plans.  By  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 
Boufflers  was  drawn  so  completely  from  the 
Meuse,  that  the  base  of  operations  from 
which  he  had  designed  to  act  was  wrested 
from  him  by  his  skilful  opponent ;  and  the 
fortresses,  on  whose  strength  he  had  so  con- 
fidentlv  calculated,  both  for  defence  and 
annoyance,  fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
his  adversary.  Independently  of  the  con- 
fidence excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  confe- 
derates by  the  exhibition  of  so  consummate 
generalship,  the  Dutch  frontier  had  been 
delivered  from  insult,  and  the  command  of 
the  Meuse  had  facilitated  the  transport  of 
their  supplies. 

The  campaign  being  now  closed,  Marl- 
borough ordered  his  army  into  cantonments 
at  Liege  and  Maestricht.*  From  the  last- 
mentioned  place  he  set  out,  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, on  his  return  to  England,  where  his 
reception  from  the  queen  and  the  people  was 
highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  From  the 
former  he  received  the  honour  of  a  dukedom, 
with  a  pension  of  £5,000  a-ycar;  by  the 
latter  he  was  greeted  with  the  most  rapturous 
applause  :  preferments  and  honours  to  which 
his  patriotism  and  talents  entitled  him. 


BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


MARLBOROUGH'S  SECOND  CAMPAIGN  (1703.) 


During  the  season  of  repose,  the  energetic 
preparations  of  the  enemy  threatened  to 
deprive  the  allies  of  the  advantages  and  ac- 
quisitions which  their  distinguished  leader 
had   secured    to  them.    Marshal  Villeroi 

*  It  wan  customary  at  this  period  of  military 
service,  as  often  as  the  belligerent*  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  for  the  officers,  especially  those  hold- 
ing the  highest  rank,  to  visit  their  friends  and  rela- 


threatened  the  forts  on  the  Meuse,  and 
menaced  the  Dutch  frontier;  and  Marshal 
Villars,  who  during  the  winter  months  had 
beaten  up  the  quarters  of  the  imperialists, 
and  reduced  Kehl,  divided  bis  army  into 

tions,  however  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  war. 
The  practice  being  tacitly  recognised  by  the  belli- 
gerent parties,  an  implied  truce  became  the  es- 
tablished practice. 
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two  corps,  one  of  which  was  in  observation 
of  the  Prince  of  Baden  at  Stolhoffcn,  while 
the  other,  led  on  by  himself,  penetrated  into 
the  Black  Forest  in  Bavaria.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  had  also,  after  having  driven  in 
the  Austrians  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Inn,  and  possessed  himself  of  Neuburg 
and  Ratisbon,  effected  a  junction  with 
Villars  at  Dutlingen.  Affairs  in  Holland 
were  equally  unpromising.  On  the  death 
of  Saarbruck  and  Athlonc,  Overkirk  and 
Opdam,  supplying  their  places,  incompetency 
and  supineness  marked  all  their  proceedings. 
In  this  discouraging  state  of  affairs,  Marl- 
borough, on  the  17th  of  March,  1703, 
reached  the  camp,  and  having  inspected  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Dutch  Brabant,  in 
spite  of  Dutch  timidity  and  German  sloth, 
made  immediate  preparations  for  taking  the 
field,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  project  of  the 
enemy. 

Had  the  plans  proposed  by  the  English 
general  been  adopted,  French  Flanders  and 
Brabant  would  have  become  at  once  the  seat 
of  war;  but  the  States-General  being  of 
opinion  that  the  reduction  of  Bonn  would 
best  promote  the  object  of  the  league,  Marl- 
borough, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an 
harmonious  feeling,  waived  his  well-matured 
opinions  in  their  favour;  therefore,  in  the 
middle  of  April,  leaving  an  adequate  force 
under  Overkirk  to  cover  Liege,  he  was  in 
full  march  towards  the  point  of  attack.  Liege 
capitulated  on  the  3rd  of  May,  notwith- 
standing Villeroi  made  strenuous  efforts  for 
its  relief. 

Villeroi  having  been  thwarted  in  his  de- 
sign, Marlborough  returned  to  his  original 
plan  of  the  campaign,  and  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, proceeded  to  assail  the  two  extensive 
chains  of  field-works  which  the  enemy  had 
constructed — in  one  direction  from  Antwerp 
to  the  Mehaigne,  and  in  another  from 
Antwerp  to  Ostend,  for  the  security  of  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  and 
!  South  Brabant.    It  was  the  object  of  Marl- 
|  borough  to  render  both  these  formidable 
!  lines  untenable,  first  by  the  reduction  of 
Antwerp,  and  then  of  Ostend. 

With  this  intention,  he  instructed  General 
Spaar,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hulst,  to 
hold  La  Motte  in  check  by  frequent  de- 
monstrations ;  while  Cohorn,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  east  of  the  Scheldt, 
was  to  communicate  between  Spa  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  Opdam,  from  the 
last-mentioned  fortress,  was  instructed  to 
surprise  Antwerp,  or  penetrate  the  enemy's 


lines,  and  maintain  himself  there  till  sup- 
ported. While  these  operations  were  in 
execution,  Marlborough  undertook  to  keep 
Villeroi  in  play  by  feigning  an  assault  on 
his  position,  till  having  gained  a  march  or 
two,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  of  piercing 
the  enemy's  lines  between  Antwerp  and 
Lierre.  Thus,  by  this  masterly  mancea?rc, 
a  junction  would  be  effected  with  the  Dutch 
army  at  the  very  moment  when  that  of  the 
enemy  became  separated,  and  Antwerp  and 
Ostend  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

Had  these  instructions  been  obeyed, 
widely  extended  as  the  line  of  operatious 
was,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories  would  hare  been 
the  result.  But  while  Marlborough,  by  a 
series  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  passed  the 
Yaar  unobserved,  and  pushed  his  opponents 
on  Landen  and  Diest,  the  generals  of  the 
other  corps  not  only  failed  to  act  up  to  the 
orders  issued,  but  glaringly  infringed  them. 
Cohorn,  instead  of  joining  Opdam,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  effected  a  junction 
with  Spaar,  and  led  his  troops  against  La 
Motte.  Opdam,  being  thus  unsupported, 
became  isolated  in  his  position  at  Ekercn. 

No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  in- 
telligence of  these  injudicious  movements, 
than  Boufflers,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
hastened  with  rapid  strides  to  attack  Opdam ; 
who,  permitting  himself  to  be  surprised, 
escaped  with  difficulty  and  considerable 
loss :  thus  deranging  a  plan  of  operations 
which  had  been  concocted  with  consummate  { 
skill,  and  laid  down  with  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  precision. 

Marlborough,  convinced  now  that  his  | 
hope  of  success  depended  on  a  direct  attack 
on  the  enemy's  position,  having  established 
his  camp  at  Thielen,  repaired  to  Breda  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  arrangement*, 
with  the  field  deputies  of  the  states,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  con- 
fer with  Cohorn  and  Slaugcnburg  on  the 
operations  to  be  adopted ;  but  while  endea- 
vouring to  recoucile  the  differences  subsist- 
ing between  these  commanders,  receirinp 
intelligence  of  the  junction  of  Boufflers  aud 
Villeroi,  and  their  advance  on  SaudhoTen, 
he  instantly  repaired  to  his  camp  at  Thielen. 
On  his  arrival  there,  finding  his  right 
threatened,  aud  apprehensive  for  his  com- 
munications, he  moved  forward  to  Vorstelar. 
A  corresponding  movement  was  made  by  the 
enemy,  who,  establishing  themselves  at  Loo, 
Marlborough,  hoping  to  bring  them  to 
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Savoy,  in  Flanders.  The  allies  having 
effected  their  junction,  laid  siege  to  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Somme.  The  constable 
Montmorency  advanced  to  raise  the  siege. 
A  battle  ensued,  August  10th,  1557,  and 
St.  Quentin  surrendered  three  weeks  after- 
wards. 

In  retaliation  for  this  aggression  the 
French  king  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  recover  Calais,  and  expel  the  English 
from  the  soil  of  France.  The  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  dilapidated  state  and  feeble 
garrison  of  Calais,  were  favourable  for  the 
attempt.  In  January,  1558,  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Guise  appeared  with  an  army  of 
25,000  men,  and  a  heavy  battering  train 
before  it.  After  eight  days'  siege,  during 
which  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls 


of  the  town  and  the  castle,  the  governor, 
Lord  Wentworth,  offered  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, which  were  concluded  next  morning, 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  (800  men) 
and  the  citizens  should  have  a  free  passage 
to  England,  but  that  the  governor  and 
fifty  of  his  companions  should  be  ransomed. 
The  other  fortresses  of  Guisnc  and  Hamure, 
in  the  pale  or  district  of  Calais,  still  remained 
to  be  reduced.  The  first  surrendered  on 
the  20th,  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
half  its  defenders ;  and  the  garrison  of  the 
second  effected  its  escape.  Thus  Calais, 
after  the  flag  of  England  had  waved  for  211 
years  triumphantly  from  its  battlements, 
ceased  to  be  an  appanage  of  England,  to  the 
unspeakable  grief  and  rage  of  the  English 
nation. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


The  motives  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain, 
for  fitting  out  the  celebrated  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  undertaking  the  hazardous  at- 
tempt against  England,  were  twofold  :  first, 
to  obtain  revenge  for  the  relief  which  she 
had  sent  to  Philip's  Belgian  subjects  in 
their  insurrection  against  his  authority ;  se- 
condly, for  the  support  of  the  popish  faith, 
and  the  extermination  of  heresy.  To  subdue 
England  seemed  a  necessary  preparation  to 
the  re-establishment  of  his  authority  in  the 
Netherlands ;  to  exterminate  the  heretic 
queen  and  her  subjects  was  an  act  worthy  a 
true  son  of  the  catholic  apostolic  church. 
Iu  confidence,  Philip  communicated  his 
design  to  the  reigning  pope,  Sextus  V., 
and  he  solicited  his  co-operation  in  the 
attempt.  The  "holy  father,"  desirous  of 
the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  in 
England,  heartily  entered  into  the  design. 
To  promote  the  enterprise,  the  pope  issued 
a  bull,  commanding  the  English  papists,  by 
their  obedience  to  the  holy  church,  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  assist  and  co-ope- 
rate with  the  armada;  be  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated Elizabeth,  absolved  her  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  to 
expedite  the  undertaking,  he  promised  to 
furnish  Philip  with  a  million  of  crowns  of 
gold,  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  island. 
A  litany  was  composed  for  the  occasion,  in 
which  all  the  archangels,  angels,  and  saints 
of  the  Romish  ritual  were  invoked  to  assist 
against  the  enemies  of  the  holy  apostolic 
church.  As  nu  inducement  to  engage  in 
vol.  II. 
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the  service,  a  remission  of  sins  and  a  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  future  was  offered  to  all 
engaged ;  and  as  they  were  taught  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  engaged  in  God's  ser- 
vice aud  the  protection  of  their  faith  from 
the  designs  of  heretics,  crowds  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  enlist  in  the  sacred 
cause.  To  further  the  design,  the  popish 
emissaries  throughout  Christendom  repre- 
sented Elizabeth  as  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
hostile  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
true  apostolic  church  of  Rome ;  aud  this 
representation  was  assiduously  set  forth  in 
pictures,  dramas,  poems,  aud  pamphlets. 
Cardinal  Allen,  who  was  appointed  legate  of 
the  holy  sec  to  England,  published  a  book, 
in  which  he  stigmatised  the  Euglish  queen 
as  "  a  heretic,  usurper,  an  incestuous  bas- 
tard— the  bane  of  Christendom,  the  firebrand 
of  all  mischief." 

The  preparations,  both  in  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  undertaking.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  large  ships  of  war,  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  small  craft 
and  transports,  rode  in  the  harbours  of 
Spain;  and  to  impart  sanctity  to  their  in- 
tended use,  the  names  of  the  most  popular 
saints  appeared  iu  the  nomenclature  of  the 
ships.  On  board  this  formidable  armament 
were  8,450  seamen,  19,295  soldiers,  2,500 
galley  slaves  and  domestics,  700  noble  vo- 
lunteers, and  GOO  monks  or  "  religionists." 
To  share  in  the  glory  aud  piety  of  the  un- 
dertaking, every  noble  house  in  Spain  had  a 
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sou,  a  brother,  or  a  nephew  engaged ;  and 
among  "the  religionists"  were  Augustines, 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits,  with 
Martinez  Marco,  vicar-general  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, at  their  head.  Ostentatious  of  their 
power,  and  elated  with  the  vain  hope  of 
subjugating  the  enemies  of  their  faith,  the 
Spaniards  christened  the  host  of  vessels, 
"  the  most  fortunate  and  invincible  armada." 
The  military  preparations  iu  the  Netherlands 
were  no  less  formidable.  Troops  from  all 
quarters — Spain,  Germany,  Italy — hastened 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  the  most 
renowned  nobility  of  those  countries  were 
ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honour  of  the 
enterprise.  After  allotting  11,000  men,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  garrisons,  for  the 
defence  of  Flanders,  the  duke  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  30,000  infantry  and  2,000 
cavalry,  among  whom  were  1,300  deserters, 
subjects  of  England,  under  Sir  William 
Stanley,  governor  of  Derwent,  aud  Sir 
Roland  York,  captain  of  a  fort  near  Zutpheu, 
both  of  whom  had  treacherously  passed  over 
to  the  service  of  Philip.  There  was  also  a 
large  number  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sels collected  in  the  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Ant- 
werp, &c. ;  all  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
armada  in  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  appointed 
admiral,  dying  while  the  expedition  was 
about  to  set  sail,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sido- 
nia  was  selected  to  supply  his  place. 

Haviug  received  the  solemn  blessing  of 
Cardinal  Albert  of  Austria,  then  viceroy  of 
Portugal,  the  armada  sailed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  on  the  2(Jth  of  May,  1588,  in 
a  profound  belief  that  all  the  saints  in  the 
Romish  litany  would  befriend  it,  and  con- 
found the  heretics  lor  whose  punishment  it 
had  been  embodied.  This  formidable  equip- 
ment, after  three  weeks'  sail,  having  arrived 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Scilly  Isles, 
was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  compelled 
to  returu  to  Corunua  aud  other  ports  of 
Galicia  to  refit. 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which 
the  Spanish  council  had  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fitting  out  the  armada,  and 
their  pretence  that  it  was  to  he  employed  in 
the  Indies,  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  intended  to  make  some 
effort  against  England.  A  military  council 
was  therefore  appointed  to  consult  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom ;  aud  all  the  male 
population,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty, 
were  ordered  to  be  enrolled.  One  hundred 
thousand  were  called  out,  regimented,  and 
2o0 


armed ;  but  only  one-half  of  the  number  was 
disciplined.  An  army  of  20,000  men  was  de- 
posed in  different  bodies  along  the  southern 
coast,  and  one  of  22,000  infantry  and  1,000 
cavalry,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury,  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  All  the  commercial 
towns  were  required  to  furnish  ships  to  re- 
inforce the  royal  navy,  which  consisted  ol 
only  twenty-eight  ships :  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral; 
and  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  tk 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served 
under  him. 

At  length,  191  ships  were  collected, 
manned  by  17,472  seamen.  These  vessels 
were  divided  into  two  fleets :  the  larger 
stationed  at  Plymouth,  under  Effingham; 
the  smaller,  consisting  of  forty  vessels  un- 
der Lord  Seymour,  lay  off  Dunkirk,  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  Duke  of  Parma 
and  his  army  when  they  put  to  sea  in  their 
flat-bottomed  boats  in  order  to  effect  2 
junction  with  the  armada.  Effingham  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  retreat  of  the  armada  to 
port,  took  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind, 
aud  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it  in 
its  damaged  state ;  but  the  wind  changing 
to  the  south,  he  was  compelled  to  steer  back 
to  the  Channel,  and  reached  Plymouth  on 
the  18th  of  July. 

The  armada  having,  in  the  meantime, 
been  completely  refitted,  sailed  from  Co- 
runna  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  instruc- 
tions for  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  wen 
to  repair  to  the  road  of  Calais,  and  there 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Panns; 
but  when  oft' the  Lizard  Point,  receiving  in- 
formation that  the  English  admiral  was  m 
prepared  to  meet  him,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  English  fleet  iu  harbour,  aud  burn  and 
destroy  it.  A  gentle  breeze  springing  op, 
the  armada  proudly  advanced  up  the  Chan- 
nel. It  was  descried  by  Fleming,  a  Scot- 
tish pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those  seas. 
On  receipt  of  the  information,  Efliughau. 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  harbour,  when 
he  saw  the  armada  coming  full  sail  towards 
him  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretch- 
ing the  distance  of  seven  mdes  from  the 
extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of  the 
other.  Immediately  he  gave  chase.  On 
the  morrow  (July  21st),  Effingham,  send- 
ing the  Defiance  pinnace  forward,  threat- 
ened  war,   and    challenged    the  encuij 


guns. 


by  firing  one  of  his 
admiral  accepted  the  defiance 
iu  his  ship   the  lloyal  Ark,  singled  out 
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what  he  supposed  to  be  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral's flng-ship,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  vice- 
admiral's.  They  engnged  gallantly;  other 
ships  came  up  aud  shared  in  the  combat. 
Meanwhile  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  on  the  .ships  of  the  rear 
division,  commanded  by  Ricaldez.  After  a 
smart  action,  as  the  English  admiral  had 
attacked  with  only  part  of  his  fleet,  forty  of 
his  ships  having  been  unable  to  clear  the 
harbour  iu  time  to  accompany  him,  each  fleet 
drew  off;  the  armada  bearing  away  into 
the  Channel,  followed  by  the  English.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  a  large  Biscayan 
ship  took  fire ;  and  on  the  following  day  a 
great  galleon  was  taken  by  Drake. 

Reinforcements  having  now  joined  the 
English  fleet,  on  the  23rd,  the  armada 
being  off  Portland,  Effingham  advanced  to 
give  battle.  The  Spanish  admiral  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  bore  down  with  his  ut- 
most force.  Throughout  the  fight  the  whole 
day,  little  loss  or  damage  was  sustained  by 
either  side.  The  armada  was  now  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  but  Effingham  determined 
not  to  attack  it  till  it  arrived  in  the  Straits 
of  Calais,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the 
squadron  under  Lord  Seymour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  armada 
reached  the  Straits,  and  anchored  off 
Calais ;  when  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  a 
message  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  join  him 
oil  Gravelines  next  day.  Effingham  came 
|  to  an  anchor  within  gun-shot  of  the  ar- 
mada. As  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  frustrate  the  junction  of  the  duke's  force 
with  the  armada,  Effingham  caused  eight 
of  his  lighter  and  less  serviceable  ships 
to  be  pitched,  tarred,  and  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  sent  them  on  fire  at  midnight 
adrift  before  the  wind,  against  the  enemy. 
The  Spaniards,  pauic-struck,  cut  their 
cables  and  run  out  to  sea,  inflicting,  in  their 
terror  and  confusion,  much  greater  damage 
on  their  own  ships  than  they  had  suffered  in 
the  preceding  actions;  so  that  on  the  dawn  of 
the  following  morning,  the  armada  was  dis- 
persed along  the  coast  from  Ostend  to 
Calais.  At  length  they  were  collected  and 
rendezvoused  at  Gravelines.  Thither  Effing- 
ham proceeded.  A  fierce  combat  ensued, 
which  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
six  in  the  evening,  when  the  Spaniards  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  of  their 
largest  ships,  either  sunk  or  run  aground. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  now  declining  to  risk  his 
troops  on  board  the  armada  whilst  the 
Channel  was  commanded  by  the  English  1 


fleet,  Medina  Sidonia  resolved  to  return  to 
Spain  by  a  circuit  round  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Effingham,  leaving  Seymour  to 
blockade  the  division  under  Parma,  fol- 
lowed the  armada  as  far  as  Flamborough 
Head,  and  there  prepared  to  give  the  Span- 
iards battle,  when  he  found  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  ammunition  ;  and  a  storm  coining 
on,  he  set  sail  for  his  return  to  the  Downs, 
which  he  reached  August  8th.  Had  he 
been  attacked,  it  is  said  that  the  Spanish 
admiral  intended  to  surrender. 

A  violent  tempest  overtook  the  armada 
after  it  had  passed  the  Orkneys ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  ships  which  composed  it, 
were,  after  various  hardships,  cast  away  on 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  the  shores  of 
Norway,  and  the  western  const  of  Ireland. 
The  losses  have  been  variously  computed. 
Some  accounts  state,  that  eighty-one  ves- 
sels were  lost,  and  11,000  of  the  crews  and 
land  forces  missing;  others,  that  not  half 
the  ships  returned  to  the  Spanish  ports. 
Medina  Sidonia  acknowledged  the  loss  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  10,000 
men.  Relics  of  the  destruction  have  been 
occasionally  discovered.  Not  long  since,  the 
remains  of  nn  anchor,  which  from  appearance 
belonged  to  the  armada,  was  picked  up  by  a 
fisherman's  traul  oft' Dover;  and  in  1832,  one 
of  the  cannon  (now  iu  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's 
possession)  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Mayo. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  foimi- 
dahle  armament  which  Philip  had  been 
three  years  preparing  for  the  subjugation  of 
England,  aud  which  drained  the  Spanish 
exchequer  of  ten  millions  sterling.  When 
Philip  received  intelligence  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  designs,  he  commanded  a  gene- 
ral thanksgiving  to  God  and  the  saints  to 
be  celebrated  throughout  Spain.  The  pope 
and  the  Spanish  priests  who  had  blessed 
and  consecrated  the  holy  crusade,  aud 
foretold  its  infallible  success,  attributed  its 
failure  iu  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live 
among  them. 

While  the  armada  was  in  progress  round 
the  island  (it  being  feared  that  the  Duke  of 
Parma  might  effect  a  landing),  Elizabeth,  to 
excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  ap- 
peared on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Til- 
bur}',  with  a  marshal's  baton  in  her  hand; 
and,  riding  on  a  white  palfrey  through  the 
lines,  exhorted  the  troops  to  remember 
their  duty  to  their  country  aud  their  reli- 
gion, proicssing  to  lead  them  herself  into 
the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  rather 
to  perish  iu  battle  than  survive  the  ruin 
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and  slavery  of  her  people.    Her  speech  on 
this  memorable  occasiou  is  preserved  ;  and 
well  might  it  have  animated  our  ancestors. 
"  My  loving  people,"  stud  the  heroine,  "  wc 
have  been  persuaded  by  some  who  are  care- 
ful of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear 
of  treachery;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and 
loving  people.    Let  tyrants  fear !   I  have 
always   so  behaved  myself,  that,  uuder 
God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good- 
will of  my  subjects ;  and  therefore  I  have 
come  among  you,  not  for  my  recreation  and 
disport,  but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst 
and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die 
amongst  you — to  lay  down  for  my  God,  my 
kingdom,  and  my  people,  my  honour  and 
blood  even  in  the  dust.    I  know  that 
have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too ; 
and  think  it  foul  scorn  that  Parma,  or 
Spain,  or  any  power  of  Europe,  should  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm ;  to 
which  rather  than  any  dishonour  should 
grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms,—  " 
myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and 
rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the 
field.    I  know  already  for  your  forwardness 
you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns ; 
and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you."  By 


this  spirited  carriage  and  animated  address, 
she  revived  the  attachment  and  admiration 
of  the  troops  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm  ; 
and  they  asked  one  another  whether  it 
were  possible  that  Englishmen  could  aban- 
don the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  or  could  ever  be  induced  to  relin- 
quish the  defence  of  a  princess  so  heroic. 

When  intelligence  arrived  of  the  discom- 
fiture and  dispersal  of  Philip's  formidable 
and  "invincible"  armada,  the  joy  of  the 
queen  and  the  nation  was  unbounded.  A 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed ;  and  on 
that  occasion  Elizabeth  went  in  state  to 
St.  Paul's,  in  a  triumphal  car  ornamented 
with  the  spoils  and  ensigns  of  the  enemy. 
Medals  were  struck,  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Venxt,  videt,  fuyit"  (in  parody  of  Julim 
Cesar's  memorable  expression),  and  "  Dux 
/amino,  facti,"  in  allusiou  to  the  queen's 
heroic  resolution  aud  declaration. 

The  comparative  forces  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  fleets  were: — The  armada 
consisted  of  three  ships  of  1,100  tons  bur- 
den, forty -five  between  600  and  1,000  tons 
burden,  besides  other  vessels.  The  English 
fleet  continued  one  ship  of  1,100  tons  bur- 
den, one  of  900  tons,  two  of  800  tons  each, 
three  of  600,  five  of  500,  five  of  400,  six  of 
300,  six  of  250,  and  twenty  of  200  tons, 
besides  smaller  vessels.  Thus,  though  the 
English  fleet  outnumbered  the  armada  by 
nearly  sixty  ships,  its  tonnage  was  not  half 
that  of  the  enemy. 


ENGLAND'S  NAVAL  HISTORY*  AND  BATTLES. 


That  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  a  maritime  people  long  before  the  Ro- 
man invasion  by  Julius  Csesar,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  defeat  of  the 
allied  fleet  of  the  Bretons  and  the  Veneti,  a 
powerful  tribe  of  Gaul.  That  defeat  occurred 
prior  to  the  Roman  general's  invasion  of 
Britain.    Of  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail, 

*  The  origin  of  naval  history  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Among  the  nations  which  stand  forward 
as  candidates  for  the  honour,  are  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians.  The  science  of  ship-building  and  naviga- 
tion was  probably  known  at  an  early  period  to  the 
Chinese.  The  accounts  of  the  formidable  fleets  of 
Darius,  Xerxes,  and  other  heroic  personages  in  re- 
mote ages,  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
hyperbolical  tales;  and  the  descriptions  by  ancient 
authors  of  the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  tho 
vessels  of  Sesostris,  Hiero,  Demetrius,  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  and  of  Cleopatra's  galley,  are  mere  his- 
torical marvels  and  heresies.  Acco 


heresies.    According  to  those 


i 


I 


but  few  escaped  the  victor.  The  dictator's 
first  invasion  was  made  with  eighty  ships; 
the  second  with  600.  Though  the  advan- 
tages on  both  occasions  had  been  little  more 
than  nominal,  the  Roman  general,  on  his 
return  to  the  imperial  city,  consecrated  a 
breastplate,  embroidered  with  British  pearls, 
to  the  seaborn  goddess  Venus,  to  denote 

descriptions,  which  were  the  creatures  of  their  fancies, 
they  were  constructed  on  all  the  scientific  principle}  of 
modern  marine  architecture;  whereas  it  is  certain,  thai 
those  parts  of  a  ship  which  are  essential  to  mobiUly  and 
fleetness  were  unknown  even  to  the  Roman*,  who, 
in  the  construction  and  contour  of  their  vessels,  ex- 
ceeded all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  structure 
of  the  ship,  according  to  its  present  fabrication,  was 
copied  from  the  form  and  external  appearance  of 
fish  and  water-fowl.  The  feet  of  the  latter  sug- 
gested the  invention  of  the  paddle,  and  the  fins  of 
the  former  gave  the  hint  of  the  sails  and  the  rig- 
ging- 


l_. 
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ledgmcnt  of  the  sovereignty  of  England  in  not  the  courage  to  leap  overboard  like  our 

those  seas;  and  if  she  shall  refuse  or  offer  to  French  and  Normans  at  Sluys."    In  thi* 

resist,   all   British  flag-officers  and  com-  remarkable  battle,  which  lasted  from  eight 

manders  were  required  to  use  their  utmost  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  the  loss 

endeavours  to  compel  her  thereto,  and  not  of  tlie  enemy  was  above  30,000  men ;  while 

to  suffer  any  dishonour  to  be  done  to  the  that  of  the"  English  amounted  to  4,000. 

nation.    And  iu  other  parts  (i.e.,  out  of  the  Edward's  letter  announcing  the  victory,  is 

limits  of  the  English  seas),  no  English  ship  considered  to  have  been  the  first  nsTal 

is  to  strike  her  flag  or  topsails  to  any  fo-  despatch  recorded  in  English  history.  Hav- 

reigner,  unless  such  foreign  ship  have  first  ing  kept  at  sea  for  three  days,  the  English 

done  the  same  to  her.    This  prerogative  or  J  hero  .landed  his  forces  and   marched  to 


national  claim,  having  long  remained  in  abey 
ance,  was  revived  in  the  year  1200  by  John, 
who,  with  the  barons  assembled  at  Hastings, 
ordained  that  if  any  ship  of  other  nations, 
even  though  at  peace  with  England,  refused 
to  strike  to  the  royal  flag,  it  should  be  made 
a  regal  prize.  The  question  of  the  naval 
sovereignty  of  England  continued  to  be 
agitated  and  disputed  at  intervals  by  the 
various  European  nations  till  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  when  it  was  tacitly,  acceded 
to  by  the  other  maritime  powers.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  Dutch  were  com- 
pelled to  obtain  licences  to  fish  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast. 

Tenacious,  however,  as  English  princes 
had  been  in  claiming  the  lordship  of  the 
narrow  seas  during  the  period  stated,  the 
maritime  ascendancv  of  the  country  had 
materially  declined,  and  that  of  France 
gained  a  proportionate  preponderance.  On 
the  accession,  however,  of  Edward  I.  to 
the  throne,  that  monarch,  by  his  energy  and 
encouragement,  succeeded  in  rescuing,  in 
some  degree,  the  naval  character  of  Britain 
from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  He  asserted  and  maintained  the 
English  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  pro- 
claimed the  right  to  have  belonged  to  the 
country  from  time  immemorial. 

The  glorious  victory  gained  by  Edward  III., 
in  1340,  at  Sluys,  over  the  French  powerful 
armada,  at  once  restored  the  naval  su- 
periority of  England.  So  complete  was  the 
discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  that  none  of 
Philip's  courtiers — like  those  of  his  name- 
sake of  Spain,  in  relation  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  by  which  his  de- 
signs of  universal  conquest  were  frustrated 
— ventured  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster. 
The  duty  was  undertaken  by  the  court  fool, 
who  discharged  it  in  a  professional  manner. 
Availing  himself  of  the  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity, "What  heartless  cowards  those 
English  are !"  exclaimed  the  official.  "  Why 


Ghent,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  series 
of  victories  which  has  placed  English  mili- 
tary  renown  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame. 
Among  the  other  pretensions  of  Edward  to 
patriotic  greatness  is,  that  by  his  encourage, 
ment  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
systematic  organisation  of  naval  science. 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  the 
imbecile  Richard  II.  (inclusive),  the  British 
navy  had  so  declined  in  number  and 
efficiency,  that  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet,  in  1377,  insulted  the  coast  of 
England,  burned  Rye,  Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
Hastings,  and  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  the  same  fleet,  in  1380,  burnt  Ports- 
mouth and  Winchelsea,  and,  sailing  up  the 
Thames,  set  fire  to  Gravescnd.  Having 
thus  discovered  the  feeble  condition  of  Eng- 
land, the  French  prepared  for  one  great 


effort  of  invasion.     Accordinglv,  in  the 


month  of  September,  1386,  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  ships,  carrying  60,000  men, 
were  assembled  at  Sluys ;  and  to  impart 
importance  to  the  undertaking,  it  was  in- 
vested with  the  imposing  title  and  designa- 
tion of  "the  French  armada  for  the  in- 
vasion  of  England." 

Great  consternation  was  created  among 
the  people  of  England  at  these  preparations ; 
and  "  processions  were  made  during  every 
week,  in  every  good  town  and  city  in  the 
island,  to  deliver  them  from  the  peril but 


as 


there  were,"  as  Froissart 


savs, 


one 


you  think 

» 


so?"  inquired  Philip.    "  Bc- 


hundrcd  thousand  men  in  Euglaud  who  had 
heard  of  the  noble  deeds  which  their  fathers 
had  done  at  Crecy  and  at  Poicticrs,  they 
heartily  desired  that  the  euemy  might  land.'' 
To  provide  for  the  emergency,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  was  appointed  lord  admiral,  wn° 
forthwith  set  sail  to  oppose  the  enemy. 

At  length  the  formidable  armament  of 
1,500  vessels  set  sail  from  Sluys ;  and  being 
descried  from  the  roast-bead  of  the  lord  ad- 
miral Arundel's  flag-ship  (the  number  of 
whose  ships  is  not  stated;  but  Froi^art 
8a vs  there  were  500  men-at-arms  on  board, 


do. 

cause,"  replied  the  royal  parasite,  "  they  had  |  and  1,000  archers),  the  earl,  "greatly  re- 
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Above  one  hundred  of  the  crew  were  slain, 
and  nearly  all  the  others  wounded.  The 
masts  were  all  beaten  overboard,  the  tackle 
cut  asunder,  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold, 
the  ship  levelled  with  the  water ;  and,  to  in- 
crease the  fearful  spectacle,  the  deck  was 
1  covered  with  the  slain  and  wounded,  and 
"flooded  with  blood  like  a  slaughter-house." 
I  Iu  this  dismal  condition,  Sir  Richard  com- 
manded the  master-gunner  to  spit  and  sink 
the  ship  by  setting  fire  to  the  magazine, 
that  nothing  might  remain  to  reward  the 
glory  of  the  enemy;  but  that  officer,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  heroic  resolution  of  his 
captain,  went  on  board  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral's ship,  and  made  his  submission.  The 
last  words  of  the  dying  hero  were  : — "  Here 
do  I,  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  die  with  a  joyful 
and  quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my 
life  as  a  good  soldier  ought  to  do,  who  has 
fought  for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and 
honour.    Wherefore  my  soul  joyfully  de- 
pnrteth  out  of  this  body,andshall  always  leave 
behind  it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a  good  soldier, 
who  has  done  his  duty  as  he  was  bound  to 
do.  But  the  others  of  my  company  have  done 
as  traitors  and  dogs,  for  which  they  shall 
be  reproached  all  their  lives,  and  leave  a 
shameful  name  for  ever."    Thus  the  death 
scene  of  this  heroic  man  has  stamped  his 
character  and  reputation  indelibly  on  the 
recollection  of  posterity ;  and  fortune  seems 
to  have  been  so  propitious  to  his  fame,  as 
to  have  stripped  the  victor  of  his  glory ;  the 
j  Spanish  fleet  and  its  convoy  having,  ou 
their  return  to  Spain,  been  scattered  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  together  with  the  battered 
hull  of  the  Revenge,  on  the  rocks  of  Ter- 
ceira,  so  that  only  forty  vessels  escaped  de- 
struction.   Iu  the  dear-bought  victory,  the 
Revenge  had  destroyed  two  ships  and  slain 
a  thousand  men,  so  desperate  had  been  the 
resistance  of  her  heroic  commander.  A 
decaying  monument  of  this  glorious  action 
is  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  new  era  in  the  maritime  history  of 
England  succeeded  on  the  demise  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  accession  to  the  English 
throne  of  James  I.  On  the  incorporation 
of  the  East  India  Company,  a  small  fleet, 
consisting  of  four  vessels,  whose  joint  ton- 
nage was  1,630  tons,  was  dispatched  to 
India  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fac- 
tory at  Surat.  While  on  its  passage,  it  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  consist- 
ing of  six  Spanish  and  Portuguese  galleons 
(war-ships  of  the  largest  size  then  in  use), 
three  ships  of  inferior  rate,  two  galleys,  and 


sixty  smaller  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the 
fearful  disparity  of  force,  the  little  English 
squadron  obtained  a  complete  victory.  In 
consequence  of  this  decisive  action,  and 
subsequent  successes,  the  company  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  enterprise,  and  a  ship  of 
1,200  tons  burden  was  built  for  the  India 
trade,  which  was  the  largest  merchant  ves- 
sel that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  waters.  Ia 
this  reign,  also,  the  royal  navy  was  not 
only  increased,  but  marine  architecture 
greatly  improved.  The  Royal  Prince, 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  as  the 
masterpiece  of  naval  architecture,  was  also 
constructed.  It  was  1 14  feet  in  length  ;  of 
1,400  tons  burthen;  and  was  pierced  for 
sixty-four  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Though  the  levying  of  ship-money  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  an  arbitrary  mea- 
sure, it  was  a  highly  politic  one ;  it  tended 
to  develop  the  maritime  energies  of  the 
nation,  which  had  long  languished  for 
want  of  resources ;  and  it  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  that  maritime 
supremacy  which  England  has  ever  since 
maintained.  In  this  reign,  the  Dutch  ap- 
peared as  competitors  wiih  the  English  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  war  between  the  two  nations  was 
yet  on  paper  only,  in  which  Sclden  and 
Grotius  were  the  chief  combatants;  and 
much  ink  was  spilt  in  the  dissertationi 
Afore  Libervm  and  Mare  Clausum,  by  tho*e 
skilful  and  doughty  champions.  Sclden 
boldly  asserted  the  English  hereditary  ami 
uninterrupted  right  of  lordship  to  the  nar- 
row seas,  alleging  that  that  prerogative  had 
been  their  uudoubted  right  conveyed  to 
them  from  their  remotest  ancestors,  in  trust 
for  their  latest  posterity.  His  Dutch  an- 
tagonist as  resolutely  denied  that  right. 
Iu  this  reign,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Stat, 
a  ship  of  the  most  majestic  dimensions, 
being  of  1,637  tons  burden,  was  con- 
structed. 

In  the  two  years'  war  of  1652  and  1653, 
between  the  English  Commonwealth  and 
Holland,  the  Dutch  republic,  though  it  had 
become  the  great  maritime  power  of  Europe, 
was  so  humbled  as  to  be  obliged,  in  a  treat/ 
of  peace,  to  acknowledge  to  its  full  extent 
the  English  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  Tbc 
prohibition  by  the  republican  parliament  of 
England,  by  the  navigation  act,  of  the  im- 
portation of  merchandise  except  in  English 
bottoms,  or  the  ships  of  those  countries  in 
which  the  merchandise  had  been  produced, 
while  it  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
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action,  bepan  to  intrench  himself ;  awl  made 
signals  to  Slaugenburg  to  join  him  at  Lille. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  heath  of  Antwerp, 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and 
had  taken  post  behind  their  lines,  as  soon 
as  Slaugenburg  effected  a  junction  with 
him,  he  prepared  to  attack  their  position ; 
but  no  arguments  inducing  the  Dutch 
general  to  co-operate  in  the  assault,  Marl- 
borough was  compelled,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  old  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  abandon  the 
prospect  of  a  successful  issue  of  his  well- 
concerted  plans,  through  tho  obstinacy  and 
perversencss  of  his  associates. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  allied  army 
pitched  its  camp  at  Val  Ndtre-Damc, 
Villeroi  moviug  in  a  parallel  direction 
behind  his  lines  at  St.  Loo,  and  establish- 
ing himself  at  Wasseigc.  On  the  16th, 
Marlborough  detached  a  force  to  attack 
Huy,  which  surrendered  soon  after  the  bat- 


teries began  to  play.  Hoping  that  his  col- 
leagues would  be  emboldened  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  again  urged  on  them  the  advantage 
of  storming  the  enemy's  lines ;  but  all  his 
arguments  were  again  met  with  expressions 
of  despondency  and  distrust.  Chagrined 
but  undiscournged  at  the  timidity  and 
imbecility  of  his  associates,  he  directed  all 
his  energies  towards  the  reduction  of  Lim- 
burg  and  Guelder,  both  which  fortresses 
opened  their  gates  before  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember ;  thus  leaving  the  Dutch  secure  from 
all  hostile  irruptions,  except  on  the  side  of 
Brabant,  and  relieving  them  from  dread; 
while  these  measures  paved  the  way  in  the 
ensuing  campaign  for  enterprises  more  ex- 
tensive and  important.  Having  brought 
matters  to  this  crisis,  the  English  general 
placed  his  army  in  winter  quarters,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  General 
Churchill,  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  set 
out  on  his  return  to  England. 


MARLBOROUGH'S  THIRD  CAMPAIGN  -BATTLES  OF  SCH  ELI  .EX  B  ERG  AND 

BLENHEIM  (170-1.) 


Tuouaii  Marlborough,  like  the  illustrious  and 
high-minded  Wellington,  was  so  thwarted 
and  opposed  by  the  intrigues  and  cabals  not 
only  of  the  powers  abroad,  but  even  by  the 
irresolution,  inconsistency,  and  party  feuds 
of  his  own  government,  as  to  induce  him  to 
intimate  in  hia  correspondence  his  avowed 
determination  of  resigning  his  command, 
and  retiring  into  private  life ;  he,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  the  hero  and  patriot,  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  his  private  feelings, 
and  once  more  make  a  great  and  decisive 
elFort  for  the  salvation  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  from  the  designs  of  the  French  king 
and  his  confederates. 

Influenced  by  these  magnanimous  mo- 
tives, he  relinquished  his  determination  of 
seceding  from  the  command  of  the  con- 
federate armies,  and  prepared  with  un- 
abated zeal  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
past  glories.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1704, 
be  therefore,  with  an  augmentation  of 
10,000  men  to  the  array  in  the  Netherlands, 
sailed  for  the  Hague,  where  on  the  19th 
he  arrived. 

For  some  time  previous  he  had  meditated 
the  design  of  completely  changing  the 
theatre  of  the  war.  The  outlines  of  this 
measure  he  communicated  to  Prince  Eugene, 
with  whom  he  had,  during  the  last  cam- 
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paign,  entered  into  an  intimate  correspon- 
dence. To  put  the  scheme  into  operation, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  proceeded  to 
concert  measures  with  the  pensionary  and 
the  States-General.  The  result  of  that  con- 
ference was,  that  Marlborough  should  open 
the  campaign  on  the  Moselle,  while  Overkirk, 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  other  auxiliaries, 
should  act  defensively  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  commanding  genius  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  having  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, on  the  18th  of  May  he  joined  the 
assembled  army  at  Bedburg,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  began  his  eventful  and 
well-disguised  march ;  and  neither  the  fears 
of  Overkirk,  excited  by  Villeroi's  passage  of 
the  Meuse,  nor  intelligence  that  Tallard  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  diverted  him  from  his 
purpose.  Undaunted  by  these  movements, 
he  determined  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
Austria,  inducing  both  friends  and  foes  to 
suppose,  by  his  arrangements,  that  Bonn 
was  to  form  the  base  of  his  ultimate  opera- 
tions. Thus,  by  these  masterly  conceptions, 
while  the  French  were  marching  their  columns 
towards  the  Moselle  and  in  the  direction  of 
Alsace,  the  roads  leading  to  the  Danube  were 
left  open,  and  perfect  facility  of  communica- 
tion between  Marlborough  and  Eugene  was 
obtained  and  secured. 
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From  Erpingen  lie  dispatched  instruct 
to  Eugene  to  watch  the  Rhine,  so  as  to 
hinder  the  threatened  passage  of  Villeroi 
and  Tallard,  whose  armies  were  on  the  eve  of 
forming  a  junction.  Reaching  Mendel- 
shcira  on  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  visited  by 
Prince  Louis  and  Eugene,  when  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign  were  definitively  settled.  By  these 
arrangements  it  was  determined  that  Eugene 
should  observe  the  Rhine;  while  Prince  Louis 
was  to  act  in  union  with  Marlborough.  The 
junction  between  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Louis  was  effected  on  the  22nd,  between 
i  Launsheim  and  Ursprung,  when,  on  review- 
ing the  united  force,  it  was  found  to  muster 
ninety-six  battalions,  202  squadrons,  with  a 
train  of  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
twenty-four  pontoons.  Marlborough,  who 
was  now  commander-in-chief,  had  contrived 
to  rid  himself  from  the  mischievous  in- 
fluence of  the  field  deputies,  who  had  hitherto 
thwarted  all  his  measures. 

The  hostile  armies  were  now  within  two 
leagues  of  each  other.  Marlborough,  con- 
vinced that  much  depended  on  celerity  of 
movement,  passed  the  camp  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  in  column  of  march  on  the  1ft  of 
July,  and  halted  that  night  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  unfinished  works  erected  on  the 
heights  of  Schellenberg. 

To  force  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
Marlborough,  selecting  130  men  from  each 
battalion  (amounting  in  all  to  6,000  in- 
fantry), and  addiug  to  them  thirty  squadrons 
of  cavalry  and  three  regiments  of  imperial 
guards,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
marched  forward  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  to 
storm  the  heights  of  Schellenberg.  The 
remainder  of  the  army,  under  Prince  Louis, 
was  instructed  to  follow  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  co-operate,  as  each  brigade 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  according  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  those  preceding 
it  might  require. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  advanced  guard  of 
Marlborough's  select  corps  came  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  enemy's  position,  which, 
though  imperfectly  fortified,  the  British  gen- 
eral found,  on  reconnoitring,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly formidable,  being  strengthened  by  a 
chain  of  works  which  extended  from  the 
covered  way  of  Donawerth  to  the  very  bank 
of  the  river. 

Having    made  his   dispositions,  Marl- 
borough advanced  to  the  attack.    No  sooner 
had  the  allied  guns  opened,  than  those  of  the 
enemy  replied  to  them  with  great  alacritv. 
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In  a  few  moments  the  hostile  lines  ap. 
proached  each  other,  and  the  conflict  began. 
The  English  troops,  though  mowed  down  bj 
grape,  and  repeatedly  driven  back  to  the 
verge  of  the  ditch,  returned  on  each  occasion 
with  fresh  ardour.  After  a  fearful  carnag? 
and  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  principal 
officers,  the  cavalry  under  General  Lander 
being  ordered  up  to  their  support,  de- 
mounted within  a  short  space  of  the  worki, 
and  pressed  forward  sword  in  hand;  wben 
Prince  Louis,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  reaching  the  scene  of  conflict,  tbe 
united  assailants  rushed  forward,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  were  in  possession  of  the 
intrenchments.  A  dreadful  carnage  ensurd, 
and,  as  the  bridge  across  the  Danube  broke 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  fugitives 
scarcely  3,000  men  escaped  out  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  army,  originally  amounting  to 
14,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  allied  armr 
was  1,500  killed,  and  4,000  wounded.  B*j 
this  victory  the  British  general  obtained  an 
advantageous  base  for  his  ulterior  operations, 
and  secured  the  rich  province  of  Franconii 
for  the  supply  of  his  magazines. 

While  those  operations  were  in  progress. 
Marshal  Tallard  forded  the  Danube,  and 
soon  afterwards  effected  a  junction  with  tbe 
Bavarian  army.  Eugene,  apprehensire  that 
his  communications  with  Marlborough  would 
be  interrupted,  immediately  broke  up  hu 
camp,  and,  marching  rapidly  forward,  armed 
on  the  plains  of  Hochstadt,  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  Tallard  had  effected  » 
junction  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Tbe 
situation  of  the  allies  was  now  critical.  The 
position  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies 
was  central,  commanding  the  base  of  the 
arc,  at  the  extremities  of  which  Marlborough 
and  Eugeue  were  posted. 

All  now  depended  on  celerity  of  movement 
on  the  part  of  Marlborough,  and  a  judicious 
disposition  of  his  force  by  Eugene.  The 
prince  fell  back  on  the  Kessel,  and  took  port 
on  a  range  of  difficult  ground  in  its  rear;  while 
Marlborough  made  vigorous  efforts  to  mis- 
tain  him.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  ot 
August,  the  British  general  and  his  army 
were  encamped  between  Mittelstadt  and 
Penchiugen,  when  an  express  arrived  from 
Eugene,  announcing  that  the  enemy  bad 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  that  the  prince  *»* 
in  hourly  expectation  of  being  attacked. 
Instantly  the  British  army  was  under  arm*, 
the  baggage  packed,  and  the  tents  struck ; 
and  ere  midnight  they  were  in  motion  « 
two  columns,  one  by  the  route  of  Merxhcin*. 
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the  other  on  Donawerth.  At  six  o'clock 
p.m.  of  the  same  day,  the  patrols  of  the 
several  divisions  fell  in  with  Eugene's  forces, 
and  by  ten  at  night  the  armies  were  united 
and  in  position  ;  their  left  on  the  Danube, 
their  right  at  Kessel-Ostheim,  and  the  river 
Kessel  covering  their  front.  Marlborough 
nnd  Eugene,  in  a  council  of  war,  having 
determined  to  place  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hochstadt,  proceeded  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  position,  which  they 
found  to  be  strong  by  nature,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  defile  of  Dapfheim,  and  advan- 
tageously covered  by  the  river  Nebel ; 
while  the  villages  of  Blenheim,  Oberglauh, 
and  Lutzingen,  offered  admirable  points  of 
defence  to  their  flanks  and  centre.  Though 
all  efforts  to  turn  so  formidable  a  line 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  inevitable  failure, 
the  allied  generals  determined  to  undertake 
its  immediate  attack. 

For  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  midnight  of 
the  12th  arrived,  Marlborough  issued  orders 
for  the  army  to  muster,  and  before  two 
hours  had  elapsed,  the  combined  corps  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  amounting  to 
52,000  men,  with  fifty  pieces  of  artillery, 
moved  from  their  ground,  and  passed  the 
Kessel  in  eight  columns  of  attack.    On  the 
right,  eighteen  battalions  of  infantry  and 
seventy-four   squadrons   of  cavalry  acted 
under  the  orders  of  Prince  Eugene.  To 
them  the  task  was  allotted  of  driving  the 
enemy  from  Lutzingcn,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  threatened  Oberglauh,  and  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  corps  posted  be- 
tween that  village  and  the  extreme  left. 
While  this  movement  was   in  operation, 
Marlborough,  with  forty-eight  battalions  of 
infantry  and  eighty-six  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
moved  in  four  columns  against  the  centre 
of  the  right ;  while  the  pickets,  instead  of 
joining  their  respective  corps  as  they  ad- 
vanced, were  instructed  to  form  a  separate 
column,  and  after  covering  the  march  of  the 
artillery  along  the  main  road,  to  storm  the 
village  of  Blenheim.  Such  were  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

On  the  rooming  of  this  memorable  day 
(August  13th,  1704),  the  drums  of  the  allies 
beat  the  generate  at  two  o'clock  a.m.;  and 
as  the  morning  was  very  hazy,  the  allied 
columns  were  close  on  the  enemy's  patrols 
ere  a  suspicion  was  entertained  of  their  ad- 
vance. But  the  fog  dispersing  about  seven 
o'clock,  the  heads  of  Eugene's  columns  were 
distinctly  visible  to  the  enemy,  moving 
along  the  base  of  the  heights  in  the  rear  of 


Berghausen.  Immediately  the  French  and 
Bavarians  stood  to  their  arms ;  and  Marshal 
Tallard  and  the  Elector,  with  the  rest  of  the 
chiefs,  galloped  from  station  to  station  to 
range  the  several  corps  in  battle  array.  As 
the  Nebel  was  supposed  to  be  impassable 
from  Oberglauh  to  the  three  water-nulls  on 
its  banks,  the  centre  of  the  line  consisted 
entirely  of  cavalry,  the  infantry  being  posted 
on  the  flank,  with  artillery  arranged  on  the 
commanding  eminences.  But  Tallard  con- 
cluding that  Blenheim  was  designed  as 
their  main  point  of  attack,  crowded  into  it 
twenty-eight  battalions  of  infantry  and 
twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  church- 
yard was  strongly  occupied,  and  every 
facility  of  communication  from  post  to  post 
was  provided  for  by  bridges  thrown  over  | 
the  Meulweyer.  A  division  of  gendarmes  a 
ckeval  was  posted  on  the  extreme  right, 
with  instructions  to  charge  the  allies  as 
soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Nebel.  The  vil- 
lage had  been  previously  strongly  fortified. 

The  allied  columns  having  reached  their 
points  of  formation,  immediately  deployed 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, to  which  their  own,  as  occasion  served, 
briskly  replied.  During  this  operation, 
Marlborough,  surveying  with  eagle  eye  the 
enemy's  arrangements,  observed  its  de- 
fects. He  saw  that  though  Blenheim  and 
Oberglauh  were  strong,  they  were  too  far 
distant  to  support  each  other,  or  to  sweep 
the  space  intervening  between  them  with  a 
destructive  flanking  fire;  and  that  the 
Nebel  was  almust  entirely  unguarded 
throughout  this  interval.  He  immediately 
determined  on  the  nature  of  his  attack. 
For  this  purpose,  he  marshalled  his  cavalry 
so  as  to  pass  the  rivulet  here,  supported  by 
a  strong  corps  of  infantry ;  while  by  making 
at  the  same  moment  a  furious  assault  on 
Blenheim,  all  succour  would  be  kept  from 
the  threatened  point.  But  as  no  operation 
could  be  advisedly  undertaken  till  Eugcuc's 
fire  was  heard  on  the  right,  Marlborough 
issued  orders  that  the  chaplains  of  the 
several  battalions  should  perform  divine 
service  at  the  head  of  their  respective  corps. 

In  this  juncture  of  affairs  noon  had 
passed.  At  that  moment  an  aide-de-camp 
arrived  from  Eugene,  with  information  that 
he  was  ready  to  begin  the  attack.  Marl- 
borough, who  was  seated  on  the  ground, 
eating  a  hasty  meal,  rose  hurriedly,  and 
springing  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  his 
saddle,  with  an  animated  countenance  and 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  conveyed  to  all 
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who  heard  him  the  assurance  of  victory, 
exclaimed  to  his  personal  staff  and  the 
several  generals  of  division  who  had  been 
participating  in  his  meal — "  Now,  gentle- 
men, to  your  posts!"  In  less  than  five 
minutes  the  whole  line  was  in  motion  ;  and 
before  half-an-hour  had  elapsed  the  battle 
raged  with  incredible  fury  from  one  end  of 
the  field  to  the  other. 

The  village  of  Blenheim,  attacked  on 
three  different  sides,  set  every  effort  of  its 
daring  assailants  at  defiance.  Secure  be- 
hind their  barricades  and  intrenchmcnts, 
the  garrison  poured  forth  a  fire  so  murderous 
and  rapid,  that  the  storming  party,  after  hav- 
ing reached  the  very  palisades,  was  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  its  comple- 
ment, among  whom  were  almost  all  the 
superior  officers.  The  French  yendattnes, 
observing  this  discomfiture  of  the  assailants, 
rushed  from  their  station  on  the  extreme 
right,  with  the  intention  of  overpowering 
the  remnant  of  the  survivors;  but  five  squa- 
drons of  dragoon 8  and  a  brigade  of  hussars 
being  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  the  fugitives, 
the  enemy  were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of 
their  colours  and  many  slain  and  prisoners. 

During  these  operations,  Marlborough 
ordered  General  Churchill,  with  his  division, 
to  pass  the  Nebel  at  Unterglauh — a  village 
which,  as  it  lay  in  front  of  the  line  of  their  po- 
sition, the  enemy  had  set  on  fire.  Churchill, 
marching  between  two  rows  of  burning  cot- 
tages, crossed  the  rivulet,  and  formed  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Simultaneous  with  this 
movement  was  the  advance  of  the  main  body 
of  the  cavalry,  who,  throwing  fascines  and 
boards  into  the  stream  to  render  it  passable, 
effected  its  passage,  though  exposed  to  a 
destructive  enfilading  fire  from  the  guns 
above  Blenheim.  Before  they  were  com- 
pletely formed  on  the  opposite  bank,  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  rushing  furiously  down  tho 
steep,  charged,  broke,  and  drove  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  stream.  But  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  British  infantry  wheel- 
ing to  the  left,  checked  the  assailants  with  a 
close  and  well-delivered  fire  of  musketry. 
A  reserve  of  cavalry  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ing the  stream,  rode  furiously  on  the  re- 
treating French,  and  completed  their  over- 
throw. The  French  cavalry  re-forming, 
returned  to  the  attack,  when  repeated  and 
alternate  charges  took  place,  sometimes  one 
side,  and  sometimes  the  other  being  suc- 
cessful ;  the  artillery  of  both,  in  the  mean- 
time, maintaining  a  murderous  fire,  which 
produced  dreadful  carnage. 


Hitherto  the  sound  of  firing  had  not  been 
heard  beyond  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  Blenheim  ;  but  the  rapid  and  furiou> 
advance  of  the  British  on  Oberglauh  and  it* 
neighbouring  heights,  soon  produced  a  tre- 
mendous increase  of  the  tumult.  Every  inch 
of  ground  was  disputed  with  inconceivable 
obstinacy.  A  corps  of  eleven  battalions,  ltd 
on  by  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Beck,  were,  ia 
their  attempt  to  pass  the  stream  above 
Oberglauh,  so  roughly  handled  by  the  In?a 
brigade  in  the  French  service,  that  their 
annihilation  would  have  ensued,  had  not 
Marlborough  led  up  a  fresh  division  to  its 
support.  By  a  happy  movement,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  imperial  cavalry,  he  over- 
threw the  French  marshal's  (Marsin)  cav- 
alry, and  took  his  infantry  in  flank.  The* 
masterly  manoeuvres  were  decisive  of  *ur- 
ccss  in  this  part  of  the  field.  The  entire 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line  was  now  forced 
on  their  rear:  Oberglauh  and  Blenheim 
were  partially  invested;  and  the  left  wing 
of  the  allied  army  was  enabled  to  form  in 
perfect  order  on  the  communications  of  the 
enemy. 

While  these  decisive  movements  were  ia 
operation,  Eugene  had  been  warmly,  but 
not  very  successfully,  engaged  with  the 
Bavarians,  who  held  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
position.  After  suffering  severely  from  the 
enemy's  artillery,  he  caused  a  battery  to  be 
stormed  by  the  Prussians  and  Danes  under 
his  command,  who  carried  it  in  gallant 
style ;  but  were  quickly  driven  out  of  it  by 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  To  cover  their  retreat, 
and  give  them  time  to  rally,  Eugene  led  hts 
cavalry  forward,  who,  falling  unexpectedly 
within  the  range  of  a  heavy  eufilnding  fire, 
took  to  flight.  The  prince,  riding  from 
rank  to  rank,  entreated  his  men  to  halt  and 
face  the  enemy  again,  but  all  his  entreatic* 
were  fruitless ;  the  men  were  panic-struck, 
and  never  drew  rein  till  they  had  repast 
the  Nebel.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
issue  of  this  memorable  day,  Marlborough'* 
right  was  by  this  time  so  far  advanced  as  to 
command  the  village  of  Oberglauh,  and  to 
threaten  the  Bavarian  left.  This  position 
of  the  British  general's  force  enabling 
Eugene  to  rally  his  dispirited  men,  he  again 
led  them  to  tho  attack,  but  was  once  more 
doomed  to  the  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  cavalry,  on  whom  he 
mainly  placed  reliance,  give  way  and  pre- 
cipitately desert  the  field.  In  a  transport 
of  indignation  and  shame,  he  put  himscif at 
the  head  of  Ids  infantry,  who  following  ^ 
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with  a  gallantry  and  resolution  worthy  of 
their  chief,  succeeded,  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  driving  the  enemy  into  the  wood 
of  Boschbcrg  and  across  the  ravine  beyond 
Lutzingen. 

It  wa3  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  Nebcl  was  at  all  points  crossed ;  and 
the  left  wing  under  Marlborough  had  formed 
anew,  with  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  the  in- 
fantry in  support.    In  this  order  they  ad- 
vanced, masking  Blenheim  and  Oberglauh  ; 
Tnllard  endeavouring  to  oppose  their  ad- 
vance  by   interlacing    his    infantry  aud 
cavalry  in  one  extended  line.    This  dispo- 
sition of  the  enemy's  force  was  promptly 
met  by  Marlborough.    Three  battalious  of 
Hessian  infantry,  moving  into  the  intervals 
between  the  cavalry,  pressed  forward.  A 
tremendous  collision  ensued,  in  which  the 
allies  at  first  recoiled  a  space  of  sixty  feet; 
but  resuming  fresh  spirit,  aud  admirably 
supported  by  their  reserves,  they  eventually 
bore  down  all  opposition.    Tallard,  seeing 
the  fate  of  the  day  determined,  rallied  his 
broken  squadrons  for  safety  in  the  rear  of 
his  camp,  and  dispatched  urgent  messages 
to   Marshal   Mars  in   and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  for  assistance ;  but  these  officers 
being  themselves  too  hard  pressed  to  comply 
with  the  requisition,  he  used  all  his  exertions 
to  draw  off  his  troops  from  Blenheim ;  but 
that  village  was  too  isolated  to  allow  him  to 
accomplish  Ins  purpose.    All  was  now  con- 
fusion and  dismay  in  the  French  army. 
Part  dispersed  and  fled;  multitudes  were 
cut   down  or  surrendered  to  the  allied 
cavalry;  while  numbers,  in  their  vain  en- 
deavours to  pass  the  Dauubc,  perished  in 
that  river. 

The  rout  of  the  Bavarians  and  French  on 
the  left  was  not  so  decisive,  because  less 
complete.  There  the  Elector  and  Marssn, 
unable  to  resist  Eugene,  and  aware  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Marlborough,  retreated  in  haste, 
and,  uuder  cover  of  the  night,  withdrew  the 
wreck  of  their  army  on  Dillingcn. 

The  battle*  was  now  won,  and  Blenheim 
in  possession  of  Marlborough.  The  trophies 
of  this  splendid  victory — one  of  the  com- 
pletest,  except  that  of  Waterloo,  of  which 
any  tradition  remains  in  military  history — 
were  13,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 

•  This  battle  it  differently  termed  :  the  English  call 
it  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  the  French  the  battle  of 
Hocktitct  The  battle  of  Malplaquet  is  styled  by 
the  French  the  battle  of  Blareguies.  The  same  dis- 
crepancy exUu  in  other  cases.  The  French  call  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  the  battle  of  Mont  Jean.  Many 
of  the  Peninsular  battles  are  variously  designated. 


Marshal  Tallard ;  together  with  all  the 
baggage,  artillery,  and  colours  of  the  van- 
quished. The  enemy's  killed  and  wounded 
exceeded  12,000  men.  On  the  side  of  the 
allies,  the  killed  were  4,500 ;  the  wounded, 
7,500.  Before  the  battle-sounds  had  ceased, 
darkuess  having  set  in,  the  allies  were  com- 
pelled to  bivouac  on  the  scene  of  their  vic- 
torious achievement;  and,  as  the  army  was 
too  much  disorganised  by  the  effects  of  the 
battle,  Marlborough  found  himself  unable 
to  follow  up  the  victory  by  a  rapid  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  possible,  the  different  corps  of  the 
army  advanced  forwards;  and  on  the  8th 
of  September,  they  were  all  reunited  in  a 
strong  position  near  Spires.  On  the  9th 
they  moved  towards  Qucich,  to  lay  siege  to 
Landau,  which  was  invested  on  the  12th  by 
the  corps  d'armec  under  Prince  Louis ;  while 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  established  them- 
selves at  Cron-Wcisscmburg,  so  as  to  cover 
the  siege. 

As  the  siege,  by  the  listless  operations  of 
the  Austrians,  was  protracted  beyond  Marl- 
borough's anticipations,  and  unwilling  that 
the  enemy  should  be  enabled  to  recover  from 
the  panic  of  his  recent  reverses,  he  delivered 
over  the  charge  of  the  covering  army  to  Eu- 
gene; while,  at  the  head  of  the  light  troops, 
amounting  to  12,000  men,  he  set  out  on  a  se- 
cret expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  ports  of  Treves  and  Trnerbach, 
to  enable  him  to  open  the  next  campaign 
with  the  iuvasion  of  France.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  began  his  daring  work  on  the  8th  of 
October.  On  the  29th,  Treves  was  in  his  pos- 
session ;  aud  on  the  4th  of  November,  Tracr- 
bach  experienced  the  same  fate ;  when,  re- 
turning to  the  camp  at  Cron-Weissemburg 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  he  soon 
received  the  submission  of  Landau.  With 
this  event  the  campaign,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  iu  the  annals  of  military  history, 
was  closed.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
so  convinced  of  his  obligations  to  his  illus- 
trious deliverer,  that  he  again  pressed  on 
Marlborough  the  acceptance  of  a  principality; 
but,  as  the  offer  was  unaccompanied  with 
the  honorarium  of  a  grant  of  lands,  it  was 
declined  by  the  British  chief.  The  cam-  | 
paign  being  finished,  Marlborough,  on  the 
11th  of  December,  embarked  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th.  The  manor 
of  Woodstock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wootten, 
were  voted  by  parliament  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  and  a  palace — namely,  the 
castle  of  Blenheim — was  built  upon  them  at 
the  public  expense. 
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MARLBOROUGH'S  FOURTH  CAMPAIGN  (1705.) 


O.v  the  31st  of  March,  Marlborough  set 
sail  from  Harwich,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  execution  the  campaign  which  had  been 
planned  by  himself,  Eugene,  and  Princo 
Louis.  But  on  his  arrival  at  the  intended 
scene  of  action,  instead  of  the  90,000  men 
which  it  had  been  agreed  should  assemble 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar  on  the 
approach  of  spring,  less  than  one-third  of 
that  number  was  disposable ;  and  even  those 
were  sadly  deficient  of  horses,  cars,  and  the 
other  muniments  of  war ;  but  undiscouraged, 
he  determined  to  begin  operations,  though 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  mighty 
projects  he  had  contemplated ;  aud  to  turn 
to  the  best  possible  account  the  resources 
within  his  reach,  though  with  a  painful 
consciousness  that  the  results  would  disap- 
point his  wishes. 

Iu  the  meantime  the  French  king  had 
been  actively  employed  in  exerting  all  his 
energies  in  providing  for  the  approaching 
coutest.  He  had  collected  armies  more 
numerous  and  better  appointed  than  had 
yet  been  engaged  on  the  theatre  of  warfare, 
i  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
assisted  by  Villeroi,  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  75,000  men,  with  whom  he  stood 
ready  to  act  on  the  offensive  as  Marlborough 
should  approach  the  Moselle.  Marsin 
covered  the  Upper  Rhine  with  30,000  men ; 
and  Marshal  Villars,  with  a  powerful  corps, 
was  iu  a  strong  position  near  Treves,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  broken  country 
between  the  Moselle  aud  the  Saar.  To 
meet  these  dispositions,  Marlborough  con- 
centrated his  army  at  Treves.  On  the  3rd 
of  June,  the  English  and  Dutch  crossed 
the  Moselle  at  Igcl,  and,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  confederated 
troops,  the  whole  passed  the  Saar  in  two 
columns  at  Consaarbruch.  In  order  to 
secure  the  defiles  of  Tavcrncn  and  Oms- 
dorf,  Marlborough  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  right  column,  and,  pushing  forward 
with  rapidity,  gained  their  possession.  Vil- 
lars, apprehensive  of  having  his  commu- 
nications interrupted,  withdrew  his  army 
— though  numerically  superior  to  that  of 
the  allies — to  a  range  of  wooded  heights, 
which  extend  from  Haute- Sirtz  ou  the 
right,  to  Chartreuse  and  the  Nivelle  on 
the  left,  where,  with  each  flank  protected, 
and  his  front  covered  by  impassable  ravines, 
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he  communicated  with  Luxembourg,  Thiou- 
ville,  and  Saar-Louis. 

Marlborough  advanced  against  his  oppo- 
nent, and,  during  nine  days,  remained  oppo- 
site the  hostile  frontier,  in  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  Prince  Louis,  aud  if  that  junc- 
tion should  be  effected,  to  make  a  dash  for 
the  passage  of  the  Nied.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion a  messenger  arrived  from  General  (tar- 
kirk  with  intelligence  which  iuduced  Marlbo- 
rough to  adopt  an  immediate  change  of  pl&n. 

Overkirk  had  occupied  an  intrenched  camp 
near  Maestricht,  to  watch  Villeroi  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  threatened  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  adrance 
of  his  opponents,  sent  to  apprise  Marlborough 
of  his  hazardous  position.  A  strong  corps 
of  cavalry  being  appointed  to  watch  the 
cnomy,  immediate  orde  rs  were,  on  the  17th. 
issued  to  the  troops  to  be  under  arras  a  little 
before  midnight ;  aud  at  the  appointed  hour 
they  began  their  march,  with  Marlborough 
at  their  head,  in  the  direction  of  Maestricht 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  intrenched 
camp  near  that  town,  than  he  concerted 
with  Overkirk  an  offensive  movement  again* 
the  enemy,  who,  alarmed  at  his  sudden 
approach,  and  holding  his  name  in  too  much 
respect  to  hazard  a  battle,  evacuated  Liege, 
and  withdrew  withiu  his  lines.  But  the  po- 
sition, though  so  well  covered  by  natural  and 
artificial  defences  as  to  be  deemed  impreg- 
nable, was  too  cxtcusive  to  be  manned  at  all 
poiuts  by  an  army  of  70.000  men,  which  w 
the  complement  of  the  Gallo- Bavarian  army ; 
and  therefore  it  was  assailable  by  him  who 
had  sufficient  genius  to  conceive  a  plan  for 
its  attack,  and  sufficient  promptitude  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  prescuted, 

Marlborough  having  carefully  recon- 
noitred the  position,  and  observing  an 
assailable  point  betweeu  the  forts  Leuwc 
and  Heilisheim,  he  determined  to  kauri 
the  attack.  No  entreaties,  however,  could 
induce  Overkirk  to  accede  to  the  measure 
till  it  was  approved  of  in  a  council  of  «v. 
Its  consent  having  with  difficulty  been 
obtained,  on  the  17th  of  July,  Overkirk 
passed  the  Mehaigue  with  his  corps,  sod 
advanced  on  Bourdine;  while  Marlborou^ 
pushing  on  detachments  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ditch  between  Meffle  and  Namnr, 
moved  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
|  him.    Villeroi,  apprehensive  of  his  extreme 
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rijrht,  strengthened  it  with  a  corps  of  4,000 
men  from  the  centre.  Marlborough,  whose 
eagle  eye  discovered  his  adversary's  error, 
immediately  availed  himself  of  the  open- 
ing. At  the  head  of  his  English  and 
German  troops,  he  rushed  forward,  and 
before  the  enemy  were  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  their  line 
of  intrenchraents  was  penetrated,  and  the 
whole  of  this  section  of  their  lines  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  thus  the  im- 
mense chain  of  fortifications  which  had  cost 
the  euemy  so  much  labour  and  expense  to 
throw  up,  being  no  longer  tenable,  they 
withdrew,  and  passed  the  Dyle  in  haste, 
breaking  down  the  bridges  in  their  rear,  and 
taking  up  a  new  position  behind  the  river. 

It  had  formed  part  of  Marlborough's  ar- 
ranged plan  to  prevent  this  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  by  throwing  himself  be- 
tween Villeroi  and  the  Dyle,  and  thus  separate 
the  wings  of  the  enemy  from  each  other; 
but  the  Dutch  generals,  with  their  usual 
perverseness,  refused  to  co-operate,  alleging 
that  their  men  were  incapable  of  the  requi- 
site exertion.  Undiscouraged  by  this  per- 
verseness — if  no  worse  accusation  can  be 
laid  to  their  charge — of  the  Dutch  generals 
and  field  deputies,  Marlborough,  hoping 
once  more  to  "  cheat  his  stubborn  and  in- 
competent allies  into  victory,"  on  the  14th 
of  August  began  his  march,  in  three 
columns,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Dyle. 

The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  position.  On  the 
16th,  the  whole  army  was  united  at  Ge- 
nappe;  and  on  the  17th,  head-quarters 
were  established  at  Fishermont,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  After  a 
trifling  skirmish  at  Waterloo  (since  so  re- 
nowned in  military  story),  the  allies  began 
to  penetrate  the  forest  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  two  columns 
debouched  into  the  plain  between  the  Ische 
and  the  Laue ;  a  third,  under  General 
Churchill,  defiled  to  the  left ;  but  finding  the 
enemy  intrenched  behind  an  abattis  near 
the  convent  of  Groendale,  they  halted  till 
further  orders.  In  the  meantime,  Marl- 
borough having  closely  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  position,  observed  that  the  ground 
in  front  of  Over-Ische  presented  advan- 
tages to  an  assailing  force,  and  that  Hal- 
bcrg,  though  the  key  of  the  position,  was 
but  slenderly  garrisoned.  His  arrange- 
ments were  instantly  made.  As  the  in- 
fantry came  up,  they  were  formed  in  two 
columns  of  attack,  each  threatening  one  of 


these  points ;  while  the  cavalry  was  moved 
en  masse  towards  Neer-Ische,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  attention  from  the  points 
of  attack,  or  to  seize  any  opportunity 
which  might  present  itself  of  assailing  the 
enemy.  But  at  the  very  moment  the 
signal  of  onset  was  about  being  given,  and 
victory  seemed  assured,  the  field  depu- 
ties interfered  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
dissent  to  the  admirable  arrangements  of 
the  British  chief,  the  troops,  after  remain- 
ing all  day  under  arms,  were  ordered  to 
pitch  their  tents.  So  chagrined  was  Marl- 
borough at  the  perverseness  of  those  obsti- 
nate and  incompetent  men,  that,  on  retiring 
to  his  quarters,  he  exclaimed,  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  "  I  am  nt  this  moment  ten  years 
older  than  I  was  four  days  ago !"  Nothing 
now,  therefore,  remained  but  to  abandon  a 
project  which  had  received  all  but  its  ac- 
complishment, and  to  withdraw  the  troops 
from  a  country  where  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  wanting.  On  the  19th,  this 
disastrous  step  was  taken  ;  on  the  24th  the 
allied  armies  were  stationed  in  their  old 
quarters  between  Bossut  and  Meldcrt ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  October  the  campaign 
came  to  a  formal  close,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  troops  in  winter  quarters. 

In  this  unpromising  state  of  affairs,  there 
appearing  but  little  possibility  of  keeping 
the  alliance  together,  Marlborough,  armed 
with  full  powers  from  the  governments  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  transferring  his 
command  to  Overkirk,  on  the  22nd  of  Octo- 
ber proceeded  to  Vienna.  There,  by  his  per- 
suasive arguments,  he  removed  all  preju- 
dice from  the  emperor's  mind,  which  had 
threatened  to  interrupt  the  general  union  ; 
and  was,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merits 
and  services,  created  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
with  the  honorarium  of  the  lordship  of  Min- 
delsheim.  From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to 
Berlin,  where,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
extraordinary  address,  he  moulded  the 
capricious  Frederick  to  his  will.  From 
Berlin  he  bent  his  steps  to  Hanover,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Elector  and 
Electress  of  Hanover,  who  were  the  pre- 
sumptive heirs  to  the  British  crown,  the 
bill  for  the  naturalization  of  the  electoral 
family,  as  the  guardians  of  the  protestant 
succession.  Having  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling those  parties  to  the  measure,  he,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  proceeded  to  the 
Hague,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
difficulties  which  the  States-General  had  pre- 
sented to  his  measures.    By  the  exertion  of 
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those  powers  of  persuasiou  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  employ,  he  effected  his  object, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1706,  set 


sail  for  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  that  month,  and  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  hy  the  nation  and  the  court. 


i 


MARLBOROUGH'S  FIFTH  CAMPAIGN-BATTLE  OF  RAMILIES  (1706.) 


On  the  return  of  spring,  Marlborough  again 
quitted  England,  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits. 

When  the  British  chief  sailed  from 
the  Downs,  he  had  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from 
Flanders  to  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  Eugene,  and  affording  assis- 
tance to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  he  soon 
found  insuperable  obstacles  opposed  to  his 
daring  and  judicious  project.  The  Dutch, 
fearful  for  their  own  frontier,  were  unwilling 
to  supply  eithor  men  or  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover 
were  now  alienated  from  the  league ;  and 
the  Danes  and  Hessians  refused  to  advance 
towards  the  south.  Marshal  Villeroi,  re- 
inforced by  Marsin's  corps,  had  also  sud* 
denly  advanced  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  forced 
the  German  lines  on  the  Mottcr,  reduced 
Druscuhcim  and  Haguenau,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  advancing  into  the  Palatinate. 

Influenced  by  this  aspect  of  affairs,  Marl- 
borough relinquished  his  plan  of  transfer- 
ring the  war  into  Italy,  aud  proposed  to 
enter  on  a  fresh  Flemish  campaign.  For 
that  purpose,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  armies,  advanced 
on  Tirlemont,  where  he  assumed  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Villeroi,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  on  Naraur, 
with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which 
town  he  had  engaged  for  its  betrayal  in  his 
favour.  At  this  period,  Villcroi's  army 
consisted  of  62,000  men;  while  that  of 
Marlborough  was  60,000  of  all  arms.  But 
while  his  forces  were  made  up  of  the  off- 
scourings of  all  nations,  those  of  his  oppo- 
nent were  composed  of  chosen  regiments, 
exclusively  French  or  Bavarian.  "With  that 
formidable  force,  Villeroi  quitted  his  strong 
position  on  the  Dyle,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  Namur,  advanced  to  meet  the 
threatened  danger.  At  this  moment,  the 
Dutch  and  English  forces  were  encamped 
at  Bilscn ;  their  right  lay  at  Borchlocn, 
their  left  at  Corswaren. 

Marlborough  being  informed  by  his 
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scouts  that  the  enemy  were  already  acrus* 
the  Great  Gheet,  and  were  advancing 
towards  Judoignc,  hoping  to  come  up  with 
them  in  a  country  which  afforded  no  decided 
advantage  to  cither  party,  he  ordered  the  line 
of  march  to  be  formed  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  of  May  23rd ;  and  at  dawo, 
the  army  advanced  in  eight  columns  in  the 
direction  of  the  sources  of  the  Little  Ghett. 
Scarcely  had  the  allied  columns  crossed  the 
demolished  lines  between  "Wnsscige  and 
Orp-lc-Petit,  and  debouched  into  the  plain 
of  Jandrinoeuil,  than  the  enemy  was  seen 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  two  lines.  The 
left,  which  consisted  of  infantry,  extended 
between  the  Jauche  and  the  Little  Gheet, 
from  the  village  of  Autreglise  to  that  of 
Offuz ;  the  centre,  composed  likewise  of  in- 
fantry, took  post  from  Offuz  to  the  village 
of  Ramilies;  while  the  right,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  squadrons  of  cavalry,  occupied  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Otto- 
mond,  between  Ramilies  aud  the  Mehaig  ie. 
Each  of  the  villages  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned; in  Ramilies  alone,  twenty  batta- 
lions were  posted.  Clouds  of  skirmishen 
liucd  all  the  hedges  from  Franquinay  to 
Ramilies.  The  defects  of  this  position  were: 
— the  left  of  the  enemy  being  planted  ia 
the  rear  of  a  morass,  though  safe  from 
nil  direct  attack,  was  necessarilv  immof- 
able,  at  least  for  offensive  purposes.  TM 
right  was  too  much  detached  either  to  jjne 
or  receive  support ;  while  the  whole  line, 
being  formed  on  the  arc  of  a  semicircle, 
liable  to  be  assaulted  at  all  points  in  supe- 
rior numbers,  by  a  force  manoeuvring  aloae 
the  chord.  As  the  heights  on  which  the 
tomb  of  Ottomond  stands  formed  the  mas- 
ter-key of  the  position,  it  was  evident  that 
if  they  were  carried,  the  flank  of  the  cavalrj 
would  not  only  be  uncovered,  but  the 
assailants  would  be  able  to  eufilade  all  the 
parts  to  the  left.  Marlborough  h»nn? 
reconnoitred  this  defective  disposition,  pre- 
pared to  avail  himself  of  its  disadvantage*. 

As  the  allied  columns  came  up,  the  Br.iaa 
chief  formed  them  into  two  lines,  with  the 
left  on  Boncffe,  and  the  right  on  Fouh. 
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BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


[BATTLE  OP  KAMI  UBS. 


At  one  o'clock  p.m.,  the  artillery  on  both 
sides  began  to  open.    In  the  midst  of  this 
cannonade,  the  allied  infantry  composing 
the  right  of  the  line,  suddenly  breaking; 
into  column,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  as  if 
to  carry  Autreglise  by  assault.  Villeroi,  jea- 
lous of  his  left,  withdrew  several  brigades 
i  from  his  centre,  and  dispatched  them  to  sup- 
port the  menaced  point.   Marlborough,  with 
his  usual  intuition,  perceiving  his  opponent's 
error,  dispatched  orders  to  the  moving 
column  from  his  right  to  arrest  its  advance, 
the  leading  battalions  alone  keeping  their 
ground,  in  extended  order,  along  the  brow 
of  the  heights  which  they  had  just  ascended; 
while  those  in  the  rear,  filing  rapidly  to  the 
left,  passed  under  the  screen  of  those 
heights  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  Thus, 
on  this  part  of  the  enemy's  line  giving  a 
preponderating  influence,  the  contest  began 
in  earnest.   A  corps  of  infantry,  after  dis- 
lodging the  skirmishers  about  Frauquinay, 
invested  the  village  of  Taviers  on  every  side. 
A  mass  of  cavalry,  passing  by  their  rear, 
bore  directly  on  the  enemy's  horse,  while 
twelve  battalions,  in  columns  of  companies, 
supported  by  double  the  number  in  line, 
assaulted  Ramilies  with  indescribable  fury. 
Villeroi  now  seeing  that  his  antagonist  had 
out-manoeuvred  him,  and  that  his  right, 
and  not  his  left  was  in  danger,  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  repair  an  error  of 
which  the  consequences  threatened  to  prove 
fatal. 

For  that  purpose,  dismounting  twenty 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  he  dispatched  them 
[  to  the  support  of  the  brigade  which  had 
been  posted  iu  Taviers;  but  these  having 
'  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the  allied  cavalry 
under  Overkirk,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
first  line  of  the  French  cavalry  then  ad- 
|  vanccd,  and  was  also  charged,  broken,  and 
overthrown  by  Overkirk's  victorious  corps ; 
but  the  second  line  coming  up  while  Over- 
kirk's men  were  disordered  by  the  pursuit,  the 
battle  was  restored  for  an  iustant.    At  this 
critical  juncture,  Marlborough  having  col- 
lected every  disposable  man  from  the  right, 
led  on  a  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of 
seventeen  squadrons,  who  dashing  among 
the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued ;  the  batteries  from  Ramilies  and  the 
'  heights  beyond  playing  fatally  among  the 
I  assailants.    Being  recognised,  some  French 
troopers  rushed  furiously  on  him,  and  cut- 
ting all  down  before  them,  placed  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  throng.    He  fought  his  way  out 
sword  in  hand ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  leap 
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an  opposing  ditch,  was  thrown  into  it. 
Mounting  again,  he  effected  his  escape ; 
though  his  secretary,  who  held  the  stirrup, 
was  struck  dead  at  his  side  by  a  can- 
non-ball. 

The  allied  cavalry  having  rallied,  advanced 
again  to  the  attack,  and  were  gallantly 
opposed  by  the  Bavarian  cuirassiers;  and 
though  twenty  French  squadrons  from  the 
right  appeared  rushing  at  full  speed  over 
the  plain  to  their  aid,  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  took  to  flight.  The  heights  of 
Ottomond — the  great  object  of  the  struggle 
— were  now  in  possession  of  the  allies. 
In  the  meantime,  the  village  of  Ramilies 
was  bravely  assailed,  and  as  bravely  de- 
fended ;  but  at  length  it  also  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies. 

On  their  right  and  centre,  the  enemy 
were  now  completely  defeated ;  but  the 
efforts  made  to  obtain  this  success  had  neces- 
sarily occasioned  great  confusion  in  the 
rabks  of  the  victors.  To  remedy  this, 
Marlborough  had  made  a  halt,  of  which 
Villeroi  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  by 
forming  a  second  line  out  of  the  remnant  of 
his  shattered  squadrons  in  the  rear.  But 
the  ground  upon  which  he  attempted  to 
effect  this  formation  being  cumbered  with 
carts,  ammunition-waggons,  &c,  all  his 
exertions  proved  ineffectual.  In  the  midst 
of  these  abortive  attempts,  Marlborough 
ordered  the  allied  cavalry  to  charge,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  plain  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  riderless  horses, 
and  fugitives  fleeing  for  their  lives.  Neither 
were  the  troops  further  to  the  right  inac- 
tive. One  column,  passing  the  swamp, 
charged  the  enemy  and  captured  Autre- 
glise. Another  rushed  on  Offuz,  which 
finding  evacuated,  they  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's rear-guard,  and  utterly  annihilated 
it.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  five  hours, 
during  which  no  interruption  of  the  contest 
had  taken  place,  the  battle  was  won,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat,  broken  and  dis- 
organised. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  by  the  whole 
army  to  Meldcrt,  which  was  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  light 
cavalry  did  not  draw  bridle  till  they  bad 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Louvain,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  the  fury 
and  duration  of  the  strife,  the  loss  on  both 
sides  had  been  great.  On  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  above  13,000  men  had  fallen  or 
were  taken ;  on  that  of  the  allies,  the  killed 
were  1,066,  and  the  wounded,  2,567.   The  ! 
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trophies  of  the  victors  were,  besides  the 
prisoners,  eighty  standards,  the  whole  park 
of  artillery,  with  the  baggage,  tents,  and 
other  equipments.  The  immediate  conse- 
quences of  this  victory  were  the  surrender 
of  Louvain,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Alost,  Lierre, 
and  almost  all  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of 
Brabant ;  together  with  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Daun,  and  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders.  Ant- 
werp, Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  Dunkirk,  were 
still  in  the  enemy's  possession.  The  dis- 
sensions existing  between  the  French  regi- 
ments and  the  Walloou  guards  in  the  first- 
mentioned  place,  inclined  Marlborough  to 
direct  his  attention  to  it.  No  sooner  had 
he  appeared  before  it,  than  an  offer  of  sur- 
render was  forwarded  to  him,  on  condition 
that  the  French  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  baggage  and  arms.  Having  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  important  city, 
he  prepared  to  march  against  Ostend ; 
which,  in  the  course  of  eight  days  from  his 
appearing  before  it,  opened  its  gates. 

From  Ostend  he  led  his  victorious  troops 
against  Menin,  which,  from  being  situated 
in  a  flat  arid  country  that  could  be 
readily  flooded,  was  considered  impregnable. 
But  a  breach  being  at  length  effected,  and 
the  assault  on  the  point  of  delivery,  the 


governor  surrendered  the  place;  but  the  ob- 
stinacy of  his  defence  cost  the  besiegers  3,(XMJ 
men.  The  surrender  of  Dendermonde  and 
Ath  followed  this  victory;  and  thus  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  was 
effected.  The  campaign  having  now  closed, 
the  army  was  placed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  Marlborough  proceeded  to  the  Hague 
to  reconcile  the  States-General,  who  in- 
fluenced by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
king,  under  the  promise  of  an  extension  of 
the  republic  in  the  Low  Countries,  had 
indicated  an  inclination  to  withdraw  from 
the  league.  Having  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  warmes* 
congratulations ;  and  as  a  further  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  the  estate  at 
Woodstock  was  not  only  entailed  on  the 
title,  but  the  dignities  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  were  made  hereditary  through 
the  female  line ;  the  Hons  of  his  daughters, 
with  their  sons,  in  perpetuity,  being  ap- 
pointed heirs  according  to  their  seniority. 
|  The  pension  of  £5,000  a-year,  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  post-office,  was 
secured  to  his  wife  in  the  event  of 
widowhood. 


MARLBOROUGH'S  SIXTH  CAMPAIGN  (1707.) 


Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  Marl- ' 
borough  returned  to  the  Hague.  He  was 
once  more  doomed  to  experience  the  per- 
vsrseness  and  irresolution  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral. They  had  again  relapsed  into  their  old 
habit  of  distrust,  and  agaiu  empowered  their 
field  deputies  to  thwart  Marlborough  in  all 
his  movements.  They  scarcely  concealed, 
that  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war, 
they  felt  no  interest.  Though  equal  in 
numbers  and  quality  of  his  troops  to  the 
enemy,  the  British  general  was  not  allowed, 
during  many  months,  to  hazard  a  single 
aggressive  movement.  A  variety  of  marches 
were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  principal  towns  in  Brabant ;  and  more 
than  once  Marlborough  cherished  the  san- 
guine hope  of  forcing  his  confederates  to  a 
battle;  but  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
object  of  his  combinations  began  to  develop 
itself,  the  field  deputies  interfered,  and  the 
enemy  escaped  from  the  toils.  This  pro- 
voking and  pernicious  intervention  of  those 
headstrong  aud  incompetent  men  was  parti- 
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cularly  displayed  on  the  27th  of  May,  when, 
after  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres,  the  dukt 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  hostile  armies 
in  presence  of  each  other  at  Nivelle.  Be- 
cause the  pass  of  Ronquieres  was  strongly 
occupied,  through  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  penetrate,  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
the  deputies  preponderated,  determined  th*t 
a  battle  was  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted. 
Marlborough  was,  consequently,  compelled 
to  fall  back  to  Beaulieu,  in  order  to  protect 
Brussels  and  Louvain. 

Having  induced  the  enemy,  by  this  move- 
ment, to  relinquish  his  designs  on  those  cities. 
Marlborough  advauced  again  as  far  as  Mei- 
dert ;  Vendome,  who  had  succeeded  ViUeroi 
iu  the  command  of  the  French  armies  in 
Flanders,  moving  at  the  same  time  in  a  pa- 
rallel direction  towards  Gemhloux.  Though 
these  operations  took  place  at  the  end  of 
May,  the  energies  of  the  British  command t  r 
were  so  cramped,  and  his  speculations  so 
thwarted  by  the  senseless  opposition  of  the 
field  deputies,  that  the 
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passed  away  in  a  species  of  armed  truce,  as 
distasteful  to  the  feelings  of  Marlborough, 
as  it  was  injurious  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  stood  forth  the  principal  defender.  At 
length  fortune  presented  the  British  general 
au  opportunity  of  action. 

In  July,  Marlborough  ascertaining  that 
Vendome  had  detached  thirteen  battalions 
of  infantry  and  twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry 
to  reinforce  the  Freuch  army  in  Italy  (de- 
signed to  compel  Eugene  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Toulon),  on  the  8th  of  that  month  the 
British  general  concentrated  his  army  on  the 
Dvle.  On  the  10th  the  river  was  passed;  aud, 
on  the  following  day,  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  Genappes.  Vendome,  informed 
of  this  movement,  and  abandoning  his  lines 
at  Gembloux,  pushed  forward  on  Sencffe. 
Marlborough,  marching  towards  Nivellc  to 
accept  the  proffered  battle,  Vendome  re- 
treated with  precipitation  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  St.  Denis,  where,  covered  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Haine,  and  one  of  its  tributary 
streams,  he  ventured  to  make  a  halt.  Marl-  j 
borough  had  scarcely  begun  to  threaten  him,  | 
ere  he  again  quitted  his  ground,  never  halting 
till  he  had  gained  Chievres,  whence  a  single 
dav's  march  would  carry  him  beyond  the 
Scheldt,  and  into  possession  of  the  chain  of 
forts  which  commaud  it.  To  intercept  this 
march,  Marlborough  was  prevented  by  the 
incessant  raius,  which  rendered  the  roads  im- 
passable for  artillery.  From  this  cause  the 
allies  were  detained  during  a  whole  fortnight 
at  Soignies.  On  the  1st  of  September, 
however,  the  British  general  was  enabled  to 
put  the  army  in  motion.  Ou  the  5th  he 
crossed  the  Scheldt  above  Oudenarde ;  and, 
on  the  7th,  reached  Helchin,  the  enemy 
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retreating  precipitately  behind  the  Marque, 
where  an  intrenched  camp  was  ready  formed 
under  the  guns  of  Lisle.  In  this  attitude 
the  hostile  armies  remained  for  some  time; 
Marlborough  anxious  to  seize  the  slightest 
opening  for  battle;  and  Vendome  being 
specially  on  his  guard  that  no  such  opening 
should  be  afforded.  While  the  armies  were 
in  this  position,  the  British  general  having 
the  mortification  of  hearing  of  the  abso- 
lute failure  of  Eugene  in  Toulon,  and  at 
the  same  time  winter  being  on  the  eve  of 
setting  in  with  unusual  severity,  he  dis- 
persed his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and 
prepared  for  his  return  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  November.  Again 
the  illustrious  British  chief  found  himself 
exposed  to  the  insidious  combinations  of  his 
enemies  in  the  cabinet  to  undermine  his 
reputation,  and  neutralize  his  efforts  to  up- 
hold the  glory  aud  interests  of  his  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nation  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  threat  of  invasion  from  the 
French,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
I  exiled  Stuart  family  to  the  British  throne, 
Marlborough,  by  virtue  of  his  authority 
as  commander-in-chief,  applied  himself  with 
his  usual  ability  and  promptitude  to  meet 
the  threatened  danger.  So  decisive  and 
effectual  were  his  measures,  that  the  Che- 
valier St.  George,  finding  himself  inter- 
cepted in  all  his  attempts  by  the  English 
squadrons,  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  land 
in  the  Forth  and  at  Inverness,  returned  to 
Dunkirk.  The  success  of  these  measures 
not  only  contributed  to  secure  Marlborough's 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  but  to  obtain  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  the  crown  and 
[  the  nation. 


BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 


MARLBOROUGH'S  SEVENTH  CAMPAIGN— BATTLE  OF  OUDENARDE  (1708.) 


Mablborodou  having  secured  his  country 
from  the  possibility  of  hostile  invasion,  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  triumphs, 
and  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army 
which  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  For 
that  purpose  he  set  sail  for  the  Hague,  which 
he  reached  on  the  2nd  of  April. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  immediately,  in 
concert  with  Eugene,  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign.  In  a  council  of  war,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  grand  effort  should  be  made 
in  the  Low  Countries,  but  that  the  design 
should  be  masked  by  the  formation  of  two 


powerful  armies — one  under  Marlborough  in 
Brabant;  the  other  under  Eugene  on  the 
Moselle ;  and  that  while  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over acted  defensively  on  the  Rhiue,  Eugene 
should  march  suddenly  and  form  a  junction 
with  Marlborough ;  and,  with  their  united 
force,  compel  the  enemy  to  accept  battle. 

During  these  intended  operations,  Louis 
XIV.  was  straining  every  nerve  to  bring 
into  the  field  a  force  superior,  on  all  points, 
to  that  of  the  allies.  In  the  Low  Countries, 
Vendome's  army  was  recruited  to  the  amount 
of  100,000  men  ;  and  secret  negotiations  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  influential  in- 
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habitants  of  the  great  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  their  betrayal  into  the  hands  of 
the  French;  tho  Flemish  people  being 
generally  discontented  with  the  Dutch 
harsh  and  oppressive  government. 

The  junction  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
having  at  last  been  effected,  the  united  force 
took  up  a  position  near  Soignies.  Vcndome 
— his  army  considerably  surpassing  that  of 
the  allies  in  number — made  a  forward  move- 
ment as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them ; 
but  when  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues 
from  their  lines  he  halted ;  and  suddenly 
breaking  up  his  camp,  he  filed  rapidly  to  tho 
right  through  Bois- Seigneur- Isaac  to  Braine- 
la-Lcude ;  where,  in  a  position  placing 
him  on  the  flank  of  Marlborough,  and  in 
some  degree  threatening  both  Brussels  and 
Louvain,  he  again  made  a  halt.  The  British 
chief,  now  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
Brussels,  rapidly  fell  back  on  Anderlccht, 
where  his  tents  had  been  scarcely  pitched, 
when  information  reached  him  which  in- 
dicated that  the  enemy's  design  was  to  attack 
Louvain.  Though  several  marches  had  been 
lost  by  the  retrogression  of  the  allies  to 
Anderlccht,  Marlborough  determined,  if 
possible,  to  save  so  important  a  place  asj 
Louvain,  by  anticipating  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy.  With  that  view  he  imme- 
diately put  his  columns  in  motion,  and  by  a 
rapid  march  through  a  perfect  dclugo  of 
rain,  he  reached,  on  June  4th,  the  strong 
position  of  Pare  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ; 
and  having  firmly  established  himself  there, 
his  strategic  triumph  over  the  calculations 
of  his  opponent  was  so  decisive  that  Ven- 
domc  retreated  to  his  old  ground  at  Braine- 
la-Leude. 

Vcndome,  calculating  on  the  successful 
issue  of  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  principal  towns  of  Flanders 
for  their  betrayal  into  his  hands,  was  aware 
that  if  he  possessed  himself  of  Ghent,  which 
commanded  the  course  of  the  Lys  and  the 
Scheldt,  as  well  as  of  Bruges  (the  centre  of 
Marlborough's  water  communications),  he 
would  accomplish  a  greater  object  than  even 
by  a  victory  in  the  field ;  whilst  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  Oudenarde  would  entirely 
destroy  the  allies'  connecting  link  between 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  For  this  purpose, 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  French 
army  broke  up  from  Brainc-la-Lcude  and 
marehed  rapidly  on  Halle  and  Tubize.  On 
the  5th,  several  light  corps,  falling  off  from 
the  main  body,  advanced  against  Ghent, 
which  was  immediately  delivered  over  to' 
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them.  Within  an  hour  afterwards  Bruges 
opened  its  gates  to  the  same  corps.  Damme 
and  the  fort  of  Plassendael  were  as  readily 
delivered  up.  To  check  the  enemy  in  bis 
prospective  uninterrupted  course  of  con. 
quest,  Marlborough  put  his  columns  in 
motion  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
of  the  5th. 

The  allies  reached  Tubize  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  enemy's  passage  of  the  Sennc, 
without  being  able  to  present  any  effectual 
opposition.  A  variety  of  evolutions  now 
took  place  between  the  contending  hosts, 
the  common  object  of  which  was  the  occupa- 
tion  of  the  strong  position  of  Lessines  on  the 
Deuder,  by  which  the  approaches  to  Oude- 
narde was  commanded.  On  one  hand,  Yen- 
dome,  after  having  invested  Oudenarde  on 
two  sides,  broke  up  his  position;  on  the 
other,  Marlborough,  leaving  4,000  men  to 
protect  Brussels,  broke  up  his  camp  at  Asche, 
and  pushed  forward  on  Herselingen.  The 
enemy,  who  had  takcu  the  initiative  in  these 
movements,  had  obtained  the  advantage, 
having  had  a  shorter  distance  to  traverse 
than  that  to  which  the  allies  had  been  sub- 
ject ;  and  Marlborough's  disadvantage  whi 
further  increased  by  the  Dender  lying  be- 
tween him  and  the  ground  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  which  his  safety  was  involved.  No- 
wise daunted  by  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, the  British  general  began  his  march 
in  four  columns,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mora* 
ing  of  the  9th  of  July.  Having  accom- 
plished five  leagues,  he  halted  for  a  fci 
hours,  at  the  termination  of  which  hi* 
columns  were  again  in  full  march,  preceded 
by  a  strong  advanced  guard  commanded  by 
General  Cadogan ;  and  such  was  the  prompu- 
tude  of  that  body,  that  by  midnight  it  bad 
crossed  the  Dender  on  flying  bridges;  thu» 
securing  the  camp  at  Lessincs,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  heads  of  the  enemy'* 
columns  appeared  in  view.  The  gallant 
little  body  taking  up  its  ground,  resolutely 
maintained  it  till  the  maiu  force  of  the  army 
had  established  themselves  in  position. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  Yen- 
dome  that  he  was  anticipated  by  his  skilful 
opponent  in  his  designs.  He  had  confidently 
calculated  on  Marlborough's  disinclination 
to  expose  the  towns  in  his  rear,  and  bad 
hoped  to  press  the  siege  of  Oudenarde  at  bis 
leisure,  should  he  be  able  to  establish  bis 
covering  army  at  Lcssines.  All  his  hopes 
were  now  frustrated.  Marlborough  was  not 
only  master  of  the  defences  of  Oudenarde, 
but  was  posted  between  the  French  army 
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As  fast  as  his  brigades  came  up,  Marl-]  Norken,  a  corps  of  Prussian  cavalry; 

with  his  own  left  he  manoeuvred  to  overlap 
the  enemy's  right,  and  cut  it  off.  In  the 
progress  of  this  masterly  evolution  a  corw 
of  cavalry,  which  he  had  sent  forward  ic 
clear  the  plain  about  Boyeghem,  was  anni- 
hilated by  the  musketry  from  the  inch- 
sures;  and  while  dislodging  the  enemy'* 
tirailleurs  from  the  hedges  and  coppim 
about  the  castle  of  Bevcre  and  Scbaerkrn, 
his  infantry  suffered  heavily ;  but  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  his  stratesrr 
was  completely  successful:  for  Overkui, 
pushing  his  Dutch  division  rapidly  round 
the  slope  of  the  Boser  Couter,  gained  the 
mill  of  Oycke,  where,  bringing  up  his  left 
shoulder,  he  completely  turned  the  enemy's 
position ;  while  Argyle,  in  his  assault,  earn- 
ing everything  before  him,  broke  off  all  con- 
nection  between  the  troops  at  Groenevelde 
and  those  posted  behind  the  mill.  Thai 
was  the  right  of  the  French  army  separated 
entirely  from  its  centre  and  left;  the  oalj 
road  of  communication  being  by  the  mill  il 
Uoyeghem,  and  the  ravines  and  passes  of 
Marolen. 

Though  daylight,  which  had  long  been 
waning,  had  now  totally  disappeared,  the 
contest  continued  with  the   utmost  ob- 
stinacy and   fury.     The   respective  bat- 
talions of  both  armies  fought  singly,  a 
open  fields,  behind  hedges  and  ditche», « 
in  gardens,  barn-yards,  and   other  indo- 
sures ;  and  the  horizon  seemed  on  fire  sub 
the  lurid  and  ceaseless  flashes  of  musketrr. 
The   enemy's   left,   encumbered  by  the 
morass,  could  bring  no  support  to  their 
right ;  while  the  allies,  doubling  round  tat: 
devoted  wing,  swept  it  on  both  flanki,  in 
the  rear  and  front  at  the  same  moment, 
with  the  most  murderous  fire.    But  as,oc 
account  of  the  darkness,  the  different  corpe 
of  the  allies  frequently  fired  ou  each  other,  it 
became  necessary  to  cease  the  firing— an  oc- 
currence of  which  the  enemy  joyfully  availed 
themselves,  and  quickly  proceeded  to  steal 
off  the  field.    But  in  consequence  of  Ko- 
gene's  ordering  the  drums  of  his  own  bat- 
talions to  beat  the  French  atsemblct,  and 
the  refugee  officers  in  his  army  to  call  akmd 
the  numbers  and  titles  of  such  French  regi- 
ments which  they  knew  were  in  the  field- 
many  thousands  of  the  fugitives  being  thai 
deceived,  fell  into  the  hauds  of  the  all** 
Yendome  now  perceiving  that  the  battle 
was  lost,  issued  orders  for  a  retreat ;  and 
panic-struck,  his  disheartened  troop*  & 
pell-mell  along  the  road  to.  Ghent   In  tte 


borough  posted  them  upon  the  high  grounds 
between  Bevere  and  Mooreghem-hill,  while 
Yendome  marshalled  his  battalions  across 
the  plain  of  Aspcr  on  the  left,  almost  to 
Wanneghcm  on  the  right. 

While  the  respective  lines  were  forming 
in  the  order  described,  Yendome  kept  a 
corps  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  Eyne,  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Cado- 
gan's  cavalry  had  been  driven  hack.  No 
sooner  had  Marlborough  brought  a  sufficient 
force  into  position,  than  he  issued  orders  for 
the  recovery  of  that  village — a  duty  which 
Cadogau's  division  gallantly  executed.  For 
that  purpose  the  infantry  crossed  the  rivulet 
near  Eyne,  while  the  cavalry  passing  a  little 
higher  up,  penetrated  to  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  village 
and  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
contest  which  ensued,  three  battalions  of  the 
enemy  laid  down  their  arms,  and  eight 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  their  attempt  to 
escape  across  the  Norken,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  This  preliminary  measure  con- 
vincing Yendome  that  a  general  battle 
was  inevitable,  he  determined  to  venture 
its  issue. 

Yendome  accordingly  began  to  make 
his  dispositions  fur  an  attack  on  the  allied 
right,  which  Marlborough  perceiving,  he 
prepared  to  meet  it  by  making  such  dispo- 
sitions as  the  nature  of  the  ground  allowed. 
For  this  purpose,  twelve  battalions  were 
promptly  moved  up  from  Eyne  to  the  support 
of  the  light  troops  which  lined  the  hedges 
about  Groenevelde ;  while  twenty  battalions, 
under  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  threw  themselves 
upon  Schaerken.  In  the  meantime  Yen- 
dome  was,  by  large  drafts  from  the  left, 
lengthening  out  his  line  to  the  right,  till 
it  outflanked  the  allies ;  and  then  pushing 
forward  his  line  at  quick  time,  he  attacked 
every  hedge,  field,  and  farmhouse  with  the 
greatest  fury.  A  fierce  and  obstinate  hand- 
to-band  contest  ensued;  and  such  was 
the  precipitancy  with  which  both  sides  had 
rushed  to  the  contest,  that  scarcely  a  field- 
piece  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

While  this  desperate  struggle  was  in  ope- 
ration, Marlborough  withdrew  brigade  after 
brigade  from  his  right  to  his  left :  by  thus 
gradually  shifting  his  ground,  he  rendered 
the  point  of  his  line  which  was  assailed,  not 
the  centre,  but  almost  its  extreme  right; 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  enemy's 
left  in  check,  by  drawing  up  along  the 
edge  of  the  morass  which  skirts  the 
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hardly  contested  battle,  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  6,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
aud  9,000  prisoners  j  while  that  of  the  vic- 
tors was  5,000. 

After  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Oude- 
nardc,  Vcndome  fell  bnck  behind  the  canal 
of  Bruges,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  at  the  head  of  a  large  reinforce-! 
ment,  which  increased  his  army  to  above ; 
1 110,000  men.  As  France  now  lay  open  to 
invasion,  Marlborough  strongly  urged  the  [ 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country;  but  Eugene  considering  the  at- 
|  tempt  too  hazardous,  Marlborough  relin- j 
quished  his  design,  practicable  as  it  was, ' 
|  aud  likely  to  be  attended  with  an  auspicious 
result,  and  coincided  in  his  colleague's  pro- 
posal, of  laying  siege  to  Lisle,  the  capital  of 
French  Flanders,  and  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  world.  To 
Eugene  was  entrusted  the  siege  of  that  for- 
tress, who  invested  it  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  fifty  battalions  of  infantry,  a  train 
of  120  battering-guns,  forty  mortars,  and 
twenty  howitzers ;  while  Marlborough,  with 
the  covering  army,  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween Noyellcs  and  Peronne.  Vendome 
and  Berwick  had  taken  up  a  corresponding 
alignment  in  his  front,  with  the  intention 
of  availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  raise  the  siege.  A  variety  of  evolutions 
took  place  between  the  opposing  generals ; 
the  object  of  which  were,  on  one  side,  to 
interrupt  the  operations  of  the  siege,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  were  to  out- 
manoeuvre the  enemy. 

On  the  22nd  of  August  the  trencheB  were 
opened.    In  the  course  of  the  siege,  Eu- 
gene being  wounded,  the  double  load  of 
duty  and  anxiety — of  keeping  the  besieging 
corps  to  their  duty,  and  superintending  the 
covering   army — was   imposed   on  Marl- 
borough.   On  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
ammunition  and  supplies,  the  siege  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  that  it  was  not  till  the  22nd 
of  October,  after  sixty  days  of  open  trenches, 
that  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate.  As 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  gallantry  of  his 
defence,  he  was  permitted  to  dictate  Ids 
own  terms.    Availing  himself  of  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  proposal,  he  agreed  to  yield  up 
the  town  and  retire  with  his  garrison  into 
:he  citadel,  to  sustain  there  its  siege. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  troops  with- 
1'rawn  from  the  town,  than  the  attack — 
aider  Eugene,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
fleets  of  his  wound — on  the  citadel  com- 
uenced  with  all  the  vigour  which  the  ex- 


hausted state  of  the  magazines  would  per- 
mit. To  recruit  these,  foragers  were  re- 
peatedly sent  into  France,  who  swept  away 
the  corn,  cattle,  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  open  country  ;  while  Marlborough,  iu  a 
commanding  position,  covered  the  besiegers 
and  the  foragers.  As  auy  direct  attempt 
to  interrupt  the  siege  would  be  fruitless, 
Yendome  endeavoured  to  distract  his  oppo- 
nent's attention  by  making  a  dash  on 
Brussels,  where  the  principal  magazines  of 
the  allies  were  deposited ;  and  with  that 
design  he  instructed  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Tournay,  the  capital 
of  Brabant,  for  the  purpose  of  separatiug 
the  allies  from  the  threatened  point. 

With  the  foresight  of  intuitive  genius 
Marlborough  had  foreseen  this  design,  and 
was  prepared,  as  soou  as  the  enemy's  object 
was  developed,  to  counteract  it.  Having 
caused  reports  to  be  circulated  that  he 
intended  breaking  up  his  army  for  the 
winter,  he  suddenly  marched  towards  the 
Scheldt,  which  he  passed  at  three  points. 
Assembling  his  array  on  the  heights  of 
Oudenarde,  he  advanced  against  the  corps 
intrenched  there,  and  drove  it  back  on 
Grammont.  Thus  the  road  to  Brussels 
being  opened,  the  British  general,  on  the 
29th,  eutered  that  city  in  triumph. 

After  this  brilliant  manoeuvre,  Marl- 
borough, forwarding  stores  to  Eugene  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Lisle,  with- 
drew to  a  position  on  the  Rhone,  to  cover 
the  operations  against  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress ;  which  having  capitulated  on  Decem- 
ber the  11th,  the  enemy,  deeming  the  cam- 
paign finished,  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Marlborough,  however,  prosecuted  his  opera- 
tions against  Ghent  and  Bruges,  both  which 
towns  were  soon  in  his  possession. 

This  memorable  campaign  having  thus 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination  iu 
favour  of  the  allies,  the  French  king,  for 
the  purpose  of  alienating  the  allies  from 
one  another,  had  recourse  to  the  insidious 
design  of  proposing  favourable  terms  for  the 
re-establishment  of  peace.  Though  Marl- 
borough was  not  blind  to  the  artifices  of 
diplomacy  to  which  Louis  had  recourse  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  and  overreaching 
the  allies,  and  that  bribes  had  been  offered 
to  him  to  an  enormous  amount  by  Louis's 
agent  (the  Marquis  de  Torcy)  to  further 
his  master's  designs,  he  crossed  the  sea  in 
February,  1709,  to  lay  these  proposals  be- 
fore the"  British  cabinet.  Counter-proposi- 
tions were  ottered  by  the  British  govern- 
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ment,  which  being  rejected  by  Louis,  both 
sides  again  prepared  to  resume  the  war 
with  fresh  vigour,  by  recruiting  their  re- 


Thottqh  Marlborough  found  not  only  the 
confederates,  but  even  his  own  govern- 
ment, lukewarm  and  remiss  in  their  pre- 
parations to  meet  the  approaching  contest, 
by  consummate  address  and  indefatigable 
exertions,  he  contrived  to  find  a  force  of 
110,000  men  at  his  disposal.  On  the  side 
of  the  enemy,  Marshal  Villars,  one  of  their 
ablest  generals,  commanded  an  army  of 
equal  force,  which  covered  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  France  from  molestation,  and 
lay  iu  rear  of  a  chain  of  fortified  villages, 
between  Douay  and  Bethune,  having  his 
right  covered  by  canals  and  morasses,  and 
his  left  by  streams  and  swamps;  while 
the  port  of  La  Bassee,  strengthened  by 
numerous  field-works  and  redoubts,  consti- 
tuted a  point  d'appui  for  his  centre. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  tho  negotiation 
for  peace,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  quitted 
Brussels,  and  moved  their  forces  towards 
the  enemy.  On  the  13th  of  July  they 
arrived  at  A  lost,  where  forming  a  flying 
camp,  they  occupied  some  days  in  rcviewiug 
the  respective  divisions  of  the  allied  army, 
which,  on  the  21st,  they  concentrated  on  a 
line  between  Courtrai  and  Mcnin.  There 
holding  a  council  of  war,  the  plan  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  was  decided  on.  That 
plan  was  for  the  present  to  be  a  campaign  of 
sieges;  and  operations  were  first  to  be  began 
against  Tournay,  masking  these  so  that  Vil- 
lars might  be  induced  to  believe  that  Ypres 
was  threatened. 

For  that  purpose,  while  Marlborough 
pushed  his  battering  train  up  the  Lys,  his 
army  passed  the  Dylc  in  three  columns. 
Villars,  deceived  by  the  stratagem,  took 
ground  considerably  to  his  left,  and  with- 
drew a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Tournay, 
placing  it  en  potence  in  the  space  evacuated. 
No  sooner  was  Marlborough  aware  of  the 
'  movements  of  his  opponent  than  he  ordered 
his  heavy  artillery  to  descend  the  Lys,  and 
ostentatiously  summoned  a  council  of  war, 
announcing,  that  by  dawn  the  following 
morning  the  post  of  La  Bassee  should  be  at- 
tacked. But  in  the  course  of  the  very  night 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  his  feint  attack, 
he  led  his  brigades  (disposed  in  two  corps 
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spective  armies,  and  bringing  them  early 
into  the  field,  in  the  campaign  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

| 

tParmce,  one  commanded  by  himself,  the 
other  by  Eugene)  near  the  French  outposts, 
and  passing  rapidly  by  Pont  a  Bovines  tod 
Pont  a  Tresin,  took  the  road  to  Tournay. 
On  the  27th  Marlborough  invested  tie 
town,  and  on  the  following  day  a  line  of 
circumvallation  was  formed ;  Eugene  taking 
post  between  the  besiegers  and  the  enemy 
with  his  corps  as  a  covering  army.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  the  town  surrendered  ;  but  the 
garrison  withdrawing  into  the  citadel,  here 
the  strife  was  so  fierce  and  deadly,  that  M. 
Surville,  the  governor,  did  not  surrender 
till  the  5th  of  September. 

During  these  operations,  Villars  had  been 
industriously  employed  in  strengthening  his 
lines  between  Douay  and  Bethune,  so  that 
nearly  thirty  leagues  of  country  were  em- 
braced within  his  formidable  fortifications. 
Marlborough,  aware  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  his  taking  the  initia- 
tive, at  midnight  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
ordered  the  besieging  force  opposite  Tournay 
to  strike  their  tents;  and,  on  the  4th, 
forming  a  junction  with  the  covering  army 
under  Eugene,  the  united  force  marched 
towards  Siraut,  and  on  the  same  day  took 
up  a  position  about  four  miles  in  rear  of 
the  Haine.  By  noon  of  the  Cth,  Lord 
Orkney,  who  had  been  detached,  at  the 
head  of  all  the  grenadiers  of  the  army 
and  forty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  towards  St. 
Ghislain  on  the  Ilaiue,  with  orders  to  at- 
tempt the  surprise  of  that  post,  penetrated 
the  enemy's  works  there ;  and  having  thus 
executed  his  orders,  the  line  was  broken. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  pass  the  Haine  and  invest  Mons 
on  the  south-west,  also  successfully  accom- 
plished his  object.  Thus  Marlborough's 
detached  corps  were  interposed  between 
Mons  and  the  French  army ;  and  as  early 
as  the  dawn  of  the  6th,  the  whole  of  the 
allied  army  was  in  position  between  Obourg 
and  Hyou. 

As  the  position  of  Mons,  in  reference  to 
Villar's  lines  between  Douay  and  Bethune, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and 
the  necessity  of  saving  it  from  capture  im- 
minent, Villars  earnestly  addressed  himself 
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to  the  means  of  release  from  the  toils  into 
which  the  adroitness  of  his  skilful  adver- 
sary had  inveigled  him.  Leaving  a  few 
J  brigades  to  guard  his  intrcnchnicnts,  lie 
drew  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force  to 
his  right,  until  he  could  muster  in  position, 

I  hetween  Montreuil  and  Attichc,  120  bat- 
talions, 260  squadrons,  and   a  train  of 

I  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  Marshal  Boufflcrs 
hnving  arrived  in  the  camp  to  co-operate 

I  with  Villars,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops 
was  so  raised  by  his  presence  and  their 
confidence  in  victory,  that  a  general  feu-de- 
joie  was  fired  throughout  the  camp.  To  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  throwing  reinforce- 
ments into  Hons,  Marlborough  took  ground 
upon  a  plateau,  with  his  right  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Gculis,  and  his  left  thrown 
hack  on  Quevy. 

The  hostile  armies  were  now  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  less  than  two  leagues 
from  each  other,  upon  a  plateau  fertile  in 
strong  military  positions,  having  the  towns 
of  Mons  and  Bavay  and  the  villages  of 
Quevrain  and  Givry  at  its  angular  points, 
and  was  partly  encompassed  by  the  rivers 
Haine,  Trouille,  Honeau,  and  Hon.  Ex- 
tensive woods  clothed  the  face  of  the  country, 
while  villages,  hamlets,   and  farmhouses 
were  scattered  over  the  plateau ;  and  to- 
wards the  immediate  vicinity  of  Malplaquct, 
lay  a  heath  of  some  extent.    Such  was  the 
battle-field  of  Malplaquet.    The  contending 
hosts  arranged  on  its  site  mustered  each 
100,000  combatants.    In  the  French  gen- 
eral's camp  fifteen  marshals  of  France  were 
assembled  to  assist  him  with  their  advice 
and  co-operation.    Marlborough  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Blarcgnics ;  and  Villars 
took  possession  of  Malplaquet. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  September,  the 
hostile  hosts  lay  down  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  morrow.     Marlborough's  in- 
structions issued  to  his  lieutenants  during 
that  night  of  suspense  were,  simultaneously 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  or  at  all 
events  their  extreme  left,  and  thus  take 
their  position  in  reverse  at  the  farm  of  La 
Folic,  while  the  centre  nnd  the  right  were 
threatened  at  the  same  time.    In  connec- 
tion with  these  operations,  a  double  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  the  works  which  Villars 
had  thrown  up  in  the  wood  of  Taisnierc. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 

I I  th  the  allies  were  under  arms,  and,  forming 
into  open  squares  of  divisions,  listened  with 
profound  attention  to  the  performance  of 
divine  service.    In  less  than  au  hour  the 
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whole  army  was  in  position.  A  battery  of 
forty  pieces  was  planted  in  advance  of  the 
farm  of  Cour-Tournant,  against  the  enemy's 
works  which  covered  the  wood  of  Taisnicre; 
while  another  of  equal  might  marched  to 
the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  the 
farm  of  Blcron.  The  remainder  of  the 
artillery  was  distributed  along  the  line,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  aspect  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
In  the  mcautime  both  infantry  and  cavalry 
broke  into  order  of  march,  the  several 
columns  diverging  towards  the  points  against 
which  they  were  respectively  to  march,  till 
having  closed  up  the  advanced  posts,  they 
took  up  their  position  preparatory  to  the 
grand  attack.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  fog 
clearing  up,  eighty-six  battalions,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  General  Schuylembcrg, 
and  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy's  right ;  while  twenty-two 
battalions,  under  Count  Lottuiu,  marched  on 
their  left.  The  heavy  lumbering  of  artillery, 
the  trampling  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  the  infantry,  having  apprised 
the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  foe,  on 
reaching  their  destinations  the  allies  found 
their  antagonists  ready  to  receive  them, 
drawn  out  in  magnificent  array,  in  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  victory. 

The  signal  for  battle  was  now  given  by  a 
general  discharge  from  the  allied  batteries, 
and  in  a  moment  the  columns  of  attack  were 
in  motion.  On  Lottum's  reaching  his  point 
of  attack,  a  perfect  tempest  of  musket-balls 
greeted  him.  Immediately  a  fierce  and  des- 
perate struggle  ensued.  Alter  alternations  of 
success  and  repulse,  the  enemy  abandoned 
his  position  in  this  quarter,  and  the  allies  re- 
mained in  its  possession.  On  the  divisions 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  reaching  their  po- 
sition, the  contest  was  maintained  with  the 
most  desperate  courage  on  both  sides ;  the 
Dutch  obliged  the  French  to  quit  the  first 
intrenchment,  but  were  repulsed  from  the 
second  with  great  slaughter. 

In  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Villars,  anxious 
to  recover  his  ground  on  the  left,  had  ma- 
terially weakened  his  centre  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  force  for  the  purpose.  Marl- 
borough, with  the  intuitive  glance  of  a  con- 
summate commander,  perceived  the  error  of 
his  adversary.  Lord  Orkney  was  directed 
to  advance  with  his  battalions,  supported 
by  a  cloud  of  cavalry.  The  British  general 
penetrating  through  a  chain  of  redoubts 
which  covered  the  French  centre,  bore  down 
all  opposition ;  while  the  cavalry,  sweeping 
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through  the  intervalB,  spread  themselves 
over  the  plain.  In  a  moment,  the  for- 
midable position  which  Villars  had  so 
diligently  laboured  to  strengthen  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Pierced  in  the  centre,  and 
turned  on  the  left,  he  was  now  menaced 
on  every  side,  without  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  difficulties  which 
environed  him,  or  of  retrieving  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  His  entire  'alignment,  thus 
cut  into  morsels,  and  no  longer  defensible, 
dispositions  were  made  for  a  retreat,  which 
was  conducted  in  three  columns  towards 
Bavay;  and  the  discomfited  host  took  post 
between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The 
allies  were  too  much  exhausted  with  the 
operations  of  the  day — which  had  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  past  three 
in  the  afternoon — to  pursue  further  than 
the  heath  of  Malplaquet  and  the  level 
grounds  about  Taisniere.  In  this  hardly 
contested  battle  —  a  battle  more  terrible 
than  Blenheim  or  Rarailies,  and  of  greater 
consequence  in  its  moral  effects  than  either 
of  those  brilliant  victories— the  loss  of  the 


allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded 
20,000  men;  whilo  that  of  the  enemy 
scarcely  amounted  to  half  that  number: 
the  great  disparity  of  loss  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  impetuosity  of  tbe  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  trophies  of  the  victon 
were  forty  colours,  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  many  hundred  prisoners. 

Having  provided  for  their  wounded,  the 
allies  proceeded  to  resume  the  investment 
of  Mous,  which  surrendered  on  the  20th  of 
October.  The  winter  season  having  no* 
set  in,  Marlborough  put  his  army  into 
quarters.  In  consequence  of  the  resulu  of 
this  campaign,  and  the  French  having  been 
driven  within  the  limits  of  their  on 
country,  Louis  XIV.  had  recourse  to  his 
old  policy  of  suing  for  peace, — despairing,  in 
consequence  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  Mal- 
plaquet, and  his  empty  claim  of  victory,  oi 
succeeding  in  his  designs  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  states  of  Europe.  Various 
proposals  having  been  made  and  rejected, 
the  hostile  armies  again  prepared  to  enter 
on  the  arena  of  contest. 


MARLBOROUGH'S  NINTH  AND  TENTH  CAMPAIGNS  (1710-1711.) 


The  conferences  at  Gertruydenberg  leaving 
unobstructed  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  Marlborongh  and  Eugene  set 
out  from  the  Hague  on  the  15th  of  March, 
to  assemble  the  forces  which  were  quartered 
on  the  Meuse,  in  Flanders,  and  Brabant. 
According  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
Douay,  an  important  place  on  the  Scheldt, 
was  invested  as  a  base  of  their  operations. 
Villars,  who  still  commanded  the  French 
army,  though  he  advanced  within  sight 
of  the  town  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  force,  declining  to  attempt  its  re- 
lief, and  falling  back  (his  lines  beginning  at 
Bouchain  on  the  Scheldt  to  Conche,  which 
were  so  formidably  defended  by  redoubts 
and  other  works,  that  Villars,  judging  they 
were  impregnable,  had  called  them  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  Marlborongh),  it  capitulated  on  the 
26th  of  June.  Marlborough  having  out- 
manoeuvred the  French  general,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  impregnable  lines.  The 
surrender  of  Bethune,  Aire,  and  St.  Venant, 
was  the  result  of  this  masterly  manoeuvre. 
A  line  of  works,  not  less  formidable  than 
those  which  had  been  so  gloriously  pierced, 
still  covering  the  frontiers  of  France,  its 
army  presented  a  bold  and  unbroken  front : 
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the  allied  army  went  into  winter  quarter*; 
and  on  the  26th  of  December,  Marlborough 
landed  at  Solebay. 

The  British  chief  soon,  however,  pre- 
pared for  the  last  time  to  return  to  the 
wars  which  have  invested  bis  name  with 
splendour,  and  conferred  on  bis  country 
an  imperishable  rcnowu.  No  sooner  had 
he  taken  the  field  than  he  contrived, 
with  admirable  generalship,  so  to  distract 
the  attention  of  Villars,  that  he  again 
entered  (May  2nd)  his  lines— established 
from  Bouchain  to  Conche",  at  Arleux— with- 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  Havine 
forced  his  opponent  from  his  supposed  im- 
pregnable position,  he  proceeded  to  the  in- 
vestment of  Bouchain,  which  was  in  his 
possession  in  the  course  of  twenty  day*. 
This  was  the  last  of  those  brilliant  exploits 
which  have  rendered  the  fame  of  Marl- 
borough's campaigns  of  enduring  glory.  He 
was  now  doomed  to  experience  the  ingrati- 
tude of  courts,  and  to  see  the  fruits  of  h» 
services  rendered  useless  by  the  folly  and 
imbecility  of  cabinets.  He  waa  recalled; 
and  the  command  of  the  army  which  be 
had  so  often  and  so  gloriously  led  to  vic- 
tory, was  delivered  over  to  the  Duke  if 
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Ormond.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  the 
queen  having  in  her  speech  insinuated  that 
he  had  unnecessarily  protracted  the  war,* 
Marlborough,  who  was  present  in  the  house, 
rose  and  said — "  I  can  declare  with  a  safe 
conscience,  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty 
(who  knows  me,  and  now  hears  me),  of  this 
illustrious  assembly,  and  of  Almighty  God, 


who  is  infinitely  above  all  the  powers  upon 
earth, aud  before  whom,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  I  must  soon  appear  to 
give  an  account  of  my  actions,  that  I  ever 
was  desirous  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lasting 
peace;  and  far  from  any  design  of  prolonging 
the  war  for  my  own  private  advantage,  as 
my  enemies  have  most  falselv  insinuated." 


THE  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH'S  CHIVALROUS  MILITARY  EXPLOITS  IN  SPAIN. 


It  is  now  the  office  of  the  military  historian 
to  record  the  chivalrous  and  daring  exploits 
of  the  eccentric   Earl  of  Peterborough, 
whose  meteor-like  course  in  the  war  of 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  between 
the  rival  claimants,  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Philip  the  nephew  of  the  French 
king,  Louis  XIV.,  forms  one  of  the  most 
sparkling  episodes  in  the  military  history  of 
any  country.     Often,  by  the  bold  front 
which  his  little  flying  parties  of  cavalry 
presented,  and  the  gallant  and  audacious 
manner  in  which  the  carl  manoeuvred  them, 
were  six  or  seven  thousand  of  his  opponents 
kept  at  bay,  or  paralysed  in  all  their  efforts 
by  a  mere  handful  of  cavalry.    By  spreading 
wherever  he  went  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  amount  of  his  force,  he  often  impressed 
his  enemies  with  an  idea  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  army  was  on  the  eve  of  attacking 
them,  though  only  a  few  weary  cavalry  were 
in  their  presence.    Frequently  these  small 
scouring  parties,  penetrating  through  moun- 
tain defiles  and  unfrequented  paths,  by  show- 
ing themselves  now  on  the  right,  now  on  the 
left,  and  now  in  the  rear  of  the  stationary 
or  retreating  enemy,  excited  their  fears  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  a  powerful  force. 
His  surprise  of  Barcelona,  and  his  circum- 
vention of  Mahony  at  Murvicdro,  are  master- 
pieces in  the  art  of  stratcgetics. 

The  Spanish  war  of  succession, — to  which 
England  was  a  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Austrian  claimant,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  to  displace  the  Bourbon  in- 
truder, Philip,  the  nephew  of  the  French 
king,LouisX!V., — which  was  begun  inl702, 
having  languished  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  under  the  incompetent  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg  and  his  successor, 


•  The  queen's  precise  words  were — "  I  am  glad 
til  at  1  can  tell  you  now,  that  notwithstanding  the 
of  those  who 


delight  in  war,  both  place  and 
time  are  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  for  a 
general  peace." 


the  Earl  of  Gal  way ;  the  English  ministry 
determined,  in  1705,  to  send  an  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough (from  whose  skill  and  military 
enterprise  great  hopes  were  entertained),  to 
support  the  cause  of  Charles,  which  was  re- 
duced to  a  low  ebb  by  his  rival's  lieutenant 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural  son  of 
James  II.,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
sister,  Ann  Churchill.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  of  that  year,  the  earl  sailed  from  St. 
Helen's  with  5,000  men,  and  on  June  20th 
arrived  at  Lisbon ;  where,  having  embarked 
the  requisite  supplies  and  stores,  and  ex- 
changed with  the  Earl  of  Galway  two  newly 
raised  regiments  for  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, he  set  sail  on  the  28th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  on  his  destination.  His  instruc- 
tions were,  "to  make  a  vigorous  push  in 
Spain,"  and  to  commence  his  operations 
by  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  the  capital  of 
Catalonia,  and  situated  on  the  coast  of  that 
province. 

As  Peterborough  was,  by  the  tenor  of  his 
instructions,  left  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
own  discretion,  he  began  his  "  vigorous 
push"  by  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  capturing  the  castle  of 
Dcnia.  He  then  resolved  on  the  daring 
attempt  of  attacking  the  strong  city  of 
Valencia,  which,  if  captured,  a  passage 
would  be  opened  to  make  a  dash  on  Madrid. 
But  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  his  timid 
counsellors,  startled  at  the  boldness  of  the 
proposal,  required  the  original  instructions 
to  reduce  Barcelona  to  be  complied  with. 
Peterborough  accordingly  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  destination,  and  cast  anchor  on 
the  15th  of  August,  in  the  Bay  of  Barce- 
lona. Even  then  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
English  earl  was  doomed  to  be  thwarted  in  its 
ardent  and  daring  aspirations:  three  months 
were  exhausted  in  unprofitable  debate  with 
his  timid  coadjutors,  before  measures  were 
adopted  for  carrying  out  Peterborough's 
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desperate  idea  of  surprising  Monjuick,  a  for- 
tress of  immense  strength,  built  upon  a  hill 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  by  which 
the  inland  approach  to  it  was  defended. 
Peterborough,  undiscouraged  by  his  coadju- 
tors' prognostications  of  failure  and  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  deter- 
mined to  assail  the  formidable  fortress  by 
surprise.    Attended  only  by  a  single  aide- 
de-camp,  he  reconnoitred  the  place,  and 
observing  the  heedless  security  in  which 
the  governor  and  garrison  indulged,  he  pre- 
pared to  put  his  design  into  execution. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  morning  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  war  for  the  army 
to  quit  the  lines  on  account  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  earl's  desperate  resolution, 
Peterborough  withdrew  part  of  his  artillery 
from  its  position  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
re-embarking,  and  secretly  commenced  his 
march  in  the  dark,  with  a  column  of  1,800 
men,  towards  Monjuick.    After  a  circuitous 
march  of  two  hours,  the  resolute  band 
reached  the  fortress.    No  sooner  had  the 
morning   dawned,  than  the   signal  was 
given,  and  the  assailants,  divided  into  three 
columns,  rushed  to  the  onset,  received  the 
enemy's  fire  without  returning  it,  and 
having  surmounted  the  fosse,  scaled  the 
bastion  and  rampart  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity. Thus  the  outworks  were  secured; 
but  the  advantage  was  almost  lost  as  sud- 
denly, by  one  of  those  panics  which  fre- 
quently control  the  fate  of  daring  military 
exploits.    The  victors  hearing  that  a  power- 
ful force  was  rapidly  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona to  attack  them,  were  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  the  bastions  which  they  had  so 
gallantly  won,  when  Peterborough,  who  had 
returned  from  reconnoitring,  at  the  critical 
moment  threw  himself  from   his  horse, 
and  seizing  a  standard,  waved  it  over  his 
head ;  then  calling  to  the  troops  that  they 
had  mistaken  their  way,  he  led  them  back 
to  the  posts  they  had  abandoned.    In  the 
meantime,  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Monjuick  believing  that  Peterborough  was 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  British  army,  and 
fearing  that  his  retreat  would  be  cut  off, 
hurriedly  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
castle,  and  retired  to  the  city. 

Thus  the  land  approach  and  principal 
defence  of  Barcelona  having  been  won,  the 
eccentric  English  chief,  disregarding  all 
role  and  precedent,  ordered  batteries  to  be 
immediately  erected  against  it.  In  a  few 
days,  a  practicable  breach  having  been 
made  in  the  walls,  preparations  were  made 


[a.d.  1705. 

for  storming ;  when  the  governor,  in  dismay, 
proposed  a  capitulation.  In  consequence 
of  the  submission  of  this  strong  place, 
almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  Catalonia 
submitted  to  Charles's  authority. 

Contrary  to  Peterborough's  urgent  desire 
to  prosecute  the  campaign,  Charles  and  his 
advisers  caused  the  army  to  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Philip  having  thus  obtained 
breathing-time  to  recover  his  resources  in 
the  ensuing  spring  laid  siege  to  San 
Mateo,  defended  only  by  500  MigueleU. 
Peterborough  was  dispatched  to  its  relief 
with  1,200  men  ;  but  finding  that  the  place 
was  invested  by  7,000  men,  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  las  Torres,  he  resolved  to  supply  his 
deficiency  in  force  by  stratagem.  Having 
directed  a  letter — which  he  contrived  should 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands — to  the  goT- 
ernor  of  the  place,  stating  that  he  was 
advancing  with  a  strong  force  to  its  relief, 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  heights  at  a  small 
distance  from  Mateo,  he  so  disposed  bis 
little  force  among  the  coppice  and  brush- 
wood, that  Las  Torres,  apprehending  a 
powerful  force  was  on  the  eve  of  attacking 
him,  hurriedly  broke  up  the  siege  and  re- 
treated; when  Peterborough  and  his  little 
band  immediately  entered  San  Mateo 
amidst  the  applause  of  its  inhabitants. 

Having  liberated  the  garrison  of  Mateo 
from  its  jeopardy,  the  gallant  Peterborough, 
with  200  weary  horsemen,  went  in  pursuit 
of  Las  Torres,  although  in  cavalry  alone 
the  enemy's  force  was  3,000  stroug.  He 
pursued  with  incredible  speed ;  hung  oa  ha 
opponent's  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  cot 
off  his  stragglers  and  patrols  so  effectually, 
that  Las  Torres,  believiug  a  mighty  host  was 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him,  took  to  precipi- 
tate flight.  This  belief  the  earl  so  effec- 
tually contrived  to  confirm  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  meteor-like  progress,  that  his 
handful  of  followers  was  invariably  mis- 
taken for  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army ; 
and  thus  towns  and  whole  districts  were 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  mere  terror  of  his 
presence,  and  that  of  his  slender  band  of 
adherents. 

Valencia  being  now  closely  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Arcos,  Peterborough  resolved  on  it* 
relief.  Having,  in  that  desperate  attempt,  in- 
trenched his  little  band  so  ingeniously  a*  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  army, 
he  opened  negotiations  with  the  enemyi 
during  the  course  of  which  he  contrived  h> 
make  General  Mahony,  the  superintending 
engineer,  suspected  of  treachery  by  the 
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Duke  of  Arcos.  Arcos  accordingly  put  Ma- 
hoov  under  arrest,  and  hurried  away  to  se- 
cure his  own  safety ;  while  Mahony's  corps, 
being  left  without  their  commander,  dis- 
banded themselves ;  when  Peterborough, 
finding  his  way  open  to  Valencia,  entered 
the  town  without  the  least  opposition.  To- 
wards the  resumption  of  the  siege  of 
Valencia,  Las  Torres  was  appointed  to  the 
command,  and  4,000  men  were  dispatched 
to  reinforce  the  investing  army :  a  quan- 
tity of  heavy  artillery  was  also  embarked  at 
Alicaut.  Peterborough,  who  had  intelli- 
gence of  these  proceedings,  determined  to 
counteract  them.  He  intercepted  both  the 
battering  train  and  the  reinforcement — 
measures  which  induced  the  relinquishment 
of  the  resumption  of  the  siege. 

While  Peterborough  was  thus  actively 
employed  in  frustrating  the  operations  of 
the  enemy,  Charles  and  his  councillors  re- 
mained inactive  in  Barcelona.  His  oppo- 
nent, Philip,  having  in  the  meantime  col- 
lected a  powerful  army,  marched  into 
Catalonia,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  ap- 
peared before  Barcelona.  Many  a  hurried 
despatch  was  sent  to  Peterborough  for  aid  ; 
who,  as  quick  as  possible,  repaired  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  with  2,000  men.  But  as 
his  force  was  much  too  weak  to  attack  the 
besiegers,  he  kept  them  in  a  constant  state 
of  alarm  by  hovering  on  the  heights,  and  re- 
sorting to  his  usual  stratagem — of  inducing 
them  to  believe  that  his  force  was  much 
greater  than  it  really  was.  The  fort  of 
Monjuick  having  been  reduced,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  after,  the  walls  of 
Barcelona  being  breached,  preparations  for 
assault  were  made ;  but  the  operations  of 
the  enemy  were  nullified  by  the  following 
manoeuvre  of  Peterborough. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  intended 
assault,  Peterborough  marched  his  little 
army  to  the  town  of  Leyette,  where  collect- 
ing all  the  fishing-boats  and  feluccas  which 
could   be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 


he  ordered  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the 
English  fleet*  appeared  in  sight,  to  embark 
on  board  of  it,  and  sail  directly  for  the 
harbour  of  Barcelona.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  British  squadron,  which  he  ordered 
to  sea ;  for  his  commission  gave  him  au- 
thority by  sea  and  land :  the  movement 
was  accordingly  made,  with  which  the 
French  admiral  was  so  disheartened,  that 
he  cut  his  cables  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Peterborough's  daring  troops  immediately 
embarked  in  their  crazy  skiffs,  and  sailed 
triumphantly  into  Barcelona,  where  they 
were  hailed  by  the  garrison  in  a  frenzy  of 
delight.  All  hope  being  now  extinguished 
of  taking  the  city,  the  enemy  broke  up  the 
siege  in  the  greatest  disorder. 

Romantic  as  were  these  exploits,  they 
formed  but  a  slight  portion  of  the  daring  de- 
signs of  the  chivalrous  earl.  Thrice  he  pro- 
jected an  advance  on  Madrid.  His  first 
plan  was,  that  Charles,  instead  of  apatheti- 
cally remaining  iu  Barcelona,  should  pene- 
trate into  Portugal,  where  the  Earl  of 
Galway  was  at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  by 
whose  aid  the  road  to  Madrid  might  be 
commanded ;  while  Peterborough  preserved 
the  security  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
His  second  proposal  was,  immediately  after 
his  successful  raising  of  the  siege  of  Barce- 
lona, to  advance  against  the  enemy.  His 
third  proposal  was  the  recovery  of  Madrid 
with  5,000  men.  But  in  each  case,  the 
phlegmatic  cautiousness  of  Charles  aud  his 
advisers,  sat  like  a  nightmare  on  the  Eng- 
lish earl's  spirit  of  enterprise.  Peter- 
borough, thwarted  in  his  plans,  obtained 
leave  to  separate  himself  from  so  timid 
coadjutors;  and  as  Charles  was  glad  to 
be  relieved  from  the  authority  of  so  severe 
a  schoolmaster,  the  proposal  was  accepted. 
His  cause,  however,  soon  suffered ;  aud 
that  of  his  rival,  Philip,  was  now  everywhere 
successful;  until  at  last,  the  bloody  field  of 
Almanza  rendered  it  completely  trium- 
phant. 


BATTLES  OF  DETTIXGEN,  FONTEXOY,  AND  MINDEN  (1743-1739.) 


The  moving  cause  of  the  battles  of  Dettingen, 
Fontenoy,  and  Minden,  was  the  dispute 
between  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  to  the  imperial  dignity  and  suc- 
cession to  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  em- 
pire.   Maria  Theresa  founded  her  claim  on 


_ 


the  will  of  her  father  and  the  authority  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  iu  virtue  of  which 
her  rights  had  been  guaranteed  by  all  the 

•  As  a  formidable  French  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  lay  off  Barcelona,  the  English  admiral,  Leake, 
declined  attacking  it  until  he  should  be  aided  by 
the  squadron  under  Byng. 
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great  powers  of  Europe.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  besides  some  antiquated  claims  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  maintained  that  the 
female  line  was  disqualified  to  succeed.  The 
king  of  England,  George  IL,  was  the  only 
potentate  who  adhered  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Louis  XV.,  the 
French  king,  favoured  the  claims  of  the 
Bavarian  elector. 

Iu  furtherance  of  the  engagement  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  English  king, 
in  April,  17*2,  dispatched  1G,000  English 
troops  to  the  great  ground  and  battle- 
stage  of  Heaven's  European  vicegerents  on 
this  nether  world  of  ours.  With  the  British 
contingent,  12,000  Hanoverians  and  0,000 
Hessians  were  to  co-operate  as  auxiliaries. 
The  French  king  dispatched  60,000  men, 
under  Marshal  the  Due  de  Noailles,  to  the 
aid  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.* 

The  allied  army,  consisting  of  about  35,000 
English,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  troops, 
began  their  march  for  the  Rhine  about  the 
end  of  February,  1743 ;  and,  in  the  following 
May,  encamped  near  Hocch,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Maine,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  To  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  allied  forces  with  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  advancing  from  Vienna, 
Marshal  the  Due  de  Noailles,  with  an  army 
amounting  to  60,000  men,  took  post  on  the 
northern  bank  of  that  river.  Having  re- 
mained in  front  of  Noailles  for  some  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  communica- 
tion with  the  prince,  the  English  general 
broke  up  his  encampment.  Noailles  followed 
so  closely,  and  manoeuvred  so  skilfully,  as  to 
cut  him  off  from  his  magazines  at  Hanau,  so 
that  he  was  without  bread  and  forage,  and  se- 
parated from  the  12,000  auxiliary  Hanoverians 
and  H  cssians  who  were  advaucing  on  Hanau. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the  united 
army  was  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  valley 
which  runs  along  the  river  Maine,  from  the 
town  of  Aschaffenburg  to  the  village  of  Det- 
tingeu  j  when  the  English  king,  George  11., 
and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, reached 

*  As  soon  as  the  French  and  Bavarian  army  ap- 
proached Vienna,  Mum  Theresa  appointed  her  bus- 
Land  and  his  brother,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  to 
defend  that  city,  and  retired  to  Presburg  in  Hun- 
gar)'  J  where,  assembling  the  diet  or  parliament,  she 
on  the  11th  of  September  addressed  them  in  a 
pathetic  Latin  speech,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  valour  of  her  Hun- 

f arian  subjects.    When  she  said,  "  The  kingdom  of 
lungary,  our  person,  our  children,  our  crown  are  at 
stake ! — forsaken  by  all,  we  seek  shelter  only  in  the 
fidelity,  the  arms,  the  hereditary  valour  of  the  re- 
2sti 


the  allied  camp  from  Hanover.  In  a  council  of 
war  it  was  determined  to  extricate  the  army 
out  of  the  narrow  valley,  and  force  a  passngt 
to  Hanau.  But  Noailles,  conjecturing  the 
intention  of  his  opponent,  changed  his  posi. 
tion,  bo  as  to  point  on  the  flank  and  rear  ot 
the  allied  army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
detached  the  Due  de  Grammont  to  secure 
the  defile  of  Dettingen. 

While  the  allied  army,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  was  marching  towards  Dettingen,  the 
advanced  guard  came  suddenly  ou  the  defile, 
but  was  driven  back  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
in  great  force  in  the  pass.  The  English  king 
immediately  halted  his  columns,  and  gallop- 
ing  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  made  his 
arrangements  for  the  approaching  bank. 
At  this  moment  he  was  completely  shut  up 
in  the  valley,  and  the  enemy  was  drawn  up 
in  battle  array  in  the  village  of  Dettiugen. 
The  only  safety  of  the  allied  army  now  con- 
sisted in  cutting  their  way  through  the 
defile.  Happily  the  rashness  of  Grammont 
relieved  the  English  king  from  his  jeopardy: 
he  rushed  from  the  defile  into  the  mine, 
and,  crossing  the  rivulet,  attacked  the  allies. 
The  enemy  rushing  forward  with  a  tre- 
mendous shout,  the  English  king's  bone 
took  fright,  and  nearly  carried  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  foe;  but  being  fortunately 
stopped,  George  dismounted,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  and 
Hanoverian  infantry,  he  flourished  hi*  sword 
aud  thus  addressed  his  men — "Now  my 
boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "now  for  the  honour 
of  Eugland !  fire  and  behave  bravely,  and 
the  French  will  soon  run."  At  the  first 
onset,  Grammont  and  his  impetuous  cavalry 
threw  the  allies  into  some  confusion:  bat 
the  infantry  soon  rallied  j  when  the  English 
king  and  his  son  formed  them  into  one 
dense  column,  and  charged  so  furiously  that, 
completely  breaking  Grammout's  force, 
it  took  to  headlong  flight,  and  was  driren 
over  the  bridges  of  the  Maine  before  the 
main  body  under  Noailles  could  advance 
to  iU  aid.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this 

nowned  Hungarian  states  "  the  magnates  of  uw 
kingdom  and  all  present,  touched  with  her  prelaw 
and  distress,  as  if  animated  by  one  will,  drew  ti*i: 
sabres  half  out  of  the  scabbards,  and  exclaimed— 
"Our  lives  and  our  blood  for  your  majesty!  Wt 
will  die  for  our  king  Maria  Theresa!  The  *** 
being  raised,  the  voice  of  war  ran  through  the  had; 
every  magnate  flew  to  arms;  every  tows  sai 
province  poured  in  their  warlike  hosts,  and  crowd** 


to  the  standard  of  the  distressed  queen,  determtw 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  her,  and  vindicate  the  s»- 
tionality  of  their  country. 
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battle,  i»  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  fi.000 
men;  while  that  of  the  allies  was  about  2,000. 
In  consequence  of  this  disastrous  battle, 
Noailles,  on  the  17th  of  July,  retreated 
towards  France;  and,  as  the  autumnal  rains 
had  set  in,  the  allies  went  into  winter 
quarters,  and  occupied  uearly  the  same  can- 
tonments from  which  they  had  moved  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  death  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  been  selected  for  the  imperial  dignity, 
his  son  and  successor  declining  the  Germanic 
crown,  the  Graud-duke  of  Lorraine,  hus- 
band of  Maria  Theresa,  was,  in  the  imperial 
diet,  chosen  emperor.  As  the  French  king 
could  not  prevent  the  succession  of  the 
grand-duke  to  the  imperial  throne,  he 
resolved  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria  by 
making  a  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Flemish 
provinces.  For  that  purpose  an  army,  con- 
sisting of  80,000  men,  was  assembled  under 
Marshal  Count  dc  Saxe,  in  Flanders ;  who 
suddenly  invested  Tournay  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  17-15.  To  resist  the  design  of  the 
French,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
allied  army,*  assembled  at  Soignies,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Tournay,  and,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  took  post  at  Maulbrc,  in  sight  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  encamped  on  the 
heights  that  rise  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  with  that  river  and  the  village 
of  Autoinc  on  their  right,  the  village  of 
Fontenoy  in  their  front,  and  the  wood 
Vezon  on  their  left.  Fontenoy  and  Antoine 
were  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned ;  and 
redoubts  were  thrown  up  between  these  two 
villages. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, having  made  the  requisite  disposi- 
tions, began  his  march  against  the  enemy's 
position  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  brisk  cannonade  was  soon  sustained  by 
both  sides;  and,  before  nine  a.m.,  both 
armies  were  closely  engaged.  Cumberland, 
J  with  the  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry, 
advanced  against  the  left  of  the  French  line. 
Immediately  the  contest  became  terrific; 
but  at  length  the  enemy  was  driven  beyond 
their  lines,  and  that  part  of  their  position 
carried.  But  when  the  victorious  infantry 
looked  with  the  eyes  of  conquerors  to  their 
right,  they  could  see  nothing  of  their  allies 

•  The  British  contingent  in  the  allied  army  con- 
futed of  twenty  battalions  of  infantry  and  twenty- 
five  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  Hanoverian,  of  five 
battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons ;  the  Dutch  con- 
tingent, of  twenty-six  battalions  of  infantry,  and 


the  Dutch,  who  had  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  French  right.  That  portion  of  the 
allies,  disheartened  by  the  galling  effects  of 
the  French  batteries,  had  fallen  back  in 
confusiou,  giving  unequivocal  proofs  of 
cowardice;  indeed,  the  regiment  of  Hcssc- 
Houiburg  was  in  so  dreadful  a  fright  that 
it  galloped  with  full  reins  to  Alby;  from 
which  town  its  colonel  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Dutch  government,  informing  them  that  the 
allied  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  Undis- 
couraged,  however,  by  the  cowardice  of  their 
allies,  the  heroic  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry  advanced  to  the  charge  of  the  enemy 
on  the  right  with  redoubled  ardour ;  but, 
after  a  terrific  struggle,  being  exposed  both 
in  front  and  flank  to  a  destructive  fire,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  judged  it  most  judicious 
to  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  tolerable 
order  about  three  o'clock  f.m.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  English  cavalry  coming  up,  the 
invincible  infantry  halted,  and  presenting 
a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy,  the  pursuit 
was  checked. 

There  is  no  other  example  on  record  of  a 
body  of  unsupported  infantry  penetrating  a 
position  in  the  face  of  a  force  five  times  more 
numerous  than  itself,  under  the  cross-fire  of 
redoubts  full  of  heavy  artillery,  and  over- 
throwing successive  charges  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  Though,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ground,  it  was  compressed  into  a  dense  and 
elongated  mass  of  narrow  front,  it  still  pre- 
served its  stem,  undaunted  aspect ;  and  pur- 
suing its  daring  and  deliberate  advance,  the 
bravest  efforts  of  the  chivalric  nobility  of  the 
French  household  troops,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Irish  brigades,  f  in  succession,  were  in 
vain  employed  to  arrest  its  progress :  and 
it  was  only  when  it  had  reached  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  its  ranks  were 
mowed  down  by  artillery,  and  overwhelmed 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks  by  a  simulta- 
neous onset  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
whom  it  had  repeatedly  repelled,  that  the 
gallant  baud  was  at  last  cut  down  aud 
swept  off  the  field,  without  a  symptom  of 
dismay  or  an  effort  to  disperse.  In  re- 
ference to  the  noble  conduct  of  these  brave 
men,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  record  the 
magnificent  eulogy  of  Voltaire,  who,  with  the 
magnanimous  candour  of  a  generous  and 
intellectual   opponent,   says,    that   "  they 

forty  squadrons  of  cavalry;  and  the  Austrian,  of 
eight  squadrons. 

t  The  Irish  brigades  consisted  of  the  regiments  of 
Clare,  Lally,  Dillon,  Berwick,  Ruth,  Buckley,  and 
the  cavalry  of  Fitzjames. 
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quitted  the  field  of  battle  without  tumult 
and  confusion,  and  were  vanquished  without 
dishonour."  He  further  adds,  that  had  the 
Dutch  co-oporatcd  manfully  with  the  English 
in  the  attack  on  the  French  right,  there 
would  have  been  no  alternative  but  defeat  or 
retreat  for  the  French  army. 

In  this  battle,  the  loss  of  the  English  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  4,000  men; 
and  that  of  the  Hanoverians,  2,000.  The 
French  acknowledged  to  the  loss  of  7,000. 
The  allies  left  behind  them  but  few  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  lost  no  standards  or  prisoners. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  battle  of 
Mindcu  was  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which 
the  French  king,  Louis  XV.,  treated  "as  a 
kind  of  whippiug-boy  to  the  royalty  of  Eng- 
land." To  avert  the  chastisement,  George  II. 


dispatched  a  body  of  English  infantry  and 
cavalry  to  co-operate  with  the  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  who, 
determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  had  taken  post  nor 
Minden.  At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1759,  Marshal  Coutedcs,  with  an 
army  exceeding  60,000  men,  attacked  the 
allied  position.  At  five  o'clock  both  armies 
briskly  cannonaded  each  other;  and  al six 
the  action  became  very  hot;  six  English 
regiments  of  iufantry  sustaining  for  a  time 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  French  army.  At 
length  about  noon  the  French  fell  ioto  dis- 
order ;  and,  reeling  back  from  a  field  covered 
with  their  dead,  left  forty-three  caunon 
and  several  stand  of  colours  in  the  bauds  ol 
the  victors. 


INTERNATIONAL  ANGLO  AND  FRANCO-AMERICAN  COLONIAL  WAIL 


By  the  time  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  had 
come  to  a  close,  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  river 
Mississippi,  had  been  wrested  from  its 
aboriginal  possessors,  and  was  claimed  or 
occupied  by  the  subjects  of  the  three  Euro- 
pean empires  of  France,  England,  and 
Spain.  France  held  possession  of  the  Cana- 
das,  including  a  portion  of  New  Brunswick, 
with  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
1722,  the  beginnings  of  a  French  colony 
were  made  at  New  Orleans,  which,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  extended  their  rami- 
fications over  the  fertile  province  of  Loui- 
siana. Detached  settlements  were  soon 
created  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
which,  by  connecting  the  whole  with  the 
Canadas,  seemed  to  promise  the  connection 
of  all  the  vast  tract  of  territory  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  into  one 
gigautic  colony,  subject  to  France. 

In  the  meantime,  England,  after  sub- 
duing by  force  of  arms  the  Swedish  and 
Dutch  settlers,  spread  her  colonists  over 
the  central  portion  and  eastern  coasts  of 
the  continent,  beginuing  at  Nova  Scotia, 
and  ending  with  South  Carolina.  The 
Spaniards  possessed  the  Floridus. 

As  the  importance  of  the  New  World 
was  daily  increasing  in  the  estimation  of 
Europeans,  the  question  of  boundaries  be- 
gan to  be  considered  of  consequence  by  the 
three  nations  who  had  usurped  dominion 
in  that  territory.  The  English  insisted 
that  their  occupation  of  the  coasts  ou  the 
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Atlantic,  entitled  them  to  the  possession 
of  all  the  country  lying  between  it  and  the 
Pacific.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  all  the  territory  which 
stretches  in  a  semicircle  round  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains,  was  theirs.  The  English 
colonists  seized  every  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing indefinitely  from  east  to  west;  the 
French,  of  extending  their  settlements  trans- 
versely from  north  to  south. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Acadia,  had  been 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  French;  but 
as  the  latter  asserted  that  its  eastern  boun- 
dary line  was  the  Kennebec,  and  the  forroer 
that  the  cession  embraced  the  whole  terri- 
tory south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  seeds  of 
dispute  began  to  vegetate,  which  soon 
ripened  into  an  ample  and  a  bloody  In- 
vest. An  event  presented  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  respective  passions  of  the 
disputauts.* 

In  the  early  part  of  1750,  six  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Non 
Scotia  (a  district  to  which  the  rival  countries 
laid  claim),  were  granted  by  the  British  par- 
liament to  the  Ohio  Company,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  driving  a  fur  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  settlers  were  attacked  and  driven  a«jj 
by  the  French,  who  to  secure  their  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory,  erected  a  redoubt 
on  the  Ohio,  called  Fort  du  Quesne.  Eark 

*  The  British  colonists  amounted  to  one  millios 
and  fifty-one  thousand ;  while  those  of  France  vcr? 
|  only  fifty-two  thousand.   All  the  Indians,  except  th< 
I  "  Five  Nations,"  were  on  the  aide  of  France. 
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in  the  spring  of  1755,  Major  Washington 
took  the  command  of  a  regiment  raised  in 
Virginia  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
He  defeated  a  party  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  under  Dijonville,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  occupy  the  post  at  the  fork  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  when 
he  was  encountered  at  the  Little  Meadows 
by  a  superior  force ;  but,  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

On  receipt  of  intelligence  of  these  trans- 
actions in  England,  the  secretary  of  state 
transmitted  orders  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors to  repel  force  by  force  ;  aud  early  in 
1755,  General  Braddock  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land with  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition,  it  was  arranged  by  the 
provincial  governors  and  General  Braddock, 
that  the  campaign  should  commence  by  the 
conjoint  operation  of  four  distinct  expedi- 
tions. The  first  against  Fort  du  Quesne, 
with  the  British,  Maryland,  and  Virginian 
forces,  under  General  Braddock ;  the  second 
against  Fort  Frontignac,  under  Shirley,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  with  the  regular 
forces  of  that  province ;  the  third  against 
Crown  Point,  with  the  New  English  and  New 
York  troops,  under  General  Johnson  ;  and 
the  fourth  against  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
Massachusetts  provincials,  amounting  to 
3,000  men  and  300  British  regulars,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  "Winslow.  The  last- 
mentioned  expedition  was  the  first  in  move- 
ment. It  advauced  on  the  20th  of  May  to 
its  point  of  action ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
June,  had  reduced  the  whole  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  subjection,  with  the  loss  of  only 
three  men. 

About  the  same  time,  General  Brad- 
dock advanced  with  1,200  select  men 
against  Fort  du  Quesne,  leaving  Colouel 
Dunbar  to  bring  up  the  main  body  and  the 
baggage.  Reaching  the  Monongahela  on 
the  8th  of  July,  the  general  resolved  to 
attack  Fort  du  Quesne  the  next  day ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  Licuteuant- colonel  Gage  was 
dispatched  with  an  advauced  guard  of  300 
British  regulars,  the  main  body  following 
under  the  command  of  Braddock.  Wash- 
ington, who  accompanied  the  English  general 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  cautioned  him  to  provide 
against  an  ambuscade  by  sending  forward 
some  provincial  troops  to  scour  the  country; 
but  this  advice  was  unheeded.  Having 
crossed  the  Monongahela  about  seven  miles 
from  Du  Quesne,  the  little  army  was  press- 
ing forward  in  an  opcu  wood,  through  high 
and  thick  grass,  when  the  advanced  guard 
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was  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  well-directed 
volley  of  musketry,  from  an  enemy  so  art- 
fully concealed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes, 
as  to  be  perfectly  unseen.  The  advanced 
guard  immediately  fell  back  on  the  main 
body,  and  in  an  instant  the  panic  and  con- 
fusion became  general,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  fled  with  precipitation. 
Braddock  ordered  the  few  officers  and  men 
who  remained  with  him  to  form  and  advance 
against  the  hidden  foe.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  desperate  band  were  almost  all  killed  and 
wounded;  and  Braddock  himself, after  having 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him,  received  a 
musket-shot  through  the  lungs.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  surviving  few  was  immediately 
converted  into  a  disorderly  flight,  which 
was  continued  until  they  met  the  last 
division  under  Dunbar,  then  forty  miles  in 
the  rear.  Infecting  their  companions  with 
the  panic,  both  parties  hastily  retreated 
to  Fort  Cumberland.  In  this  calamitous 
affair,  sixty-four  officers  out  of  eighty-five, 
and  about  700  privates,  were  either  killed 
or  wounded  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Braddock 
expired  a  few  hours  after  the  battle. 

Neither  of  the  two  northern  expeditions 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  object  proposed. 
General  Johnson,  in  his  march  to  Ticon- 
derago,  detached  Colonel  Williams  with  a 
thousand  men  to  reconnoitre  the  euemy, 
who  were  advancing  under  the  command  of 
Dreskau,  from  Quebec.  Williams  met  the 
French  general  at  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  the  Anglo-American  camp, 
and  offering  battle,  was  defeated ;  but 
Dreskau,  when  not  150  yards  from  the 
camp,  imprudently  halting,  was  so  sud- 
denly and  vigorously  assailed,  that  his 
panic-struck  troops,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  their 
posts  on  the  lakes.  General  Shirley,  who 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  on  the 
death  of  General  Braddock,  was  so  dilatory 
in  his  operations  against  Niagara  and  Fort 
Frontignac,  that  in  a  general  council  of  war, 
convened  on  the  27th  of  September,  it  was 
resolved  to  defer  the  expedition  to  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Thus  ended  the  campaign  of 
1755  :  by  its  mismanaged  operations,  the 
whole  frontier  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Indians,  which  were  accompanied  by 
their  usual  acts  of  barbarity. 

The  colonists,  however,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  misfortunes  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, determined  to  renew  the  war.  Ex- 
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pcditious  were  planned  against  Du  Quesne, 
Niagara,  and  Crown  Point.  But  General 
Shirley,  having  heen  superseded  by  General 
Abercomby,  who  soon  gave  place  to  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  contest  for  priority  of 
rank  ensued  among  the  chiefs,  which  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  any  military  move- 
ment. 

While  these  differences  were  being  ad- 
justed, the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Break  au)  marched  with  5,000 
French,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  against  Os- 
wego, which  he  so  vigorously  assaulted,  that  it 
surrendered  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after 
he  had  appeared  before  it.  This  operation 
compelled  the  Anglo-American  army  to 
assume  the  defensive ;  and  the  three  intended 
expeditions  against  Du  Quesne,  Niagara, 
and  Crown  Point  were  consequently  aban- 
doned.   Thus  ended  the  second  campaign. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1757, 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  having  raised  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  Lord  Loudoun,  leaving  the 
posts  on  the  lake  strongly  garrisoned,  set 
sail  from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  5,000  British  regulars 
under  Viscount  Howe,  who  had  arrived  at 
Halifax.  Loudoun's  intention  was  to  attack 
Louisburg;  but  hearing,  on  his  arrival  at 
Halifax,  that  that  place  had  been  strongly 
reinforced  by  a  French  fleet  which  had 
sailed  from  Brest,  he  deferred  undertaking 
the  enterprise  till  the  next  year,  and  led  his 
forces  back  to  New  York. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  him- 


self of  the  absence  of  the  principal  force  of 
the  English,  advanced  with  an  army  of  9,000 
men,  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  urged  his  approaches  so  vigorously,  that 
within  six  days  after  investment  it  sur- 
rendered, though  garrisoned  by  3,000  men. 
By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  garrison 
was  to  be  allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and 
to  be  protected  against  the  Indians  until 
within  reach  of  Fort  Edward ;  but  the  neit 
morning,  a  large  number  of  Indians  baring 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  lines,  began  to 
plunder,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
they  fell  upon  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
massacred  them.    Their  appetite  for  carnage 
being  excited,  the  defenceless  troops  verc 
attacked  with  fiend-like  fury.  Montcalm 
was  in  vain  implored  to  provide  the  stipulated 
guard,  and  the  massacre  continued.  All  was 
horror  and  confusion;  on  every  side  tbc 
savages  butchered  and  scalped  their  defence- 
less victims.    Their  hideous  yells,  and  the 
frantic  shrieks  of  their  victims,  were  heard 
by  the  French  unmoved.    The  fury  of  the 
savages  was  permitted  to  rage  till  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  garrison  had  been  slain  or 
carried  captive  into  the  wilderness. 

Thus  ended  the  third  campaign;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  French,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Fort  William  Henry,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  lakes  Cham  plain  and 
George;  and,  by  the  destruction  of  Os- 
wego, they  had  acquired  the  dominion  of 
the  other  lakes  which  connect  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  thoae  of  the  Mb- 
sissippi. 


FOURTH  AMERICAN  CAMPAIGN — 


The  British  nation,  being  indignant  at  the 
folly  and  mismanagement  of  the  war,  William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  British 
ministry,  a  circular  letter,  dated  May,  1 757, 
was  sent  to  the  colonial  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire, 
commanding  a  levy  of  15,000  men  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Twelve 
thousand  regular  troops,  and  a  fleet,  were 
dispatched  from  England  to  co-operate  with 
them.  General  Abercromby  was  appointed 
commandcr-iu-chief;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
1758,  he  prepared  to  open  the  campaigu  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men. 

Three  points  of  attack  were  marked  out 
for  this  campaigu :  the  first  Louisburg;  the 
second,  Ticonderago  and  Crown  Point ;  and 
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the  third,  Fort  du  Quesne.  On  the  first-men- 
tioned expedition,  Admiral  Boacawen  sailed 
from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May,  with  i 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates,  bearing  an  army  of  14,000  men 
under  General  Amherst,  and  arrived  before 
Louisburg  on  the  2  nd  of  June.  The  garrison 
of  that  place  was  composed  of  above  3,000 
men,  under  the  Chevalier  du  Drucoutt 
The  harbour  being  secured  by  five  skip «' 
the  line,  one  50- gun  ship,  and  five  frigate* 
three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the  moata 
of  the  basin,  it  was  found  necessary  to  effect 
a  landing  at  some  distance  from  the  to*& 
This  being  accomplished,  and  the  artukfj 
and  stores  brought  on  shore,  General  \Tolfc 
was  detached  with  2,000  men  to  »eiM  » 
post  occupied  by  the  enemy  at  Lighthow 
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considerable  squadron  of  ships,  and  lay 
siege  to  Quebec ;  that  the  central  and  main 
army,  consisting  of  12,000  men,  under 
General  Amherst,  should  proceed  against 
Ticonderagu  and  Crown  Point,  and,  after 
the  reduction  of  these  forts,  should  cross  the 
Luke  Champlain,  and  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe's 
army  before  the  walls  of  Quebec ;  and  that 
a  third  army,  composed  principally  of  pro- 
:  vincials,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
|  friendly  Indians,  should,  under  General 
Prideaux,  advance  against  Niagara,  and, 
after  the  reduction  of  that  place,  embark 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  descend  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  against  Montreal. 

Early  in  the  winter,  General  Amherst 
commenced  preparations  for  bis  part  of  the 
enterprise ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  22  nd  of 
July  that  he  appeared  before  Ticonderago. 
As  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain 
had  prevented  France  from  sending  out  re- 
inforcements, none  of  the  posts  in  this 
quarter  were  able  to  withstand  so  strong  a 
force  as  that  of  Amherst's.  Ticonderago  was 
immediately  abandoned;  the  example  was 
followed  by  Crown  Point;  and  the  only 
mode  which  the  enemy  deemed  calculated 
to  preserve  their  Canadian  province,  was  by 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  English  army 
with  the  appearance  of  resistance  till  the 
season  of  operation  should  have  passed,  or 
till,  by  gradual  concentration  of  their  forces, 
they  should  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  an  effectual  stand.  They,  therefore, 
from  Crown  Point  retreated  to  Ile-aux- 
Noix,  where  Amherst  understood  they  had 
collected  about  4,000  men  and  a  fleet  of 
several  armed  vessels.  He  accordingly  made 
great  exertions  to  secure  a  naval  superiority ; 
but  on  account  of  a  succession  of  adverse 
storms  upon  the  lake,  he  was  not  able  to 
undertake  his  intended  operation ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  being  in  a  condition  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Wolfe  before  Quebec,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Crown 
Point. 

In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  against 
Niagara,  Prideaux  having  embarked  his 
army  on  Lake  Ontario  on  the  6th  of  July, 
landed  without  opposition  within  three 
miles  from  the  fort,  which  he  immediately 
invested.  While  directing  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  being  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cohorn,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  General  Johnson,  who  pushed  the  attack 
so  vigorously  against  the  fort,  that  the  be- 
siegers were  soon  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
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the  covered  way.  The  enemy,  fearful  of 
losing  a  post  which  was  the  key  to  their 
interior  empire  in  America,  collected  a  large 
body  of  regular  troops  from  the  neighbour- 
ing garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and 
Presque-Isle,  with  which,  and  a  body  of 
Indians,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Niagara.  Apprised  of  their 
intention  of  hazarding  a  battle,  Johnson 
ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  to  take  post  between 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress, 
placing  the  Indians  on  his  flank,  and  taking 
effectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines  and 
bridling  the  garrison.  About  nine  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  July  the  enemy  ap- 
peared, and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war- 
whoop  from  the  hostile  Indians  was  the 
signal  for  battle.  The  French  charged  with 
great  impetuosity,  but  were  received  with 
firmness,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  were 
completely  routed.  The  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  Niagara,  which  surrendered  next 
morning;  and  thus,  by  its  reduction,  the 
enemy's  communication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana  was  cut  off. 

Of  the  three  expeditions,  that  under 
General  Wolfe  against  Quebec  was  the 
most  important.  That  city,  which  was  so 
strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of 
America,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  town.  The  lower  town 
lies  between  the  river  and  a  bold  and  lofty  > 
eminence  which  runs  parallel  to  it  far  to 
the  southward.  At  the  top  of  this  eminence 
is  a  plain,  upon  which  the  upper  town  is 
situated.  Behind  this  town  lies  a  range  of 
hills,  rising  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  called  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.  The  French  army 
lay  strongly  intrenched  in  encampment  be- 
tween the  rivers  St.  Charles  and  Mont- 
morency, which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
a  little  below  the  town.  The  fleets  from 
England  destined  to  co-operate  in  this  expe- 
dition arrived  at  Halifax  in  May;  and  taking 
on  board  the  8,000  troops  under  General 
Wolfe  and  his  assistants  (Brigadier-generals 
Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murray),  sailed 
on  their  destination,  and  near  the  end  o. 
June  landed  the  whole  force  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec. 

The  necessary  works  for  the  security  of 
the  hospital  and  stores  having  been  cob* 
pleted  in  July,  the  British  forces  crossed  the 
north  channel  in  boats  and  encamped  on 
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the  Montmorency,  which  separated  them 
from  the  left  division  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
Having  remained  in  this  position  until 
batteries  were  erected  at  Point  Levi,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  dispo- 
sitions were  at  length  made  for  attackmg 
the  enemy's  intrenchmcnts,  in  order  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  resolved,  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  to  storm  a  redoubt  built  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  within  gunshot  of  the 
intrenchments.  The  French  abandoning 
the  redoubt,  thirteen  companies  of  grena- 
diers impetuously  rushing  on  against  the 
enemy's  intrenchments,  without  waiting  for 
the  debarkation  of  the  rest  of  the  forces, 
were  repulsed ;  and  being  thrown  into  dis- 
order, were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
abandoned  redoubt.  The  plau  of  attack 
being  thus  disconcerted,  orders  were  issued 
for  repassing  the  river  and  returning  to  the  I 
Isle  of  Orleans. 

Compelled  to  relinquish  the  attack  on 
that  side  without  being  able  to  bring  Mont- 1 
calm  to  an  engagement,  Wolfe  determined 
to  abandon  his  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
The  army  was  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  a  part  of  it  was  landed 
at  Point  Levi,  and  the  rest  higher  up  the 


river.  Montcalm  apprehending  from  this 
movement  that  the  invaders  might,  by  a 
distant  descent,  retrograde  on  Quebec,  de- 
tached M.  de  Bourgainville,  with  1,500  men, 
to  prevent  their  disembarkation. 

Baffled  and  harassed  in  his  previous 
measure,  Wolfe  determined  to  accomplish 
his  design  by  a  bold  and  desperate  effort. 
Having  reconnoitred  the  position,  he  re- 
solved on  the  attack,  by  lauding  the  troops 
within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  below 
the  town,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  that  they  might  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
which  on  that  side  was  but  weakly  fortified. 
Early  iu  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, Admiral  Hollow  ay,  pursuant  to  his 
instructions,  sailed  several  leagues  up  the 
river,  making  occasional  demonstrations  of 
a  design  to  land  troops,  while  strong  de- 
tachments of  forces  silently  fell  down  the 
river  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  a  point 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  city.  Though 
the  beach  was  shelving,  and  the  bank  high 
and  precipitous,  the  array  was  completely 
lauded  an  hour  before  dawn,  and  by  day- 
break was  marshalled  upon  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  ready  to  accept  battle  from  the 
gallant  foe  in  their  front. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM. 


As  soon  as  Montcalm  received  intelligence 
of  the  daring  attempt  of  his  opponent,  he 
hastened  to  prepare  for  battle.  Marching 
from  his  camp  at  Montmorency,  he  crossed 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  intention  of 
attacking  Wolfe  in  flank.  To  prevent  this 
design,  Brigadier  Townshend  was  detached 
with  the  regiment  of  Amherst  and  two 
battalions  of  royal  Americans,  and  by  form- 
ing his  force  en potence,  he  presented  a  double 
front  to  the  enemy.  Wolfe  at  the  same 
time  formed  his  order  of  battle.  His  little 
army  consisted  of  six  battalions  and  the 
Louisburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Monckton,  and 
the  left  by  Brigadier  Murray.  The  reserve 
consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in 
eight  divisions,  at  large  intervals.  The  dis- 
position for  battle  made  by  Montcalm  was 
equally  masterly.  The  English  right  and 
left  wings  were  composed  of  European  and 
colonial  troops.  The  centre  consisted  of  a 
column  formed  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars. 
The  French  army  was  advantageously  posted; 


being  screened  in  its  front  with  bushes 
and  thickets  lined  with  1,500  Indians  and 
Canadians.  These  men,  who  were  excel- 
lent marksmen,  began  the  battle  with  an 
irregular  galling  fire;  but  this  was  soon 
silcuced  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  English. 
About  nine  a.m.,  the  main  body  of  the  French 
advanced  impetuously  to  the  charge,  and 
the  battle  now  became  general.  Montcalm 
having  taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French 
army,  and  Wolfe  on  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  two  generals  were  opposed  to  each 
other  where  the  battle  raged  the  severest. 
The  English  line  reserved  its  fire  until  the 
French  were  within  forty  yards,  when,  by  a 
general  discharge,  they  made  terrible  havoc 
amoug  their  ranks.  The  battle  was  vigo- 
rously maintained  on  both  sides.  At  length 
Wolfe,  who  was  in  front  animating  his  bat- 
talions, being  wounded  in  the  wrist,  he 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and 
continued  to  encourage  his  men.  Soon 
after  he  was  pierced  by  a  musket-shot  in 
the  groin ;  but  concealing  his  wound,  he 
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wn3  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 1 
diers  in  a  charge  against  the  enemy,  when 

,  a  third  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast.  The 
command  now  devolved  on  Monckton, 
who,  receiving  a  ball  through  his  body, 
soon  yielded  the  command  to  Townshend. 
Montcalm  received  a  mortal  wound  about 
the  same  time;  and  General  Scnezergus, 
the  second  in  command,  also  fell.  The 
British  grenadiers  and  the  rest  of  the  line 
were  pressing  forward  to  the  charge;  the 
centre  of  the  French  army  was  broken  ;  and 
the  highland ers,  rushing  forward  with  their 
drawn  broadswords,  completed  the  confu- 
sion j  when  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
enemy  were  completely  driven  off  the  field. 
The  left  was  about  following  their  example, 

I  when  Bourgainville  appeared  in  the  rear 
with  the  1,500  men  who  had  been  detached 
to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  English ;  but 
two  battalions  having  been  sent  to  oppose 
him,  he  withdrew,  and  the  British  Mere  left 

:  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  On 
receiving  his  mortal  wound,  Wolfe  was 
carried  off  to  a  short  distance  in  the  rear, 
where,  roused  from  fainting  fits,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  by  the  cry  of,  "  They 
run  !  they  run  \"  he,  with  great  eagerness, 

j  inquired,  "  Who  run  ?"  and  being  told  the 
French,  and  that  they  were  defeated,  he 
added  iu  a  faltering  voice—"  Then  I  die 

1  contented  !"  and  immediately  expired.  The 
conduct  of  his  opponent,  Montcalm,  was 
equally  heroic.    Being  told  that  his  wound 

I  was  mortal — "  So  much  the  better,"  ex- 
claimed the  hero,  "  I  shall  not  then  have  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  Quebec and 
almost  instantly  expired.  The  loss  of  the 
English,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about 
600  men ;  that  of  the  French  much  greater : 
the  French  regular  force  had  been  almost 
annihilated.  Although  Quebec  was  still 
strongly  defended  by  its  fortifications  (as 

1  immediately  after  the  battle,  the  British 
fleet  sailed  to  attack  the  lower  town,  and 
General  Murray  with  the  land  forces  was 
about  to  assault  the  upper),  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent,  with  proposals  for  capitulation; 
which  were  accepted. 

But  the  fall  of  Quebec  did  not  produce 

\  the  immediate  submission  of  Canada.  The 
main  body  of  the  French  army,  which,  after 
the  battle  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  had 
retired  to  Montreal,  and  which  still  consisted 
of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  had  been  rein- 
forced by  6,000  Canadian  militia  and  a 
body  of  Indians.  With  these  forces,  M. 
de  Levi,  who  had  suoeeeded  to  the  chief 
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command,  resolved  to  attempt  the  recorerv 
of  Quebec,  which  he  hoped  to  carry  by  s 
coup-de-main  during  the  winter;  but,  on 
reconnoitring  the  place,  he  found  the  ont- 
posts  so  well  secured,  and  the  governor  so 
vigilant  and  active,  that  he  postponed  his 
enterprise  till  the  approaching  spring.  In 
April,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  8t.  La». 
rence  was  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of  trans- 
portation by  water,  his  artillery,  mih tan 
stores,  and  heavy  baggage  were  conveyed 
down  the  river  under  convoy  of  six  frigates; 
and  the  general,  after  a  march  of  ten  days, 
reached  Point-au-Trcrablc,  which  lies  witiin 
a  few  miles  of  Quebec.    Brigadier  Murray, 
the  govornor  of  that  place,  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  preserve  it ;  but  the  garrison 
had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetables 
and  fresh  provisions,  that  of  the  original 
complement  of  5,000  men,  only  3,000  srere 
fit  for  service.    Small,  however,  as  his  force 
was,  he  marched  out,  on  the  28th  of  Aprii, 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  were  posted 
at  Sillery,  near  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
The  enemy  received  his  impetuous  attack 
with  firmness ;  but  after  a  fierce  encounter, 
Murray,  finding  his  little  corps  outflanked, 
and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  br 
superior  numbers,  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  contest,  and  retired  into  Quebec,  hi 
this  fiercely  contested  battle,  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  near  1,000  men  ;  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  above  that  number.  The 
French  general  losing  no  time  in  improving 
his  advantage,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
battle  opened  trenches  before  the  city ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  May  that  he  could 
mount  his  batteries,  and  bring  his  guns  to 
bear  on  the  fortifications.   By  that  time  tie 
governor  had  completed  some  outworks,  and 
had  planted  such  a  number  of  artillery  <m 
the  ramparts  of  the  place,  that  his  force  was 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  as  in  a  mea- 
sure to  silence  their  batteries.    A  British 
fleet  opportunely  arriving  about  the  «une 
time,  the  French  immediately  raised  the 
siege  and  withdrew  to  Montreal.  There 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor-general 
of  Canada,  determined  to  make  his  last 
stand ;  and  for  that  purpose  called  in  all  his 
detachments,  and  collected  the  whole  force 
of  the  colony. 

The  English  were  resolved  on  the  otter 
annihilation  of  the  French  power  in  Cauaiin 
and  General  Amherst  prepared  to  ow- 
whelm  it  with  an  irresistible  force.  Forthi* 
I  purpose,  the  armies  assembled  at  Quebec. 
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i  from  lakes  Ontario  aud  Champlain,  were 
concentrated  before  Montreal.  The  French 
governor-general  deeming  resistance  fruit- 
less, prepared  terms  of  capitulation,  on  con- 
dition that  the  French  troops  were  trans- 
planted to  France,  and  that  the  Canadians 
should  retain  their  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges. By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  all  New 
France  was  ceded  to  the  English. 

The  progress  of  the  British  conquests — 
namely,  the  French  islands  of  Martinique, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vinceut,  the  Carib- 
bec  Islands,  and  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  the  Havannah,  the  key  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf, — which  threatened  all  the  remain- 
ing French  and  Spanish  colonial  posses- 
sions, was  arrested  by  preliminary  articles 
of  peace,  which,  towards  the  close  of  1702, 
were  interchanged  at  Fontainbleau  by  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  of 
the  following  year,  ratified  by  a  definitive 
treaty  signed  at  Paris.  By  that  treaty, 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  the  con- 
quests which  the  latter  had  made  in  North 
America. 

Thus  terminated  a  war  which  originated 
in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to 


[  surround  the  English  colonists,  and  confine  ' 
j  them  to  a  narrow  strip  of  couutry  along  the 
i  coast  of  the  Atlantic.     The  immediate 
advantage  the  English  colonies  derived  from 
the  successful  issue  of  the  contest  was  great : 
although,  for  a  short  period,  they  were 
subject  to  attack  from  the  Indian  tribes 
|  attached  to  the  French,  and  also  from  the 
j  Cherokees  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of 
the  English  possessions,  they  were  soon 
|  enabled  to  retaliate  their  cruelties  with 
!  severe  retribution,  and  to  procure  lasting 
I  repose.    But  the  indirect  results  were  far 
[  more  important,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
I  those  momentous  efforts  which  terminated 
I  in  the  loss  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
|  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
|  the  establishment  of  her  vassal  as  a  rival. 
The  colonists  had,  in  the  war  between  the 
parent  state  and  the  French,  become  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  European  warfare ;  while 
the  desire  of  revenge  by  France,  from  the 
loss  of  Canada  and  the  other  settlements 
in  the  New  World,  was  preparing  for  them 
a  powerful  friend  :  and  thus  the  anomalous 
exhibition  took  place  of  a  despotic  sove- 
reign exerting  all  his  power  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HOSTILITIES;  OR  THE  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  GREAT 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 


I  The  origin  of  the  civil  war  between  Great 
j  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  origi- 
I  natcd  in  a  fiscal  dispute — whether  the  parent 
I  state  had  the  right  of  compelling  her  depen- 
dencies to  contribute  to  the  general  taxation 
of  the  empire. 

In  consequence  of  the  succession  of  wars 
undertaken  to  resist  the  designs  of  the 
French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  for  universal  em- 
pire, the  maintenance  of  Maria  Theresa's  suc- 
cession to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany, 
and  the  recent  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  for  colonial  power  in  America, 
the  English  national  debt  now  amounted  to 
oue  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  ster- 
ling, for  which  an  interest  of  near  five  mil- 
lions were  annually  paid.  Among  the  plans 
devised  for  diminishing  this  load  of  debt,  a 
substantial  revenue  was  expected  from  the 
British  Transatlantic  colonics,  in  form  of 
taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the  parliament  of 
the  parent  state.  In  consequence  of  the  se- 
verity with  which  these  taxes  were  levied 
(the  trade  of  the  colonies  greatly  diminish- 
ing), the  colonists  first  began  to  remonstrate : 


and  when  their  appeals  were  disregarded, 
they  proceeded  to  agitate  the  question — 
whether  the  parliament  of  the  parent  state 
had  a  right  to  tax  unrepresented  communi- 
ties like  themselves?  To  compromise  the 
dispute,  the  revenue  or  stamp  act  of  1705 
was  repealed ;  but  to  satisfy  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  East  India  Company,  the  duty 
on  tea  was  exempted  from  repeal. 

The  colonists,  to  be  consistent  in  their 
denial  of  the  parent  state's  right  of  taxation, 
discontinued  the  importation  of  that  com- 
modity, the  merchants  finding  the  means  of 
supplying  their  country  with  it  by  smuggling 
from  places  to  which  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  did  not  extend.  The  expected 
tea  revenue  failing  from  the  diminished  ex- 
portation to  the  colonics,  and  above  seven- 
teen millions  of  pounds  of  tea  lying  in  the 
company's  warehouses,  for  which  a  market 
could  not  be  procured,  the  ministry,  unwil- 
ling to  lose  the  revenue  on  the  sale  of  the 
commodity,  and  the  company  its  commer- 
cial profits,  devised  a  measure  by  which 
ihev  supposed  both  would  be  secured. 
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The  East  India  Company  was,  by  law, 
authorised  to  export  their  tea  free  of  duty 
to  all  places  whatever.  By  this  regulation, 
tea,  though  loaded  with  an  exceptionable 
duty,  would  become  cheaper  to  the  colonies 
than  when  it  was  made  a  source  of  revenue ; 
for  the  duty  taken  off  it,  when  exported 
from  Great  Britain,  was  greater  than  that 
on  its  exportation  into  the  colonies.  Con- 
fident of  success  in  finding  a  market  for 
their  tea,  the  company  freighted  several 
ships  with  tea  for  the  different  colonies, 
and  appointed  agents  for  its  disposal.  This 
measure  united  several  interests  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  execution.  The  merchants  in 
England,  alarmed  at  the  loss  which  would 
accrue  to  them  from  the  exportation  and 
sale  of  the  company's  teas  going  through 
the  hands  of  consignees,  wrote  to  the  colo- 
nists urging  them  to  oppose  the  project. 
The  colonial  smugglers  were  also  opposed  to 
the  measure,  as  they  would  be  undersold  in 
the  market,  and  thus  lose  a  profitable  branch 
of  business. 

The  colonists  were  no  less  active.  The 
cry  of  endangered  liberty  resounded  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  capitals  of  the  different 
provinces,  and  combinations  were  formed 
and  resolutions  adopted  to  obstruct  the 
sale  of  the  tea  imported  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

As  the  time  approached  when  the  arrival 
of  the  tea  ships  might  he  expected,  measures 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  their 
cargoes.  The  tea  consignees  appointed  by 
the  East  India  Company  were,  in  several 
places  compelled  to  relinquish  their  ap- 
pointments. Those  who  indicated  an  in- 
tention of  not  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tion, were  stigmatised  as  unpatriotic,  and 
had  their  windows  broken.  To  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  commodity,  reports 
were  spread  that  it  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving 
and  poisoning  all  freeborn  Americans.  The 
pilots  on  the  river  Delaware  were  warned 
not  to  conduct  any  of  the  tea  ships  into  the 
harbour.  In  New  York,  popular  vengeance 
was  denounced  against  any  one  who  should 
contribute  to  forward  the  views  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  captains  of  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  tea  ships,  on  being 
apprised  of  these  measures,  prepared  to 
return  to  Great  Britain  without  having 
made  any  entry  at  the  custom-house. 

At  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  however, 
the  consignees  refused  compliance  with  the 
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requisition  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  gov- 
crnor  of  the  province,  on  the  collector  re- 
fusing to 'give  a  clearance  unless  the  tea 
vessels  were  discharged  of  dutiable  articles, 
ordered  Admiral  Montague  to  suffer  no 
vessels  to  pass  the  fortress  from  the  town, 
without  a  pass  signed  by  himself.  Thus 
the  people  of  Boston  had  no  option  but  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  or  to  destroy 
it.    They  adopted  the  latter  alternative. 
About  seventeen  persons,  dressed  as  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  repaired  to  the  tea  ships  at 
Griffin's  wharf,  broke  open  342  tca-chesti, 
and  discharged  their  contents  into  the  river. 
The  same  proceedings  were  adopted  in 
various  places.    Thus  the  people  of  Boston 
and  other  parts  had  incurred  the  sanction 
of  penal  laws.  In  the  preceding'year  (1772), 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  boarded 
and  burnt  the  Gaspee  schooner,  which  had 
been  very  actively  employed  in  preventing 
the  smuggling  of  tea.    The  universal  in- 
dignation  which  was  excited   in  Great 
Britain  by  this  act  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
was  soon  "followed  by  a  fit  of  legislative  ven- 
geance to  be  inflicted  on  that  town.  In  a 
rash  hour,  the  ministry  determined  to  com- 
pel the  refractory  Bostonians  to  submission; 
and  five  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
General  Gage,  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  ordered  to  Boston.   The  colonists 
being  convinced  that  the  mother  country 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
absolute  submission,  bound  themselves  by  a 
covenant  to  abstain  from  all  commerce  with 
her,  and  then  proceeded  to  form  a  general 
congress,  by  which  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  organised.    As  the  year 
1773  terminated  with  all  expectation  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  the  colonists  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  struggle.  They 
furnished  themselves  with  arms  aud  ammu- 
nition, trained  the  militia,  and  collected  and 
stored  provisions  in  different  places,  parti- 
cularly at  Concord,  situated  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boston.    Money  was  voted  to 
purchase  warlike  stores ;  and  minute-mt*, 
as  they  were  called  (from  the  conditions  of 
their  service,  which  was  to  turn  out  with 
musket  or  rifle  at  a  minute's  notice)  were 
enlisted.  Mills  were  erected  for  the  making 
of  gunpowder,  and  manufactories  established 
for  fire-arms :  cannon  and  field-pieces  had 
been  collected  at  Salem. 

In  the  beginning  of  1774,  hostilities  com- 
menced by  General  Gage  sending  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry  of  the  army,  under  Colowl 
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Smith,  to  destroy  the  military  stores  col- 
lected at  Concord.  While  the  men  were  on 
their  march,  their  ears  were  sainted  with 
the  firing  of  guns  and  the  ringing  of  bells — 
demonstrations  intended  by  the  colonists  as 
signals  of  alarm.  Colonel  Smith  detached 
six  companies  of  light  infantry  to  secure 
the  bridges.  As  the  detachment  approached 
Lexington,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Boston, 
it  was  fired  on  from  behind  a  wall  and  from 
the  houses  by  a  body  of  the  militia  of  the 
province.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  royal  troops  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  main  body.  But 
a  more  serious  encounter  took  place  on  the 
following  day  at  Lexington,  where  the  royal 
troops  were  worsted  with  the  loss  of  sixty- 
five  killed,  180  wounded,  and  twenty-eight 
prisoners;  while  that  of  the  provincials  was 
only  fifty  killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  and 
twenty-two  missing — a  disparity  occasioned 
by  the  former  being  assailed  in  their  march 
along  the  main  road  by  the  latter  crossing 
fields  and  fences,  and  acting  as  flanking 
parties  against  their  opponents.  War  now 
commenced  in  melancholy  earnest. 

As  the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the 
encounter  at  Lexington,  so  elated  was  it 
with   that   skirmish,   which  was  termed 
"  The  glorious  victory  of  Lexiugton,"  that 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  of  which  13,600 
were  to  be  furnished  by  its  own  province, 
was  immediately  voted  to  be  raised.  In 
consequence  of  this  vote,  recruiting  was 
beguu  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  provisional 
army,  consisting  of  20,000  men,  was  paraded 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.    General  Ward 
was  appointed  to  its  command,  and  money 
was  struck  for  its  maintenance.    For  the 
blockade  of  Boston,  the  army  was  placed 
in  cantonments,  forming  a  line  of  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  witU  its  left  leaning  on  the 
Mystic  river,  and  its  right  on  the  town  of 
Roxburgh ;  thus  cnclosiug  Boston  in  the 
centre.   The  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Cambridge.    This  force  was  soon  joined 
by  a  strong  detachment  from  Connecticut, 
under  General  Putnam.  As  a  martial  spirit 
had  pervaded  the  colonies,  all  arms,  ammu- 
nition, forts,  and  fortifications  which  could 
be  seized,  were  taken  possession  of.  Re- 
sistance being  resolved  on,  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  the  bench,  and  the  bar  laboured  to 
encourage  it;  and  coeval  with  the  resolu- 
tion for  organising  an  army,  a  day  (20th 
July)  of  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer  was  appointed.    For  this  purpose, 
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Rushworth's  account  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  parliament,  was  dili- 
gently rummaged  for  a  precedent. 

About  the  end  of  May,  large  reinforce- 
ments, under  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton,  arrived  from  England  at  Bos- 
ton. General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  pre- 
pared to  act  with  decision.  He  published 
a  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  (except 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock)  who 
should  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
colonists,  deeming  this  proclamation  a  pre- 
lude to  hostilities,  accordingly  made  prepara- 
tions. A  considerable  height,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bunkers-hill,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  make  the  possession  of  it  a  matter 
of  consequence  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties.  As  the  royal  generals  had  over- 
looked its  advantage,  the  provincial  com- 
manders therefore  ordered  1,000  men  to 
form  intrenchments  on  it.  By  some  mis- 
take, Breed's-hill,  situated  nearer  Boston, 
was  intrenched,  instead  of  Bunker's-hill. 
As  the  eminence  called  Breed's-hill  over- 
looked Boston,  General  Gage  detached 
Major-general  Howe  and  Brigadier-general 
Pigot,  with  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of 
grenadiers,  and  ten  of  light  infantry,  to 
drive  the  provincials  from  it.  When  these 
troops  had  lauded  at  Moreton's  Point,  they 
were  rciuforced  by  a  second  detachment ; 
thus  augmenting  the  royal  troops  to  the 
number  of  3,000  men.  In  the  meantime, 
the  provincials  had  pulled  up  some  adjoin- 
ing posts  and  rail  fences,  and  having  reset 
them  in  two  parallel  lines,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  filled  the  space  between 
with  hay  which  had  been  just  mowed,  and 
lay  on  the  adjacent  grouud. 

The  royal  troops  being  formed  in  two 
lines,  advanced  slowly,  to  give  their  artillery 
time  to  demolish  the  enemy's  works.  The 
colonists  reserved  their  fire  till  their  adver- 
saries were  within  ten  or  twelve  roods, 
when  they  threw  in  a  destructive  volley. 
The  stream  of  fire  from  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry was  so  incessant,  and  did  so  great 
execution,  that  the  royal  troops  gave  way 
in  several  parts  of  the  line.  Their  officers 
rallied  them,  and  forced  them  forward  at  the 
points  of  their  swords ;  but  tbey  returned 
to  the  attack  with  great  reluctance.  The 
colonists,  reserving  their  fire  till  their  adver- 
saries were  near,  again  put  them  to  flight. 
General  Howe  aud  his  officers  redoubled 
their  exertions,  and  again  bringing  the 
troops  back,  forced  them  on  to  the  at- 
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!  tack  with  fixed  bayonets.    By  this  time 
the  powder  of  the  colonists  began  to  fail 
them,  so  that  they  could  not  keep  up  a 
sufficient  fire;    and,  at  the   same  time, 
;  the  royal  troops  bringing  some  cannon  to 
1  bear,  so  raked  the  inside  of  the  breast- 
|  work  from  end  to  end,  that  the  redoubt 
I  was  untenable.    The  engagement  was  still 
kept  up  with  great  resolution  ;  but  at  length 
the  colonial  troops  were  so  galled  with  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  field  artillery,  the  bat- 
teries, and  the  ships,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.    The  loss  of  the  royal 
'  army,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to 
1,054,    among    whom    were  eighty-nine 
officers :    that  of  the  colonists  was,  in 
killed,  139;  and  in  wounded,  314;  with 
five  pieces  of  cannon.    After  the  battle,  the 
I  royal  troops   advanced    to  BunkerVhill, 
where  they  threw  up  works  for  their  se- 
curity ;  and  the  provincials  did  the  same  on 
Prospect-hill,  in  front  of  them. 

The  action  at  Breed's- hill,  or  Bunker's- 
hill,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called,  pro- 
.  duced  important  consequences.  It  imparted 
confidence  to  the  colonists,  and  taught  them 
to  rely  on  their  exertions. 

In  the  second  congress,  assembled  10th 
May,  1775, a  united  military  opposition  to  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain  being  resolved  on, 
George  Washington,  who  for  three  years 
after  the  defeat  of  Braddock  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Virginia, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians from  the  Ohio,  was  now  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to 
be  raised,  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies ;  and 
four  major-generals,  one  adjutant-general 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  eight  briga- 
dier-generals, were  appointed  in  subordina- 
tion to  him.    These  officers  were  Major- 
l  generals  Ward,  Lee,  Schuyler,  and  Putnam  ; 
j  Adjutant- general  Gates ;   and  Brigadier- 
generals  Pomcroy,  Montgomery,  Wooster, 
Heath,   Spencer,  Thomas,   Sullivan,  and 
Greene.  The  continental  army,  placed  under 
the   command    of    General  Washington, 
amounted  to  14,500  men,  and  was  distributed 
into  three  divisions :  the  right  wing  under 
i  General  Ward,  at  Roxburgh  ;  the  left  under 
j  General  Lee,  at  Prospect -hill  ;   and  the 
|  centre  under  General  Washington,  at  Cam- 
|  bridge.    Armed  vessels  were  also  fitted  out 
I  to  cruise  on  the  American  coast,  for  the 
I  purpose  of  intercepting  warlike  stores  and 
supplies  designed  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
army.    In  a  short  time  the  Lee  privateer 
captured  an  ordnance  ship  laden  with  can- 
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non,  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  store*; 
and  very  soon  afterwards,  several  store 1 
ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  colonisti. 
Tho  congress  was  so  pleased  with  its 
naval  success,  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  five  vessels  of  32  guns,  five  of  28  guni, 
and  three  of  24  guns,  were  ordered  to  be 
built 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  battle  of 
BunkerVhill,  the  congress  convened  st  Phi- 
ladelphia, flushed  with  "  the  glorious  vic- 
tory at  Lexington/'  entertained  the  idea  of 
seizing  Canada ;  and  as  the  possession  of 
Ticonderago   (situated  on   a  promontory 
formed  at  the  junction  of  lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  and  the  key  of  all  communica- 
tion  between  New  York  and  Canada)  was  of 
consequence  to  their  success,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  that  fort  should  be  reduced.  But 
before  the  congress  had  fixed  on  the  plan  of 
operations,  one  Elthnm  Allen,  with  a  band  of 
adventurers,  had  obtained  possession  of  it,  at 
well  as  Crown  Point,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  Lake  Champlain.  Ticondersgo, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  only  forty  men, 
he  obtained  possession  of  by  stratagem ;  and 
of  Crown  Point  from  its  having  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  garrison.    The  obstacles  to  the 
advance  into  Canada  having  been  thui 
removed,  the  congress  dispatched  Generals 
Schuyler  and    Montgomery,   with  3,000 
men,  to  Crown  Point,  to  proceed  on  the 
projected  conquest.    Schuyler  falling  sick, 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomery, 
who  immediately  laid  siege  to  Fort  St. 
John,  the  only  place  of  arms  which  covered 
Montreal.     Arnold   was  also  dispatched 
from  the  camp  at  Cambridge  with  1,200 
men,  on  the  mission  of  conquering  and 
revolutionising  Canada. 

Montgomery,  advancing  from  Ticonde- 
rago, effected  a  landing  at  St.  John's,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  place ;  which  the  governor 
of  the  province  not  being  able  to  raise,  the 
fort  surrendered.  By  this  success,  the 
Americans  became  possessed  of  about  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  800  stand  of  arms,  in 
addition  to  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and 
much  military  stores  taken  at  Ticonderago. 

After  the  reduction  of  St.  John's,  Mont- 
gomery marched  against  Montreal.  The 
few  royal  forces  forming  the  garrison,  un- 
able to  withstand  the  assault,  repaired  for 
safety  on  board  their  shipping,  in  hopes  of 
escaping  down  the  river;  but  were  inter- 
cepted. By  this  capture,  the  colonics 
became  possessed  of  eleven  vessels  laden 
with  ammunition,  intrenching  took,  mili- 
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tan'  stores,  and  provisions.  As  soon  as 
Montreal  had  been  evacuated  by  the  royal 
forces,  the  inhabitants  gave  up  the  town  to 
the  colonists.  Leaving  some  troops  in  the 
place,  Montgomery  advanced  against  Que- 
bec ;  but  the  insubordination  of  his  men, 
whose  period  of  service  was  on  the  eve  of 
expiring,  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the 
undertaking  and  return  to  Montreal. 

About  the  time  that  Montgomery  had 
begun  his  invasion  of  Canada,  Colonel 
Arnold,  with  his  detachment  from  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  ascended  the 
river  Kennebec,  and  descended  by  the 
Chaudiere  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  and 
at  length,  after  an  arduous  and  a  toilsome 
march  for  thirty-two  days,  through  a  wilder- 
ness covered  with  swamps,  forests,  and 
savannas,  reached,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
I  Poiut  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  and  effected  a 
junction  at  Point-aux-Tremble  with  Mont- 
gomery ;  but  the  disasters  which  had  oc- 
curred in  both  detachments  had  been  so 
severe,  that  when  the  junction  was  formed, 
the  serviceable  force  did  not  amount  to  1,200 
men.  Arnold  had  reached  his  position  first ; 
but,  after  parading  some  days  on  the  heights 
of  Quebec,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  promised  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  him. 

A  union  having  been  completed  be- 
tween Montgomery  and  Arnold,  the  siege 
of  Quebec  was  undertaken.  In  a  few  days, 
a  6-gun  battery  was  opened  at  the  dis- 
tance of  700  yards  from  the  walls.  But 
little  progress  bad  been  made  in  the  siege 
before  the  extremity  of  winter  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  as  the  period  of  service  for 
which  the  colonial  troops  had  been  enlisted 
was  about  to  expire,  Montgomery  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

Having  divided  his  little  force  of  800 
men  into  four  detachments,  he  ordered  two 
feints  to  be  made  against  the  upper  town  ; 
reserving  to  himself  and  Colonel  Arnold 
the  two  principal  attacks  against  the  lower 
town.  At  five  o'elock  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  December,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  the  gallant 
band  advanced  to  the  assault.  Montgomery 
having  reached  his  point  of  attack,  passed 
the  first  barrier,  and  was  about  attacking 
the  second,  when  he  was  killed.  This  so 
dispirited  his  men,  that  Colonel  Campbell, 
on  whom  the  command  devolved,  drew  them 
off.    In  the  meantime  Colonel  Arnold,  at 


the  head  of  3f>0  men,  passed  through  St. 
lloques,  and  had  approached  near  a  2-guu 
battery  without  being  discovered.  This  he 
attacked,  and  though  it  was  well  defended, 
carried;  but  having  received  a  severe  wound, 
he  was  removed.  His  party,  nevertheless, 
continued  the  assault ;  and  pushing  on,  niHde 
themselves  masters  of  a  second  barrier.  But 
after  three  hours'  desperate  conflict,  finding 
themselves  hemmed  in,  those  brave  men 
were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  100  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  300  prisoners.  Thus  Quebec 
was  relieved  from  all  apprehension  for  its 
safety ;  but  notwithstanding  his  repulse, 
Arnold  encamped  within  three  miles. of  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies of  the  garrison  ;  and  being  at  length 
reduced  to  great  straits,  he  abandoned  his 
position  and  retreated  towards  Crown  Poiut. 

The  repulse  of  the  colonists  from  Que- 
bec did  not  discourage  them  in  their  de- 
signs on  Canada.  Fresh  reinforcements  were 
expedited  for  the  purpose,  and  General  Gates 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  But  as 
the  royal  troops  under  General  Tarleton 
had  already  reached  St.  John's,  in  their 
pursuit  of  that  army  which  had  lately  excited 
so  much  terror  iu  Canada,  the  colonists 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
preparing  to  repel  an  invasion  of  their  own 
provinces. 

As  the  forts  of  Ticonderago  and  Crown 
Point  arc  situated  on  the  confines  of  lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  which  stretch  almost 
from  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  their  possession  was  of  primary 
importance  in  a  contention  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  they 
afforded  an  eligible  stand  for  its  annoyance 
or  defence.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
General  Gates  was  posted  with  an  army  at 
Ticonderago ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels, 
fitted  out  at  Skenesborough,  was  stationed, 
under  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  Split  Kock  in 
Lake  Champlain. 

The  royal  forces  had,  as  just  observed, 
urged  the  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  colonists  as 
far  as  St.  John's;  but  as  the  appearance  of 
the  American  flotilla  was  likely  to  impede 
their  advance,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
naval  force  on  the  lakes.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  a  fleet  was  equipped  from  materials 
of  vessels  brought  from  England,  it  was 
in  motion,  and  proceeded  to  face  the 
American  naval  force.  Alter  a  short  con- 
test, night  coming  on,  the  American  vessels 
escaped  during  the  darkness ;  but  being  dis- 
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covered  next  morning  near  Crown  Point, 
a  smart  action  ensued,  which  was  well 
sustained  by  both  sides  for  about  two  hours. 
Some  of  the  American  vessels  which  were 
ahead  escaped  to  Ticonderago.  Two  galleys 
and  five  gondolas  remained,  and  resisted  an 
unequal  force  with  a  spirit  approaching  to 
desperation.  At  length  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  on  board  of  which  he  was,  and  five 
gondolas,  on  shore;  and,  having  landed 
their  crews,  blew  them  up.  The  American 
naval  force  being  thus  nearly  destroyed,  the 
British  had  undisputed  possession  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  general 
termination  of  the  royal  government  in  the 
colonies;  the  governors  voluntarily  abdi- 
cating their  posts,  and  retiring  on  board 
ships  of  war.  The  royal  government  still 
existed  in  name ;  but  the  real  power  which 
the  colonists  obeyed  was  exercised  in  the 
respective  provinces  by  a  provincial  congress, 
a  council  of  safety,  and  subordinate  com- 
mittees. 

During  these  operations,  the  royal  troops 
under  General  Gage,  in  Boston,  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  inconveniences  of  a  blockade. 
As  the  troops  in  Washington's  camp,  and 
the  reinforcements  that  he  expected  and 
which  were  daily  coming  in,  would  amount 
to  17,000  men,  aud  several  advances  having 
been  made  on  the  besieged,  the  American 
general  made  preparations  for  the  assault 
of  the  town.  A  heavy  bombardment  was 
accordingly  opened  on  it,  during  which  2,000 
men  were  dispatched  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  heights,  in  order  to  enable  Wash- 
ington to  attack  the  towu.  To  conceal  his 
design,  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  gar- 
rison from  the  formation  of  the  works  on  the 
heights,  the  town  was  bombarded  for  three 
successive  days ;  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  the  intention  of  Washington  to  force 
bis  way  into  Boston  at  the  head  of  4,000 
men,  who  were  to  have  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cambridge  river.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  night  a  violent  storm  so 
damaged  the  works,  that  the  design  was 
suspeuded.  In  the  meantime  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  out  by  the  minute-men,  intimating 
that  Howe  had  declared  he  would  not  destroy 
the  place  if  no  interruption  was  offered 
during  the  evacuation.  A  few  davs  after 
(on  March  17th,  1776),  the  British"  troops, 
amounting  to  7,000  men,  evacuated  the 
town,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  for 
Halifax.  The  boats  employed  in  the  em- 
barkation had  scarcely  received  the  last  of 
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the  garrison,  when  Washington  and  bis 
army  marched  into  Boston.  The  evacuation 
of  the  place  had  been  previously  determined 
on  by  the  British  ministry,  with  the  vie* 
of  selecting  a  more  central  position  for 
their  operations ;  but  the  American  works 
at  Roxburgh  no  doubt  expedited  its  exe- 
cution. By  the  evacuation,  250  cannon, 
25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides  other 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  colonist*. 
Also,  by  Howe's  neglect  to  station  vessels, 
the  Hope,  laden  with  1,500  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  other  muniments  of  war,  and 
transports  with  700  men  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  became  the  prize  of  the  colonists. 

But  now  a  reverse  of  fortune  was  to  at- 
tend the  colonial  cause.  Defeats  and  re- 
treats were  almost  uninterruptedly  to  be 
their  lot ;  but  iu  the  midst  of  these  trying 
difficulties,  the  high  moral  energy  and  com- 
manding talents  of  Washington  were  con- 
spicuous. He  ably  concealed  the  deficiency 
of  his  forces,  and  confined  his  operations 
to  a  war  of  posts,  marches,  and  surprises; 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful. 

At  this  period  of  the  contest,  the  colonists 
were  declared  out  of  the  royal  protection; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  mal- 
contents, a  powerful  force,  to  which  wis 
added  10,000  mercenary  Hessians,  was 
dispatched  from  England.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  open  the  campaign  by  an  attack 
on  New  York  ;  and  for  that  purpose  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  and  his  brother,  General  Sir 
William  Howe,  were  appoiuted  to  the  com- 
mand. In  addition  to  their  military  powers, 
they  were  constituted  commissioners  for  re- 
storing peace  to  the  colonies.  New  York 
was  selected  for  three  reasons : — 1st,  that  its 
central  situation  and  contiguity  to  the  occsn 
enabled  its  possessors  to  transfer  their  opera- 
tions to  any  part  of  the  sea-coast ;  2ndk, 
that  its  possession  was  easily  maintainable; 
for,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  it 
was  defensible  by  a  small  number  of  ships; 
and,  3rdly,  that  the  Hudson  river  being  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  the  largest  size  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  severing  the  eastern  from  the  southern 
states,  and  of  almost  preventing  any  com- 
munication between  them. 

Experience  having  taught  the  colonists 
the  difficulty  of  attacking  an  enemy  after 
he  had  effected  a  lodgment,  Washington, 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  British  gen- 
eral's intention,  marched  from  Boston  to 
New  York ;  and  iu  order  to  habituate  his 
new  levies  to  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and 
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1    gain  time  for  raising  a  permanent  army, 

,  |  he  determined  in  his  future  operations  to 
:  adopt  a  war  of  posts.    With  that  view  he 
erected  batteries,  built  redoubts,  &c,  about 

;  I  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  and  the  heights 
of  Haerlem.  Slight  as  these  defences  were, 
the  had  nearly  come  to  a  close  be- 

fore they  were  so  far  reduced  as  to  enable 
the  royal  army  safely  to  penetrate  into  the 

I    adjacent  country. 

The  royal  army,  under  Howe,  from 
|  Halifax,  having  on  the  8th  of  June  effected 
i  a  landing  on  Long  Island,  between  the 
towns  of  Utrecht  and  Oravesande,  advanced 
against  the  colonial  army  under  Sullivan. 
In  the  action  which  ensued  on  the  27th 
of  August,  in  consequence  of  defeat  and 
loss — viz.,  1,000  prisoners,  and  1,500  killed 
and  wounded,  and  of  the  desertion  of  large 
numbers  of  the  levies  to  their  homes, — 
Washington  ordered  the  public  stores  to  be 
removed  to  Dobb's  Ferry,  about  twenty-six 
miles  from  New  York ;  and  leaving  4,500 
men  for  the  defence  of  that  city,  conveyed 
the  remaining  12,000  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  New  York  Island,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  supporting  New  York  or  Kingsbridge, 
according  as  exigencies  might  require. 

General  Howe  having  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  began  to  laud  his  forces  on 
New  York  Island,  between  Kepj/s  Bay  and 
Turtle  Bay.  After  a  few  inconsiderable 
encounters,  in  which  the  colonists  were 
routed,  Washington  determined  to  evacuate 
New  York.  On  his  retreat,  a  British  brigade 
immediately  marched  into  the  city.  Howe 
having  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
prepared  to  put  into  execution  a  plan  for 
cutting  off  Washington's  communication 
with  the  eastern  states,  and  enclosing  him 
so  as  to  force  on  a  general  engagement. 
With  this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the 
royal  army  landed  on  Throg's  Neck,  in  Win- 
chester county.  They  then  advanced  to 
New  Rocbelle,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains ; 
where  Washington,  after  his  retreat  from 
New  York,  had  taken  post  behind  intrench- 
ments.  An  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
colonists  having  sustained  considerable  loss, 
Washington  crossed  the  North  River,  and 
took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lee. 

Howe  now  determined  on  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  only  post  which 
the  colonists  then  held  in  New  York  Island ; 
which,  after  four  assaults,  surrendered.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  1,200  men;  that 
of  the  colonists  was  much  severer,  besides 


the  loss  of  2,700  prisoners.  Shortly  after 
the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  on  the  3rd  of  May  of  this 
year  landed  with  seven  regiments  on  the 
coast  of  the  Carol  inas,  took  possession  of 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  Jersey  shore. 

The  surrender  of  Washington  and  Lee 
forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the  American 
army  by  the  departure  of  those  whose  term 
of  service  had  expired,  left  no  other  expe- 
dient to  Washington  than  retreat.  As  he  1 
retired  successfully  to  Newark,  Brunswick, 
Princetown,  Trenton,  and  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  side  of  the  Delaware,  he  was  so 
closely  and  rapidly  pursued  by  Cornwallis, 
that  the  rear  of  one  array,  while  demolish- 
ing bridges,  was  often  within  sight  and  shot 
of  the  other  while  reconstructing  them.  By 
the  advance  of  the  royal  army  into  New 
Jersey,  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia 
became  the  seat  of  war. 

The  American  general  now  prepared  for 
putting  his  war  of  posts  and  surprises  into 
execution.  On  the  evening  of  Christmas- 
day  he  recrossed  the  Delaware  in  three 
divisions,  and  pushed  them  forward  so 
promptly  on  Trenton,  that  they  arrived  at 
the  enemy's  advanced  posts  within  three 
minutes  of  each  other.  The  outposts  of  the 
Hessian  troops  at  that  town  fell  back  so  con- 
fusedly, that  their  main  body,  consisting  of 
twenty-three  officers  and  886  privates,  being 
hard  pressed,  laid  down  their  arms.  Again, 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  1777,  he  surprised 
the  1 7th,  40th,  and  55th  regiments  of  British 
infautry,  and  three  troops  of  light  dragoons, 
in  Princetown,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  sixty  killed,  a  i 
large  number  wounded,  and  300  prisoners. 

This  stage  of  the  contest  is  memorable 
for  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  The  motion  for 
declaring  that  freedom  and  independence 
was  made  in  congress  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia June  7th,  1776,  and  the  act  of 
declaration  passed  on  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing July.  Georgia  having  sent  in  its  ad- 
hesion, the  style  of  "  The  Thirteen  United 
Colonies"  was  assumed.  For  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  assistance,  they  dispatched 
envoys  to  Paris,  Madrid,  Naples,  the 
Hague,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Hitherto  the 
colonists  had  been  regulated  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  by  the  force  of 
ancient  habits,  and  by  laws  under  the  style 
of  recommendations :  and  though  the  recital 
of  the  kingly  office  was  dropped  in  their 
law  proceedings,  the  ancient  forms  and 
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names  were  retained  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  subordinate  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  experience  of  two  campaigns  de- 
monstrated the  impolicy  of  trusting  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  to  militia,  or  to  levies 
raised  only  for  a  few  months.  Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  independence,  the  authority  of 
congress  was  therefore  obtained  for  raising 
an  army  which  would  be  more  permanent 
than  the  temporary  levies  which  had  hitherto 
been  brought  into  the  field.  The  proposal  of 
the  alternative  of  enlisting  either  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war,  was  now  adopted. 
Those  who  engaged  for  permaneut  service 
were  provided  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land, 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  bounty.  But 
though  in  the  course  of  the  year  1776,  con- 1 
gress  had  ordered  104  battalions  to  be 
raised,  the  business  of  recruiting  made  so 
little  progress,  that  when  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  campaign  of 
1777,  had  quitted  his  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown,  and  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  Middlebrook,  his  army  amounted  to  only 
7,272  men. 
At  the  time  of  Washington's  movements, 
I  General  Howe  advanced  from  his  winter 
!  quarters  at  Brunswick,  and  crossing  over  to 
the  Jerseys,  he  left  no  manoeuvre  untried  to 
I  provoke  tbe  American  general  to  an  engage- 
!  meat;  which  being  unable  to  accomplish, 
1  he  relinquished  his  position  in  front  of  the 
American  army,  and  retired  to  Amboy,  as  if 
to  pass  the  bridge  which  he  had  thrown 
over  the  narrow  channel  to  Staten  Island. 
The  feint  retreat  of  the  royal  forces  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
colonial  army,  amounting  to  3,000  men, 
under  Maxwell  and  Sterling;  and  Washing- 
ton advanced  from  Middlebrook  to  Quibble- 
town,  to  be  near  at  hand  for  its  support. 
Tbe  British  general,  dispatching  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  to  take  a  circuit  and  secure  some 
mountain  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Washington,  should  he  resume  his 
strong  line  of  heights  along  Middlebrook, 
to  accept  battle,  immediately  advanced  from 
Amboy,  hoping  to  bring  on  a  general  en- 
gagement on  equal  ground ;  but  Washington 
falling  back,  and  taking  up  an  advantageous 
position,  Howe,  perceiving  the  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  deeming 
the  passage  of  the  Delaware  too  hazardous 
while  the  country  was  in  arms  and  Wash- 
ington in  bis  rear,  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  campaign  by  another  route,  and 
accordingly  passed  over  to  Staten  Island. 
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During  these  movements,  the  designs  oi 
Howe  were  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  conjecturing 
his  determinate  object ;  and  Washington's 
embarrassment  on  this  account  was  increased 
by  intelligence  that  General  Burgoyne  w  as 
advancing  in  great  force  from  Canada  to- 
wards New  York.  Succeeding  advices  fa- 
vouring the  idea  that  a  junctiou  of  the  two 
royal  armies  was  intended  near  Albany, 
Washington  detached  a  brigade  to  reinforce 
the  northern  division  of  the  colonial  forces  ; 
while  he  and  the  main  body  of  his  army 
remained  encamped  near  the  Clure.  At 
lcugfh  Howe,  with  10,000  men,  on  the  25th 
of  August  set  sail  from  Sandy  Hook,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  September  landed  at  the 
eastern  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  tbe 
8th  of  September  he  moved  forward  towards 
Philadelphia,  aud  on  the  10th  came  in 
sight  of  the  American  army,  which  was 
strongly  posted  on  the  high  ground  near 
Chadd's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine  Creek, 
with  the  intention  of  disputing  his  passage, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Philadel- 
phia.   A  general  action  therefore  ensued. 

The  royal  army  advanced  at  daybreak 
on  the  11th  of  September,  in  two  co- 
lumns, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Kniphausen  aud  Lord  Cornwallis. 
Kuiphausen's  column  advanced  by  the 
direct  road  to  Chadd's  Ford,  and  made 
a  feint  of  passing  it,  in  front  of  the  main 
body  of  the  colonial  army.  Simultaneously 
Coruwallis's  column  moved  forward  ou  the 
west  side  of  the  Brandywine  to  its  fork,  and 
crossing  both  ita  branches,  marched  down 
on  its  east  side,  with  the  view  of  turning 
Washington's  right  wing.  No  sooner  had 
Cornwallis  commenced  his  attack,  than 
Kniphausen  crossed  the  ford,  and  vigorously 
assaulted  the  troops  posted  there  for  its 
defence.  After  a  severe  conflict  the  colo- 
nists were  put  to  night,  aud  precipitately 
retreated  to  Chester.  The  killed  aud 
wounded  in  the  royal  army  amounted  to 
500 ;  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  more 
than  double  that  number,  among  whom 
were  400  prisoners.  The  American  general 
was  still  desirouB  to  risk  another  battle  to 
save  the  city.  Halting  with  that  intention, 
the  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  battle  array- 
on  the  Lancaster-road ;  but  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  which  lasted  during  a  day  and  night, 
thwarting  their  design,  Washington,  ou  the 
lollowiug  morning,  drew  off  his  army,  as  its 
ammunition  had  been  rendered 
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able  by  the  wet.  The  American  general  now 
relinquishing  his  intention  of  defending  the 
line  of  the  Schuylkill  and  covering  Phila- 
delphia, fell  back  to  Warwick  Furnace,  and 
left  the  road  open  to  that  city.  On  the 
22nd  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  taking 
post  at  the  village  of  German  Town ;  and 
on  the  following  day  he  dispatched  Corn- 
wnllis,  with  a  considerable  detachment,  to 
take  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  Philadelphia, 
the  British,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
free  communication  between  their  army  and 
shipping,  prepared  to  open  the  passage  of 
the  Delaware,  which  was  impeded  by  formi- 
dable obstructions. 

Besides  providing  on  the  water  side  for 
the  protection  of  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
structing floating  batteries,  fire-ships,  and 
rafts,  the  colonists  had  erected  a  fort  and 
battery  on  Mud  Island,  which  was  situated 
j  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  seven 
miles  below  Philadelphia;  and  opposite  to 
that  fort  a  battery  was  placed  on  the  height 
'  called  Red  Bank.    Two  ranges  of  chevaux- 
de-fri$e,  consisting  of  strong  wooden  piers 
fixed  in  a  line  of  frames,  with  large  project- 
ing points  of  iron,  were  sunk  in  the  channel, 
about  800  yards  from  Mud  Island.  The 
i  only  open  passage  left  was  between  two  piers 
lying  close  to  the  fort  on  Mud  Island ;  and 
that  was  secured  by  a  stroug  boom,  and 
could  not  be  approached  but  by  a  direct 
line  to  the  battery.    Another  fortification 
was  erected  upon  a  high  bank  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  called  Billingsport ;  and  opposite  to  it 
another  range  of  chevaux-de-frise  was  de- 
posited, leaving  only  a  narrow  and  shoal 
channel  on  one  side  of  it. 

The  British  now  strained  every  nerve  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  river.  For  that 
purpose,  Lord  Howe  had  taken  the  most 
effectual  means  for  conducting  the  fleet  and 
transports  round  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  Delaware,  and  drew  them  up  on  the 
Pcnnsylvanian  shore,  from  Beedy  Islaud  to 
Newcastle. 

Early  in  October,  a  detachment  from  the 
British  army  crossed  the  Delaware,  with 
the  view  of  dislodging  the  colonists  from 
Billingsport.    On  its  approach,  the  place 
was  evacuated.    As  the  season  advanced, 
more  vigorous  measures  were  concerted. 
Batteries  were  erected  on  the  Pennsylvanian 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  the 
fort  on  Mud  Island ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Count  Dunlop,  with  2,000  men,  crossing 
into  New  Jersey,  marched  down  the  eastern 


side  of  the  Dels  ware  to  attack  the  redoubt 
at  Bed  Bauk,  garrisoned  by  1,400  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Greene;  but 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  An  attack  was  made 
about  the  same  time  on  the  fort  on  Mud 
Island,  by  men-of-war  and  frigates  j  but  it 
w us  equally  as  unsuccessful  as  the  assault  had 
been.  The  Augusta,  of  64  guns,  and  tho 
Merlin,  two  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  it, 
grounded;  the  first  of  which  was  fired  and 
blown  up ;  the  latter  was  abandoned. 

Undiscouraged  by  these  failures,  it  was 
now  resolved  to  effect  a  passage  between 
the  island  and  the  Pennsylvanian  shore,  by 
deepening  the  current  of  water  which  had 
been  diverted  by  the  chevaux-de-frite  from 
the  Delaware  stream  into  a  new  chanuel. 
Through  the  passage  thus  made,  the  Vigi- 
lant, cut  down  so  as  to  draw  but  little 
water,  and  mounted  with  24-pouiiders,  made 
her  way  to  a  position  from  which  she  could 
enfilade  the  works  on  Mud  Island.  A 
vigorous  cannonade  was  then  opened  at  the 
end  of  September.  After  a  gallant  defence 
continued  till  the  11th  of  November,  the 
fort  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  garrison 
evacuated  it  in  the  night,  and  retreated  to 
Red  Bank.  In  the  course  of  the  third  day 
after  the  evacuation  of  Mud  Island,  the 
garrison  of  Red  Bank  withdrew  on  the 
approach  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a  large 
force  for  its  reduction.  Thus  the  royal 
army  obtained  a  free  communication  for  its 
shipping,  and  was  ready  for  new  enterprises. 

While  the  royal  forces  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  preparations  fur  reducing  the  forts 
and  removing  the  obstructions  in  the  Dela- 
ware, Washington,  who  was  encamped  at 
Skippack  Creek,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  German  Town,  determined  to  attempt 
a  surprise  of  the  British  on  the  Chesnut-hill 
road,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  main  body.  Accordingly, 
at  the  dawn  of  the  3rd  of  October,  an 
attack  was  made  in  four  different  direc- 
tions ;  but  after  a  severe  conflict,  the  colo- 
nists were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1,200 
men,  among  whom  were  400  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  royal  army,  including  the 
wounded  aud  prisoners,  was  about  500. 

After  this  event,  Sir  William  Howe,  who 
loved  his  ease  and  good  living,  prepared  to 
go  into  winter  quarters ;  and  accordingly 
located  himself  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
received  the  disheartening  intelligence  that 
Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  had  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war. 
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Washington  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  4,000  men  from  the  victorious 
army  of  the  north,  advanced  from  Skippack 
Creek  (whither  lie  had  retired  after  the  affair 
of  German  Town)  to  Whitemarsh,  only  four- 
teen miles  from  Howe's  winter  quarters  at 
Philadelphia.  Howe,  compelled  to  bestir 
himself,  marched  from  Philadelphia,  and 
took  post  upon  Chesnut-hill,  in  front  of 
Washingtou.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
December,  Cornwallis  attacked  a  strong 
body  of  the  colonists  posted  on  the  crest  of 
Edgehill ;  but  Washington  declining  to  risk 
a  battle  in  the  open  country,  Howe,  on  the  [ 
8th,  withdrew  to  Philadelphia;  and  as  the 
winter  had  set  in  with  great  severity,  Wash- 
ington took  up  his  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
put  his  army  into  fortified  hutted  canton- 
ments. He  adopted  this  position  as  being 
calculated  to  give  the  most  extensive 
security  to  the  country  from  the  ravages  of 
the  royal  army.  Thus  ended  the  campaign 
of  1777  in  the  south. 

While  these  movements  were  in  opera- 
tion in  the  south,  the  contemporary  move- 
ments in  the  north  were  of  no  less  moment. 

To  effect  a  free  communication  between 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  to  maintain 
the  navigation  of  the  intermediate  lakes, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  of  the 
colonists  between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
British  ministry ;  and  for  that  purpose,  au 
army  consisting  of  about  8,000  British  and 
German  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  Mas  pre- 
pared to  advance  by  the  Canadian  lakes. 
The  plan  of  operations  was,  that  General 
Burgoyne,  with  the  main  body,  should  ad- 
vance by  the  Lake  Champlain;  and  a 
detachment  of  about  700  regulars  and  Iu- 
dians,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger, 
was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as 
Lake  Ontario,  and  penetrate  to  Albany  by 
the  Mohawk  river. 

The  necessary  preparations  being  con- 
cluded, Burgoyne,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1778, 
marched  from  Port  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel 
river,  and  proceeding  up  Lake  Champlain  on 
the  30th,  landed  near  Crown  Point,  when, 
finding  the  fort  evacuated,  he  took  post  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Having  established  his 
raagaziues  there,  he  advanced  to  Ticon- 
dcrago,  which,  on  his  approach,  the  Ame- 
rican garrison  evacuated  and  retired  to 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
General  Schuyler  was  stationed  with  be- 
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tween  four  and  five  thousand  men — a  force 
now  augmented,  by  reinforcements  from 
New  England,  to  13,000  men.  The  colo- 
nists,  after  having  fallen  back  from  place  to 
place,  at  last  took  post  at  Saratoga,  situated 
lower  down  the  Hudson,  where  General 
Gates  resumed  the  chief  command.  While 
Burgoyne  was  forcing  his  way  towards 
Albany,  St.  Leger  was  co-operating  in  the 
Mohawk  country ;  and  having  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  crossed  Lake  Ontario, 
he  laid  siege  to  Fort  Schuyler;  but  on 
account  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  deserting  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Burgoyne 
crossed  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  17th  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  about 
ten  miles  from  Gates's  camp,  which  was 
three  miles  above  Stillwater.    On  the  19th, 
Gates  determined  to  attack  the  royal  army. 
A  little  before  mid-day,  Arnold,  who  bad 
recently  joined,  attacked  Burgoyne's  right 
wing.    Soon  the  conflict  became  general, 
and  continued  till  after  sunset.  Each 
party  seemed  determined  on  death  or  vic- 
tory.    Both  were   alternately  successful 
and  repulsed.  The  British  repeatedly  made 
bayonet  charges,  but  without  their  usual 
success  |iu  the  use  of  that  weapon.  At 
length  night  coming  on,  each  army  drew 
off;  both  parties  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
between  five  and  six  hundred  men.  The 
victory  of  this  first  battle  of  Stillwater  being 
claimed  by  both  sides,  the  two  armies  lay 
in  sight  of  each  other  from  the  termination 
of  the  battle  to  the  7th  of  October,  when 
Burgoyne — having  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber received  intelligence  in  cypher  that  Sir 
H.  Clinton,  who  commanded  in  New  York, 
was  about  making  a  diversion  in  his  favour 
by  attacking  the  fortresses  on  the  Hudson 
which  obstructed  the  communication  bc- 
tweeu  New  York  and  Albany — determined 
to  make  another  trial  of  strength  with  hi* 
adversary.    In  expectation  of  the  promised 
co-operation,  he  sent  word  to  Clinton  that 
he  would  hold  his  present  position  till  the 
12th  of  October ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
took  post  between  Stillwater  and  Freeman 
Farm.     The  situation  of  Burgoyne  no* 
became  perilous.    He  had  been  deserted  by 
his  Indian  allies,  their  period  of  hunting 
season  having  approached ;  his  provisions  in 
being  conveyed  to  him  from  Ticonderago  bad 
been  intercepted  on  Lake  George ;  aud  the 
co-operation  which  he  expected  from  St 
Leger  had  been  prevented  by  the  defeat 
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and  annihilation  of  his  force.  The  12th  of 
October— the  term  for  which  he  had  agreed 
to  wait  for  aid  from  New  York — was  on  the 
eve  of  approaching,  and  no  intelligence  of 
the  expected  co-operation  having  arrived, 
Burgoyne  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to 
extricate  his  army  from  its  hazardous  posi- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  he  advanced  with 
1,500  chosen  men  on  the  American  left : 
but  when  within  half  a  mile  of  their  in- 
trenchments,  he  was  attacked  by  so  superior 
a  force  under  Arnold,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retrograde  to  his  camp,  with  the  loss  of 
six  cannon ;  and  he  had  scarcely  gained  the 
lines,  before  Arnold  made  a  furious  attack 
on  the  German  quarter  of  the  position,  and 
effected  a  lodgment  there.  To  prevent  his 
being  surrounded,  Burgoyne  withdrew  to 
his  former  position  on  the  heights  of  Sara- 
toga.   The  trophies  of  the  victors  were  200 


prisoners,  nine  guns, 


and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition.  The  royal  army 
was  under  arms  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  in  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict; but  nothing  more  than  skirmishing 
took  place. 

The  dangerous  position  of  the  royal 
army  rendered  an  immediate  retreat  neces- 
sary. Gates  had  posted  1,400  men  on  the 
heights  opposite  the  fords  of  Saratoga,  2,000 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  1,500  at  a  ford  higher  up. 
Burgoyne  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
movements,  concluded  that  Gates  intended 
to  turn  his  right ;  a  movement  which  would 
have  entirely  enclosed  the  royal  army.  He 
therefore  determined  on  an  immediate  retreat 
to  Saratoga;  but  when  he  reached  that 
town,  he  found  the  colonists  posted  on  the 
heights  to  impede  his  passage. 

The  only  practicable  route  of  retreat 
which  now  remained,  was  by  a  night  march 
to  Fort  Edward.  Before  this  attempt  could 
be  made,  scouts  returned  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  enemy  was  intrenched  op- 
posite to  the  fords  on  the  Hudson  river, 
over  which  the  retreat  was  purposed ;  and 
that  they  were  also  in  force  on  the  high 
grounds  between  forts  Edward  and  George. 
They  had  also  parties  down  the  whole  shore, 
and  posts  so  near,  that  they  could  observe 
any  motion  of  the  royal  army. 

As  the  12th  of  October  had  now  arrived, 
and  mo  prospect  of  assistance  appeared,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  dispatched  to  Gates,  pro- 
posing a  capitulation,  who  in  the  first  in- 
stance demanded  that  the  royal  army  should 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war :  he  also  pro- 
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posed  that  they  should  ground  their  arms ; 
but  Burgoyne  replied — "  This  article  is  in- 
admissible in  any  extremity:  sooner  than 
this  army  will  consent  to  ground  their  arms 
in  their  encampments,  they  will  rush  on  the 
enemy,  determined  to  take  no  quarter." 
After  much  negotiation,  it  was  stipulated 
that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the 
royal  army  to  Great  Britain.  By  the  con- 
vention, 4,689  men  surrendered;  and  the 
trophies  of  the  colonists  were  thirty-five 
cannon,  and  about  5,000  muskets.  On  in- 
telligence of  the  calamitous  event,  the  troops 
left  in  garrison  at  Ticonderago  destroyed 
their  cannon  and  retired  to  Fort  St.  John, 
and  Montreal  in  Canada. 

Only  ten  days  before  the  humiliating 
convention  of  Saratoga  was  signed,  Clinton 
had  begun  his  operations  for  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  northern  army.  Embarking 
3,000  men,  he  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to 
Verplank  Point,  where  he  disembarked  on 
the  6th  of  October.  Dividing  his  force  into 
two  columns,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
one  of  them  to  storm  Port  Clinton,  and 
dispatched  Colonel  Campbell  with  the  other 
to  storm  Fort  Montgomery.  The  garrison 
(800  men)  of  Fort  Montgomery,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  deserted  their  works  and 
took  to  flight.  That  of  Fort  Clinton  (400 
men),  after  a  resolute  defence,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  On  the 
18th  of  October  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
army  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Saratoga. 
But  Gates  being,  in  consequence  of  the 
convention,  enabled  to  detach  troops  to  the 
scene  of  Clinton's  operations,  and  Putnam's 
force  which  opposed  Clinton  being  thus 
augmented  to  6,000  men,  the  latter  recalled 
his  detachments,  and  re-embarking  his  forces, 
returned  to  New  York,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  Thus  ended  the  unfortu- 
nate campaign  in  the  north ;  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  the  misfortunes  of  which, 
as  also  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  mis- 
managed contest  of  England  with  her  colo- 
nies, was  the  committing  the  direction  of  its 
militarv  operations  to  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  at  home,  who  were  influenced  in 
their  decisions  by  the  defective  maps  of  the 
country  and  the  vague  reports  of  their 
retainers.  The  scheme  of  the  march  of 
Burgoyne's  army  through  the  impracticable 
country  between  Canada  and  New  York,  by 
way  of  Albany,  instead  of  conveying  it  from 
Quebec  by  sea,  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  in  the  south,  originated  in  that 
quarter. 
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During  this  year,  American  privateers, 
and  French  ones  under  American  colours 
and  commissions,  infested  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  uncontrolled 
audacity  ;  and  one  of  them  landed  it*  men 
at  Penzance,  to  plunder  the  farms  on  the 
coast.  Among  these  desperadoes,  John 
Paul,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Paul  Jones,* 
and  to  whom  that  class  of  romance  writers 
who  confound  fact  and  fiction  have  imputed 
the  renown  of  an  heroic  corsair,  was  pre- 
eminent ;  particularly  on  the  28rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1779,  when  he  attacked  the  Baltic 
fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  Captain  Pearsou 
of  the  Seraph,  of  40  guns,  and  Captain 
Piercy  of  the  Countens  of  Scarborough,  of 
20  guns.  That  fleet  had#  arrived  off  the 
Yorkshire  ooast,  when  Jones  appeared  with 
a  flying  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  of  20  guns,  two  frigates  of 
36  and  32  guns,  a  brig  of  12,  and  an  armed  | 
cutter.  When  the  hostile  armament  ap- 
peared in  sight,  Captain  Pearson  made  a 
signal  for  his  convoy  to  disperse  and  gain 
the  nearest  ports,  while  he  and  Piercy  en- 
countered the  enemy.  When  within  mus- 
ket-shot, Paul,  having  fired  two  or  three 
broadsides,  backed  his  topsails,  dropped 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Seraph*  quarter, 
and  then  filling  again,  attempted  to  board ; 
but  being  repelled,  he  sheered  off.  After  a 
little  manoeuvring  again  by  both  opponents, 
the  contending  vessels  dropped  alongside  of 
each  other  head  and  stern,  and  so  close, 
that  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  came  in  con- 
tact. In  this  position  the  contest  lasted  for 
two  hours,  during  which  the  Seraph  was  set 
on  fire  several  times.  As  yet  Pearson  had  the 
best  of  the  battle ;  when  one  of  the  hostile  j 


frigates,  after  having  assisted  in  disabling 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  came  up  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  tad 
sailing  round  and  round  the  Serapu,  raked 
her  fore  and  aft,  till  almost  every  man  on 
the  quarter  or  main  deok  was  kilted  ot 
wounded.    The  calamity  was  increased  by 
the  accidental  explosion  of  some  cartridges, 
which  blew  up  all  the  officers  and  people  who 
were  quartered  abaft  the  mainmast.  Cap- 
tain  Pearson  now  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
board,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  struck 
his  colours ;  two-thirds  of  his  men  being 
either  killed  or  wounded.    Captain  Piercy, 
after  a  conflict  no  less  resolute  with  the 
frigate  of  32  guns,  the  12-gun  brig,  and  the 
cutter,  had  also  been  obliged  to  strike.  The 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  in  a  more  pitiable 
condition :  her  quarters  and  counter  in  the 
lower  deck  were  driven  in ;  the  whole  of 
the  guns  on  that  deck  were  dismounted, 
and  all  the  decks  were  strewed  with  killed 
and  wounded  :  she  was  also  on  fire  in  tvo 
places,  and  hnd  seven  feet  of  water  in  her 
hold.    On  the  day  following  the  action,  ihe 
sank  at  sea  with  a  large  number  of  the 
wounded  on  board.  The  Seraph  and  Cowttu 
of  Scarborough  were  carried  by  the  captor 
into  the  Texol;  but  the  convoy  escaped, 
having  during  the  action  taken  shelter 
in  the  harbours   on   the  coast.  While 
this  marauder  iufested  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  he  seized  the  fort  of 
Whitehaven,  and  burnt  two  vessels  in  the 
port.    He  became  so  daring  and  trouble- 
some, that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a 
naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the  linen 
ships  trading  between  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  England. 


AMERICAN  WAR— THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1778. 


Until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
the  several  powers  of  Europe  were  only  spec- 
tators of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies ;  but  as  soon  as  intelligence 
arrived  of  that  event,  the  French  cabinet 
concluded  at  Paris  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colo- 
nies (in  which  France  acknowledged  their 

*  This  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the 
son  of  a  gardener  in  Galloway,  had  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  he  was  sent  by  the 
congress  in  1777  to  France,  where  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Franklin  and  his  co-commissioners,  be  was 
appointed  to  a  French  privateer  under  American 
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independence),  and  stipulated  that  they 
should  never  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  Besides  a  loan  of  three 
millions  of  livres,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  under 
Count  d'Estaign,  with  a  large  body  uf  troop1 
on  board,  was  dispatched  from  Toulon, 
which,  after  a  passage  of  eighty-seven  day>, 

colours.  In  1778,  be  cruised  on  the  coast  of  St* 
land  and  Cumberland,  where  he  made  several  prtsw 
and  made  descents  on  the  coast.  In  1779,  hi*  an* 
had  become  so  terrific,  that  the  whole  of  tht  ***** 
coast  of  England,  from  Flamborough  Head  to  tb» 
Frith  of  Tay,  waa  in  alarm  for  fear  of  f ' 
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arrived  (July  9th)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Delaware.  Irritation  and  a  desire  of  wiping 
off  the  disgrace  of  the  late  contest  for  Ame- 
rican dominion,  induced  the  French  cabinet 
to  order  50,000  men  to  be  collected  on  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britany,  to  threaten 
England  with  invasion ;  and  a  fleet  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  under  Count 
d'Orvilliers,  was  to  be  ready  to  co-operate 
in  the  attempt.  When  a  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  was  effected,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Spain  against  Great  Britain  in  1779,  the 
fears  produced  by  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
Queeu  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  revived  in 
England,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
repel  the  threatened  danger:  the  country 
was  ringing  with  the  reports  of  invasion 
and  new  armadas ;  and  to  increase  the  alarm 
a  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  all  offi- 
cers, ciril  and  military,  in  the  event  of 
invasion,  to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  cattle, 
and  provisions,  to  be  driven  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  places  of  security ;  and  the  whole 
coast  was  covered  with  troops,  militia,  &c. 
On  receiving  official  intelligence  of  the  trea- 
ties between  France  and  the  Thirteen  United 
Colonies,  Great  Britain  declared  war  against 
France,  and  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  concentrate  his 
forces  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  approaching  campaign. 

According  to  his  instructions,  Clinton 
evacuated  Philadelphia,  and,  crossing  the 
Delaware,  marched  for  New  York.  About 
the  same  time,  Washington  broke  up  from 
his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, — at 
which  place  he  had  taken  up  his  station 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country 
from  the  incursions  of  the  foraging  par- 
ties of  the  royal  army,  aud  cutting  off  its 
supplies  while  stationed  at  Philadelphia, — 
and  advanced  to  White  Plains.  To  secure 
the  country  more  effectually  on  the  north 
of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  annoy  the  royal 
army  should  it  evacuate  Philadelphia,  on 
the  19th  of  May  he  detached  La  Fayette 
with  3,000  men  to  take  post  on  Barren- 
hill,  situated  about  eight  miles  in  front  of 
Howe's  lines.  Howe  dispatched  strong  de- 
tachments, under  Generals  Grant  and  Grey, 
"to  look  after''  the  adventurous  French- 
man, and  to  surprise  and  cut  him  off.  Grant, 
undiscovered,  reached  a  point  between  La 
Fayette's  rear  and  Washington's  camp,  and 
Grey  took  post  on  Chesnut-hill,  in  front  of 
the  Frenchman's  flank.  With  terror  and 
precipitation,  La  Fayette  fled  across  the 


ford  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  was  the  only 
passage  open  to  him.  After  this  enterprise, 
Howe  was  superseded,  as  has  been  already 
stated ;  aud  he  embarked  for  England. 

As  soon  as  Washington  received  intelli- 
gence of  Clinton's  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  sent  orders  to  Gates  to  take  post 
on  the  bank  of  the  Roiston,  and  avert  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  while  he  him- 
self harassed  it  in  its  march.  Clinton,  to 
escape  the  danger  of  being  invested,  moved 
towards  Sandy  Hook ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  march,  his  baggage  being  attacked  by  a 
detachment  under  Lee,  a  battle  ensued 
(June  28th)  at  Monkworthcourt,  in  which 
both  sides  sustained  a  loss  of  300  men;  and 
each  claimed  the  victory.  Clinton  having 
reached  Sandy  Hook,  halted  two  days  to 
give  Washington  battle  ;  but  the  challenge 
not  being  accepted,  he  crossed  to  New 
York.  In  his  march  through  Jersey,  the 
English  general  had  lost  above  a  thousand 
men,  chiefly  foreigners,  by  desertion. 

The  royal  army  had  scarcely  completed 
the  removal  of  the  fleet  and  forces  from 
the  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  to  the  har- 
bour and  city  of  New  York,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  the  French  fleet 
under  d'Estaign  was  on  the  coast.  On  the 
12th  of  July  it  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook, 
in  sight  of  New  York ;  but  the  French 
admiral  was  not  able  to  carry  his  heavy 
ships  over  the  bar ;  and  after  continuing  at 
anchor  outside  the  Hook  for  eleven  days, 
on  the  22nd  he  sailed  for  Rhode  Island, 
for  the  reduction  of  which  a  plan  had  been 
concerted ;  namely,  that  Sullivan,  with 
10,000  men,  should  pass  over  from  the  con- 
tinent and  attack  the  British  troops  in 
Newport,  in  which  6,000  men  were  in- 
trenched; while  the  French  fleet  assailed 
the  place  on  the  opposite  side.  Lord 
Howe,  with  the  fleet,  which  had  been  re- 
inforced by  a  squadron  uuder  Byron  from 
England,  weighed  and  followed  d'Estaign 
the  day  after  the  French  fleet  had  entered 
the  harbour  of  Newport.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  Howe,  the  French  admiral  put  out 
to  sea  to  engage  him.  While  the  naval 
commanders  were  exerting  their  skill  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  position,  a  violent 
gale  of  wind  came  on,  which  so  damaged 
the  two  fleets,  that  they  withdrew  to  their 
original  positions.  A  disagreement  soon 
after  occurring  between  the  American  gene- 
ral and  the  French  admiral,  on  a  point 
of  punctilio  (Sullivan  being  only  major- 
general,  whereas  d'Estaign  was  lieutenant- 
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in  the  French  service),  the 
French  admiral,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
set  sail  for  Boston  to  repair;  whence  he 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  co-operate  in 
the  redaction  of  the  British  settlements 
there.  The  departure  of  the  French  admi- 
ral so  reduced  Sullivan's  chance  of  suc- 
cess (Howe's  fleet,  with  4,000  troops  on 
board,  under  Clinton,  at  the  same  time 
appearing),  that,  in   the  night  of  the 


30th  of  August,  he  withdrew  from  Rhode 
Island. 

As  soon  as  Howe  had  effected  his  repairs 
he  went  in  pursuit  of  d'Estaign ;  but  the 
French  admiral,  having  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton before  his  arrival,  he  returned  to  Net 
York.  On  his  return  to  that  city,  the 
royal  army  was  placed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  Washington  put  his  army  into  can- 
tonments at  Middletown,  in  New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN  WAR — THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1779. 


Military  operations  had  hitherto  been 
directed  against  the  northern  and  the  mid- 
dle states:  in  this  year  they  were  commenced 
in  the  southern  states.  Near  the  close  (27th 
November)  of  the  preceding  year,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell,  with  2,000  men, 
Hailed  under  convoy  of  some  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker, 
from  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  for 
the  capture  of  Savannah;  and  to  ensure 
success  of  the  enterprise,  Major-general 
Prevost  was  directed  to  advance  from  East 
Florida  (which  had  been  lately  captured 
from  the  Spaniards)  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  Georgia.  Campbell  having 
effected  a  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Savannah,  advanced  against  the  Ame- 
rican general  Hone,  who  commanded  in 
the  province,  and,  after  a  brief  contest,  put 
him  to  flight.  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
after,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  the  ship- 
ping in  the  river,  500  prisoners,  forty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mortars,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores, 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  victors.  Very 
shortly,  the  fort  of  Sunbury  surrendering  to 
Prevost,  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  was 
reduced  to  subjection. 

General  Prevost  now  determined  to 
attempt  the  surprise  of  Charlestown,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  For  that  pur- 
pose, crossing  the  river,  he  appeared  before 
the  city,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender; 
but  the  garrison,  aware  that  General  Lin- 
coln was  advancing  to  their  relief,  refused 
compliance,  when  Prevost  retraced  his  steps 
to  Georgia.  The  heat  of  summer  prevented 
further  operations  till  September. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  dragged  on 
with  desultory  operations  in  other  parts  of 
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the  colonies.  General  Matthews,  assisted 
by  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Sir  George  Collier,  had  been  detached  from 
New  York  to  Virginia.  Ascending  the 
Chesapeake,  the  expedition  swept  both  its 
banks,  drove  the  Americana  from  their 
towns  and  fortifications,  and  burnt  tbeir 
arsenals,  storehouses,  and  shipping.  A  fe* 
days  after  their  return  to  New  York,  Col- 
lier and  Matthews  proceeded  up  the  Hod- 
son,  and  carried  with  great  gallantry  the 
two  important  posts  of  Stony  Point  and 
Verplank.  But  before  the  garrison  left  is 
Stony  Point  could  put  the  place  in  a  cod 
dition  for  resistance,  the  American  general, 
Wayne,  fell  upon  them  by  night  in  great 
force,  and  recovered  the  position,  with  abo" 
500  prisoners. 

The  French  and  Americans  now  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  the  British  from  Savan- 
nah. For  that  purpose,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  and  fourteen 
frigates,  with  6,000  troops  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  d'Estaign,  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah.  A  junction  bavin? 
been  effected  between  the  French  troop* 
and  the  Americans  under  Lincoln,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  an  attack  was  made  oc 
the  British.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
which  above  600  French  and  about  300 
Americans  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
siege  having  been  raised,  the  French,  on  the 
18th,  withdrew  on  board  their  ships,  ao<i 
the  Americans  recrossed  the  Savannah  into 
South  Carolina. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Spain,  with 
the  hopes  of  reducing  Gibraltar,  recovering 
the  Florida*,  and  reconquering  Janiaies,  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain. 
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AMERICAN  AVAR— THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  17S0. 


England  was  now  not  only  involved  in  a 
war  witli  its  colonics,  assisted  by  France 
and  Spain ;  but  a  powerful  combination  was 
formed  against  it  by  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  This  as- 
sociation was  termed  the  "Armed  Neu- 
trality;" and  the  compact  originated  from 
the  circumstance  of  large  shipments  of 
ammunition  and  other  contraband  materials 
of  war  having,  in  their  passage  to  the  colo- 
nics in  ships  of  neutral  and  friendly  powers, 
been  seized  by  the  British.  The  object  of 
the  compact  of  the  parties  to  the  "  armed 
neutrality"  was,  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods,  with  the  exception  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war;  and  to  resist  the  British 
right  of  search  for  contraband  commodities. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  the  royal  army  attempted 
an  active  winter  campaign.  In  the  last  days 
of  December,  1779,  Clinton,  leaving  Knip- 1 
hausen  in  command  in  New  York,  sailed 
with  5,000  men  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
South  Carolina;  and  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1780,  arrived  in  the  Savannah.  In 
the  beginning  of  April  he  appeared  before 
Charlestown,  garrisoned  by  7,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lincoln.  The  parallels 
having  been  completed,  and  preparations 
made  to  bombard  the  town,  Lincoln,  after 
a  spiritless  defence,  capitulated  on  the  12th 
of  May.  The  trophies  of  the  captors  were 
7,000  prisoners,  the  whole  naval  force  in  the 
harbour,  400  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores.  After  the  capi- 
tulation of  Charlestown,  Clinton,  having  re- 
ceived information  that  a  French  armament 
was  expected  to  co-operate  with  Washington, 
returned  to  New  York  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  leaving  about  4,000  men, 
under  Cornwallis,  to  carry  on  operations  for 
clearing  the  country  of  the  remaining  forces 
of  the  congress.  For  that  purpose,  three 
expeditions  were  now  undertaken.  The 
first,  under  Cornwallis,  towards  the  frontiers 
of  North  Carolina ;  the  second,  under  Lord 
Rawdon,  to  the  district  called  Ninety-Six, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Santee ; 
and  the  third  up  the  Savannah  river  to- 
wards Augusta,  where  Lincoln  had  left  a 
garrison.  Cornwallis  having  made  Camden 
his  principal  depot,  prepared  for  the  in- 
>f  North  Carolina.    To  redeem  their 


vasion 


failing  fortunes  in  the  north,  congress  had 
appointed  Gates  to  the  chief  command,  on 


account  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  at  Saratoga. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Gates  reached  the 
camp  in  North  Carolina  with  6,000  men; 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  advanced  to 
Camden,  where  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  were 
posted  with  2,000  men.  Cornwallis,  appre- 
hensive that  his  enemy's  force  would  be 
daily  augmented,  determined  to  attack  him 
in  his  camp  at  Clermont.  So  prompt  and 
well  arranged  had  been  Cornwallis's  ad- 
vance, that  he  was  in  full  march  within  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  of  Gates's  front,  while 
the  American  general  supposed  that  he  was 
still  in  Charlestown.  On  the  dawn  of  the 
10th  of  August  the  battle  began,  and  after 
having  been  maintained  with  equal  obstinacy 
by  both  sides  for  about  an  hour,  the  Ameri- 
cans  took  to  flight  and  dispersed  in  the 
woods.  The  trophies  of  the  victors  were 
1,000  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  exceeded  800  men; 
while  that  of  the  royal  army  was  about  350. 
After  his  defeat,  Gates  marched  to  Hills- 
borough, in  order  to  recruit  his  shattered 
forces;  where,  on  November  5th,  he  was 
superseded  by  General  Greene. 

On  the  return  of  Cliuton  from  Charles- 
town to  New  York,  the  design  of  acting 
offensively  on  the  Jerseys  was  resumed; 
but  to  divide  the  American  army,  demon- 
strations were  made  of  an  intention  to  seize 
West  Point.  To  defend  that  important 
position,  General  Greene,  with  two  brigades 
and  the  Jersey  militia,  was  posted  at  Spring- 
field ;  and  Washington,  with  the  residue  of 
the  army,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles, 
ready  to  support  him. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
June,  the  British  army  moved  rapidly  in 
two  columns  towards  Sprmg6eld.  A  sharp 
conflict  for  half-an-hour  ensued,  when  | 
Greene,  being  compelled  by  superior  num- 
bers, withdrew ;  and  Clinton,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town,  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
After  this  event,  Clinton,  influenced  by  the 
intelligence  that  a  formidable  fleet  and  army 
from  France  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  on 
the  coast,  retired  to  Elizabeth  Town,  and  on 
the  following  night  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  protec- 
tion of  New  York. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  long-expected 
French  fleet — consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  with  several  frigates  and  transports, 
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under  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  and  having  on 
board  6,000  troops,commanded  by  the  Count 
de  Rocharabeau — arrived  at  Rhode  Island, 
which  had  been  previously  evacuated  by  the 
royal  army  as  indefensible.  Thus  reinforced, 
Washington  determined  to  attack  New 
York  ;  and  in  hopes  of  being  further  rein- 
forced by  the  return  of  Dc  Guichen  from 
the  West  Indies,  marched  his  army  to 
stations  nearer  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
combined  attack  on  it :  but  intelligence  of 
the  count's  flight  before  the  genius  of  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  disconcerting  the  plan  formed 
by  the  allied  commanders,  all  further  active 
operations  for  this  year  were  suspended,  and 
the  belligerent*  went  into  winter  quarters : 
viz.,  the  royal  army  at  New  York  and  its 
dependencies ;  the  American  army  to  its  old 
station  on  the  highlands  above  the  Hudson ; 
and  the  French  at  Rhode  Island. 

While  these  movements  were  in  opera- 
tion, intelligence  arrived  in  Washington's 
camp  that  treason  had  appeared  among  the 
defenders  of  their  country — that  Arnold, 
whose  bravery  in  battle  and  fortitude  in 
Buffering  had  placed  him  high  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  country,  was  a  traitor.  On  the 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia  in  1778  by  the 
royal  army,  Arnold  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  that  city.  There,  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  of  an  expensive  equipage  and 
a  sumptuous  table,  he  contracted  debts 
which  he  was  unable  to  discharge.  To 
extricate  himself  from  embarrassment  he 
made  large  claims  on  the  government,  who, 
in  their  defence,  accused  him  of  extortion 
and  misuse  of  the  public  money.  For  these 
offences  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  aud 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded.  To  avenge 
his  wounded  pride  he  now  cherished  the 
idea  of  betraying  his  country.  To  put  his 
plan  into  execution,  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  West  Point,  a  post 
of  great  importance  in  all  operations  against 
New  York.  He  then  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
requested  that  a  trusty  person  might  be 
sent  to  expedite  the  plot. 


The  person  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
Major  Andre",  an  officer  of  distinguished 
literary  talents,  and,  at  the  time,  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Clinton,  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  British  army.  That  ill-fated 
officer,  ascending  the  river  from  New  York 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  had  an  interview  with  Arnold 
outside  of  the  American  lines,  when  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  delivery  of 
West  Point  to  the  British  on  the  Monday 
following.  In  the  interim,  the  Vulture 
sloop,  which  had  conveyed  him  hither, 
having  by  some  cause  which  is  now  inex- 
plicable, been  compelled  to  move  down  the 
river,  Andre",  laying  aside  his  regimentals, 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  traveller  and  the 
name  of  Anderson,  intending  to  travel  to 
New  York  by  land.  When  within  view  of 
the  English  lines,  being  intercepted  by 
three  privates  of  the  New  York  militia,  he 
was  taken  to  the  colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment. More  anxious  now  for  the  safety  of 
Arnold  than  of  himself,  he  requested  that 
officer  to  apprise  Arnold  that  Anderson  »as 
taken ;  which  request  being  complied  with, 
Arnold,  comprehending  his  danger,  made  a 
precipitate  flight  to  New  York.  Andre,  dis- 
daining longer  concealment,  and  avowing 
himself  to  be  the  adjutant- general  of  the 
royal  army,  bis  person  was  searched,  when 
a  description  of  West  Point  and  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  being  found  in  his  boots,  he 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  being 
convicted  as  a  spy,  was  sentenced  to  be 
huug.  Being  led  forth  on  the  following 
morning  (October  2nd)  to  suffer  under  the 
gibbet,  he  exclaimed  in  agony — "Must  1 
then  die  in  this  manner!"  'but  quickly 
recovering  his  composure,  he  added — "It 
will  be  but  a  momentary  pang ;"  and  died 
with  that  true  heroism  which  is  the  em- 
phatic attribute  of  the  real  soldier.  Ar- 
nold, as  a  reward  for  his  treachery  (though 
West  Point  was  not  delivered  to  the  Bri- 
tish), was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  British  service,  and 
£10,000. 


,  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  178t. 


This  year  dawned  inauspidously  on  Ame- 
rican patriotism.  Selfishness  had  usurped 
the  place  of  patriotism ;  and  though  plenty 
reigned  in  the  land,  want  prevailed  in  the 
the  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
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night  of  the  1st  of  January,  an  open  and 
almost  universal  revolt  broke  out  in  Wash- 
ington's line  of  cantonments.  On  a  con- 
certed signal,  1,800  men  paraded  arms, 
declaring  their  intention  of  marching  to 
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Philadelphia,  to  demand  of  congress  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances.  They  elected 
temporary  officers,  and  moved  off  in  a  body 
towards  Princctown.  General  Wayne,  to 
prevent  them  from  plundering  the  inhabi- 
tants, forwarded  provisions  for  their  use. 
The  next  day  he  met  the  mutineers,  and  re- 
quested them  to  appoint  a  man  for  each  rcgi- 
ment,  to  state  their  complaints.  The  men 
were  appointed,  and  a  conference  held ;  but 
he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

The  mutineers  then  proceeded  to  Pri  nee - 
town,  where  they  were  met  by  emissaries 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  liberal  offers 
for  their  desertion  of  the  service  of  the  con- 
gress. But  they  indignantly  rejected  these 
offers,  and  seized  the  emissaries.  Being 
now  met  by  a  committee  of  congress  and  a 
deputation  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  demands  being  partly  granted, 
they  returned  to  their  duty.  The  mutiny 
on  the  Jersey  line  of  cantonments  was  also 
suppressed  by  the  like  conciliatory  measures. 

While  the  American  troops,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  were  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
Arnold,  with  1,200  men,  was  devastating 
Virginia.  For  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Arnold,  Admiral  Dcstouches,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French  fleet 
on  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay, 
detached  Commodore  de  Tilley  to  the  Che- 
sapeake with  a  small  squadron,  to  co-operate 
with  La  Fayette  in  an  attack  on  Portsmouth 
(situated  on  Elizabeth  River),  where  Arnold 
had  taken  post;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  whole  Freuch  fleet — which  had 
been  long  blockaded  by  the  royal  fleet — 
venturing  to  sea  with  the  greater  part  of 
Rochambeau's  army,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  destination,  took  to 
flight;  but  being  closely  followed  by  the 
English  fleet,  and  brought  to  action  on  the 
16th  of  March,  off  Cape  Henry,  the  French 
fleet,  after  continuing  the  battle  for  about 
an  hour,  ran  to  leeward,  and  returned  to 
Rhode  Island,  followed  by  the  English  fleet. 
In  the  meantime  Arnold  continued  his  de- 
vastations, and  took  post  at  Hay  Island, 
waiting  instructions  for  effecting  a  junction 
with  Cornwallis,  who  was  about  advancing 
from  the  Carolinas  into  Virginia. 

The  plan  of  this  campaign — the  last  in 
which  any  efforts  of  magnitude  were  made 
for  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  the  royal 
army,  and  the  establishment  of  their  inde- 
pendence by  the  colonists — was  thus  ar- 
ranged by  the  royal  commanders : — Corn- 
wallis was  to  penetrate  through  the  Caro- 


linas, to  effect  a  junction  with  Arnold  for 
the  attack  of  La  Fayette,  in  Virginia ;  while  i 
Clinton  occupied  the  attention  of  Washing-  I 
ton  and  Rochambeau  at  New  York  and  in  , 
the  middle  states. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Corn- 
wallis, leaving  a  considerable  force  under 
Lord  Rawdon  for  the  defence  of  South  , 
Carolina,  on  the  1st  of  February  crossed  | 
the  Catawba  river  to  attack  Greene,  who 
was  posted  at  Charlotte  Town,  in  North  | 
Carolina.  Half  of  Greene's  force,  consisting 
of  2,000  men,  had  been  detached,  under 
General  Morgan,  into  the  western  section  of 
South  Carolina,  to  restrain  a  marauding 
party  of  royalist  forces  and  their  adherents. 
Against  this  detachment  Cornwallis  dis- 
patched General  Tarleton,  with  a  consider- 
able force.  That  officer  coming  up  with  the 
enemy  at  the  Cowpens,  and  confident  of 
victory,  rushed  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
to  the  charge.  The  first  line  of  the  Ame- 
ricans yielding  to  the  shock,  Tarleton  ad- 
vanced against  the  second  line,  which,  after 
an  obstinate  conflict,  retreated  to  the  cavalry 
in  reserve ;  when,  facing  about,  they  poured 
in  a  deadly  fire  upon  their  pursuers,  who,  in 
their  ardour  of  pursuit,  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder;  at  the  same  time  charging 
them  with  the  bayonet — the  first  instance 
of  a  bayonet  charge  made  by  the  American 
troops  during  .the  war.  In  this  severe  re- 
pulse, the  royal  army  sustained  a  loss  of 
100  killed  and  500  taken  prisoners.  Few 
escaped.  Tarleton,  at  the  head  of  fourteen 
officers  and  forty  dragoons,  cut  his  way 
through  the  opposing  cavalry.  By  this  un- 
toward event,  Cornwallis  had  lost  one-fifth 
of  his  force. 

With  the  intention  of  recovering  his  pri- 
soners, Cornwallis  went  in  immediate  pur- 
suit of  Morgan,  who  had  marched  with  his 
prisoners  towards  Virginia.  Each  army 
strove  to  arrive  first  at  the  fords  of  the 
Catawba,  from  which  each  was  equally  dis- 
tant. On  the  twelfth  day  after  his  success, 
Morgan  crossed  the  Catawba,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  after  Cornwallis  reached 
the  fords ;  but  it  being  dark,  he  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  heavy  fall  of 
rain  in  the  night  made  the  river  impass- 
able ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  night  Gen- 
eral Greene  appeared  in  the  American  camp, 
and  assumed  the  command.  Cornwallis 
having  been  enabled  to  cross  the  river,  im- 
mediately pursued  the  American  army. 
The  moment  Greene*  had  passed  the  Yad- 
kin, Cornwallis  was  again  up  with  him; 
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bat,  it  being  dark,  ho  was  obliged  to 
encamp  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Again 
a  fall  of  rain  in  the  night  rendered  that 
river  impassable.  On  the  following  day 
Greene  retreated  to  Guildford  Court-house, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  division  of  his 
army  from  Charlotte  Town. 

Corn wal lis,  marching  up  the  Yadkin, 
crossed  at  the  shallow  fords  near  its  source. 
Both  armies  now  started  for  the  river  Dan, 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  distant  about 
one  hundred  miles.  On  the  fifth  day 
Greene  had  effected  his  passage  before  the 
van  of  his  opponent  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Chagrined  that  his  enemy  had 
eluded  his  grasp,  Cornwall  is  wheeled  about 
and  marched  to  Hillsborough,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina.  Leaving  Hillsborough,  he 
took  post  at  Guildford  Court-house,  whither 
he  understood  Greene  was  advancing  to  give 
him  battle.  On  the  16th  of  March,  Greene 
appeared,  strongly  reinforced,  when  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated, though  their  force  exceeded  5,000 
men;  while  those  in  the  royal  army  were 
not  more  than  2,400.  But  Cornwallis  hav- 
ing lost  above  one-third  of  his  force  in 
the  battle  (victory  being  thus  almost  equal 
to  defeat),  he  retreated  to  Wilmington,  pur- 
sued by  Greene.  After  remaining  three 
weeks  iu  Wilmington,  Cornwallis  proceeded 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  . 

No  sooner  was  Greene  informed  that 
Cornwallis  had  taken  post  at  Wilmington 
to  recruit  his  strength,  than  he  determined 
to  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina,  by 
which  step  he  calculated  he  would  compel 
Cornwallis  to  follow  him,  and  thus  evacuate 
North  Carolina,  or  give  up  his  importaut 
posts  in  the  upper  parts  of  South  Carolina. 
Cornwallis,  apprehending  this  movement  of 
his   adversary,  sent  an  express  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  in 
those  localities,  and  who  was  then  in  can- 
tonments, with  the  town  of  Camden  for  his 
centre,  garrisoned  by  900  men.  Greene 
reaching  Camden  with  1,500  regulars  and 
some  corps  of  militia,  took  up  a  position  on 
Hobkirk's-hill,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  British  lines.    On  the  25th  of 
April,  Lord  Rawdon  marched  from  Cam* 
den,  and  drove  Greene  from  his  position ; 
but  being  unable,  from  want  of  sufficient 
meana,  to  improve  his  victory,  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  the  defensive.    In  the 
meantime  several  British  posts  in  South 
Carolina  fell  into  the  power  of  the  American 
m.    At  length  they  laid  siege  to 
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Ninety-Six,  which  was  relieved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Rawdon  towards  the  end  of 
June. 

Lord  Rawdon  having,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  returned  to  England,  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  South  Carolina  was 
conferred  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Stewart. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  he  took  post 
at  Eutaw  Springs.  Greene  marched  against 
him  from  the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The 
forces  on  each  side  amounted  to  2,000  men. 
On  the  8th  was  fought  the  bloodiest  battle, 
in  comparison  of  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  had  occurred  daring  the  war.  After  a 
stubborn  conflict,  the  British  were  repulsed; 
but  being  rallied,  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  when  Greene,  despairing  of  success, 
withdrew ;  but  on  the  retreat  of  his  oppo- 
nents (who  were  short  of  provisions)  to- 
wards Charlestown,  he  pursued.  The  loss 
on  each  side  in  this  sanguinary  battle 
amounted  to  above  700  men.  In  comme- 
moration of  his  services  in  this  gallant  affair, 
Greene  was  presented  by  the  congress  with 
a  gold  medal  and  one  of  the  British  stan- 
dards taken  in  the  battle. 

In  the  meantime  Cornwallis  had  marched 
from  Wilmington,  through  North  Carolina, 
into  Virginia,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Arnold,  who  was  instructed  to  ascend  the 
Chesapeake,  and  be  ready  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion at  Petersburg.    On  the  25th  of  April, 
Cornwallis  began  his  march  through  North 
Carolina  and  the  southern  parts  of  Virginia, 
and  on  the  20th  of  May  reached  Peters- 
burg; where  the  intended  junction  being 
effected,  he,  on  the  24th,  crossed  James 
River,  at  Westover,  about  thirty  miles  below 
La  Fayette's  encampment.  At  his  approach, 
La  Fayette  decamped  with  all  possible  speed. 
At  this  period  of  his  operations,  Cornwallis 
received  orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
detach  part  of  his  troops  to  New  York,  as, 
by  Washington's  intercepted  letters  to  con- 
gress, it  was  evident  that  the  Americans 
and  French  were  contemplating  a  joint 
attack  on  New  York,  as  soon  as  the  French 
fleet,  uuder  the  Count  de  Grasse,  should 
arrive  from  the  West  Indies.  Cornwallis, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  h» 
instructions,  retired  to  Williamsburg,  sad 
thence  to  Portsmouth,  where  La  Fayette, 
apprehending  he  was  retreating  through 
fear,  ventured  to  attack  him,  but  was  put  to 
flight,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery. 

At  Portsmouth  Cornwallis  embarked  the 
troops  required  for  New  York ;  but  before 
they  sailed,  instructions  having  been  received 
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PROSPECTUS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  has  hitherto  existed  no  good  history  of  France  in  the  English  language,  trs 
the  want  of  such  a  work  ia  felt  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  friendly  relationship  which  has  sfnsf 
up  between  the  two  countries  has  enabled  them  to  humble  the  great  military  power  of  Kusaia,  and  to  effect  a< 
settlement  of  a  question  which  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  thrown  its  broad  and  deepening  shado*  aw/ 
Europe.  Independent  of  this  consideration,  France,  as  a  kingdom  or  as  an  empire,  has  in  all  age*  exercised  a 
great  an  influence  on  the  revolutions  and  fate  of  Europe,  that  its  history  ia  that  which,  of  all  foreign  counter, 
must  naturally  have  the  greatest  interest  for  Englishmen.  The  Publishers,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  pretest  si 
favourable  period  for  supplying  this  deficiency  in  English  literature,  have  determined  to  produce  a  History*' 
France,  which  shall,  by  its  literary  merit,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  will  be  illustrated,  detent  a* 
patronage  of  the  British  Public ;  and  they  are  happy  to  announce  that  they  have  secured  the  able  pen  of  ThoW 
Wright,  Esq.,  whose  works  in  other  departments  of  history  have  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  test 
intimate  acquaintance  with  French  History  and  Antiquities  afford  s  guarantee  for  the  character  of  the  WeA 
It  will  be  the  design  of  the  Author,  while  treating  every  part  of  the  History  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  to  ai 
it  in  a  tone  calculated  above  all  things  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  at  present  existing  between  tht  tw 
peoples  i  and,  while  no  labour  of  research  will  be  spared  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  details,  these  will  be  oamus 
in  a  popular  style,  so  as  to  bring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  history  within  the  reach  ami  comprehension  of  si 
clssses  of  readers.  As  the  Publishers  are  convinced  thst  to  the  general  reader  the  events  of  modern  timet  sal 
present  a  greater  interest  than  those  of  the  more  remote  sgea,  they  propose  that,  although  the  History  of  Fits* 
previous  to  the  year  1700  will  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  general  readers,  it  shall  ossmM 
condensed  as  to  give  more  ample  room  for  a  minute  history  of  ths  many  important  revolutions  which 
succeeded  eech  other  since  thst  period.  Of  the  three  sections,  therefore,  into  which  the  History  of  Fraaa 
be  divided,  the  first  will  include  that  portion  which  preceded  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the  two  other*** 
be  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  last  century  and  a-half, — events  which  are  not  only  interesting  for  their  extrsofdsss" 
character  and  their  proximity  to  our  own  days,  but  as  those  upon  which  the  present  condition  of  Karats  s 
entirely  founded.  In  fact,  the  Publishers  have  determined  to  produce  a  Work  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  set* 
event  which  it  is  intended  to  Inaugurate— the  Alliance  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Earopsr 
and  which  shall  claim  favour  both  by  the  excellence  of  its  contents  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  Illustrations  sad  * 
Embellishments.  The  latter  will  consist  of  a  series  of  Engravings  in  the  highest  style  of  Art ;  the  subjects 
selected  from  the  Gallery  of  Versailles  and  the  other  Nstional  Repositories  of  Art  in  France ; 
Collections  which  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Publishers. 
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